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NEW YEAR'S PAY HONOURS. 

Star ot India. 

Knight Grand CorntniimUr, 

Hi& Excellency the Right Honourable Bcilby. Baron Wcnlock, 

<. Guvcriior ol* the Prcsiflcncy ol Fort St. George. 

K nights C onmandns . 

T’he Honourable Licutenaiit-Goneral Sir Henry Brackenbury, 
K.C.B., Royal Artillery, Member of the Council of the Governor- | 
General. 


Frctlcrick John Johnstone, Esquire, Chief' Engineer of the Ist 
Class and Secretary to the Government of Bengal in the Public 
Works Department. 

Colonel Ricinnond Irvine Crawford, Indian Stall* Corps, late 
Collector and Magistrate of Karachi. 

Charles Falkincr MacCariie, Esquire, Indian Civil Servic e 
Private Secretary to the Governor of Fort St. George. 

Richard Morris Dane, Esquire, Indian Civil Service, Deput y 
i Secretary to the Government of India in the Department 0 f 


riiakur Sahib Mansinghji Sursinghji, Chief of Palitana, in i ^^biance and Commerce. 

„ , . Surgcoii-Licutcnant-Coloncl S-tmucl Haslett Browne, m.d., Indian 

Kathiawar. • . 

Companions I Service (Bengal), Principal and Professor of Medicine 

Major-General Montagu Gilbert Gerard, c.n., Indian Staff ; L**'^**® Medical College 


Corps, Commandant of the Central IndiW Hor«c, and l.'itcly 
in charge of the British Section of the Pamir Delimitation Com- 
niis.si()n. 

Lieutenant-Colonel David William Keith Barr, Indian Staff 
Corps, Rcbiilciit of the Ist Class and Agent to the Governor- 
• <>oncrHl in Central India. 

Dctr/.il Charles Jelf Ibbctson, Esquire, Indian Civil Service, 
Second Financial Commissioner of the Punjab, and Officiating j 
S'v.ri.farv to the Governtnent of India in the Department of! 
Revenue and Agriculture. j 

Tfie llonouraidc Mr. James John DIgges LaTouche, Indian j 
Civil. Service, Chief Secretary to' lire (5ovcrnment of the North- j 
Western Provinces and Oudh, and Member of the Council j 
f»i the L i'-utenant-Gov'' .lor for making Laws and Regulations. 

Arthur Upi^ni Fau'diawe, Esquire, Indian Civil Service, Director 
<»cneial of tJic Post Office td' India. 

Indian Empire. 

‘ i Knight Gnst d Commander, 

Sir Alfred C<ni]yns Lyall, k.c.b., ic.c.i.e., Member of the Council 
of' Her .VLijcsty’s Seci‘€i«»fy ‘R State for India. 

‘ Knights ComsnandiTs, 

Major-General Thomas Dennehy, c.i.b., Indian Staff Corps 
(Retired), Extra Groom in-Waiting to Her Majesty the Queen, 

' Empress of India. 

Nawa!) Sikandar Jang Ikbal ud-Daulah I ktidar-ul-M ulk Vikarul- 
Umara Baliadur, Minister to His Highness the Nizam of 
Hyderabad. 

Companiotti. 

Fhe Honourable Mr. James Grose, Indian Civil Service, 
Member of the Council of the Governor of Fort Sr. George, 

The Honourable Mr. Patrick Playfair, President of the Calcutta 
Chamber of Commerce, and an Additional Member of the 
Council of the Governor-General for making Law« and Regula- 
tions. ^ 

Rana Dalio Singh, Chief of ^-"ghat* iHtihe Punjab. 

■ 


Doctor Rash Bchari Ghosh, Pleader of the High Court of 
Judicature in Bengal. 

Vaman Abaji Modak, late of the Education Department 
Bombay. 

Frank Henry Cook, Esquire, of the Firm of Messrs. Thoma 
Cook and Sons. 

Military Department. 

Viceroy's Personal Staff. 

I/fjfforary Surgeon, 

Surgeon-Colonel Thomas Maunsrll, Army Medical Staff. 

Volunteer Officers* Decoration. 

East Indian Railway Kolunteer Rife Corps. 

Lieutenant-Colonel (Honorary Colonel) Nobletc St. L.egcr 
Carter, retired. 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway Volunteer Rijle Corps, 

Honorary Culonel George Alfred Barnett, c.i.e. 

North-Western Railway Volunteer Rijle Corps. 

Captain (Honorary Major) Adam Clark. 

Captain Henry Masters C.irdcw. 

FoRKir.N Department. 

Maharaja. 

Raja Vikrama Dc4, of Jcypore in the Vizagapatam District in 
the Madras Presidency. 

Raja Gobind Lai Roy Bahadur, Zamiiidar of Rangpur, in the 
Bengal Presidency. 

Raja Bahadur, 

Raja Shashi Shakhareswar Roy, Zamiiidar of Tahirpur, in the 
Rajsfiahi district in the Bengal Presidency. 

Nawah Bahadur. 

Navvab Vilayut Ali Khan, c.i.B., of Patna, in the Bengal Presi- 
dency. 

DEAFNESS. An eaauy describing a really tjeounie Cute for Deaf- 
ness, SiiiRiug iu Eara, &c., no MUUter how seveie or loiiL'-siaiulinj*, will 
be sem post free.— Artificial Ear-drunis and similar apolianceH emiiely 
superseded. Address THOMAS KEMPE, Victoria Chamukrf, 
9 , Southampton Building, Holborn, Lond^ 


Subscribers in the ctfunhy areieq^sted to remit by postal money orders^ if possible, as the safest and mSt convenient 
medium, p'afticular^ly ^s^^ensures acknowledpncnt through tiie Department, No other receipt will be 
gtven^ di^'fther being unnecessary and likely to cause confusion. 
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Rilja, 

Thakur Kamal Narva Singh, Chief of the Feudatory State of 
Khairagarh in the Central Provinces. 

Rani, 

Sri Aukiihain Achayyamma Garu of Vizagapatam. 

Detvan Bahadur, 

Rao Bahadur Rednam Dharma Rao Nayudii, Deputy Comnjis- 
sioncr of Salt and Abkari Revenue in the Madras Presidency. 

Qewan Ram Nath, late District Judge in the Punjab. 

Rai Bahadur Sodhi Hukm Singh, Vice-President of the Regency 
Council of the Bikanir State in Rajpntana. 

Sbams-ui- Ulama, 

Maulvi Zulfiqar Ali, lace Superintendent of the Chittagong 
Medressa, in the Bengal Presidency. 

Khan Bahadur, 

Kasim Haji Mitha, of Bombav. 

Saiyid Amir Ali, retired Extra Assistant Commissioner in the 
Punjab. 

Abd-ur-Rahman, 2nd Magistrate and Treasury Ofliccr of the 
Bangalore Civil and Military Station. 

Shaikh Taj-ud-Din Husain, Senior Hospital Assistant, Subordinate 
Medical Department, Bengal. 

Khandkhar Fazl-i-Rabbi, Dewan to the Nawab Bahadur of Mur> 
shidabad in the Bengal Presidency. 

Munshi Hamid>uz-Zafar Khan, Deputy Collector in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh and Vice-President of the Council of 
the Rampur State in the North-Western Provinces. 

Khan Sahib Shaikh Amir Baksh, Senior Hospital Assistant, His 
Excellency the Viceroy’s Dispensary. 

Karam Dad, Subadar in the Kalat State Troops, 

Shams-ud-Din Khan, Subadar-Major of the Reserve Battalion, 
Upper-Burraa Military Police. 

Rao Bahadur, 

Suru Vijayaraghavulu Das Nayadu, Supervisor and temporary 
Sub-Engineer, in the Public Works Department, Madras Presidency. 

Mutlur Adiiiarayana Ayya, D:puty Commissioner of Revenue 
Settlement, in the Madras Presidency. 

Shesho Krishna Mudkavi, retired Mamlatdar in the Bombay 
Presidency. 

Tukarain Ramdin, retired Inspector of Police in the Bombay 
Presidency. 

Naraycn Mcghji Lokhandc, Proprietor and Editor of the “ Din- 
bandhu '* newspaper in the Bombay Presidency. 

Balabhai Mancharam, Native Assistant to the Agent to the Gov- 
ernor-General at Baroda. 

Bhargo Rao, Extra Assistant Commissioner, in the Central 
Provinces. 

Balkrisbna Kasliinatli Joshi, Assistant Commissioner in Bcrar. 

Rai Bahadur, 

Lala S.tg.ir Chand, Inspector of Schools in tl»c Punjab. 

Lala Kinn Chand, Honorary Magistrate of Amritsar in the 
Put»jal^. 

Lala Mad, III Gopal, Barristcr-at-Law, Lahore. 

Icnanlcn Singli, Senior Hospital Assistant, Subordinate Medical 
Departmenr, Madras. 

Rai Sahib Mungal Scin, Deputy Examiner, Public Works 
Dcpartinenf. 


I Lala Nathu Mai, Banifer of Kiiurja in the Bulandshahr District, 
in the North-Western Provinces. 

Munshi Raghunandan PrHS»>da, Member of the Municipal Board, 
Benares, in the Nortl\-'^w-'..wrn Provinces. 

Munshi Dhiraj Lai, landholder in Bulandshahr and Muttra, Ali- 
garh, in the North-Western Provinces. 

Lala Gnrsaran Das, retired Deputy Collector, Saharanpur, in the 
North Western Provinces. 

Vinayak Jageshwar Buti, of N igpur, in the Central Provinces. 

Ram Singh, Subadar-Major, Chin Hills Battalion, Upper Military 
Police. 

Sardar Bahadur, 

Sardar Hira Singh, Extra Assistant Conservator of Forests in 
Aj mcrc-Mcrwara. 

Khan Sahib. 

Bapumia Shermia, member of the Dholka Municipality aiui 
Honorary Magistrate in the Ahmcdabad District in the Bombay 
Prcsitlcncy. 

Makhdiim. Karm Husain, Honorary Magistrate, Muzaffargarli 
District, in the Punjab. 

Cowasji Hatti Darn, of Sconi, in the Central Provinces. ** 

Khnda Baksh, jamadar in the Bcrbera and Bulhar Police on the 
Somali Coast. 

Rao Sabin, 

Vishvanaih K ishav Joglckar, Vice-President of the Talnka Board’ 
of Karagji in the Dharwar District in the Bombay Presidency. 

Rai Sahib, 

Babu Nava Krishna Rai, a retired Inspector of Police in the 
Bengal Presidency. 

Kanshi Singh, Sub-Overseer, Military Works Department. 

Babu Amar Nath, officer in charge of arrangements for Ruro[v.*U'i> 
visitors to Kashmir. 

Lala Bisheii Das, Wazlr-I-Wazarat of Ladakh. 

Tbuye gaung ngujt Da ya Min. 

MaungShwe O, Inspector of Police, Burma. 

Abmudan gaung Ta^eik ya Min, 

Mating Pc (l). Extra Assistant Commissioner, Burma. 

Kyet thaye zaung SaM y a Min, 

Saw Naw Maiiig Savvbwa of South Hsen Wi. 


In the London list of New Year honours the following appoiut- 
ments appear : — 

Peeragei. 

Sir Frederick Leighton and Mr. Henry FI iclis Gibbs. 

Privy Councillor, 

Sir Richard Temple. 

Baronets, 

Surgeon- General Arnotr, Snrgeon-Gcncral Joseph Fayrcr, and 
Mr. William Coddington, Member of Parliaments'^ 

Knights. 

Howard Vincent, and Justices Farran and Bayley. 

Knight Commander of the, Bath. 

H. H. Johnston, Commissioner of Nyassaland. 

Pcet Laureate. 

Alfred Austin has been appointed Poet Laureate. 


Babu Ram Oklioy Chatterjea, late a Deputy Magistrate and 
Deputy Cull-ctor in the Bengal K'‘e8idcncy. 

Babu Sarat Chunder Das, C.I.E., Tibetan Trandator to Govern- 
ent. 



DE\!'>IESS COVII’LETELY CURED 1 Any person antr-ni.g 
from i^eii Mois-a in tne He ul, inny learn of .1 new, •simple 
treatment, which is proving very successful in completely curing casi'^ 
if sili kiniU. F ill p II ticnlars, iiiclnding many unsolicited testimoniaN 

ost free on application. 

brought before 
ga, 39, Victor M 
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WEEKLYANA. 


With the Ye »r we he^in n new vofnme— volume XV — Reis 

and Ri\yyet. We »n .lc» no neiv promi'^es, we propose no new pro- 
gramme, we aiinomir* no new .’irriogem-nt^ we offer no piize<, we 

make no Ahow, hut meTn to continue on the old linen laid down hy our 
great Chief, the late Dr. Sambhu Chunder Monkerjee. We^annot 
do better than open onr present number with New Year’s Honours. 
However earned, they are welcome to the recipients and their friends 
and may lend to charity and charitableness. 

• • 

There was the n^nal Proclamation Parade on the first day of the 
year. But the Viceroy could not attend. It was no merry Christmas 
to him. Nor did New Year dawn happy to him. He still lies on a 
sickoed. The State Dinner at Government House has been put off 
and the State Ball indefinitely postponed. Lord Elgin’s progress 
towards recovery is veiy slow. 

While shooting on Sir Edward LJtwson’s estate at Hall Barn, 
Bucks, the Prince of Wales met with an accident. The birds 
were ,«ientiful and strong on the wing, with a strong wind blow- 
ing. A< the Prince fired at a bird directly above him, some grains 
of unconsumed powder were blown into his right eye. The pain was 
very great, which was relieved by hot fomentations procured by Dr. 
Kennedy of Beaconsfield, who also applied cocaine to deaden the 
sensibility. 

Shetland and Iceland are to be j'oined by a cable, Great Britain, 
Denmark and Iceland jointly guaranteeing interest on the capital 
fill the purpose. 

e 

• « 

The Elliott Prize for Scientific Resekaeh will be given this year to 
any native of Bengal, including any Eurasian or domiciled European 
residing in Bengal, for the best essay, giving the results of original 
research or investigation in any branch, Physical Science, com- 
posed dunng the cuneiit year. 


In the la^t M. A. Rx»miuation of the Calcutta University, 84 candi- 
dates p.isscd successfully. Thus — 


Engli^li I, 4 ; II, 14 ; III, f6, total ... 

... 34 

S;in«krit I, i ; 11 , 4 

... 5 

Aiahic 11 

... 1 

Hisidiy, II, r ; III. 1 

>.. ... 2 

...euinl and M-iral .St ifliice I, 3 ; II, 3 ; III 5 

... II 

M.aliemaiics I, 3 ; 1 1 , 3 ; III, 3 

... 9 

Naiiirai and Physic. il Science : 


A. Chf'uistry It, 2 ; III, 6 

... 8 

C. Phynics I. 3; H, 8 ; III, 2 

... 13 

F. G«‘()lngy H 

... I 

The institiiticins which sent up most of these 

arc (he Presidency 

College, F. C. Ins-iintion and Duff College, General Assembly’s Insti- 

tution, D.icca College, Smskrit College, Hislop College, Hnghli Col- 


and City College. Of the 84, 21 are Private Students and 3 
Teachers. 

• • 

The Calcutta Electric Lighting Act, 1895, passed by the Lieutenaet- 
Govcrnor of Bengal in C(»uucil, received the assent of His Honour 
on the 17th August, 1895, and the assent of the Viceroy and Governor- 
Gener.al on the 19th December 1895, and having been published in 
the Calcutta Gazette of the rst of January 1896, came Into operation 
from that date. The Act applies to the whole of municipal Calcutta. 

#% 

Mr. Charles Edward Burkland, C.I.E., Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal, Goneral, Revenue and Statistical Departments, has been 

le-.ippoiiitccl a member of the Bengal Legislative Council. 

Mr. F. F. Handley, Officiating Additional District and Sessions 
Judge, 24-PerganHs and Hooghly, Kumar Gopendra Krishna Deb, 
Officiating District and Sessions Judge, Nadia, and Mr. A. F. Stein- 
berg, Officiating District and Sessions JudgOi Rungput, have been 
confirmed in their respective appointments. 

Raja Jyoii Gnr,* of Mytodal bu rkaiffd aH (hank, of ibe 


Lieutenant-Governor, for the offer of a donation of Rs. 4,000 for the 
estabiikhiiieiit f>f a dispensary at Gewankhally and of nii annual pay- 
ment of R«. for its in.iiuteuance. Tite District B >ard will con- 
tribute Ki. 6:>o per aniHim low irds the siippoii uf the institution. 

Professor Richard is before the public ag lin— not by hi^ exhibition of 
mat veiloits ciire^, but for exhibmou nf temper and unruly (feaiment of 
patients. He has descended from the theatiiral plaifoim to the Police 
dock— to answer a charge of abusive language, .assault and criminal 
intimidation. Mr. Cranenburgli, on behalf of E. Calder, has obtained 
a summons from the Chief Magistrate against the Electiic Docto*. 
Tlie Statesman, which has always been ahead of the Calcutta press in 
publishing the Professm’s prominence, reports 

“ Mr. Cranenburgli staled that the name of the Professor was 
Richard Gtiismardo, rt/rVij Richard Morross Albert Richard, M. E., 
of 17, Chnwringliee. His clifiil had for several yeais b»*eii in the 
employ of Messrs. Diguain, Robinson and Spat kes, who had to dis- 
pense with his services in consequence of his siiffeiing fiom phthisis, 
but they from time to time made him cnmpassioi^ate allowances. On 
the 30(h December last, Calder called on the Professor, with the object 
of consulting him as to his sickness. He explained to him that he 
wfinld have come long agfi to be tieated, but he had been infiuenced by 
what he had been told and read in scveial papers, particularly 
Electticity^ a respectable London weekly, in its issue of November rst, 
1895. Mr. Calder suggested that if there were any iruih in the 
allegations made, it would add greatly to the Piofessor’s reputation 
and to his income if he refuted them. Mr. Craiienburgh here read the 
paragraphs referred to, and, continuing, said that the Professor on 
being then asked what he would charge, and to make a concession in 
consequence of Mr. Calder’s cireiimstaiices, replied that his charge was 
Rs. 1,000. Mr. Calder off-red Rs. roo, whereupon the Professor flew 
into a great rage and struwk Calder a blow on the chest, which, Mr. 
Cranenburgli submitted, was a brutal attack on a man suffering from 
a chest complaint. The Professor then kicked Calder, and shouting 
* kick him out,’ * kick him nut,’ had him ejected, threatening at the 
same time to assault him with u horsewhip.” 

• 

• • 

A SUIT— Rajiakshmi Debi vs. the Secretary of State and others— is 
being heard by Mr, Justice Ameer Ali, in the Original Side of the 
High Court which shews how the Incom-Tax Act is wmked. One Purna 
Chunder Shaw deceased owning 8, Hara Chunder Mullick’s Lane, but 
residing elsewhere, having neglected payment of Rs. 20, the in- 
comedax, was fined by the Collector an equal amount. On application, 
the fine was remitted and Rs. 20, the amount of the tax, paid. 
Shaw, secure io his mind that there was no State demand on him, 
transferred, in December 1882, the said premises and other pro- 
perties to his religious preceptor, the husband of the plaintiff, for 
religions and other purposes. Before a year had elapsed, tlie donor 
and the donee were surprised to find, that the house, valued by the 
plainlifl at Rs. 30,000, had been sold by the Collector of the 24-Par- 
ga.ias for Rs. 2,600 for certain costs payable to the Collector of 
Income Tax, Calcutta. The plaint seeks to set aside the sale on 
grounds of irregulaiity, nnder-value, &c. 

The preliminary objection of the Advocate General that the suit 
cannot lie against the Secretary of State, in the absence of notice 
of suit, WHS over-ruled by the Judge. 

Mr. Woodroffe, on behalf of the plaintiff, has raised several incou- 
venieot questions for the Government to answer. Among others, he 
contends that no more than double the tax was claimable and that no 
sum by way of costs was recoverable under the Act. 


NOTES & LEADERETTES, 

OUR OWN NEWS 

& 

THE WEEK’S TELEGRAMS IN BRIEF, WITH 
OCCASIONAL COMMENTS. 

There are sympiomi of decided rapprochement between Tink#*/ 
and Russia. The pi tposal of the British sympathisers wMh the 
Armenians that Russia should uiidertn|M to pacify Armenia is not 
favoured in St. Petersburg. Tne hat despatched Arif Pasha 

to St. Petersburg with costly presenll for the Cxar. It is rumoured 
that he is entrusted with a special mission. 

All the Powers are urging the Porte lor lenient treatment to the 
Zetton insurgents, who are taking refuge in the mountains. The 
Porte has instructed the Governor of Zeitun that the inhabitants 
who were not actually engaged in tho insurreciion are not 10 be 
moieited. . 
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Numerous arresls of Turks hove been made at Consiaoiinople. 
iocluding ihree Governmeut clerk«, who are charged with organising a 
demonslraiioo against the present idginie. 


Thi revenue returns of Great Britain show an increase for the past 
nine months of six million three hundred and ninety thousand pounds, 

of which stamps contribute four millions and-a-qnarter. The Budget 

w ill show a surplus of nearly five millions. 


The year is heralded with British reverses in the Dark Continent. 
There are persistent rumours at Johannesburg of a secret arming 
of the Uitlanders. President Kruger has returned from the country. 

It is stated that he is fully alive to the gravity of the situation, and ts 
taking the necessary .steps to meet the storm. If it comes, General 
Joiihert will be summoned to Pretoria. The foreipners at Johannes- 
burg are much divided. The Germans and Americans side with the 
Government against the National Union of the Transvaal British 
Society. The situition is growing acute, and many ladies and 
children are leaving the Rand. It is expected that several of the 
leading mines will be shut down at once. The burghers have been 
w.arned that they must be ready for active service, and mercantile 
associations have organised a town bodyguard to preserve order, but 
will l.ake no active part in any civil war or rebellion. The Germans 
have selected a committee to arrange a plan of action. The French and 
German Press are strongly anti-English on the Transvaal question. 
The German press encourage President Kruger to resist the demands 
of the Uillanders, whom they call adventurers and goldgrnbbers. 

In response to the appeal of the leading inhabitants of Johannesburg. 
Dr. Jameson, the Biitish Smith Africa Company’s administrator at 
Mashonaland, with seven hundred Chartered police, crossed the border 
and inarched to Johannesburg. It is rumoured that General Joubert, 
with a force of Boers, marched to intercept him. 

Mr. Chamberliin, Secretary of State for the Colonies, cabled 
to Dr. Jameson to return, and also to President Kruger, demand- 
ing that he would do Ids utmost to prevent hostility, offering 
the assistance of England to eff-ct a peaceful solution of the 
difficulty. The Patty Nems considers Dr. Jameson’s action highly 
reprehensible. The Times suspends its judgment but states that if 
the fears expressed in the Uitlanders’ appeal are justified, then the 
Britisli people will approve of his conduct. Referring to President 
Kruger’s reported appeal to the French and German Consuls, the 
Times declares that Great Britain will not endure any foreign inter 
ventinn in the Transvaal, nor suffer anarchy there. 

Dr. Jameson duly received his orders to return, but persisted in 
ignoring them. 

Fighting began Bl four o'clock on Wcdnesdny morning. Dr. 
Jameson was driven from several positions he had taken up and had 
to snreiider. 

the despatch he sent while fighting was proceeding says that the 
Boers hud taken twenty-two wf>utided prisoners, including three 
officers, besides twenty unwounded prisoners. 

Mr, Camberirtin has telegraphed to Pretoria, asking that generous 
treaty^nt may be shown to the wounded and the prisoners. 

Hercules Robinson is going to Pretoria at once. 

The German Emperor has telegraphed to the President Kruger, 
warmly congrauilating him on his success in repelling armed invaders, 
and preserving the independence of ihe Transvaal, 

The London papers, in discussing the Johfmnesburg disaster, deplore 
Dr. Jameson’s aciion, but hope tint President Kaiger will nevertheless 
redress the reasonable grievances of the Unlanders. 

The Fiench papers are exultant ovf»r the defeat of Jameson’s force 
by the Boers, and declare that France, Germany and Russia united 
will protect the rights of the Transvaal, 


The American House of Representatives rnnsidered a Bond Bill em- 
powering Secretary Cailisle to issue three per cent, bonds, .and pass- 
ed a short term B'H, by one hundred and sixty-nine against one 
hundred and ihiriy-six. 

Negotiations between Great Biitain and France are proceeding 
regarding H irriir and the Mekong, and it is uudersioftd that France 
is very desirous of an entenU on all pending questions. 


A MEMORIAL for Government to favour the Kafirs of the Hindoo 




Kooshi. being »i(!neu’?yi» number of Engli.h and foreign scholitr. 
and ttt||rned and philanthropic societies. 

The French Chamber of Deputies has voted a Madagascar credit of 
seventeen million francs. 


IN a speech from the throne, the Mikado stated that foreign rela- 
lions of Japan are growing more intimate And yet he slated 
that measures would be adopted for increasing the defences of the 
Empire. 

— ■ ■■■ 

The results of the University elections for Fellowship are, 

1. Dr. Suresh Prasad Sarhadhicary, 

2. Babu Y.Uiudra Nath Roy Cbowdry, 

3. Babu Lai Behary Milter. 

The first emtes in as a matter of cour.se, for there was one medical 
degree-holder to be recftmmended and Sarhadhicary had no 
competitor. The scion of the Taki House had been longest in the field 
and been well supported. The remaining successful candidate is'the son 
of the Hon’ble Esan Chiiitder Milter and knows how to fight an 
election. 


The Tribune of Lahore reports 

“The Maharaj Rana of Jhallawar was invested with full authority 
last year m Jmif, .md bus since been exercising the powers confened 
on him. Lately, the Political Officer, Captain Gordon, has been trying 
to constitute himself into a conn of appeal, and to tiitetfere with tlic 
Chief’s proceedings. In last October Captain Gordon wrote a letter 
to the Maharaj Rana questioning some of his decisions. The Maharuj 
Rana has sent a spirited reply, in the course of wnich he says I 
am not aware whether you arc competent to hear appeals against my 
decisions in any w.iy, aiffi to wiite for slaying such »»rders as have 
been already issued ny me. I do not see there is any inch ronditimi 
in the Jhallawar Treaty or in the Viceroy’s A'AnWAi dated June 1894. 
If you have been, however, aiiihorised to that eflTeci, I shall be oblige*! 
If you would kindly send a copy of such orders to me before the 
Christmas holidays.* ’* 

The Rana is tempting fate by his “ spirited reply.” Matters must 
have gone too far between him and the Political to elicit such a rclori» 
The Rana not only openly resents the iiiterfciice with his powers but 
hIso prescribes the rune for production of the representative’s authority 
to dictate. The Chief may be within his rights. Their exercise is, 
however, not always palatable to Residents, and soiiiciimes brings 
disgracewiihsub5eque.nl cuitailment of even the show of auihoniy. 



Again, 

“ A story is abroad that Sir Denni^; Fazpatnrlc, while out liding in 
the morning the other day, saw a nnmhei id Chnstmas evi- 

dently intended for some offici ils, being --u . i-il tlirmigh ihe stiret**. 
He Slopped his horse and told the men ilmt no should b»* pif- 

semed to any officer and ihey had bmer f.ke ihr thing, hark. A- 
happens with such stones we are mn told whether His Honot s ad- 
vice was followed or not. The men were ineiely carriers and h.ul 
their masters’ orders. In anoth-i province a Kurnpean ofTn er onre 
told us ill the course of conversation that he was not at all desiromj, 

of accepting presents oi daliSy hut «oinetimcs-«e had no choice. He 
mentioned a person.il experience that he had had. He was in chmge 
of a snb-divisioii and was mit in camp during the winter. One 
morning a man brought him a lamb, saying that it was . 11 present 
from his master, a zemindar m the neighhntirhond. The officer said 
that he did not mind biiying the lamb at a fair price bin wmiUI on no 

account accept it as a gift. ‘ bahib,’ replied the man ♦ my inaM^r 
does not sell lambs, and I have no aiulmriiy to sell this one. If I 
were to lake it back to him, he would iim let me off with a whole 
skin’ Tiie man then q.ioMly lied the l.unbto a lem-peg, and bowing 
to the officer, said Now you may do with it what you like. Ami 
without waning for the n-ual bukshish, or further parley, he made a 
cle.m holt of H, ami w.s out of sight nr a few mome,,i,. ‘What 

woul.l y.m have me to d*. ?’ asked the (ifficer. If I had let the lamb 
loose, it might have been Stolen, or what would have been worse for Ihc 

mnO who had Inonghi it to me, it would have found its way ba< k 
home. Theie wai nothing left for it but to keep the lamb. 

So there is no help but to accept tlic duli, any rules to the coniraiy. 

n iscs HO offence in the giving and 
ltd wine* and puf* 
HloDi in the 
ttt in India 
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arc 00 leif than 13 candidate! for the Vice-Chairmanship of 
the CalciUta Corporation. When a post is advertised, any body seems 
competent m reply. Broadly speaking, there arc 5 Europeans, ^ 
Hindus, and f .M ih'>inedan. Formerly the place was reservrd for 
Europeans, but it lias H«en Riven for sev«»ial jrearsto native*, and there 
seems no disposnion to re-'»ne»i it to Emopean , The election will, 
therefore, be rnnfiiied to the Hindus and liie Mussulman. Of these B, 
the most t.‘ilk*ii aii tiii, that is, who have canvassed most, are the 
I Mahomedan and 3 Bengalis, ^Moulvi Budruddin Haider, Registrar, 
Bench of Honorary Presidency Maijistraies ; Babu Nogendra N ilh 
Sircar, Head Assistant, Revenue Department, Bengal Scct^etanat ; 
Baboo Nilamber Morrkerjee, late Chief Judge and Finance Minister 
of the Kashmir State, and B tboo Charon Chunder Mitter, son 
of the late Baboo Nilcotnul Milter of Bandipur and Allahabad. 
It io to be regretted that, from the beginning, a race question 
has "been sought to be made of the election. Some well-meaning 
Europeans have taken tip the Mahomedan by the hand, while others 
have declared themselves for the Secretariat man, otherwise styled 
the official candidate, who is supposed to have at his back some of 
the Secretaries of the L >cal Goveniinent with which rests the ultimate 
sanction of the appointment. Baboo Charon Chunder is a host in 
himself — Pleader, Zemindar in the districts of Hnoghly and the a4-Par- 
ganas, Municipal Commissioner of the Allahabad Board, Vice 
Chairman of the Allahabad municipality, Honourable member of the 
Legislative Council of the N.-W. P. and Oudh, Auditor for Banks 
and Joint-Stock Companies, and what nut besides. According to 
one account, he has the appointment in his pocket, with Rs. r,soo 
as special pay for special qualifications, such as his genius for 
assessments. The remaining candidate is the only one who has 
high university distinctions. He has besides seen the highest 
and most responsible service in one of the most important border 
Native States, where he himself introduced municipal administra- 
tion. He retired on a pension equal to the pay of the post he 
seek!, which if he had been permitted to drew, would 
have placed him above the humiliating positum he now Bods 
himself in. A question has been asked why Baboo Nilamber left the 
Kashmir service? We will let the British Resident, Sir Oliver Sr. 
John, answer it. Babu Nilainbnr ** quitted the Maharaja's service 
sooner tiian connive .at peculation he was powerless to prevent.” We 
will not believe the rumour that the Secretariat man has been pitted 
against the Kashmir ex-official in pursuance of the policy which 
keeps Baboo Nilamber out of his sanctioned annuity. If the 
Secretaries of the Bengal Government be indiscreet, the Commis- 
sioners h.ave a duty to perform-’to themselves and the ratepayers 
in general, by appointing the best of the baker's dosen, unmoved 
by other considerations than the good of the muntcipaliiy. 

The other candidates are Babu Kali Kumar Roy, M. A., R. L., 
Pleader ; Mr. Alfred McCabe Dallas, L. M., L. R. C. P., Medical 
Officer to the HafTrey Valley Planters' Association ; Captain Andrew 
Hearsay ; Mr. W. L Joakiin ; Mr, John Hague ; Babu Amrita L'»l 
Dey, B.A., B.L, Professor, Maharaja's College, Jeypore ; Mr, W. J. 
Owers, Hyderabad, Dcccau ; Babu J ly Gobind Sliome, M.A., B'.L., 
Pleader, High Court ; Brindabiin Missra, Lucknow. 

Th« Blotting Pad and Diary for 1896 of the Scottish Union and 
National Insurance Company is welcome indeed. It is neatly done up 
and contains 3 pages for memoranda, 12 pages for diary for all the days 
of the year and a sheet almanac. Of Course you have also the prin- 
cipal facts concerning the Company—when it was founded, the 
amount of its capital, the number of shareholders, the amount 
of the invested Funds, the number of policies issued, the amount of 
the existing policies with the number of lives insured. Yon are 
at Brst Introduced to the Brst Governor of the Company, Sir Waiter 
Scott, Bart, whose portrait is given on the cover. 

The Mohun Mela, started last year as an opposition shop to the 
Fancy Fair from which a certain class is excluded, was repeated | 
thil year under altered manegement. The original projectors were 
not allowed any hand, though they could not be kept out al- 
together. The Flower Show at the Seven Tanks having been dit- 
cuutinued, the Industrial Associatiooiits utilised the new Fair for their ' 
own purposes and resolved to purge it ol all impurity. An attempt 
was made to have their Exhibition opened on the Mela grounde 
by the Viceroy. But it was not to be. Hit Excellency was advised 
that he could not bp piwftnL Sa Show wes opened by Dr. Watt 


Europeans with a large number of Hindustanis were present. On 
[ the arrival of Dr. Watt, the b.ind played “ Welcome,” and then a 
I song, not patriotic AS meiuiined in the programme, was sung. After 
this, was read a short history of the lodustrial Associ ition, by the 
Secretary. Rai Parbaii SaiikHr Chau thiiri ftllo.ved, deploring the 
lost industries, and invited the wealthy of the com luinity to join them 
for revival of their past glory. It was the day for the display of pa- 
triotism all round. A short poem in Bengali was then recited, but 
it failed to produce the desired effect. 

The master of the ceremony. Dr. Watt, expatiated on the utility 
of such exhibitions of Indian products. The indigenous arts and 
m.inufactures should be kept up, he advised, but how so desirable an 
end could be achieved, was not explained. The failure in the pro- 
duction of cotton fabrics, he ascribed to the great extension of 
trade in jute and tea. Jute, at least, is highly remunerative to the 
grower, the capital needed being comparatively sni.'ill. Bengal abnnnds 
in iron ore, yet little is done for extraction of that highly useful metal. 
He spoke of international exhibitions as mistakes, for they are often 
injurious. The products of one country may be supplanted by suc- 
cessful imitations in another. In the last London exhibition, a Hindu 
idol had been shown to him, manufactured in England as an imi- 
tation of the stone ones made in India. He recommended inter- 
provincial exhibitions to be held in Calcutta, Bombay, and other prin- 
cipal cities of India. 

In moving the vote of thanks, Dr. Sircar pointed out that inter- 
national exhibitions are, no doubt, injurious to weak nations, but it is 
difficult to oppose them. When taking place in Europe, Indian 
products cannot fait to be exhibited. The difficulty may be remedied 
by cultivation of science side by side with art. It is art backed 
by science that has made the European nations what they are. 
ludiaii arts, unbacked by science, will not be able to compete in any 
market. Knowing and doing are two things. Knowing is science 
and doing is art. They must be conbined to achieve success. Doing 
cannot be successful unless you know well what to do and how to do. 

Rii Bihadur Kmai Lai Dey seconded the vote of thanks. Dr. Watt, 
in replying, observed that he meant art with science, not art alone. 
His object was the preservation of indigenous high .arts. 

Three cheers were then given by the assembly to the Queen-Empress 
and the band played "God save the Queen.” 

Various entertainments were provided for the spectators, such as 
FemiU bmly migio, dr.imatic pL*rformances, concerts, gym- 

nastics, marionettes, and fireworks. 

Compared to the exhibitions held at D.imDnm during the Flower 
Show, the last Indtrial Show cannot he pronounced a successful at- 
tempt. There were wanting horticultural .and agricultural products. 
Among the indigenous maoiifictiires, whirh were many, the following 
are worthy of meiion ; K. C. Bose's cornfl »wer, barley and biscuits ; 
Gonsalves Co’s, pooioeugr.nres ; K isim A« iff Brother’s siik cloths, 
North West Soap Co’s, soaps ; cloth manuf ictur^^s from the Elgin 
Mills; K. C. D padlocks, and matches from Indian and Bengal 
Match factories. 

OSE of the recipieutf of the New Ye,ar's Honours, of 1895, Rai 
Bahadur H iri Krishna Mizum iar, nf I«l.«Mip<ir, in ihe Murslndabad 
Distnri, !i.a» not survired his investiture. died, at fisrh-ampore, of 
apoplexy, on the l8(h of December, at the agu of 39. He was making 
himself u name, under the patronage of M *. K-miSfly, the District M\- 
gi.straie. who attended the funeral. Mrv K-miedy, who was a mother 
to the deceased, paid a visit of coudoience to me ladies of his family. 
The rise of Mr. M izum lar w is remirkibl**. The school tn.al he 
founded at Islarnpore and which continues to be a blessing to the 
locality, brought him to the notice <if G ivenimeut. He was made an 
Honorary M igistrate and given lodependeut powers ; he was a member 
of the District Board and Cliairm iu of the Sadr Local B mrd. His 
literary activity was on a par with his .ambition in other direction*. 
In 1882, be published in Batigili the ffrst volume of a History of 
India, treating of the Vedic period. It Is dedicrsied to Dr. Rajendra- 
lala Mitra. 


The last (September) oumoer of the JVa/fMj/ i§ not an- 
mtercsting. The first paper, ** An ladtan Pears,” by Mr. F. H. 
Skriiie, describes la detail the maoufaciure of soap by a brabcti 
of the North West Soap Cumpiiuyat Garden Reach. It seeme 
(hat umil i 880 | India, although producing in abundance the prin- 
cipal aubiiaoces used iu the preparation, was content to depend on 
Europe lor heriupplp of soap. In that pear the North Wilst Soap 
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C^mpRity frtundiftd ft sfnftH 'factory iCt 'MeferUt. ‘It Mi® ^w>^- 

p'ei^ed, and in 1883 it dbtainftd'th^ r^nly ((nld ittedftl lfr^«rrde'd to the 
Ihdian soap at the Calcutta Exhibition. I^n ye.lfk ffttCr, the 
DiVectors, finding {he demand outstrip the supply, Extended their 
tfp^rations to Calcutta, securing for ft song SeVet'a|i ftCrtS of 
land 'enclosed by a high halt with a large house 'litithin it. It vSftS 
the rt^idence of a MusSalman lioblemah conrtect'ed Wlfh thh ex-fCing 
<Jf Oudh's Court. Mr. SkrIneV description rtf {he SeVeVftI processes 
is not burdened with technical words ftnd expressions. It Ctmitot, 
therefore, fail to Interest the general render. The 'CrtfWphYty 'hftve 
begun well, but it will take lotig to perfect their Xt'ticle. Tifey 'sell 
tablets in imitation of liars’ hnd flieir cheapness may hereafter drive 
out from the Indian matket, his Which, We XthderstniVd, Tails. ^hbft 0‘f 
{he demand. Sodp like wine Intproves by keeping. ‘Fresh from 
the manufactory, it lacks many rtf the prrtperties ifrtr Wiilch It is 
vhlued. The Indian imitation, though much cheaper, cannot ap- 
proach the original in coloUr, transparency, flavour abd durability 
or resistance to water. The sCCrtted oties sWell trto strong and 
are disagrei'able, and instead rtf cleansing ihe skin impart to 
it a sticky rrtatier that has to be Washed rtlfif wllh care. 
The second article in the magazine, England 'ftnfl ihe 'Medi- 
tertaneaii, ’ by R. C. Bj, is a valu.able codtributiob 'to {he dis- 
cussion, carried on in ‘fertglaud on the desIVitbility of strengthening 
the British N ivy. The possessions of England are separated'frotn 
each other by great distances. One fleet or two, however* large, 
cannot defend the whole "rtmpite. The wHtbr wishes to point out' 
thm if England is not 'to rifu the risk'nf being beaten in a cenflict, 
4 he should do what Her neighbours ftre ‘doing, lhat Is, add to 
the strength of her n’avy. The p.tper is a Well-written one, and 
wmkes out a case Trtr the Increase of naval expenditure. ‘“'’Kings 
and Beard'S "Isa ilmrt es^ay bySirat ChahdrftTiTitra, B. L.,' 

containing curious information. “'Ceremonial Lnve In Bengal “ 
by D. N. Neogi, B. A., sustains the interest excited by the pre* 
?iotts Instalments under 'the s.lflie head. The paper ob’ “’Raja Sir 
Didknr Ttao, Knight ” Is 'extremely short. 'A derailed account of 
his fife <18 wanted. The gfeui stdtcsman is still bllve. In- 
formation, however, that Is boW available, will 'be lost a few years 
hence. 'A biograph icnl Volume, reblete With interest ftnd throwing a 
flood of light on the admInUiralirtn bl ihe 'Mkhtatfa ’States, may 
be produced with Ihe aid rtf the Riji. “ The Continental 
Ladies* Letter from Parts,'* though short, gives some interesting 
information regarding French martrtWrs, 'dress, ’and cookery. ’The 
Sonnet by C. L AfetUder parses muster. Tne notices of books 
are geneniily ne*at. We ibe that B ibu * Kobin Chandra ‘Sen*# 
latest poem, “ AmitJibha,’*' is Oharacterfsed as deflcieiit in 'fire and 
pathos. The reviewer nrttides tfVe blunders that we were the first to 
point mu in the SahSkHt ’ <j(\lOmtfrtns with *ifhich the preface is 
gimisfied. The hope is expressed that the blemishes wilt be removed 
In a second edition, A ’bid ' 'poem, however, Cannot be mftdegoot) 

by mere revision. 
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THE OLD YEAR. 

Another year'has been numbered with the past.'The 
events, as faras hiim*anity is concerned, have been the 
same or nearly the same in character as those of its 
predecessors. There h.aVe been birth.s and deaths, joy 
and sorrow, in every land. There has been progress 
In Vnilny directions as a falling back in some. The 
optimist has his budget of facts for congratulating 
himself upon the extension he believes in of human 
happiness. The pessimist has his tale of wrong and 
evil for laying on oome sombre touches on, the' 
gloomy picture he is in the habit of frightening 
himself with. The philosopher, without yielding to 
joy and sorrow, may'wait for taking stock and re- 



camiot ^beft be temporary in thfeir effect*. Man's 
concerns for the most part are enfluted with *trch a 
principle df elasticity that 'their expansion and not 
repression ia inevitable. Nor Was there anything 
among the occurrences of which can be said to 
have .seriously interfered with the operation oT that 
inexorable law. 

The year 1895 qpened with the attention of 
the civilised world directed to events developing 
themselves in the ‘far East. Japan, though inferior 
to China in territorial extension, had declared war 
against her continental neighbour. The resources of 
the latter were generally believed to be inexhaustible. 
The year 1894 closed with symptoms plainly 
indicating that the beginning of the end had come. 
By February, the war was nearly over. That 
which had scarcely been expected, .came to pass. 
China was beaten at all points, and before <April 
was at an end, a -treaty of peace was concluded 
under which China had 'to pay a heavy sum as 
war-inde.n»niiy to the victor. 'I’he contest 'proved 
the measure of 'progress achieved by Japan and 
the retrogrciTsion of China in ■ consequence, as is 
believed, of official corruption all round. That 'Chinn 
was able 'to "meet 'the enormous indemnity exacted 
from her, spertks well for 'her ■solvency and 
the elasticity df her resources. 'One /'feature of 
the war could ndt 'fail to be marked. Japan was 
ndt alldweB to reap the full benefit 'df her suc- 
cess in arms. The European Powers intervened, 
some directly and some indirectly. Amoqg others, 
Russia in particular was opposed to the extension 
of Jqpane.se influence on the Asiatic -continent. Per- 
haps, after all, the result' has not .been .undesirable. 
China laid helplessly -low at the »faet .of Jqpa»\, 
without anybody comii^g forward -to mitigate the 
severity of Japan’s demands, would usestaiuly have 
been % piteous speotaole. 

The <eleciion<K»f <a mew -Prwident -df she 'French 
Republic, wUhithe administrative change* that follow- 
ed' it, ‘formed -RHOther importRnt>eyent 4 u ihe ’political 
world, In '-the aflairs of France, the • expedition 
against Mddagattefar miust also receive prominence. 
It was a *war 'Of ’civilisation 'with all 'Its deadly re- 
soiTrces BgalnUt •seitii-bat'barism 'Still depending on 
means, ’many 'of ''which are eritlrely 'primitive, ‘fqr 
both dtwttk 'and defence, The resUh, ‘fberefore,,. 
could ndt be tftherWise. The success <ff 'France 
was tfssarefl. It 'wa.s delayed 'by v.irious cireuin- 
[istailces, chief "amongst Whi^h was ilLsease. But 
• the check sustained by the French arms proved 
'temporary. The -anticipations of the 'invMders 
were at last realised, -and the jMflnetiiee ''ofjFrBnce 
is now supreme in »that large island "furiii^ing'tiu 
'excellent halBwny’Station in the old highway df’ni.ost 
of the European nations 'to India round the 'Gape 
In a chronicle of 'I bps prominence mifst'.})n giVe'n 
! to the' affairs of Turkey. Without precise ’Iwowledgc 
|of' the causes that led to' the atrocities committed 
against 'the Christian population of Arinenii>v'',tlu: 
indigt\ation of the whole civilised world was rtwised 
against “ the uiwpejtkable Turk,” Pressure* Wasihr^gh.t 
to bear upon the Sultan -.to 'put 'his hoiiSe'l'in 'on|cr. 
The Snlran, h.s 1 nwiral, chafing 'under’such nwetlnn, -of 
the ■foreign Powers, ■wloppedithe' policy '<jf ^hiJflliag 
as'the'oniy means' dPa'vwding the 'worry. Even'Whe" 

rot always ensy 

land'ihp 
game'fafrffjght- 

'btttnihe 
eastixe . -of 
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impcyitance df ambassadorial notes, several or joint. 
At one time the situation became really alarming and 
^ war with ifhe Turk became almost imminent. 
Happily, tfhe cftouds in . the political horizon melted 
away. So far as England is , concerned with a 
Turkophil party iri power, t!he chances d( complica- 
tions in this quarter no longer exist. 

To us in India no event of the past year could be 
fraught with greater interest than the change of ad- 
ministration in England. At the general election 
that followeflthe dissolution of ParRament, the Liberal 
party lost seat after seat, while the Conservatives won 
success quite unexpected. Iri^h Home Rule and the 
rtjform of the Upper Chamber constituted the chief 
cr.y of the Liberals. The maintenance of both the 
Union andthe Lords intact was the cry of the other 
side. The country pronounced unmistakably on ‘both 
these questions. It is true the Conservative majority 
was swelled by that portion of the Liberals which has 
won the name dT Unionists, but the latter, with their 
strong views on Irish Home Rule and the Upper 
Chamber, could not possibly -stand apart or with Lord 
Rosebery’s folbwers on such an occasion. The Liber- 
als. while acknowledging tiieir defeat .so far as the rc- 
sultsof the general election were ^conoerned, did not 
allow that the country was against them. Their defeat 
was due, they. maintained, to the defective system of 
repfesentatian in vogue. .For all thiU, thejr power 
crumbled aw:ay .and their opponents ifonmed a sort 
<i{ coalition mmistry that is still working with a 
smoothness that could not be readily predicted. 
The Liberal defeat deprived Mr. Dcidkbhoy Narqji 
of his .seat, ^whiJe another Indian geiideman, un-^ 
known before, Mr. Bbownngri, einerecl the House 
of ‘Commons. Of abilities greatly inferior to those 
<bf Mr. Naroji, tbe. new Indian meinberls capacity for* 
evlil . could not be great. But it should be admitted 
that • since his entrance into the lower House, he has 
done nothing to justify the alarm felt'by the friends 
of progress in India. 

til India Xoo ilie past year saw a^war about whose 
Mtility opinion ^ifliilcUl divided. Information was 
ceived of a small British garrison sheit up within an, 
insignificant fort ’far beyond the frontiers of India. 
What had led the .men there few people knew before 
hearing of xheir perilous aituation. British prestige 
required their rescue at any cost. Accordingly, 
the expedition to . Chitral was ordered. The. 
Indian army, it was seen, is in a state of high efii- 
< i<uicy. rile forces were moved with a prompti- 
4U(le ilnit was certainly admirable. The difficulties 
that inanimate Nature presented were surmounted 
with an alacrity 4hat spoke highly of both the 
inoii.aiicl officers employed in the campaign. There 
was fighting along nearly the whole line of the 
march, and in some places even severe fighting. But 
nothing could daunt the prowess of the soldiers en- 
gaged in the expedition. If one officer or corps ac- 
quired greater distinction than another, it was due 
to the accident of situation and time.* Chitral vifas 
relieved. British, prestige was maintained. The. 
usual shower ()f honours took place. The Indian 
tax-payer had to bear the burthen. All the 
characteristics of frontier war were noticeable in the 
Chitral campaign. Apart, however, from thegaljantry 
of the troops and the cost of . the expedition, about 
which opinion cannot be divided, when people 
enqtitre.j^b^Uk^^dvbHtJed a ^tish ^Qffioer wlth^ 
CQ ttOQb 411 > 


what has been called ibe forward policy as a means 
for repeMing Russia from flie Indian possessions of 
Britain. The war was undertaken by one party. 
The settlement of the question, however, depended 
upon the will of another which bad come to power by 
tbe time the campaign was over. The Liberals had 
resolved to withdraw from Chitral, content with 
maintaining a show of supremacy over its affairs. The 
Conservatives, however, resolved to retain Chitral for 
its strategical importance in a war with Russia. It is 
a ticklish question, and whatever may be the views 
of the future historian of India, the retention of 
that mountain fort with the way to it from India kept 
clear by a chain of military posts, is regarded by the 
party in power as a great triumph of Imperial 
policy. 

Next to war, the affairs of peace demand attention. 
Indian 'finances, chiefly through fall in exchange, 
had reached a stage when the re-impo.sitioh of the 
.cottoii'duties became an imperious necessity. With 
the cry of Free trade, Manchester resumed her or- 
ganised agitation against those duties. A counter- 
vailing tax was imposed on the ^prodtice of the In- 
dian Mills so that no pretence might be 'left for the' 
cry that the Indian industry was pu’otected at thfe ex- 
ipense of Manchester. It has bean *<}rfficult, however, 
ito appease the Moloch of Manebester. The Custom 
iMouse figures 'have abundantly ^established the fact 
that tjhe codisumption of Manchester goods in India 
bas stfffered no decrease since the re-imposition 
of the ‘duties. There has even been an increase, 
so that the fears entertained by Manchester havje 
mot been at all realised. The duties have really 
fallen on the Indian consumer. As an indirect tax 
iwbose collection is easy and w%ich is not felt p a 
iburthen by the people of India, it bas every reedm- 
mendation in its favour. Unhappily, Manchester is 
Still harping on it as a standing grievance or a 
menace to her interests. From the weight which 
iManchester has in the lower House of Parliament, 
there can be little doubt that its success is certain in 
the long run. No Secretary of State will be able to 
resist long the demands of Cottonopolis. Indi i, how- 
ever, should be thankful to Lord fjiorge ILufiilton 
for postponing the evil day. 

In the department of legislation, the principal 
measures of general interest were the flill . relating 
to the amendment of the Cantonmerft Act, that to 
Pilgrim Ships and, lastly, iImi to the Police. The 
first of these excited the ner.dN'ss ijK^Frgn.ition of the 
medical officers of Governin<*nt. J'liey lined* 

that they were so upright and consciewtious as to be* 
incapable of breaking the law in n pmniciilar dirc^c'-* 
tion. The provision about the pirnishineirt of peVsorts 
like them on the supposition (/f therr iniiiju^ing 
the line of duty, was taken as a fi.igranL insrilt. 
jBentham had long ago noticed and! #^dfe( tua’by' dis- 
posed of the fallacy lurking behind such an argu-\ 
merit. For all that, the pressure that wasljiavnght to, 
bear upon the 'Government of 'Indra ‘ Wrfs too' 
•much. The Pilgrim Ships Bill, 'intfoduced at 
the instance of the Secretary of State for India. I 
in accordance with certai^ views aiiopted a’t the 
Paris Conference, provoked opposition from the 
Muhoinedan community. The Government grF Itidia 
bad, from the beginning, felt the .error of the posi- 
tion. riie camplatnts of tire Mirssalmans were 
listened to ; wilh a good grace, :mid ’a rupture 

was idy.ofjlitd. 

dbJerflowaWte'Vscopft;'' 'It ■ 
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by the Hon’ble Perozeshah Mehta. Unable to re- 
ply to his arguments, his observations were taken 
by more than one official member as an attack 
oit the Indian Civil Service. No case had been 
made out for the grant of larger powers to the Exe- 
jsutive. On the other hand, solid reasons were urged 
against such grant. For all that, the official mem- 
bers, by their solid votes, carried the measure, The 
result is that the most grievous penalties in the form 
of fines may now he imposed by executive deter- 
mination on any subject of the Crown whatever his 
connection with an area within which there has been 


a disturbance. The great principle of civilised cri- 
minal jurispru<lence, that no man should be punish 
ed without his fault being proved according to 
known rules of evidence and before judges trained 
to apply those rules and competent to weigh pro- 
babilities and draw inferences, was openly violated. 
Abuse of power, it was urged, by members of the 
Civil Service, is not to be presumed. We have it on 
the authority of Sir Charles Elliott that they are all, 
all honourable men, conscientiously striving to do 
their duties, Mr. Levinge at Sylhet and Mr. Wheeler 
in the North West probably unexcepted. Civil liber- 
ty was put back by half a century. There may be 
condemnation and punishment without the grant of 
an opportunity for defence. 

There were changes in the personnel of some of 
the local administrations. Early in the year. Lord 
Harris was succeeded in the Government of Bombay 
by Lord Sandhurst. In Madras also. Lord Wenlock, 
-kfj bis retirement, made room for Sir Arthur Have- 
Jock from Ceylon. In the North West Pro- 
vinces, Sir Antony MacDonnell took the reins of 
Government from the hands of the Senior member 
of' the local Council who had been acting after Sir 
Charles Crosthwaite. In Bengal, during the last month 
of the year. Sir Charles Elliott, after his full five 
years, made over charge to Sir .Alexander Mackenzie. 
Sir Charles Elliott was, no doubt, an able ruler, but 
the sort of ability he had, operated as a positive dis- 
qualification for the rule of a law-governed Province 
like Bengal. His latest apologist observes that he had, 
throughout his term, “ worthily upheld the national 
prestige.” As a matter of fact, even this is his se- 
verest condemnation. He was a Civil ruler in 
one of the oldest Provinces of the British empire 
in the East, where, through spread of education, 
the people have become accustomed to the 
ways of constitutional Government One can 
conceive of Sir Charles Elliott’s upholding British 
prestige in a province like Assam by punishing 
the hill chiefs still steeped in barbarity and com- 
mitting raids into British territory in utter igno- 
rance of British might. We are unable to under- 
stand what shocks British prestige ever received 
in Bengal during Sir Charles’ rule and how it 
became necessary to uphold outraged prestige. 
Were acquittals of accused persons, when the evi- 
dence against tlicm was weak, shocks to British 
prestige ? Probably, however, reference is made to 
Sir Charles Elliott’s policy of screening official 
offenders from public exposure. But of this, here- 
after. * 

The Viceroy’s tour was another noted event of the 
old year. Lord Elgin saw the principal cities and 
tpwns of the empire. He was received everywhere 
with honDurs_du£-JaJu&-JuatuttiiyttMHdBdMiiii 


that should be evoked on both sides on occasions' 
such as these. But they were pa.ssing clouds in a 
welkin otherwise sunny and cheerful throughout. 

The last days of the year witnessed the eleventh 
session of the Indian 'National Congress held at the 
historic capital of the Mahratta empire, with the 
Hon’ble Surendra Nath Bannerjee in the chair. His 
address covers 65 long columns of lead and travels- 
over the entire ground of Congress politics. 

There were many deaths among prominent men in 
India and other countries in 1895. France mourns 
for one of her greatest scholars, vie., M. B irthelemy 
St, Hilaire. India mourns the loss of Mr. Justice 
Mathuswamy Iyer. Bengal also has sustained some 
irreparable losses, chief amongst which are the deaths 
of Dinobandhu Nyayaratna and Kaviraj Gunga 
Prasad Sen. 

WANTED: SEPARATION OF JUDICIAL AND 
EXECUTIVE FUNCTIONS. 

MR. MANOMOHAN GHOSB TO AN ENGLISH INTERVIEWER. 

** I have collected the opinions of Several eminent Anijlo-fndian 
authorities, ranging over a period of nearly forty years, condemn- 
ing this system and advocating separation. Only recently, in 
debate in the House of Lords, over the Maimaniingh case, both 
Lord Kimberley, then Secretary of State, as well as Lord Cross, 
his predecessor, expressed the opinion chat it was exceedingly 
desirable, in the interests of justice, to separate the two functioni.. 
But no step, I regret to say, has been seriously taken to eftecc 
this separation. Lord Kimberley remarked that financial consi- 
derations prevented the Government from introducing this much- 
needed reform. I am sorry that I do not appreciate the force of 
this objection. As my friend, Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt, C.I.E.,, 
of the Bengal Civil Service, now Commissioner of the Orissa 
Division, has shown, the reform could be carried out without costing 
an additional rupee to the State. Although Lord Kimberley had 
been advised that Sir Richard Garth was wrong in stating that the 
principal ground of objection to this reform was an apprehension 
on the part of executive officers in India that their prestige 
would suffer by it, I cannot help saying that, on the contrary, I 
am convinced, from what I have seen, heard, and read, that Sir 
Richard Garth was perfectly right in his assertion, and that the 
financial objection is merely pul forward in the present embarrassed 
state of Indian fiiiances» in order to shelve the question.” 

** Except in the Presidency towns of Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay, where there are Presidency Magistrates, somewhat 
analogous in position to your Police Magistrates in London, all 
petty criminal cases arc tried by three classes of magistrates in 
India, known as the first, second, and third class magistrates. All 
these magistrates in a district are subordinate to the District 
Magistrate, who is the chief executive officer of the district, and 
who hears appeals from the decisions of second and third-class- 
magistrates only. Appeals, where they arc admissible, fronii 
decisions of first-class magistrates, including those of the District 
Magistrate himself, lie to the District Judge, who is subordinate 
only CO the High Court. As regards the power of these magis- 
trates, I ought to tell you that the first-class magistrate is com- 
petent to award a sentence of two years* rigorous imprisonment, 
(what yon call * hard labour *) and a fine of Rs. 1,000 ; a second- 
class magistrate is empowered to inflict six months’ rigorous im^ ^ 
prisoriment and a fine of Rs. aoo ; and a chirc^ass magistrate can 
inflict one month’s imprisonment and a fine of Rs. ^o-. It is the 
District Magistrate who determines, according to the schedule of 
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^enixs in the code of criminil procedure, to which cUm of 
raagiitrete eny given c»»e it to be miide over. A« regards the more 
heinous cases, which, by the Code of criminal procedure, cannot 
be tried by magistrates, they Ve committed to the Court of 
Sessions of the district, where the Sessions Judge tries the case 
With the aid of two aisessori whose opinions he may or may not 
•tollow, orwith thcaid of a jury whose verdict prevail, unless the 
Judge differ, from it and think, fit to refer the case, for the orders 
of the High Court. The assessor, are, in each ease, selected by 
the Judge himself from a list prepared by the Magistrate of the 
district and by the Judge. The jury are selected by lot out of 
those summoned to attend on a particular day. The Sessions Judge 
otherwise called the District Judge, in all trial, has the povver of 
sentencing the accused to transportation for life, or to death. But 
in the latter case the sentence has to be confirmed by the High 
Court. I ought to add that the High Court has power to call up 
and revise the record ‘of all criminal* cases, whether the sentence 
pas|pd 18 appealable or not, and this power of revision by the 
High Court IS a most important and salutary one, and the very 
existence of it, even though seldom exercised, except on questions 

of . law, has# wholesome effect uporf the entire judiciary of the 
country.** ■' ^ 

*1 ** 7 * time past in Bengal a tendency to force 

the Judiciary to decide criminal cases according to the prcconceiv- 
cd Ideas of Execuuve, and this tendency, I am sorry to find, has 
gone so far as to lead the Local Government to assert the right of 
criticising the judgments even of the judges of the High Court, 
who arc iir no way subordinate to the Local Government. As 
regards the Judges and the Magistrates in the interior, attempts 
Imve been made in various ways in recent years to put pressure 
upon them to make their decisions accord with the views entertain* 
ed by the Executive. The Executive are naturally anxious that 
no slur should be cast upon the police by Judges and Magistrates 
and, with that view, of late years, the Executive officers in Bengal 
have had rccourae to various methods, all tending to interfere with 
the judicial independence of Judges and Magistrates.** 

I.— THE SUBORDINATE MAGISTRATBS. 

“ In the oiden days the Executive were in the habit of loyally 
accepting the decisions of judicial tribunals. Bur within the last 
twenty years there has been a manifest tendency to put pressure 
upon our judicial tribunals to decide cases in accordance wi‘h 
the wishes of Che Executive. This pressure is frequently put in an 
indirect way. Judges and magistrates have to look up to the 
Executive for promotion and prcrermeiit, and if their decisions arc 
subjected to criticism by the Executive, such as the magistrate of 
.the district, the Commissioner of the division, or an utidcr-sccre- 
tary to the Government, it must impair the feeling of independence 
which every judicial officer ought to possess. This is not, however, 
the only sray in which die judicial independence of our officers is 
^reateiied. A Deputy-Magistrate has to depend entirely upon the 
District Magistrate for his promotion. The District Magistrate 
combines in himself executive and judicial functions. In his 
Executive capacity— often on an ex pme hearing— he comes 
to the conclusion, for example, that a certain person is obstructive 
and ought to be criminally punished, should an opportunity for 
punishing him offer itself. Such an opportunity may, in Bengal, 
occur at any moment. When a case docs occur in which that 
iinfo^rfunate man is involved, the District Magistrate will probably, 
tor fear . fan application to the High Court for a transfer from his 
UU\ or lor the purpose of showing apparent impartiality, refrain from 
tivmg It himself, but will m^ke it over to a subordinate Deputy- 
M igisiraic with an expression of opinion -more frequently verbal 
ih i.i III writing- -that the man ought to be convicted. The 
D pniy-.VI.igistrate, who is naturally anxious to be in the good books 
the District Magistrate, has not often the courage to acquit the 
^nian, even if he should judicially come to the conclusion tiut the 
man ought to be acquitted. I remember a case in which I moved 
tor a craiisipr of a criminal case from a D.*puty- Magistrate’s file, on 
the ground that the District Magistrate had written a letter to his 
deputy suggesting that the maximum senicncc should be given to the 
prisoner. ( secured the transfer because my client was lucky 
enough to have obtained a copy of the letter. Such instances are, 

J believe, of almost daily occurrence, but many of them do not see 
the light of day ; and if the suggestions or instructioos arc verbal, 
they cannot be proved.** 

“Many Deputy-Magistrates who arc my personal friends have 
lr.*qii«nrly complained that they arc subject to this kind of inter- 
ference, and thac they have had quietly to submit to it. Whenever 
I have succeeded in exposing a District Magistrate who has acted in 
this way, it has been said on his 'belulL--8'jmeinnc8 even by High 
Louft judges from the bench— that this was inevitable by reason of 
the combination ofjudiciHJ and executive functions in the person of 
the ^^itrate, I know of many instances in which what are called 
demt-olMal 'chits* in Indie haye been sent by the District Mafistcate 


nnye oeen sent Dy the District Magis»a|e. 

inagUtrote engiig^^, Jii 




privately, and these do not form part of the . 
they accessible to the Appellate Court o 
known instances In which Distr.ct Magistra 
the right to give any advice they think pro 
magistrates engaged in trying cases. In 
covenanted English magistrate openly told 
would consult the District Magistrate, w 
prosecutor ill the case, as to a particular ma 
^^***®d upon to decide jiidiciHlly. This 
simplicity, and apparently without even kn 
any way objectionable to be advised by 
case. This is how, ordinarily, the indep 
magistrates is interfered wi.th. The practic ' 
existed, so far as the subordinate magistrates 
the last thirty year.';. The Commissioner o 
purely executive officer above the District 
and exercises the right of censuring magi 
judicial work.** 

“ I remember a will-known case in whic*^ 
shovved me an autograph private letter, writte 
missioiier of the Division, in which the latte 
approbation of a particular judgement whi 
delivered, and in which he further weft 
consequence of that judgement the Lieu 
stopped the magistrate’s future promotion for i 
Deputy Magistrate showed me the letter wi 
and begged me not to make any use of it, addin 
I am. The Government treats me in this w 
ment has, on revision, been affirmed by tl 
state of things must, I fear, continue ao longi 
officer of the district continues to exercis 
rcvisional powers over subordinate mggis 
Officer, who is in constant private and officia 
the Superintendent of Police, is often influ 
ex parte representations and reports of the 
ordinate magistrate who hears the evidenc 
with the case, form an opinion the other wa 
officer who has, under these circumstances, th 
resist the temptation of surrendering his own 
his official superior whose approbation it is his i 
“1 can give you from my own experience 
have come under my notice ; but I will select, 
one case, which occurred during the adminis 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Sir Charles 
the extent to which even the Government k 
A few years ago I was called upon to defend 
men who had been charged by the police with 
the execution of their duty. They had, on th 
plained against the police for having grossly assau 
them without any cause. The case brought 
heard by a magistrate in whose court I was able to 
that the charge preferred by the police was 
supported by fabricated evidence. Before 
delivered his judgment, the policeman wli 
plainant came to me and confessed to me 
put up to. prefer a false charge by his sii 
said that he was extremely sorry for wha 
and begged me to withdraw the counter-charg 
had brought against him. I told him that 1 coul 
to vvhat to do in such a matter, but that he shoul< 
advice of his official superiors. He and liis o 
came to me, and expressed their i -.s t an 
for what the police had done. Acp i> n l i r mv 
withdrew the charge against the pdicc-inrco 
by the policemen concerned. B it b .‘tnre tlii.i, 
acquitted my clients and declared tnat ihc ca 
false. Shortly afterwards, the head of the ^ 
knowing nothing of the confession ujuI di- ap 
the offending policemen, made a rcpori nt tl 
Government, and prayed that the case a^u m r 
re-opened, as the magistrate had impropoi h acq 
Government of Bengal found it impo.ssil)!-; to 
any way, although it had the power under the lav 
the acquittal to the High Court. But instead of 
only way the law allowed, a Secretary to the G 
the magistrate and expressed to him the grave dis 
Lieutcnarit-Govcrnor for the judgment he had 
the magistrate declared that he had acted to the 
according to the evidence, tbe. Secretary, I ,. 
*Yom ought lo have thrown the rcjjwiisibility of . 
oil the Appellate Court ! * My airinority for thi 
the magistrate himself. Recently, a circular 
some magistrates-- I believe, with the full a 
Elliott— ill which iii'bordinate magistrates arc, 
comment adversely In their judgments upon 
poUb^^oiiccrncdi itt#ivy case, but t^riporc the 
*®%^*Wy, ;dLiieed '^ atld that ilm ttnountt t 
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' A Wonderful llediome. 

BEECHAM’S PILLS 

A RE uiHversaliy ad- 
initte^ to be worth 
a Guinea a box, for 
BiliouH and Nervous 
Disorders, such as wind 
and Pain in the Sto- 
mach, Sick, Headache, 
Giddiness, Fulness, 
Swelling after Meals, 
Dizziness and Drow- 
siness, Cold Chills, 
Flushings of Heat, Loss 
of Appetite Sliortness 
of Breath, Costiveness, 
Scurvy, and Blotches on the Skin, Dmiinbed 
Sleep, Frightful Dreams and all Neivnits and 
Trembling Sentaiion, &c. The fir.st dose will 
give relief in twenty minutes. 

Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try 
one box of these Pills, and they will be ac- 
knowledged lobe 

WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 

For females of all ages these Pills are in 
vahiable, as a few doses of them carry o(f all 
linniotirs, and bring about all that is required 
No female should he without them. There is 
no medicine to he fotmd equal to neechain's 
Pills for removing any obstruction or irregu- 
larity of the system* (f taken according to 
the directions given with each box, they will 
soon restore females of all ages to sound and 
robust health. Tliis has been proved by tbon- 
seiids who have tried them, and fmind the 
benefits which are ensured by their use. 

For a Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
and alt Disorders of the Liver, they act like 
magic, a few doses wdl l)e found to work 
wonders on the most important organs in the 
hiiniaii machine. ' 

The Natives of India will find Recebam’s 
Pills the finest medicine ever introduced to 
their notice ; the European residents also will 
find them of great value for cooling the blood. 
For throwing off fevers and preventing infl-tni’ 
mitioni in hot climates, they stand without 
a rival. 

Tiiese are Facts testified continually by 
meinhers of hII classes of society, and one of 
the he^t guarantees to the Nervous and Debi- 
llmtel is, BEKCHAM’S PILLS have ike 
1 . Stiie af uHv i*Meni Medicine in the 

Beeohsm's Magio Oougli Pills. 

,\a .1 leiiieily fo( Coiiglx in general, Asthma- 
f'.f.Hjcai.tl AlTections, Hoarseness, Shortness 
i'i Bie.iih. Tigluuens and Oppression of the 
Wheezmg, dec., these Pills siaiul unri- 
^ died. Let any person give Heecham's Cough 
Pills a trial, and the most violeeot Cough will 
in u short time he temoveti. 

Beeoham’s Tooth Paste 

Will recommend itself being efficacioiis 
niui erommncal; it is packed in neat airtight 

Cnll.u»-*ible TnbfS. 

NO r ICE.— (1 Atherton &Co, will forward 
«>n KM’eiu* of teller, samples, at the following 
rates : ^nt 9^d. tUv$ annas .per lv»x j i-i>^il. 
size 13 annas pi^r box. 2*. 9/1. size 3 rupees per 
box jTooih paste's'll ivioiaR per Tithe, these 
rateiido not itickide tlte cost m posi tge which 
will be added fo the amount; 

8(^ /^olende AgoAtii Btdia, 
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_AN INDIANlilRNALIST; 

Life, Lattors and Oorreipondenee 

or 

Dr. 8AMBHU 0. MOOKERJSE. 

iaie Editor of “ Reis and Rayyet^^ 

BY 

. F. H. SKRINE, I.C.S., 

(Collector of Customs, Calcutta.) 

The volume, uniform with Mookerjee*s 
Travels and Voyaf^es in Bengal ^ consists of 
more than 500 pages and coniHiiis 

PORTRAIT OF THE DOCTOR. 

DEDICATION (To Sir W. W. Hunter.) 

HIS LIFE STORY. 

CORRESPONDENCE OF DR. S. C. MOOKERJEE. 
Letters 

to, from Ardagh, Col. Sir J.C.. 
to •* Atkinson, the late Mr. E.F.T., C.S., 
to Ranerjee, Babn Jyotiah Chunder. 
from Baneijee, the late Revd. Dr. K. M. 
t<i R ineijse; Babu .Sarodaprasad. 
fioni Bell, the late Major Evans, 
fiom Bhaddaiir, Chief of. 
to Bin ay a Krishna, Raja, 

to Chrhi, Rai Bahadur Ananda. 
to Chatlerjee, Mr. K. M. 
fiom Clarke, Mr. S.E.J. 
from, to Colvin, Sir Auckland, 
to, from Dnfferiii and Ava, the Marquis of. 
from Evann, the Hon'bte Sir Griffith H.P. 
to Gangnli, Babn Ktsari Mohan, 
to Chose, Babu Nabo Kissen. 

to Ghosh. Babu Kali Prusantia. 

to Giahnm. Mr. W, 

fiom Giiffin, Sir Lepel. 
from Gulia, Babu Saroda Kant, 
to Hall, Dr. FItz Edward, 
from Hume, Mr. Allan O. 
from Hunter, Sir W. W. 
to Jenkins, Mr. Edward, 
to Jung, the late Nawab Sir Salar. 
to Knight, Mr. Paul, 

from Knight, the late Mr, Robert, 
fiom Laiisdowtie, the Marquis of. 
to Law, Kumar Kristodas. 
to Lvoii, Mr. Percy C. 
to M'tlioined, Monivi Syed. 
to Mallik, Mr. H. C. 
to Marstou, Miss Ann. 
from Metha, Mr. R. D. 
to Mitra, the late Raja Dr. Rajendralala. 
to Mookerjee, late Raja Dakhinaranjan. 
from Mookerjee, Mr. J. C, 
from M’ Neil. Professor H. (San Francisco), 
to, from Murshidabad, the Nawab Baha- 
door of, 

from Nayaralnji, Mahamahapadhya M. C. 
from Osbrtrn, the late Colonel Robert D. 
to’ Ran, Mr. G. Venkata Appa. 
to Ran, the late Sir T. Madhava. 
to Ratiigan. Sip William H. 
from Rosebery, Earl of, 
to, from Romledge, Mr. James, 
from Russell, Sir \V. H. 
to Row, Ml'. G. Syainnia. 
to Sastri, th6»,Hon*ble A. Sashiah. 
to Sinha, Babu Brahmananda. 
from Sircar, Dr. Mnhendralal. 

Bom Stanley, Lord, of AldeHey. 
from, to Townsend, Mr. Meredith, 
to UnderfWond, (iaptain T. O. 
to, from Vambdry, Professor Arininius. 
t,i Vencntiuramaoiah, Mr. G. 
to Viziatn^rant, Maharaja of. 
to, from N^^jlace, Sir Donald .Mackenzie, 
to Wood-Mason, the late Professor J. 
LF.TTERS(& TELEGRAMS) of condolence, from 
Abdus Subhaii,. Mujuivi A K. M. 

Ameer Hofsein, Hoii*ble Nawab Syed. 
Ardagh, Colonel Sir J C. - 
Kauetjee, Babu Mkiifuathanath. 

Banerjee, Rai BnliAdu^ Shib Chunder. 

Barth, M. A. 

Bsicliainbew, Mr. R. 

Deb,' Bnbu MapHlmr, 

Dntt, M5.O; C# ’ 

Putt, Ba 

jsjgin, ; 


Ghosh, Babu Kali PiRsaniia. 

Graham, Mr. Wiltinni. . ^ 

Hall, Dr. Fiiz EdwArd. 

Haridas Vihaiidas Desai, the late Dewan. 
Iyer, Mr. A. Krishiiaswami, 

Lambert, Sir John. 

Mahomed, Mouivi Syed. 

Mitra, Mr. B. C. 

Milter, Babn Sidheshiir. 

Mookerjee, R,ij;i Peary Mohan. 

Mookerjee, Babn Snreiidra Nath. 
Murshidabad, the Nawab Bahadimr of. 
Routledge, Mr. James. 

Roy, Babu E. C. 

Roy, Babn Sarai Chunder. 

Sanyal, Babu Diiiabnndho. 

Saviin Library. 

Tippera, the Bara Thaktir of. 

Vaml)6ry, Professor Anniniits. 

Viziaiiagram^ the Maharaja of. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

After paying the expenses of the publication 
the surplus will be placed wholly at the dis- 
posal of the family of the deceased man of 
letters. 


Orders to be made to the Biisiiiess Manag- 
er, “An Indian Jonnialist/* at the Bee 
Press, I. Uckoor Diitt’s Lane, Wellington 
Street, Calcutta. 


OPINION ON THE BOOK. 

It is a most interesting record of the life of 
a remarkable man.— Mr. H, Babington Smith, 
Private Secretary to the Viceroy, ctli October, 

1895. 

Dr. Mookerjee was a famous letter-writer, 
and there is a breezy freshaesi and originahiy 
about his correspondence which make it 
very interesting reading.— Sir Alfred W. Corft, 
K.C.I.E., Director of Public Insluciion, Bengal. 
26tli September, 1895. 

ft is not that Hiiiid the pressure of harassing 
ornCial duties an English Civilian can find 
either time nr opportunity to pay so graceful 
a tribute to the memory of a native persoiiaiiiy 
as F. H. Skritie has done in his biography of 
the late Dr. Sambhu Chunder Muokeijee, the 
well-known Bengal journalist (Calcutta : 
Thacker, Spink and Co.) ; nor are mere many 
who are more worthy of being thus hoiioureil 
than the late Editor of Rei^ and Rayyet, 

We may at any rate cordially agiee with Mr. 
Skrhie that the slot y of Mookeijee^s life, with 
alt its lights and sliadows, i.s pregnant with 
lessons for those who desire to knt^w the real 
India. 

Nf» weekly paper, M*. .Skiiii** tells ue, not 
even the in it-i |•llllllrst days 
under Kristodas Pal, enjoyed 1 „f m. 

fluence in any way appi •lacliMii; in.ti uliicii was 
soon attained by Rets and Ravy^i, 

A man of large he.iit and Mir-.u qualiti- 
es, his death from pnenmnni.i rnn eaiiy 
.«iprmg in the last year w.is a iw'^nnri 
heavy loss to Indian JoiiriMlisin, .(ini k ums 
an admirable idea on Mr. .Skime’^ pim m pm 
his Life and l.-llei* n nm 1 r« tn li. r»,r 
of India^ (I* • ni».(y) S*jneinii*M 30. 1895. 

It IS ran*'\ ni.o inr itf- of m |••lll m joninal- 
isi hecoint's wminv 'if iminn hkhi • u ^ mote 
raiely still m.o ^nch .1 lift- cnmes to t>r written 
by an Am^oo. Imli.m and .i in-moei of ihe 
Indian Civil .S**ivn;e. Bur, it ha-^ (<.fiie to 
pass th.'ii HI me land (»f the iiahns, 

the life of at ie.i-it one tn.m im..,,.. liKlian 
journalists ha-> hern consideied wm, hy of 
being wiitren l»y an Eogli«lini.i,,. — The 
Madras Siandaul, (Madias) Septt 30, 

1895. 

'I'lie late Editor of Rets and Ray vet was a 
profound studemt ami «in at conifUifritro wiitei, 
wiio lias left his mark 011 Indi.in jonmalisin. 
In that he has found a Civilian like Mr. 
Skriiie to record the story (>f ids life he is 
more fortunate than the great KM«^todHs p d 
himself. — The Tribune^ (Lahore) October 2, 

189s- JL 

For much mattei that 

iisues so freel]f< press an ap-dogy is 
needed. Had Ro Di. Mookeijer, 

the Editor of Reis and Rayyet, appeared, 
explanation would have been hiok**:!! for. A man 
nfhis remarkable per^uiiaiity, wlm Was easiljji ' 
fir^it among native Indian journatisrs, and iq/ 
many respects occupied a higher plane 
they did, and looked at pubHt affaire houfi /K ' 
djfiferent point of view from thefts, could Wfi|[ 
be suffered to sink into oblivion 
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»{ie<npt i<» liis memory by the 

expe<l«enl of a “ life.” Tne dimcaliies commo.i 
\n .til h.o^i.iphef? l»:ive in im:> case been m- 
i>y riici n-UMces, um »l»e Ip »si 

4.f wind* 'll It the aiith.K t)p1nM^>s to a difir*i* 
eiii i:i(p fi'on ttip siiojfci. 1» «•* ntie ntn 
aiiiou;; K'^l -tioi'Mi iheip wpie m n»V adtnupis 
of tlielpoiipd 1.) iri-'i, and ll» «l lie on his side 
nn-iet^ood no* lolidi rli.ii.iricr as few 
foreii’OPrs tiiKhostand it. Uol <'* spue of thi’* 

and hts iPiniikiOle as«.iind iiion of Kiijjli"!! 
inodes of Ihoiii^ht and pxpiei^ion, l)i. Moolfo- 
j-P rpoMiiipd to the I tsl a ll'ihmin tne 
Ib ihmans— a cons-t v.iiion of the liesi of liis 
niiipi il.ou.p wins o •tinny oai le-.p-cl and 

appioval. In ronspcpiein’p of this, Ins ideil 
liioo,.,pnp« wonl.i li.ive lieen one ••( his own 
disaplrs, with the samp loopnipd syaiiinines, 
nod ti.vinpd Ilk* him to Wp-tetn lennioy. 11 
U-ny ij h id piodnred sii' h anoihet m »o L)'* 
Mo ike* jee, it w i-» he wiio should hivewiilien 

his life. . . 

Tae moyraphy is wnmly appipciaiive 
witiioin heiny needlessly landatoiy , it «nes 
on the wi;ole » r»inudete p <1'I«p of the m to ; 

and in toe hook theie ti n •» idnllpnj**- 

A few of tin* leitet- .iddiPSicI to !>■. M *o. 

IIP nf midi inin n mm nianre m it in“y 
miyhi h ivp hreii oiiiine<l with aMvaiit lyp, hot 

a iv.nd of ins own leiipisconl.l h ivp o.*pn 

spired. Ti siv that lie whips idiom nir h ly- 
li<ii IS to SIV wnn IS short <»f the tinih. His 
fhClioo IS p.isy and cmnCt, dpai ami sti.nyl-.t- 
forward, wilhom Oriental luxnn incp or sinvmy 
after pfTeoi. IViitmshels never so ch.n nmiy 
as Wlieo nr is 1 lymy down the law> of hteiaiy 
form to vonny aspirants to famp. Tiie letipr 
on piy- 285, for instance, 1=5 a dfll'^h'^'d P'fiCe 
of ciiticiMii : it isdeln'.ne plain- -ppakniy, and 
he a.mornplHhes the diffimilr feat of iciliny a 
wotild oe P»»il ll“t proilnciions me not 

,n the vin dlesl dpyree poeiiy, w.ilmnt one 
liny ronrindp, eiih-r ofTmidiny the youth or 

reinessmy h'^ aulonr. 

For mm:ii m >re in tt is well worth i^adiny i^e 
must rpfpi lea-lpis to the voinmp itse'f. Intiin- 
SiC'dly n IS a nook w<»ith hnvoiy and leidmy. 
—Tne Pfor.i'cr, (AH thai»;‘'l) O. t. 5 ^ ,, 

i’he i-airpi “f “An Indian JonMtaif*l ^ as 
desriil)»*d hv F H. Sknne of tne Indian Civil 

S ‘I vice IS eX'^eedinyly nneie'»liny. 

\1 lok-ijae’s Ipii-is are maivels or pore dic- 
tion wlnmi is h-iyntpupd hv Ins nervous style. 

Tlie life Ins Inen ndd hy Mi. Ski me in a v?iy 
pie ts nil lit inner ni I which >lmnld m ikp U po- 
pular not only with llenyalis Imi wnh all iIionp 
who .ire able to .ippren ne oiein nnnnneil hv 
ostentition md •iiop--inpss .i.Hpodrd hv 
li ir-shnes?.— The Muh imm idiin. (VI idra-) Oct. 

Tn^^ woik le ives n nhmy 10 h" d-siipd Piihm 
m mr* w ly of c »mohMPm>NS, imoarn.iln y, 01 
lifri kr o .rii iv d of «:n n ict-i. 

M., Scii n* d-^il- won in^ ini-|ps*my snhj'oM 
WIM. (he n ifai'in^ nntono of the hi .ymplirr. 
K,'"tv sid- of !)•. Miokej-»’s conmiox 
«'ii (, ifi**r IS tieite-l wiili sy no n h v te npprerl 
IjV li mini itioii, 

Ml, Skiuie’s nniiiive C'TMmly mnnesses 
on- '\oli the individn dnv of a rem irk iide man. 

\t n *ker)p.e*s own leil**n show in.ai he h id 
imi only a'^piiird a coot nmd of r:lr n md 
fl-xn,,.* Eiyhsh hot that he had .li-. is-mn- 
l.ited lint siindv md-proMleme of ihonyht 
and <’0 tractPi which is supposed to be a iiecn- 
liai 0 i-session of natives .if G'e ii M.iitin. 
His H- idiny and the simes oflnsyeneial m- 
fi.mii.on appear t.i have hpen, ronsideriny 
his .... I nfitnilies, little less ilian m nv»dlotis. 

O » ■ 'f ih'^ first 10 expiess his condolence 
wnn me fmidy of tlie drreased wmer w is the 

р, .sp.a V'ceioy, Lord Klyin. M lokeijee ap- 
p«»iis ,» It tve won the afr^Clinn not only of 
the .Im lit nies wnn whom he came in c.iiii ici, 
bn* at^o i.f llKise in low estate. 

I’m- imp'Pssion left upon the mind upon 
l.iyrny iowii the book is that of a yo.»d and 
aole "o m whose r neer has been yiaiihiriliy 

p ii'.i:". '•d.— Tne EnjfUshman^ (C.ilciiit.i) Oc- 

lnl)-i 13. 1895. ^ 

'I'nc <Mieer of an eminent Ilenyali frlitor, 
who h*‘ I 01 ihrrrws 11 rnrl.ms liyht upon 

th- I • ‘ elemeiiis and li»*iediiaiy iidl ieiices 
whico T-.-i tliti criticisms of Imliaii joiiinaU 
Jsis o. I'niish rjile, 

'Pne • Lifft and Letters of Dr. S. C. Moo. 
a domic j ifit edited by a disiinytiished 

с. ivdiaM m C dcnita, takes iis belinul the scenes 
uf I'ldi III j iitnialism. 

It IS .1 afialive, wiiiten with insiyhi and a 


complete masteiy of the facts, of how a clever 
youth yradn lUy yiew into one •*( the aiilesi 
ir idvji • wi itei s 111 Ueiiy il, ami ^till moie yiadn- 
ady mitmeri into one of ihe f.iitpsi-mnided 
p.lnors mat wp«stMn ednranoii in India has 
yet pio inceil. If the liainioy and cxoriience 
winrli ilevelop tne journalist in Eoyl ind aic 
-.omenniHs v iiied, they seem in India m have 
.10 Hveii wniei lanye. 

Hill the ohjeri of this notice is m show how 
a yieii Henyaii joniii.ilisi is tii.i<le ; space f'»r- I 
bids ns to rnier np m his arinal peifoini ince'^. 
Tney wdl be f.mml sn f.oth at siirfinriit 
lenyth, and with mncli felicity of expiension, 
m \Ii. Skiinp’% a.lmirabli* moii04iapli. It is 
ch.ir iriensiic of ihp mmle spivire to which 
Ml. Sknne helonys. that such a ho»»k shmild 
hive iSMied fnmi os link-.. Di. Mookpijpe 
wa-. no moimist. On- of his hiilhant •-iipppIips 
Contained the fmlowiny seniPiice : — India 
Il ls neither the soil nor the elasticity enj 'yed 
hv vonny .md viy n ons c*«iiiiniiinilips, hni ine- 
sent tlie ainl m. ks and dcseits of .an rffr'ip 
' Cl Viliz moil, hardly slntPrl to a srmlil.iiu.e of 
Ilf- hy 1 foieiyii occopiiion ilozmy over its 
pasily-tj,iiii»*d .adv.aol,* yp.*.^* Puin w.is irnP of 
llte pie-Moimy Imli.i of 1851. If i* is no 
lonyer tniP of the Q teen*'' Imlia of iSqS- 

owe II in tm sni.ill me (^*11 e to Indi III joiitn tiists 

Ilk- D<. M »ok.ojee who h.ive l.ihmipfl, .i.rml 
sotiie iiiKi epi eseni .ition, to fjnn ken ti|P 
“ spiohl.mce of life ’into • liviny lealoy. — The 
Tinii^^ (Loiid.m) 0<:iol»ei 14. 1895. 

“IMPROVED UNDAUNTED” 

WATOH. Rs. 7. 

Guaranteed three Years. 

Strony, accni UP, pretty, sm ill, .ipen facpd. 
nick-l silv-ro. k-vlp".. -.aon von imy. p.'-o', 
’•NtisV STYLE IMPKOV^EI) U.MDVUNT- 
ED ”wucn, wiili II ind ^-moy meih.mmn. 
^.fCondli iii.l, for |)»ri.jis, oimim.oiid hoio 
dl.il. for Rs. 7 V. P. P. wMh .m pxna yhm-, 
spnny, pieuv b.ix and full thiep ve.im 
yn.u.intce. VV.irranted to stand the ronyii- 
est use. Rios moie tnm 28 hoais with 
one wiii'lios*. Will list a life tim-. E isily le- 
pair.tblp. Others sell at donhlp o'lr rates. One 
witch free fir tlie punliise of 8 at a lioie. 
Ml. Jno. Dickson of H ipni il Rulwiy, fi.im 
C-ylon says: — It k-ep^ s.ilendid time and 
nevpr stopne.l .illhonyh it snstamed h ird 
kno. ks ainljeik^. X Di. M. Mooie .>f R .yal 
A'lilleiy fiom Poonaoi dke says:— I sol.j 11 
for R-. 16.x Pie. W. H mkins of Sussex R-yh 
fr »m 19 loidmii says: — I n ivp s<d<l n fm 
Rs, 20. X M'. T. H. Scott of Punt Oponi D-- 
pinmeni siy-. *. — Tne w licit yon sent me some 
..even ye u s .iyo is still keepiny very yood time, 

Jewslled Rin^ Rb. 1-8-0. Rial 
Silver Watch Ri. 13. Rial 
Solid Gold Watch Ri. 24. 

Pn-ny eleciio cased yold ciiaut R**. I '8-0. 

! F i-'hio'i il)le el-Ctio Cised Gold Rmy t , 
wiin scieolilic diam .mis, R ihi-s, Enei.iUU, ■ 
at Re 1-8*0 Mi. ti. Smi n, S dl I'nppctor I 
from Sindcuii.i, says: “A Getm.m valued’ 

I lie di mioiid riiiy at Rs, ijo ami ruby at i 
1^,, Ivey wmdiiiy, (iiveinmpiit stanut- 

r I ^olid -.dvpr hnnuny case, R »y d w-itch 
with extras and lull three years’ ynaramee, 
r»rR<. 13. Pie. G. H iwkes of 2nd Yoik Liyht 
Inf.miiy f'om Piir mdh.u says For the first 
•me 1 y«u R-.. 25 ; ihe second one I sold to a 
Seiyeant for Rs, 28. X Pie. H. C. Bishop of L. 

F. L. R-yt. fiom Kanipiee says:— A Corporal 
offeied R-. 30 for tlie very n.ime watch. Gciille- 
nieo’s open faced, keyless re>\l solid goid w itch 
Rs. 30 ; ladies’ RS. 24 ; hoin wiih extras and 
yu.ar.inteed for 3 yeais. Mind tliey aie ynrati- 
Teed to i)e of real st»ii*l ynid. Noayenis kept, 
all ynods sent only by us fioni Bombay 
per V. P. P. . 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., | 
BOMBAY. 

GENUINE HOMCEOPATHY. 

A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Rai Chaudhuri, L M. S. 

Homcsopathic Practitioner^ 

May be consulted by letter or pcrEonally 
daily at his residence, 30-1, Colooiolah Street, 
Calcutta. 


B. N. MOOKERJBE & CO., 


Hardware and General Merchants, 

IMPOkTEkS ‘ F 

AyrirnlitttuI I niplpiiiem'., 

Enyineei’s ^ Caii>-ntPi’-* Tools, 

Mill Formshers ^ T'lim-. M-nhaius, 
C.ENERAL Af'.ENTS AND ORDER 1 
SUPPLIERS, 


Timber Yatd — (jliii'-iy, 
Office 85, Ciivr Siippi, 
CHicutta. 


Norelty in Ayurvedic Medicine. 

AYORVEDIO PHARMACY. 

36, Lovvei CtntpoiH Ru.m, I'oiiz.iaii 
Bal.ikiiaiiii, C Urnti:i. 

K.WIRAJ NaGENDRA Nath .SkN, PnyHCwm, 
Snikjetiii, Acconciieiii , inaciisps the Ax^nteTne 
system of medimiie, .ifiei h iviou olit.imi-d ,1 
diphoiia at tlip fin.il examtoat mn of one t.f 
ih- (roverninent inedic.il lii.Hiiimimis of ihe 
coimti y. 

SPECIFICS 

for alt oMlio II y di*.ea..C'*, Ilk- Fevei , C*>d«I», As- 
thma, Pothi-is, Diabetes, iScc,, iiicluMiiii» liK- 
e.isps hi mi;,; lit on hy ii 1 eoiil.i 1 1 1 les of kinds. 
Caialoj^nes, comainiii)* full accounts of diseas- 
es atid remedies, are tfaiHinuteii on apphc.i- 
lion. Piescriptions, with or wiihont mpiin mips, 
sent to every p.irt of India and C-yhm, 
Cape Colony, ami the Biiiish Isles, mi r-ceipt 
(hy pD..i) of full accounts of diseiispt, 

ThoiHamis of unsolicited TestiiDonisiU fiom 
every qnariei. 


C.VrARRU. 

Hay Fever, Oatairhal Deafhess. 

A NKW HOMK TKKAT.MUNT. 
g ilTerers are not jjenerally aware tliat these 
, liise ises are c<>t)iaoioi»s, or ih.ir they me 
due to tne oresence of iivmij; parasites ui the 
liiun‘4 memoraiie of tne nose ami eosun htari 
tiiiies. Microscopic research, howevei, has 
proved tins to oe a fact, mui liie result w tint 
a sMuple iem**<iv has been fonnitlatru wliendiv 
these distressiiijj diseases aie lapidlv and pei- 
mancniiy ciireh hy a few simple apphcaiions 
III i<ie at nome hy the piiieoi oore in two 
weeks. ,A pamphlet explamoMj lins new ireiu- 
mem IS sent on receipt nl 2‘i‘i si.»oii> by A 
Hi/TTON Dixo.s, 43 45' Ka^i Biom’ St. 

TORONTO, Canada. 
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CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

/’Twill cut through steel and iron. 


Nor helm nor plated mail 


Against its point and trenchant edge 

THE BLADE OF FRIHOF. 

Will prove of aught avail.” 


Loud laughed the King of Denmark ; 

A LEGEND OF NORWAY. 

His laugh was loud and Ion g : 

ToSTIG was Lord of Norway, 

“ Thy sword, perhaps, is sharp and keen, 

III ages long gone by, 

But Denmark’s mail is strong. 

And Fnliof was his armourer, 

Ho Sixurt, hither, speak, 1 pray, 

' And welt his craft could ply ; 

If thou canst harness make, 

He forged his swords so trenchant, 

On which King Tostig’s battle blade 

They cut through plate and mail, 

Shall vainly stike and break ?” 

Nor ’gainst their edge did steel-clad head 

Sixurt, the Danish armourer, 

Or tempered shield avail. 

Spoke with a bitter sneer* 

Olaf, the King of Denmaik, 

“ For Danish fiiail from Norway blade 

Sailed on, the stormy sea ; 

We’ve little cause to fear. 

He saw the land of Norway 

The war between our nations 

Wide-spreading on his lee. 

Has been both fierce and long, 

He steered his galley thither ; 

But Norway blade has ever found 

And as he leapt on land, 

That Danish mail was strong.” 

He met the King of Norway, 

“ A wager,” cried King Tostig ; 

With all his warrior band. 

I’ll back my Frihof’s blade 

** A boon ! a boon 1 brave Tostig,” 

Against the stoutest harness 

Olaf the King did say, 

Your smith has eVer made.” 

“ Let there be peace between us. 

“Agreed, agreed,” cried 01. f 

For ever from this day. 

“ ni lay my golden chain, 

Why should the Bear of Norway 

That Frihofs blade shall smac the links 

For ever strivb in fight | 

Of Si.Kuit’s m.ail in vain,” 

With Denmark’s ‘Royal Raven P’ ! 

“Come forth before the Gaelic ; 

yf Our troth then let us plight, 

What need for further talk : 

And let ns swear alliance ; 

And if I lose,” quoth Noiway > Lord, 

Your ships shall sail with mine : 

“ Take thou my choicest hawk. 

There’s booty in the stormy sea,— 

Ho Frihof, bring our sword ilong ; 

Half of our gain be thine.” 

Ho Sixurt, bring'thy mail ; 

“ So be it,” quoth bold Tostig, 

We’ll see if Denmark’s iron links, 

“ And now, Sir King, I pray, 

Or Norway’s blade, prevail.” 

Come to our royal palace, 

They went into the meadows, 

And rest thee there, the day. 

Be.f(»ic the castle wall, 

What ho, there, vassals, clear the road, 

And loud the King of Norway 

King Olaf comes in state ; 

On Frihofs n.irne did call : 

Our friendship shall be lasting. 

“Come foitli, come forth, my Frihof, 

Tho’ its coming has been late* 

And with thy trenchant blade 

Ho I butlers, bring our wine ; 

Jf^leave, hack, and hew the strongest mail 

Ho 1 pnntlers, spread our royal board ; 

That Danish skill has made. 

In peace a Danish King has come, 

Hn Sixurt, bring thy mail and helm; 

The first of all his line.” 

Suspend them from yon tree ; 

They sat, and passed the goblet round, 

And whether’s best,* the Norway blade. 

And talked and laughed in glee. 

Or Danish helm, wc^l see.” 

And thrice they drank the warrior king, 

But Sixurt turned him to lits Lord : 

Wbo*d crossed the stormy sea. 

“ A boon 1 a boon 1” he cried ; 

They talked of war, and weapons ; 

“I fain would show King Tostig how 

“ Hold there,’’ quoth Norwaf’i Lord ; 

The wager to decide. 

. ^ Hast seen our Frihofs workmanship ? 

I’ll don my helm and coat of mail, 

Here, vassals, bring our sword ; 

And bide stout Frihofs stroke : 
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No Norway blade, however keen. 

My harness ever broke.” 

“So be it,” quoth King Olaf, 

“Come, don the helm and mail, 

And see if Danish workmanship 
Tore Norway steel will fail." 

Quickly he donned the harness ; 

Sat on a fallen tree ; 

A ring was marked about him. 

That all around might see. 

Then Frihof raised the glittering blade t 
It whistled through the air— 

And a cold shiver chilled the blood 
Of ail the warriors there. 

Swift fell the glittering weapon, 

Yet none its course could trace, 

But Sixurt seemed to sit unharmed, 

^A sneer upon his face. 

“Now strike again,” quoth Sixurt, 

“ It is not worth the pain," 

Quoth Frihof calmly, “Shake thyself;” 

He shook— and fell in twain. 

^Indian Society , G. E. C. 


WEEKLYANA. 


When the news of the betrothal of Princess Maud and the reception of 
Khama at Windsor reached the Cape, a local paper, unconscious of the 
incongruous juxtaposition, published the two items with the following 
headline— Royal Betrothal- Khama and the Queen. 

• • 

The House of Lords has decided that a firm having their office 
in London and working for gain in America are liable to the English 
income-tax. The San Paulo (Rrazalian) Railway Company having 
been assessed for the tax objected to pay the whole demand, in that 
the portion of the profits which was brought over to England could 
alone be taxed and that the portion left at Brazil was not chargeable. 
The argument on the other side is that the profits are earned by men 
working from England and consequently all the prohts are taxable. 
The Lord Chancellor, who moved the rejection of the appeal, said the 
persons who worked the railway by their brain and skill from 
England weie the real traders, and it did not matter how far 
distant the place where the work carried out was situated. Lord 
Watson observed that the persons carrying out the work in Brazil were 
in no sense traders but merely servants. Lords Shand and Davey 
concurring, the appeal w;is dismissed with costs. The Indian Act is 
more lenient. At any rate, it has been interpreted less harshly. If the 
decision of the Lords were known in this roiiritry earlier, probably 
the Hon'ble P. Mehta would nut have been allowed to escape for his 

earnings injunagad. I 

• 

• • 

Mrs. Jones, daughter of a former vicar of Llanrug, a small village in 
Carnarvonshire, Wales, has brought herself into prominence by her 
will. She first married one Wclborne, a wealthy merchant in 
the West Indies. On his death, she returned to Llanrug, sold her 
estate and retired to her own farm in Pentraeih, Anglesey, where 
she worked as an ordinary farm servant— grooming the horses, 
cleaning the stables and feeding the cows. She also took another 
mate in a farm labourer, Edward Jones, Mrs. Jones d'cd recently 
after making a will by which she wished in be buried in her hunting • 
suit, her shoes and carriages to be burnt on the day of the funeral, 
all her six horses, varying in value from 60'. to 80/. a head, to be shot 
on the day f«»llowing. We may very well believe the injunciions were 
strictly carried out, for on these conditions she left the remainder 
of her properly— personal and real-^-valued at 90,000/. to her “ dear 
husband.” 

#% 

BloNOIN, the famqus tight-rope walker, a widower, aged 72, has led { 
to the altar Miss James, a barmaid, no more than 25 years of age. i 
The, marriage is the r^esult of the devoted nursing of the maid of the i 
Station Hotel at Blackpool, where Blondin was carried after he had | 
sprained his back at a pctformance. The paio was very great j 
and ib« barmaid left her ordinary duties to attend to him and nursed 


him very cleverly and skilfully. After recovery, Blondin invited his 
nurse to his house at Little Ealing and then, a few months after, to 
his Niagara House, when they were married unknownMo his two 
sons and three daughters. The honeymoon was put back, for Blondin 
immediately left for Glasgow to cany out an engagement at the 
exhibition. 

Cyril Hewlett Dutta, a Guy's Hospital student in London, who had 
been in custody for some weeks on a charge of murdering Rose English 
in Soho, has been released. Mr. George Brown had found the body 
of the woman shot through the heart, and Dutta lying by her 
side with two bullet wounds in his chest. Mr. Pepper, the post mortem 
examiner, and bis assistant Mr. Bond weie in favour of the murder 
theory, white Mr. Brown was of opinion that it was a case of suicide. 
He was supported by Dr. J. Dawson. 

• • «- 

On New Year's day, at Rangoon, Sir Fiederick Fryer unveiled the 
statue of Her Majesty. It cost Rs. 20,000 and is the gift of Messrs. 
Balthazar, the auctioneers. 

* # 

We take the following account of the Lushai expedition from the 
Enffiishman, Writing from Fort Aijal on the 4th January, its own 
correspondent reports 

“The concentration of the Aijal, Langleh, and Falam columns on 
Kairuma's village was succesfully effected, in exact accord with previous 
arrangements, on Christmas Day. No opposition was nfifered by the 
Lushais, hut the village was found to be deserted and all live stock and 
property of every description liad been removed from the village. The 
Chiefs met the Political Officer at Fort Aijal on arrival, and they were 
ordered to surrender eighty guns by the evening of the 29th December, 
and were further informed that if these demands were not complied 
with the village would be burnt, and parties sent out to bring in or 
destroy grain and live stock, of which Kairuma was said to have a large 
quantity. As only 53 guns had been brought in by the time fixed^ 
Kairuma's village, with the exception of the part occupied by the 
troops was burned on Monday morning, December 30th, by the Aijal 
column, and a large quantity of gram, metnas, and pigs brought in from 
the village jhooms and surrounding jungle. A camp of the LusbaiA 
was surprised by one foraging party, hut they fied without firing a shot. 
Similar action was taken by the Superintendent, South Lushai Hills, 
with regard to Jaduna’s village. No opposition was met with. 
Pending further attempts to get in the balance of the guns, operations 
against Kairuma's have been suspended for three days. By a successful 
night march on New Year's eve the Superintendent, South Lushai Hills, 
eff.;cted the capture of Jacola, the Jacopa, the Lushai Chief, who made 
the attack upon Mr. Murray's party five years ago. The disposition of 
the troops at present is 300 rifles and one mountain gun under Captain 
Loch in Kairuma’s village ; in Jadunn, 220 rifles with two mountain 
guns, composed of the Falam and Lmigleh columns. The Falam 
column was able to bring mules besides coolie transport. The other 
two columns had coolies only. The weather has been mild and cold. 
The health of the force is very good except for a few cases of mumps 
and pheuinonia, a sepoy and a coolie having died of the latter. 
Kairniiia's village is situated on a ridge at an altitude of 4,200 feet 
T'he surrounding jungle is composed mostly of oak trees, with bamboos 
lower down the hills. There is little or no game in the jungle, and the 
liver at this time of year seems to contain no fish, the weather being 
loo cold in the hills.” 

i J.icopa ivas surprised aud captured in an outlying hamlet. He 
tried to give the slip but failed. Cnief Kaplehya was able to make his 
escape. It is civilized warfare to disarm an enemy and fight or 
iniin his country. It was more patriotic in the Russian Emperor to 
burn his own city to slay the success of Napolean, 

• 

• • ^ 

Mrs. Lc Mesurier, wife of the Englishman turned Mabomedan in ♦ 
Ceylon, writes to the Ceylon Independent : 

“ There has been much said about Mr. Le Mesurier in the press 
lately, and you have also made much mention of what you call ‘his 
new wife.' I have hitherto not paid much attention to this public farce, 
but 1 think it is time, in justice to myself and three cliiidren, to ask you 
10 refrain from styling Miss Carnac as ‘Mrs. Le Mesurier,' ns I am, 
Miifortuiiately, the only legal Mrs. Le Mesurier in Ceyhn, and Miss 
Caniac can never be so styled. Even should the question about the 
legality of her present position be satisfactorily settled, she even then 
could only be Mrs. Abdul Hamid, under which name Mr. Le Mesurier 
took her to him, so that I must ask you in future to style her by the 
name of Mrs. Abdul Hamid, ns later on complications might arise 
which might involve great annoyance, such as correspondence being 
wiongly delivered.” 

In December last, 46,989 persons visited the Indian Museum or at 
an average of 2.039 for the 23 public days. 

DEAFNESS. An essay describing a really genuine Cure for DeaL 
ness, Singing in Ears, &c., no matter how severe or long-standing, will 
be sent post free.— Artificial Ear-drums and similar appliances entirely 
superseded. Address^ THOMAS KEMPE, VICTORIA ChakIBERR 
9, 5)utuampton Building, Holbork, London. 
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Mr. H. L. B«II, Barrister-at-Law, has bc<n Gazetted substantively 
pro tempore Registrar and Chief Ministerial Officer of the Calcutta 
Court of Small Causes with powers of a Judge to try suits not exceeding 
in value Rs 20. They are all, all Barristers-at-law in that Courti 
which, we trust, will prove a Ctnirt of justice as well. 

GYNLA Von BeNKE, a baihff of the C dcutta Small C i'ise Court, has, 
for the third lime, filed his schedule, with liabilities ainountiiig to 
Rs. 19,000. At the Insolvent Court, on Saturday last, he applied 
for ad interim protection. The Official Assignee remarked that he had 
understood that bailiffs of Small Cause Courts made large fortunes, 
but here he was afraid the insolvency was due to rain-gainbling." The 
illegal gratification in either case hinted at by the Official Assignee can- 
not be a disqualification. Bailiffs are free, with the knowledge of the 
judge% to make their fortunes, and ganilrlers, with' the .acquiescence 
of Government, to make or mar their fortunes. Thus legalized, the 
offences can hardly be punished by the Insolvent Commissioner, 
however justly disposed. 

At the same Court, dividends were declared in re Charles Stuart, 
Ramsamul Puunalat and Ram Kissen, and supplementary ones 
in re Haji Noor Mahomed Jackeriah and Chotalall Sewpersad, and 
leave was given to pay the clerks and servants in re Ambrose 

Summers. Dr. J. Bowles Daly has been allowed to amend his schedule. 

• 

• • 

On the complaint of the Official Assignee that insolvents rarely 
filed their books of account in his office without pressure from the 
Court, Mr. Justice Ameer All as Insolvent Commissioner declared 
that he would refuse all petitions for insolvency unaccompanied by 
kooks of accounts. The books must be put into the Official 
Assignee’s hands simultaneously with the filing of the petition. 


NOTES & LEADERETTES, 

OUR OWN NEWS 
& 

THE WEEK’S TELEGRAMS IN BRIEF, WITH 
OCCASIONAL COMMENTS. 

The fighting between Dr. Jameson’s force and the Boers took place 
at Krugersdorp, and lasted eight hours. Dr. Jameson thrice attack' 
ed the strong position held by the Boers, who were fifteen hundred 
strong. The Boers lost four kilted and a few wounded. Dr. Jameson 
was out-numbered by the enemy and his men were starved, some 
of them having been without food for three days. Their horses 
were also in a state of exhaustion. Dr. Jameson was not wounded* 
Another telegram says that Dr. Jameson’s force fought for thirty-six 
hours against the Boers, who outnumbered them six times over, 
and were provided with artillery. Dr. Jameson reached within six 
miles of Johannesburg, and only yielded because his men were 
starving, and had no help from the Uitianders, 

Reuter’s special correspondent has interviewed Dr, Jameson in 
Pretoria Jail. The Doctor states that he failed in his object because 
the Johannesburgers never sent him the help which they had promised, 
and on which he relied, and that they even allowed fresh supplies of 
(iinnuinition to be sent out to the Boers while his own was exhausted. 
The Boers admit that their position, when Jameson attacked them, 
was impregnable. The Boers were entirely sheltered, while Jameson’s 
force ascended an exposed slope under a galling fire. The Uitianders 
in Johannesburg ascribe their inaction to the royal proclamation 
issued by Sir H. Robinson ordering them to remain quiet. 

The English papers regard the telegram from the Emperor William 
to President Kruger as most unfriendly towards Great Britain and 
as greatly increasing the gravity of the situation, besides signifying 
that Germany recognises the independence of the Transvaal. They 
also take it as an additional proof of the complete isolation of Great 
Britain, The German press are jubilant over the defeat of Dr. 
Jameson’s force, and in unmeasured terms vituperate the colonial 

policy of Great Britain. A subscription for the wounded Boers hns 
been opened in Germany, and one hundred thousand marks have 
already been subscribed in Hamburg. The leading French papers 
are decidedly veering round in favour of England. It is believed that 
Germany has for some time past been maturing schemes to arrest 
the progress of firitisb ascendancy in South Africa. 


Sir Hercules Robinson transmitted the telegram received from the 
Btitish Agent at Pretoria, who visited Piesident Kruger, conveying 
the assurance of the Reform Committee at Johannesburg that they 
would maintain order. President Kruger in reply s-iid that the Bur- 
ghers would not molest the pnpnlation provided they were peaceful. 

Mr. Chamberlain, on Jan. 4, received a South African deputation 
hetided by Sir Donald Currie, asking that Sir Herculc? Robinson be 
instructed to secure protection for British residents .at Johannesburg, 
and that the Government should maintain British and Colonial interests 
in that quarter. Mr. Chamberlain, in reply, said that the Government 
sympathised with the grievances of the Uitianders, and hope that their 
friendly advice to the Transvaal Government will be heard. The 
British Guverment, he said, adhered completely to the convention of 
1884. The day before Mr. Chamberlain had telegraphed to President 
Kiuger that he lelied on his clemency to spare ihe prisoners, and 
adding ihai Mr. Cecil Rhodes denied a current rumour that a force 
was assembling at Biiluwayo. President Kruger leplied that the pri- 
soners who had not been shot would be judged according to the 
traditions of tl»e Republic, and added that his confidence in Mr. 
Rhodes was so shaken that his deni.al respecting the assembling 
of a force at Biiluwayo was received with extreme caution. He 
further added that he hoped that Great Britain and Sir Hercules 
Robinson would prevent any further incursions into Boer territory. 
Mr. Chamberlain in reply to this said he had sent an Impetial officer 
to Biiluwayo 10 prevent the assembling of any force, and declaring 
that Great Britain would uphold the Convention of 1884. 

A despatch from Johannesburg, dated the 31st ultimo, states that 
Mr. Leonard, Chairman of the Committee of the National Union, 
had formed a provisional Government to preserve order and protect 
the town against the Boers, pending a settlement with President 
Kruger. Numbers of men have enlisted, and been aimed. Nine 
hundred men from the Simmer and Jack mines guard the approaches 
to the town. 

President Kiuger, replying to a deputation at Pretoria, announced 
the abolition of the duties on food stuffs, and promised to support 
the franchise, tn grant equal subsidies to all schools, and the solution 
of the labour difficulty if law and order were respected. 

The Johannesburg Reform Coininiiiee have laid down their arms, and 
are confiding their interests to Sir Hercules Robinson, who is at 
Pretoria. 

Sir Hercules Robinson telegraphs to Mr. Chamberlain that the 
Uitianders at Johannesburg yielded uncoiidilionally in the afternoon 
of the yihj.in. and also gave up their arms. A later telegram says 
that the Boers are malcontent and slow to deliver up their arms. 
President Kruger has demanded the complete delivery of all their 
arms before the evening of the loih iiist, failing which all defaulters 
will render themselves amenable to the law. 

President Kruger has intimated his intention of delivering Dr. 
Jameson and the other prisoners to Sir H. Robinson on the Natal 
Border. The inagnaniiniiy of President Kruger in dealing with 
his prisoners is generally recognized throughout Great Britain. Mr. 
Chamberlain has telegraphed to Sir Hercules Robinson to give the 
following message to President Kruger : “ I have received the Queen’s 
command to acquaint you that Her Majesty has heard with satisfac- 
tion that you have decided to hand over prisoners to her Government. 
This act will redound to your credit, and conduce to the peace of 
South Africa, and to that harmonious co-operation between the British 
and Dutch races, which is necessary to its future development and 
prosperity.” It is stated at Pretoria that President Kroger has evi- 
dence that the whole affair of Dr. Jameson’s raid was a plot to annex 
the Transvaal Republic. This report is inconsistent with the previous 
one about the delivery of the Doctor and the other prisoners. 

Sir Hercules Robinson adds that he is satisfied that the crisis is over 
and that no danger of further hostilities need be apprehended. 

The latest news from Pretoria states that the Transvaal Government 
demands the expulsion of Mr. Cecil Rljodcs and Dr. Jameson from 
Africa, and also an enormous indemnity from the British South Africa 
Company. 

DEAFNESS COMPLETELY CURED I Any person suffering 
from Deafness, Noises in the Head, &c., may learn of a new, simple 
treatment, which is proving very successful in completely curing cases 
of all kinds. Full particulars, including many unsolicited testimonials 
and newspaper press notices, will be sent post free on application. 
The system is, without doubt, the most successful ever brought before 
the public. Address, Anr il Snecialist, Albany Buildings, 39, Victoria 
Streeti Westminster, London, S. W. 
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The Sultan Ims agreed to the Consuls at Aleppo mediating at Zeitun 
and arranging for the suriender of insurgents. 

Mr. Cecil Rhodes has resigned the Cape Piemiership, and Sir James 
Gordon Sprigg succeeds him. 

Laest advises regarding the Ashanti Expedition state that Sir F. 
Scott has aiiived at Essiaman, and that a spy h.id arrived in camp 
reporting that a Chief had left Kumasi with peace proposals from 
King Prempeh. 


The United States Government has issued a new loan of a hundred 
million dollars. 


The British Government have ordered the immediate commission of 
an additional flyitig squadron of six warships to a Naval force going 
to Delagoa R.iy. It is also stated that the British troops in South 
Africa are to be reinfotced. 


An earthquake in the Persian province of Azerbaigan has killed eleven 
hundread inhabitants and destroyed one thousand houses. 

— — 

The Viceroy is not yet convalescent, though recovering slowly. There 
is a rumour that owing to the illness Lord Elgin will resign .and return 
home. The Englishman contradicts the rumour ns without foundation. 


A DELEGATE to the Poona Congress corrects us from Poona City, 
saying “your criticism on the surmise of the Editor of India was quite 
unw.irranted, because one Himid Ali and Mr. Sayami of Bombay were 
first requested and they declined,” We must confess we were misled 
by the President of the Congress. He mentioned the name of only one 
Bengali gentleman who had refused the honour on account of his ill 
health. If the Honourable Chairman omitted to name the Mahnmedans, 
the wrath of our correspondent should fall on him and not on us. 


The Hooghly Magistrate having pronounced against the action of 
the Nadia Migistrate in the matter of the Rin.aghat Petroleum 
depdl, the Chairman of the Ranaghat mnnifipality has issued licenses 
to both Messrs. Graham for their newly constructed petroleum oil tank 
at the railway station an<l Mr. Ankhoy Kmnar Ghose for his petroleum 
depdt opposite the station. Who is responsible for the damages c.an^evi 
to Mr. Ghose from suspension of business due to non-issue of license? 


At a meeting of the English Church Uaion, held on Dec. 17, in 
Kennington, the Duke of Newcastle presiding, on the motion of Canon 
Knox Little, they unanimously resolved to petition the bishops 
“to take immediate and pflfeclual sieps to pot a slop to the scandal re* 
suiting from the blessing of the Clinrch being given by individual 
clergymen to the marriages of divorced persons, contrary to the law 
of the Church of England, to the contempt of all ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline, and to the grievous injury of Christian morality,” So long as 
courts decree, divorce and adultery is no penal offence, it is vain 
to attempt a refmni of the kind. If the divorcee! are free to marry, 
how can you pievent a second marriage ? Does the resolution include 
remarriage of the same persons ? 

We read in the Tribune : 

“ Only i f^r V nionths ago the H inorary Magistrates of Lahore were 
before the public m connection with their readiness to convict on 
charges of obitniction of ilie public ro id brought by the police against 
thopkeepers. On appeil one conviction, representative of .a whole- 
class of convictions, was held in he illegal and was quashed. In 
Municipil pio^ecuiions some of the Honorary Magistrates ar** equ.ally 
wise. Before the same bench of Hoiifirary Magistrates (M. Mohd. 
Am^r Khan and .Sirdar Muoi Singh), who had fined a shopkeeper 
illegally on a frivolous charge of obslrncimg the road two other men 

weie convicted ami fine<l nndei Section 169 of Act XX of 1890. On 
appeal m the District Jn<lge, L ihore, he found that the conviction 
* was* had ag unst a ruling of the Chief Court, and of course reversed 
it. We have repeatedly suggested that the files in the District Court 
should ne exipnined-With A view of finding out the very large number 
of illegal conviciion<>by Honorary M igistraies and that these obsolete 
courts should be replaced by a Town Migistrate. As a rule the work 
of ftonorary Magistrates is a shame and a scandal to 
of justice,** 

Are lUe Lahore H joorary Magistrates to bad as they arc rtpresenr 


cd? Or are they only typic.al of the class in other cities ? Is our con- 
temporary sure that stipendiary Magistrates are not sometimes worse ? 
An examination of their files will discover systematic illegal con- 
victions. In petty offences accused are poor, there is 

genet ally such danger. Lahore is not exceptionally cursed. 

We have received a copy of the judgment in Jogender Chunder 
Mukerjea vs. Priya Nath M illick and .another delivered by the isl 
Subordin.'itc Judge of the 24’Pcrgs., on the 6ih Jfiiuiaiy Inst. The 
suit is ag.iinst one of the prominent members of the Calcutta 
Corporation or rather its added area and seeks for refund of a sum 
of Rs. 200 and cancellation of .a note of liand for Rs. 800 and of a 
letter assigning a share in a lighting contract of the Corporation in 
favour of the second defendant— all these being extorted by threat 
i by the defendants.* The suit is dismissed with costs. The# Sob 
Judge finds that there is no cause of action against Baboo Priya 
Nath. Mk remarks “ it appears to me ih.at the object of making the 
defendant No. 1 a piriy to the suit is inme to throw dirt on him than 
to avoid the alleged contract .as . against him ; and I am afraid party 
spirit was .at the bottom which influenced this line of action.” Again, 
“ So far as this case goes, I am bound to observe that the accusatinns 
d.am.aging enough to the reputation of the defend.ant No, I in his 
public c.apacity as a Municipal Commissioner, are wholly ground- 
less and are, l am afi aid, the outcome of malice.” We have no space 
for the entire judgment which completely vindicates, in the present 
lr.ansaction, the public character of Baboo Priyanath, who seems 
more sinned against than sinning. 


RajKNDRA Nath, sentenced to 2 years' imprisonment for putting 
ill a forged document to h.ave an appe.il admitted beyohd 
time, was called upon to show Caiise why he should not be struck 
off the rolls. Sir John Edge, the Chief Justice of the Allahabad High 
Court, for himself and brother Justices Knox, Blair, Bancrji, Biukitt 
Jind Aikman, delivered judgment thus : 

“It is always an unpleasant duty for Judges, some of whom 
have been .at the Bar themselves, to have to de.al with a member of the 
Bar who has been guilty of practices which are inconsistent with 
honourable conduct in the profcssimi. On the other hand, it is 
absolutely necessary for the protection of the public, for the pro- 
tection of the niembers of the Bar themselves, ,and for the protection 
of Courts of Justice, that advocates or vakils who sloop, for corrupt 
or other motives, to make use of a l/;rged documeoi in order to deceive 
a Court of Jnsticet should be severely dealt with. Gentlemen of the 
Bar should so conduct themselves that their word may be accepted by 
the Bench ami l>y their brother legal practitioners. Life on the Bench 
and life on the Bar would be irksome in the extreme if a Judge ora 
brother legal piactilioner had to probe and ascertain the correctness 
Ilf every si itement made from the Bar. Wli it B ibn R ijendra Nath 
did was this : he attempted to deceive this Comt by representing that 
the appeal was in iinie, thongli he knew that it was tirnebarred. If he 
had succeeded, and if the forgery had not been delected, it is possible 
that he might h tve deprived the proposed respondents to the appeal 
of the benefit of the decree in the Conn below— a decree which, by 
reason of the lime allowed for appeal having expired, had become 
final and conclusive in tbeir favour. This offence which Bahn 
Rijendra N.ilh cornmiiied w.as not an offence committed by an 
ignorant man or by a new practitioner unaccnsiomed to* llit? 
examination of documents. Nor was it committed in the hurry 
of the moment, and wiihonl due consideration, It was a deliberate 
offence and not simply an oversight. What was done was done with 
knowledge and not in ignorance, .and we cannot regard the offence as - 
anything but a grave one. A man who has committed sn(;ji(fiin offence 
as this is not in our opinion fit to be a'lowed to continue in the pr.actije 
of an honourable profession. Not only are the Judges and the leg.al 
profession interested in seeing that dishonour.able men are not entitled 
to practise, but it is absolutely necessary for the protection of litigants 
that men who can stoop to the commission of such an offence as this 
should not be entitled to appear .as .advocates or vakils in Courts of 
Justice. We have come to the conclusion that Babu Rajendr.a Nath 
has proved himself unfit to continue in the ranks of an hoimurable pro-, 
fession. We remove his name from the Roll of Vakils, and we cancel 
his certificate.’' 

Hoiiour.ihle words these. But what is the effect of the order? 
Rijendra Nath is doubly punished for his sin. He not only 
suffers imprisonment for what he has done, but is also debarred from 
further t.aking to the profession in the practice of Which he 
committed the offence. He must learn a new trade to live by. 
The full Court is no doubt swayed by excellent motives in the 
interest of an honourable profession. At the same time, it seems 
to us, it would have been more in order if the matter were taken up 
when, released from jail, Riijendranath came ^o practise again as a 
Vakil. At the )ast hearing he himself couliviMit bo present. The 
appeal of his cornisel to havedht present matter exandned on He own 
merits, independent of the' ndfiyiction, w*f allowed. There wne 
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iinwiHiiiKness in the court to re-open the question of fraud for'which he 
had been called upon to answer a second time. The call, therefore, to 
shew cause may seem unmeaning. The Chief Justice was for every 
justice to the condemned. He suggested from the bench n possible 
line of defence. 

“The Cliief Justice : we think our ruling gave you a very con- 
siderable loophole. Tliere i«» fumd and fraud. If it were that ihi'5 
thing was done in a hmrv, alihongli the man had fraudulent lulent — 
(that he had fraudulent intent we cannot doubt) — we might alter our 
notions of the case. I can’t explain to you more. It is not my busi- 
ness to instruct advocates. 

Mr. Potter did not reply. 

The Ciiief Justice : Supposing the facts were that this thing was put 
suddenly before your client, and that your client, knowing it was a 
false document, in the hurry of the moment made use of it ; that 
would be a rather different position from the positiou of a vakil who 
had leisurely and deliheratcly made up his mind to use a forged 
d<icument, who had planned the whole campaign, who harl ralody 
detei mined to run the document thiongh, and if he failed, to fall back 
iipMiiW'aii affidavit. 

Mr. Potter poinlcrl out that the only materials available for defence 
w«ie ihn«e contained in ttie accused’s own statement in the Lowei 
Court and ill the evidence of the accused clerk. These were. already 
before their Lordships. 

The Chief Justice : Supposing I were thrown into this case to argue 
it, I should plead ptobahly, that this gentleman was very much pressed 
with business ; that this was a thing which had to be done in a 'great 
Imny ; and that although he knew that tiie document was a false one, 
without carefully cnnsideiing his position of the nature of the offence 
he made use of it. That is how [^should argue the case, if there was 
any foundaiinit for. such an argument. But there does not appear to he 
any foundation for it in this case, because yon don’t make use of this 
iitgiiment. 

Mr Porter. There is considerable fhuiidation for it, my Lord. 

The Chief Justice : I do not wish to suggest to you a line of defence. 
i only show you what he set up under our ruling. Take a case 

of murder. You would never think of saying that necessarily the 
ticcused imisi be hanged. You would try to show under what circum- 
stances he had acted, most favourably to him, so as to get perhaps a 
sentence of transportation for life instead of sentence of death. 

Ml. Porter repeated that the real defence of Rajendra Nath was 
that lie had never intended to do otherwise than enter the appeal on 
(he St length of an affidavit. 

The Chief Justice refeired to facts in the case which unquestionably 
helled ihis defence. 

Ml. Poitei ; Then it is impossible, my lords, to put the case higher 
lloiii this : that my client recognised tne possibility of this alteration 
being fratiiliileotly made, hut put it in, nevertheless, because the 
liiiiryof (lie moment was pressing; and that he intended all along 
(n h e an affidavit. He had no distinct belief that the alteration was 
afoigery ; he took up a position of what I might call agnosticism 
towards it and declined to act upon it. “ I will file my affidavit to- 
moirow,'’ lie tliouglit, and in the meantime—— 

The Chief Justice (inteiposing) and in the meantime I will pre- 
pare an affidavit in whirl) 1 do nut state the cause of the delay as 
iny client stated it to me.” 

Tne order of expulsion followed ns a matter of course. Sir John 
Edge thinks that life on the bench would be irksome if it were 
necessary to examine every statement made ftom the bar. If the 
state wished fur could exist, bench life would be very easy and 
iitig.ition and adminstration of justice much less expensive, one 
counsel would do for both sides and the Judge’s work be much 
lightened. The ingenuity of a counsel consists in the narration of 
fac's ill making the tiiith assume a different shape, and fiction appear 
Hs fict. If the liheriy were taken away, advocacy would cease as an 
ait. Judges, surely, should not be misled. It is also as much the 
dmy of the J'idge lo see th.u he is not led astray.' An advocate mis- 
leading a Judge certainly commits wrong. But is the Judge wlfo de- 
pends entirely on counsel not to be blamed ? 


In another case, in which a Pleader practising in the District Court 
at Aligarh was cited under section 14 of Act XVIII, 1879 for mis- 
conduct, Sir John Edge delivered himself thus 

“ This pleader undoubtedly put a wrong construction upon the 
iiiiaogement between him and his client, and he ^night to have forward- 
ed the money recovered without pressure and without putting Messrs. 
Badham, Pile and Co. to any trouble. But we fail to see that he has 
been guilty of unprofessional conduct. He no doubt left himself 
open to a suit by Messrs. Badham, Pile and Co. to recover the money 
he had received on their behalf, but there is no soggestinn nfembeztie- 
inent,.Hnd we decline to interfere, believing that there is no reason for 
so doing. We think it right to say that complaints against advocates 
or vakils, or pleaders, or mukbtears ought not to be made by private 
correspondence to District Judges, High Court Judges, or any other 
judicial officers. For our part we pay no attention to such coinrnuntca- 
tioni. Any person who considers himself aggrieved by the action 
of a legal practitioner has got the Courts open to him, and to the 
Courts he should go, in K regular manner, and not open correspond- 
ence with a judicial officer who may have to decide, the case. He 
should proceed by motion in Ourt. W« hope that in future District 
Jndges will pay no attention to letters of this kind, egcept to send them 


back if they think riglr to do so, and to inform the coi respondent to 
proceed in due course bv motion in Court. We discliarge this rule.” 

A Pleader rn ly not bn guilty of .in off*iice in retaining the money 
of his riient. But if the Pleader cannot he m id» to moke over the 
money exirept by a suit, it ad«ls consider.tlily lo the m •iverhial law’s 
delay and makes the lawyer’s profession less liMu.uirjihle. 

The two orders suggest the inference lliat legal practitioners are not 
to be easily proceeded against, but when found guilty, they must 
be done for for ever. 


THR following will explain itself. To complete the information, we 
will only say that the appeal (without date) is prefaced by a portrait of 
the woman missionary, and a recommendation dated Kiftgston, Ohio^ 
April 8, 1892, fiom Bishop Thohurn. Tlie appeal concludes with an 
.artistic representation, on the outer cover, f»f what the exhibitress 
rails “one of my Bengali women,” whom she makes to cry “ Oh 1 
God, if tlieie Is a Gfid, who will deliver ns ? Who will come to our 
rescue?” Then her rescuer asks “Friend, will yon help- me answer 
this woman’s prayer ? ” 

The Recommfindation. 

“ I have much pleasure in commending Mrs. D. H. Lee to the kind 
notice of 0111 people, and of tlie Christian public gene*r.illy. Mrs. Lee 
was well kmiwri irr me in India as a fnthfnl and successful missionary. 
She reinrned to America on account of the illness nt her husband, 
and since coming to this country, has done much to support the 
W. F. M. Society, and also the General Society. Siie is loyal to the 
Church aiiu to both the Missionary Societies, and is evciy way worthy 
of public confidence. 

. J. M. Thoburn.” 

The Appeal. 

“ Vienna, Trumbull Co., Ohio. 

Dear Friend : 

It is indeed with a thankful heart that I again send unto yon greetings. 
A good man of God has given us 15,000 dollars for the Bengali Mission 
fund we have ht-en asking (rod for, until now we have almost 19,000 
dollars of onr 20,000 dollars. Praise the Lord I 

We are now getting leadv to goto this woik and will leave ns early 
next year as possible. Now we need a good substantial Mission 
building, and we are asking God for the money to Imiid it. 

May I ask yon to help us in this ^ We need a three-storied bouse 
containing twenty rooms, costing about 300 dollars each. There will 
he living rooms for Zenana workers and teachers ; a chapel and 
school room<«, dining and sitting rooms and onr own family rooms— a 
study, whet e I trust many seeking ones shall have shown unto them 
the way to Heaven. 

To any tme giving or soliciting five dollars for any one of these 
rooms, I Will send a phoiogiapli of a high caste Bengali woman— a 
splendid representation of the women among whom I work. 
Any church, young people’s society or individual sending 300 dollars 
to hnild one of these rooms, snail have (heir name over the doorway, 
an<l the piivilege of furnishing the room at its completion. Will you 
still continue to wotk and pray with me until we have all we need lo 
thoroughly eqoio this new mission station among the people who 
know not God ? If so, let me lipai from yon and join with me in 
thanksgiving to God for so wonderfully answering our prayeis. Kindly 
hand the enclosed leaflets to friemh, asking them to read them and 
help us, and receive their i»ffenngs and fnrw.ard to me. 

Please notice the change lu our .iddress. We expect to remain here 
until we leave for India, after which I hope to send^on blessed tidings 
diiect from the fiekl. May G ul bless yon for vonr part in this work. 

Yours in His love, 

(Mrs.) Ada Lee, 
Vienna, Trumbull Co., O.” 

Who is the fair ih.at is set to catch the prayeiful ? 

Only last week we spoke of Sir Dinkar Rio. This week it is our 
melancholy diiiy to record the death of that celebrated M.ihraiia 
Brahman. He was one of the few Indian statesmen who weie given 
the opportunity to shew their mettle and whose names will long 
survive them. Sir Dinkar R 10, K. C. S. L, Raja Mushir-i-Khas 
Bahadur, was horn in 1819 and was therefore 77 years of age when he 
breathed his last, Neiilier Rangii Charlu, nor Sir.Silar Jung, nor 
Maharaja Jung Baltadiir, nor Sir T. Madhiv Ran attained Sir 
Dinkai’s longevity. The flr.st three died while in harness. Sir 
Tanj*!!© liveil some years after retirement, Mr. A. Sashiah Sastri 
still lives hut he is not yet 70. Sir Tanjore was not idle in retirement. 
He published his thoughts, on the subjects of the day, in news- 
papers, from week to week. Mr. Sashiah Sastri is engaged in 
his autobiography. Sir Dinkar’s was complete rpst. Only on one 

occasion he came out of the obscurity of private life when he was 
appointed one of the Commissioners for the trial of the Gaikwar 
Mulharno. 

Raja Dinkar Ran wits appointed Minister of the Gwalior State, where 
he made his mark^ in 1851, when the late Mabaraja Jiyaji Rao 
Scindia w.\f still a minor, and he steered the vessel of State clear 
through the troubled wateri of the Sepoy Mutiny. After haviojf 
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been subsiHDiially rewarded by ihe British Government wilh an 
estate in the Beuaies District, lie transferted his services lo 
Dholepuf) where he became Supertnlendent of that Stale. In i86i, 
when Lord C.innin^ enlarged his L-gisIalive Cniincil, Sir Dmkar 
was invited to >«. The late Maharaja Mahendra Smgh of Patiala 
was also one of tlie Councillors of the Empire, and he refused lo 
sit with the servant of a brother Chief. The Maharaji was therefore 
given a higher or raised seat to distinguish it from the Raja’s. 
The Raja’s term in the Council expiring on the l6ih of January, 1864, 
the Government of India handsomely acknowledged his valuable 
services as an Additional Member. At the Delln Imperial Assem- 
blage he received his Indian title which, in 1884, was made hereditary 
in his family. Previously, in 1866, he had been ex lUcd to the Knight- 
hood of the Star of Indict. 

The .Special Meeting of the Municipal Commissioner*, on 

Thursday, for the appointment rtf their Vice-Chairman, was one 
of the larg^^st, only six Commissioners, one of them a can- 
didate lumseif, being absent, chiefly thioiigh illness or absence 
from Calcutta, llunigli more thau one left their sick bed to 
vole at the election, Tiie outside public also attended in 
large numbers, shewing their interest in the inatier and 

in the selection of a proper man. Unlike similar meetings, it 
was very ordeily and iheie was no heartless dissection of the ap- 
plicants. That was, in a great measure, due tti the temper of 
the Chairman who asked the Comoiissioners nut to leave their 
seats and who has no relish for pers<»nalities in discussion. The 
advertisements of that morning, on behalf of one of the candidates, 
offering a reward of Rs. 500 for detection of the delinquent circulating 
ugly reports about him, and threatening prosecution of such as 
may defame him, had presumably a salutary effect on the Com- 
missioners. As was anticipated only 4 out of the 13 applicants 
were accepted. Babus Kalinath Mitter and Norendra Nath Sen 
(list declared themselves iit favour of Babu Nogeiulra Nath Sircar. 
The Milter proposer, as a good neighbour, pointed to the Sircar 
candidate's respectability as tiie son of his father, and for his abi- 
lity referred to his services under Government which have been 
many times acknowledged. Forgetting for the moment that Mr. 
Sircar was the official candidate, the Sen seconder who has cried 
himself hoarse against official interference in matters of this kind, 
was charmed by the fascination of Ins nominee's young years — for he 
was the youngest of all the candidates who had stated their 
ages. Dr. Sanders propfised and the Hoii’ble Prince Sir Jehaii Kadr 
seconded the name of Mouivi Biidruddiii Haider. The Doctor pre- 
ferred him because he was n Mahomedaii, for there are few Mahome- 
daii employees in the Curpor.itmn and (heie ought to be no taxation 
Without representation. It is difficult to understand the m.iii of 
science unless it be that he had in his mind the coinmoii name by 
which the nniincip.iUuffice is known — ilie tax office. Even then the 
meaning is lurfeiched. Tne princely seconder w.is more conimon- 
sensible. He was not for race but thought the Mouivi the best 

of the lot. The next murder was Babu Nilambur Mukeiji wim 

had the support of Babu Joygobiud Law, the cx-.Sheriff, and 

Mr. J. G. Apear, the Clerk of the Crown. Mr. Law recoiin.a-nded 

Mr. Mukerji for his academic distinction, his past valuable ^ 'vices 
to the Kasiimir Snie and the high certificates of cr acter 
gi anted him oy tiie Butish Residents, while Mr. Apcai ' nd a 
glowing testimony to the worth and popularity of the ex-K '..hmir 
official as he had foiiiul them duiiug his visile to lh..t ' tale. 
He admitted that he was a friend but his opinion of the man w not 

hisself alone hut of utiiers who have kiiovvn turn. The last to i nne 

and the first to drop was Babu Charoo ChmiUer Milter, li was 
fortunate in a European proposer Mr. Lon^ley who, however, ha'.; very 
little to say in Ins favour, while the secondei Mr. N. C. Buiai was 
significantly silent. 

At the first ballot, Mr. Milter won 13, .Mr. Sircar 15, Mr. Mnk'-iji 
20 and Mr. H ndar 21 votes. i\{'. .Miner being thus eiiiniiiated, rh»re 
wis a second voting, when Mr. .b.rcar gamed 4 more and Mr. 
Mukerji 9, Mr. Haidar rem lining fixed at 21, Tlie ihiid c '.rest 
t.iy between .Mouivi Bndrudtrin H iider and Batioti Nil.inibar .M ik' iji. 

The second re.sult showed how the wind blew. At the thud and 

Imt ballot, of tiie 19 Commissioners set free by the second elom. 
nation, 10 went over to Mr. Mukerji and 9 to Mr. Haidar. Bauoo 
Nilainber Mukerji, M having thus obtained an ab.>olnte ma- 

jority of fbtts, was, on the motion of the Chainniin, seconded 


by the Vice-Chairman, elected. He was undoubtedly the most eligible 
of all the candidates, and his election has given general satisfaction. 
Next iiioniing, his deserved success was the talk of the town. 
Letters and visits of congratulations from friends, acquaintances and 
straiigeis were many. Never befire was Calcutta so stirred by the 
election of a Vice-Chairman or expressed greater .satisfaction at the 
tesult. Nor is the feeling confined to Calcutta. Messages of joy have 
been received from Kashinii, Lahore, Bombay and the Bengdl mofusil 
stations. The fiist distant telegram came from the Maharaja of 
Kashmir. He may well feel prmid at his old servant being ac- 
cepted as Deputy Lord Mayor of Calcutta. By his education, long 
experience of business of kinds, his knowledge of finance, of law, 
0/ municipal admiiiistratioii and of men, with no lougli exierioi, wiih 
no bad temper and with commanding presence, Babu Nilambar seems 
well fitted to maintain the dignity of the place for which he has 
been chosen. We do not know whether any Malinmedan voted for bn**- 
Led by Dr. Sandeis if ail the Mussulmans made a common cause 
for their own co-ieligionist, they have no reason lo be dissatisfied with 
the result of the election. Babu Nihambar, though a Hindu, has 
seen service in lesponsible positions in a Hindu State with a pre- 
ponderance of M ihoinedau population. He is f.imiliar with their 
manners and w.iys and is not unmindful of their aspirations. His 
name is still an object of admiration in Kashmir, for he gave the 
Maharaja's rayyets much relief. If the Mussulmans of that State 
could love the (leogali Brabm ii), what reason is there to suppose 
that he will not he liked hy ilie Mussulinuns of Calcutta ? B ihii 
Nilambar is the most Mabomedan of the Hindu candidates proposed, 
Bahoo Gopal L»ll Miller makes overcharge In a week or ten day*, by 
which time the sanction of the Local Goveroinent to Baboo Nilambar 
Mukerji’s appointment is expected by the Chairman. At his request, 
the Vice-Chairman elect was present at to-day's meeting of the 
General Committee, and will regularly attend the office from 
Monday to learn its ways. 


/^B/S & RA WET. 

Saturday^ January //, i8g6. 

PUNISHMENT AND PRESTIGE. 

Punishment may be viewed either as a retribution 
that overtakes the transgressor, or as u wholesome 
check on him and as an example to others. Regard- 
ed as a retribution, punishment may be looked 
upon as another form of human vengeance. Your 
hands are burnt when thrust into a blazing hre. 
The consequence here is direct and inevitable. 
The forces of Nature are blind in their operation. 
The laws regulating them never forget or forgive. 
The most pious man, when any part of his body is 
brought into contact with fire, never escapes the 
pains caused by burning. Even ignorance is never 
excused by Nature. The child is burnt as cruelly 
by a live charcoal as the man fully conversant with 
the properties of heat. Imprisonment, however, 
or fine, for a transgression of the laws of maijurstands 
on a different footing. The transgression may oC 
may not be followed by the infliction. It is so follow- 
ed only when it becomes known to those in society 
who are armed with power. The exercise of power 
for inflicting pain on one that has caused pain to 
another, however necessary for the existence of 
.society, is at best a vengeance that society exacts 
for the injury it has sustained. It is true that ven- 
geance is exacted under known forms, and its 
measure is regulated not by the Individual injured 
but by others capable of acting without prejudice 
and passion. Still its character remains unchanged. 
As such, punishment must be looked upon as founded 
upon passion — the passion of wrath, or, say, of 
self-preservation. On either view, punishment can 
.scarcely be said to proceed from a motive that may be 
called high or noble. Fortunately,, besides being an 
exaction of vengeance, it helps to correct the wrong- 
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doer and make him a better individual. It is true that, 
as a means of correction, poverty induced by fines, 
or the loss of freedom imposed Ijy a residence in the 
jail, or stripes inflicted with the cat, are very ungentle 
compared with the instructions of a loving teacher. 
But such instructions to depraved natures, may 
not be attended with success. Nor can society 
stake Its best interests upon chance. Hence the 
necessity of the policeman and the jail-warder instead 
of the schoolmaster and the clergyman. 

After all, when to the corrective element of punish- 
ment is added its deterrent effects all round, the 
justification becomes complete for the infliction of 
pain by man on man. Finding its usefulness, the 
part it pl.iys in the preservation of society, the 
poet-legists of ancient India personified punishmeiit 
as Danda, especially created by the Grandsire of the 
universe for restraining all creatures within their 
limits. Armed with a bright sword, a heavy blud- 
geon, lances and javelins, darts of sorts, and with 
diverse other offensive weapons, Danda was created 
by a fiat of the Grandsire’s will and, on his asking 
for a residence, was assigned the hand of the king 
or his representatives. Invested with immortal exist- 
ence, that great Being, the helper of kings in their 
rule and the terror of all who feel a disposition to 
outsep the bounds of righteousne.ss and duty, stalks 
on earth, righting wrongs and inspiring dread. 

, Such is the rationale of punishment, and such one 
of the earliest myths relating to it. As human nature 
is constituted, the necessity can never be obviated 
of punishments for restraining it within the limits of 
duty. So universal is the disposition to transgress 
those limits that it is not the robber or the forger 
only that needs correction. Those in authority over 
others, those charged with punishing the robber and 
the forger, — they themselves require the chastening 
rod when they fail in their duty. The more power- 
ful the transgressor, the greater the necessity of 
correction with promptitude and severity. A Magis- 
trate or Judge that misconducts himself in his 
high position, deserves to be stript of his authority 
or otherwise corrected. An immunity from punish- 
ment would be the death of all government. The 
escape of a forger after the fabrication of a cheque 
that has been the means of despoiling a bank of 
thousands of rupees, or that of a burglar after he 
has cleared a house of all its plate and valuables, 
is not, after all, .so grave a calamity to society as 
the escape from chastisement of a Judge who has, 
for a bribe,, favoured such escape. As a servant of 
the State, the Magi.strate or tlie Judge exists for 
bringing offenders to justice. His prime function 
• is to protect the innocent by preventing wrong- 
doing. He does this as much by the punishment of 
the wrong-doer as by the example of his own 
rectitude. The Magistrate that inflicts heavy fines 
for misbehaviour in the streets under the influence 
of drink, wastes his energy, if he similarly misbe- 
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haves himself. The Judge who reads a grave lecture 
in a prosecution for adultery and orders the highest 
sentence provided by the law, fails to inspire people 
with a just abhorrence of the crime, if he himself 
lives openly with another man’s wife. The gravest 
ctmsures hurled by a Divisional Commissioner or 
Provincial Governor against official impecuniosity 
and borrowing are so much empty breath, if the 
censurer himself applies for loans and accepts 
them from his subordinates. Those, therefore, that 
are set in watch over others, themselves need 
watching. Their transgressions should be promptly 
noticed and punished. Nothing is more effective 
for an efficient administration than the unerring 
certainty and swiftness with which offenders in 

authority are brought to book. 

There can be no question, again, that punishment 
derives force from publicity. Whatever the depra- 
vity of an offender, the wholesome influence of opi- 
nion is never lost upon him. Man cannot live apart 
like the lower animals. By his very nature he 

gravitates towards fellowmen. Their sway over him 
is almost complete. The highway robber bows to 
the r)pinion of his comrades and desists from acts 
held in abhorrmice by them. Punishment, when 
hacked by public: opinion, is efficacious. Unbacked 
by it, it loses its force. A Christian missionary 

going to jail for preaching Christ, glories in the 

punishment he undergoes. Supported by his own 
conscience, he feels besides that, instead of being 
condemned, he will be applauded or admired by all 
Christians. Ridley and Latimer, condemned to the 
stake, did not once feel that they were dying a 
shameful death. On the other hand, many a man, 
after a crime, has laid violent hands on himself, 
not to escape the terrors of the jail but the obloquy 
of society. To divorce punishment, therefore, from 
the force of opinion cannot be an act of wisdom. 
Phe infliction of the gravest punishment in secret 
would deprive it of its essential character, espe- 
cially if unattended with physical pain or pecuniary 
mulct. Condemn a man to pass every night for a 
whole year in a cell, under prison discipline, unknown 
to all except a few turnkeys and the Jail Superintend- 
ent and half-a-dozen people in the Home Secretary’s 
Office, he will take the punishment as a slight in- 
convenience, especially if you permit him at day time 
to discharge the duties of some honourable office 
with sufficient emolumehts. Make tiie condemnation 
public, and the man will run away from society and 
be viewless. 

These observations apply with peculiar force to 
public officers in a country like India. We do not 
say that Indian Judges and Magistrates commit every 
offence known to the law, although there have been 
men among them who have been proved guilty of 
peculation, corruption and other offences, and been 
cashiered. There are many honourable men in the 
Civil Service actuated by a strong desire to distin- 
guish themselves by uprightness of conduct and 
conscientious discharge of duty. For all that, 
they are not above errors of judgment. Moral 
turpitude may not be attributable to anyone, but 
faults of the head may . not be rare. Vigour 
beyond the law may be exhibited by many 
with the most honourable intentions, A Krik- 
wood for forcibly subjecting a modest girl to a 
medical examination, a Phillips humiliating the 
head of local society by obliging him to stand 
in the criminal dock for no offence, and a Radice 
acting in defiance of all law in consequence of 
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his inability to control himself, are not exactly 
few and far between. These are faults and even 
grave faults in administrative officers. The neces- 
sity, therefore, is never obviated of administer- 
ing censures and rebukes and sometinies of order- 
ing stoppage of promotion and imposition of 
fines in the form of suspension of pay and allow- 
ances. Privately administered, a censure loses its 
force. Even pecuniary mulcts fall lightly if imposed 
with the knowledge of only the Accountant-General. 
A whispered censure is, after all, no censure. De- 
prived of publicity, it is shorn of its punitive ele- 
ment. From the circumstances of his position, a 
civil servant is far removed from the influence 
of wholesome or healthy opinion. He resides 
among people with whom he does not mix. He 
is a stranger in the place where he lives. He is a 
solitary being in the midst of a teeming popula- 
tion. Emancipated from the criticism of equals, of 
friends and acquaintances of his own colour and 
creed, he is not subjected to the criticism of men 
that surround him. Under the circumstances, he owns 
no check save that of his official superiors. That 
check, when it takes the form of unpleasant counsels 
whispered to him through the post in an official des- 
patch, has no terrors for him. Publicity, therefore, 
is more desirable in his case than in that of others. 
The argument derived from loss of perstige is abso- 
lutely worthless. Individual prestige may be hurt, 
but the prestige of British rule is enhanced. Being 
the oldest, Bengal is, again, the most advanced Pro- 
vince of British India. It has an Argus-eyed press 
so far as official peccancy is concerned. The appar- 
ent impunity of official offenders is truly destructive 
of that prestige which forms one of the most solid 
foundations of British empire in India. Compared 
to the prestige of British rule itself,— a prestige built 
up by justice and humanity — that of an individual 
administrator is a thing of little value. One of 
the wisest aphorisms uttered by Brougham is 
that it is not enough that administrations should 
be pure and uncorrupt ; they should have also 
the reputation of purity and incorruptibility. The 
late Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal was entirely 
unmindful of this. Careful of the prestige of indi- 
vidual members of his Service, he was supremely 
negligent of the prestige of British rule. In whisper- 
ing his displeasure to individual offenders, he forgot 
that he sacrificed the reputatitm for thorough recti- 
tude of conduct of British rule. A brilliant member 
of the Indian Civil Service, he was a tyro in 
statesmanship. 


EXPERIENCES OK A HADJI. 

BY MOULVI ABDUL JUBBAR, KHAN BAHADUR. 

As my experience in the holy Hc.djaz differs materially 
from the description of the Hadj by non-Mahoixiedan travel- 
lers who have been there in disguise, I desire to say some- 
thing about it. [ believe chat the sum oi' human happiness 
is greater in the Hcdjaz than in countries which boast of 
modern civilization. 1 was nearly four months in Mecca, 
Medina and jedda, and my impression h that the people in those 
places enjoy more inward peace than outward case. They are 
no doubt comparatively poor, but poverty has not there its con- 
comitant vices to such an extent as we see among the moneyless 
classes elsewhere. With the exception of the murder of the 
British Vice-Consul at Jedda I did nor during my stay in that 
country see or hear of any atrocious crimes which in civilized 
.localities the ncwsjsapers daily report. late Vice-Consul was 

very unpopular with the Arab Bedouins, though 1 must say in 
Jjjsticc to him that he^was a great friend of the Indihii pilgrims, 
and did much for their convenience and comfort.^ Rightly or 
wrongly the Arabs did uht regard him as a Mussulman in the strict 
sense of the term. Of course the Bedouins are not innocent, but 


I can say that they are not so bad as they are represented to 
be. There are among them, as among other nations, good and 
bad men. Though poor they are hospitable towards needy 
travellers. 

Ac Rabuk, a little town betwren Jedda and Medina, I met a 
Punjabi Hailz (one who has (he Koran by heart). As he had no 
money to pay the hire ofa camel to Medina, he made an attempt 
to' go on foot in order to visit tl>c tomb of the Prophet. When 
he reached Rabuk he found that he had over-esiimaccd hi| physical 
power to accomplish a most tedious journey. A Bedouin took 
pity on him, sheltered and fed him at his house and offered to 
c.trry him to liis destination oti liis own camel free of charge if he 
would only remain with him a few days and allow him to make the 
necessary arrangements for the journey. However, the Hafiz 
having seen my party halt at Rabuk asked me to take him to 
Medina. 1 gave him a seat on one of my camels to and back 
from that city. The above is only an instance of the hospitality 
of the Bedouin. The camel drivers are all Bedouins and are 
during the journey fed by their employers, but they invarit|.bly 
share with others whatever food is given to them. At one of tne 
stages where sheep were procurable the leader of my caravan, a 
respectable young Bedouin, wished to be entertained with meat. 
I gave him the price o( a couple of sheep. He brought and killed 
them, but when the meal was ready he not only invited the 
neighbouring Bedouins but asked some ol our party to dinner. 

Much of what we hear of the misdoing of the Bedouins is due to 
the conduct of travellers themselves. If the Bedouins arc treated 
kindly and liberally they arc as obedient as slaves. It is true that 
the road is sometimes unsafe owing to the broils among thediffercnc 
tribes of the Bedouins, or to any disagreement between them and 
the Sheriff of Mecca, but they try to leave the pilgrims alone. A 
careless traveller is sometimes robbed if he strolls to a distance from 
his party, but thieves there arc in every country. In Arabia, how- 
ever, theft in a house seldom occurs. During the days of the Hadj 
people lock the doors of their houses and go to the Arafat, about 18 
miles from Mecca, and on thtir return after four days* absence find 
the locks intact and th-^ir property safe, notwithstanding the 
absence of regular watchmen in the streets of the city. 

The Arabs, especially the inhabitants of Medina, are most polite 
and obliging. A citizen of Medina has a good word and brotherly 
feeling for everyone. The reverence of the Medinites for the 
Prophet is so profound that they scarcely talk aloud within the 
walls of the sacred city. One evening I forgot to take my prayer 
book to the Musjudun Nabi or the Prophet’s Mosque and called 
out to my servant after the Indian fashion and told him to bring 
me the book. Immediately an Arab came up and whispered to me 
that I should remember that 1 was within the hearing of the 
Prophet, and should make no noise. 

The Sultan’s rule is much ap4)reciated in the Hedjaz. Every 
evening at candle-light and every Friday prayers arc offered in 
front of the sacred house for the health of His Imperial Majesty 
and for the success of his army, and the very enthusiastic manner 
in which the word Amen ! is uttered by all present at the con- 
clusion of the prayer shows that the people arc ready to sacrifice 
their all to the service of the Sultan. I cannot therefore believe 
for a moment the recent telegram that 45,000 Arabs have risen 
against the Sultan. His Majesty Sultan Abdul Hamid Khan, the 
protector of th^ Muslim laith, and the guardian of the holy 
shrines, is known to have the good of his subjects at heart, and is 
always anxious about the welfare of the Mahomedans who visit 
his dominions on religious duties. The quarantine at Kamran has 
not the approval of the Sultan. The late Maiilana Rahraatullali, 
a learned Indian Mahomedan, waited upon his Majesty and begged 
him for the abolition of the quarantine. In reply his Majesty told 
the Maulana to pray that His Majesty could abolish it. The 
Maulana’s family still enjoys a State pension at Me^a« The 
Sultan’s charity in the Hedjaz is almost unlimited. Not only do • 
thousands of people get subsistence allowance at Mecca and 
Medina, but every morning cooked food is doled out to the 
poor. 

As regards the Turkish officers and soldiers I must say that I do 
not believe that they are capable of the cruelties of which the 
Armenians accuse them. They are no doubt brave, but they can- 
not truly be charged with vandalism. On the contrary they are 
most amiable and polite. 1 visited His Excellency Halim Pasha, 
the highest official in the Hedjaz, and he showed great cou'’te8y to 
me and expressed his wish to return my visit, but at 1 was a stranger 
and had no sort of furniture with me to give a proper reception to 
the Warrof Hedjaz, I begged him not to^take the trouble of seeing 
me at my house. One evening he saw me in the sacred mosque at 
Mecca and kindly asked me to sit on his carpet and say my prayers 
with him. His Excellency Ahmad Ratih Pasha, who lacceeded 
Halim Pasha, and took over charge after,! had left Mecca, furnished 
me with letters of introduction to the officers fit Yfilhbo find 
Medina, wh^n he heard from a friend of mine chat I was on my 
way to the latter city. 

1 saw the Turkish soldiers at Mecca, Medina, jedda,itad: Rtbak^ 
and am in a position to say that their bekaviout tfdas excelleiit. 
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They were never wen to molest or ill-treat anybody. As a proof 
of their kind-beartedness I wish to mention the following incident : 
—Two poor Indian women travelled on foot from Mecca to Jedda. 
At Hidda one of them came and informed me that her companion 
had been, ovying to the fatigues of the journey, obliged to lie down 
on the sand under the burning sun. I was very anxious to save her 
life and despatched an Arab on a mule to fetch her to 
our place. The Arab returned and reported that a soldier 
saw her in her critical position, picked her up and removed her to 
his quarters. After sunset she was brought tons and she was very 
grateful to the soldiers for the kindness shown to her. 

I believe the Hcdjaz is the only country in the world where grog 
shops and women of ill-fame have no existence. There all women, 
rich and poor, move about with veils on, and the greatest respect is 
shown to them by the male passengers on the roads. — The Englishman, 


SOVEREIGN PRINCES OF INDIA AND 
THEIR RELATION TO THE EMPIRE." 

—RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT.— 

By a Territorial Maharaja. 

(From the forthcoming number of '‘^The Asiatic ^arterly Review**) 

Delicate though it may sound that an Indian Prince should 
take the liberty of pronouncing his opinions on a matter that 
‘deeply concerns the royal sons of India, like the one under 
consideration, yet it may not be out of place, that otic should 
unfold, at your instance, one’s loyal opinions concerning this ques- 
tion of vital importance, on the authority of the past history of this 
■country, maintained by the present circumstances that go to favour 
and strengthen our view. 

In the halcyon days of Hindu Sovereignty, this land of Bharata 
enjoyed the blessings of a peaceful reign, the Court of Ayodhya, 
on the one hand, and the Court of (lastinapura, on the other hand, 
having acted as centres of political supremacy, binding the vassal 
sovereigns by the common tic of patriotism towards their mother 
land, and loyalty towards their sovereign, recognized as such, by 
divine right. From the glimpses of political history we can -gather 
on the authority of our ancient Epicis, — the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata — we learn that every political act of great moment 
was before its execution proposed by the sovereign head and 
carried by tkc unanimous voice of the vassals (Samantha Rajas) 
and minitftci’a, invited to advise and edify on such matters. The 
installation of Rama was proposed by the Emperor Dasaratha, 
when he desired to lead a retired life during his old age, relieving 
himself from the cares of soverci ,nty, and the • assembled vassals 
and ministers carried the proposition unanimously. The War 
of the Mahabharata was another momentous Act of Politics that 
was brought about by the united voice of the subject sovereigns 
and vhhshIs who wore scattered about the length and breadth of 
this vast and glorious Empire constituting 56 Aryan Principalities. 
Still later wl»cn wc come to the siege of Somnath, wc find the 
Hindu Sovereigns assembled under a common banner, in the 
cause of their religion and country, to oppose Mahomed of Gha/ni. 
These arc then a few among the many leading points of evidence 
that go to establish that there must have existed in the Hindu 
Sj)vcrcigiuy, the germs of an Imperial Constitution, which might 
have developed well organized councils for political guidance, at 
one lime or otl»er, during tlic prehistoric sway of Hindu sovereigns 
over this vast Empire. 

As a standing proof of this wc have the system of feudal 
sovereignty that prevails up to date in Rajputana, which is nothing 
but the survival of the vassal system, in vogue in this ancient 
land in times prehistoric. Wherever the vassal system is in force, 
• there wc cannot but sec a relation which necessitates mutual help 
and advice, in matters politic^ a relation which in a form, rude or 
refined, indicates the germs of a political Constitution, similar, if 
not exactly corresponding, to the modern Imperial Constitution, 
the existence of which in this country is disputed by Mr. Lee 
Warner and Mr. Tupper, whose knowledge of the political traditions 
of this historic land does not go beyond the chaotic mass of 

Treaties, Engagements, and Sanads.*’ 

Centuries must have rolled on without tainting this holy rela- 
tion between the Imperial Majesty of India and her Vassal 
Sovereigns, oven before she was destined 10 fall a victim in the 
hands of murderous Tartars and other barbarous tribes that were 
long waiting to pounce on their coveted prey. The sovereign 
princes trembled at the sight of these desprra.e and dissolute 
marauders, the country being doomed to a condition of chaos and 
anarchy-— a condition of things from which Rome, the Mistress 
of the World, herself had not escaped. These were no doubt 
-dark days for India. But Providence never intended that she 
should be left in darkness through all eternity. When , brighter 
days had dawned, when the Muhammadan invader ceased to be a 
jbacre plunderer ot • foreign soil, but established himself perma- 
. iifndy in the country, laying the foundation of the Muhftmmadan 
Empire,' saw the shadow of her former glory returning by 


slow degrees, when Baber founded the Moghal Empire on the 
Indian soil and secured her safely by securing the frieiulship 
of the Rajput princes, a policy, which he and his successors found 
necessary for the prosperous growth of their Empire. 

Akbar the Great, the most popular of the Moghal Emperors 
made the people aud the Sovereign Princes of India realize her 
former glory, by expounding a healthy system of Laws and in- 
troducing a good tnany reforms which tended to secure the welfare 
of the people ofhl-. Empire. Akbar best recognized the importance 
of the policy pursued by his grandfather Baber and succeeded in 
bringing the sovereign princes of the Ian I togetli'-r on terms of 
friendship, in the interests of tl»e vast Empire, which Ivc knew he 
could not govern without the internal union and confiilencc that 
ought to subsist between the Emperor and his vassal princes. He, 
as Emperor, found out that Rajputana had the vassal system, a relic 
of ancient Hindu Imperial Constitution, in force ; and proposed to 
the Rajput princes that he would become their Suzerain — i.c. — 
their highest chieliain. When many of the princes assented to 
the proposal, a strong tie of attachment was created between them 
and the Sovereign-head. 

At this point we may do well to examine into the actual relation 
that subsisted between the Emperor at Delhi and his vassal or 
feudatory Princes. This relation mainly rested on the right of the 
Emperor to demand from the vassal tlic payment, every year, of a 
certain sum of money, often nominal, as a tribute in token of his 
recognition of the authoritv of the Paramount Power of the land ; 
and the vassal was, as a matter of lact, bound to place his person and 
his army at i\\c disposal of the Emperor, whenever the safety of the 
Empire was endangered. In other respects the vassals enjoyed the 
entire confidence of the Sovereign-head and exercised independent 
powers over their kingdoms without being meddled with, in every 
matter that concerned the local administration, whether revenue, 
civil, or criminal. The greater the confidence placctl in these 
princes, the greater was their attachment to the paramount power, 
and the more secure was the Empire. This relation between the 
princes of India and the Emperor, during the Middle-ages of India 
was not far different from the relation that subsisted between the 
Norman Kings of England and their vassal-lords, on the Conquest 
of England by William of Normandy, who introduced into England 
the Feudal system of the Continent, in a slightly modified form. 
The motto of the vassal princes of India has all along been to pro- 
tect the Empire from foreign aggression and save it from ruin and 
downfall. The loyalty of the vassal-princes of this land is a thing 
unprecedented in the history of the world ; and the same cannot 
be said of the relation between the Vassal Prince and the para- 
mount authority of other countries, where the King may have 
reason to fear the power and influence of his vassal in the land. 

The relation that at present subsists between the feudatory chiefs 
of this land and the Empire may not compare favourably with the 
one that subsisted between chelae bodies either during the Moghal 
regime or during the prehistoric sway of Hindu Sovereigns, The 
Sovereign Princes of our Empire arc now bound to govern their 
states with the help of Residents stationed in their territories. In 
the majority of cases, the native princes arc at the mercy of the 
Residents stationed in their capital and arc moved as mere 
“ puppets” in their hands, in spite of the fact that these Itulian 
Pri nccs arc highly cultured and arc capable of proving themselves 
eminent statesmen, if allowc<i to exercise their r-'J-'nts in the 
direction of administering their territories vvith much icss res- 
triction, without being watched every inch by the Resident 
stationed at the capital. 'J'hc loyal Sovereign princes of India do 
ever hope to be enlisted into the confidence of the Imperial 
Majesty of tlic Indian Empire, and ever pray for tlir './ety of the 
Empire, prepared, ever at the beck and call of the ttramounc 
power, to place their persons, armies and resources at the disposal 
of the Superior Power for the saf'^ty of Her Majesty and ih- 
E^mpirc. It will the be a source of much gratification to 
the Sovereign Princes of the land, and will be a certain 
testimony of the confidence tl»e State places in these Princes, 
irHcr Majesty is graciously pleased to allow such cniiglucued 
Sovereign Princes as H. H. The Gaikwar of Buroda to rule 
over their kingdoms with less restriction?* from the Residents 
stationed at their capitals, and it is hoped that su'h a .st^'p will in 
the long run induce otlier Sovereign Priuct . to bc*.iune iiior^ 
enlightened and better fitted to rule over their kingdoms and to 
servo in the Common Cause of the Empire whose prosperity ii 
their watchword. 

How far difFerent from this was then the relation that subsisted 
between Akbar the Great and his subject Sovereigns ? Hr pursued 
the healthy policy of conciliation towards the princes of tl\is vast 
Empire and exalted the lesser nobility to high otlices in the Stare. 
He succeeded in bringing into existence an efl’ertive political Con- 
stitution by which the whole Empire was placed in constant touch 
with every %)art of it. He brought about a political organization 
in which the Hindu tributary princes were placed on a par with 
the Moghal nobility as feudal Lords. With the aid of these princes 
Akbar succeeded in subjugating the Patan Kingdoms of Northern 
Ixkdia. The Emperors of Delhi adopted in succession this noble 
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policy, invented by the founder of the Moglul Empire and deve- 
loped by his grandson, the greatest of the Moghal Emperors. So 
long as this policy was pursued by the Moghal Emperors of Delhi, 
so long did the Empire stand free from danger and downfall. But 
Aiirangzeh pursued a policy far difFerciu from that pursued bv his 
ancestors towards the princes of his Empire. Actuated by religious 
fanaticism he kindled the inimical feelings of the Rajputs and other 
Hindu princes, by imposing on every itiHdel, an insulting tax called 
Jaziah. 'Phis inhuman tax drove the subject races out of the 
Empire, and the Hindu Princes who had been the means oflcnding 
vitality to the Empire during the reigns of Akbar and his prede- 
cessors, became in turn the very instruments of ruin to Anrangzeb 
and his followers. The inevitable result of their receding from the 
sound policy of Akbar, induced by religious bigotry and actuated by 
sensuality, was certainly the breaking loose of the strong bond of 
union that kept the Empire firm and steady, finally ending in their 
degradation and the downfall of their Empire. 

Just at this juncture, it has pleased Providence to entrust this 
land with its millions of inhabitants, to the care of a benevolent and 
God-fearing race of rulers — the English. The loyal and patriotic 
Princes of India have always welcomed the British Raj ai a Godsend, 
have uniformly acted with a spirit of unswerving loyalty to the 
State, and have shown themsclves]conspicuous in standing firm under 
the benign banner of the Imperial Majcsiv of India. The History 
of the Mutiny of 1857 and the records of the R. I. Company pre- 
vious to that event, arc permeated with marked instances of their 
loyalty. What greater evidence of their present loyalty can be given 
than the one portrayed in the words of the well-known letter of the 
Nizam on the occasion of the Panjdeh Russian scare ! The loyalty 
of the Princes and people of India to the Imperial Majesty is a 
household word ! 

What docs this world-known loyalty indicate ? What docs this 
desire to make common cause of everything that may affect in the 
lease their paramount sovereign, declare ? Surely nothing but a filial 
right and a loyal claim to be restored to their lost prestige and glory; 
nothing but a longing to be redeemed from the thraldom of a bygone 
rule ; nay, a confidence on the part of the many millions of India 
that England shall in the long run mctc out to them their political 
salvation. 

This hope, this longing and this confidence was not to go in 
vain. During the winter session of 1875-76, this country was 
honoured by the visit of His Royal Highness, the Prince of Wales, 
when this crowning gem of Britain’s possessions paid her tribute 
of unfailing loyalty never before surpassed in the annals 
of British India. During this season of joy and festivity 
throughout the land, the princes of this vast empire felt 
that the day was not far off when they would have 
the good fortune of being incorporated into the Imperial 
Constitution of a glorious dynasty. Accordingly, the year 1877 
has marked out a glorious epoch in the annals of the British 
Empire in the East. In that year, the relation that has subsisted 
between the sovereign princes of India and Her Imperial Majesty 
received a formal recognition, whereby some of the Sovereign 
Princes of India have accepted the title of “ Councillor of the 
Xmpress.” Herein was realized the hope of the far-sighted 
statesman, Lord Bcaconsficld, during the Viceregal administration of 
an equally far-sighted statesman, Lord Lytton. 

The Imperial Declaration at Delhi was, in the opinion of 
great statesmen, the dawn of a prosperous future for India. 
Lord Lytton has thereby originated the Imperial Council, and has 
entrusted it even in its infancy to the charge of the successive 
Secretaries of State for India and Viceroys, to be nurtured with 
due care. But, no sooner had Lord Lytton left the shores of 
India, than the lines of his imperial policy were relinquished ; 
and the infant Council found itself at the mercy of uninterested 
nurses in whose hands it had to pass the critical age of childhood, 
though now and then presenting dangerous symptoms, under the 
weight of which it might decline and be lost. But India has no 
cause to despair of its prosperity under any circumstances, seeing 
that this infant Council has all along been under the care and 
guidance of a higher Power — Providence. Though the Imperial 
Council was helpless in the hands of its guardians, yet thanks be 
to the Secretaries of State for India and the Viceroys who had 
this vast Empire entrusted to their charge, for their good wishes 
towards the Sovereign Princes of India who arc interested in the 
growth of this infant Council, for the liberal policy they have been 
all along pursuing towards them, under the auspices of Her 
Gracious Majesty, the Empress of India. The lapse of nearly two 
decades ever since Lord Lytton constituted this infant Council has 
not been entirely fruitless. For during this period the Sovereign 
Princes of India, such as H.H. The Gaikwar of Baroda, H.H. 
1 :*he late Maharajah of Mysore, H.H. The Maharajah of 
Travancore and many others have distinguished 4hcrasclves, as 
•portrayed in the words of a disinterested observer, ^hc Earl of 
Meath,— “by their high culture and intellect, speaking English 
withont tl\c slightest av^fenc, keenly alive to all that is passing in the 
world, and sincerely desirous of governing their territories both 
lyisely and justly. Several of them have widened their minds by 


travel, have visited Great Britain, been presented to their Empress, 
and have made themselves acquainted with other portions of the 
vast Empire, over which her rule extends.” This interval has been 
of immense good to the Princes of the land in preparing them for 
the noble and responsible call to serve Her Majesty, as ^Councillors, 
in the administration of this vast Empire, wherein is cast the lot of 
several millions of people, bound by the common tie of loyalty to 
the same Paramount Power, though differing from otic another in 
respect of creed, custom and language. 

It is therefore our individual opinion, as is the opinion of many im- 
partial observers on Indian politics, that the time has already arrived 
for allowing the enlightened Native Princes of India to play an active 
part in the Imperial Council of Her Majesty, into which a few of 
them had the honour of being initiated as Her Majesty’s Councillors, 
on the occasion of the Imperial Declaration at Delhi. It may 10 
happen that some of the Native Princes may not all at once like to 
take part in the imperial Union, on the ground that their prestige 
as Sovereign Princes will become a thing of commonplace, But 
steps might be taken to have their prestige and power kept sacred 
and respected, if not enhanced and exalted. It is fuithcr our opi- 
nion that such a step will in the long run bring the Princes and 
people of India into a closer touch with the British Sovereign 
Power, and will certainly result in multiplying the welfare and con- 
tentment of the people of India, by bringing into united action the 
dormant powers of the Sovereign Princes of the soil, now confined 
within the narrow limits of their territories, to bear upon the 
Empire for their common weal. 

THE WORLD RUNS AWAY FROM US. 

The other day we had a talk witii a man who knew as little of the 
worhl around him as a baby. Yet he was a man of naturally fine in- 
telligence, He had just been relieved from prison. Ten years ago he 
was incarcerated under a life sentence. Recently, however, ciicum- 
stances had arisen which proved his innocence, and he obtained his 
freedom. But nothing seemed as before. He had been stationaiy 
while the world moved on. Many of his old friends were dead, and all 
were charged. A big slice of his career was lost, and worse than lost. 
Could he ever make it up ? N never. Besides, although he had com- 
mitted no offence, the mere fact that he had been of one, 

would always place him at a disfidvaiitage. 

Different as it is in all outwa'd coiKiiiions long illness produces re- 
sults which resembles those o^^euforced solitude. When confined to 
our homes by disease we are virtually out of the world. Friends may 
and do, pity us ; but they do not lie down by our side and suffer with 
ns. Ah I no. They go their own ways and leave us alone. In the 
midst of company we are still alone. Enjoyment, food, sleep, fresh air 
movement, work, &c.— those are for Mew, not for us. Alas I for the 
poor prisoner whose jailor is some relentless disease. Who shall open 
the iron doors and set Afw free ? 

I never had any rest 01 pleasure.” So writes a man whose letter 
we have just finished reading. 

“ In the early part of 1888,” he says, “ a strange feeling came 
over me. I fell heavy, drowsy, languid, and tired. Something 
appeared to be wrong with me, and I couldn’t account for it, 

I had a foul taste in the mouth, my appetite failed, and what 1 did 
eat lay on me like a stone. Soon I became afraid to cat, as the a.ct 
was always Allowed by pain and distress. Sometimes I had a 
sensaiion of choking in the throat as if I could not swallow. I was 
swollen, loo, around the body, and got about wjjft difficulty owing to 
increasing weakness. 

“At the pit of my stomach was a hungry, craving sensation, as 
though I needed support from food ; yet the little 1 took did not abate 
this feeling. My sleep was brok en, and I awoke in the morning un- 
refreshed. For years 1 continued in this wretched slate before I 

found relief.” 

Thfte letter is signed bv Mr. Charles H. Smith, of 19, New City 
Road, Glasgow, and dated February i^ih, I893. 

Before we hear how he was at last lielivered from the slavery of ill- 
ness, let ns listen to the words of a lady on the same theme ; Mis. 
Mary Ann Rusling, of Station Road, Mistertnn, near GaiugHonuigh, 
In a brief note dated January 3rd, 1893, Mrs. Rusling says she suffered < 
in a similar viviy foi over fifteen years. Her hands and feet were cold 
and clammy, and she was pale and bloodless. She had pain in the 
left side and palpitation, and her breathing was short and hurried. No 
medicines availed to help her until two years ago. “ At that lime,” 
she says, “ our minister, the late Rev. Mr. Watson, told me of Mother 
Scigel’s Curative Syrup, and urged me to make atrial of it. I did so, and 
presently felt great relief. It was not long before the bad symptoms 
all left me, and I gradually got strong. I keep in good health, and have 
pleasure in making known to others the remedy which did so much for 
me ” 

Mr. Smith was completely cured by the same remedy, and says had 
he known of it sooner he would have been saved yeare of misery. 

The real ailment in both these cases was indigestion and dyspepsia, 
with its natural consequences. Throughout the civilised world its 
course is marked by a hundred forms of pain and suffering. Men and 
women are lorn to pieces by it as vessels are by the rocks on which 
they are driven by tempests. So comprehensive and all-embracing is it 
that we may almost say that there is no other disease. It signifies life 
transformed into death, bread turned into poison. Watch for its ear- 
liest signs— especially the feeling of weariness, languor, and fatigue, 
which announce its approach. Prevention is better than cure. 

But by the use of Mother SeigcFs Curative Syrup, n alwayi 
possible ; and poor captives in the loathsome dungeons of illness are 
daily delivered as the band of the good German nurse swings open the 
doors. 
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from, to Colvin, Sir Auckland. 

to, from Dufferin and Ava, the Marquis of. 

from Evans, the HoiVble Sir Griffith H.P. 

to Gaugnli, Rabu Kisnri Mohan. 

to Ghose, Babu Naho Kissen. 

to Ghosh, Babu Kali Prosanna. 

to Graham, Mr. W. 

from Griffin, Sir Lepel. 

I from Gulta, Babu Saroda Kant. 

I to Hall, Dr. Fitz Edward, 

from Hume, Mr. Allan O. 
from Hunter, Sir W. W. 
to Jenkins, Mr. Edward, 

to Jung, the late Nawab Sir Salar. 

to Knight, Mr. Paul, 

from Knight, the late Mr. Robert, 
from Lansdowne, the Marquis of. 

to Law, Kumar Kristodas. 

to Lvon, Mr. Percy C. 

to M ihomed, Mouivi Sfed. 

to Mallik, Mr. H. C. 

to Marston, Miss Ann. 

from M^'tha, Mr. R. D. 

to Muui, the late R<aja Dr. Rajeiulralala. 
to M'lokerjee, laic R.aja Dakhinaranjan. 
from Mookeijee, Mr. J. C. 
fiom M Neil, Professor H. (San Francisco), 
to, fi an Murshidabad, the Nawab Baha- 
’i oor of. 

from N.iyaratn.a, Mahamahapadhya M. C. 
from O.born, the late Colonel Robert D. 
to K VO, Ml. G. Venkata Appa. 
to R i«), the late Sir T. Madhava. 
to R iuigan, Sir William H. 
from Rosebery, Eail of. 
to, fiom Roniltdge, Mr. James, 
from RtscU, Sir W. H. 
to Ri.v, Ml. G. Syamala. 
to Saslri, the Hon’ble A. Sashiah. 
to Sinh'i, Babu Brahiuanauda. I 

from Siirar, Ur. Mahendralal. 
from .Str.nley, Loid, of Alderley. 
from, to Townsend, Mr. Meredith, 
to U ider-vood, Captain T. O. 
to, fnon Vamhdry, Professor /\rminius. 
to Veiicatarnmaniah, Mr. G. 
to VuMuagiani, Maharaja of, 
to, from Wallace, Sir Donald Mackenzie, 
to W'lod-Mason, the late Professor J. 
LETTERS(& telegrams) OF rONDOLENCK, from 
Abdus Subhan, Mouivi A. K. M. 

Aineei ilossein, Hon’ble Nawab Syed. 
Ardagh, Colonel Sir J C. 

Baneijee, Babu Manmathanath. 

Ban^'ijrr, Rai Bahadur, Shib Chunder. 

Bat til, M. A. 

BflcliJMiibcrs, Mr. R. 

Deb, Babu Manahar. 

OilH, Mr. O. C. 

Dutt, Babu Prosaddoss. 

Elgin, Lord. 

Ghose, Babu Narendrn K. 
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Ghosh, Babu Kali Prasanna. 

Graham, Mr. William. 

Hall, Dr. Fill Edward. 

Haridas Viharidas Desai, the late Dewan. 
Iyer, Mr. A. Krishnaswami. 

Lambert, Sir John. 

Mahomed, Mouivi Syed. 

Mitra, Mr. B. C. 

Mitter, Babu Sidhe.shur. 

Mookerjee, Raja Peary Mohan. 

Mookerjee, Babu Surendia Nath. 
Murshidabad, the Nawab Bahadoor of. 
Routledge, Mr. James. 

Roy, B.ihii E. C. 

Roy, Babu Saral Chunder. 

S.iuyal, Babu Dinabiindho. 

Saviiri Library. 

Tippera, the Bara Thakur of, 

V.imh6ry, Professor Arminius. 

Viziauagiain, the Maharaja of. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

After paying the expenses of the publication 
the surplus will be placed wholly at the dis- 
posal of the family of the deceased man of 
letters. 

Orders to be made to the Business Manag- 
er, “An Indian Jourualisi," at the Bee 
Press, I. Uckoor Dull’s Lane, Wellington 
Street, Calcutta. 


OPINION ON THE BOOK. 

It is a most interesting record of the life of 
a remarkable man. — Mr. H. Babingioii Smith, 
Private Secretary to the Viceroy, 5ih October, 
1895. 

Dr. Mookerjee was a famous letter-writer, 
and there is a breezy freshness and originality 
about his correspondence which make it 
very inleresting reading. — Sir Alfred W. Corfr, 
K.C.LE., Director of Public Insiiiciion, Bengal. 
261!) September, 1895. 

It is not that amid the pressure of harassing 
official duties an English Civilian can 6nd 
either time or oppoitunity to pay so graceful 
a tribute to the memory of a native personality 
as F. H. Skrine has done in his biography of 
the late Dr. Sambhu Chunder Mookerjee, the 
well-known Bengal journalist (Calcutta : 
Thacker, Spink and Co.) ; nor are there many 
who are more worthy of being ilun liouoiiied 
than the late Editor of Reis and Rayyet. 

We may at any rate cordially agiee with Mr 
Skrine that the story of Mookerjee's life, with 
all its lights and shadows, is pregnant with 
lessons for those who desire to know the real 
India. 

No weekly paper, Mr. Skrine tells us, not 
even the Hindoo Patriot^ in its palmiest days 
under Kristodas Pal, enjoyed a degree of in- 
fluence m any w.i> \pproacliing that which was 
soon attained by Rets and Rayyet. 

A man of large heart and great qualili- 
I es, his death from pneumonia in the early 
spring in the last year was a distinct aiul 
heavy loss to Indian journalism, and it w.is 
an admirable idea on Mr. Skiine’s part to put 
his Life and Letters upon record.— The Times 
of Jndia^ (Bombay) September 30, 1895. 

It is rarely that the life of an Indian journal- 
ist becomes worthy of publication ; it is more 
rarely still that such a life comes to be written 
by an Anglo-Indian and a member of the 
Indian Civil Service. But, it has come to 
pass that in the land of the Bengali Bahus, 
the life of at least one man among Indian 
journalists has been considered worthy of 
being written by an Englishman. — The 
Madras Standard^ (Madras) September 30, 
1895. 

The late Editor of Reis and Rayyet was a 
profound student and an accomplished writer, 
who has left his maik oti Indian journalism. 
In that he has found a Civilian like Mr. 
Skrine to record the story of his life he is 
more fortunate than the great Kristodas P.il 
himself.— The Tribune^ (Lahore) October 2, 
1895. 

For much of the biographical matter that 
issues so freely from the press an apology is 
needed. Had no biography of Dr. Mookeijee, 
the Editor of Reis and Rayyet^ appeared, au 
explanation wouin have been looked for. A man 
of his remarkable personality, who was easily 
first among native Indian journaKsts, and in 
many respects occupied a higher plane than 
they did, and looked at public affairs from a 
different point of view from theirs, could not 
be suffered to sink into oblivion without some 
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attempt to perpetuate his memory by the usual 
expedient of a ‘Mife.” The difliculties common 
to all biographers have in tliis* case been in 
creased by special circumstances, not tlie least 
of wliicli \i til it the author belongs to a differ- 
ent race from tiie subject. It is true that 
ntnong Eoglulimen there were many admirers 
of the learned Doctor, and that he on his side 
umlerstood the English cliaracter as fe 
foreij'oers understand it. Unt in spite of this 
and his rematkable assimilation of English 
nn>dcs t)f thought and expression, Dr. MooUer 
jee remained to the last a llrahman of the 
Brahmans— a conservation of the best of his 
inheritance that wins nothing but respect and 
approval. In consequence of this, Ins ideal 
bmgrapher would have been one of his own 
disciples, with the same inheiited sympathies, 
and trained like him in Western learning. If 
Bengal liad produced such another man as Dr. 
Mooketjee, it was he who should have written 
his life. 

Tnc biography is warmly appreciative 
witlioiit being needlessly laudatory ; it gives 
on the whole u complete picture of the man ; 
and in the book there is not a dull page. 

A few of the letters addressed to Dr. Moo- 
keijee .ire of snch minor importance tliat they 
might have been omitted with advantage, but 
not a word of his own letters could have been 
Spared. Ta say lliat he writes idiomatic Eng- 
lish is to say what is short of the truth. His 
diction is easy and correct, clear and straight- 
forward. without Oriental luxuriance or striving 
after effect. Perhaps he is never so charming 
as when he is laying down the laws of literary 
form to young aspirants to fame. The letter 
on page 285, for instance, is a delightful piece 
of criticism : it is delicate plain-speaking, and 
he arcomplishes the difficult feat of telling a 
would-be poet that his productions arc not 
in the smallest degree poetry, without one 
may conclude, cither offending the youth or 
repressing his ardour. 

For much more that is well worth reading we 
must refer readers to the volume itself. Intrin- 
sically it is a book worth buying and reading. 
—The Ptoneir, (Allahabad) Oct. 5, 1895. 

The career of “An Indian Journalist” as 
described by F. H. Skrine of the Indian Civil 
Service is exceedingly interesting. 

Mookerjee’s letters are marvels of pure dic- 
tion which is heightened by his nervous style. | 
The life has been told by Mr. Skrine in a very 
pleasant manner and which should make it po- 
pular not only with Bengalis but with all those 
who are able to appreciate merit unrnarred by 
ostentation and earnestness unspoiled by 
harshness. — rhe Muhammadan^ (M idras) Oct. 

5, 1895. 

The woikl»*aves nothing to be desired either 
ifi the way of completeness, impartiality, or 
lifelike portrayal of character. 

Mr. Skrine deals with his interesting subject 
with the unfailing instinct of the biograplier. 
Every side of Dr. Mookeijec’s complex 
character is treated with sympathy tempered 
by discrimination. 

Mr, Skiine’s narrative certainly impresses 
one with the individuality of a remarkable man. 

Mookerjee’s own letters sliow that he had 
not only acquired a comm.uid of clear and 
flexible English but that lie had also assimi- 
lated that sturdy iiuiepeudence of thought 
and character which is supposed to be a pecu- 
liar possession of natives of Great Britain. 
His reading and the stores of his general in- 
forinatiiin appear to have been, considering 
his opp(>itnniiie<, little less than m.irvellous. 

One of the first to expiess his condolence 
with the family of the deceased writer was the 
present Viceroy, Lord Elgin. Mookerjee ap- 
pears to have won the affection not only of 
the dignitaries with whom he came .u contact, 
but also of those in low estate. 

The impression left upon the mind upon 
laying down the book is that of a good and 
able man whose career has been graphically 
portnayc^.—Tlie Englishman^ (Calcutta) Oc- 
tober 15) l895« 

The career of an eminent Bengali editor, 
who died in 1894, throws a curious light upon 
the race elements and hereditary influences 
which affect the criticisms of Indi m journal- 
ists on British 'rule. 

The “ Life and< Letters of Dr. S. C. Moo- 
kerjee,” a book just edited by a dtvtinguished 
civilian in Calcmtri, takei us behind the scenes 
of Indian journalism.^ 

Itjsa arrntive, written with insight and a 


complete mastery of the facts, of how a clever 
youth gradii.illy grew into one of the ablest 
leadei-writers in Bengal, and still more gradu- 
ally matured into one of the fairest-minded 
editors that western education in India has 
yet produced. If the training and experience 
which develop the jouinali.'it in England are 
sometimes varied, they seem in India to have 
an even wider range. 

But (he object of this notice is to show how 
a great Bengali journalist is made ; space for- 
bids us to enter upon his actual peifi»rm;mces, 
They iviti be found set forth at sufficient 
length, and with nuicli felicity of expression, 
in Mr. Skriiie’s admirable monograph. It 
characieristic of the noble service to which 
Mr. Skiine belongs, that such a book should 
have issued from its ranks. Dr. Mookerjee 
was no optimist. One of his brilliant speeches 
contained the following sentence “ India 
has neither the soil nor the elasticity enjoyed 
by young and vigoious commiinities, but pre 
sent the arid rocks and deseits of an effete 
civilization, hardly stirred to a semblance of 
life by a foieign occupation dozing over its 
easily.gained advantages.” This was true of 
the pre-Muliny India of 1851. If it is no 
longer true of the Qieeii’s India of 1895, we 
owe it in no small measure to Indian joiirn.ilisis 
like Dr. Mooketjee ‘ who have laboured, amid 
some misrepresentation, to quicken the 
semblance of life '* into a living reality.— The 
T'lnies^ (London) October 14, 1895. 
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week*.,^ A pamphlet expKaining this new treat- 
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CON TEMPORARY POETRY. 

“THE SURPRISE" AT WILDBAD. 

From the German of Uhland, “ BY bar.'* 

Id fairest days of summer, when Rently blows the breeze, 

Wlieii blooming are the tfardeiis, and verdant are tl»e trees, 

Theie rode from Gates of Stuttgart a hero proud and old, 

Count Eberhard the Scorncr, bight Rustle-beard the bold.* 

Few of his gentle squires attend him on his way ; 

He bears nor helm nor haubeik, nor seeks the bloody fray ; 

He fain would ride to Wildbad, where warmly flows the spring 
That health to ev’ry sick man, and youth to age doth bring. 

He halts by Hirsau’s Abbey, and enters at the shrine, 

And while the organ pealcth, he qiiaflfi the moiik'.s cool wine ; 
Then rides through verdant valleys, beneath the pine-trees* shade, 
Where Enz a rushing pathw.iy amid the rocks hath made. 

At Wildbad, by the m:ujcet,a stately house doth stand, 

And for a sign it beareth a brightly gleaming brand ; 

And there the Count alighting, right gladly turns to rest ; 

And daily to the fountain results the knightly guest. 

There all his garments doffing, he paused a while, and stood, 

A pious prayer repeating, then plung’d him in the flood ; 

Amid I he rocky channel, he ever sought the spot 
Where from its riven outlet the spring gush’d full and hot. 


“ A liinid maid to startle, as in her bath she lay, 

Might pass for merry banter, and harmless jocund play : 

But when his foes encomp i*»s .an aged warrior bold. 

They seek, if not his life-blood, a ransom rich in gold.” 

Tnen sp »ke that simple herdsman— “ I know a secret toad, 

A rugged inoiiniain pathway by man or steed untrod ; 

There, wliereibe wild goats clamber, beyond the foeman’s wrath, 
If you will swiftly follow, i’ll lead you safely forth.” 

They clamber up the mountain through thickets dense and drear, 
And often with his good swoid the Count a path must clear ; 

He ne’er before had tasted the bitterness of flight,* 

And by the good bath strengthen’d, far rather would he flght. 

But in the sultry noontide his strength was well nigh spent, 

And toiling up and down hill, upon his sword he leant. 

The herdsman saw with pity the aged hero’s plight, 

And gladly on his shoulders he raised the noble knight. 

Then thought the aged Scorner,”— It seemeth me right good, 
To be thus gently earned by one of loyal blood ; 

In trouble and in danger the people’s Irnth shows bright. 

So should we never trample on their good, ancient right. 

And when in peace and safety to Stuttgart’s halls he came, 

He struck a goodly medal, to give his rescue fame ; 

Full many shining pieces he gave the herdsman true. 

And to the noble “ Strikers,” he scoffing sent a few. 


It was a stricken wild-boar that first the source betray’d : 

The liiiiiters found him bathing his wounds in forest glade. 

And to the aged hero it seems a pastime good, 

"To lave his scai-scam'd body, and stretch him in the flood. 

One day his youngest squire rush’d down in eager haste — 

“ Sir Count, a troop of horsemen the upper vale have passed ; 
Tney carry heavy maces, their leader’s scutcheon shows 
A wild-boar from the forest and a red golden rose.” 


And many stalwart masons he sent to Wildbad's spring, 
And bade them round its waters a sturdy rampart fling 
That so in future smnuiers all sick and aged men, 

By foeinen unmolested, might bathe them young again. 
^Indian Society. 
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“ .Vly son, those are the ‘Strikers,’ whose blows fall heavily ; 

Tis Ebersiein who leads them my doublet give to me. 

Full well I know that wild-boar and all his angry scorn, 

Full well I know that red rose that bears so sharp a thorn.” 

Then came a eimple herdsman, he came with breathless speed— 
“ Sir Count, the lower valley is thronged with knight and steed ; 
Their Captain boars three axes ; his armour gleams so bright, 
That, like the lightning flashing, it dazzles all the sight.” 

« It is Sir Wwntiensteinor, the Gleaming Wolf by name— 

Page, give me now my mantle,— I know his suit of flame ; 

Right well his axes shatter, he bodes me little good ; 

Now, bind my sword beside me — the Wolf he craves my blood. 


* Count Eberhard of Wurtemberg, surnamed “ the Scorncr,” and also 
« Rustle-beard ”(1392) 


Last Saiurd.iy, the High Court B ir signified their saiisf.ir.tion at the 
elevation to the Bench of one of themselves. Tiiere w is a dinner to 
Mr. Justice S lie at the D.ilhoiisie Institute, when covers were laid for 
eighty. The Advocate General propcised the he.ilth of the guest. 
The Great Eastern Hotel supplied the dinner and Mr. Lobu the music. 

• 

• • 

ON the 8 th January, at the Albert Hall, the Keshubite., under the 
presidency of B ibu Protab Chunder Mnzuindar, coin.neuvnated the 
ascension of their god incarnate. Tne shade of Keshub was present, 
as observed by the Chairman, to “raise its hand upon you .all to bless 
and inspire this hall which w.is erected by his labour." Mr. Miziim- 
dar informed his audience that Keshub Chunder Sen very resolutely 
refused to be called a prophet. Yet to his follo wers he is no less. 

‘T^irniid^'oiT^ollowing lines are sculptured above the source 
at Wldbad, under the relievo which represents Lount Eberhard s flight. 


Sfirniitrs i« tht cmUry m K> rmll ’ ‘V^tlhfr nttifl will it 
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For he communed with his God Who confirmed nil his acts. In cases of 
doubt and difficulty, he appealed to Him direct. The greater the glory 
for the repudhition ! ** His whole nature,” again, ** was concentrated in 
one great ir^^f^ift^e of loVe, 'floVhrg nlSirays towards God, flo-wtftg on all 
sides towards manftiird.” As an example of the latter, we believe, 
Mr. Mazuntdar related 

** After his death when the whole neighbourhood in which he lived 
was in mourning, and the great men of this town drove into ‘his house 
one after the other to bear testimony to his many virtues, there came 
a Mahoinedan gentleman who was very severely criticised. He sqUat> 
ed on the carpet spread for visitors, and bent down his head and said 
* Kesluib loved me,’ * Keshnb loved me.’ When he was told that it was 
no new thing with Keshub Chunder Sen, he said ; — ‘ You do not know 
I am a Mahninedaii and many in this town amongst Hindus and 
edticated are against me, but I was always assured when I looked upon 
his gracious countenance. 1 was always filled with joy when 1, heard the 
rhelody or his speech which was the soul of my soul. He loved this 
poor Mahoinedan .” — Indian Mirror^ January 14. 

Mr. M'aznmdar ikas free to admit that Keshub did not eat locust and 
wild honey like Jtihn the Baptist, he was a modern man and lived so 
in modern world, lie worked for himself and his family. '* True to his 
family, true to his country, true to the world, and true to his God. 
How many of you can s;ry that ? How many of all the religious 
leaders of the age can say that? Hence you see the singular unique- 
ness of his career. Those who looked at his externals, often found 
it difficult to realize that internally there was not the same passage 

the Prophet ;’ he never took ‘that name. And those who looked 
at the internals, thought, hOw a rtian, with all his fate, with all'his 
renunciation, with all the undoubted asceticism and austerity could 
go through all the laborious exercises of' the duties of a citizen, a 
householder and a man of the world.” Wonder, indeed I The ragged 
Sanyasi spurns the world being in it. He is respected for his 
renunciation, for the hard life he leads. The new example of renun- 
ciation and love Is m'6re admire'd because of his wordltness joined 
to saintliness. The world has not grown so advanced as to allow the 
alloy. A saint may walk the earth but he is always above its affairs. 
A wordly kaint is not the admired of all observers. Keshub was an 
uncommon phenomenon. The world is familiar with the spectacle of 
a sinner under the garb of a saint. Worldliness was his mask for 
saintliness. 

THS tife of Sir William Rattigan is very instructive and it has been very 
briefly told by Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick. The Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab, as Chancellor, presided, on the 6th January at the fifteenth Con- 
vocation of the Punjab University. In conferring the Doctor of Laws 
degree on Sir W. H. Rattigan, the Chancellor said 

” He and Sir W. Rattigan were Assistant Commissioners at 
Delhi in 1863, and even then Sir W. Rattigan was engaged study- 
ing law and languages. In 1866 he cut Ins connection with 
the Government and joined the Lahore Chief Court, then newly 
formed, and as a pleader ; his practice grew remunerative, but Sir 
W. Raiiigaii aspired to be a barrister. It was a grand instance of 
courage, determmution and self-reliance that altiiough he had the 
responsibilities of a family he relingiiished everything, went to England 
and was called to the bar. He returned to Lahore and found he was 
ranieiiibered by Ins clients and his practice grew larger than ever. In 
1876 and 1877 be was the acknowledged leader of the Lahore bar, and 
the great feature which inspired public confidence was that he always 
had every fact and detail at his fingers' ends. A common idea is that 
anything like broad and systematic study of law is only necessary for 
those free from the iraiiimels of practice. He remembered a dis- 
tinguished English lawyer describe a jurist as a confounded fellow 
without briefs, and as a matter of fact practising advocates generally 
confined themselves to obtaining from lexi-botks and reports such 
fragments of law as was necessary for the conduct of cases. But Sir 
W. Kimigan was never contented with that. He studied law in a broad, 
systematic way, and he had written books that were justly esteemed. 
Me iiad devoted most attention to Indian Customary law and Roman 
or Civil law, as studied in Germany. When at home he accomplished 
a rare and wonderful feat for an Englishman, He went to a German 
University, presented himself for examination as a D-octor of Laws 
and although the ex.iimnatioii was conducted in the German 
language not only passed but passed with high honours. The 
“Goyernment was naturally anxious to secure the services of a man 
of Sir W. Rattigan’s stamp, but the responsibilitiea of a family pre- 
vented him from foregoing his large income from the bar. Thus Gov- 
ernment lost his services as Judge but took the first opportunity to 
avail thenwelves of his services on the Governor-General’s Council as 
representing the Punjab, on which he did excellent work. In 1887 
Sir VV. Rattigan was appointed as Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
the Punjab, rh6re Was a great deal that needed doing in the Univer« 
eity, and Sir W. Rattigan applied himself to the discharge of the duties 
iOf his office with the energy which he brought to bear on everything 
ha ever bad undertaken. How he found time to discharge (he duties 
6f Vice-Chancellor be was quite unable to understand, but that he did 
to in a most able and afficient manner, was so well-known to all present 
that it was nnnecessnry to dwell upon it. Sir W. Rattigan had the 
gdvantage to hkve associated on thegoverniug bodyteyefal ibio ind 


distinguished men, but his colleagues all admitted that to him, far 
more than to any other individual among them, was due the credit of 
having brought the University to the pitch of efficiency it has attained 
aad the high position it occupies. Sir W. Rattigan In fact became so 
indispensable to the University that lie was no less than three times 
re-appointed. After alluding to the eeiwices rendored by Sir W. 
Ratrigan to education among the Sikhs, the Lieutenant-Governor said 
it was not to be wondeaed that .the Queen should knight him 
or that the iPuifjab University should confer the degree of the highest 
rank on him.” 

' The honuor has not been too hastily conferred. It rather comes 
late. Sir William had long deserved it. But for Sir Dennis Fitz- 
patrick, it might be later in coming. Neither was he allowed to be as 
useful to the Legislative Council of India as he could wish. Sir 
William is thorough in what he does. That greatly accounts for his 
success in life. 

• 

We read In an upcountry paper ^ 

**The foundation-stone of a poor house established by Rani Su^at 
Kuer of Kherignrh, District Kheri, was laid recently by the Hoii. Mr. 
G. Adams, Member of the Board of Revenue. The Rani presented 
an address to Mr. Adams in which she referred to the circumstances 
in which the estate was released from the management of the Court 
of Wards and transferred to her, since which she had effected an In- 
crease of Rs. 11,000 in the gross income. In her endeavour to improve 
the condition of her tenants she had started in 1894 a bank to enable 
them to borrow at a reasonable rate of interest, and'the scheme was 
itprospering. She was now carrying not another idea that she had 
cherished, which was to provide <t poor house ‘for tius sirk and poor 
on the estate. Mr. Adams in reply spoke favourably of the Agricul- 
tural Bank established by the Rani. There had been, he said, only 
one such bank in Oudh, that started by Seith Raghnbar Dyiil, Taliiq- 
dar of Moiziiddinpur in Sitnpnr, and it was muoh to the credit ol the 
Rani that she, a purdahnasinn Udy, had recogitised the fact that such 
an institution must benefit the landlord as much as the tenants. He 
hoped that this example might be followed by other proprietors. Re- 
ferring to the rirrumslances under which this estate was released by 
the Court of Wards, which 'was done while he was Commission or of 
the Division, he said 'he then held the view tint site prooably would 
be able to manage it, and he was very gratified to fioil that site had 
more than justified his opinion ; it wii now one of the best mniinged 
estates in Oudh.” 

#% 

In Bengal, various forms of oath had been recommended, discussed 
and tried till it was reduced as now to simple nffinnation for Hindus 
and Mahomedans. The Christians swear by^the bible, the Parsis by 
the ZendavASta and the Chinese by the breaking of a saucer. In 
Ceylon they are laying down the forms for* the various nationalities 
The oath for the Buddhists runs as follows I declare as in 
I the presence of Buddha, that I am nnpr ejndiced ; and if what I 
shall speak shall prove false, or if by colouring truth others shall be 
led astray, then may the three holy existences, Buddh.'i, Dhamma.aiid 
Sangha, in whose sight I now stand, logeiher with the devotees of 
the twenty-two Firmaments, punish me and also my migrating soul. 
To a Chinese witness, a saucer is to be handed who kneeling 
down breaks it Into fragments repeating—’*! tell the truth and the 
whole truth— if not, as that eaucer is broken, may my soul be 
broken like it.” In the case of Parsee witnesses, a copy of the 
Zendavesta is to be handed to the witness, who has to place his hands 
on it and repeat the words of the o ath after the- officer adiiiinstering 
it— “ I swear that the evidence I shall give shall be the truth, by 
God, God Omnipresent, and God Oinnipoienb the God Almighty.” 

These precautions may be good to keep a witness in the straight 
path. But the manner in which oat bs are generally administered 
takes away half its sactedness. To the trulhfuli the adminij^ratipn is 
an annoyance, and, at a possible slur on his character, a grievance, 
To the tintruthful, it is not always a corrector. The ignorant 
blindly follow the administrator without understanding the words 
or their import. Praciically, therefore, the oath satisfies only 
the judge and he feels himself free to proceeds against whom he 
considers a perjuring witness. Several oaths of office have been 
done away with, and there is a tendency to abolish more. As 
an aid to truth, the value of an oath is problematieal. 

Mr. Charles Edward Smyth having resigned bis seat, Mr. William 
Buckley Gladstone has been appointed a member of the Pqngal 
Legislative Council. 


DEAFNESS COMPLETELY CURED I A/iy person .suffering 
rom Deafness, Noises in the Head, &c.. may learn of a new, ^mple 
treatment, which is proving very successful In completely coring cates 
of all kinds. F ull particulars, including many unsolicited testimonials 
and newspaper press notices, zrill be sent post free pq Application 
Tiie syitein is, without doubt, the most speceisfol pver brought before 
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The Hoii’blc Sir H. T. Priusep, Kt., a Jiuljje of the Bengal High 
Conn, ha** been granted leave fir six month'-, on urgent ptivaie affairs, 
froiii the 8ih instant. 

« 

Mr. T. W. Ricit h d'ion h i*; rontiimed as R'gisir.ir of the 

High Court, AppeilaiH Snip. 

m 

• « 

The Paris correspondent of an English journal reports that a bishop, 
hill only A bishop tn pdfttbu^^ without duties, was sentenc- 
ed on the 26ih of December to 13 months’ imprisonment for con- 
nection with a swindling matrimonial agency. The agency was carried 
on bya man styling himself Trubeit^ftf hi ch.ippelle, and his mistress, 
a woman named Anihier, assumed the title of Comiesse de Var. The 
Bishop, at the lieanng, sp(»lce for three horns, delivering what was 
half a^ermon and half a tirade, part of which was directed against 
the Bishop of Pctignenx. lie was then very much excited, but on 
being sentenced was quite unmoved. Trnbert was condemned to 
two years’ iinpi isonment, and the woman Antliier was ordered to 
pay 4,ooof. d.'iniages to the persons defrauded, tlie two other delin- 
quents being also held responsible for such payment. 

Do the damages validate the marriages ? The conviction invalidates 
them as being performed without authority. Possibly, the sums ordered 
ate meant to repay what the victims had suffered in their pocket. 


NOTES & LEADERETTES, 

OUR OWN NEWS 
& 

THE WEEK’S TELEGRAMS IN BRIEF, WITH 
OCCASIONAL COMMENTS. 

Twenty-two of the leaders of the rising in Johannesbnig, including 
Colonel Rhodes, brother- of Mr. Cecil Rhodes, Mr. Lionel Phillips, and 
Sir Drummond Dunbar, have been arrested on a charge of high treason. 
Four Rand reformers have been arrested at Cape Town on a charge 
of treason. The Uitlanders arrested include the managers of the prin- 
cipal firms connected with the Rand and 6ve prominent Americans. 

The London newspapers deprecate the arrests, and hope th.at the 
Boers will not carry matters too far. Sir Hercules Robinson has dis- 
missed Dr, Jameson from the offices he held in MashonaUnd and 
Bechuanalaiid. It is reported that the conference held between Sir 
Hercules Robinson and President Ki tiger was strained and dificult 
owing to the latter demanding the annexation of Tongaland by the 
Boer Republic, and the annulling of the convention of 18S4. President 
Kruger has issued a conciliaioiy pioclamation urging the Boers and 
the Uitlanders to forget and forgive their recent differences. Com- 
mandeering has been stopped in the Transvaal. 

Mr, Cecil Rhodes, in a speech at Kimberley thanking the inhabitants 
for their cordial reception, said that his political cateer was not ended 
but was only now beginning. The New York World has despatched 
a telegram to Mr. Rhodes stating that it is impossible to refuse 
civil rights to the Uitlanders of the Transvaal, and that Great Biitain 
is bound to resist German interference in South Africa. It uiges 
an eniente between Great Britain and America to seciue the peace of 
the world. 

At the request of the American Government Mr. Chamberlain has 
instructed Sir Hercules Robinson to protect the Americans arrested by 
the Boers in the same manner as British subjects. This is regarded as 
evidence of better relations between the British and American 
Governments. 

The German Press is calmer in discussing the Transvaal question, 
and the tension is abating. 

The Transvaal Volksraad has passed a resolution granting a large 
increase in the artillery of the Republic. A vote of thanks also has 
been passed to Sir Hercules Robinson and Sir Jacobus De Wet for 
their powerful and prompt support in averting blood.shed. 

Mr. Chamberlain has telegraphed to Sir Hercules Robinson that he 
fears the arrests of the leading business men connected with the 
principal firms in the Rand wiil disorganize the industries of the 
country, and enquiring of what they are accused, and what are the 
penalties. The reply is that the prisoners at Pretoria, between fifty 
and sixty In number, are mostly Rand reformers. They are charged 
«vlth treason. It is alleged that President Kruger has evidence of a 


plot to seize the Transvaal. British Counsel will watch the trial of 
tlie pnsoners in the High Comt. 

Sii H'*rciiles Robinson and Piesident Kmger have finally .arranged 
that D’‘. J.inipsoii and bis nffiirfrs .arf to Mr rMiivf*V''«i as piisouers 
to E'lgl lod f'»r trial, aii<l ill it tbe iiipo .tic to }>f* Handed oi^ei to the 
British (ioveniment to be (!»• ut with as it dfcms fit. 

Sir H. Rdniison is now iPtiiiningto ili»- C ipr from Pieuiii.i. 

Ml. Cecil Rhodes ha's siaited for England. 


An important discovery of diamonds is repmted fioni Mnllaginein 
North-West Australia. 


The Westminster Gazette states that Loid .S.ili.sl)iiiy informed ilie 
Cabinet, which iii»*t on S lUird.iy, that moic cordial iclaiions have been 
establislifol with Franceby the prompt sclilemeni of snine old disputes. 
Tn is, the states, m ly he regarded as the fiist step towards 

a British rapprochement with Russi.i ami Fiance. The Anglo French 
argreement in Siam was signed on Wednesday. By it the Mekong 
becomes the French boundary to the Chinese frontlet. Great Biitain 
and France undertake to refrain from any armed advance in the 
valley of the Menam, but the Siamese tetntoiy east and west thereof is 
excluded from this clause. Under it, tlie details of which liave so 
far come from Paris, France obtains iMongsin and B illambang. The 
Buffer Stale has apparently been abandoned. The French Pi ess 
declare that until the Egyptian question is setrled, ihe relations 
between Fi.ance and England cannot be materially altered, notwith- 
standing the Mekong agreement. 


The Governments of the Australian Colonies have jointly telegraphed 
to Lord Salisbury, congratulating him on the fearless measures he 
has taken in defence of the integrity of the Empire, and assuring 
him that Australia will loyally support Eugland in her resolve to 
resent any foreign interference in matters of British and Colonial 
concern. Lord Salisbury has replied saying that nothing gives Gov- 
ernment greater confidence to uphold the rights of the country than 
the approval and good-will of the great Colonies. 

The Foreign Consuls at Aleppo have started for Z-ilun to negotiate 
or the surrender of insurgents. The Queen has sent an autograph 
letter to the Sultan. 

A DINNER was given, on Jan. 15, at the Imperial Institute to Sir Joseph 
West Ridgway, the Governor elect of Ceylon. Lord St. in more presided, 
and Loid Wolseley, Sir Arthur Birch, Geneial M.isstty :iiul many 
merchants and planters from Ceylon were present. Lord Wolseley 
in a speech, said ih.il the army was never belter prepaied th.an at 
present to do wli.ilever was required of it. Sir Josepli Ridgway made 
a long speech, in which he dwelt noon the importance of the 
stratagic position of Ceylon, especially Colombo. He said tu.il he 
would do his utmost to extend roads and railways in the island 
aud to develop its industries. He would give speri.il attention to 
irrigation and tiie promotion of comm'“.rce. As regards the defences 
of the Isl.'tnd, Sir Joseph said that it would be his eddeavour to 
improve the Volunteer force, for he w.is of opinion that preparing 
for war w.as a guarantee of peace, and he hoped C'^ylon would take 
her part. 

Mr. Balfour, speaking at Manchester, said thai Great Britain main- 
tained her control over the cxtern.il relations of the Transvaal, and 
would admit of no foreign interference. He did not believe that the 
American peoples would permit war with Great Britain, but in the 
event of war Great Britain was never better prepared than at pre- 
sent. Regarding the Indian cotton duties, he said that their total 
abolition was impossible for financial reasons, but that Government 
had resolved that the duty should be so arranged that no protection 
whatever would be given to the Indian manager at the cost of his 
Lancashire brother. Free trade, he said, was aimed at. 

DEAFNESS. An essay describing a really genuine Cure for Deaf- 
ness, Singing in Ears, &c., no matter how severe or long-standing, will 
be sent post free.— Artificial Ear-drnms and similar appliances eiitirfely 
superseded. Address THOMAS KEMPE, VICTORIA CHAMBER.*?, 
9, Southampton Building, Holborn, London. 
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The Viceroy is mii( h better, but he has not been able to shake off 
the fever which is persistent. 


The European Maharani Florence of Patiala died at Patiala last Satur- 
day. At Lahore, during Christmas, she had caught cold, which, being 
neglected, on her return to i*atia1a, took a dangerous turn aud ended 
fatally. All Patiala wore a melancholy look, business was suspended, 
and shops closed. Headed by the Chief, men, women and children 
followed the dead body to the royal S<unadhi not far from the city 
gale, where it was cremated. The Maharaja was all tears. His loyal 
brother bote him up. 


Sir Alexander Mackenzie has consented to be the President of the 
Indian Assficiaiion for the Cultivation of Science. The last President 
founded a scholarship for scientific research by the natives of India but 
would not directly di» anything in his olTicial capacity for the benefit 
of the in$tituti<m. We hope for better days for the Association in 
the next five years. 


The Local Government has no objection to the appointment of Baboo 
Nilambar Mukerji, H. L, as Vice-Chairman of the Calcutta 

Corporation. We may, therefore, expect the sanction in the next 
Gaseiie^ if it his nnt alreidy been communicated to the Municipal 
offi:e. It w is doubted whether it was imperative under the law to 
GazetU the appointment, or would it not be sufficient to inform the 
Commissioners by letter of the decision of the Lieutenant-Governor. 
Following the old practice, the sanction will be Gazetted. We should 
think the practice a good one. When every rural sub-registrar or 
registrar under the Act for ihe voluntary registration of Mahomedan 
marriages and divorces, and Municipal Commissioners under the 
Calcutta and the Bengal Acts have the honour of the Gazette, it 
would be strange indeed if the Vice-Chairman of the Calcutta 
Corporation were left out. 


As a preliminary to the final absorption of the office of the Inspector- 
General of Registration in Bengal by that of the Land Records, the 
Head Assistant has been abolished and sent the way of the blue 
gem not of purest ray serene. 


The Ripon College stands first in the last B. L Examination of the 
Calcutta University. The only student in the first Division is from that 
institution. It also heads the list in order of merit in the second 
Division, and altogether has passed the largest number, 63 out of the 
145 successful candidates, in the tvvo Divisions. The number from the 
City College is 33, while that from the Metropolitan Institution is 
still less, namely, 17. The other institutions with the numbers of passed 
candidates are ; ihe 1 ) icca College 9 ; the Behar National College, 5 ; 
the Morris College, Nagpur ; the Hughti College ; the Patna College; 
the Rajsahi C'diege, each 3 ; and the Victoria College, Couch Behar ; 
the T. N. Jubilee College, Bliagalpur ; the Rij Chandra College, 
Barrisal ; the Berhampiir College ; the Ravenshaw College ; and the 
Muir Central College, each, i. 


The Madura Mail says : — 

“An attempt at ‘living death ’ similar to that of the Rangit Singh 
Yogi was made lately by a man of the Valaya caste who was previously 
known as Vellimai.’ii and now under the pompous title of Malayandi 
Mavtina Samiar. The news spread thrnughoiu the District a week 
befor^ this dale and a large concourse of people assembled in front of 
the Tbirvappadiyar temple where he was to be buried alive. The man 
was sitting on a plank thrown over a pit dug for the purpose, surrounded 
on all sides by a large posse of police constables, and by eager specta- 
tors. The appointed hour came. The maa appeared to be shivering 
from head to foot with fear or with enihusiam and was breathing hard. 
He removed the plank and got down into the pit telling the spectators 
that his life would go out, rather he would go into Samadi unconsciously 
if he should sit in meditation at the oottom of the pit itself for half an 
hour. Then the police constables told him to get up. Immediately he 
got up saying that the time of his Samadi was miscalculated by him 
and that the site selected by him was not fortunate for it. Whether be 
was labouring under hallucination or not, the affair ended in a fiasco. 
The Police racked their brains to find out some Section in the Indian 
Penal Code under which - be could be brought up, bur, fortunately for 
the man, unsuccessfully.*' 

The allowed himself to be buried in a chest 

under ground at LnLdre and brought again to life when disiotered at 
the end of forty days. 


Alexander Duff is a great name. The Doctor was a power in 
India. He could make and unmake men and institutions. Great as a 
preacher and educationist, in political influence he was no less. Even 
after retirement, he retained the liveliest impressions of this country. 
His interest in it was unabated. His love of India and how he valued 
the friendship of Indians will appear from the following letter pub- 
lished for the first time. It is addressed to the late Baboo Khetter 
Mohun Chiitterjee, who from a simple Kerani rose to be Assistant 
Civil Auditor, and acted as Auditoi -General, now Comptroller- 
General. Ill 1861, he WHS sent in that capacity to the Punjab. 

There was opposition frem the Local Government, for the Baboo 
was placed above the heads of Civilians. The protest elicited from. the 
(rovernment of India the reply that it knew better. The Local 

Government too came to know of the value of the Bengali, for 

it afterwards regretted his short stay. Lord Napier of Magdala 

had a high opinion of him. Recommending his grandson, Baboo 
Gopal Chunder Mookerjee, now a Deputy Collector in the Calcutta 
Colicctorate, to Sir Richard Temple, then Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, the Commander-iii'Chief said that there was not one civil 
or military officer to whom Khetter Mohun had not rendered a 
service. The least that he had done was to assist them in drawing 
their pay and allowances — no small service, as we should think, when 
the present Code had nut been framed. 

“ Potterdnie by Pennth, 

29th June, 1871. 

My dear old Friend, — I am greatly in your debt as regards corres- 
pondence. But I entreat you not to measure my affection for you or 
tny interest in your welfare and doings by the infrequency or scanti* 
ness of my communications. My feelings of affectionate regard for 
you, instead of diminishing, conti nue to increase with the lapse of 
time. You are now the oldest of my surviving native friends. And 
towards you I constantly look, in the chamber of my imagination and 
memory, with peculiar feelings, redolent of old and tender and 
endearing associations. 

But my situation is really a difficult one. I have so often been the 
subject of ill-health in one form or other, that it has not been easy to 
drag through the discharge of necessary duties. And the amount of 
work that is constantly thrown upon me as a referee on Indian and 
other matters, and the ainoiiiu of correspondence which this involves, 
— ipart from my own more immediate duties— tend to consumei my 
whole time and drain out my wh( 9 le available strength. 

I have no alternative, therefore, but to cast myself simply and uncon- 
ditionally on the kind indulgence and forbearance of yourself and 
other friends, similarly circumstanced. 

Do yoj, therefore, my dear friend, not give up writing to me as often 
as you possibly can ; since I highly appreciate and value any com- 
munication from you. 

Your last to me about your share in originating the Durand memorial 
was particularly gratifying to me, on many accounts. 

It was so, inasmuch as you have long been the sole survivor of the 
first Jive^ brought to me, about this time, 41 years ago, through the 
friendly influence of the never-to-be-forgotten and evet-to-be-)ainented 
Raja Rain Mohnn Roy. 

It was so, additionally and very specially, as an evidence of the 
kindly and grateful feeling which a native of India capable of 
cherishing towards a British gentleman— though a stranger alid 
foreigner— who, in his dealings, has been kind, considerate and 
just, and as shewing to all British rulers wherein their real strength 
lies, and the secret of the power that may wed India to Britain, 
If every British man, or a majority of British *men, acted towards 
the natives of India with the consideration and kindness, the impaV- 
tiulity and justice of a Durand, India would be bound to Britain, by 
ties, having in them n force verily more potent than if an army of 
half of British soldiers could be trans ported thither, to-morrow. 

So, with some remarks of this kind, I sent your letter to Lady Du- 
rand, for het perusal ; and in returning it, she expressed herself very 
highly gratified. 

I lately noticed what pleased me very much-^that our 0^ friend 
Dtikhina Ruiijun Mookerjee bad been made a Raja Bahadur. W9II, 
my own impression has long been, that few men have mom richly de- 
served that title at the hands of British Rulers. From ao early period 
he became persuaded that-^whatever may be the issue 10; be ultimaUly 
desired— India’s best, if not only, chance of eolighten,i|jieQt and eleva- 
tion lay in sireogtheniug and prolongbi equitable Btkiib Rule. And 
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110 man has laboured more strenuously and snccessfifUy in bringing 
rulers and the ruled into a c(»nditinn of mutual understanding, harmony 
and good will. And now he has had one portion of his reward. 

Wnen you write again, do tell me about the state and doings of old 
friends and acqii iiiti inces ; uhout the tendencies and movements of 
native society, the changes al-'eady in progress with their probable 
issues. 

No information about these and other kindred subjects can come 
amiss to me. I like to be able to follow the career of old friends and 
to trace the changes and ongoings in native society. 

What, for instance, is to be the issue of the educational cess scheme ? 
What the prospect of vernacular education for the masses ? How are 
all the graduates of the Calcutta University to be employed, if they 
look only to Government employ, or situations in mercantile or other 
offices? Are the educated native doctors spreading themselves over the 
counjry,. and supporting themselves by their profession ? Will not 
the law courts he soon overstocked with educated pleaders ? 

Anything connected with these and other themes will always he 
interesting to me. 

And now, my dear friend, last of all, how fares it with the immortal 
soul ? I know you too well, to suppose for a moment, that yon will 
either misapprthend or misjudge my motives, in asking so solemn a 
question. 

I am now several vears hevond three score, and yon cannot be very 
many years short of it. 

Oh, the blessedness of having an assured hope fftr a never-ending | 
■eternity 1 1 thank God, tint, in spite of endless nnworthiness and 
shortcomings, I can humbly cherish such hope ; and you know how, I 
and through whom, I am enabled to do so. Now, how is it with your- | 
self? You will not think the more of me when I tell yon that for i 
years past you have been almost daily in my heart, in oraye.r at the i 
throne of Grace,— Ever your affection, ate friend, Alexander Duff.’* 

The Duffs have always been distinguished for intellectual eminence 
and a profound sympathy with the people of India. Readers of this 
journal know the abilities for business shown by Mr. Pirie Duff* 
son of Dr. Alexander Duff, and his disposition tow irds the children 
of the soil while he was the head of Messrs. Mackenzie Lyall’s £x> 
change in Calcutta. He has left India, and his son, who hears the 
name of his grandfather, is now working in our midst in the firm of 
Messrs. MacNeill and Co. He has all the amiable virtues of his 
father and grandfather. 
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THE LATE LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR 
AND THE SUB-MAGISTRACY, 

A BAD imitation of Sir George Campbell, Sir Charles 
Elliott w IS not half as good as he. The activity of 
both was marvellous. Both wanted to crowd their 
reforms into the brief space of their terms. What- 
ever the value of their reforms, Sir George shewed 
genius and courage, while Sir Charles failed in both. 
AAMth all his diblike for law, Sir George had a 
•respect for it. Sir Charles was above all law. 
Both were furious against the Press, which they 
themselves drove into opposition. The one suggest- 
ed their punishment, the other administered the cat 
himself. If Sir George wished to make the Magis- 
trates all powerful. Sir Charles reduced the Deputies 
to dummies and recording machines. Hear now 
\the Sorrows of the Deputies under the rule of Sir 
Charles Elliott. 


I have read with much interest your two recent 
articles revising the general administration of the late 
Lieutenant-G^^vernor and sharply criticising his ge- 
neral line of policy and some of his particular measur- 
es. Much of what you have said about that ad- 
ministration is correct and your analysis of his 
character a ruler is *i not wrong. It is very 
difficult CO defend hid policy. Tht one aspect of 


his rule which every honest and reasonable man 
nuist deplore, was that it entirely demoralized the 
sub-executive Service. 'Fhe Deputy Maj»istrates 
never suffered so much, and tli^ur ))ru>.ti^e and 
status were never lowered so nuif h, as during 
the last 5 years. 1 btdieve th it dm iuLj .Sir Charles 
Elliott’s rule the number of olfi .ers of this class 
who were censured, whose promotion was stopped, 
and who were otherwise punished, was much larger 
than the number punished in the same wav during 
the time of any previous Lieutenant-Governor. 
From the time of his taking over charge, he 
took it into his head that the Di^puty Magistrates 
of this Province were a set of worthless, lazy, 
and incompetent offi oers wlio could not properly ad- 
minister the criminal law, who unnecess<irily delayed 
the trial of cases, and whose percentage of convic- 
tions was unsatisfactory. To show his earnestness 
he closely examined their records of cases, their re- 
gisters, and returns. He spent much time in find- 
ing fault with the poor Deputies and proving that 
his estimate of their qualifications and capacity for 
judicial work was correct. I do not know of a 
single instance in which he examined the records 
of a Civilian or European Magistrate or found fault 
with him. 'Phis feeling of the late Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor was echoed by all inexperienced Civilians and 
Police officers who look upon native M.igistrates 
with disfavour. In a . short time these two classes 
commenced to snub and insult the native Magistrates 
and openly interfere, to an alarming extent, with 
i their judicial independence. Those who were hon- 
est and independent, heavily suffered in keeping up 
their independence as their opponents were back- 
ed by the Lieutenant-Governor. Others gave in, 
and suffered themselves to be made machines for 
convicting people at the bid of young District 
Magistrates and District Superintendents of Police. 
It is a fact that Deputy Magistrates were obliged to 
humour Inspectors of Police and even Court Inspect- 
ors. If an experienced Deputy carried out the in- 
structions of the District Judge in any judicial matter, 
— instructions disliked by a boy Magistrate of 4 years* 
standing, — he was sent for and rcprimaudefl. If he 
defended himself hy saying that the Judge was 
his superior in judicial matters and that he could 
not but obey him, the reply was, “ You need not 
be afraid of him. He cannot do you any harm. 
He cannot stop your promotion.” To this wholesome 
counsel the unfortunate Deputy sometimes replied, 
saying, — “Sir, but there are Judges anti Judges. 

I have seen some who brought District Magistrates 
of even 20 years’ standing to trouble for disregard of 
orders.” .A derisive smile at such timidity and foolish- 
ness of the Deputy settled the matter for the time. 
To descend to further particulars : an inexperi- 
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enced Magistrate recocnmended the prosecution 
of a man for a serious oRence. The case had 
no leg to stand upon, but a young Magistrate 
is a youth of "uL The case was made over to an 
experienced Deputy who, after thorough enquiry, 
acquitted the accused, basing his decisiojt on some 
important High Court rulings. After some days, the 
old Deputy met the Magistrate. 

M. — What have you done with the case commit- 
ted by Mr. — ? 

D. — I have acquitted the accused as the charge 
was not proved against him. 

M. — How could you have acquitted him ? It was a 
clear case and the accused ought to have been 
punished. 

D. — If you read my judgment you will see my 
reasons for acquittal. I have quoted some High 
Court (lecisiofis. 

M. — 1 never read those silly things and you should 
not have acted upofi them. 

D. — You may call them silly, but I think I am bound 
by them. 

M. — You ought to try cases according to your com- 
mon sense and not according to those rulings. 

D. — Sir, 1 might not possess other qualifications, 
but my stock of that useful article never ran short, and 
all my superiors as well as the general public have 
given me credit for possessing it in abundance, but 
it cannot override the High Court precedents. 

M. — I will look into the record. 

D. — You are welcome to read it and pass such 
orders as you think proper. 

Circulars were issued by certain divisional Commis- 
sioners, giving instructions contrary to the High Court 
rulings and fixing the limit of punishments in certain 
offences. At the time of inspection these points 
were carefully looked into. On the motion of Police 
officers of all grades, from District Superintend- 
ents down to Court Inspectors, cases were transferr- 
ed from the files of Deputy Magistrates without as- 
signing any cause. 1 ^ ^ ^ r 

For the above reasons, some of the most distinguish- 
ed and experienced officers had to retire, although 
they were quite fit to serve Government longer 
and would have even obtained extension if they 
had asked for it. A reign of terror existed for the 
Deputie*?, and they did not know how to satisfy their 
conscience*, as well as their .‘superior officers. 

In this great calamity which visited the 
Deputies, the only mitigating feature was the 
courtesy and consideration shown by the Chief 
Secretary to the members of the Provincial Ser- 
vice. They cannot forget it soon. He was al- 
ways accessible to all classes and grades of 
^fleers. He never refused a personal appeal 
by any Deputy Magistrate. It did not matter if he 
was not able to redress their grievances in every 
case or grant the request. Mr. Cotton will be 
long remembered with feelings of gratitude by all 
Deputy Magistrates for this concession and indulg- 
ence. This is a fact which even his opponents cannot 
deny. The outside pul)lic cannot have a correct idea 
of the wheel within wheel in the machine of ad- 
ministration. It cannot know all that passes between 
the Chief Secretary and the Lieutenant-Governor. 
Had not, however, his Secretary pulled him back on 
several occasions with all his strength, who knows 
into how many more serious blunders Sir Charles 
Elliott would have fallen headlong, and what amount 
af more mischief be would have done to every branch 
of the administVation } I believe Mr. Cotton has 


not had independent charge of large districts or 
divisions, but I think it would be premature to speak 
I of his administrative capacity. We should wait until 
he gets an opportunity. 

I endorse every word of what Mr. M. M. Ghose has 
said in England arid India regarding the separation 
of judicial and executive functions of officers. He has 
certainly made out a very strong case, and no one 
is so eminently fitted for the task as he. All In- 
dians ought to be grateful to him for the service 
he has done by exposing the defects of the present 
system. Those defects undoubtedly reached their 
climax during the 5 years of Sir Charles Elliott’s rule. 

In his speech quoted by you. Sir Charles Elliott 
referred to the “high standard of evidence” which 
the native Deputies require for convicting ac- 
cused person.s. He did not explain what he 
meant by his high standard. Native Magistrates 
never require anything more than what the law 
of evidence prescribes. They certainly insist upon 
sufficient legal evidence and cannot decide cases 
according to the whims, or zid, or preconceived ideas 
of young Civilians and District Superintendents 
of Police. His idea seems to be that legal evidence 
is not of much use, and that Deputies and other 
Magistrates should decide cases according to their 
own “ common sense " or the instructions of young 
District Magistrates, than whom, in Sir Charles’ opi- 
nion, no men are better able to administer justice. 
Had the Deputy to obey only the Executive, his 
task would have become simpler and easier ; but his 
misfortune is that he has to serve two masters. If 
he disregards the High Court precedents and the 
law of evidence, theMJistrict Judge and the High 
Court will surely come down upon him and report 
him to Government for incompetence and unfitness 
for judicial duties. Government will then be bound 
to punish him. If he disregards the informal and 
formal instructions of the Executive, he is put to 
iiufuediate and serious trouble. I do not think any 
class of officers anywhere else occupy such an ex- 
tremely anomalous position. They do not know 
how to get out of this difficulty, how to protect their 
independence and conscience. For these reasons, 
the Deputy Magistrates had little or no peace of 
mind during Sir Charles Elliott’s rule. They did 
their work under the most discouraging circumstances 
and in a very bad frame of mind. Only those officers 
were less troubled who were under immediate 
superiors of sober judgment and averse to inter- 
ference with subordinates. Under Sir Charles 
Elliott not a single Deputy Magistrate's nv rit was 
appreciated or his services rewarded with promotion 
as suggested by the Public Service Cwfimi.ssion. 
In order to please the Mahomedan community, he" 
gave a Mahomedan Deputy Magistrate (who is on 
extension) the post of Inspector-General of Regis- 
tration. Again, Abdul Jubbar Khan Bahadur was 
allowed to officiate for some time as Presidency 
Magistrate. Except these sops to the Mahomedan 
community, no Deputy Magistrate was promoted 
to any of the high posts in the Provincial Service. A 
glance at the civil list of the N.-W. P. for the same 
period will show that nearly half a dozen men got 
appointments held by Civilians exclusively. They 
were taken from both branches of the Service, 
judicial and executive. The question arises, — Were 
the native members of the Provincial Service in 
the N.-W. P. a - better qualified class of officers 
than their Bengal brethren ? The Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernqr of the North West Provinces would thus seem 
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to have entertained a better opinion of his officers 
of this class than Sir Cliarl(‘.s Elliott did of his. It 
is hoped that under Sir A. Mackenzie, who has cor- 
rect ideas about the reverence due to law and justice 
as administered in British courts, the Deputy Mag^is- 
trates would be able to rect)ver their character as 
judicial officers and breathe more freely. 

Sir A. Mackenzie's resolution of doing some work, 
** raising as little dust as possible in the doing of it," 
marks him out for a ruler of stuff. British rule 
India depends as much on the reputation it enjoys 
for tile purify of its Courts, civil and criminal, as on 
the hundred thousand bayonets it can muster at a 


moment s notice. 


SAILANA 


AND THE INSTALLATION 
AT SAILANA. 

State under the Milwa division of the 
fts capital is 12 miles north west of Rut- 
Rajputana Malwa Railway lines 


Sailana is a Rajput 
Central India Agency, 
lam, and the Rutlam Godna and 
pass through its territory. 

The Chiefs of Sailana arc Rathones of the Jodhporc family 
Ratan Sing, grandson of Maharaja U<lai Singh of Marwar, who 
was, for his conspicuous bravery, rewarded by Emperor Shah jehan 
with the assignmeitc ol 12 districts in Malwa, founded Rutlam 
after his name, lie had hardly bccii settled in his new possession 
when he was summoned to march with jeswant Sing of Marwar 
against the combined torccs of Anrangzeb and Morad. A battle 
was fought at Pattchabad near Ujjain, where Ratan Singh, who 
was about 30 years old, fell with many thousands of his brother 
Rathones. His eldest son Ram Singh succeeded him. Ram 
Singh’s son Kesheodas incurred the displeasure of Aurangzcb 
for having put to death one of the Mahomedan nobles, who 
was on his way to Mecca, and Rnrlam was made Khnha, After 
t time, however, one of the surviving sons of Ratan Singh name I 
Chhatersal won the Emperor^ favours by taking an active pare 
in the wars with Bejapore and Golkanda and by displaying great 
courage in them. Rutlam was in consequence rcstorca to him. 
This took place in the beginning of the i8th century. Subse- 
quently Chhatcrsal’s son Hatce Singh waa killed in the battle of 
Parnala in the Deccan. This event so overpowered him with 
grief that he turned an ascetic and lived at Ujjain, leaving his 
dominion to be managed by his son Kesri Singh. After his death, 
his sons Kesri Singh and Piatab Singh, and grandson Bairesal 
divided the Raj among themselves, Kesri Singh taking Rutlam, 
Pratab Singh, Raotc (now Sailana) and Bairisal Dhamnode. Pratab 
Singh having no male issue, adopted Kesri Singh’s son 

Jey Singh. Bairibal after a lime went away to Jcyporc leaving 
Dhamnode to be possessed by his uncle Kesri Singh. Pratab 
Singh demanded half of Dhamnode. Not getting it, he seized 
Kesri Singh and making away vviti) him assumed the reigns of 
government of Rutlam in addiciou to his own possession of Raotc. 
His adopted son Jey Singh fled away and after collecting some 
forces with the assistance of Lalgarh rnarthed upon Rutlam ami .11 
Sag(»dc killed Pratab Singh. His elder brother Man Singh who 
was at the Imperial Court of Dehli was invited to Rutlam. J 
Singh advanced to meet him at Mandsorc and bringing him to 
Rutlam seated him on thej^«7^//, he himself occupying his adoptive 
father Pratab Singh’s gnfii at Raotc. 

The seat of the Raj was subsequently changed from Raotc to 
Sailana which still continues to be the capital town. It was in 
1819 that an engagement between the Chief of Sailana and the 
$cindhia was mediated by Sir John Malcolm when Gwalior 
agreed never to interfere, in any way, in the internal administra 
tion of the State or its succession. Since then four Rajas have 
ruled the State, the last being Doole Singh who died in October 
last after a rule of nearly 45 years. 

The small town of Sailana was all joy on the occasion 
of the installation in his father’s place of (he new Chief Raja 
Jeswant Singhji, by Colonel Barr, the Governor-General’s Agent in 
Central India. At li a.m., a deputation consisting of two principal 
Sardars of the State waited on the Agent and accompanied him to 
the Durbar. Colonel Barr was received by the Minister and an- 
other Sardar wbilc alighting from the carriage, and by the Chief at 
the steps leading to the Durbar room, when a salute of 13 guns 
was fired and a guard ofhonou presented arms. As the Agent enter- 
ed the Hall the large gathering of Sardars, Jagirdars, and high ofliciaU 
of the State rose and remained standing until he cook his seat on a 
richly covered State chair. After a time he announced in fluent 
Urdu that His Eitcellcncy the Viceroy and Governor-General of 
India had been pleased to sanction the recognition of Kuar 
Jeswant Singh as Chief of Sailana and called upon his subjects to 
ober his orders faithfully. He then conducted the Chief to the 
maswud under a salute of 11 guns. The presentation of KbilUrmA 


pesb-kesh being over, Colonel Barr rose and spoke thus 

“ Raja Saheb,— In accordance with the orders of His Excellency 
the Viceroy, [ have to-day in chis Durbar installed you as Raja of 
Sailana as the acknowledged successor of His Highness the late 
Doolc Singh and I have called upon the Sirdars, ofticials, and all the 
subjects of the Sailana State to acknowledge you as their Chief and 
to obey your orders faithfully. 

I trust that you will be faithful to the trust now imposed upon 
yon and that you will rule your State with loyally to the British 
Government and with justice to your subjects, rcmcMnbering always 
the responsibility of the important duties which you will 
exercise. 

Your first efforts should be directed towards restoring the financial 
comlitioii of the State and the payment of the debt with which 
it is unfortunately burdened. To do this you will have to use 
discretion and economy and it must be your endeavour to reduce 
expenses and to devise means for increasing the revenue. 

I am glad to know that you have in my friend Khan Bahadur 
Khory a Minister who is able to give you good advice and to 
assist you in carrying out the reforms which arc so much needed. 

I advise you to give him your full support and authority and to act 
on his advice. 

In all matters yon should consult the Political Agent and be 
guided by his counsel, and I am confident chat Captain Pinhey will 
at all times be ready and willing to give you the advantage of his 
experience and knowledge and I can assure you that I shall al- 
ways take the greatest interest in the affairs of Sailana and shall look 
forward with confidence to the best results. 

I now offer you my hearty congratulation on your installation as 
the Raja of Sailana and wish you long life and all prosperity.” 

The Raja replied in the following words 
“Colonel Barr and gentlemen, — 

I rise to express my profound sense of gratitude to His Excellency 
the Viceroy and Governor-General of India for formally recognis- 
ing me as the Chief of Sailana and to you Colonel Barr for 
taking all the trouble of coming over here to install me on behalf 
of the Paramount Power, on my father’s gaJi. Nothing gives me 
more pleasure and gratification than to notice two happy incidents 
of my life— the one being my admission into the Daly Rajeoomar 
College at Indore for English education about 16 years ago when 
Colonel Barr was there, and the other being the auspicious ceremony 
of to-day when Colonel Barr as the distinguished representative 
of the British Government in Central India, has so ably performed. 
In fact, it was Colonel Barr who offered his greetings when I 
began to learn the English alphabet and it is Colonel Barr who has 
to-day offered me his congratulations on my entering a new 
phase of responsibility. My best thanks arc therefore due to you 
Colonel Barr for your cordial support and kind treatment. I must 
also gratefully acknowledge the moral support and friendly advice 
invarably given to me by the Political Authorities. I regret 
Colonel Gerard’s inability to be present here to-day. But I am 
glad to find his absence compensated by the presence of our 
Political Agent (Captain Pinhev), who, though new in this Agency, 
is well-known in this parr of the country. 

I am extremely sorry for the death of my late lamented father. 
But the only consolaiion that I see is that we arc all mortals and 
shall have to meet one day the same fate. 

Although I am no novice in the administration of my State, yet, 
by assuming the reins of Government to-day I am not insensible of 
tha grave responsibility I am accepting towards God and man. 

If the Chiefs have privileges and rights, we have to remember 
that they have also duties and obligations to discharge ; if they 
can’t understand the spirit of the age, then, \vc must not forget 
that the spirit of the ago will not tolerate them. It is a general 
belief amongst us that a Raja is happier than Ins subjects, but my 
experience coincides with the opinion expressed by the Poet in this 
line ‘ Uneasy lies the head that wears a Crown.’ However, 

I hope and pray that by the grace of God and by.-^our kind assistance 
I shall rise equal to the occasion and do cveiV thing in my power 
to make my people happy and contented. I know that before me 
lies a formidable task. The financial condition is hopelessly un- 
satisfactory and other departmens of the State will claim my serious 
attention. But I will spare no pains to improve this condition 
and to introduce Revenue, Judicial, Currency and other reforins 
suitable to the requirements of the State. My country being 
much behind time, my efforts will be directed to gradually bring it 
to a level of progress and advancement with a view to keep pace 
with the lime. 

I am sorry God has not sparead my kind Principal Mr. Mackay to 
see this occasion, and I feel vcry'much the absence of Mr. Mathew 
here, uirdcr whom I have got my education. Bur one satisfaction 
for me to-day is that 1 sec Khan Bahadur Khory, my former tutor, 
present here as ray Dewan. 

The Chiefs of Sailana are the 
family. They arc traditionally 
Throne and, like my ancestors, 


Rathore branch of the Jodhpore 
famous for their loyalty to the 
I shall be ever ready to shed 
ray blood and sacrifice my country in serving the Suzerain Power. 
Before I sic down, allow me to thank you all for your kindly 
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gracing this occasion and doing me a pleasure which 1 shall never 
forget.” 

At 4 P.M., the Chief paid a formal visit to the Agent, Governor- 
General, when the usual formalities were observed. At the banquet, 
the Chief proposed the j^iiccnS toast saying : — 

“Colonel Barr, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It gives me very great pleasure to ask you to drink to the health 
of our most gracious Majesty the Queen-Empress of India. There 
is not a nook or corner in this vast and mighty Empire where prayers 
arc not heard for Her Majesty’s long life and prosperity. It reflects 
no small credit to England under the Queen that the r9th century 
closes with the survival of so many native States in India. No 
nation, ancient or modern, has undertaken the noble and glorious 
task of preserving to its allies their sovereign powers and of leading 
(hem to use their authority for the good of their principalities and 
for the common welfare of the Empire into which they have been 
admitted and in the defence of which they arc ever ready to sacrifice 
their lives and their country. These Principalities have long 
ceased to be the blast furnaces into which the strong elements of 
Indian society were drawn before the advent of the British, and in 
place of a condition of society given up to anarchy and to the 
liability in every form of violence and oppression, we have now 
absolute peace and we enjoy the numerous benefits conferred by Pax 
Britanica, Mr. J. S. Mill was quite right when he declared 
his belief that the British Government of India was not only one 
of the purest intentions but one of the most beneficent in act 
ever known among mankind. 

The downfal of the Portuguese in India was principally due to 
bigoted religious policy and to the rottenness of the whole fabric of 
their Government. The introduction of the Roman Law into the 
protectrd States of the Republic was the precursor of annexation 
The love of the Britons to let different native States enjoy their 
own laws and systems has greatly contributed to the consolidation 
of this Empire. History afiords few examples where a change in 
the political condition of a country has been attended with such 
an aggregate of increased happiness to its inhabitants, as we find 
under the just and benevolent rule of the Queen of England and 
Empress of India. 

Let us, therefore, drink to her health and wish her a long, 
happy and prosperous life.” 

The toast having been drunk with due honours, Colonel Barr, in 
a few well chosen words, took the Chiefs health. Colonel Barr’s 
health was then proposed by the Raja, who said : — 

“ ColonelBarr, Ladies and Gentlemen, I am much obliged to you 
Colonel Barr for the kind manner in which you have proposed 
my health and to you Ladies and Gentlemen for having responded 
to it with equal kindness. 

I have now another pleasant duty to perform this night and it 
is to ask you to join with me in drinking to the health of our 
distinguished and most popular Agent to the Governor 

General, I mean Colonel Barr. Colonel Barr has been so 
intimately connected with Central India that to know him 
is to know the history of Central India for the last to 

years. His knowledge of and acquaintance with the Chiefs 
and the people of Central India are quite unique. By the 
geniality of his disposition, bv his tact, and never-failing courtesy, 
by his keen desire to maintain and uphold the integrity of Native 
States, by his kind and sympathetic support and advice to them 
ill, and by his other sterling qualities which enable a man in this 
world to rise to the pinnacle ot eminence, he has endeared himself 
to those that have come in contact with him in official as well as 
private capacity a>id has won the affection, esteem and admiration 
of all classes of people in Central India. All Central India re- 
sounded with the cries of joy when his appointment to hold the 
exalted office of Agent to the Governor General was announced, an 
office which will afford him wider sphere of usefulness and more op- 
ortunities to display his talents and to prove the warmth of his 
cart in safeguarding the interests of all concerned. He is one 
of those sons of England who, like Sir John Malcolm and Sir 
Henry Daly, have largely contributed to the consolidation of this 
mighty Empire. 

The Political Authorities in Central India have a very onerous 
task before them, and it must be said to their credit that, although 
they on occasions get sufficient provocation for interference, yet, 
they, as a rule, exhibit tact and temper with such sagacity and for- 
bearance as to cause as little friction as possible and which entitles 
them to the everlasting gratitude of the well-wishers of Native 
India. It is difficult for an outsider to realize and appreciate fully 
the valu e of their presence and good advice in a Native State, and 
it is no exaggeration to say that the cordial and friendly relations 
which subsist between the Chiefs and the Paramount Power, arc 
]|irgely due to the good work unostentatiously done by them.. 

I rejoioo to see Mrs. Barr here and' to take this opportunity 
of congratulating her on her complete recovery from her laic 
illness. The' news of her restoration to health has gladdened 
every oireiin Central India. 

Ladies Ind Gentlemen, I hope you will join with me in drinking 
to Colontl and Mrs. Barr’s health. May God give them health 
and happiness !” 


The new Chief of Sailana is no novice in the post to which he 
has been called by the death of his father. He had been managing 
the State with the assistance of his tutor, the present Dewan, who 
sacrificed his immediate prospects to be of service to his apprecia- 
tive pupil in his difficulty. In the three speeches which he made, 
the Rajs shews that he is made of more than the ordinary stuff 
of our Princes. If he can go on as he has commenced, he will no 
doubt accomplish what he has promised. It was no empty praise 
either that he bestowed on Colonel Barr. He deserves all chat^has 
been said of him. Our Politicals, though friends, are usually a dread 
to our Princes. Colonel Barr is among the tew of his class who are 
truly loved by their charge. 


fetter to the €bitor. 


“A MUNICIPAL GRIEVANCE.” 

ITS REMOVAL MADE A GRIEVANCE OF. 

Balasore, the loth January, 1896. 

Sir, — A telegram appeared in your esteemed paper of the 14th Dec. 
last, contradicting my letter published in yours of the yih idem, 
under the head “A municipal grievance.” The sender of the 
message “ Public” “ is sorry to find people that dare mislead Editors 
like yourself.” Will “ Public ” kindly let us know if the following 
facts were true, and then say, if it was he himself or I who misled 
you ? 

In the middle of the year 1885 necessity being felt for a 
slaughter house, one Munshi Mohamud Abdus Samad was re- 
quested to make the necessary enquiries and Co come to terms with 
the butchers as to the site. When he submitted lits report, 
it was decided, by a majority of the Commissioners, that the 
slaughter house should be erected near the river side. But, all 
on a sudden and against the resolution of the Commissioners, 
a slaughter house was commenced In the vicinity of a Hindu 
village, in the centre of a populated part of the town, and by 
the side of a public road. When and how did ** Public’s ” Sub- 
committee come into existence.? What authority overruled the 
decision of the Commissioners? It is said, the then Sanitary Com- 
missioner approved the sice of the old slaughter house. Was 
he shown all the parts, of the town, and given opportunity to 
choose between them ? 

However, the people living in the neighbourhood of the old 
slaughter house, appealed to the Municipal Board, who would 
not consent to give up the site, unless the petitioners guaranteed 
to build a slaughter house, within convenient distance of the 
butchers’ quarter ; the guarantee to be given with proper 
security and penalty within 2 weeks from the date of the order 
(30th January l886 )and the building to be completed by the 
1st of the following April to the satisfaction of the Chairman. The 
result was as was expected. None of the ratepayers could give the 
guarantee within so short a time, taking upon himself the risk of the 
penalty, for the conditions were heavy. 

So the slaughter house was smoothly built and established within 
hundred cubits of the dwelling houses of fifty respectable Bengali 
and Urya gentlemen. As if this was not enough, hide godowns 
were built close by. Complaints continued, when Baboo Raj 
Narayan Dai, at the request of the neighbours and others, ex- 
pressed, through a local newspaper, his willingness to bear the 
costs of a new slaughter house, if the old one were removed. 
The municipal Chairman, Raja Baikantonath De, clutched at 
the offer and expressed his thankfulness to the Baboo saying;-— 
“ I am very glad to see that you have made a generous promise 
to bear all the expenses of erecting a slaughter house in an out of 
the way place, where religious or sanitary considerations will not in 
any way be affected. I shall be more glad to Jiave a letter 
addressed to me intimating your intention to that Tffect, so that, t 
may move the Commissioners at their next meeting to select a site, 
and carry out your generous purpose, as soon as practicable. It is 
superfluous to say this move of yours will .be thankfully recognised 
not only by the Municipality, but by your Hindu neighbours, who 
had so long been complaining of the present site of the slaughter 
house.” t 

Another Chairman of the Municipality, Dr. Williams, a Civil 
Surgeon, writes :—”r trust therefore that you will agree to give a 
slaughter house as desired which will be a lasting benefit to the com- 
munity, and enable those who use it to be ever thankful to the 
donor, and also afford a deep sense of gratitude on the part of your 
co-ireligionists in having the present building removed from hi 
obnoxious site,” 

♦‘Public” says”* • * the Commissioners (the old body) 
•greed * * * to remove it and they also acquired land for the 

purpose.” 

The Notification in the Caicutta Cazett$ for acquisition of the 
land appeared lon&after the old body had ceased to be. Even if 
the offer originated in personal convenience, the public convenience 
it no less, and Babas Raj Narayan Dai and Radha Charan Das are 
nor to be condemned for what they have done, if not publicly 
shaj^ked. ^ PviLic SomManT.^ 
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THE KHALIFA QUESTION AND THE SULTAN 
OF TURKEY. 

BY DR. G. W. LEITNER. 

• ■ • • 

No one who has lived long in Turkey doubts that the old state 
of religious and local autonomies, when the milder precepts of 
the Koran or of the Bible could be appealed to to govern the 
actions of men, was better than the present centralisation imitated 
from European patterns in all their objectionable characteristics. 
It is the new wine that has been poured into old bottles that 
is answerable for the confusion leading to the Armenian explosion 
and to Muhammadan retaliation. For this, as also for trifling with 
the Khalifa question since the accession of the present Sultan, 
England, or rather English education, is mainly responsible in 
Turkey, as it is in India a solvent of beliefs, associations and 
existing restraints. In a list of terms of abuse, which I publish 
further on, attaching to various nations in Turkey, that of 
England is known as “ Dinsiz” or “ without religion,” but the ex- 
cellent American missionaries also, though both practical and 
scholarly, have much to answer for ; they converted the Armenian, 
the traditional factotum and almost alter ago of the Turk, into a 
discontented subject, who has now brought on his head the cruel 
anger of his astonished patron. Under normal conditions, Turks 
or Kurds and Armenians arc the best of men, whilst among 
Armenians the absence of crime and vice was traditionally pro- 
verbial. What has so changed the former, besides the effect of a 
subversive education on the latter ? I maintain that it is the hys- 
terical and contradictory conduct of England with regard to the 
Sultan as Khalifa and to our own Frankenstein, the Mahdi. 
Years ago I suggested to our Asiatic Society to consider the latter’s 
pretensions from an academical standpoint, but a knowledge of 
Arabic, without which it is absurd lo touch any Muhammadan 
question, is as rare in that Society as it is among our Statesmen 
or among the combatants for or against the Turks in the Press. 

1 have studied in Munainmadan, Greek and Armenian Schools and 
I have subscribed for their respective houses of worship, but ray 
very warmest sympathies are, perhaps, like those of a most obser- 
vant writer in the Timer from Constantinople, rather with the 
Muhammadans of the old School, among whom, in spite of their 
fanaticism when roused, can be found those God-fearing, honest, 
able and energetic men who alone could lead their country in 
reforms, real, because not dictated from without, and compatible 
alike with the spirit of progress and that of their faith. 
This the present Sultan saw only too well when, after a stormy 
youth, he threw himself into the arras of the U’lema and if he has 
given more power than he should have done to the Palace 
clique, it is because the “liberal” Ministers of the now crippled 
Force who had raised him to the Throne had driven his uncle 
Abdul Aziz to suicide, and had deposed, shortly after installing, his 
brother Murad V. Then only a palace creature was found faithful 
to outraged Majesty and in the last of many terrible scenes three 
Ministers were shot and the heroic Hussein Avni Pasha cut into 
pieces by his avenging hand. No wonder that Abdul Hamid, who 
is now 53 years old, trusts rather to himself, to his spies and to 
the development of the Khalifa idea, even if need be beyond 
its traditional limits, till it becomes a d inger to himself and to Eng- 
land, than to State-functionaries or to Ambassadors, excepting that 
of Russia, which, whatever her ulterior objects, was ever-ready with 
her fleet in siiniUi times of need to come to the Sultan’s personal 
protection. 

The portraits of the last and present Sultan, ( to which I add that 
of the heir -presumptive, Muhammad Rishad, his younger brother by 
i years, ) arc taken from my series of pictures of the 35 Ottoman 
Sultans that have reigned, including the Conqueror “Ghazi” 

* Osman 1. who founded the present Dynasty at Brussa, where he 
is buried. He was born in the year of the Hegira 656 [ 1258 a.d. ] 
or just about 656 luncr years ago ! It was his 10th successor Salim II, 
who first claimed the title of Khalifa 261 years later, under circum- 
stances the validity of which I hope to discuss in an early issue with 
reference to current events and to the growing agitation in the 
Muhammadan World. Sufticc it at present to lay down the princi- 
ples necessary for such a discussion and, wi h this view, to quote 
from a letter which appeared in the 'Times of 2iid January 1884 ; 

“ There was a time when the oo-operation of the Sultan of 
Turkey and of his spiritual adviser, the Shcikh-ul-Islam, would 
have been welcomed by England in a religious war against Russia 
in Central Asia ; there was another time when attempts were 
made to lower the prestige of the Sultan among the faithful in 
India and elsewhere by contesting his claim to the Khalifat (or 
to more correctly Khalifat], on the ground that he was not a des- 
cendant of the ‘ Prophet Mahomed,* and did not even belong 
to his tribe of 'the Korcish. Both advocates and opponents, 
whether European or Muhammadan scholars, did their cause an 
infitihy of harm by unsettling the historical basis of the question, 
and by encouraging, in consequence, the growth of all sorts of 
heterodox notions in the Muhammadan world, which WM' before 
so lUiceptlbie to the iiifluence of England* 1 


“ Dull, therefore, as any trcarmeiu of the subject away from 
current politics may be, I must beg for the indulgent consideration 
of the following aspect of a question which has been much obs- 
cured by both European and'M uliAinmadan writers : 

“ In the domain of practical politics connected with * the 
Eastern question' it docs not matter whether the head or heads 
of Islam (for there have been, and can be, several at a time) can 
prove Koreish descent or investiture bv a real Khalifa in past 
history, in order to claim the obedience ol the Sunnis, who form 
the great majority of Muhammadans, so long as he carries out, 
in their opinion, the Divine law. I’he doctrine is distinctly laid 
down, though I have never seen it quoted by any of the writers 
on the subject, that a Khalifa may be a * perfect Khalifa* or an 
* imperfect Khalifa,* a difterence which applies to other conditions 
men or monarclis, and which is certainly established in Muham- 
medan history. ‘ A perfect Khalifa * is merely the ideal of a 
viccrcgcnt of the prophet. He muse be, in spite of his titular 
feminine termination, a man, of age, free from bodily and mental 
Dynas, learned, pious, just, a free man (not a slave, as in the 
ease of some infirmities), and, of course, of Koreish descent ; in 
fact, an admirable Crichton and a ‘ Defcnilcr of the Faith,* and 
yet he would not be a Khalifa at all unless he possessed the 
supreme qualification, that of liaving the power to enforce his 
commands, just as a man might be a good Christian without being 
a monarch, or might even be a Christian monarch without being a 
good Christian. 

“ Traditions are conflicting on the point of Korcish descent 
being essential to the KhiUfat. As long as the Khalifas happened 
to be Koreishis, it was convenient to point out that the prophet 
had made them the ruling tribe * even if only two persons re- 
mained in it.* Others alleged that he had predicted that th ere 
would be no perfect Khalifa thirty years after his death, and 
yet Koreishis ruled long after that period. He, at all events, 
nominated no successor of viccrcgcnt, and left his election to “ the 
assembly of the Faithful,” with the inevitable result that one party 
wanted both the prophet’s mantle and the secular power to remain 
in the family, and the other party wished to get the power, at 
least, into the hands of * the best man * to be appointed by them- 
selves. 

“The confusion between the infallible Imam or spiritual avtijfes 
of the Faithful and the fallible Khalifa or viccregent of the Moslems 
began with the earliest times of Islam, and led to the main divi- 
sion of Muhammadanism into the sects of Sunnis and Shiahs. 
The former are so-called because they ate guided by * rules 

and the consensus of the Faithful (ahl-Sunnat wa Jamda’t).* It 
follows from this that Sunnism is essentially a democratic 
theocracy, while Shiah belief ‘ follows * the hereditary descent of 
its spiritual chief from Muhammad, by Fatima and Ali, as the very 
reason of its existence. In most Muhammadan authorities, where 
the Khildfac is spoken of, the word * Im^m * is used, and in others 

it is implied. The confusion was welcome to the writers, because 

it saved their conscience and occasionally their necks, and because 
it slurred over a difliculty which, in my humble opinion, with 
every difference to the venerable commentators, the Koran and 
the practical attitude of Muhainadan States and nations, both now 
and in the past, towards the question of the Khilafat amply 

explain. 

“ .^11 Sunnis are equal. They possess a continually living 
Muhammadan Church in “ the concensus of the assembly of the 
Faithful,” The Khalifa, if there be any, for which there is no 
absolute need, is the first among peers, so far as he possesses most 
power to carry out the Muhammadan law. Had the Sultans of 
Furkey not committed the mistake of subordinating the priesthood 
or judiciary (to which any Sunni may aspire) to the secular power, 
the presumed free opinion of his spiritual advisers would, indeed, 
have carried weight throughout the Sunni Muhammadan world, 
and would have made the Sultan an uncontested Khalifa. Even 
then, however, had lie tried, beyond complimentary ^aari-investi- 
lurcs of rulers of Yarrkand, Bokhara, Afghanistan, and other 
Muhammadan countries, to interfere in the f.liglitest degree with 
their internal affairs, he would, with all respect to him as Klialffa, 
have been rightly contronted by the lawful opposition of the 
Sunni subjects of those ‘ Umra-ul-mu’mcnia,* or ‘ Rulers of the 
Faithful,* unless, indeed, he haci the power of enforcing his decree. 

If he has not that power coupled with the consensus of the 
Faithful, he is not the perfect Khalifa, at all events where it is so 
contested. 

“The Grand Sharif of Mecca, with whom most regrettable, 
and once unnecessary, negotiations arc, and have been, carried on, 
not only by the Sultan, is not a Khalifa, although this sacred 
personage is of the purest Koreish descent and has all the qualifica- 
tions of a ‘ perfect Khalifa,* except the essential one of having 
an army under his command. ‘ An imperfect Khalifa,* however, 
is he who stands at the head of the Sunni world as a Muhammadan 
ruler, however deficient he may be in all the desirable qualifica- 
tions, except the all-important one to which I have referred. In- 
deed,^ he may be a very wicked man, as may be gathered from the 
following passage in the Koran, when the angels expostulate 
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with God for creating man as his Khalifa—* Wilt thou create one 
as thy Khalifa who will do iniquity on earth and unjustly shed 
blood 

“The Abhabsidc, Ummiyadc, and other Khalifas were of the 
bluest blood, and yet were scarcely perfect Khalifas. In short, 
by admitting the claim ol the Sultan’s Kliilafat, we do neither 
more nor less than is warranted by the consensus of the faithful 
of his> persuabion, and we gain, as long as he has any power, the 
advantage ol being in sympatliy with tlie bulk of the * orthodox * 
Mnlianiinadaii world, whereas by diseussing pretentions with 
which we have no concern, and by confuhing the * Imamat * (the 
spiritual headship of Islam) with tlic de jado Khilulat, we raise a 
8101 m of which a cloud is already on the h(iri/on. The common 
sense of Sunniism is a sate and bulHcient guide in this matter, if left ' 
to itself, as also the supposed kindred question of the ‘Jihad * or | 
the holy war against inlideK, on which more than one volume 
would have been unwritten had it been generally understood to 
mean merely * an effort ’ which is only lawful, if almost certain of 
success ; otherwise, as elsewhere, patriotism becomes flat icbellion. 

“ Far different is tltc case with Shiahs. To them the Khalifa 
is a dead letter and the ‘Imam’ a living being. The special sense 
of Jnuim is that of spiritual head. Thus, in the Koran, God 
appoints Abraham, after testing his complete obedience, as an 
‘Imam for Mankind ’ though he refuses to make the dignity 
hereditary since the offbpring miglit not be free Irom sin, which 
Abraham, as an Imam, by implication, was. It will be re- 
membered that a similar guarantee was not required when man 
was created God’s Khalifa, but, be iltat as it may, the hereditary 
descent of the Imam is the special property of the Shiah persuasion 
When the popular assembly at which the just claim of the 
chivalrous rebuive, and another ‘ light ’ of Mahomed, His Highness 
Ali, was rejected in favour of Muawiya, the consolation still re 
mained to the lovers of justice, Adilias, as the Shiahs arc more 
properly called, that whoever had usurped tlie de f.tcto secular do- 
minion of the Mubsulmans, the spiritual head, the Irniira, was 
still theirs, and would remain with them in his lineal dcsccndanti 
They alone arc the * guides * (the root from which ‘ Mahdi * is 
formed) of nations in both secular and spiritual matters. 

“ Deprived of the former, the spiritual rule was handed down 
from father to son, until tlie twelfth and last Iintlm, Muhammad 
M^bdi, who disappearccl from earth (in 265 a.h, or in 878-79 a.d.) 
in order to return with the day of judgment. At all assemblies, 
however, of believing Shiahs, the Imdm, the ruler of worlds, 
invisibly present. The Magian basis of belief has never been 
entirely destroyed in Shiah Persia, and it is still the feeder of 
▼ivid and artistic imagination in contrast to the monotony and 
practical sense of orthodox Sunniism, but for political purposes 
the fanaticism that can be evoked by the spread of the doctrine that 
the leadership of Islam belongs to the Imim, which is the in- 
evitable result of denying the Khilafat of the Sultan on the 
ground of his not being a Korcishi by descent, is far more 
dangerous than the voluntary uubordination of Sunnis to 
the /ai/ accompli of the Sultan as the Khalifa fur tlie time 
being. 

“ Unfortunaicly, surrounded as the Sultans have been by 
flatterers or servile instruments of their will, and owing to an 
impulse from without which I can only vaguely indicate, the 
suicidal notion hab gained a firm footing at the Sublime Porte that 
the Sultan is a sort of Muhammadan Pope, and more or less 
doubtful documents have heen disinterred to show that the last 
Khaltfii bad in 1519, if I rememher rightly, made over the Khilafat 
to the Ottoman Sultan Salim, while on a visit to Constantinople. 
Even if this was not done under duresse, it proves nothing, for 
the Khilafat is not hereditary according to Sunni notions, and 
Sultan Salim was not elected, although, once in power as the chief, 
or a great chief of Sunnis, his claim, or that of his descendants, 
is iullicicntly ratified by the simplicity of ‘ the consensus of the 
faithful* beyond which it is unnecessary and unsafe to go. 

Equally unnecessary flirtations for a spiritual sanction of the claim 

to a perfect Khalifaiship have been earned 011 with the Sharif of 
Mecca and arc now invoked, not so much against the Mahdi as 
Rgainit the growing agitation among the Arabs and other Muham- 
mcdaiis That prelate would be more than human if he did not 
tacitly support a leaning in favour of the saiiciUy of Koreis.h des- 
cent Indeed, the innumerable progeny of Sayyads, or des- 
cendants of the prophet among Sunni Muhammadans, have been 
more or less active propagators of the heresy of hereditary sanctity. 
Many educated Sunnis, especially those who enjoy Persian lite- 
rature, profess or feel a secret ‘ affection lor jhe House of Mi, and 
indignation it the treatment it received by the Khalifa, whom the 
‘Jemda’t’ elected, while it is to he feared that many unscrupulous 
Shiahs, who mistaking the doctrine of ‘ Taqqia ’ or denial of their 
faith which is, unfortunately, permitted to that sect in times of 
i/xtreme danger a.iH among fellow-Mussulmans only, pass them- 
aelvcs off as Sunnis in order to propagate the fanatical doctrine of 
(he Mahdi.** 

letter created some atir at the time, and I rcccivcd^ihc 


thanks of the Porte,* through the Mussurus Pasha, whom I did not 
know personally. Our greatest Arabic Scholar, Sir William Muir, how- 
ever, writing to m: on tfi: 2 is: S ‘utem ler last, remarks as follows : 

I do not think tliat I could add anything to what 1 have 
already written in the last chapter of the ‘ Caliphate ’ on the 
Sultan’s claim to be Caliph. 

‘ 1 doubt if any of the Semitic races in their heart adroit that a 
Turk could be a Caliph.” 

Turning to the work I find the following view, which I quote 
with the greatest respect for its eminent author, though I do not, 
from the standpoint ol" practical religious politics, agree with the 
theory of the Sultan’s claim being an anachronism ; 

T^e Caliphatj^ ptii^e 590 : “ In virtue of Murawakkil’s cession of 
his title (oi Caliph), tlie Osmanly Sultans make pretension not only 
to the sovereignty of the Moslem world, but to the Caliphate 
itself, that is to the spiritual as well as political power held by the 
Successors of the Prophet. Were there no other bar, the Tartar 
blood which flows in their veins, would make the claim untenable. 
Even if their pedigree by some flattering fiction could be traced 
up to Corcishitc stock, the claim would be but a fond anachronism. 

I hc^ Caliphate ended with the (all of Bagilad. 'i’he illusory re- 
suscitation by the Mamelukes was a lifeless show ; the Osmanly 
Caliphate a dream .” — The Imperial and Asiatic ^cnrterly Review. 


THE WOBLD RUNS AWAY FROM US. 

The other day we liad a talk with a man who knew as little of the 
world around him as a baby. Yet he was a man of naturally fine iii- 
lelligence, He had just been relieved ftom prison. Ten years ago he 
was incarcerated nnder a life sentence. Recently, however, ciicuni- 
stances had arisen which proved his innocence, and he obtained his 
freedom. But nothing seemed as before. He had been stationary 
while the world moved on. Many of his old friends were dead, and all 
were charged. A big slice of Ins career was lost, and worse than lost. 
Could he ever make it up? No, never. Besides, although he had coin- 
iimicU no offence, the meie fact that he had been of one, 

would always place him at a disadvantagp, 

Uifferetii as it is in all outwat\i conditions long illness prpduces re- 
sults which resembles those of enforced solmide. When confined to 
our homes by disease we are virtually out of the world, Fi lends may 
and do, pity ns ; but they iln not lie down by our side and suffer with 
«s. Ah I no. They go thfeir own ways and leave us alone. In the 
midst of company we are still alone. Eojf>yinenl, food, sleep, frc.sli air 
movement, work, &c. — those arc for Mm, not for us, Alas t for the 
poor prisoner whose j iilor is some relentless disease. Wlio shall open 
the iron doors anil set hun free? 

‘‘ I never had any rest or pleasure.” So writes a man whose letter 
we have just finished reading. 

” In the early p.irt of I88S,” he says, ** a strange feeling carr.t 
over me. I felt heavy, drowsy, languid, and tired, Somethinf 
ippeared to be wiong with m^, and 1 couldn’t acrount for it, 

I had a foul taste the mouth, -riiy appetite failed, and what I did 
eat lay on me like a stone. Soon 1 became afraid lo ear, as the act 
was always follovved by pain and distress. Sometimes I had a 
sensation 01 choking in the throat as if 1 could not swallow. 1 was 
swollen, loo, aiound the body, and got about with difficulty owing lo 
increasing weakness. 

‘ Ar the pit of my stomach was a hungry, craving sensation, as 
ihongli I needed support from food ; yet the little I took did not abate 
tins feeling. My sleep was broken, and 1 awoke in the inoriung uu- 
rclrc'.hcd. For four yeafs I continued iii this wieiched stale before I 
found lelief." 

Tins lener is signed by Mr. Clnirles H. Smith, of 19, New City 
Road, Gla .gow, and dated Kebiuaiy I5ll», I893. 

Before we hear how he was at la-it delivered from the slavery of ill. 
ness, let ns listen to the wortU of a l.idy on the same theme: Mrs. 
Mary .Ann Rusling, of .Station Road, Misierlon, near Gainsborough, 
n a biiefnoie dated Jannaiy 3id, 1893, Mis. Rusling say^. .she suffered 
in a similar WiVj over fifteen years. Her hands ami feet weiecoUl 
nid cl iinmy, and sue was pale and bloodless. She h id pain in the 
left side and palpitation, and her hieatiiing was short ancHUirried. No 
mediciiies availed to help tier until two years ago. “At that time,” 
she says, oiir minister, the late Rev. Mr. Watson, told me of Mother 
Seigel’s Curative Syrup, and urge<l me to make atiial of it. I did so, and 
presently felt great relief. It was not long befoie lb#» bad syinoioms 
all left iiip, and I gradually got strong. 1 keep in good health, and have 
pleasure in making known to others the remedy which did so much for 
me.” I 

Mr, Smith was completely cured by the same remedy, and says had 
he known of it sooner he would have been saved years of misery. 

The real ailment in both these cases was indigestion and dyspepsia, 
with its natural consequences, Throughout the civilised world its 
course is marked by a hundred forms of pain and suffering. Men and 
women are torn to pieces by it as vessels are by the rocks on which 
they are driven by tempests. So comprehensive and all-embracing is it 
that we may almost say that there is no other disease. It signifies life 
transformed into death, bread turned into poison. Watch for its ear^ 
liest signs — especnilly the feeling of weariness, languor, and fatigue) 
which announce its approach. Prevention is better than cure. 

But by the use of Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup, cure is always pos*^ 
sible ; and poor captives ill the loathsome dungeons.of illness are daily 
delivered as the hand of the good German nurse swings open me door^ 


» Thii it not «a immxteriil dettil, for the cUlm of the Salten 
to the Khellfaihip hit tinee itiamed in exteniion and eomplexion 
which go contideribly beyond whet wiitdmittcd In i888. 
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•NOTICE). 
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Custom House Wharf 
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Nn<. 


& 
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Caftara 

Ckybassa 

Palamcotta 

Mombassa 


C Apcar 
Warora 


Qhindw/wa 

.Katoria, 


Eridan 

Ptniahota 

Kutsang 


Simla 

Pundua 
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MtanaUhy 

Chelydra 

Lightning 


Kutsang 

Coromandel 

Ditto 

Chusan 

City of Cambridge 
Ditto 

JCutsang 

Darius 


White Mark; 
|C C 


G Marshall 
Nil 


Peshawar 

Shannon 


I 


Nil 
C. R. 

E, S. & Co., 
G F K & Co. 


Nil 

Haji J^keria 
H a j I J a 
Mahomed 
V S & Co. 

Mes'^rs Tur- 
ner M o r r i 
s 0 II & Co. 
P. L. R. 


Descriptiiiii 
[of P'irk 


fPkK, saltpetre 
|and SuiDiinr. 

5 Pkgs. Coiug. 
10 Einpt,y (ins. 
ibaKbetelnuts. 
la Cases Stores 
|Coni|{. 3 Bois. 
Claret. 

12 Pieces 
Planks. 

I Parcel. 



■t«inp for poiophlot. 

Botanic Medicine Co.^ 
t, Kew Oxford-street 
London, V.C. 




Nur Md. 
Nil 


A Apcar 

Chelydra 

Pongola 

Wingsang 

Lightning 

C Apcar 
Dictator 
Golconda 

Gaikfpar 


L. C. Miller 
H. J. .S. 

K. E. C. 

F. G. 

Nil 


{i 


Abdul M.’ija 
Super i n 1 
iHolland Ro- 
Itherdam. 
Encore 
Muller Fre-I 
res 

Nil 


I Bag Cocoa- 
111 ,111. 
parcel. 


[S. R. Sher. 
|inan. 

Mah o m e d 

Hosen. 

Mulnbux 


10 in 
niond 

E. K. 

Eiqr. 
Officer 
S. S. 
\shera. 

S. S97 
Sqr. and 3 


dia* 

5677 

May. 
3rd 
B. I. 
Now 


I CaikCoco.T- 
luit Oil. 

|4 B u n d 1 e s 
Rattans. 

1 Parcel Sam- 
ple of Betel- 
nuts. 

I FJqx Cartrid- 

KOs. 

3 Canis t e r s 
Gun Powdfr. 
Bag Siiuts. 
Box Cartt'id- 
Iges. 

Bundle Fire 
jCrackers. 

Case Lac- 
jquered Cabi- 
|net. 

Bag White 
Paper. 

Rattan 
Chair. 

Ciiair. 
Mandaline, 
f Pair Skates. 
loEmptyBots. 

I Bundle Joss 
Sticks. 

3 E m D t y 
Soda Water 
Bots. 
b Chairs. 

Chair. 

* »» 

1 (canvastoii) 

Bundle 
C o n t g. 2 
Chairs. 

Box Medi- 
cine. 

24 B o i 1 1 e s 
Gin, i 

23 B 0 t t I e 8 
Whjsky. 

2 Bottles 
Brandy. 

I Empty Jar. 

I Packet Tea. 

I Bundle 
Conig. 

I2 Needle Cas- 
es 3 Combs. 

[ Case. 

[ Bundle 
Co n t g . 10 
Cups. 

Sack Betel- 
nuts. 

Case Guns. 

I Parcel. 


I Case Guns. 


«Thq.tibove will he ,S|oid,, if, nov cl^Rr^d on 
or before the tstb February, 1896. 

J. H, SKRINE, Collector of Customs 
* CRlCditft Cuetnm Hou'^e, 

The I3tb Jnnniufyi .1896, 



A Wonderful Medioue. 

BEECHAM'S PILLS 

A RE universally afi- 
mitted to be lyorlh 
a Guinea a box, tor 
Bilious and Nervous 
Disorders, such as wind 
and Pain in the Sto- 
mach, Sick, Headache, 
Giddiness, Fulness, 
Swelling after Meals, 
Dizziness and Drow- 
siness, Cold Chills, 
Flushings of Heat, Loss 
of Appetite Shortness 
of Breath, Costiveness, 
Scurvy, and Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed 
Sleep, Frightful Dreams ^nd all Nervous and 
Trembling Sensation, &c. The first dose will 
give relief in, twenty minutes. 

Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try 
one box of the^e Pills, and they will be ac- 
knowledged to be 

WORTH A GDINEA A BOX. 

For females of all ages these Pills are in 
valuable, as a few doses of them carry off all 
humours, and bring about all that is required 
No female should be without them. There is 
no medicine to be found equal to Beecham’s 
Pills for removing any obstruction or irregu- 
l.irity of the system. If taken according to 
the directions given with each box, they will 
soon restore females of all ages to sound and 
robust health. This has been proved by thou- 
sands who have tried them, and found the 
benefits which are ensured by their use. 

For a Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
and all Disorders of the Liver, they act like 
magic, a few doses will be found to work 
wonders on the most important organs in the 
human machine. 

The Natives of India will find Beecham’s 
Pills the finest medicine ever introduced to 
their notice ; the European residents also will 
find them of great value for cooling the blood. 
For throwing off fevers and preventing inflam- 
mations in hot climates, they stand without 
a rival. 

These arc Facts testified continually by 
members of all classes of society, and one of 
the best guarantees to the Nervous and Debi- 
litated is, BEECHAM’S PILLS l^ave the 
Largest Sale of any Patent Medicine in the 
world. 

Beeoham’s Ma^o Cough Pills. 

As a remedy for Coughs in general, Asthma, 
Bronchial Affections, Hoarseness, Shortness 
of Breath, Tightness and Oppression of the 
Chest, Wheezing, &c., these Pills stand unri- 
valled. Let any person givo Bench am’s Cough 
Pills a trial, and the most violeeiit Cough will 
in a short time be removed. 

Beeobam’s Tooth Paste 

Will recommend itself being efficacious 
and economical: it is packed in neat airtight 
onllapsible Tubes! 

NOTICE.— G. Atherton & Co. will forward 
on receipt of letter, samples at the following 
rates : size 9>id. at 8 annas per box ; i-i^^d. 
size 12 annas per box, 28. qd. size 2 rupees per 
box; Tooth Paste i a annas per Tube, these 
rates do not- i,nclude,the cost of postage which 
will be added to the amount. 

Sold Wholesale Agents for Lidia, 

BURMA! & OETLON. 

<3. ATHERTON & GO., 

3. ^EW CHINABAZAR STREET, 
CALCUTTA, 


Published on the s 6 th September^ tSgs 
Pr^CE;: 

Cash Rs. 5. Postages, .&c. Ans. 4. Per 
V. P. P. Rs. 5 Anas 6. Credit Rs. 6. 

AN INDIAnIoURNAUST : 

Life, Letters and Oorrespondence 

OF 

Dr. SAMBHU 0. MOOKEBJSE, 

late Editor of “ Reis anfi Rayyetl^ 

BY 

F. H. SKRINE, I.C.S., 

(Collector of Customs, Calcutta.) 


The volume, unifoim with Mookerjee’s 
Travels and Voyages in Bengal,^ consists of 
more than 500 pages and contains 
PORTRAIT OF THE DOCTOR. 

DEDICATION (To Sir W. W. Hunter.) 

HIS LIFE STORY. 

CORRESPONDENCE OP DR. S. C. MOOKERJKE. 

Letters 

to, from Ardagh, Col. Sir J.C., 
to Atkinson, the late Mr. E.F.T., C.S., 
to Bancrjee, Babn Jyotish Chunder. 
from Banerjee, the late Revd. Dr, K. JS. 
to Banerjee, Babu Sarodaprasad. 
from Bell, the late Minor Evans, 
from Bhaddaiir, Chief of. 
to Binaya Krishna, Raja, 
to Chrlu, Rai Bahadur Ananda. 
to Chatterjee, Mr. K. M. 
from Clarke, Mr. S.B.J. 
from, to Colvin, Sir Auckland, 
to, from Dnfferin and Ava, the Marquis of. 
from Evans, the Hon’ble Sir Griffith H.P. 
to Ganguli, Babu Kisari, Mohan, 
to Ghose, Babu Nabo Kissen. 

to Ghosh, Babu Kali Prosanna. 

to Graham, Mr. W. 

from Griffin, Sir Lepel. 
from Guha, Babu Saroda Kaot. 
to Hall, Dr. Fitz Edward, 
from Hume, Mr. Allan O. 
from Hunter, Sir W. W. 
to Jenkins, Mr. Edward, 
to Jung, the late Nawab Sir Splfr. 
to Knight, Mr. Paul, 

from Knight, the late Mr. Robert, 
from Lansdowne, the Matquis of. 
to ‘ 

to 
to 
to 
to 


Law, Kumar Kristodas. 

Lynn, Mr. Percy C. 

Mahomed, Mouivi Syed. 

Mallik, Mr. H. C. 

Marston, Miss Ann. 
from Meiha, Mr, R. D. 
to Mitra, the late Raja Dr. RajendraUla« 
to Mookerjee, late R^a Dakhinaranjai). 
from Mookeijee, Mr. J. C, 
from M’Neil, Professor H. (San Francisco), 
to, from Miirshidabad, the Nawab Baha- 
door of. 

from Nayaratna, Mahamahapadhya M. C. 
from Osborn, the late Colonel Robert D. 
to Rao, Mr. G. Venkata Appa. 
to Rao, the late Sir T. Madhava. 
to Ratiigau, Sir William H. 
from Rosebery, Earl of. 
to, from Rouiledge, Mr. James, 
from Russell, Sir W. H. 
to Row, Mr. G, Syainala. 
to Sastri, the Hon’ble A. Sashiah. 
to 3ioha, Babu Brahmananda. 
from Sircar, Dr. Mahendralal. 
from Stanley, Lord, of Alderiey. 
from, to Townsend, Mr. Meredith, 
to Underwood, Captain T. O. 
to, from Vambdry, Professor Arminius. 
to Vencataramaniah, Mr. G. 
to Vizianagram, Maharaja of. 
to, from Wallace, Sir Donald Mackenzie, 
to Wood-Mason, the late Professor J. 
LETTERS(& TELEGRAMS) OF CONDOLENCE, from 
Abdus Siibhan, Mouivi A. K. M. 

Ameer, Hossein, Hon’ble Nawab Syed. 
Ardagh, Colonel Sir J C. 

Banerjee, Babu Maninathanath. 

Banerjee, Rai Bahadur, Shib Chunder. 

Barth, M. A. 

Beichambers, Mr. R. 

Deb, Babu Manahar. 

Dutt, Mr. O. C. 

Dutt, Babu Prosaddois. 

Elgin, Lord. 

Ghosci Babu Narendra K» 
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Ghosh, Rabu Kali Prasanna, 

Graham, Mr. William. 

H ill, Dr. Kitz Edward, 

Halidas Vihatidas Desai, the late Dewan. 
Iyer, Mr. A. Krishoaswami. 

L imhcrt, Sir Jnliii. 

Mahnin^*«l, Mniilvi Syed. 

Mitra, Mr, B. C. 

Miilrr, Bal)ii Sidhrsluir. 

Mookerjee, R ij i P»»ary Mohan. 

Monkerjee, Balm Sineiidra Nath. 
Miirshid.tbatl, the N.iwab Baliadoor of. 
Roiitledse, Mr. J.iines. 

Roy, Hahn E. C: 

Roy, B-ihu Saral Chmider. 

Smyal, Babii Dinabnndho. 

Saviiri Library. 

Tipprra, the Bara Thakiir of. 

Vamb^ry, Piofessrir Aiminiiis. 

Viziaiiaiii am, the M ihaiaja of. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

After paymj; the expenses of the publication 
tlie sinplns will be placed wholly at the dis- 
posal of the family of the deceased man of 
letters. 


Orders to be made to the Business Manag- 
er, “An Indian Journalist,” at the Bee 
Press, I. Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington 
Street, Calcutta. 

OPINION ON THE BOOK. 

It is a most inlere'^ling record of the life of 
a remarkable man. — Mr. H. Babingion Smith, 
Private Secretary to the Viceroy, 5th October, 
1895. 

Ur. Mookerjee was a famous letter-writer, 
and there is a breezy freshness and originality 
about his correspondence which make it 
very interesting reading. — Sir Alfred W. Corft, 
K.C.I.Em Director of Public Instuction, Bengal. 
26th September, 1895. 

It IS not that amid the pressure of harassing 
official duties an English Civilian can find 
either time or opportunity to pay so graceful 
a tribute to the memory of a native personality 
as F. H, Skrine has done in his biogiaphy of 
the late Dr. S mibhu Chunder M'mkerjee, the 
well-known Bengal journalist (Calcutta : 
Thacker, Spink and Co ) ; nor ar- there many 
who are more worthy of being ihus lionoiuetl 

than the laic Editor of AV/v and Rayyet, 

We may at any rate cordially gtee with Mr 
Skrine that the story of Mookmj -c’s life, with 
ail its lights and shadows, is pregnant ui'li 
lessons for those who desire to know the real 
India. 

No weekly paper. Mi. Skrine tells n*;, noi 
even the Hindoo Patriot^ in its palmiest d.iys 
under Krisiodas Pal, enjoyed a degree of m- 
Alienee m any way approaching ihat which was 
soon attained by Reis and Rayyit, 

.A man of large heart and great qualiti- 
es his death from pneumonia in the early 
spring in the last year was a distinct and 
heavy loss to Indian jourualinn, and it was 
an admirable idea on Mr. Skiioe’s pari 10 pnl 
his Life and Letters upon reconl.— The Times 
of India, (Bomb.iy) September 30, 1895. 

It IS rarely that the life of an Indian journal- 
ist becomes worthy of piiblic.nion ; it is more 
rarely stdl that such a life couk-s to be written 
by an Anglo-Indian and a member of the 
Indian Civil Service. Bur, it h.as come to 
pass that in ibc land of ihe Bengali Bahus, 
the life of at least one man among Indian 
jonrnalisis has been considered worthy of 
being wiilten by an Englishman.— The 
Madras Standatd, (Madras) September 30, 

^^The late Editor of Reis and Rayyee was a 
profound student and an accomplished writer, 
who has left his mark on Indian journalism. 
In that he has found a Civilian like Mr. 
Skrine to record the story of his life he is 
more fortunate than the great Krisiodas PaJ 
himself.—The Tribune, (Lahore) October 2, 

^^For much of the biographical matter that 
issues so freely from the press an apology is 
needed. Had no biography of Dr. Mookcijee, 
the Editor of Reis and Rayyci, appeared, an 
explanation woula have been looked for. A man 
of his remarkable personality, who was easily 
first among n.uive Indian journalists, and in 
many respects occupied a higher plane th.an 
they didi and lonl|cd at public afifnirs from a 
different point of view from theirs, could not 
be sufiTered to sink into oblivion without tome 


The work leaves nothing to be desired either 
in the way of completeness, impartiality, or 
lifelike portrayal of chaiaclf*r. 

Ml. Sktioe deals with his interesting subject 
with llie unfailing iiisiinrl of the biographer. 
Every sole of I)r. Mookeijee’s complex 
character is Healed with sympathy lempeied 
by discrimination. 

Mr. Skime’s narrative certainly impresses 
one with the individuality of a remarkable man. 

Mookerjee’s own letters show that he had 
not only arqiiiied a command of clear and 
flexible English but that he had also assimi- 
hird that siuidy independence of thought 
and character which is supposed to be a pecu- 
liar possession of natives of Great Britain. 
His leading and the stores of his general in- 
formation appear t<» have been, considering 
his opportunities, little less than marvellous. 

One of the first to express his condolence 
with the family of the deceased writer was the 
present Vicctoy, Lord Elgin. Mookerjee ap- 
pftais to have won the affection not only of 
the dignitaries with whom he came in contact, 
but also of those in low estate. 

The impression left upon the mind upon 
laying down the book is that of a good and 
able man whose career has been graphically 
portrayed.— The Englishman, (Calcutta) Oc- 
tober 15, 1895. 

“IMPROVED UNDAUNTED” 
WATCH. Rs. 7. 

Guaranteed three Tears. 

Strong, accurate, pretty, small, open-faced, 
nickel silvern, keyless, short winding, patent, 
‘ NEW STYLE IMPROVED UNDAUNT- 
ED ” w.iich, with hand setting mechanism, 
secondhand, for Doctors, ornamental bold 
dial, for Rs. 7 V. P. P. with an extra glass, 
spring, preiiv box and full three years’ 
guarantee. Warranted to stand the rough- 
est use. Runs more tnan 28 hours with 
one winding. Will last a life time. Easily re- 
pairable. Others sell at double our rates. One 
w itch free for the purchase of 8 at a time. 
Mr. Jno. Dickson of Hapulal Riilway, from 
Ceylon says It keeps splendid time and 
never stopped although it sustained hard 
knocks and jerks, x Dr. H. Moore of R >yal 
Artillery from Poonamallee says I sold it 
for Rs. 16. X Pie. W. Hopkins of Sussex Regt. 
from Dumdum says I have sold it for 
Rs. 20. X Mr. T. B. Scott of Patna Opium De- 
p.irtmeni says The watch you sent me some 
seven years ago is still keeping very good time. 

Jewelled Ring Re. 1-8-0. Real 
Silver Watch Rs. 13. Real 
Solid Gold Watch Rs. 24. 

Pretty electro cased gold chain Re. i-8-o. 
Fashionable electro cased Gold Ring s*;t 
with scientific diamonds, Rubies, Emeralds, 
at Re. 1-8-0. Mr. G. Smith, Silt Inspector 
from Sauikiitia, says : “ A German valued 
the diamond ring at Rs. i;o and ruby at 
Rs. 30.” Key wiiuling, Government stamp- 
ed, snlid silver hnntmg case, Royal watch 
with extras and full three years’ guarantee, 
forRs. 13. Pte. G. Hawkes of 2nd York Light 
Infantry from Purandhar says : — For the first 
one I got Rs. 2$ ; the second one I sold to a 
Sergeant for Rs. 28. x Pte. H. C. Bishop of L. 
F. L. Regt. from Kainptee says: — A Corporal 
offered Rs. 30 for the very same watch. GerUle- 
meiTs open faced, keyless real solid gold watch 
Rs. 30 ; ladies’ rs. 24 ; bmh with extras and 
guaranteed for 3 years. Mind they are giiran- 
teed to be of real solid gold. No agents kept, 
all goods sent only by tis from Bombay 
per V. P. P. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 


GENUINE HOMCEOPATHY. 

A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Rai Chaudhuri, L M. S. 

Homoeopathic Practitioner, 

May be consulted by letter or personally 
daily at his residence, 30-1, Colootolah Streep 
Calcutta. 


R. N. MOOKERJEE & 00.. 


Hardware and General Merohanta, j 

IMPORTERS OF 
Agnruitural Implemeutx, 

Engineer’s & Carpenter’s Tools, 

Mill Furnishers & Timb*»r Merchants, 
GENERAL AGENTS AND ORDER 
SUPPLIERS, 


Timber Yard — Ghu-ery, 
Otfice 85, Clive Siiee», 
Calcutta. 


Novelty in Ainirvedic Medicine. 
AYIJRVEDIO PHARMACY., 

36, Lower Chitpoie Road, Fouzdari 
Balaknaua, Calcutta. 

Kaviraj Nagendra Nath Sen, Physician, 
Surgeon, Accoucheur, practises the Ayurvedic 
system of medicine, after having obtainted a 
diploma at the fin.ii examination of one of 
the Government medic.1l Institutions of the 
country. 

SPECIFICS 

for all ordinary diseases, like Fever, Cough, As- 
thma, Phthisis, Diabetes, &c., including dis- 
eases brought on by irregularities of kinds. 
Catalogues, containing full accounts of diseas- 
es and remedies, are transmiiied on applica- 
tion, Prescriptions, with or without medicines, 
sent to every part of India and Ceylon, 
Cape Colony, and the Kiitish Isles, on receipt 
(by po-ii) of full accounts of diseases. 

Thousands of unsolicited Testimonials from 
every quarter. 


CATARRH, 

Hay Fever, Catarrhal Deafhess. 

A NEW HOME TREATMENT, 
gufferers arc not generally aware that these 

diseases are cont.agious, or that they are 
d'ne to the presence of living parasites in the 
lining membrane of the nose and eustachian 
lubes. Micro>coplc researcli, however, has 
proved this to be a fact, and ttie result is that 
a iirnple remedy has been foriiuilated whereby 
these disire.ssing diseases are rapidly and per- 
manently cured by a few simple applications 
made at home by the patient once in two 
weeks.^ A pamphlet explaining this new ireat- 
meiu IS sent on receipt of 2>^d stamp by A 
Hutton Dixon, 43 & 45 East Bloor St 
TORONTO, Canada. 

Saentidc American. 


REIS & RAYYET 


(FKfNCE A NO pHA SA N T) 

WEEKLY(ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 

AND 


Review of Politics. Literature, and Soiiety 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


If paid in auvaiict:, 


Yearly 

... R». 

H .ail- yearly 

... ,, 

Qu.irterly ... 

... ,, 

Moiuuiy ... 

^ ... Re. 

Single or sample Copy 

... Alls. 


12 

7 


t 


1-8 

p.8 


If not paid in advance, 

Yearly 

Half-yearly... 

Quarterly ... ... 

Monthly 


Rs. 


18 

10-8 

6-0 

3-4 


Single or sample Copy ... Ans. ;0'i2 

No addiiional charge for postage or peon. 


BAT£S Of AD/iS&flSSMSNT. 

Advertisements (three columns to tne page 
and 102 lines or 12 inches to the column) are 
charged by the space taken upvattne rate of 
4 annas a line or Rs. 2-9 an inch each inser- 
tion. The lowest charge for any advertisement 
is Rs. 2, except Doimettic Occurrences, the 
lowest charge for which is Rs. 3. 

Business Communications (post paid) to 
be directed to Tbe Manager,” and Literary 
Communications and books and pamphlets 
(carriage paid) to The “Editor** of “‘Reis 
& Rayyet.” 

Office : /, Vekm Duffs WtHingm 
Sirsii, CaJi^uHa. 
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S O C I K T Y 


WHOLE NO. 209. 


I'HF. CHU'RAI- honours. 

hTAR. OF INDIA. 

Compntmth . 

Colonel George Fletclicr Oiilcy Bonghey, R. E., Manager, 
North-Western Railway. 

{Vlaior Harold Arthiis Deane, Indian StalF Corps, Political Officer 
for Dir and Swat and late Chiel Political Officer, Chiiral Relict 
Force. 

INDIAN EMPIRE. 

CompiiniuJi, 

Francis Erskinc Dempster, p:5quire, Siipjrinfendent, Govern- 
inent Telegraph Department, and late Chiet lelegiaph Officer, 
Chitral Relict' Force. 

It b notified for general information that hey Majesty the Oween, 
Empress ot India, has been graciously pleased to grant, as a person- 
al distinction, an addition of two guns to the salute at present 
enjoyed by His Higluicss Saramad-i-Rajaha-i- Hindustan Raj 
Rajiiidra Sri Maharaja-Dhiraj Sawai Sir Mahdo Singh Bahadur, 
G. C. S, 1., of Jaipur. 

Sfirdiir Bahddur. 

Kashi Rao Stirvc, Commandcr-in-CI»ict of the Forces of the 
Gwalior State. 

Rai Rnhddur. 

Hazam Singh, Commandant, No. 1 , Kashmir Mountain Battery, 
Imperial Service Troops. 

MILITARY DEPARTMENT. 

Rewards, 

Her Majesty the Queen, Empress of India, has been graciously 
pleased to grant to Colonel His Highness Maharaja Sir Partab 
Singh Iiidar Mahindar Bahadur Sipar-i-Saltaiiat, G. C. S. I., oI 
lammn and Kashmir, the honorary rank of Major-General in the 
Aimv. 

'Tne Q lecn has been graciously pleased to give orders tor Uic 
filhnving promotions in, and appointments to, the Most HoiPblc 
Oiiicr (»f the Bath, in recognition of tlic services of the undcr- 
incniioncd officers witli the Chitral Relief horcc , 

To be an Ordinary Member of the Military Division ot the 
First class or Knight Grand Cross, of the said Most Hon’ble 

Licutenaiu-Gcncral Sir Robert CunlifFe Low, K. C. B., Bengal 

Cavali V. „ Tx. . . I 

To "be an Ordinary Member of the Military Division of Uic 

Second dass, or Knight Commander, of the said Most HoiPblc 
•Order, vi'/..‘— 

Biigadicr-Gcneral Bindon Blood, C. B., Royal Engineers. 

To'' DC Ordinary Members of the Military Division of the 
Third class, or Companions ot the said Most Hon blc Order, viz.-— 
Brigadier-General William Forbes Gatacrc, D. b, O., British 
Service. 

Brigadier-General Henry Gordon Watcrficld, Indian S air Corps. 
Colonel Harold Pemberton Leach, D. S. C., Royal Engineers. 
Colonel George Hugh Coles Dyce, Indian Staff Corps. 
Surgeon-Colonel Thomas Maunscll, Army Medical Staff. 

Colonel William Walter Hopion Scott, General List, Bengal 

Infantry. ^ i « i 

Colonel Henry BUckwood MacCall, Ist Battalion, Kings Royal 

Rifle Corps. " r. n i 

Lieutenant-Colonel Williaoi Terence Shone, D. S. O., Royal 

^'<!o"on”l'Etwan W.tter Smyth, General List, Bengal Infantry. 
JLicutenant-Coloncl William Aiikcn, Royal Artillery. 
Licut«nant-Colonel)jEdward Hales Wilson, Indian Staff Corps. 


Lieutenant Colonel Georg: Ernest Harley, Ist Battalion, East 
Kent Kegimenr. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Charles Henry Leslie, Bart., Indian Stall 
Cot ps. 

Ccdonel Ian Standish Moiiteith Hamilton, D. S. O., British 
Scfvi<e. 

Surgeon-Colonel George 'Thomson, M. B., Indian Medical 

Scivice, Bengal. . , 

Lieurcri.ini-Coloncl Henry Gtey Dixon, 1st Battalif)n, Kings 
Own Scottisli Bi>idcrers. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Harding Mathias, 1st Battalion, 
Gordon Highlanders. 

' 'The Qu:en h-as further been pleased to give orders (or the 
following"" appointments to the Distinguished Service Order, and 
proinoiions in tlie Aimy, in recognition of the services of the 
undermentioned officers duritig il»e o,)cr.itions undertaken by the 
above mentioned Force - 

To be Companions of the Distinguished Service Order, viz. — 
Lieutenant Colonel Srannus Verner (iordon, Indian Staff Corps. 

1 Major James Wyndham Hughcs-Hallctt, 2 nd Battalion, Seaforth 
. Highl anders. 

! Major Reginald Campbell Hadow, Indian Staff* Corps. 

Major John Chivas Shirres, Rfjyal Artillerv. 

I Li-utenant-Guy Mclforr Baldwin, Indian Staff Corps. 

! Lieutenant Frederic Walter Kerr, 1st Battalion, Gordon High- 

Limlers. . 

Major Herbert Edwird Stary Abbott, Roval Engineers, 
i Captain William Robert Robertson, 3rd Dragoon Guard.s. 

1 Captain William George Hanidron, East I>aiicashirc Regiment. 
Lieutenant AllVcd George Yald win, Indian Staff Corps. 

Veterinary Lieutenant-Colonel Richard I oyser. Army Veterinary 
Depaiimeiit. 

, Captain John Burnard E Iwards Indian Staff Corps. 

' Lie.it -iiant-Coloncl Arthnr Frederick Barrow, C.M.G., Indian 
SialF Corps. rr 1 I 

Captain Oliver Stewart Wood Nugent, Kings Royal Rifle 

I Corps. ^ ^ 

I Lieutenant Robert Balmain Low, Indian Staff Cryps. 
j Capiain George H »ward Breilicrron, Indian Staff Corps. 

* Promotions. — Brevet. — To be Colonels. 

! Licnienani-Colonel |ohn iLirry Smith Craigic. Highland Light 

lufanirv. o tr 

Licnrenant-Coloncl Caihcart Demuster, Indian Staff Corps. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Arthnr McLeod Mills, Indian Staff Corps. 

To be Lieutenant Colonels. 

Major John Dacrcs Cunningham, Roval Artillery. 

Major Seymour Charles Hale Monro, Scafortti Highlanders. 

M-nor Harry Hcptinstall Rose Heath, Indian Staff Corps. 

Major Fenton |ohn A\ liner, V. C., Royal Engineers. 

Major John William Godfrav, King’s Own Scottish Borderers. 
Major John Eccles Nixon, Indian Staff Corps. 

M.ijoi George Dairy mplc More Nisbett, Bedfordshire Regiment. 
Major Alan Coddington Batten, Indian Staff Corps. 

Major Hugh Roddam Tate, Indian Staff Corps. 

Major Frederick Stapleton Gwatkin, Indian Staff Corps. 

DEVFMESS CDVIPLKTELY CHRED ! Any suffeiiiig 

' rom M in me. He.i.l, may learn o( a new, simple 

tre.itiiieui, wnu‘n is proving very successful in rmiipleiciv curing cases 
of all kiuils. F.ill pirtirulais, including m my unsoliritc*d testimonials 
Aiul newspaper pi ess notices, will oe sent p.»st fr^^e on apulicaiion. 
Tn* sv«.iein is, wmmiit douDt. riie m *si successful ever broii\t|ii hefoie 
ihe^ouoh-. Albess, A o o .S > -'i d.sr, All3.my Buildings, 39, Victoria 
Sirtet, Wcslmiustcr, London, S. VV. 


Subttr^n in iiu country are reqtmudto remit by postal money orders, tf possible, as the safest and most come ttent 
, ' partmariyas U ensures acknovoiedgment through ttte Department. other receipt wtu oe 

' pvtlii any oOur being unnecessary and likely to cause confusion. 
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To be Majors^ 

Captain George Vero Kcmball, Royal Artillery. 

Captain George Jolni Younghusband, Indian SiafF Corps. 

Captain Frederick Campbell, Indinn Staff* Corps. 

Captain Tom Fvelvfi O’Learv, Royal Irish Fusiliers. 

Captain Lionel Herbert, Indian Staff* Corps. 

Captain James Gibbon Turi'cr, Indian Staff Corps. 

Captain William John Byihcll, Royal Kngincers. 

Rewards.— Order of British India. 

The G )vcrnor-G.*ncral in Council is pleased to sanction the 
admi'^'^ion to tlte Order of BriiiOi India, as additional members on 
the Bengal list, of the and -rm ‘ntioned Nativ'* Oilicers, in recogni- 
tion of their services with th ' Chitral Relief Force : — 

Rai Bihadur Dhanpat Rai, Superintendent of the J.aipnr Imperial 
Service T ransport Corps. 

Pandit Suraj Pershad, Commandant of the Gwalior Imperial 
Service Transport Corps. 

WEEKLYANA. 

A NUMItl R f>r N oives nf IikIi'i li.'iving been pngneed and abmit !»» 
depatt l»y s»»i niir nf India, tinder a gi e#*ni»»nts inidp \vi*h ni 

on brli ilf nf H#»r Mij^siy’s (joverninpiit to l,ihf«nr for hi»<» in E ist 
Afric I, on nt mmini-ffniM w tli iltp i iii\viy fenm Mninb i‘;*i;i to o> 
lovvaid- Lah** Vietoni Nvmzi. rmvv in ronme nf ennstmetion, the 
G'»vei no» il nf ludit ill Connril h.m nlr.mrrl tn «‘xtpinpi 

lliein frmii llie prnvi‘‘ions of rite Indnui Emigration A^f (XXI of 
1883). luothei woid*;^ nonr of the provi'^inn*? nf the said Act shall 
ftpply to llip s tid lahom rrs or any tif them. Wliat then is to be tlieii 
prnlerlion ? Ate ilipy. bnnnd hind atul font, to he consigned to the 
horrors of the .Middle Passage .ind the Daik Continent ? 

The new pidlows nf ihr C dnitta Univeisity aie :■*- 
The Hon’ble Mr. justice S de, M.A. 

Lientenant'C 'lonel A. D. McAithni, R.F.. S-rieiaiy to the Beng.al 
Government, P W. I),lingition and M irine bianrhes. 

Surgeon- Major j. B. Gil)lv>n«, M D, Superinieiuleiit, C itnnbell Medi- 
cal School anti Piofi-ssorof Medical Jut ispi ndence, Medical College, 
Cilctitta. 

Mr. W. H. At den W »od, n.A., Principal, La Martiniere College, 
Calcutta. . 

Ml. E M Wueel^T, M A, S^nittr Tutor, Bidiop’s College, Calcutta. 

.Sli ims-nl-iilam I Atani Rih'nm, Sui>**riM'eMdent, office of tiie .Sani- 
t.'iiy Commis‘-ion*»r with tin* Ct iv'*Miin>*iir of India, 

BibnSniesh pr-mad Surb idliic ir y, M.p 
R ii JyniiMcli I N itli Cliandlnii I, M A , H.L 
B ibn Lai Behai 1 Muter, M.A., HI.. 

Tne last three come in hy election, 

• 

• • 

The Central Insiitniion, Calmitia, lias been .iffiliated to the Calcutta 
University in Arts tip to the B. A. standard. 

« 

e # 

The morning papers lepoit th.ic .1 Mihomedan, while engaged in 
making fiiewni k-, dropped a lignied ciga'ette fioin his month into a 
vessel nf giin-powder, wliirli expio led and burnt him severely. 

The cigai^tte is ilie f isliion of tlie day in C ilcutta -and has extended 
to the coiintiy. It is not corifined to grown up men but is the favourite 
r'f young m'*n and niclims. The honkt is at a discount. Even 
M’»hom'*d.ins Imv^ b^gun to discird it in f.ivoui of the rolled leaf. 
This imitation of En<u>'*-in civiliz ition botlps no real progress. The 
htioka may be mconvenieu', but it is more sober -ind less i ijiirions. 

Hi* 

% # 

pRF.r \RATIONS ate m dciug for a graiul milit-ai y toiiniameiit at the 
in.inlan ne^u’ the Ochterlony column. It will be on the lines of the 
Agiiciiltiiral Hall, Islington, .and lirUl on Febru-iiy 5rh, 61I1, yih and 
8ih, within an enclosure 400b. hy 20jfr. cap.ible of accommodating 5,000 
speciaiois. PctfoMii-inces ii.uly at 3 30 .ind 9 P. M., consisting of 
musical ride by 161I1 Lancers ; '.ileiit ride, 3id Bengal Cavalry; 
feats of hoi semiuship, 5ih Bengal Cavalry; musical Artillery dfivc I 
*by 4ISI Field B R A ; gymnastic displays by Lucknow Gymna- 

'shiirwand 3id B. C., Mountain balieiy display, and concluding each 
night with a spectacular display of all aims representing an attack 
Oil a foil. 


The rumour is contradicted tiiat the Maiiaiaja nf Patiala will lead in 
ihe haipin a sister of the just deceased Maharani Florence. The 
grief IS too fiesii for the second act. 

Sir Chailes Priirhaid, the Public Woiks Minister, h.as resigned, on 
ircount of ill healili. 

♦ 

#• 4 

The next Law Member is Mr. M.ickenzie D. E. S. Chalmeis, County 
Comt Judge, Biimmgliam. He was in the Indian Civil Set vice fi oin 
1869 10 1871, in the N.-W. P. It was Imped that an Indian in the 

petsoii of Sir Giiffitli H. P. Evans would be tried, but it was not to be. 

• 

• • 

.Sir Alex.nider M-ukenzie h-is, in succession to Sir Chailes Elliott, 
-iccepted the paironsliip of the India Club. Tiie Club will celebrate 
the acceptance by an Evrnmg Puiy. 

• # 

On the invitation of the Port Commissioners, Mr. Vernon Harconrt, 
iti expert on English rivers, has arrived at Calcutta to report on the 
Hugh, and is bii'sy with the enquiry. He is at present reading np 
fhe old repoits, ami will shortly go down the river on a lour of insper- 
tmn in the company nf Captain Pt^tley to ptepaie Ins own. 

Tiie pnblic holidays of a year are iisiially G izefied before its com- 
meiiceinent. Tins time theie is a d»*pai nn p, in the C<\kuttn Gnsette^ 
Irom ihe old pi.ictice. Though the iionrKMinm is d-iled Deceinher 
last, it tmrs not appe.ir till lire 22iul J.niu ny following. How to ar- 
cmiiii for the delay The Imlid.iy*. foi the cm rent ye ir have been fixed 
as nndrt : 

‘‘ N'Uific.nion — No. 6205M1''. The gih December iSqs- — Under 
sectnm 25 of A<t XXVI ot 1S81, eniute»i ‘ riir N'*goli.n)le Instiu- 
nients Act, 1881,’ llm Li*='iiienani-(jovet nor heiehv declares tne follow- 
ing tlay> to be public holidays dining llie ye.n 1896 : — 

All Sumlays. 

J nniaty 1st ... ... ... New Year’s Day. 

J.iim.'ii y 2otli and 2lst ... ... ... Sn Pancliaiin. 

Febiii.ny 281I1 ... ... ... Do Jair 1. 

Apiil 3td ... ... ... (iood Kruiay, 

J, 41I1 ...*. ... ... E-isiei Satuiday. 

J, Uih ... ... ... L'h.nii I .S.inkranti. 

June 20’h ... ... ... Dis.ihar.i, 

.Angnst 31st ... ... ... J nimas'ami. 

0(.l«»bei 6lh ... ... ... M ilial.tya. 

M 1 3’ h, I4fh, 1 5* h, 16' h and 2 I t, 22ad Ding -L'ksinni Piij 1, 
Noveinbei 4>h and 5'h ... ... ... Kali Pilj i, 

„ 131I1 ami 141I1 ... ... ... J rg-olli iin Pnj I. 

Dccenibei 241I1 ... ... ... Cmisinias Ev.*. 

„ 25111 ami 26 h ... * ... ... ClifKtmas I.)iy ami 

the tlav f idowing. 

Tlie day which may be fixed by the Govei innein ol Iiidi 1 foi liie 
ol).,eivame of the Bulhdiy «d Her M-rjesiy ihe Qne-.n Enipiess o 
India sh.ill also he a public holiday. 

H H Risli y. 

Sec'f. At /he G vt. of 

“ N 'lifif atioii — No. 62o6Mis, The gth /feccffiber jSg^.— WwU irfei- 

eii(,e 10 me abovr N'tlifir.ii ion, llie I.irnien.iin (ii>vHinoi liPie'oy iimH. 
firs tlial on lire folbjwmg fl-iy" dining 1896, wincli .ire not deol.»^l 1 v 
be ‘ pnbbc Imlid.iys,’ the oilicrs nndei rbe Goveinmenl <if 
and all Rf'venue and Magish-r iil Com is in Beng.i, wnhihe exc-nti.'.i 
of tli»* offices of loi oi (Jii'.loms, Slnpinn*,; ’M iSiei, t'.ie R^*^'l'- 

II. ir of Assurances, ('airiiitri. me Collenm • f Si non Revenue, (J..- 
ciitla, the Stamping Deparlmenl of ilm Office of the Siipei mteiuient 
of Stamps, C’alcutta, ami the Salt Rawaiia and Opium S-ilo Depail- 
ineiits of ihe Boaid of Revenue, shall be closed : — 

/. -MuhammiHioH Holidays. 

Id-ul-fiir ... ... On the 171I1 Maich, but if the mmm be 

visible on the I5tli AWTh, on the 
l6ili Match. 

Id-uz-zuha ... ... On llir 3 pb M ly (Sunday), but if ihe 

moon be not visible on llie 141I1 Mav. 
on Ihe 251I1 M.iy. 

Muhurram ... ... On the 22ml and 23rd Jmie, bni if ihe 

inmm' be visible on tlie I2'li Jnne, 
then on tlie 2l$l (.Sunday) and 22nd/ 
June. 

Faiiba-dwazdahain ... On the 22nd August, but if the moon he 
not visible on the TOth August, then 
on the 23rd August (Sunday). 

//. — Hindu Holidays. 

Durgii-Lak-^hmi Puja ... October nth (Sunday), I2th, 17th, iSth 
(Sunday), iQih and 20th. 

III. '-“Other Holidays. 

The day preceding Chnsimas Eve ... December 23' d, 

Tlie second day following Christmas Day ... ,, 27rh (Stinday), 

H. H. Risley, 

Secy, to the Govt, of Benffalf^ 

The Govcrnor General in Council has also notified that, with the 

exception of the office of Issue of the Piper Currency Department 
and that of the Comptroller and Auditor General, the offices directly 
siibordiibate to the Government of India at Calcutta, will alto be 
closed on the days not declared public holidays. 
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The dates of the first three of the five Criminal Sessions for the year 
1896 are : — 

First Session ... Wednesday ... February 19. 

Secoiui Session ... Wednesday ... April 29. 

Third Session ... Wednesday ... July I. 


NOTES & LEADERETTES, 

OUR OWN NEWS 
& 

THE WEEK’S TELEGRAMS IN BRIEF, WITH 
OCCASIONAL COMMENTS. 

General Sir F. Scott has occupied Coomissie without opposition. 
'I'lie Kin;» Preiupeli has agreed t<i the British demands and submitted 
to be publicly biought with some relatives to Cape Coast Castle pend- 
ing tlie settlement of the indemnity he is to pay to the British. The 
troops are now returning to the coast. It is said that there is uni- 
versal rejoicing among the natives at the result of the expedition. 


Franck has agreed to a renewal of the British commercial treaty 
with Tunis, and Great Britain has agreed to rnutUHily delimitate the 
boundaries of the Niger territory. 


The report current in London that a British nliimatum had been 
presented at Pekin demanding the opening of the West River, is 
positively denied by the Foreign Office. Nothing in the nature of any 
tdiiinatum has been presented, the representations made by the British 
Minister regarding the opening of the ports on the West River being 
absolutely of a friendly character. 


The death of M. Floqner, the celebrated French politician, is 
announced. 


Great fdtes are being held at Berlin in celebration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of the German Empire. The Emperor 
William, speaking at a grand banquet, on the I9tli, eniphasiied the 
world-wide character of the Empire, and appealed to the nation to 
continue in the closest unity to enable the Goveiiiment to protect 
Germans abroad if required. 


The Boer Commandant who captured Dr. Jameson addressed his men 
before dispersing them, and said they must not suppose that they had 
vanquished the British race. He urged them to f»»ster good fellowship 
and ro-(iperation, which would be for the welfare of the Republic. 


Menrlrk has offered to treat for peace with the Italians. Advices 
fiom Abyssinia state that the position of the Itaiian^; at Makileh is 
most critical, and t,hat the winter supply of the garrison is failing. 

Grrat Britain and America have agreed each to appoint an .arbitrator 
to settle 'hr. amount of the claim for the American seizures of C ina- 
dian sealers. In the event of their not being able to agree, the Swiss 
Government will appoint an umpire. 


A RESOLUTION passed by the American Foreign Affairs Committee for 
rxtendmg the Monroe Doctrine has been reported to the Senate. Its 
effect is to place the smaller American Powers under the absolute 
subjection of the United States. The Resolution has been ill receiv- 
ed, and is not likely to be passed by the Senate. The United 
States Government appears to be desirous of a speedy settlement 
with Great Britain. President Cleveland has pronounced the resolu- 
tion mischievous and untimely. 


President Cleveland’s Commission of Enquiry into the Venexoelan 
boundary question has invited Venezuela and Great Britain to furnish 
evidence of their respective claims. 


The Japanese Minister in London, speaking at a banquet given by 
the Saddlere' Company, said that during the last eighteen months the 
Japanese had received material proof of the friendship of Great 
Brliahv^ which coantrjj was the first to CiOocMe a treaty with Japani 
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receiving the latter into the comity of nations on an equal footing. 
Thi*n, again, Great Britain did not join the combination obliging Japan 
to rehiiquisli som'^ of the fruits of her victory over Ctiina. The do- 
minioiH of the Mikado and of Her M ijesiy the Q leen did not adjoin 
anywhcr**, and no confl'ct w is, ilieittf ire, lik ly " ' tl»it soore, but the 
time might come when Great Bnt.iln aud J ipio w iold h ive to defend 
their common interests. 


At a banquet given at the Hotel Metropole, on Jamtary 21, to Lord La- 
mington, Governor elect of Q leensland, Mr. Chamherlain made a 
speech in which he said that Gi e.it Britain had lately become isolated and 
was confronted, from quarters whence one might exoect friendship and 
consideration, with suspicion and even hate. The British love of peace, 
he said, was regarded as a sign of weakness, and the prospect of 
their discomfiture was regarded with a Sritisfactioo which could hardly 
be disguised, but it was shewn that, while they were resolved to fulfil 
their obligations, the British were equally determined ti maintain 
the rights of the Empire, which was now secure in the strength of its 
own resources and tlie loyalty of its children. Mr, Chamberlain 
then said that the enthusiasm of Australia and Canada proved 
that Biitish hearts beat in unison tliroiighoiit llie world. 


In a despatch to Lord Dufftsrin, dated the 15th of January, Lord 
Salisbury explains that the main object of the new agreement is 
an engagement between France and Great Britain not to make 
any armed advance in the valley of Monim except in concert for 
the m linienance of the independence of Siam, and to give security 
to the tranquil development of trade in that region. Despatches that 
have p.assed between Lord Salisbm y and Baron De Courceel, French 
Ambassador in London, declare their joint solicitude for the security 
and stability of Siam. The French press dislike the agreement. 


A Russo-Chinbse bank has been formed at St. Petersburg. It will 
have branches in the chief cities of Europe and Asia. 


The Queen of Madagascar has signed a new treaty making tho 
country virtually a French possession. 


The Pall Mall Gazette publishes a telegram from its Pera correspond- 
ent, stating that Russia and Tin key have concluded an offensive 
and defensive treaty. N nhing is known of such a Ire.aty either at the 
Foreign Office or at the British E ubassy at Constantinople. 


The latest advices from the Transvaal state that Johannesburg 
is still unsettled, a number of unemployed being the chief element of 
danger. P.iriies of men are daily le.iviiig Johannesburg secretly, but 
it is not known whither they .arc going. 

Official reports state that the Armenians are reduced to a state of 
despair, and are burning Turkish villages. 

— ■ " ■ - 

A GLOOM has overcast the joy at the bloodless surrender of King 
Prempeh, Prince Henry of B.ittenberg, after leaving the Gold Coast 
on the 15th instant, in the cruiser Blonde, for Madeira, had a relapse of 
fever contracted in Ashanti and died at sea on the 20th. The body 
will be embalmed and brought over to EogUnd to be given a military 
burial at Windsor. Court mourning will be observed in India until 
the 5ih of March. Ships in port will carry their flags at haif-mast. 

The Prince was born on October 5, 1858, married Princess 
Be<atrtce, the youngest daughter of nur Queen-Empress, and made 
England bis home. He died, like the Prince Imperial, in the service of 
the country of his adoption. 


Government House is vacant. Not that the Exodus has com- 
menced but the Viceroy is away to the Bay to cruise lor his health. 
The fever which seized him on Christmas eve, brought on by chill, 
followed by affection of the liver, being persistent. Lord Elgin was 
advised to try sea breeze. Accompanied by Lady Elgin, Lady 
Elizabeth Bruce, Brigade-Surgeon Lieutenant-Cuinnel Franklin, and 
Captain Adam, Aid-de-Camp, he left Calcutta on Thursday by the 
WarriH Hastings, It is expected that he will shake off the fever andt 
return to Calcutta the middle of next week. 
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Xtis an<l l{ ivyet, limv •tiii'r-'isfiil ymir bionraphy of Or. Monker)«e liaf | 
pnu'Pil 1 '» i)ff, .iml wiiJii wulc iiiieniion ii bus aliracifd. This is as it | 
should he. 

If I livt* nil you tjrt h:x' k lo RMvjl.uid, 1 l^npe lo enj 'V tl<e of - 

y')iir peisMM.il .irqinim incp Though sh ik^n in hc.ilih, I S'»ioelio\v [ 
Still feci yiuinnish : and it may he iliat I am to joi; on .i while lonyet. ! 

Y'HirH Kinrrrelv, 
Fitzeflwaid H 


REIS & R.l WET. 

Saturday^ J.inufipy 2^, /Sq 6 . 

THE TITLED ARISTOCRACY IN INDIA. 

1 HE honours’ list of ticvv yeiir’s day, as that of the 
Suvereii^u’s hirth-ddy, comes on us as a luatler of 
course. It does not excite any emotion, save, perhaps, 
of sadues^'-, not umuixed with a little vexation, 
at the ihouoht that the selections are made upon 
a principle uniniellii>il)le to the oiitsidtj woHd. 
These recurriiuy op[)ortunitip,s are frequently lost, 
lhrouj»h ihsenc(‘ of correct knowledq;e on the p'art of 
those with whom the selection rests, ol achieving 
somethiiiq; tan^ihh', in the true interests of the Em- 
pire. Emm tlie. manner in which they have come 
to he hfistowed, titular distinctions h.ive practically 
ceased to inspire any respect for their possessors. 

It is true a ha[>py selection may now and them be 
noticed ; hut then the fact stands out in bold relief 
that for these very few approvable instances dozens 
occur tiiat are not only not happy but are even mis- 
chievous. The consequence is that the deserving, 
instead of thinking themselves truly honoured, find 
themselves herded together with others whom 
they can scarcely regard as their equals. Among the 
host of Maharanis created by the British Govern- 
ment, who so deserving as Maharani Sarnamoi ? 
The distinction, however, instead of being regarded 
by her and her advi.sers as ennobling, is taken 
as really bracketing her with others who can scarcely 
come up lo her in liberality. The saying is current 
among the people of Indii tliat while, the inces- 
sant downpour of rain-charged clouds does not 
produce any alteration in the condition of an 
oyster, a drop from the consiellaticm Svvdti begets 
a preciovis jewel within it. Mahar.uii Sarnamoi 
is come to l^e t<d\eu as the coiistellalion Swati to 
most of ihr apidicants that approach her for help. 
It is a downright iiijuslice to suffer her to be still 
reckoned wiiii others upou whom the same dis- 
tinction has been conferred, 'fake also the title I 

of Mal> iraj i : who will not say that that high distinc- 
tion has beett lowered liy btung confe,rred on some 
tliat hvr not worthy of it ? Heads of large landed 
families who are almost territorial chiefs for the 
res[)Hci m which lhf!y are held l)y the wh(de country, 
are Maharajas. In fornirilly conferring this distinc- 
tion on them, the British GovernrneaU ha.s only 

The In ban A.s^o3iT.tioa for tae Cultivation of Science. 

PRACr CAL CL.ASS m Cliemtsiiy iin(l»*r liihn R.nn Clnmirfi 
1, F.c s , tMi MmihI ty, tli»* 27th Insi , at 4-1 P.M Subject : Bisnuitli, 

A»ienc«*U'. in<tAiM*in' Silts. 

Leftinft Jy IL N. CliAttfrjce, n.A , M IL, C M., on TiiiSftay, tlu- 
28 tb lost, •» 0 10 8 pm Subjects: Hiitolo;,»y— L and •miall In- 
icslineH ; Pliy*'niin<»y — Aliment. iinm. 

PliACli CAL CLASS m Cli'^mi^tiy nmler B Urn K.im Chandra 
Daa.., K.C..j., VVe Inesday, llie 29. li lust,, at 405 P. M. subject : Sali> 
of Antimory and T'o. 

L-^niir# hy B-inii Kijcinira N ah Ch iueijfr, m.a., on Wednesday, 
2yih In.!., at 6 P M, Subject : Rcfiecntm fiom Plane Miirnrb, 

L^'Ctmc Ay Ttvihii .Sv un.itl.is Vf nk»*t ]«“♦*, M A., on Tluitsday. Ihf ^O'll 
InsL, ai 3 P.M. .* Analytical Conics. Trdincar Co-ordinates 

j^nd then M-tm. R»*l itioim. 

PRACTICAL GLASS io Cbenii^^lry under B ihn Ram Chandra 
P-iitf*, F c.s , on pMd'iy, ihe3isi Insr., 4-15 P.M. Subject: Aiuminm, 
Chronuiin and Iron Salts. 

Mahendra Lai. Sircar, m.d., | 

Jaiuiaiy 2j, 1896. Honorary Secretary, 


recognised the voice of the country. Burdwan and 
Krishnagar, speaking of Bengal, Doomraon and Dur- 
bhanga, Bettiah and Hutwa, in Behar, are centres of 
glorious traditions. Though Zemindars, they have 
each a territorial significance. These families can 
trace their de.scent to Mussalman times. The Bri- 
tish Government, on its rise, found them already in 
existence. So extensive were the charities of Burd- 
wun and Krishnagar that few Brahman families in 
the metropolitan districts of Bengal are regarded as 
respectable that cannot show the posse.ssion of at 
ie.ist some acres of land obtained in gift by an an- 
cestor noted for learning or piety from those two 
great houses. I he founder of the Sobhabazar family, 
in the early clays of British ascendency, rendered 
political services of an important kind. When the 
lime came for rewarding him, he was made a Maha- 
r.ija. It was the highest reward which the Gov- 
ernment of the d.iy could hestow on him. He 
was numbered with Burdwan and Krishnagar, 
Durbhanga and Doomraon. The property which 
i\e had acquired in the scramble that followed 
upon the extinction of the house of AH Verdi, 
justified the distinction. The departure, in the case 
of Maharaja Nobokissen, was a wide one. Except- 
ional circumstances, however, justified it. He was 
a great figure in those days, known to the Court of 
Directors in London and intimately connected with 
those agents of the East India Company who 
brought about the great revolution in Bengal. 

With the growth of the Empire, new ideas came to 
be entertained about a landed aristocracy. Con- 
servatism is not an ingrained virtue or vice of 
the British people. Asiatic nations stand on birth 
and blood for respectability. Western nations rely 
on wealth and ability as the chief claims to honour 
and esteem. In their own country, which has an 
ancient aristocracy still enjoying many valuable pri- 
vileges, they have always recruited it from the com- 
mtinalty, the selections being invariably guided by 
merit and wealth. Under the influence of similar con- 
siderations, British statesmen in India readily re- 
cognised ihe atnbition for aristocratic honours of 
successful men indifferent walks of life. It wa.s felt 
that if llie great houses in England, tracing their 
origin to the comrades in arms of William tite 
Coiiqueror or to priiictis and kings of the Plantagenot 
and llie Tudor lines, cf)uld tolerate the presence in 
tlieir order of men whose eminence depended upon 
only personal merit and the acquisition of wealth, 
and submit to their lead and even sway, however 
galling in some caseis as th.at of Tljj^low for a 
time, the old landed families of India would have 
little reason to resent the bestowal of honours, to 
which as yet they only had a claim, upon new 
nimi pressed to the fore by merit and wealth. 
A breach having been effected in the barriers 
by the admission of a really able man who 
had succeeded in making himself serviceable to 
the rulers, no great difficulty was experienced in 
widening it and admitting men of lesser note as oc- 
casion arose. Nor, perhaps, all things considered, 
can serious objection be taken to the adoption of 
such ideas by rulers not cognisant of the depth of 
the sentiment cherished by the people of this country 
for birth and blood. Unfortunately, the result of 
that policy has been a fungus growth of Rajahs and 
Maharajahs all over the land. That growth has 
really been so rapid, especially within the last few 
years, that, as already said, the distinctions have 
lost much of their value, if not ia theeyes of aorhe 
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of their possessors, at least in those of the people 
of the land. 

The macliinery by which titular distinctions are 
conferred, is not altogether satisfactory. As we 
had, on a late occasion, to retn ark, it is the District 
Collector that in his reports to the Divisic^nal Com- 
missioner, intmtions names. The Commissioner ex- 
orcises his power of selection and sends up a fevv names 
to tlxj local Government, Tlie latter makes a re[)ort 
to the G(wernment of India. Practically, it is tlie 
Foreign Office that s^^ttles the matter. For all that, it 
is the Viceroy and his Private Secretary who are final- 
ly responsif)le. Both of them have very little per- 
sonal knowledge of even the most eminent men re- 
commended. The Viceroy is a British nolileman 
holding the ludm of St-iie for only five years. The 
Private Secretary alsr) is very geneirally a griffin 
as unfamiliar with India and Bidian names as his 
chief. Th^dr absence of knowledge could very well 
be supplied in this direction by botli the offi'a'al 
and non-offici.d members of Council. But the 
Council, nf)t even the official members, are ever 
consulted on such occasions. As a matter of fact, 
therefore, it is the clever Secretaries of the several 
local Governments that really rule the roast. As 
pointed out by us on the occasion adverted to, 
those amongst them that possess some literary ability 
carry the day. It is, after all, a battle of sentences, 
for the Viceroy has to make up his miud from the 
written materials before him Overwhelmed as tlie 
Provincial Governors and Lieutenants are with work 
of every description, they are glad to leave 
recommendations, unless interest is excited by parti- 
cular individuals, to their principal scribes in charge 
of departments, d'he only satisfactory feature in 
the existing arrangements is that neither Secretaries, 
nor Provincial chiefs, have any chance of knowing 
what the fate is of any particular recommendation 
till the actual appearance of th^^ G^izette Extraordi- 
nary, Intrigue, therefore, is unal)le to penetrate 
beyond the regions of the Secretariat. Considering 
the facility there is of recommeii<ling undesirable 
names, it would be an evident imjirovement if at least 
the official meml'>ers of the Government of India 
vvere taken into confidence. Nothing can be lost by 
consulting them. On the other iiand, much may f>e 
g iinod from their personal knowledge which is sure to 
opt-r 10*. as a check upon Secretariat recommendations. 

Examining the Indian list of new year’s day, we 
find that Ovit of 82 individuals who have become 
recipients of the honours showered by the Crown, 
22 are Europeans and 60 Asiatics. Of these, 3 
J)elong to Burma, the latest acquisition of Britain 
in the east. Of tlie rem. under, 41 are Hindus, and 
16 Mussulmans. All the Europeans have come in 
for the higher honours. 1 he Asiatics, for the most 
part, have been recipients of the inferior honours. 
Only 8 Hindus and 2 Mussabnans are among those 
who have been admitted to the Irgher distinctions. 
Among these 10, occurs the name of a lady who has 
been made a Rani. The large number of Europeans 
honoured with the higher distinctions need create 
no surprise, 'fhey belong to the different services, 
Civil, Military, and M^-.dical. Their merits become 
directly known to the Viceroy in connection with the 
discharge of their duties. Hindu and Mussalinan 
ofiiciais do not belong to the higlser ranks of service. 
As regards non-official Hindus and Mussulmans, 
their only chance is in the favourable notice that 
District Collectors m.iy take of them. The best 
inen among both Hindus and Mussulmans never, 


or very seldom, approach the officials. Their chance, 
accordifigly, is practically nil. N«) wonder, therefore, 
that many undesirable names are seen in the list, 
of l)oth Hindus and Mussalm uis, particularly those 
til It do not b 'Ion ^ to the services. 

O n* name ih It has come in for the high honour 
of M ill iraja has caused considerable discontent. 
Considering, hovv'.ver, the efforts he li id lieen making, 
and assured as he w is of support from Mr. Secre- 
tary Cotton, his elevation should not be a matter of 
surprise. It is tru i, almost all our C ilcutta institu- 
tions, almost all [lublic mov(imeuts, lack pecuniary 
support, the Turf lieiug probably tlie only fungus 
th It prospers in our initlst. The liestovv.il, there- 
fore, of such an honour ou the individual in question, 
in the alisence of a quid pro quo, c. in not fail to be 
marked as a blunder, fjr an opportunity h.is been 
lost the like of which may not soon recur. But 
in thes<! d lys of intrigue and S^’cretariat influence, 
even a sm ill «^xpen diture m ly lie m ide to go a great 
way, if jii'Iiciously in ide. The new M ih iraja, it is 
Slid, his given a local h ibitation to a little school 
nam td after a local S ;cretary. Of schools we have 
really too many at Cilcutt<i. The time has fair- 
ly coni", when the Director of Piililic Instruction 
shouKl have some power to suppress new schools, 
considering the miscliief that is done to the cause 
of educ.ition liy seminaries springing up all around us 
iiiuler the auspices of pn)jectors proiiijited only by 
the desire of gain. Under the circumstances, the little 
school to which we refer would cause 110 inconveni- 
ence if it were to dis iiip'iar. N )r has the building 
in which it is accommodated been granted iin- 
condilionally. 'Fhen, again, it is said that a pro- 
vincial lieutenant was sumptuously fed by him and 
dazzled with the gold and silver brought out on 
the occasion. Lord Elgin, by enquiring into the 
case to which we refer, will, we are sure, gain 
abundant experience of how recomineaulations may 
be obtained from pliant Secretaries and provincial 
Governors by particular persons. 

The C. L E. conferred on Dr. Rish Behari Ghosh 
has b'^en very tardy. If it is meant to honour his 
pr()fessi(ui, lui is the first to receive the distinction. 
As a member of the Legislatures, he comes very late 
Babii Sii It Chindra Dass, alreaily ac.i.E., his l>een 
made a R li Bahadur. Wli at does it mean ^ Is it an 
i elevation or the. contrary ? As the Dewaii of the 
Nawab of Murshidabad, Mr. Fazl Rribbi has well 
earned the distinction of Khan Ibihadur. If the 
Nizamut had not been on its wane, he would have 
been much greater, d'he Ifii for Rija S ishisekhares- 
vvar is recognition of his labours on the Ginja Com- 
mission The Madras and the Bjmbay recipiijiits do 
not provoke any comment. fhe B innesc distinc- 
tions for a linn rem lin uiiinielligihle co the* people of 
India. Ch iracce‘.rise I as they are by m onosyllaliles 
b'*ginning and ending, fi^r the most j)art, with 
double nasals, vve hope they are acceptalile to those 
upon whom they have been bestowed, 

THE LITERATURE OF BENGAL. 

TO THK EDITOR. 

In my last letter I made some general rctnarlts on Mr. R. C. Dutt’s 
Literature of Bengal, This time I siiali go into derails. I wtsK 
10 inform tKc reaicr at the outset that I am entirely friendly to Mr. 
Dutt and his book. That, however, siiouU not prevent me from 
pointing out some ugly blunders. 

All the English writers, (understanding by that expression those 
native scholars who employ the English language as the medium 
of their thoughts)9 from a long time back, have been commit- 
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ting K serious error about Chaitanya. The late Babu Tara 
Prasad Chatteijec, one of the first batch of our B. A.’s, fixed 

1484 A, D. as the year of Chaitanya’s birth. It will be found 
in his essay on Chaitanya read before the Bcthune Society in 
i860. This is a palpable mistake. Babu Surendranath Banerjee, 
in his lecture before the . Bhowanipur Students* Association, said 
“that Chaitanya was born in the year 1485.** Mr. R. C. Dutt, in 
his present book, follows him and fixes the year 1485 ** 
the correct birth date af the great reformer. Even Sir William 
Hunter, who is generally accurate, has fallen into the trap, for he 
writes, in page 95 of his Brief History of the Indian People^ ** in 

1485 Chaitanya was born.’* The year 1485, however, is not correct. 
Chaitanya was born in the month of Phalguna of the Hindu ^aka 
1407. As usual, by adding 78 to the Hindu era, we get the cor- 
responding English year, which is 1485. But the above writers do 
not seem to be aware of the fact that when the English year ends, 
the Bengalee year still continues. The English year ends in the 
middle of the month of Pous. Thus we see that 3 additional 
months are still left, and as Chaitanya was born in one of these 
additional months, we have to add one more to the number, and> 
therefore, the year i486, A. D. is the real birth date of the great 
latter-day Apostle of Vaishnavism in Bengal. An exactly similar 
mistake Was made by those gentlemen who erected the present 
tomb to the memory of Michxl Madluisudan Dutta. The poet 
was born in the month of Magha of the Bengali year 1230 and, 
therefore, by adding 593 to the number, they fixed the year 1823 
A. D. as his birth-date, which is wrong. This error has been cor- 
rected by the biographer of the poet who gives the 'year 1824, as 
the proper date. 

I take this opportunity of correcting a common blunder regarding 
the date of Chaitanya’s death. On the authority of Chaitanya- 
Charitamrita,** the year is 1455, Sak. Adding 78, we get 1533 A.D 
Sir William Hunter, following Professor H. H. Wilson, gives 
1517 A.D. as the date Of Chaitanya’s death. Some correspond- 
ence, 1 am told, passed between Sir William Hunter and 
Pandit Mahendra Nath Vidyanidhi, the biographer of Akshaya 
Kumar Dutt. The Pandit brought the error to the Doctor’s 
notice ; but that great scholar seems to be unwilling to accept 
the correction. That Prof. H. H. Wilson committed a blunder, 
Sir William Hunter is slow to admit. But he should remember 
that no authority can be so reliable as that of “ Chaitanya- 
Charitamrita” of Krishnadas Kaviraj Goswami. 

In page 193 of the Literature of Bengal^ Mr. Dutt calls the 
biographer of Michael Madhusudan Durta by the name Jogendra 
Chandra Basu. The biographer is Jogindra Nath Basu and not 
Jogendra Chandra. 

In page 59 he writes** Academy of Bengali Literature^ &c., &c. The 
Englished name is not Academy of Bengali Literature but Bengal 
Academy of Literature. Bangiya Sahitya Parishad is the original ap- 
pellation. How should it be translated ? * Sahitya Parishad* is, I 
tbink, qualified by * Bangiya* which simply indicates the place of 
its existence or limits the scope or extent of its operations. The 
other construction, r/z., * Parishad * qualified by * Bangiya Sahitya,* 
would be unnatural ; for * Banga Sahitya* and not * Bangiya Sahitya,’ 
if such were the meaning, would be proper. If the gentlemen 
who have christened the institution really mean that * Parishad ’ 
should be qualified by * Bangiya Sahitya,’ the sooner they alter the 
name into * Banga-Sahitya Parishad’ the better for all concerned. 
As such, till they alter it, the correct translation would be ‘Bengal 
Academy of Literature.’ Mr. Dutt would not have made these 
mistakes, had he been more in touch with the people about 
whose literature he has written. While passing a magnificent 
panegyric oh the biographer of Michael Madhu Sudan Dutta, 
he is careless of the very name of the author he praises ! 

f These are some «f the many instances, in his book, of careless- 
ness, for which he may be called upon to answer. He is the 
JPiesident of the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad or Bengal Academy 


of Literature. He is not careful about even the name of the 
institution of which he is the head. The Parishad consists of 
some men of culture and reputation. The very word ** Pari- 
shad,” as they write it, is doubtful. The vowel sound at the 
end should be omitted if an assembly be meant. It should 
be spelt ** Parishat” as Kalidasa spells it in the opening scene of 
Sakuntala. Gentlemen desirous of correcting the vagaries of 
Bengali spelling and idiom should not themselves set the example, 
in their very name, of slovenliness. “Parishad ” may be justified, 
but the justification will scarcely be admitted by good scholars. 

Then, again, the names of the great men of India have all been 
misspelt : Hurrish into Harish, Rajendralala into Rajcndra Lai, 
Peari Charan Sircar into Pyari Charan Sirkar ; Kissory Chand 
Mlttra into Kisori Chand Mitra, &c. The rule has long been 
accepted of spelling a name after the manner of its holder. A 
Government security standing in the name of Hurrish will not 
be allowed to be transferred by a Harish. A cheque signed 
Rajcndra Lai will be dishonoured by any Bank if the account 
stands in the name of Rajendralala. It is too late to correct 
Calcutta into Kalikita. Indeed, if Mr. R. C. Dutt be really 
desirous of playing the purist in the matter of personal names, he 
should spell them after the correct method of transliteration 
from Sanskrit. “Hurrish Chandra” should be ’“ Hari^chandra,” 
“ Pyari Charana Sarakara ** for “ Peari Charan Sircar,” “ Rameqa 
Chandra” for “ Romesh Chunder,” See, The first President of 
the Bengal Academy of Literature should give us some system 
instead of caprice in such an important matter as the spelling of 
personal names. Verily, he should begin by correcting the spelling 
of his own name. 

This is scarcely the place for taking up the eulogy bestowed 
on this very book by the Englishman of the 1 6th January last. It 
makes some errors which should not go uncontradicted. Mr. R. C. 
Dutt is spoken of as a nephew of the poet Madhusudan Dutta. The 
poet comes from a family in Jessore, while Mr. R. C. Dutt belongs 
to an altogether different family. Then, again, we arc told of t 
poem named Srimanta Sad agar by Mukundaram who also wrote 
Cbandi, This is as correct as* saying that Moore wrote a poem 
called “The Veiled Prophet of Khorasan” besides another named 
Lalla Rookb, or that Swift wrote a talc called “Voyage to Liliput ” 
besides another work called ** Gulliver’s Travels.” The whole of 
(he concluding part of the article, which condemns Sanskritised 
Bengali, is really a complete retractation of the high praise bestow- 
ed in the earlier part on Mr. R. C. Dutt as both a critic and 
historian of Bengali Literature. The Englishman docs not take into 
account that Michael Madhusudan Dutta, whom Mr. R. C. Dutt 
regards as the first of Bengali poets, wrote not in Bengali but a high- 
ly artificial language abounding with such Sanskrit words as were 
the delight of the poets of mediaeval India and as were eschewed 
by Valmiki and Vyasa. 

S. OT^Sanyal. 

— ■ . — 4 

an M. P. on ENGLISH EDUCATION IN INDIA. 

\ At the Baranagorc Victoria School, on Sunday, prizes were dis- 
tributed. Mr. J. Caldwell, m.p., for Mid-Lanarkshire, presided and 
delivered the following address: — “He said that whilst he had 
hoped to get away from Calcutta without making anything of the 
nature of a public speech, yet, if he were to be called upon to 
make such a speech, it was, perhaps, not inappropriate that it 
should be on an educational subject, a subject in which for many 
years, he had taken a deep interest. Some might think that it 
would be a vkry easy matter for him (Mr. Caldwell) to addreai an 
assemblage of school boys. The task, however, was not so easy 
as it might at first sight appear. He rather felt himself fn the 
position of a teacher in Scotland who, when asked for the reason 
why he always reverently took off his cap when he entered the 
school, replied to the effect that he was but an humble schoolmaster 
with but very little influence In the world, whilst before him were 
children, with probably great futures and destinies, tkfore whose 
undeveloped talents he stood in awe and bowed w)t1i reverence* 
Such, he hoped, also were the feelings which Ahimesd^ their teach* 
ers, as, from time to time, and under varying conditfons pf success^ 
they carried on their work of instruction* In Indik as in &nglaad» 
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Scotland, and Ireland and, indeed, in every country, the leaching 
profession was doulnless but poorly paid for the results which were 
expected and demanded. Nevertheless he thought their teachers 
and the teachers of India might, in some measure, console them- 
selves for the smallness of their inconi -s by the ihouglu of the noble 
work that they were doing in aiding the rising generation to take a 
fitting place in the civilization, progress and development of the 
world. From what he (Mr. Caldwell) had seen of India, and from 
all that he had been able to gather concerning the prosperity of 
the people, he should say that India was wonderfully dcvclopitig, 
and that in no pan of India was that devebipment more marked 
than in (he province of Bengal, of which Calcutta was tlie great 
and leading cctitre. 'Fhere had been a rapid, and at the same time 
a stead) improvement during the last 20 or Z5 years, and the im- 
provement was still g<nng on. Thai a country so largely agricul- 
tural as India, should, iti common with the rest of the agricultural 
world, to have suffered, would not have been in the least surprising. 
But whilst there has been agricultural depression everywhere, anti 
particularly in England and Scotland, it was satisfactory to find that 
that depression, (except it miglit be owing to the recent rather dry 
season) had not extended itself to India. True, other countries 
like the Argentine Republic had been cutting India largely out of 
markets for wheat, but th*t had been more than made up bv an 
advance in the cultivation and p.oduciion of tea, cotton, and of 
jute, whilst agriculture in India gcncrallv liad been aided by in- 
creasing railway and canal facilities in bringing produce to the 
markets and for shipment, and iu the extension <if in ig.ition works. 
Whilst the past had been so far well, yet it was imposaible to over- 
look the depression that might be in store for the agriculturist of 
India in the near future. 

The rural population was increasing, whilst the virgin soil was 
getting more and more limited. Tlie cultivatitm of tea was in- 
creasing faster than the demands of the present markets, although 
new markets were being opened out, whilst jute, although at pre- 
sent a monopoly of India, might be cultivated in other countries. 
Jt would be well, therefore, for the rulers of India to look ahead 
and not depend too much on the present agricultural prosperity of 
India. They ought to recognise that, in order to promote the 
prosperity of the country, they must also do a\\ they can to develop 
trades and manufactures. No d(mbt in manv manual arts and 
manufactures the Native Indian was highly bl<illed, inheriting the 
skill and dexterit) of maiiv gcncrarions. Still, lor quantity and for 
practical purposes, inacli incry was largely taking the place of hand 
labour, and, to keep pace with the marcli ol tlie world, it was as 
necessary in the case of India as it lias been fouiul in the case of 
Great Britain and Coniinciual countries, to stimulate and (juirken 
the growth of education so as to produce as mucli highly skilled 
labour as possible. So convinced were the people of Great Britain 
of the necessity and iiiip<irtancc of education that, in the British 
Isles, elementary education was entirely free, whilst technical and 
secondary education, as also University education, by means of 
S( holarsliips and bu»saiics, were in a large measure Ircc. Compared 
with that state of matters, he found that in ihtt Baranagorc Victoria 
School, which was representative of I ndian higher schools gener- 
ally, the school fee in tlie junior or lowest elementary classes 
was 2 rupees, or z/^d. per month, and iliat while the 
total income of the school was 5,938 rupees, the school 
f-cs amounted to 5,121/^ rupees as against only an aggregate of 
816*^ 'd Government grant. It was, he stated, impt»Shiblc not to 
sec that if India was to liavc any chance at all in the race lor the 
trades and maniifacturco of the world, India must be put on a more 
equal footing as regards education and skilled labour with the 
countries of Luropc and America. All honour to what voluntary 
agencies and enuo prise had accomplished and were accomplishing 
in the way of education, and the Governm'*nt ought to do every- 
thing to stimulate rather than the supplant private enterprise. 
Bufc private enterprise, although in India most willing, was not 
able wholly to undercakc the vast work of education that was 
necessary. He quite recognised all the good work and great 
interest shewn by the Government of India in the work of 
education, and he congratulated the people of India on having as 
Viceroy a Scotchman who was distinguished for the interest which 
he took in education. He found tlimughoiit India the ^rcat 
interest which he took in education. He found Jiroughout India 
the great interest which the Government of India were taking 
in developing not only University and secondary cducaiion, but 
also in having schools for the more eflicient education, and training 
of Native teachers. Still, even with all that was being done, more 
local and more Government assistance bad become a necessity. He 
lound European opinion in India mucb divided on the question 
of education. There were a few Europeans who were against the 
State having anything to do with the development of education, 
even of vernacular education. In their opinion it would tend to 
educate the masses to be above doin : any manual labour or drud* 
gcry work. The very same objection had been stated against free 
education in Great Britain, but experience had shown that educa- 
tion did not tend to make the masses unwilling to work, but rather 
tended to dignify labour and to encourage people to labour more • 


jealously so as to increase their material comforts. The present 
difliciilty in the ease of the‘ Native of India was that his wants 
being few and his ambition very limited he did not strive to pro- 
duce more tlian was necessary to meet his daily wants. It was 
possible that, in some few eases, education might produce an un- 
willingness to do fU'-nial or manual work, but such un willingncs}, 
w>>uld quickly disappear when the necessity for work became 
apparent. Again, the more labour liecame skilled, the greater 
would become the prosperity f)f India, in which prosperity the 
Europeans and upper classes of India vvoubl all share. Obviously 
in this age of enlightenment, ignorance could never become an ob- 
ject to be desired by any country or people. 'Fhcrc were Europeans, 
however, and some of them very influential, who doubted the ex- 
pediency of teaching Englisii to the Native or of increasing what was 
considered to bean already too numerous class of educated Natives. 
Their objections were twofold. First, what was the use of going on 
increasing an army of men with University degrees (or whom there 
was no demand in the country, and who could not command pro- 
bably more than 20 or 25 rupees or from 23s. <|.d. 10 29s. zd. per 
month ^ As regards this objection the answer was that the value of 
educated men, although not fully appreciated at present, would 
gradually become more appreciated and recognised as the value of 
education became practically more apparent. Electricity was not 
much in use in Calcutta at present, hcvlm theless that was no reason 
for discarding its use as the rising hglii and motive power of the 
future. The second objection was that the spread of English 
education did not conduce cither to ilu: true cnlighicnmcnr or to 
the loyally of the recipients. Theie was no doubt a good deal of 
most unjust disloyalty on the part of some who had received the 
benefits of a secondary and of an English cilucation. 'Fhat, how- 
ever, was no good ol>iection to ilic sprcacl of such cdu'*a’’ion, as 
there was no necessary connection between the progress of sccoiitl- 
ary and English education and disloyalty. The British Govern- 
ment hatl no occasion to fear the light of education being brought 
to bear on its (joverninent of India. Not one anna of tribute was 
exacted by Circat Britain from India. Every anna raised l>y 
taxation in India was intended to be spent in behoof of India 
and ill the interest of India— a condition of things without a 
parallel in the case of dependency of anv other country in the 
world. The British Government had done much to develop the 
prosperity of India by encouraging railways, canals anil irrigation 
works and to improve the sanitary condition of the people by in- 
tro. lucing water supf>lics to towns and cities, and in promoting 
works of a sanitary nature. Whatever debt might be due bv 
India was more than represented by the present actual value of 
stub practical and useful works. Britain sent out the pack of her 
educated young men who devoted the best portion of their lives 
to the service of India, an<l who were replaced with fresh and 
vigorous men when the period of superannuation had arrived. In 
that way India possessed a stream of continuous fresh and vigorous 
blooii and talent chosen by examination from the West, an ad- 
vantage for progress and development enjoyed by 110 other country 
in the world. It was not too much to say that to this judiciftus 
administration and Government of India much of its prosperity 
was due. Native talent was being incrca.singly cmploycil in the 
service of the Government of India and would be extended as tar 
as tlie peculiar circumstances of India woiibl allow. In the rase 
of a people composed of so many different races and religions as 
India it might be impossible in all cases to employ Native talent. 
In the ease of the administration of Justice Native Judges were 
largely employed, and cmployeil to advantage ; but in their case 
there was always an appeal to a Higher Court or Power which 
gave confidence even to the suitors of diflVrent religious belief from 
the Judge. In the case of other a 1 min istratioim, however, the 
well recognised impartiality of the European was generally pre- 
ferred by the Native to that of another Native whose religion 
must necessarily differ from that of tnanv over whom he might be 
set. Mere inielleciual knowledge or attainments was not of 
itself a proper or sufficient rest as to the relative fitness of a Briton 
and an Inilian fot a post of administration, were confidence of the 
governed in the impartial administration was an important con 
sideration. He (Mr. Caldwell) had bc#‘n much struck bv the 
number of Si-Otchmcn whom he had|met in India, and who all 
seemed to be occupying places of position or of trust. Whv was 
that ? Some would answer that it was because the Scotch were a more 
highly educated people than the English or the people of other 
nationalities. He did not think that that was the true answer. 
The success of the Scotchman was not due alone to his intellectual 
acquirements. Except in the case of those- who went to the Uni- 
versity, the attainment of the average Scotch boy was only a very 
modest attainment of rca<liiig, writing and arithmetic. His success 
lay in a different direction. Jt was in the moral and religious train- 
ing and in the personal Influence ol‘ the teacher which made 
Scotchmen noted all over the world for their trurlifulncbs, their 
honesty, their steadiness, their perseverance and their conscientious- 
ness. In a purely intellectual and educational examination there 
were Natives in Calcutta who could excel the Scotchmen of Cal- 
cutta, but yet 110 one would say that for the position which the 
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Scotchman occupy an intellectual Native with a University degree 
would be preferable. That brought him to remark and to point 
out that mere intellectual knowledge was not the sole end and aim 
of education. There was something higher beyond, which was 
the secret of the Scotchman’s success. He quite recognised that 
in all matters of religion the Hindu and the Christian were not 
agreed, and he for one would not raise any question upon which 
the Hitidu and the Christian disagreed. He would rather refer to 
those points upoti which both Hindu and Christian were agreed, 
and it would be seen that a good Hindu might possess all the qua- 
lities which contributed to a Scotchman’s success. So far as he 
(Mr. Caldwell) had been able to discover— and he would be glad to 
be corrected if he were wrong in his information — all intelligent 
Hindu believed in one great God above all other Gods, the maker 
of heaven and earth who governs the world, who hearcih prayer, 
and who knows everything that is going on in the world or which 
passtss through the minds or thoughts of men. Christians believed 
the very same thing. Again, Hindus believe in a future life, and 
that according as men lived and acted in the present life so should 
be their condition in the next life. Christians held the same be- 
lief. Next Hindus counselled their followers to do three things, to 
cherish good thoughts, to speak good words, and to perform good 
actions. Christianity commanded the same. On these great essen- 
tials Hindu and Christian were agreed and he reverted to what he 
had said was the sacrct of the Scotchman’s success, namely, that he 
was noted for his truthfulness, that is, that he always spoke the 
truth, and other men might rely on the truth of what he might say, 
that he was noted for his honesty, never stealing what belonged 
to his neighbour ; that he was noted for his steadiness and integrity, 
for his perseverance, his determination to overcome obstacles, and 
for his conscientiousness ; that he would perform his work as faith- 
fully in his master's absence as if his master were present. Now 
there was nothing in all those qualities in a Scotchman which a 
good Hindu could not aim at, and was not even bound by his pro- 
fession of Hinduism to observe. He impressed upon them that if 
they wished to make education an element of success in life they 
roust not content themselves with striving after mere intellectual 
attainments, with relying solely upon being a Hindu and with | 
saying prayers at certain stated times, or dipping themselves in the 
waters of the Ganges. They must go further. They must carry 
out the whole of the Hindu faith. They must put Hinduism 
into every day life and action. They must daily cherish good 
thoughts, daily speak good words, and daily do good actions. 
They must be truthful, honest, steady, persevering and be 
conscientious, with the ever present belief that there was 
one great God above who knew their every thought, word, 
and action, and that according as they lived in this present life so 
might they expect to fare in the next. Whatever value 
others may put on education, let every true Hindu value 
education, intellectual and moral, as the true key to success 
in life. Let it not be confined to the vernacular, but let it 
be extended to a full knowledge of English. He (Mr. Caldwell) 
differed from them in language, in race, and in rcligioiW Neverthe- 
less he acknowledged them as members of the same great Biirish 
Empire, alike the subjects of Her Majesty the Queen, the Empress 
of India. It was as part of the British Possessions that India was 
so much indebted for her prosperity, and in having the fruits of her 
soil and the products of her manufactures brought out, through 
British enterprise, into all the markets of the world. Citizenship 
of the British Empire was a privilege which the people of India 
might justly value. The British Empire consisted of one-ft>iirih 
of whole habitable globe, and comprised within its posscssioiib and 
sphere of influence the most habitable and fruitful quarter ol the 
globe. The English language had now become the language of 130 
millions of people, was daily spreading, and was destined to be- 
come the most important language of the world. In India with its 
300 millions of inhabitants there was a strong and an '-arn- 
est desire everywhere to learn English, Nor was there 
any reason to wonder at that, for it had become patent to 
everyone that a knowledge of English was instrumental 10 the 
attainment of positions of trust, power and influence in all parts of 
the world. The Native of India required no stimulus or in luce- 
ment to learn English. All that was needed was to place the 
means of instruction within his reach, and it would be contrary to 
all the past history and traditions of the world to anticipate any 
ultimate evil results from a spread of education. It was quite true 
that notwithstanding the naked condition of the people and the 
want in many cases of even the elements of a home or of a shelter, ' 
still even the verv poorest and the most infirm, in the absence even 
of a compulsory Poor Law, were well cared for, and that the Native 
had all the appearance of being well fed and well nourished, and 
seemed everywhere co be contented and happy with his lot. Still 
they must recognise that the world was progressing and deve- 
loping, and that, with that progress and development the 
condition of the people of India must advance. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, td look ahead and to begin to sow broadcast the seeds 
not only of vernacular but of English education. In conclusion, 
he (juitc recognised that the responsibHity for the Government of 


India lay with the House of Commons, of which he (Mr. Caldwell) 
was a member. He considered that the duty of the House of 
Commons was to govern India primarily for the benefit and in the 
interest of the people of India. He had no sympathy with those who 
might seek to govern India in the interest of any section of the 
people of the United Kingdom. India was not to be kept back 
from developing her material prosperity merely on account of any 
supposed or real detriment that such development might have 
upon British manufactures. Ic was quite possible that having the 
advantage of cotton and jute Native grown, India might be able 
successfully to complete with and even to overcome the manu- 
factures of Lancashire and of Dundee. To the inexorable law of 
free competition, certain industries of Great Britain might, per- 
haps, in course of time, suffer, but the result, as a whole, would 
be beneficial to the British Isles. The growth of manufactures 
in India meant, meantime at least, greater trade in machinery 
from Britain, whilst as India prospered there would be the greater 
market for other British manufactures. He hoped that nothing 
would occur which might in the least tend to shake the confidence 
of the people of India in the unselfish and purely philanthropic 
character of British rule, and he hoped that the Government of 
India would continue to gain on the affections of the people, and 
that its hold of India would be deep seated and deep rooted 
owing to its justice and impartiality of administration, and to its 
seeking as its chief end and aim the comfort, well-being, and 
happiness of the people of India. 


OUR REGARDS TO MR. RUSSELL 

THB writer of these lines hereby tenders to Mr. NV. Clark Russell the 
assurance of his thanks and appreciation. I have always loved sea 
stories, and those of Mr. Russell stand at the head of their rlass. 
From “The Wieck of the Gnisvenor ” to “ List, Ye Landsmen]” I 
have read them all. Yet salt water, and the things thereon and therein, 
are not the only things he knows about; not by many degrees of latitude. 

In his la.st book he makes a sailor talk thus : “ I have suffered from 
the liver in my time, and know what it is to have /!>// I say I have 
known moments when I could sc arce restrain myself from breaking 
windows, kicking at the shins of all who approached me, knocking rny 
he.ad against the wall, yelling with the yell of one who drops in a fit ; 
and all the while my brain was as healthy as the healthiest that ever 
filled a human skull, and nothing whs wanted but a musketry of 
calomel pills to dislodge the fiend,’ &c., &c. 

So much for what M». Russell’s sailor (or Mr, Russell himself, )say8 ; 
and there are plenty of people who can testify that this is not a bit over- 
drawn. One fact in particular it helps us to realise, namely, that the 
life of a sailor does not guarantee good health. Iiuligestion and dys- 
pepsia— of which liver complaint is a sequence and a symptom — is as 
common among sailors as among landsmen. 

Oue of ihe latter, however, may now tell of his experience. “All my 
life,” he says, “I had Huffered from biliousness and sick headaches. I 
would have an attack about 'every three weeks. At such times my 
appetite left me, and I could neither eat nor drink for days together. I 
suffered from dreadful sickness and straining, and vomited a greenish- 
yellow fluid. My head felt as though it would burst, I had a bad taste 
in the mouth, sallow skm, and the whites of the eyes turned yellow. 

I was recommended to adopt vegetarian diet, and did so, but the at-, 
tacks were just as frequent and violent. I consulted doctors and took 
their medicine.s, but was none the better for it. In this way I went 
oil v»*ar after year.” 

Well, we shall agree that there could scarcely be a worse way to go on, 
and it all came about iIuih ; The overwmked stomach put more woik on 
the liver than the latter could do, Lidignant and disgusted at this the 
liver refused to do a stroke more than its proper share. Hence more 
bdeacciiimilated in the blood ihan ihe liver was able to remove. This 
surplus bile acts as a slow poison— and not so very slow either. The 
tongue is furred , the head aches and feels dull and heavy ; the eyes 
and skin are greenish->ellow ^ there is dizziness and nausea; cold 
hands and feet ; spots bef«>re the eyes ; a pungent, biting fluid rises into 
the throat j constipation ; high coloured kidney secrelion ; pio.strfired 
nerves ; irritability ; loss of ambition ; fears and for^diiigs, &c., &. 

This is “biliousness ” or “ liver complaint ” simplest foim. 

When long unchecked it produces irregular action of the he^irt, 
rheumatism, gout, and any, or all, of a dozen other organic disorders. 
There is no more certain or powerful imputse lu misbehaviour ; suicide 
and other crimes often resulting. 

What to do ? To get rid of the poison by starting the skin and 
bowels into energetic action ; then to keep them going at a healthy and 
nauiral gait. How to do this? Let our friend Mr. F. Widger, 4, 
Portland Square, Plymouth — whom we have just quoted — speak on 
that point. •» 

In his letter, dated March 3rd, 1893, he adds : 

“Two years ago, after all medicines had failed to help me, I first 
heard of Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup. I procured it irom Mr. R. S. 
Luke, Chemist, Tavistock Road, and began to use it, and nothing else. 
After having consumed one bottle I found myself vastly better, and by 
continuing with it I got rid of my old trouble altogether." 

We should mention that Mr. Widger is a tailor knd ouifitter at 
Plymouth, and well known and respected In that community. He 
permits us to use his name out of gratitude for his recovery. The 
potency of Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrnp over liver disease is due to 
its ability to cure indigestion and dyspepsia, which is (as w« have said) 
the caus0 of liver disease. 

Every house on ihe land, and every ship on the sea, should have this 
remedy as a necessary part of their stock and stores. Perhaps Mr. 
Russell may recommend it in his next book. But no “ inutketry of 
calomel pills.” Oh, no. 
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CAUTION! 


It notifi#*d tn the PiopiiPloi of 

Beerh.im’s Pills tli.it cert.iin iiiisi mi()(iI()i|h 
iie.ilcis liave rerr.nliy been pei pen :»t inji ;« 
fi.nid in (‘onuec'tion willi the | .inn i httx lately 
introdined, the piibln ire letjiiesied l<» see 
that the lettail piires, (2/ 7., 4 ann.is, Saunas 
or 12 annas nr rv 'tod R->, 2 01 2f. 

9 ^/) 'y\^cle‘%}ly ptinied nn the lid of e.ich box. 
Tlie fraud to whi< h .ittenlion is drawn is that 
in the c.'ise of the two sm.aller si7.es llie prires 
have been obliter.neti and tlie boxes lepiesent- 
ed In be of hij^her valtie than they really 
arc. 


.Sole Wholesale for Itidia, lUnma ainl 

Cevlon. 

G. ATHERTON & CO.. 

3, NEW CHINA HAZAAR SIREEI'. 

Calcutta, 


Notice — .S hould any iliffirnity be experi- 
nred in obtaimiitj supplies the Aijents will be 
happy to forwaid sample boxes at above Rupee 
ates pins V. I\ P. Chirtres and Post dies, 

'"TEXfBOOKS IN ENGDshT ' 

Hv S\I<AI)\ I'KASAIJ fiANEKIEK. 

SPECIMEN PAPERS AND ANSWERS 

on 

rHK ENGLI.su ENTRANCE COURSE 

Foi 1M95. 

M iviiii» ih" lar.,’esi ..lie (tf (II v.inid'11 woihs, 

ENGLISH PREPARATORY 
COURSE 

E’OK 2 lid (Sl 3111 CbXSSK.'s. 

I Ills booU h.is l)e'*n .ippiovrd by t’’n 
Cenii il IiO"U Comniiriee. 

INDIA READERS NO. 2 

E'ou 4'ii X* 5111 CiASsi--^. 

INDIA READERS NO. 1 

KoK tjili & 7lh CbA.S.SI-S. 

These boolcH aie of remaikably ‘simple style 
aixkqnite smte.d to Indian students. 

The attention nf School .aiiihoi dies in the 
N.-W. P. and Ondh, tlie Pniijab, Madras, Hnm- 
liay, the Ceiiiial Piovinces, Assam, and I’nima, 

IS invited to the above pnblic.itions of iiiupK* 
mei its. 

To be had t»f 

S. K. LAIURI & Co., 

Collej'e Square, Cairntta. 

Congress Sketches : A Review 

OF THE 

SPEECHE.S AND THE SPEAKERS 

AT THF. 

Fourth htdUtn Cottotess 

Mfdd at .Allahanad. 

Reprinted with udditiom and alternttnns fro*»‘ 
Rtds Pfiuye/' 

With a pr>rjrait of Mr. GeoiK« Yule. President, 
Sold by the poblisher G. P. Varnia. and 
AC the orifice of the Advocates hi Luc <iiow 
tor 8 Annas a copy, besides pa.esge, 

• V 


Published on the i6th September. iSg^ 
Price : 

Cash Rs. 5. Po.,t i!tr. Ans. 4. Pei 

V. P. P. Rs. 5 .Anas 6. Ciedii Rs. 6. 

AN INDIAN JOURNALIST: 

Life, Letters and Oorrespondence 

OF 

Or. SAMBHU 0. MOOKERJEE, 

iate Edtiot of Het^ and Rayyetf 
RY 

F. H. SKRINE, I.C.S., 

(Coileuioi of Cnsioins, Calcutta.) 


The volume, iiinfoim with Mookeijee’s 
Ttaveh and Voyaj^e'i in Renyial^ consists of 
more th.iii 500 paj^es and contains 

PORlRVir OF THE DOCTOR. 
dedication ( To Sir W. W. Hnntet.) 

HIS LIFE SrORY. 

CORRESPONDENCE OF DR. S. C. MOOKERJEE. 
LE ITERS 

to, fiom Ardajjh, Col. Sir J.C., 

to Atkinson, the late Mr. E F.T., C.S., 

tn R iiiei jee, Bahn Jvotish Clmoder. 

froiti B.ineij»*e, i he l.iie Revd. Di. K. M. 

to B ineij»‘e, B ihii Saro I ipi asad. 

fiom B**ll, the I il»* M ijoi Evans. 

fiom Ba.idd on, Cniet of. 

to Bio ly I K.I islin I, R ija. 

to Cm In, R >1 Bihadni Ananda. 

to Ciiait'M j**e, Ml. K. M. 

fiom Clatke, Ml S K J. 

fiom, to Colvin, Sir Auckland, 

to, fiooi Dotf i III ami Av I, the Marquis of. 

fiom Evans, tlx* n*»n’lde Sir Gnffiih H.P. 

to Ginaiiii, B.ihu Kisaii Mohan, 

tn Gh ise, fJitni Naho Ki^sen. 

to (Bio^h, B ibn Kali Piosaniia. 

to Giaham, Mi. W. 

from G'lffin, .So L*‘p«;l. 

from (»on , Baoii .Snoda Kant. 

to 1 1 ill, I)' . Fnz Edward. 

fiion Home, Mi Allan O. 

fi oin Hnmei, .So W. W. 

(o Jenkins, Ml. Edwaid. 

i() the I ite N iwab Sir .S alar. 

tn Knijihl, M » . ml. 

fiom Kni^jht, the laie Mr Robert, 

fiom Linsdovvne, the M iiqnis of. 

to Law, Kom If Knstodas. 

to Lvon, Mr. Peicy C. 

to M ihomed, Mnnlvi Syed. 

to M.illik, M*. H. C. 

to Mai Sion, Miss Ann. 

fiom Melba, Ml. R n. 

to Milf .'i, the late Raj 1 I)i. R ijendralal.a. 
to M<mkerjee, late R ij 1 Dakhin.ii anjai). 
fiom Mookeijef Ml. j.Tr. 
fiom M’Neil, Ibofpssm H. (.San Franrisro). 
to, fiom Mnrsindabad, the N.iwab Bali.i- 

floor of. 

from Niyiiatna, Mali imah ip.idhya M C. 
fr<nii Oiibotn, the I I'e (^I|olle| Kopeil D. 
to Rao, Ml. Venkata Appi. 

to Rao, the l.iie S" T. M idhava. 
to R itlijiao. .Sir WiHiani H. 

from Rosebery, I'lil of. 
to, from Ron:ied‘ie, Mr. James, 

fiom Russell, .So W. H. 
to Row, Ml. (. SV'iinala. 

to Sastri, the tion’ble A. Sishiah. 

tn .Smha, B ibn Brahiiiananda. 

from Sitcar, I>r. Mahembal.al. 
fiom Stanley, Loid, of Alderuy. 
front, to Townsend. Mr. Meredith, 
to Underwo.xl, Captain P. O. 
t»i, from Vamhriy, Piofessor Artntniiis. 
to Vencataram iiiiah, .Mr. G. 
to Viziananiam, Mahar.ija of. 
to, front W illarr. Sir Donald Mackfo/o*. 
lo Woof|-M ison, the late Professor J. 
LETTKRS(& TELKGRXMS) OF CONDOLENCE, from 
Ahdits .Sobhan, Moulvi A. K. 

Ameer H<isseiit, H'io’ble NawiibS/ed. 

Ardagli, Colonel S»r j C. 

Baneijee, Rabii M.inmatitanath. 

B iiieijce. Rat Bahadiii, Shib Chuiuler. 

Birth, M. A. 

B^lcliambers, Mi. R. 

I)»*h, Bahn Manahar. 

Ontf, Ml. O. C. 

Dutt, Babii Prosadtioss. 

Elgtit, Lord. 

Gtiose^ Bdbu Naiendra K. 


Ghosh, Bahn K ib Prasanita. 

Grab. nil, Mr. William. 

Hall, I3i. Fnz Edwaid. 

Hand I- Vih.iMiiis Desai, the late Dewaii. 
Iyer, Mi. .A. Kiishnas waitti. 

Lantbei r, .Sir J <din. 

M. ihomed, Mnidvi Syed. 

Mm I, Mr. B. C. 

Ml l»*r, Bahn .SHlhfshnr. 

.M iokerjMe, R ij i Pe.ny M »h in. 

Mofik^ijee, B ibii .Snienilri Nith. 

Mill -,ltid ibad, the N iwab B.ihadonr of. 

I R')iitledj»e, Mi. James. 

R ly, B lint E C. 

R »y, B ibn S iral Chnnder. 

Sinyil, B ibn Dinaltnndho. 

.S ivm I Libi at y, 

fipp^ra, tlif* B ir.i Tltaknr of. 

V imb^ry, Piofessm Aininnns. 

Vizi'iii.ij/ia'it, the Mahaiaja of. 

POSr.SCRIPT. 

Aftei [layiiii; the expenses of tlte pithlicalion 
ihesniplns will he pi n’ed wholly at the dis- 
posal of the f.iniily of the deceased ntan nf 
letiei s. 


Onlers to be nta<le to tlie Business M inaij- 
er, “An I'ldiaii Join nalisi,” at the Bee 
Piess, I. Urkooi l)iitt\ Line, Wellington 
Slieet, C.ih nlia. 


OPINION ON THE BOOK. 

It IS a most Intel estiiig tecoid of the life of 
a remark ible man. — Mi H. B ihington Smith, 
P'ivale Secretary to the Vureioy, 5th Octoltei, 

i 8 ‘; 5 . 

Dr. Mookeijee \v is a f iittons letter- writer, 
and tlieie is a ineezy freshness and ntiginality 
ihoni his cm 1 espondeiire which make it 
veiy interesting leading. -.Sii Alfied W. Cmft, 
K.C.I.E., Director of Public I nsinCMon, Bengal. 
26th September, 1895. 

It IS not that amid the pressure of harassing 
official duties an English Civilian can find 
either time nr opportunity to pay so graceful 
a tnhnie to the memoiy of i native personality 
as F. H. Ski me h.19 done in his biogiaphy of 
the late Dr. S diibhii Chnndei Mookeijee, the 
wr*ll-koovvn Bengil joinnab-,t (C.ilculia : 
fliacker, Spink and Co ) ; nor ire iiieie many 
who .lie mote woithv of being ilin; lionniited 
th in the late iiior of Rei\' and Ravyet, 

We, may at any rale I'ordi ally with Mr 

Sknne that the sioiy of Mook"ij'-*’s life, with 
all ns lights' and shadows, is inegn in! wiih 
lessons for those who desne to know the real 
India. 

No weekly paper, .Mr. .Sknne tells ns, not 
tvf'w ihe ///ndoo Patu'o/^ \i\ ns piinnesi d.iys 
under Kristodos I*al, enjoyed a degiee of in- 
dn'oice in any way appi o.iching that which w.is 
soon atl iiiied by Rci\' and Rayyft, 

\ min of large heait and great qn. lim- 
es, his death fiom jmiMimoiii 1 in rhe eaily 
'spring in the Last yrai was a distinct and 
heavy loss lo Imiian jonroalism, and it was 
I an adniiialilr idea on M'. .Skiine’s pot i'» pnl 
I his Life ami Letters upon teconl, — Tiie Tinted 
of Indidy (Bombay) S ’plember 30. 1895. 

It IS raiely that the life of m Imli m journal- 
ist becomes worthy of publication ; n is moie 
rarely still that such i life comes to tie written 
by an Anglo-Indian ami a meniDer nf the 
Indiai. Civil .Seivice. But, it ha** come tr» 
pass that III the Lind of the Bengali Hahns, 
the life of at le.ist one mm unong Imiiin 
Journalists lias been < nnsidered woithy of 
being wrilten by ;in Englishman. — Tlie 
.\fadtas S/anda*d, (Madias) September 30, 

1895- 

flie late Editor of Re:t and Ravvt't was i 
profound student and an arr(nnplism'"| wiiP-r, 
who has left his maik on Indian jom ri,ili>-in. 
In that he has found a Civi i in bke aMi. 
Skriiie to recoirl tlie st«vry of hl^ life he is 
more, fortunate titan the gre.at K'lstrjflns Pd 
himself. — The Tribune^ (Lahme) 0 <'iohei 2, 
iSyj. 

For much of the biographit il m itter iliat 
issues so freely from Hie piess m aprdr»ov is 
neeiled, H id no biography of |)i. Mookeije**, 
tlie Editor of Reis and Rayvet^ ippeaicd, m 
explanation wonlo ii ive been look -d for. \ o, ,,| 
nf his lem II kahle pet sonality, who was en-ily 
first among native Indiin jonrnali-ls, ami in 
rn.iny respects occnpieil a highei fiLine tli.in 
they did, and looked at public aff m s from a 
difTereur point of view from iheii-, cmild nfn 
be suffered tu sink into oblivrou wulmut some 
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utiffiiipt 10 his nirinnry by th»* nsinl 

eXiiedieiit of a *• lift*.” Tlie flifficiillies cooinioii 
to all biojirriphrm h ive in thi'. r.ise b»*ro lo- 
CiH isnd i)y sp'v'i.il rirciMi>%t,iiices, not the 
of winch I-* ill n the .inth n t)^‘looJ4 to a 
cut r.i( '» from toe stiojec i. It is mi** m »i 
nmoii^ E'U'I mm**!! llieie were in mv adinopis 
of the leniifcl 1.) K'.lor, aoil th.ii he on his sid* 
nn'ler«ii<» ».| he Eoj'lish rli n irter .is few 
for“i«'ii-rs iiiii|erstao(l n. lint in suite <>f this 
and his tern Ilk (h|e assnnil mon of E inli.h 
in u|es of thoiivjht and e.xoiesM ni, Hi. Mo *kei. 
j-e rem.iin-d to ili- list a il'.ilniMii >>f the 
ll'ahin ms — i conset vation ot the he>t of his 
inh“i itaoce (hat wins n »tiiinn o n le'.pei'i .n,,! 
.ippiovil. In Conseq. lence (if this, his ide il 
hmjjr.inhei w »nld have h**en one nf his own 
discipics, wilii the same inhemed symp itmes, 
and named like him in Westein lennmj;. If 
B-nnal had prodiiceil siwh iPi'ither man as Dr. 
Mookeijee, ti was he who should have wniten 
his life. 

The bioi»raphy is w. irmly appreciative 
without belli}; needlessly 1 mdatoty ; it i.'ive', 
ml the whole a comoiele picime of the man ; 
and ill tlie bo»ik there i«, imi a dull pajje. 

A fejw of the letters .addressed to Dr. Moo- 
keijee are of siirli minor imnortance tiiat they 
miyhi have been omitted with advaiilane, hut 
not a W(0(I of Ins own letters r>mld h tve heeo 
Spared. T i s ly that he writes idiomaiic E'l^- 
lisii IS to say wh it is short of the truth. His 
diction is e isy iml cmi.ct, clear iinl straiijhl- 
forward. wiiiioni O.ienta' Inxnnance or striviii}; 
after effect. Perh ips lie is never so charmiiii; 
as when he is laym<j[ down the lavvs of literary 
form to vonnj; .ispirants to fame. Tlie letter 
oil pa«e 285, foi instance, is a deliiihtfiil piece 
of criticism: it isdelinte plim-speakioK, and 
be accomplishes tlie diftn nli feat of lelhiig a 
woiild'he poet that his |irodiiciions are not 
m the smallest decree poetry, withoni one 
inny conclude, either offending the yoiitli or 
repiessing his ardour. 

For much mote that is well worth reading we 
must refer tenders to the volume itself. Intrin- 
sically it is a book woiih Imvmg and reading. 
— The Pioneer^ (Allahab.nl) Oct. 5, 1895. 

The career of “An Indian Journalist” as 
described by F H. Skrme of the Indian Civil 
Service is exceedingly inietestmg. 

M'iokeij''f’s kriets are m irvels of pure dic- 
tion wliicii IS heighiened l>y Ins iiervons style. 

The life has heeii l«»ld hy Mr. Skiioeio a vety 
pleasant manner and which should make it po- 
pular not only with M'-ngalis hm with all those 
wlio are able to appren ite merit nom irreti hv 
osi*-ot ition and eirnnstness nnspoilt-d l>y 
harshness. — rite Miihamm idiin, (M idr.is) Oct. 

5. 1895. 

Toe work leaves imlhiog to he desired either 
in the w.iy of completeness, imp.trtialiiy, or 
lifelike portrayal of charartei. 

Ml. Skriiie deals with his interesMng siihj«rt 
with the nofailiog mstmer of the biographer. 
Every side of D'. Mookeijee’s complex 
ell irarter is treitedwilli sympathy tempered 
by discnmlnation. 

Mr. Skriiie’s o nrative certainly impresses 
one with the mdividnalitv of a remark ible m m. 

Mookeijee*-* own leiters show that he hid 
not (»nly aiqmiecl a command of clear and 
flexible. English imi that he had also assimi- 
lated Mill sMiidv independence of thoiiglit 
Mild clr*ract*»r whudi is snpp »sed to be a pecu- 
liar possession of n.ativcs of Gieat Ilritam. 
His leading and the stme.s of Ins general in- 
foiiiiainm appear to liave been, considering 
his otipoi tiini’ti'^-, little less than marvfllons. 

One of the fir-t to express 1 ms cmidoleiice 
with the f am ly of the rl**ceas^d writer was the 
present VM:eioy, L out Elgin. Mookerjee ap- 
pears tf> hive won the affection not only of 
the dignitaries with wliom he came in contact, 
but also of tiiose ni low estate. 

The miDressioii left upon the mind upon 
laynig down the book is that of a good and 
able man whose career has hcen grapliically 
poitrayed. — Tiie Eftj'lishfnun^ (Calcutta) Oc* 
toh^t 15, 1895. 

The rare»»r of an eminent R»‘ngali editor, 
wlio died m 1894, throws a cnrimi'i liglit upon 
the r I' c t<|emr-i)is and hereditny mfln-n<'*»s 

wliwii itT-rt the criticisms of Indian join iial- 
on lintisii rule. 

'fur “ I^'fe a.ol Letters of Dr. S. C. Moo. 
Ic-iee,” a 0001: just edited by a disiiiiguish'-d 
fly.) I ro III C itcini I. ii^es IIS behind the scenes 

/rf Imlian jouinalistn. 

It m a arr.iMve, written with insight and a 


complete mastery of the facts, of how a clever 
youth gratinally grew into one of the ablest 
leader-writers ni Ueng.il, and still more gradu- 
ally iiMtmeil into one of the fairest-minded 
ediiors lint western erlncatioii in Iiidi.i lias 
yet Dioiliiced. If the ti 'lining and experience 
wincii ilevelop the jornnilisl in England ate 
som»»nmes v ined, th»*y seem in IntliH ti> have 
an »*v»*n vvider range. 

Hill the rihjeci 0/ tins notice is to slnuv how 

I gren Hengaii jonin iiist is made ; sp.ace foi- 
hids ns to enter np-m Ins .irtnal pei formances. 
FiiPV will he found set forth at snffiment 
leng'ii, and with iini' h felicity of expiession, 
to Ml. Skmie’s adnnr.ihle monograph. It is 
cliai .icien-iiic of the nohle service towliKii 
Ml. Skiine helongs. that such- a book should 
hive issued fioiii IIS rank^. Dr. Mookeijee 
w is 00 ominnst. O »e of Ins brillianl speeches 
cont.nnrfi the following sentence : — “ India 

II I-, neititer tlie soil not the elasticity enjoyed 
hv voinig .ind vig o Otis ciimmtnnties, bin pie- 
sent ihe and loiks ami rieserts of an effeie 
Cl vihz ition, h.ndly stined to .i semlrlaiice of 
life hy a foreign occnp.itiou dozing over its 
f»asily*gaioe<i advantages.” This was line of 
ihe pie-Mniiny India of 1851. If it is no 
longer tine of the Q leeo’s Imlia nf 18951 
owe It in no small me rsnre to Indi in jonnialisis 
like Dt. M onkerjee who have lahoinrd, aond 
soin* iinsrepreseiitatioii, to quicken the 
“ semhiance of lif** * into a living leality. — The 
7 /Wj, (London) Ocioher 14, 1895. 

“IMPilOVED UNDAUNTED” 
WAT3H. Rs. 7. 

Q-aaranteed three Years. 

Strong, accnr<iie, pretty, sm ill, open-faced, 
inck'“l silvern, keyless, short winrllng, patent, 

‘ NEW STYLE IMPROVED UNDAUNT- 
ED ” watch, with iiami setting mechanism, 
secoiulhand, for Dociois, ornament. il bold 
dial, for Rs. 7 V. P. P. with an extra glAss, 
spring, pretty box and full three yeais’ 
gnaraiiiee. Warranted to siaml the loiigii- 
est use. Runs more iriin 28 hours with 
one winding. Will last a life time. Eisily re- 
pairable. Others sell at double onr rates. One 
watch free for the purchase of 8 at a lime. 
Mr. Jim. Dickson of Haputal Riilway, from 
Ceylon says Il keeps solendirl time and 
never stopped althmigb it snsiaineil haul 
knocks and jerks, x Dr. H. Mtmre of Royal 
A'lilleiy from Poonam illec says : — I sold it 
for Rs. 16. X Pie. W. Hopkins of Sussex Regi. 
fioio Duoidiioi says :~I hive sold it for 
Rs 20. X Ml. T. H. Scott of Patna Opium D*- 
patimeiii says Tne watch you sent me some 
seven years ago is still keeping very good time. 

Jewelled Ring Re. 1-8-0. Real 
Silver Wato^ Rs. 13. Real 
Solid Q-old Watch Rs. 24. 

Pretty electro cased gold qham Re. i-8-o. 
Fa-iliioiiable elec:tro ca-.ed Gold Ring set 
with scientific diamonds. Rubies, Eoaer.ilds, 
at Re. 1-8-0. Mr. G Smith, Silt In.sppcior 
from Simkuiia, says: “A German valued 
the diamoofl nog at Rs. and ruby at 
Rs. 30,” K-y winding, Goveniment stamp- 
ed, solid silver liunlmg case, Royal watch 
with extias and full three years’ guarantee, 
for Rs. 13. Pie. G. H iwkes of 2od Yoik Light 
Infantry from Puramliiar says For the first 
one 1 got Rs. 25 ; the second one I sold to a 
.Serge Hit for R>. 28 X Pie. H. C. Bishop of L 
F. L. R’-tft. f''*ui Kaiiuitee says; — A Corporal 
oflf-red Rs. 30 fm the very s.ame watch. Gentle- 
men’s open faced, k^vkss real solid ^old watch 
R"- » htdies’ Rn. 24 ; both with extias and 

guaranteed f<ir 3 yeais. Mind they are gnrau- 
teed to he of real solid gold. No agents kept, 
all goods sent only l)y us from Bombay 
per V. P. P. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
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GENUINE HOMtEOPATHY. 

A CARD. 

Hem Chancira Rai Chaudhuri, L M. S. 

HommopiUhic Practitioner^ 

.May be consulted by letter or personally 
daily at his residence^ 30-1, Cniootolah StrejeL 
Calcutta. 
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Hardware and Heoeral Merchants, 

I.M PORTERS i>r 
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Engineer’s & Caipenier's Tools, 
M'll Furnishers ^ Timber M»*ir)ianrs, 
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T'oiher Y.irrl — Ghn-ery, 

Ofll e 85, Clive .Suer', 

C-ilcuu.i,, 

Novelty in Ayurredic Medicine, 

AYURVEDIC PHARMAOY.. 

30, L >wei Cuitpoie |<i»;i«l, Fou/Uati 
H liakiiana, C ilrntia, 

Kwiraj Nagrndra Nath Sen, Physician. 
Suigeini, A<'c ouciien', piaciises the Ayurvedic 

sy-ttem of medicine, .iftei li.ivmg obiainied .1 
diploiiM ;it the liii il ex imioatioll of out; of 
the Government meilical lii^iilutiona of tlie 
country. 

SPECIFICS 

for lit ordiiviry di'-eases, like Fever, Cough, A**- 
tiioM, Pniliisii, Diabetes, &<*., imliiding rlK- 
e.ises brought 00 by 11 1 rgul.ii ilies of kmd«. 
Caialognes, coiiiaiiiing full accounts of diseas- 
es and remedies, are transmitted on applica- 
tion. Piescnptions, witii or without medimiieft, 
sent to every p.iit of India and Ceylon, 
C ipe Colony, and the Hiiiisii Lsles, i>n receipt 
(i)y po-i) rrf full arcounis of rlisease^. 

Thous mils of unsolicited Testimonials from 
every quarter. 


CATARRH, 

Hay Fevar, Oatarrhal Deafness. 

A NEW HOME IREATMENr. 
giitTereis are not generally aware that these 

. diseases are contagious, or that they are 
due to the presence of living parasites in tlie 
lining membrane of the nose and enstad^in 
inoes, Micro-scrrpic reseaich, liowftvrr,*^iaS' 
proved this to be a fact, and the result is that 
a simple leiiiedy has been foniiiilated whereby 
tnese ilisnessing diseases are rapidly and per- 
m.inently cured by a few .simple applications 
III ide at bo'iie by the patient once in two 
weeks. • A p inipblei explaining this new ireat- 
m^oi IS sent on receipt of 2j»d stamp by A 
HurroN Dixon, 43 & 45 Bloor Si 
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CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

* — 

THE PURPLE EAST. 

Dec. 25. 

BY WILLIAM WATSON. 

It IS tlie hirlhd.’iy of the Prince of Ph.ic»* : 

Care ts put l)y ; men greet as bielhien ; all 
Cliildrenaie gl id ; the holly hangs iii hall ; 

The fatness of the land, the earth’s increase, 

Cmnhets the boaul ; their toil the toilers cease ; 

^Fi lends onto friends about the wide wot Id call ; 
Somewhat of her abundance Wealth lr‘ls fall : 

It is the birthday .of the Prince nf peace. 

'I'he dead im by the wayside ; the unblest 
Who live, in woods and the wild nioniiiains lurk 
Tteinbling, Christ’s foldless flock, shoin of their fleece. 
Women in ii avail, babes that suck the bieasi, 

Are spared not. Famine huriies to her work. 

It IS the birthday of tiie Piiuce of Peace. 

Speak once again, with liiat great note of thine, 

Hero withdrawn from Senates and their sound 
Unto thy home by Cambria’s northern bound, 

' Speak once again, and wake a world supine. 

Not always, not in all things, was it mine 
To follow where thou Icd’st ; but wlio hath found 
< Another man so shod with fiie, so crowned 
With thunder, and so armed with wiath divine ? 

Lift up thy voice once more I The nation’s heart 
Is cold as Anatolia’s mountain snows. 

On, from these alien paths of base repose 
Call back thy England, ere thou too depart,— 

Kie, on some secret mission, thou too start 
Wiili Silent f'Kitsieps, whither no man knows. 

Modest beyond just bounds, whose numbers lung 
This eventide, reproachful, in my ear ; 

Thou to whom England seems a mistiess dear, 
Insatiable nf honey from thy tongue : 

Because I crouch not fawning slaves among, 

•> How is my service proved the less sincere ? 

Have not I also deemed her without peer ? 

Her beauty have not I too seen and sung ? 

But for the love I bore her lofty ways, 

What were to me her stumblings and her slips ? 

And lovely is she still, her maiden lips 
Piessed to the lips whose foam around her plays 1 
But on her brow’s benignant star whose rays 
Lit them that sat in darkness, lo 1 the eclipse. 

“ She bides her hour.” And must I then believe 
That when the day of peril is o’erpast, 

She who was great because so oft she cast 
All thought of peril to the waves that heave 
Against her feet, shall greatly undeceive 


Her pnrbiind kou who dreamed sire shrank aghast 
From Duty’s signal } She will act at last — 

When tiiere is naught remaining to retrieve ? 

At last ! when the last altar is defiled, 

And there are no more maidens to deflower,— 

When the List iitother folds with famished arms 
To her dead bosom her last buicheied child, — 

Then shall oiir England, tiironed beyond alarms, 

Rise in her might I Till then, “ she bides her hour.” 

The dewfall of compassion, it is o’er ; 

The nightfall of itidiflerence, it is come. 

Fiom wintry sea to sea the land lies numb. 

With palsy of the spirit stricken sore, 

' The land lies numb from iron shore tosliore. 

The unconcerned, they flouiish : loud are some 
AihI without shame. Tlic multitude stand dumb. 

The England that we vaunted is no more. 

<• Only tiie witling’s sneer, the worldling’s smile. 

The weakling’s tremors, fail him not who fain 
Would rouse to noble ^eed. And all the while, 

A homeless people, in their mortal pain. 

Toward one far and famous ocean-isle 

Stretch hands of prayer, and stretch those hands in vain. 

O vanished morn of crimson and of gold, 

0 yuiitii and roselight and romance, wherein 

1 read of tourney and of paladin, 

And Beauty snatched from ogre’s dungeoned hold 1 
Ever the recreant would in dust be rolled, 

Ever (he true knight in tiie joust would win. 

Ever the scaly shape of monstrous Sin 
At Iasi lie vanquished, fold on writhing fold. 

Was it all false, that world of princely deeds. 

Toe splendid quest, the good fight ringing clear ? 

Yonder the Dragon ramps with fiery gorge, 

Yonder the victim faints and gasps and bleeds ; 

But ill his Merry England our St. George 
Sleeps a base sleep beside his idle spear. 

Yea, if ye could not, though ye would, lift hand — 

Ye halting leaders— to abridge Hell’s reign ; 

If, for some cause ye may not yet make plain, 

Yearning to strike, ye stood as one may stand 
Who in a nightmare sees a murder planned 
And hurrying toils issue, and though fain 
To slay the knife, and fearless, must remain 
Madly inert, held fast by ghostly band 
If such your plight, most hapless ye of men ! 

But if ye could and would not^ oh, what plea. 

Think ye, shall stead you at your trial, when 
The thunder-cloud of witnesses shall loom, 

With ravished Childhood on the scat of doom, 

At the Assizes of Eternity ? 

— TAe WtiiminUer Ganette. 
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Official rnournin^», on account of the death of Piince Henry of Ratten- 
herjj, will he .»h>erved till the 13111 of Fchrnary as will appear fioin the 
followitjj; Notification to (he Home Department ; 

“Intelligence havini; Iteeii leceived of the death of His Royal 
HiKhnrKS 1 ‘rince Hettty Maitrice of Battenhery, KG., P.C., the (iov- 
rinor General in Coiiik iI Iterehy directs that the officers of Her Majt-s- 
tv’s Civil, Mditary, and Mai me S'*! vices do oni themselves into monrii- 
ine until the 13'h Fet>rnarv next, that hemg the date up to whidi 
official inouinino has hecn proclaimed for Great Biitam and Ireland. 

J. P. Hrwktt, 

Secretary to the Government of India. 

Calcnila, Safntdav, Jan. 25, 1896.” 

Court monrniii^ wni last forty days. 


It was the pleasant duty of the ex-Shenff Mr. R. D. Mehta to tele- 
graph to the Qiiee i-Empress the satisficnon of the citizens of Calcutta 
at the oiania;ie of lier giandsoo, the heir-presumptive. The piesent 
Sheriff Mr. Playfair has been as piompi to cable the re«ret of Calcutta 
atlhe death of her yonuKest son-m-law. On Saturday, after consnlta- 
lion with ihe h»*ad< of repieseni itive associations m Calcutta, the 
Hon. Mr. Playfair desoatrhed the followiou telegram to the Piivatc 
Secretary to Her Majesty the Q'leen, at Windsor: — 

“ Tlie citiz*-n'; of Calrntta tender Her Maj'^sty the Qiieei>-Empre«s, 
the Princess Re itnce and the Royal Family sincetc and heartfelt 
sympathy m their sorrow." 

The following reply was received : — 

“Queen and Princess Be iince relm n their sincere thanks to the 
citizens of Calcutta for the kind, sympathetic message of condolence 
you forwarded.” 

Prince Alexander, the eldest son of Prince Fiederic of Prussia, 
R bachelor, aged 75, is dead. Roth the German Emperor and 
Empress were present at his bed side. He had been in the navy and 
taken part in the campaign of 1866 when he was posted to the head- 
quarters of the Crown Prince. He took bur little interest in political 
matters. Laitetly he passed his days in reclusion devoting much 
of his time to woiks of charity. 

• • 

Mr. C. P. Villiers. “father of the House of Commons,” celebrated, on 
January 3, his ninety-fonrth birthday. His parliamentary life began 
in January 1835, he was returned as memb-r for Wolverhampton. 
He is in sufficiently good health to take a keen interest in political 
affairs. 


• • 

EmiLV Jan» MftCfr ElphTn«lon<* df FI ili.init, or Pelly-Filimani iro, 
Barones K<-ith. and DowaR»r Marchi<ino,<i „f Lan.downe, diod at 
Micklecoiir, Prrth, on Jnrip 25 la^., at fh« aijo ..f 76 years, after maUir.R 
A will bearing date July 13, I 894. The rxernlors are her son. Henry 
Charles K'iih, Mirqness of Laiisdnwne, and her sister Oeorgine 
Gninelle, M .rq.i.se ,1, Lavalette. The value of Ihe personal estate 
of the deceased in the United Kingdom (inriiiding 36,222/. secured 
on the Titlltallan estate in Scotland, and 20,000/ on the Lansdowne 
estates in Wiltshire) has been sworn at 100,348/ <)S. ^d. 

• • 

The tned.cal evidence at the Westminster Coronet’s Coiiit shewed 
that Ihe tleaih of the Rev. W.lliam Hiirndttll, forty-nine, pastor of 
the Westminster Congreg.tional Chapel, was d.te to snffocnlion and 
coma, Ihe revnfl of gas fumes. He and his wife were sleeping in a 
rnoiii in which a gas stove was bnrning. The flue of the stove got 
blocked, both Mr. and Mrs. Hiirndail became unconscious and Mi. 
HurndHii ultimately died. 


A RECENT Stmnding of the P.tcific Ocean, near the roast nf Japar 
gave a depth of 29,400ft, or approximately 53^ miles, nr a little mor 
than the height of Mount Everest, the loftiest of the Himalayas I 
a previous attempt to reach the floor of the ocean at this depil 
the wire broke at 25,8006. It has been suggested as one theoiy of Ih 
formatinn of tn.toota.n ranges, that they represent Ihe cromplin, 
up, or bnckling, of the earth’s cr.tsi under the severe coniractio. 
tirain, that were set up as the sn.face of Ihe globe solidified. 7 h 
Scienttfic American lernarks that 

“if this he true, the deep ocenn valley* nr gorgei *uch ihi« 
the coast of Japan, mnti be the result of tL same ac ion T„i. " 
cootreetton unh ,|,e loftiest mountain, this sounding gVvM a Iffermrl 


Suicide is not confined to man. Moments of de.sperntion have been 
observed in insects. Tnere arc times when life becomes unbearable,, 
overpowering reason and instinct and love of life itself;— 

I “ M. Henry, a Frenchman, being nirions to see the effort of 
. benzine on a wasp, put some of it under a glass in which a whsd wh* 
j imprisoned. The wasp immediately showed signs of great annoy- 
ance and anger, darting at a piece of paper which had mir..dnced 
benzine into his cell. By and by iie .seems lo have given np rlie 
unequal contest in despair, for he laydown on his hack, and hen.u 
mg up Ills abdomen, planted his sting thrice into his body, ami 
then died. M. H»-i»ry allowed his scientific interest to ovei- 

come his humanity so far as to repeat the experiment with three 
wH^ps. only infimiihal the other twn did likewise. He is. ilirrefoie 
of npinioii Ihiii wiiBpg, under desperate circiimslances, coininit 
suicide.” 

The newly discovered Argone has been a windfall to the discoverers. 
Professor Ramsay and Lord Rayleigh. For their gaseous si, hsiam e 
in the air, they are getting solid gold and silver. The Smithsonian 
Insiiluiion at Wasliingion has sent them a cheque for ten thousand 
d.dlars and the Academy of Sciences, Paris, ha.s awaided them 
Ihe Lecomie piize of fifty thousand francs. France has further 
honoured them by making them officers of the Legion of Honour. 

The Prince Albert Victor Fond amounting to about Rs. 85,000 has an 
unexpended sn, pins of Rs. 15,000. Ii is proposed to devote the sum 
either towards the establishment nf an hospital to he erected in the 
northern part nf the town by the Calrntta Medical .School, or for 
Ihe erection of a clock tower near NImtollah or at the east end of the 
Harrison Road. 


.MR. .bymthe, Mark Twain 5 agent, has formed a high opinion of 
Australia. He says : 

“We visilprt all pan* nf An-irnli,, n,„) N-w Z-il.ititl, .mrt Mr 
cietnem e.l«bli,hert a repnrd ... hr il,. rec-ioK. ft...n hi< Iprinrei 
were ronrer.iet . In .^<^elnirle we took £210 ,n a single night, aiifl i„ 
Melhnnrne and Svlney It was verv miteli ihe .same. The largeness 
of IheproreerU i. ih» more remark ible when it is remembeieri that 
the Anstralian colonist, p.iy Heal less for seals than is ol.i.,ln. 

able in niher piii.of the world. Tints when we took S trait B-ro. 
bardi there the liighest price paid for a sem was los. 61 ., not 
than half the «iim rh’t, wf*nM he glvpu In LModon nr New Y.»rk R.,r 
the reason why lertmps or r-nre,rs m,v so ,..11 in Australia is rh it 
everybody goes to I.e-.r them. Their lasle for seeing he„,i„g 
ms'iti ihl-. In Sydney, a lown of less than 300,000 P'^onlf 
Mr. Clemens gave no fewer than ten leeiiiies. There is no pnrl r,f 
(he wot Id where r-qile ate sn thnrottglily gli,d lo go night i,f,e, nigiit 
tna lecture ora nmsir.il recital given bv a celebrity.” 

In the present lage against the Hindu joint family system, il is ple.as. 
mg to read the letter of Mr. .S. K. B.metjee, b.a., nf Bankipnte. i., i|,. 
Englishman of the gyih Jimnaiy. We wish he had given ni.oe 
particulars : 

“Sir,— The joint familv system has been one of the charaeterisiirs 
nay a iiniqne rhararlei istir, o| the Hindu race. In tlie Hilton Law 
we find It presumed that ii family is always jniiil until Ihe conli irv 
IS proved The system is tmkiinwn in any other part of the rivilij-r^ 
world. Even to India we find millions -f rases where snrh a iii.o.n 
b.ts existed for a roiiple of geneialioti.s, hiii roinpaiitiively few tint 
ex end to the Ihiid generaltnn. Tlieie is only one faniilv in Bengal pm 
hahly the only one in India, ilini has been Iivieg t..,— l,e. node, ii,. 

joint system for mne geneiiilions. It is the Nandi family of Jaingi.im 
in Ihe district of Biirdwan. ' j'O't.'.'m 

The Nandis are a very rich family, catryingon business in vatinns 

Tlmv li!,e '* "f-timnlaled inin a joint stork 

They live m one long two sto.yed battack. in which one rnom is allotted 
to each male member and ih^y n,e wholly povern«^ hw -i e 

selected inemhers who foim themselves into a commlllee, having *'ie 
power to regnlate and conn nl the afiTaits of the family. It is like “ 
small republic under a president who is railed the knrta of the fallv 
The number nf the members ninniiiiis lo over three linndred The 
andThe!r "r interesting indeed, their mode nf living 

«Wei T."'''’'’ f-'-ivals and nxarri,ge, among ihe'm 

selves. Thcie IS one general gnniasla. who has the rhaigL.f all 
piovisinns and early in the moimng he distributes cLta hifrii (ron 
sist.ng of fned r.c. and treacle) to all the member, in eqll qnamX'l' 

envelopes and postcards, and selling them. So now whenever anJ 
member asks for envelopes or post cards, they are giren to them aAwr 
the add.ess has been written on them by the manaeai’ 
chaige of all tlje stationery. The house has got a big tltirlT^olumJ 
containing all the rules and regulations Whenever Vehild t w 

iTor'^'h:!;’;'^ "i* K ."e 

born babe and also gets a monthly etipend forhischlM. When a 

If attempts had been made to Improve and reform Ihft tysiem instead 
of breaking it. the result would have been more saWactory than the 
annual a luinga of tba National Copjirasa. , • ' 
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Raipur ” in the Engiishmnn bears testimony to the Sanskrit and 
scholarship of the present Lieutenant-Governor of Helical. 

** I happen to know that Sir Alexander Mackenzie is a K'>od Eastern 
lin«>(iistf and that at Cambridge he tMok up Sanskrit and p iS'^ed exa- 
minations in it with credit. Sir Al'*x nnler in-iy not be a Pnmiir, Out he 
has a scholarly knowledge of S in'^krit that would more tit hi Koflice to 
enable him to from a riiiifd »M»inn»n rm tire coinpat luve merits of 
text-books in the language Morerwet, I may say he ha*; a rolloqniat 
command of Bengali, which is remaikable even from a Bengali stand- 
point. He speaks the langinge belter than many a Bengali gentle- 
man, as many of my conntiymen will be ready to testify. Those who 
have talked with him in that language can vouch for this.” 

The services of Captain J. W. Currie having been replaced at the 
d*«posal nf the Government of India, in the Military Department, 
Mr. A. H. Gayer has been appointed Private Secretary to Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie. Commander E. W. Petley, Calcutta Naval Volunteers ; 
Ideiuenant-Colonel J. J. Macleod, Bihar Light Horse ; and Major 
W. K. Eddi-, Calcutta Light Horse, have also been added to the 
staff as Honoraiy Aides-de-Camp. 

• • 

Mr Michael F'luicane, OfTiciating Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 
teplaces Mr. R. C. Dutt as a member of the Bengal Legislative 
Council.- 

• • 

Revised Transfer Rules for Colleges in Bengal are published in the 
CakutUx Gazette of January 29. 

NOTES & LEADERETTES, 

OUR OWN NEWS 
& 

THE WEEK’S TELEGRAMS IN BRIEF, WITH 
OCCASIONAL COMMENTS. 

Reuter’s Pekin correspondent states that China has agreed to open 
the West River provided she is allowed to retain the territory ceded 
by Burma to China by convention. The question has been referred 
to Lord Salisbury. 


The report of the offensive and defensive alliance between Russia 
and Tmkey, published by the Pall Mall Gazette, is denied at 
the *riiik«‘;b Embassy in Loudon. It is, however, believed that a 
tacit .igieemeiit exists wier^hv Russi i would ori-upy Armenia 
for the resioiatmu of oidei, mid Russi, m simp irt wnnlrl be accord- 
ed to Tuik»*y in ceit.iin cveiit“>, such as a Buiisli fll-et entering the 
Dardanelles. 

The deaths are an.iounced of Sir Frederic Leighton, the pointer, of 
General Richard Lawrence, last brother of the 1 ite Lord Lawrence, 
of Mr. Alexander Macmillan, the publisher, of Sir Joseph Barnby, the 
musician, and of the Right Hon. Hugli Childers, the politician. 


King Menelek has written to King Humbert and General Baraticri, 
asking for a delegate to treat for peace. 


A MEETING of Americans has been held at Pretoria at which a telegram 
was despatched to Mr. OIney, stating that their property was in 
jeopardy, and requesting an American dip 4 omatic agent to be des- 
patched to the Transvaal, as they desired to have their grievances 
redressed. 

The Times, discussing the question of British Indians in Natal, 
urges a settlement on the basis of the proclamation of 185S, as Great 
Britain could not afford a war of races among her own subjects. 


Advices from Madagascar, dated the 23rd December, state that a 
native rebellion has broken out against the Hovas. A Norwegian 
trader and several Hova offif'ers have been killed. The movement at 
present is in the district of Vatomondry, but it is daily extending. 


The Canadian Government has voted half a million sterling for 
drilling the entire militia of the Dominion. 

The Ottoman Porte is borrowing from the officials’ pension fund 
for urgent expenses, as the Sultau seriously apprehends a revival of 
the insurrectionary movement in Micedoiiia shortly. 



Mr. Chamberlain, speaking at Birmingham on Jan. 25, said that 
there were signs that the political storm was abating, and that 
Germany’s unexpected and unprovoked hostility to England was 
passing away. The Venezuelan dispute, he said, was due to mis- 
apprehension. Great Britain would not dispute the Monroe doctrine, 
and had no desire for an inch of American territory beyond what she 
rightfully possessed, Armenia, he said, remained a danger and dis- 
grace to Europe, but English efforts to bring about reform in that 
quarter were fruitless in the absence of support. Referring to the 
Transv.aal, he believed that matters were settling there. Several Ger- 
man papers, we are told, refer to the Emperor’s action in the Transvaal 
jis a splendid triumph over Great Britain. The Geirnaii Press generally 
continue their viiuleut attacks upon England. 

Ausiri.a and Italy are seeking to bring about a reconciliation between 
Great Britain and Germany. 

Sir Henry Fowler, speaking at Wolverhampton, said that the Opposi- 
tfon must support the Government in presenting a united front to 
livery hostile interference with Britain’s rights and honour. 

L<»rd George Hamilton, speaking at Chiswick on Jan. 28, said 
that he felt confident of an honourable and satisfactory settlement 
of the Venezuela question, thanks to the conciliatory attitude of 
America. Great Britain, he said, would oppose any interfer- 
ence with her Colonies in South Africa with her whole united 
force and that of her Colonies throughout the world. He urged the 
necessity for a continuous policy maintaining the naval and military 
strength, and said that Government would bring about a closer con- 
nection with all parts of the Empire and make it a living reality 
wore capable of its maintenance in times of peace and of its preserva- 
tion in times of peril. 


The Jimts cordially approve, of Sir Janie, Wesiland’, mea,ore in 
regard to the cotton dutiet, which i, likely to ,ecure equality of 
treatment for Indian and Englitb industriei simply and straight* 
forwardly. 


A Blue Book on Armenia has j isl appeared which deals chiefly with 
the report of the Sassun Commission, * and shows that the reports in 
the press of the massacres were overdrawn. Only forty were killed in 
the Sassun massacre, and the total of nine hundred perished in the 
district, in which twenty-three villages were destroyed. 

President Kruger has issued a proclamation stating that he has 
reason to suspect that it is the iulenl of several Rand Companies to 
close their mines, which, he says, indicates a desire to renew the 
disturbance which lately took place. The President says that the 
Transvaal Government has resolved to vigorously protect the mining 
industry and to severely pifnish any attemots to disturb its peaceful 
development. 

The Pall Mall Gazette, in a telegram from Cairo, slates that a revolu- 
tion, due to tribal dissension, has broken out in Khartoum, and that 
the Mahdi has been overthrown. A Cairo telegram, however, speaks 
of only rumours of revolt among the tribes south of Khartoum against 
the Khalifa. 

The Mahomedans in London, at a meeting of the Anjuman-i-Islam, 
presided over by Mr. Monlen Ibrahim, adopted a resolution offering 
the Queen-Empress the services of her Mahomedan subjects in defence 
of Imperial interests. The president was, in addition, of opinion 
that, provided her finances were in a healthy state, India .ilone was 
able to cope with any Great Power. 

The Viceroy’s health has greatly improved, the fever having left him. 
The IVamn Has/in^v, in which he is cruising in the Bay, called at 
Akyab yesterday. Lord Elgin is expected back to Calcutta to-morrow 
to preside at the Legislative Council meeting postponed from last 
Thursday to next Monday to pass the two fiscal measures introduced in 
his absence, though with his consent, reducing the import duty on 
cotton goods and making the Indian mills’ production excisable. 
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Prince Il^nri and Ids party consislinj; of M. Ronx, a 

French lieutpnar.r, and M Hnffaud, a trader, have discovered th'^ 
real source of the Irra'v idy. Tl»ey started frtnii Tonkin and leached 
Sadiya, the eastern fronlier station of Assam, within a year. The 
travel was haz irtlmis lud painful. L^avinj; Tonkin at the end of 
January 1895, the travellers reached Tsik'Mi early in Septemh'*!. 
The most difficult part of the journey was fioin the last mentioned 
place to S idiya. They crossed seventeen r.inges of mnuntains 
varying from 12,000 to 1 3,000ft. in height. 

It is known that the Irrawady h is two sources, the Nmai Kha 
(Eastern) and the M ili Kin (Western). Hut it was undecided which 
was the true one. The French exploreis state that the eastern 
branch, known as Tonrong is the line lira wady. This branch 
subsequently takes th»* name of Nniai Kha. The Mali Kha is formed 
of several small streams which dr nn the Klnmti country. 


Sir Lepel (“Iriffin has not lost his hold on N itive India. The restorer 
of the fortress of rfW.alior is still a power with .Scindia. The young 
chief has agreed to the p.iym»*nt of ;^2,000 in aid of the East India 
Association to its present directing hearl. We hope the Association 
will recirver, under this refresher, its former vigour and usefulness, and 
the soverein princes of India, who built it up and still maintain it, 
will receive its protection. 

The second gtoup of District Hoards having failed to recommend 
a memher f»rr the Legislative Council of the N.-W. P. and Ondh, the 
Lieutenant-Governor has made a selection for them. In thus 
appointing R ij.i Rampal Singh, he has the approbation of the Con- 
gressists. The directly nominated members are Mr. Syed Mahmood, 
of Aligarh, and Kunwar Aditya Narayan Singh, of Benares. Mr. 
Mahmuod is an exceptionally able man, and we hope he is himself 
again to be of use in the Council, Since his enforced retirement from 
the Bench of the Allahabad High Court, he was not heard of much. 
He is now given an opportunity to re-establish his reputation. 


ORDfRS having passed for official mourning on account of the death 
in the royal household, the Poudrd Bill at Belvedere fixed for the 
l8th Febriiaiy will not take place. It seems, however, that the G''V- 
ernor is free to be entertained. S'r Alexander Mackenzie strayed 
into the Black Town last Wednesday for a little nmuserneiit. The first 
to welcome him was the musical Raja of Pathuriaghatta. The op- 
posing House in the same street is preparmg to entertain the Lieute- 
nant-Governor next Wednesday, at an Ev-Mpng Party in the after- 
noon. Last night. Sir Alexander was present at the Parly at the 
India Club in his honour. 


As a means of improving the finances of the Bengal branch of the 
Countess of Dufferm’s Fund, Sir Alexander Mackenzie has proposed 
a “ Hospital .Snnd.ay ” fur M ihomf^dan mosques and Hindu temples. 
Negotiations have been opened for the purpose. We very much doubt 
the success of the scheme Mosques and temples are not churches. 
Even if mosques he of some assistance, temples nrust not be thought 
of in this connection. 


The Charitable Endowments Act, 1890, is gathering funds. The 
latest investor is Habu Ram Lai Mnkerji, the youngest and the 
only surviving son of the late B ibu Thaknidas Mnkeiji, of Boinchi, 
in the Honghly district. It is pleasing to find the son in his de- 
clining years follow the footsteps of his revered father rendering 
charity. He has applied to the Government of Bengal to invest 
a 2/4 cent. G rvernment promissory note for Rs. 5o,cx)o for the 
put poses of the Act. The endowment is to be called “ Babu 
Ramlal Mnkerji’s Fund for the relief of distress due to inundation, 
or to scarcity brought on by drought, in any part of the pro- 
vince of Bengal, including Bihar, Chuta Nagpur, and Orissa.” 
The object is disclosed in the title. The length of the purse 
is hardly commensurate with the length of the name or the extent 
of the distress to be relieved. It is doubtful whether the recipi- 
enis of his favour will bless him for the jaw-breaking name of the 
Fund. Could not a shorter one be devised ? Or, is he anxious to be 
remembered, in syme form, for ever, for the fifty-thousand ? In these 
days of electric speed and telegraphic messages, Babu Ramlal could 
not have fixed upon a better plan of sinking his charity into 


oblivion. The Government notification closes with the words “ Any 
objection 10 the proposed order (vesting the security in the Trea- 
surer of Charitable Endowments) or suggesiions therein may be 
tiansinitted in writing to the Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 
Revenue Department, before the 29th day of February 1896.” 
What may this mean? Is there any doubt about the genuineness 
of the security, or its ownership, or its validity, or its non-trans- 
ferability ? Or, is the Government afraid of any evil consequences tn^ 
others of the gift ? 


The Bengal Government is grateful for charity, great and small, 
actual and potential. It has thanks for Raja Ramesw.ar Prosad 
Narayan Singh of Muksudpur, for a donation of Rs. 25.000 to the 
Countess of DnflTerin’s Fund ; to B ibn Jagat Kisor Achaijf'a Chow- 
dhury for his willingness to pay to the Nasirabad municipality Rs. 1,900 
and payment out of that sum of Rs. 1,500 for the construction of h 
burning ghat to be built on his land for which he will charge nothing ; 
to the Hon’ble Prince Jahan Kidr Mirza Muhammad Wahed Ali 
B.ahadur, K. C. I. E (as President of the Mahomedan Literary 
Society) for Rs. 500 ; to Haji Kasim Arif Sahib for Rs. 2,000 ; to 
Mauivi Wahid B iksh for Rs. 150 and to Raja Ranjit Singh Baha- 
dui of Nasipur for Rs. 100, the last four sums, an aggregate 
of Rs. 2.750, being a contribution towards the cost of construct- 
ing the building for the Elliott Medressa Hostel. It must nor, 
however, be said that the Bengal Secretarial makes no quantita- 
tive analysis of its praises. The Muksudpur Raja is thank- 
ed for “ his liberality and public spirit,” the Archarjea Babu for 
“ his liberality” ; and for the remaining four, the Director of 
Public Instruction is requested that “ the thanks of Government 
may be conveyed to the donors.” There is another featuie in the 
publication of these four donatioos which should not be lost .sight of. 
We will not stop to enquire about the taste that can include all 
the four different descriptions of Her Majesty’s subjects under one 
general denomination of gentlemen. The Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal in the General Department introduces, in the 
Gazette, for general information, his letter to the Director of 
Public Instrnciion, in big capitals as Liberality of certain 

Muhammadan gentlemen In contributing to the Elliott Madiasa 
hostel building.” Tliat there may be no mistake ahoiii the 

nationality of the donors, the letter concludes with the exoression 
His Honour (the LieutenanttGovernor) would be glad to see other 
Muhammadan gentlemen following their (the donors’) examole.” 
Government resents, and rightly too, any assumption of rrile. 
The Behar Chiefs would not he allowed to he called th^ir High- 
nesses in official letters and documents. Yet we see Rija Ranjn 
Singh described as Raja Bahadur. He has been given only the 
title of Raja. That of Bahadur yet remains to be won. The 

British Government is a great leveller. It has ennobled, by 

conferrineni of lilies, many low in caste and not oiljeiwi^'* 
worthy of the distinctions. It seems to aim at luivvarranted con- 
version of faith. How could it then call Raja Ranjit a Mahomedan ? 
We know there are Mahomedan Rajas, that is, Rajas wnh 
M.ahomedan names. But this is the first time we hear of a Maho- 
medan Raja with a Hindu name. We are not aware that any of 
the Rajas of Nasipur with a long descent wasw^ Mahomedan 
or embraced Islam, or that Ranjit himself has been convert- 
ed. The blunders of Europeans have been many. But here is 
an instance which is not ordinarily maiched. Mr. Buckland must 
answer for the mistake. He is credited with being a knowing 
Civilian. The more’s the pity. The outrage is not the less than 
when enquiries were made as to what Benares Sarees or ornaments 
would the widowed Mahaiani Surnomoyi of Cossimbazar receive 
as khillut, or when it was proposed to call the Durbhanga Babuans 
Mirzai. 


Little did we suspect when, early last month, we feared that the 
Rana of Jhallawar was tempting fate, that it was to overtake him so 
soon. Soon after, the Pionnr startled all India with the following 
announcement : 

** Some trouble has arisen in Jhallawar, one of the petty States in 
R ijputana. The ruling Chief there is Maharaj Rana Zaltm Singh, and 
his previous record is not an unclouded one. As a youth he was 
a promising scholar of the Mayo College, and much was hoped 
from him when he was entrusted with the charge of the State in 1884- 
In two yean, however, he had to't^nducted himself that his luis* 
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goveniinent Cf»nl(i «iol be ()verl<i(jke(b It was nt first proposed to 
deprive him of Iris powers A'* i ruliti;^ Ctnef, but «)o .1 r*'pi»‘seiit r- 
tioii from Sir Elw.'ird Bradford, tlie tlieir A'!^ot m K .jDot.ina, lie 
was given a rliaocc of redeeming Inmself. ‘fMe R lo i t iil»*d to pro- 
fit l)y lilts oppoitiimry, ami in S”i)ie.nl)*D 1S87 lie hid 1*1 soITm' th»» 
priiialiy which lie liad ptevioosly It vv.is not noiil July 1894 

that f'i!l powers weie ag.nn givoMi to Imn. f'or a slwot time he w is 
on his good b»*h iviom, hni gi.ido.dly h**diiff»*d inio lii-i «dd h ibits. 
List year he ad'mted sm h tyi inmcd me.ismes lowitds his people 
that serious complaints weie m ide again-,t him. Milters ti id risen 
to such a pitch in (3ctol>er ili it C ipt.nn Evans G irdon reported that a 
lei^Mi of terror existed in Jh ili apatan, the capiial of the State, and 
tlnil in his opinion the Rina was unfit to remain in power. The 
Government of India called for further infoi inatioii before taking any 
action and as matters did not iinpidve and the Rina took up a 
liefiant altitude. Mi. R. Ci osthwaite, the Agent for the Govemor- 
Genetal was direrted to pro'’*»pd to Jlialtapatan. He reached th'te on 
Drceinber 51^1 and found affiiis wme rapidly appi ii'n'liing a ciitical 
stage. The Rmahads nt hu D«w in and other offi jals out of the 
way, ill Older to pievem them fiom giving infoim ition. He had served 
out ball catnidge to his srpoys .md he was engaging Pithaii merce- 
n.tnes fioin among the local Val iili settlois. This was his methmi of 
slii'wmg hs houile feeling against Government. Smdi piepiraiious 
(Ml I he part of a petty Cliief, wiio has only a few luiudted half-tiained 
;(M'| ill-atmed sepoys in his seivice, aie explained by the fart that the 
H 111 I IS not at limrs fully responsible foi liis -iclions. Mr. Ctosthwaite, 
f. .n m<» nii''Chu‘f niighi lesiilt ftoin tiie pirsence nf the Palhans, and 
speiiig'\he Rina obstinately bent upon taking his own couise,sugge^t- 
p<l that the Poliliiial Officer slKUtld be fnimshed with an escot I pend- 
ing a decision .is to tm* me isures to be taken. Accordingly two 
viioidions of the Ccnlial India Horse fiom A'lgar, and two Com- 
pinies of the I)eoli Iiiegiilar Poice in iM'hed to J hall apal.in, where 
I ii. V .lie now m i amp. '1‘his movement f>f tioo|)', lias te>tored ronfi- 
(iMH’e among'.t ihe townspeople, and n * online. ik of l.iwlessn^ss is 
now I'kelv in occip. Th'^ Rina is to he .illoived to addiess a posonal 
f-xplaiiaiion to ('loveinm-nl befoie fin.il oideis aie passed upon his 
, as** final pi eseiil he 1 riains his auihoiify sucli as it is,” 

A hurnt child dreads the fire, or, in the more expressive Heng ili 
saying, H cow Input in its sh^d is afiaid of the vermillmn cloud. 
Whatever the Pioneer's explanation of tlie movement of tioops, and 
the Ran.i has his own, the tragedy at Minipnr must h ive be-m vivid 
III the minds of the PoIiIkmIs who suggest^'d the step. With that ic- 


ceiit experience, no political would now, with out a Mifiicient military 
attempt I he ariest of a native Piince in his nwn territory 
nr offer him any other insult. Mr. Crosthwaite would not evidently 
iiskthe lepetition nf the Bengal Jitscjwx Rijputan.i. He has, however, 
yet to piove that his appiehensions were not nnf ninded, or lather the 
iiana, according to our present political code, must disprove the 
allegations against him. 

The plucky little new jonrnal nfAjmere— the Rijpuiand Mnlwa 
limes has a different version from the Pioneer's 


“ The Mahiiraj Rana of Jhallawar is an honour to the entiie 
R ijpiil race, for even in these degenerate days he Ins still snffi -icni 
Rajput spiri’i kfi in him not to allow any cowardly c<msiderations to 
stand inihewiyof the observance on his part of a due regard for 
the rights of iits fathers and the proud traditions of his house. He is 
of cmiise in the bad books of the Politicals who want to hive their 
own way in all things, and who consider independence in a Feudatory 
Prince to be nothing short of a heinous cr ime. Tlie story of the de- 
pMSition of the Mah.itaji of Jhallawar is no doubt an (dd one, but it 
will b-at tellimr over again. The nufo tun ue prince, it would appeal, 
has lieeii endowed witn the qudity of scif-i espect whn h m so vet y 
si.dte among Uie liiul.ii puopel^ wlm now-,i-rl.iys 1 by i!i-‘ o inn* of 
piime'-. The M diai 9 i would not lu k ihe dust oif i h - dines of tin* 
ilien pnliiiral Ag^nii '.vlmse impn i-oce was only m lu h d by his im- 
periinence. was ConseMUemiy 0.1 the look out fi-rCPrlnogthe 

Mihatiii tiipp">U so that he might put in ex-cut ,n,i his pUn^ of di. e. 
vrngeance au nnst lum. The refiipil of tlie M.thai .9 • to hm 1 h;m h.s 
state - aiiiage fanned the fi.ime of his wi aih, and he pnn epde 1 t»'. fi.rge 
aftinstinmeiU for the annihil.itmn of ihe poor prince wh.cn de,rende. 
ou Ins head like a bolt fiom the bine, and eased him of his throne and 

prcrog.itiyes. , .r, , 1 1 .1 .-.i r 

“ Ii was at this lime that the Queen of Kagland ass-me I ll*e title of 
11 ,^ Emhm^ss of India. Invit-.innis wrre nent nnind in the Ind.,.n 
Pilntos all over the omntiy, askiiiKlIiein to attend lha nelhi Uiiibar, 

•md they all fln. ked In it with their retinues and tnllnweis. A similar 
Irlier was, nf cnui'se, addressed to the Mahar.ij i of J hallawar, out 
thanks to the i.iKenuity of the rohtiratl AKei.t it was .nte.cepted ..n 
the way, and never reached the hands of the rnnee. Siuh he ng the 
case, he did not of course care to attend the Unrhar to whic.i 1>^ was 
not invited. H.s absence did not fail to atliact the i-oiice of Lo.d 
I.Mton, who construed it as iin act of disiespert on tlie p.irt of the 
Mahataja to Her Majesty who was his l.ei;e and J ns 

when combined with the representations of the 1 oli a .il A.,, nl ist 
Ihe Maharaja his throne. In June 1894, however, on the recommeiid- 
atinnofa fiiendly and upright Political Agent, he was once more tn- 
vested with full authority. But misfotiuite h.is ' 

seivile, and he has resented some encroaepnents on Ins f'l.'"* J’V Mr. 
Ontdon, the present Political officer who of late h;.s been trying to Uy 

tbeluw down to the prince, and qneslion some nflns decisions. He 
has sent a spirited reply to the officer charging him "''""‘Jl' « 

the terms of the Jhallawar treaty. He has also made " 

on the subject to Mr. Crosthwaite who, we hope, will 

path nf duty, and will not crash Ihe spirit of Ihe prince which he 1$ in 

honour bound to respect if not to nouush. 


Again : — 

^ ‘‘Oil* reideis have all c.idy be-Ni ni i<le a«'qiiainted with the stiained 
lel.iM'iMs ivliir.’h 1 itcly ex'stcii l|t^tw'*en thft Mihirij Rina and tlie Ih)li- 
ticil A :'*iii. rii»^ laller indivi-ln il whn is fully end iwcil with the arro- 
griiK'e .im! I m jmd<*ii<v* wlncii lh.u hi-* tiih-, had taken iimhrago 

at the -spiiio*'! md in fi-u ‘u I *ut D 'Ii ivi-mi -if rli** pini' e, ind being lu 
p'»S‘s'*s-simi nf tlie confi I m r i>f ihe higlmi .intii )i iti**-. h * h is n it filled tn 
p 11 -*011 hen ears ig imsr his ( k* Oi the oi; ’ isnm of .M . C oslhw.aitea 
viiit to Jiiall.ivv ir, the VI ih 11 9 Rin.iwhogot due noiicf* nf the miumidmg 
event, told off his Irfi'ips to be in a si iie uf rf iiliiifss for thf* A. G. (/. s 
inspection. This fict vv is I iid liohl if by his foes is tlie in-.tnime:it for 
his .innihil itmn, .and wlwn ilie A. fx G. w is in Jhalliwar, he was 
infill nied ih it the M lii ir ij Riua li id b'-.mm^ a reb**!.^ and h i<l .ictiially 
his troop s III le idioess f ir hostile p n p I’es. fii»* A G. G tr-legt apbed 
to Deoil, and the place \v.i5 at once in a si ite of si(‘gf I wo C ivalry 
troops .iml some forty com nm canii-m <.ine up fio n l)-*oli, but .is the 
Mahan] Rina as expected <lid not give brittle to tli'* Biitish finces, Mr. 
Cl ostii w.nie w.is vci y mncli m tlie p issitioii nf the E igli''h geneialof 
whom il lb tolfl, 

rin“ noble Dukr* nf Vmk, 

Wno hid ten thonsind men, 

He look them up to the lop of hill, 

A'ld betook them down again. 

A reign of terror h is been insiiinied 111 Jhallawar. The M ilnrana 
w.iiied lip in the A G. (/. but failm*: to ol)i nu a fur lieiimg fr im hmi, 
he sent .1 repicsent-iti'in fin the suliject by telegram ifi the Viferoy. Ihe 
message w is inteicepied 1 )V tiie I'leik, and though it w is hu illy sent to 
Us d-stin ition, the A. (r (r. ordered ih it n 5 other com nuuic Uioii from 
the M ih.ii .ij R 111 i sh'inl I lie alio we I to le ive J h ill iw ir. It is msin u.it- 
cd that the pimre is ab.mi to bieik out into mutiny, in I oe is place-l 
ilH'ler strict surveillance. H ; is sliiliwcl liki in oi'iiniiy ciiminal, 
.ind every movement 011 his p li t is keenly w itcli’*d. Tue very ordi- 
nuy hum in rights are d-tnie I t') him, .in 1 h** is n il allowed so 
much .IS to s*»n I i -yecon 1 represent ition to the Viceioy. An-l to crown 
all, he IS It list lb lilt to b- -lispossesse I of his piteinil throne- 
robbed of Ins pifern.il cr i Wii— lest) iile I o: bis p item tl sceptre. It 
was on tl|.» 9iii Jmiiuv ih it m n t of tr»ich**y wi* jieio Ui^itf»il 
— ill It till * ') Mir pi nice w is d *pi 've I of tha se^vnie-. of In-* f ntlitul L-mi- 
m iiid'»r-m-Cliief. .\ sci 10 of 1 he s loie f iniily who is like'y 1 “ ptove 
so much iv IX in the hinds of the l^ihtirils to be mi ilded into any 

sh ipe ill il III ly pie ise them will ii * pi ice I o i the Jli iH iw n wliose 

present ocenp uu is to l)i sent to B *u n es f ir Ins son itu il w ‘If ue. 

Having been spotted, the Ruii is an nudei-triil pnviner in hi*? 
own house .md leintory. As such, he is suiijected to ml the restraints 
of the position. We do not know if he is restricted to his own un- 
.uded judgment, which is said to hive gone wrong, in the explanation 
of his roiidurt. That he is given an opportunity of defence speaks 

of the fairness of the Viceroy to <lo him justice. We await further 

particulars. In the in*a»itnn'*, vve vvill give some ficts which may 
help to unravel the situation. 

The disgraced Raua is the adopte I sou of the laic M ih ir.ij Riua 
Pnthi Singli, the 2nd Chief who r*‘igned in Jhallawar and the great 
grandson of tlie celebrated minister Zdim Sing of Kota, in whose 
family the ministersliip was mile hereditary, by a supplementary 
aiiiclc of the Treaty of 1817, concluded, .it Dillu, between the British 
Government and that Principality. Oa Ins relitiquishing the heredi- 
tary right, K it.i, in 1837, w is dismembered, and a new Pi iiicip ility 
fiirmed fir Zilim. It was called Jhallawar, from /ilim Sing’s 
family being Jhalla R ijputs, originally from the Jiuill.iwar Division 
of Ruyiwir, inGu/i il. Under ih- treaty, with Miiddoti Sing, of April 
1S38, the sucressimi w is limited to the descendants nf/iliin Sing. 
Bnt Pnilii Singli, in common with .ill leignmg chief;, r-:cive-i, afu*c 
tlie mulinio, Bird Cloning’s S rn td nf .id iplion. He d-.ed m r.875. 

5 m 4 y-’iis befoie, he had a-lopte-l i y ninger son of the Cliiff nt 
Wiid.iw'iii. The British G ivernmmit recognised the son and tlie 
.idnption, .and procl.aimed him, under the nun: of Zilim Smg, Cluef 
of Jhallawar, ignoring the protest of the Rot.i Cnief who claimed the 
revel Sion of the fhiUi.vir territory nn failure of heirs mile of the 
oiignnl Zilirn .Smg. The then M ih ir io .Sutirool il of Rota was 
himself deprived tif lus powers and N iw.ib Sir P.uzilly Kh in wis 
appointed, by the Supreme G ivernment, adminislr.itor with inde- 
pmdent powers. A Kharita was addiessed to the Vicproy for the 
ren lition of JhiUawir ui K it \. fue Sipreme Givernment h\d 
already decile I agimst K it i, though Sir Lewis Pellv, the then 
Agent to the G ivrriioi-G 'ueval f-ir Rijputana, h;id, in a muurr, snp 
ported its conienu m. He was disinclined to spe.ik in any way .against. 
Lord Canning’s policy of adopiion, neveitheless he thouglii th it .1 
special agreement could not he superseded by a general one. 

The procl.iimevi chief w is educated in the Ma/o C ill-ge at Ai n^r e. 
After he was invested with p iwers, some ye us liter, he rf*fn 1 to 
give an appointm'‘nl to one educated at the same C dlege and • mi- 
mended by Sir Edward Bradford. The Rina’s troubles now b'-gan 
Shortly after, he was deprived of his powers, on the ground, tint he 
bad changed the settlement made duiing lus miiionty by the Biitish 
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Government. After .i.lang rustic^Uion, he was reinvested lutiely, only 
to be disgraced inr more.. 

Bombay in public meeting assembled h.as denounced the G'»tton 1 
and Tariff Ihlls introduced in the Governot-General’s Council. Tlie 
meeting was convent* ! by ihe .Sheiiff ; Mr. R, M. Siyuii preside* 1 , | 
and Mr. George Kettritlge m<>ve<l “ Th it this meeting protest 
against the proposal to re- irr inge the cotton duties in such a 
manner that the poorer classes Intlieito rxfir.pt will h ive to p »y 3*^ 
per cent, duly no CMtse cloth in innf;i tnted in India, which fonns 
their wearing apparel, while the rich who n>e the finer goods inmi- 
factiired in L uicasline aie relieved hv the reilnction of pef cent, 
of the dnty iiithertii pod by tiie.ni without liaidship or cnmpliiot. 
That this nteeiinir fmther pioiest against tne wholly groundless a*- 
snmpiioii that th t fi i inees of lo li i are in a c nuiltion to admit of the 
remission of half i crore of inper.s, one-third of the amount of tjhe 
cotton duties, in nte.;ence of the notorious firt that the Famine Insur* 
ance Fund i$ suspended, necessary public woiUs arc stopped throngh- 
O'lt the E 0 »ire, while every Provincial Government in India is 
embarrassed and the administraiion impairer! owing to the ever- 
recurring deinamls of the f}overnment of In<lia.” Mr. Kettridge 
advised the holding of m iss meetings all over the country against 
the resoliiii'in of the House of Commons ordering the withdraw.'il 
of the imp ot dunes .is soon as the finances of India improved. 
‘Think of it," said lie, Here is a dependency, a conquered country 
of tliree huo Ired millions of people, a country quite undevelop- 
ed, the people drea<!fully poor, so little education that only 60 
out of 1,033 hive the le-ist smiitering of the learning, where in 
times of f.imine within our experience, men, women and children 
have died by millions and yet the British House of Commons 
orders, on the appiic.Htiou of a small but influential number of 
its own body, that as soon as there is a sufficient surplus obtain- 
ed by other means, tl 4 cotton import duties shall not be utilized 
or the development of the country and the advantage of its people.’* 
The resolution was unanimously adopted and a suggestion to boycott 
Lancashire goods was vocefeiously cheered. We don’t know how far 
•Bombay is piepaied lo take up the suggestion. Even if it were practi- 
cable, how to supply the demand ? 

'Theie is opposiii* ii lo the Bills from all quarters, European and 
Indian. The Government takes its stand on fiiiness to all, the equal- 
ization of duty and excise. Whether it is philanthropy to the 
people of Iiicli.i, or justice to the Indian taxpayers, these measures 
have always their oiigin in the interests of the cotton lords of England 
The Indian industries may starve, let only Manchester thrive. So the 
Indian mills must he handicapped. 

Two deputations have waded on the Finance Minister, one from 
Bombay and the other from Cawnpore, from ilie two Provinces chiefly 
and directly affected. But all to no pinpose. The Bills must be passed 
on Monday. 

At an inoppnrinne moment, Mr. I*. D. Mehta has resigned the 
inembership of Council. 


I^EIS & RA VYET. 

Sntufiiay^ February /, iSg6. 

THE NEW BENGAL POLICE. 

On the 7th December last, we spoke of the old 
Police. To-day we lake up the new. 

At the reconstruction of the new Police in Bengal 
ill 1862-63, the patronage passed away from the hands 
of the. Magistrates, which used lo be generally ex- 
ercised by the Joint-Magistrates at Head-quarters 
after the amalgamation of the posts of Magistrate 
and Collector. The District Superintendents at the 
outsfet, were mostly military officers and other Eu- 
ropeans having interest with the local Government 
These generally believed themselves all powerful, 
even as the Magistrate of the District. The conse- 
quence was a bitter feeling between magisterial offi- 
cers of. all j^fsdes and . the executive ' Police, the 
victims being usually the poor Indian Inspectors and 
Sub- Inspectors. Those very Magistrates in charge 
ciit old Police,' who had pressed Darogas to ob- 


.tain confession by hook or by crook, all on a sudden^ 
turned virtuolis, and’ the first question .from the 
Ixuich was whether the confession was voluntary. 
Pettifogging Mukhtiars who always take their cue 
from the Magistrate, prompted complaints against 
the investigating officer, of extorting the confession, 
the result being the discharge of the accused and his 
place in the dock being taken by the prosecuting 
Police officer. Many such in this way fell into 
trouble. Those who were fortunate enough to be 
acquitted by the Sessions Court, felt the serious 
strain on their purse. Naturally, in a short time, 
most of the educated men of good family, who had 
entered the force, in prospects of pay and promotion, 
left it in disgust. It was not till Sir Richard Temple’s 
Lieutenant-Governorship, who had been on the 
Police Commission, that the District Superintend- 
ents were subordinated to Magistrates of districts. 
Sir George Campbell and Sir Charles Elliott com- 
pleted the subordination. There is now a better 
feeling between them, though we greatly doubt if 
it be for the general good. Magistrates are generally 
known to side with the Police, even when they 'go 
wrong. Another serious evil is the lording of the 
Police Superintendents over the Deputy Magistrates 
in their judicial capacity. 

The wholesale prosecution of Police officers, as 
we have said, denuded the force of all respect* 
able and educated Indians. There are very few 
of them now in it. The residue have fully in- 
herited the vices and the bad reputation of the old 
Police, hence the people are shy of coming across 
them. The people of Bengal are generally timid. 
The old Darogas never attempted to remove 
this timidity. Hence their conspicuous failure in 
the detection of thefts, house-breaking, robbery and 
dacoity. It was an evil day, when Government 
abolished the Commissionership for the suppre.ssion 
of Thiigi and Dacoity in the Lower Provinces. 
Messrs. Wauchope and Ward, of the Civil Service,, 
assisted by a Deputy Magistrate, Babu Chimder 
Seekur Roy, had almost exterminated the old 
dacoit gangs and a regular dacoity was very scarce 
down to 1863. Preliminary to the abolition of the 
department, the thin end of the wedge was in- 
serted by appointing an uncovenanted officer, Mr. 
J. H. Reily, after Mr. Ward’s death, lowering its 
prestige, which became ml when Mr. Reily was 
appointed head of the Detective Branch of the Ben- 
gal Police with one Inspector on Rs. 200 a month in 
some .districts under him. Since then dacoity ha.s 
greatly increased, specially in the metropolitan dis- 
tricts, committed by gangs of upcountrymen. We are 
not aware that any serious attempt has been made by 
Government to suppress this revival of an old crime. 

The failure of the present Police to detect crime, 
is due to want of touch with the people. House- 
breaking, robbery and dacoity are always committed 
after sufficient preparations. A bad character is 
known to the people of every village where he 
resides. A meeting of accomplices iit his house 
or his absence for the same purpose in other villages; 
becomes known to the villagers. An accomplice 
must also be secured in the village or house itself in 
which a crime takes place. But the Police fail to 
obtain any information for its detection. Receivers 
of stolen property are mostly bumas and sonars, 
who promptly melt gold and silven: In large towns, 
these buuias keep their shops /%en tilLa in the 
morning and the melting pote in their backyards 
are busy enough at lam hourt. Though the; Police 
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,are well aware • of these misdeeds, they only levy 
blackmail and never bring the rich receivers to jus- 
tice. One or two examples, in each .town, would 
root out this remunerative profession in no time. 
But this is impossible with the personnel of the pre- 
sent force. European officers generally live so apart 
from the people and isolated that they obtain no 
reliable information to act independently of their 
subordinates. If they had less desk work and 
moved more among the people, they would better 
perforin the legitimate functions of the Police, — 
the suppression and detection of crime. 

Credit, however, must be given to the new Police, 
for suppressing latialisin ami organised riots, which 
had been so prevalent previous to 1863. between 
Zamindars, Indigo-planters and rayyets. They have, 
however, always failed to trace out thefts of all 
kinds, so much so, tliat 80 per cent, of this class of 
crime, remain unpunished. The old Police were 
better in this respect. It is, however, strange that 
95 percent, of deliberate murd(!ts come to light and 
are punished. Unless the Indian officers of Police 
milt freely with the people of both towns and 
villages and treat them as rational beings and not 
as machines to screw out money from, no reliable 
information can be available, regarding a crime com- 
mitted or to be committed — to frustrate the machina- 
tion or bring the offenders to justice. But the Police, 
both old and new, have always been bugbears to the 
people at large. Hence their failure as detectives. 

The superior European officers are, with few 
exceptions, mere ornamental figure heads. Who 
ever heard of their having successfully investigated 
a serious theft, robbery or dacoity } Nevertheless, 
they are always on the move, which swell their travel- 
ling allowances. There are instances of Assistant 
Superintendents having drawn travelling allowances 
equal to their pay, while the travelling was 
performed on borrowed tats. Indian subordinates, 
who have to travel about a good deal, are now al- 
lowed a mileage within their circles. No wonder, 
with their scanty pay and fixed horse allowance, they 
have recourse to extra pickings. 


DR. SAMBKU C MOOKERJEE. 

ms LIFE AND LETTERS. 

[Mr. SIcrinc h«9 sciic ub for puhlicatioti the accompanying letter 
to him from Bahoo Si-ldheshur Mittcr. The two letters from Dr. 
Mookerjee to Baboo SidJhcbhur form enclosures of the letter to 
Mr. Skrinc.— Fo>. R.\^ J 

To— F. H. Skrinc, Esqr. 

i6th January, 1896. 

•Dear Sir,— T t does not become one in my hnm >lc position o thrus 
himself uninvited on the time and attention of a hard-worked 
official like yourself, specially, when the few moments that he 
can snatch from business, must naturally be wedtied to rank and 
position similar to his. But by writing a book, yon have, I vcni^rc 

The Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science. 

PRACTICAL CLASS in ChenoMiy i!nd»‘r B i»5u Run Ch indra 
D;ma, F.C.S., on Monday, the 3rd Inst., at 4 F.M AVv> 6V / Manganese, 
Nickel, Cobalt and Zmr. 

Lecture by Dr. \). N. Chatterjee, H. \ , M.B., C M., on ruesdny the 
4tli Inst., ai 6 to 8 P.M. Sufijccts : Histology— Laige and small In- 
testines ; Physiology—Abnientaiion. , , n ^ 

PRAPTirAI ri \SS in Ciiemistry nnaer h ibii Ram v^nandra 

nr.i,7^cs“. W.an,Hday, tl.« 5-h . 4 P- **. : lUrium, 

Struntium, Cftlcimn. *ri - ? 

Leciuie by Babn Syamadas Mukerjee, M.A., on Thursday, the 6'li 
Insig at 3 P.M, • Analytical Cynics. — Tnlinear equations of 

* Lec7are*by Dr. Mahendra L.'»l Sircar, on Thursday, the 6;h lost., at 
6 P.M Subject: VMli;«-»*iectric ann MagneU'-elecinc Iiidnctnm. 

PRACTiCAL CLASS in Chcmistiy under Bibn Run Chandra 
Datu, ‘rc.S., on Friday, the yin Inst., at 4 P ** Subject: Potassium, 

liMiiain, Animoiriuin, and Magnesium. 

Mahkndba Lal Sircar, M,D., 

. Ff>ry!|rr iS96- ‘ 


to chink, laid vnnrs'*!! amenable to all sorts of criticism an I com • 

• munication, an I I dare -jay, yoU arc prepared to^vastc some valuable 
time over then. Besides, the' generoin but nonetheless vigorous 
defence ot th* B:ngili cliiraccer with which, permit me to observe, 
yon have had tn^ conrajc to usher your maiden (as Ij chink) 
performance to th ! literary w irld, einb)!dcns a Bengali tread 
forbidden gron i 1 with less fear and caution. 

I hciv: r-ead 'vltli great interest your excellent biography of Dr, 
Mookerjee. Wnat with an admiration for the deceased that never 
knew waning, ev^rv line of y >iir precious volumi I have read 
with feelings of gratitude for its author. But I shall leave praise 
asi.ic and pr icccd to business. 

1 think if some nure little inci lenrs connected with his life — 
little anecdotes I tuian- -thin whit arc alreaJy in print, were given, 
they w.julil m iterially all to the pjoularitv of the bo > 1 ;. I think 
jogesh and ICisari Bibin can give yon a lot. I am glal to hear 
th.at a second e iiti on is neecs^arv ail w 11 bi som tak^n in hand, 
and I have no doubt advantage will be taken to add to the matter. 

You have done me honour by publishing a letter of mine written 
to jogesh Bibn on receipt of the sad news of Dr. Mookerjee’s 
death. I really feel quite llattercd over it-— not because I have 
figured in print, but because I should be associated with a friend 
a id w.lLwisher even after liis d “ath. I can only find two letters 
of Dr. M ookerjee ad Iresscd to me. I enclose them herewith in 
original with copies. Kindly return ra^ the originals when 110 
longer required, as [ .slionl l b? sorry to part with them. The 
copies I h.avo supplem:nted with notes to enable you to 
properly understand the letters. I have no idea of course if you 
will consider it worth your while to publish these letters in the next 
Cilition. O ic ol them is impiriant, however, as showing a bit of bis 
mind as influenced by the shamcTul prosecution he had to undergo 
for libel. You have, I see, avoided this altogether. But would 
not that lead an ingenuous critic to think that you have avoided 
the thing because you could not defend it? — I mean Dr. Moo- 
kerjee^s conduct in writing the libellous paragraph at all. Atone 
time r used to be well acquainted with the, ins and outs of the 
thing, but I have got such a bad memory that I have forgotten all 
about it now, except that I was convinced at the time* that 
Dr. Mookerjee w.as blameless. Whether ^ he was blameless 
because the matter was forced upon him in a manner there 
was no escaping ic, or because he honestly thought he was 
doing a public duty (as he says in his and letter to me), I cannot 

remember — I think, however, that those behind the scenes were 

satisfied that Dr. Mookerjee did not act maliciously. My idea 
is that if this somewhat unpleasant matter be given a place in his 
biography, as like everything else connected with his life it should 
be (unless the object of biographies is to paint not what a man was 
but w'ut he should have been), it would not require much effort at 
special pleading to bring him spotless out of it. I had once well-nigh 
got him entangled in a suit for libel. [ After detailing how the 
matter referred to appeared in Reis, the correspondent conti- 
nues ] The Zamindar thereupon deputed some of his chief 

amla to visit Dr. Mookerjee and insist upon an unquali- 
fied apologv, threatening criminal prosecution in case he re- 
fused. I was present at most of these interviews that the 

delegates of the Zamindar had with Dr. Mookerjee, he was * 
firm as a rock and would not cat his own words. He was satisfied 
that the source I had got the information from was perfectly reliable 
and he resolved to face all the terrors of a criminal prosecution 
rather ihan give the lie to himself. Failing to attain their object 
bv alternately coaxing and threatening him, the Zamindar's peppic 
suggested that he should, in justice to the man maligned, thorough- 
ly investigate into the matter by sen ling a man to the scene of 
action to make local enquiries. See. Dr. Mookerjee was by no means 
wanting in a strong sense of justice, and he readily coiuentcd to 
this. They proposed that L. should be entrusted with the en- 
quiry. I don’t know or cannot now remember if he was known to 
Dr. Mookerjee, but any way he did not object to L.’s going to en- 
quire into the matter. The Zamindars’ people left for their place 
with T-. and returned to Calcutta about a month after, L. assiveraiing 
that he had enquired very minutely but had failed to find an atom of 
truth in the accusation. The amla thought they had checkmated . 
Dr. Mookerjee and rather strongly demanded the apology. Dr. 
Mookerjee was not satisfied with the manner in which L. had 
proceeded on his errand and was not convinced that the report 
published in Reis was not correct. If he were to do any- 
thing, he said, there must be a fresh enquiry. It was nor pressed • 
and Mookerjee gave the Zamindar’s men distinctly to under- 
stand that he would not apologise although other journals, includ- 
ing a notable one, which had quoted him, expressed their regret to 
the Zamindar and withdrew the imputation. The men returned 
to their place aui neither Dr. Mookerjee nor the public heard 
anything about the threatened legal proceedings. I have narrated 
this event 9om:what in detail to show Dr. Mookerjec’a love of 
truth and honest^ on tfie one hand and hU firmne|i on the other. 

I venture to ‘rcmarlc that your’ book docs not cortttin quite as 
miny liule anecdotes about Dr. Mookerjee m. would make it 
more interesting and allow to greater -advantage Dr; Mookcricc’a 
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likes, dislikes, kc. [ due say Kis.iii and |ogcsh Babiis aiul 
others could give you heaps. I cau rnnv remember only otic. 
r\u :re was an Evening Party at Government House, the la'it 
1 believe, ol Lord DulLui i’s, wlu-n Lor i Conne.nai.i, ilic (».>vcrn )r 
of Madras, was prcbcnc. Well, ar the Patty ihe V^iteioy introdue 
cd Dr. Mookerjee to Lord Connemara. After the usual colirtest'-.', 
were interchanged and f.ord Connemara had complimented Dr. 
IVlo<A'jije upon i he excellence of A*.u //V.Z the (Jovenior 

asked Dr. MooLcrjcc what class of Mahomedan he was, i. c., 

whether Shia or Sunni. Thinking that hib dtess had mii- 

b-ad him. Dr. Monkerjee cpiici 1 y r-plicd that he wau not a iVIodnu, 
but a Brahman. This would run sa.isly the (L>vern()r. Wh.n 
ajain Dr. Mookerjee said his country was ITngal, Lor^l Cormemaia 
laughed aloud remarking that he had gr.-at rcgaril for the learn d 
Editor’s wit, which he must reserve lor his paper, but he, the 
Governor, who comes from the Ian 1 of Braiunans in Maliaranar, 
was not to be thus lu-foolod. He kn>-w better. In vain 

would Dr. Mo(ikerjee ass-rt that he wa', a Brahman of I?engal 
and a Brahman of Bralnnans. Lord Connetnara, like Sir 

Aucklaiul Colvin prcviouslv, had iallen into the s.tmc error 
about the nationality of Dr. Mookerjee. Sir .Ancklandhad said 
that it was not Mookcrjec’s dress that had led him to think that 
Mookerjee was a Moslem - it was liis face, liis Icpturcs, every linea^ 
menc of which proclaimed in unmist.ikable terms his buth from obi 
Moslem stock. The situation was very amtisingand poor Dr. Mo.j- 
kerjee did not know Ikuv to prove his parentage to the unbelieving 
official. Thrown on Ins wits, Mookerjee could onlv remem- 
ber that one of his ancestors had been to D'^lhi. 'Fhis was a 
settler, “d’licre now, didn’t I tell yon you were a Mahomedan ? You 
must have sprung from the Moslem stock of Delhi. You may be a 
Brahman now— but you must have been a Moghul at one time. 

1 can always make out a Mahoniedan from the face.” This 
was, as far as I am aware, one of the lew occaf,i<iHs on which Dr 
Mookerjee was checkmated. Mis powers of conversation and his 
wit were of such a high order that it would rc^juirc extraordi- 
nary skill to turn ific (alk on him in a discussion like this. 

D(. Mookcr/cc was a regular store-house of amusing and interest- 
ing stories, and one could sit listening to him for hours. I gcncr.ally 
nsed to go to him by nightfall and often sat listening to him till z in 
the morning — when he would rise for his dinner ! I had often to go 
without mine, till one dav when, being hard prc.sscd to stay for 
sometime longer as I was bidding gooil night at about ten, I told 
him that on several occabions I had gone without dinner, he re- 
proached me for nor telling him that my staying till i or 2 a.m. 
meant fasting, and since then whenever I stayed late I usevl to have 
dinner there, 

I hope to be pardoned for the length of this letter, for I am sure 
to a busy man like you it would mean unnecessary waste of time. 

Voiirs truly, 
SiDDHEbHUR Mu’TER. 

From Dr. Mookerjee to Balm Suliheshur Miner. 

September 29, 1888, 1-30 a. m. 

My Dear SinoHESHUR,— I received your circular* diplomatique, 

^ but we have no space for circulars of any kind. It has appeared 
ill the proper quarters, not excepting the * • Notwithstand- 

ing, it will not go down with the public. 

Your last circular iu persona is lying before me. [ regret 

I can make no use of it. It wants the c.^cntial clcmcuis of a 
proper piece of now. of tlie kind. Pi.e minr’i.ibigy of such 
mementos is an intcrei,ting enquiry- the numismatics are inJis- 
pe usable. 

I am glad for Pratao’s sake that Lord Du{T:rin has been so go.,d 
a.s to give him a mcdalf by way of a \'>uvcf!ir. But \ cannot pub- 
lish the fact without more details. It is no use pretending to tell 
others what you do not yourhclf know wcdl enough. At auv 
rate, this ib my principle and rule of conduct. 

Your Beame^’ interview! will appear shortly. I am still inclined 
to defer it till tlie landing of Lan.sdowrie, oiir next Providence. 

•This relates to a printed letter [ ha 1 a {drc<;scd almost cvc»v 
newspaper in India buggcbiing some public memorial to Sir Charles 
Aicchison. 

t Hcarby hangs a rather amusing tale— hut it docs not affect 
Dr. Mookerjcc’s life in any way. Pr.uap Chandra Roy and mvsclf 
had our last interview with Lord DuflVriri iu Simla, in |uly 1888 
I think. We asked him for a certain favour which being 
refused, I had to bring His Excellency round by a bit of shuffl- 
ing and the result was a medal. The newspapers said P, C. Roy 
was th .' first recipient of the retiring Govcrnor-GcncraPs favour, 
See., but it was reserved for Dr. Mookerjee with his extraordinary 
shrcwflucss to detect something below the surface. 

{ This refers to a somewhat stormy interview I had with Mr. 
Beames at Bhagalpur soon after his transfer there as Commissioner 
from the Board of Revenue. I had written an amusing occount of 
it. It was not inspired by any ill feeling. It however never saw 
the light of day. I think I subsequently withdrew it— or Dr. 
Mookerjee rejected it as ungenerous. 


You must be drlightfully enjoying life— always on the move, 
untouched by ennw, a dailv and nightly giiest of the well-to-do 
an 1 opulent, a stranger to rc‘>p iii'iiliility or care, endowed with 
boundless health and spirits and appetite adequate to the demands 
of a Herculean frame. Yours ib the very ideal of a life of happi- 
ness. 

And yet, for all tint, there may lurk a skeleton in the elegant 
and poli:.hcd cupboard. 

Yours sincerely, 

Sambhu C. Mookerjee. 


Dr . Mjf/ktrjcc to Mr. Miner. 

25th August, 1890. 

My i)h\R SiODHESHUR,-— I am afraid 1 have kept you iu suspense 
to > long. You certainly expected an answer to your long letter 
of tlie 'jrd,ev'euil von wtc d Cjapp 01 iu ed ai regards the appearance 
in ** Reis an 1 Rayvei ” of the literary commiinicai ion* accompany- 
ing. If I do not write, you wouM at any rate hear from the 
office, directly or indirectly. For you are a man of the world. 
•VIr. Mitter— using the term in tli: inuoccut sense, that iu which 
I regard myself a mtii of tht wot Id --and voii did not end vour long 
despatch, personal, social, and legal, wit hour a bu dn vhs lefcrcncc. 
After the tactics of vouug ini.sc;, my youug Itachelor reserved his 
unerring dart for the p)s( script. f Bit alas ! though my man of the 
worlds understanding appreciated the prudence of rJujs introducing 
the matter instead nj writing a separate letter to the inanag‘.*r, mv 
iiiibusincbslikc ways, or to sp-'ik more accurately, the chaos on 
my table, sp'dle l the whole gam?. So far from getiing any reply 
or seeing your article in print, you did not get your sub.scribcd copy 
of Reis. 

26th August. 

Now your desparrh has tunic 1 u;\ you may bo sure of an account 
in the office ol “ Reis and Rayyct ” from August 1890— for that is 
an advantage— -whether your MS. be published or not. Yourcopy is 
safe, though your “copy ” may be supfiressed— if that poor pun be 
any consolation to you. Don’t’sulk, my dear fellow, I shall trv to 
humour you. I confess 1 have a sneaking liking for you with 
all your youthful pranks and peccadilloes. .And I like Premiks and 
Premikas and always d>i my best to encourage love and letters. 

I have from a long time pa'st been expecting to sec educated ladies 
shaming the male man into earnest study in order to inainiain 
his position and clevantig the tone of our society. I am thank- 
ful to God for s})aring me to see the bright day dawn at last un- 
ini;»takably. The review will probahlv appear this week, which 
will be mighty early considering that friend M.dabari’8 Cfujmt and 
(rujratis has only just been noticed in the third edition received 
early last year— after his second had been entirely ignored ! 

I have already tired you I am afraid, and have certainly not 
left enough space lor entering at proper length on the subject of 
the late shameful prosecution of Reis and Rayyet, You know all 
about it. You say you know one of my enemies. There you arc 
rno Jest— certainly mistaken. I know you know many. I know 
you fellows X all were fanuiug aslies into flame. You of a place 
which has been called a “ Pari Khana,” though without a 
drop of “ Pari,” were in ccstacies at the prospect of the ruin of 
a paper the like of wiiicli, according to Europ'au opiiiiou, has 
iiev" r been proliu e f in India, an f ol the imprisonment and 
con.cquenc death in all likelihood of a man who has sacrificed 
himself to the public good aiivl for an example to his countrymen 
of a quiet, honest citi/,eu acconiing to his ligdus, and who 

had never done auv ol you harm, ha I ir?v?r inf)lc'Ucd any one at 
all, unless by speaking ili-‘ truth iu the geiieral iurcrcst. You 
talk of admiring Rr/t ,ifid Rdyyet. 1 am afraid you are only 
ticklctl by the jokcs---ar most pleaded wi:h the litcra^j^— -but you 
miss the soul that breathes through the writing. You have no» 
understood tlie persorrility which expresses itsedf in tlie words. 
Had you imbibed the spirit of the paper vou would have been a 
better man--you would have shown more' enthusiasm of fiouL- a 
more earnest sense of duty. You would have sympathized with the 
spirit in which the obittriry notices which were seized upon bv 
strangcr.s as a splendid opportunity for ertnhing paper and editor, 
and you woul I have done your best to prevent the conspiracy, or, 
if unable to do that, to reduce its numerical strength, of at any 
rate to vindicate within the circle of yoiir influence the good faith 
of the writer. It was your host of miscellaneous, irresponsible 

• This refers to a short review, since published, of “ Pramila,’* 
a book of poems written by a young Bengali girl, 
t In the F. S,l asked him to have ray name registered in his 
office as a subscriber to Reis and Rayyet, 

J I am sure, at all events hope, that he was not in earnest when 
he included me among his enemies. 

e 

DEAFNESS. An e^say describing a really genuine Cure for Deaf- 
ness, Singing in Eira, &c., no matter how severe nr long-standing, will 
fjc sent post free.— Artificial Ear-drums and similar appliances entirely 
^iiiperseded. Address THOMAS KEMPE, ViCTOrtlA CuAMBSRP. 

9 Southampton Building, Holborn, London, 
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•croakers and calumniators that inflicted the real wrong by * * * 
I was terribly prejudiced all round. 1 would not, under any 
circumstances, call in Hindu ladies to save myself, though many 
advisers, including Wilson the Dail^ News^ remonstrated with 
uic for iny maudlin senriment or consci vatism. * * * My 

only consolation is that the leading men of the bar gradually 
came to learn rhat • • • j personal feeling 

in taking up my pen but wrote entirely in the public interest. 

What shall I say ol your dogmatising on a matter in which after 
my own heart I was guided by the best lawyers in Calcutta ? You 
think this, that, and t’other ! Wliat ! are you greater than 
Bonnerjea or the Advocate General ? 

You say it was not my good policy to go up to the 
High Court. Surely no giant of a Mitrer is needed to tell me 
that. Why, my own health, if nothing else, admonished me to have 
done with the nonsense as quickly as possible. My own counsel at the 
Police Court prc8^ed me repeatedly to .submit to the court. But 
then 1 thought not of policy, but of honour and triith and the 
public good. Believe it or not, even at that hour — that criti- 
cal moment, when I expected every moment to swoon on the floor 
from the suflocating atmosphere of the court, 1 thought of perhaps 
sin unworthy world- -1 was anxious to leave a good example of 
fortitude and rectitude. I was anxious that my friends might not 
have to blush for me. Yes, if there were a personal regard, it 
■was a wish not ro tarnish my rc.^utarioii under the prcs.sure of 
.persecution aggravated by ill health and financial strain. Alas! 
the glory of the stand 1 made has been wiiolly lost upon even 
educated Bengalis like your good self. 

Yours most sincrrclv, 

SaMBHU C. MoOKHRJi-E. 


AN INDIAN JOURNALIST.* 

(From the CaUuttA Vniveniiy Magazine, January, 1896.) 

It is an eminently readable volume that Mr. Skrine has produced. 
The life story, as told by him in the form of a studv, is one of 
entrancing interest. We read it through at a sitting. Mr. Skrinc’s 
mode of telling it is really admirable. If the common Anglo-Indian 
biographies (like Shad well’s Clyde or Goldsinid’s Outram) were 
written with a tithe of his skill, they would not have fallen still- 
born from the press. Only one flaw we can detect ; it is that he is 
too often in the moralising vein. The disquisitions on biogra[)liy, 
gn letter-writing, on heredity, kc,, are mere digressions, and are 
singularly out of place in a life of 71 pages only. 

Sambhu Chuncicr’s letters have an unique charm. They have 
a flavour all their own. No one who had read his enormous sen- 
tences and carefully chosen unfamiliar phrases in Reh ^ 
Rayyet, could have imagined that its editor could write such dcUght- 
luf prose. 

In fact, in these letters he lays down his gigantic turban and his 
cumbrous and appears in the plain clothes of a kindly-hearted, 

scholarly old man. As he himself wrote to a young correspondent : 
“ Friendly letters, to rav mind, ought not to be stately narratives, 
or rigidly construed statcnicnis, or claborare arguments. They 
should be of the nature of familiar intercourse. For my part, I 
love to talk with you through the pos.r, giving myself up to the 
bent of the hour or the suggestion of the moment.” 

There is one feature which makes these letters of peculiar value 
to our young men. It is their excrcmelv simple and idiomatic dic- 
tion. Sambhu Chundcr consciously laboured for this end. “ I have 
penned through the word ‘accustomed,’ not because it is in any 
way wrong or inaccurate or infelicitous, but because I wished to 
show that a simpler word would do, and be perhaps more expres- 
sive because it is downright Englirdi, which iltc other is not.^ . . 

1 wished to present another example 10 ilic youth, which is 
^aiurally fascinated by the music of voluminous words and of 
rolling periods, in order to give it confidence in its knowledge and 
taste ”(pp. 149-150). This is a lesson which our young men, 

especially the writers of our college correspondence, would do well 
to lay to heart. 

Another delightful feature *of these letters is that they arc strewn 
over with specimens of Dr. Mookcrjcc’s subtle humour. 

We give a few of the shorter pabsages whicli I am sure the 
reader will enjoy : — 

(i) “ I fear that, like Napoleon the Great, I am too much given 
to asking questions. You may answer at leisure, or not at all 

(ii) “ But it is time enough to send you an assurance that your 

correspondent lives ” (p. . 

(iii) “Sir Walter Scott said to his dear son-in-law— ‘ Be a good 

man, lohn !* Easier said than done, might Lockhart reply. The 
difficulty is about the way. rhe Rishis, ancient and modern, are 
usually silent ” (p. 164). 

* An Indian Journalist: being the Life, Letters, and Correspond- 
ence of Dr. Sambhu C. Mookerjee late Editor of Rcis and 
Rayyet ” Calcutta. By F. H. Skrine, i.e.s., Calcutta; Thacker, 
SpmkJkCo. 1895* 


(iv) *♦ I am naturally a very mild man, as 1 believe most brave 
men arc” (p. 251). 

(v) “ No longer the formidable White Mogul of all India, vou 

may be loved without liigh treason or low suspicion. . . The 

inoit gubliing seiuimcnt from the Antipodes cannot bcjvcry danger- 
ous.” Letter to Lord Duftcrin (p. 332). 

These letters contain much information about Dr. Sambhu 
Cluindcr Mookerjee’s inner man, and, indeed, they look like a 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson in an epistolary form. They also contain a 
good deal of the private thoughts of men who* have made their 
mark in Intli.ui history. All these causes combine ro make these 
letters very delightful reading. Wc could not help going through 
do//?ns of pages every time that wc opened the book, and wc can 
confidently recommend it to our readers. 

Of Mr. Skrinc’s work, we shall say only a few words. To him 
it was a labour of love, and he has done it very well indeed. He 
deserves the thanks of the Bengali community for making one of 
their members known to the civilised world. If Europeans ever 
come to respect Indians it will be from reading lives like these. 
Mr. Skrinc’s introduction to the letters is excellent. We notice 
one serious inaccuracy only : the controversy as to the authorship of 
the i^asudeva Vijaya has not been stated with impartial fulness. Tr.c 
photogravure of Dr. Sambhu C. Mookerjee, which forms the 
frontispiece, has been very finely executed, 'fhe printing does 
credit to the Bee press. Indeed, in the course of a hurried reading, 
we could discover three mistakes only, /Vz., “ vour’s ” p. xxvii 

(probal)ly sic in orig.) “ guage ” (|>. 69) and “ ormal ” (p. 150). 

There arc two changes for which the book would have been the 
better. The index ought to have bceti placed at the back of the 
volume, and Mr. Skrinc’s “head pieces” to the several letters 
might well have been printed in a different type from the letters 
themselves — as in Froude’s Life of Carlyle. 

We heartily wish that the book would run into a second edition, 
though wc are afraid its price would stand in the way of any large 
sale. As all profits from this book arc to go to the late doctor’s family, 
it would be a disgrace to our countrymen if it docs not command a 
wide circulation. 


MARK TWAIN INTERVIEWED IN BOMBAY. 

In the course of an interview with a Times of India representative, 
Mark Twain gave an account of some early experiences : — 

“ How did I make ray first start in journalism you ask ? Well 
I first stumbled into it as a man falls over a precipice that he is not 
looking for. I wasn’t, as far as I could sec, intended for a journal- 
ist, but out in Nevada in those early silver days it was a struggle — 
a scramble from pillar to poht— and one had to get a living as best 
he could. 1 was invited to take a place on the staff of a daily 
newspaper there — the Territorial Enterprise — and I took it. I should 
have taken command of a ship if it had been offered, for I wasn’t 
particular in those days. I had had no training, but yet they 
offered me the post of first officer, not the chief editor, but a 
subordinate post, and I remained in the jourri ilistic proLssion for 
four years in Nevada and San Francisco together. On the Terri- 
torial Enterprise I was what they call^^d the City Editor. It was a • 
large title, but the pay was not correspondingly great, in fact, the 
name was merely for style, in reality the City Editor should 
have been called the local reporter. The post was, so to 
speak, flung at me, I didn’t ask for it. There was a chief 
editor, a news-editor, arul a f clegraphic-cdiror, and in those 
days they gathered in from the San Francisco and Sacra- 
mento papers a good part of the reading matter of the 
journal. VVe were expected and supposed to furnish facts pure 
and simple for the columns of the Enterprise, but there were not 
facts enough to fill the required space, and so often the reading 
material was largely a matter of imagination — sometimes based 
on fact, but not always. After about four years in these parrs I 
went off to the Sandwich Islands to write a series of letters 
concerning the sugar industry there for the Sacramento Union, 1 
was gone about five or six months, and when I came back I con- 
cluded to deliver a lecture or two on the Sandwich Islands, and 
1 did so. It seemed an easier way of making a living than by 
journalism ; it paid better, and there was less work connected 
with it, so I dropped journalism and took to the lecturer’s platform 
for two or three years. Then I went on an extended tour in 
Europe, which lasted for five or six months, and when I returned 
I was asked to write a book. I did so, and from that time on I 
have written books mainly. Up to the present I have stepped 
out of silver-mining — that, by the way, was my first start in 
Nevada — into journalism, from journalism into lecturing, and 
from lecturing into book-making, each of these steps being 
not forced in any way, but the one leading to the next by a sort of 
natural sequence.’’ 

Method of Literary Work. 

The conversation having turned to his method of work, Mr. 
Clemens remarked ; “ I work very regularly when 1 work at all. 

I woik every day and all day from after breakfast till late into the 
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night until the work is finished. I never begin to work before 
eleven in the morning, and I sit at it till they pull me away from 
table to dress for dinner at seven at night. They make me stop 
then lor a while, as they think 1 might overwork myself, but I 
don’t think there is any fear oi that, for 1 don’t consider the kind 
oi writing I do is work in any way : it is in no sense a labour with 
me. The mere physical work would not hurt me or anyone 
else, you can sleep that off. The mental part of it is nothing 
but amusement ; it’s not work. I always write my own copy. 
1 have tried a type-writer and also a phonograph, but I couldn’t 
get along with either.” 

“ You do not find dictation any help then — 

“ I couldn’t learn the art. I could conceive that for commercial 
correspondence it would be easy to do, but there’s no inspiration 
about that. There’s nothing to help inspiratiou or whatever 
you may call it, like the sight of your own work as it goes along. 
1 am not a very rapid worker, but wltcn F sit down to it I get 
through a fair amount in a day. For instance take ‘The In- 
nocents Abroad :’ it contains 650 octavo pages with about 200,000 
words on them. 'Fhat book I wrote in a good deal of a hurry, 
aiitl thet’s the only book I ever wrote in a hurry. The contract 
compelled me to furnish the manuscript complete on a certain date, 
therefore 1 worked every day from one o’clock in the afternoon 
till midnight, and I got it finished in sixiy-iwo days. I must have 
written on an average 3,000 words per day.” 

“ What do you find most helpful in your work 

“ Tobacco,” replied Mr. Clemens, picking up a capacious briar- 
root pipe, which was kept busily engaged as he paced up and down 
the room, enveloped in a thick cloud of smoke. “ I always smoke 
when at work ; 1 couldn’t do without it, I smoke by necessity. 

1 did stop smoking once for a year and a-quartcr but in 
that year and a-quartcr 1 didn’t write any thing. 1 have no 
works in contemplation just now, but as soon as I get at 
leisure I shall go to work again. There arc two or three 
things I want to write and 1 may— no doubt shall— write some sort 
of book on this excursion, but I always leave myself quite free in 
these matters. I never make any promises to myself or anybody 
else, because I don’t like being hampered by the feeling that some- 
thing has to be done when perhaps I am not in the mood to do it.” 

Passing from Mark Twain’s own works to those of other authors, 
the name of Rudyard Kipling was mentioned. “ I have met him 
several times,” said Mr. Clemens, “and I like him very much, I 
admire his work prodigiously. 'I’here is no question as to his genius: 
that must be confessed by everyone. He has genius and plenty of 
it, and if there is any fault found with him it can only be as to the 
accuracy of his presentation of Indian matters. There is sure to be 
criticism of detail ; every author has to put up with that. His 
accuracy of detail may be criticised here, but we in other parts take 
his accuracy for granted. We don’t know anything about that, and 
besides we don’t read Itis work for fact anyhow ; we read it for 
the pleasure of it. I have an amazing fondness for his “ Plain 
Talcs,” and I think that some of his ballad work is inimitable; J 
don’t see how anyone could possibly surpass it.” 

Memorising the Lhctures. 

To an interviewer from the Bombay Gazette^ Mark Twain confided 
something as to his lecturing method 

“ 'fhen I presume you preapare carefully for your lectures ?”— 
“ Yes, 1 am not for one moment going to pretend I do not. I don’t 
believe that any public man has ever attained success as a lecturer 
to paid audiences (mark the qualification), who has not carefully 
prepared, and has not gone over every sentence again and again 
until the whole thing is fixed upon his memory. I write my 
lectures, and try to memorise them, but I don’t always succeed. If 
I had a better memory it would be worse in some respects, for 
when one has to fill up an ellipsis on the spot, there is a spontaneity 
about the thing which is considerable relief. 1 ought re.illy to 
write the whole thing beforehand, but I don’t do it, as I prefer to 
use material which has appeared in my books. The extracts, however, 
are seldom exactly the same as they are printed, but arc adapted to 
circumstances. 

“ No, I don’t localise, because to do that you want to be well 
posted up, and know exactly what you are about. You must be 
exactly prepared beforehand. I never pretend that I don’t indent 
on my books for my lectures, for there is no object in doing that. It 
is all very well to talk about not being prepared and trusting to the 
spirit of the hour. But a man cannot go from one end of the 
world to the other, no matter how great his reputation may be and 
stand before paid houses in various large cities without finding that 
his tongue is far less glib than it used to be. He might hold 
audiences spell bound with unpremeditated oratory in past days 

DEAFNESS COMPLETELY CURED 1 Any peison suffering 
rom Deafness, Noises in the Head, &c., may learn of n new, simple 
treatment, which is proving very successful m completely curing eases 
of all kinds. Full p irticniars, including «ii my unsolicited testimonials 
and newspaper or^ss notices, will be sent post free on application. 
The system is, wiihout doubt, the most snrr.essfnl ever brought before 
the public. Address, Aural Specialist, Albany Building'^, 39, Victoria 
$trect, Westminster, London, S* W, 


when nothing was charged to hear him, hut he cannot rely on 
being able to do so when they have paid for their seats and require 
something for the money unless he thinks all out b. ‘forehand. 

“You ask me whether ray memory has deserted me on the 
platforms sometimes? Yes, it has sometimes entirely. And the 
worst of it is that, as | prefer to select things from ray books, my 
remarks are often in the narrative form, and if you lose yourself in 
the narrative it is not very comfortable, because a tale should have 
an end somewhere. Still I have generally managed to get our of 
the difficulty some way or other. It is really very curious to see 
what a man can do on the platform without the audience suspecting 
anything to be wrong. A ca.se in point occurred in Paris a 
year ago. I began some opening remarks at one of my ‘At 
Homes* there with an anecdote, as for some reason or 
another I wanted to fill up the time. I began telling the anecdote, 
but I found when half-way that my memory regarding it had gone. 
So I switched on to another line, and was soon leaving the half-told 
andccdotc far bcliind. My wife and daughter were present. And 
I afterwards asked them whether they remembered the breakdown. 
They replied ia the negative. I then asked whether they heard 
the finish of the anecdote with which I had begun my remarks, 
and they at once replied they had nor. As you say, if anyone 
would be likely to discover a flaw, it would be mv wife or my 
daughter, and when I found that they were unaware of the defect, 

I was quite satisfied that the audience in general knew nothing 
about it.” 


OUR REOARDS TO MR. RUSSELL 

The writer of these lines iiereOy lenders ii) Mi. W. Cmik Russell tlie 
assurance of Itm thanks and appreciaiion. I ii.ave aUv lys loved sea 
stones, and ilmse of Mr. Russell st lud at Hie head of their class. 
From ‘‘ Tue Wreck of m* Gmsvennr” to “ L'si, Ye Landsmen!” I 
have read them all. Yet sail waier, and the tliiiii's theieou and therein,, 
are not tne only things he know.s aliniit; not hy many degrees of latitude. 

Ill his last book he m ilex's a sailor talk thus : “ I have suffered from 
the liver in my lime, and know what it is to iiave felt mad. 1 say I have 
known moments when 1 cnuul scarce r’*sirain myself hom bie.ikiiig 
windows, kicking at ih- slims nf all won ai>pi o iched knocking iny 
head against the w.ill, yelling with the yell of one who drops m ,i fit 
.ind all me while my i>iaiii vvis as healtny as the healthiest tli it ever 
filled a human aknd, and nothing was vvanted but a musketry of 
calomel pills to dishxige the fiend, ’&c., &r. 

So inucii for wh it Mr. Russell’s sailoi (•>!' Mr. Russell himself, )says 
and there are plenty of people who can testify that tins is not a bit ovc 
drawn. One fact in particular it helps us to realise, namely, that the 
life of a sailor does not guarantee good health. Indigesiioii .md dys- 
pepsia—of which liver complaint is a sequence and a symptom — is as 
Common among sailors as among iHiidsinen. 

One nf the latter, however, may now leii of his experience. “ All my 
life," he says, “I had snffared fiom biliousness and sick bcadaclies. I 
would have an attack about every ihiee weeks. Ai such rimes iny 
appetite left me, and 1 coubl neither rat onr drink for days tog»*iher. I 
suffered from drea Hui .sickness and 5trainii>g, and vomited agrernish- 
I yellow fluid. My head felt as though it would burst. 1 bad a bad taste 
in the mouth, s.illow skin, and the whiles of the eyes turned yellow. 

I was recoinineiided to adopt vegetarian drer, and did so, Imh the at- 
tacks were just as irequcnr .tnd violent. I consulted doctors and took 
their medicines, but was none the bciier foi it. In this way I went 
on year after year.” 

Well, we shall agree that there coiihl scarcely be .a worse way to go on, 
and It all came about thus : 'J'he overwoiked stomach put more woikon 
tlie liver than the latter could do. ladignint and disgusted at thi-. the 
liver refused to do a stroke mote th in ms proper share. Hence iiioie 
bde accoiiMilated in the blood ih.ni ihe bvei was able to remove. This 
surplus bile acts as a slow poismi — md not so very slow either. The 
longue is furred, the headaches and feels dull and heavy ; the eyes 
.and skin are greenish*\^llovv , tiiere is dizziness and n.uiiea ; cold 
hands and feet ; spots before me eyes ; a pungent, biting fluid rises into 
the throat ; constipation ; high coloured kidney secreiion ; prostrated 
nerves; iiritabiliiy ; loss of a»nbiiioii ; fears aod foiej^lings, &c., &. 

This is “ hilionsness " or “ liver complaint" in irs simplest for m. 
When long unchecked it produces irregular action of tire heari, 
rheumatism, gout, and any, or all, of a dozen nthei org mu: disorders. 
There is no more cert.iin 01 powerful impulse to inisbehavioiii ; suicide 
and other crimes idieii resuliing. 

What to do? To get rid tif the piMson by slariiug the skin and 
bowels into energetic actioo ; then to keep them going at a healmy and 
natural gait. How to »lo this? Let our f»iend Mr. F. Widger, 4, 
Portland Square, Plymouth — whom we have just quoted — speak on 
that point. 

In his letter, dated March 3rd, 1893, he adds : 

“Two years ago, after all medicines had failed m help me, I first 
heard of Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup. [ procured it ironi Mr, R. 
I.uke, Ciieinist, Tavistock Road, aod began to use it, and nothing else. 
After having consumed one bottle I fuiml myself vastly better, and by 
continuing with it 1 got rid of my old trouble altogether.” 

We should mention that Mr. Widger is a tailor and outfitter at 
Plymouth, and well known and respected in that community. H.e 
permits us to use his name out of gratitude for his recovery. The 
potency nf Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup over liver disease Udue to 
its ability to cure indigestion and dyspepsia, which is (ns we tmve said)* 
the cams of liver disease. 

Every house on ihe land, and every ship on the sen, should have this 
remetly as n necessary part of their stock nud< stores. Perhaps Mir» 
Russell may recommend it in hii next book. But no musketry of 
caloiitel pills/’ 0 1, no, 
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A Wonderful Medicine. • 

BEEC HAM'S PILLS 

A KE univcis.'illy jk'i- 
initieil to be WOI til 
a Giiine.'i a box, tor 
Bilious aiul Nervous 
Disoiders, siicli as wind 
and Pain in the Sto- 
mach, Sick, Headache, 
Giddiness, Fulness, 
Swellina after Meals, 
Dizziness and Diow- 
siness, Cf»ld Chill's, 
Klushini»s of Heat, Los« 
of Appetite Shonnesi 
of Bieath, Costiveness, 

Scurvy, and Blotches on the Skin, Distmhed 
Sleep, Frightful Dre iins and all Neivous and 
Trembling Sensaiioti, &c. The first dose will 
give relief in twenty niinutes. 

Every sufferer is earnestly invited to tiy 
one box of these Pills, and they will he ac* 
Icnowlcdged to he 

WORTH A ODINEA A BOX. 

For feni.iles of all ages these Pills are in 
valuable, as a few doses of them carry off all 
humours, and biing about all that is requited 
No fema e should be wiilioiu ilicm. There is 
no medicine to be found equal to Beecham's 
Pills for removing any obstruction or irregu- 
larity of the system. If taken according to 
the directions given with each box, they will 
soon restore females of all ages to sound and 
robust health. This has been proved by thou- 
sands who have tried them, and found the 
benefits which are ensured hy their use. 

For a Weak Stomach, Imp nred Digesti<»ii, 
and all Disordeis of the Livci, they act like 
magic, a few doses will he found to vviok 
wonders on the most important organs in the 
human machine. 

The Natives of India will find Beecham’s 
Pills the finest medicine ever introduced lo 
their nonce ; the European residents also will 
fiiol then'* of great value for cooling the blood. 
For throwing off fevers and pievencing inflam- 
iiritioiis m hot climates, they stand without 
a rival. 

These are Facts testified continii.illy bv 
memlwrs of all classes of society, and one of 
the best gUM»antecs to tlie Nervous and Debi- 
lilalcd BEECHAM’S PILLS Me 

Ltir^^esi Sale of any Patent Medicine in the 
world. 

Beeoham's Magic Cough Pills. 

As a remedy for Omghs in general, Asthma. 
Jironchial Affections, Hoarseness, Slioiiness 
of Breath. Tightness and Oppiession of tire 
Chest, Wheezing, &c., these Pills stand nni i- 
valled. Let any person give Beecham's Cough 
Pills a trial, and the most violeent Cough will 
in a short time be remove<l. 

Beeoham’s Tooth Paste 

Will recommend itself i»ring effi.'','icions 
and ec«»nomical: it is packed in neat aniigtii 
collapsible Tubes. 

NOTICE. -G. Atherton & Co. will forward 
on receipt of lettei, samples at the following 
rates : size 9^d. at 8 annas per box ; i-i/^d. 
size 12 annas per box, 2s. qd. siz»* 2 rupees per 
box; Tooth Paste I2 annas per Tube, these 
rates do not include the cost of postage which 
will be added to the amount. 

Sole Wholesale Agents for India, 
BURMAH dc GEYLON. 

Q. ATHERTON & CO., 

3, new CHINABAZAR STREET, 
CALCUTTA. 
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The volume, uniform with M mk**ijee’s 
Tiavels and Voyafres in Bengal ^ consists of 
more tliHO 500 pages and coolaiiis 

PORTRAIT OF THE DOCTOR. 

DEDICATION ( To Sir W. W. Hunter.) 

HIS LIFE STORY. 

CORRESPONDENCE OF DR. S. C. MOOK.ERJEE. 

Letters 

to, from Ard.'4gh, Col. Sir J.C., 

to Atkinson the late Mr. K F.T., C.S., 

to B oieijee, Babn Jyotish Clniodir. 

from Baiiei jee, ihe late Kevd. Dr. K. M. 

to Baiieijee, B tbu S iiodapi asad. 

from Bell, the late Evans. 

from BliHdd.Mii, Chief of 

to Biiiaya Kiislina, R »j t. 

to Curlii, R »i B ih »diir Aoanda. 

t<» Chatteijee, Mr. K. M. 

fioin Claike, Mr. S.E.J. 

from, lo Colvin, S«r Auckland. 

to, fiom Dufferiii ami Ava, ihe Marqoisof. 

from Evans, the Hon'ble S«r Guffiih H.P. 

to G iogiili, H ibu Kisiin M ihaii. 

lo Gliose, B.ibii Nabo Kissen. 

to (tliosli, B ibu Kali Piosaoiia. 

m Giaham, Mr. W. 

from Griffin, Str Lepel. 

fimn Giilia, Babn Snoda Kant. 

t<* H ill, Dr. Fiiz E Iwarii. 

from Hmnr, Mr. Al‘an O. 

fioiii Hunter, Srr W. W. 

i<» Jenkins, Mi. Edw.iid. 

to Jung, the late Naw.ih .S»r S ilar. 

M Kuighi, Ml. F*aul. 

fiom Kuight, the late Mr Robert, 
fioin Linsdownc, th»* Marquis of. 
to Law, Kumar K'isiod.is. 
tu Lyun, Mr. Percy C. 
tu Mahomed, Moulvi Syed. 
to Mallik, Ml. H. C. 
to Maistoii, Miss Ann. 
from Melba, Mr. R. D. 
to Mura, the late R «j a Dr. R tjendr.ilala. 

lo M<»okeijee, late R »ja D.ikhiiiaranjan. 

from Moe>keij<’C, Mr, J. C. 
fiom M'Neil, Professor H. ^San Fiancisro). 
to, fioin Murshidabad, the Nawab B ilia- 
door of. 

from Nayaraina, Mahamahap.olhya M C. 
from Osborn, ihi* late C'doin*! R<»oert 1 ) 
to Rao, Ml, G. V-nkata Appa. 
to Ran, the late So T. M idbava. 
to Rmigan, St William H. 
from Rosebeiy, EmI of. 
to, fiom Rom ledge, Mr. James, 
fiom Russell, So* W. H. 
to R'nv, Mr. G Syainala. 

to Sastri, the Hon’ble A. Sashiah. 

to Sinlia, Babn Brahmanauda. 
from Sircar, Dr. Mahcndralal. 
from Stanley, Lord, of Alderlry. 
from, to Townsend, Mr. Meredith, 
to Underwood, Captain T. O. 
to, fiom Va.nb< 5 ry, Professtir Arniinius. 
to Vrnc.’iiai amain ah, Mr. G. 
to Viziao igram, Maharaja of. 
to, fiom Wallace, Sir Donald Mackenzie, 
to W«»od- Mason, the late Professor J. 

LK.TTKRS(& telegrams) OF CONDOLENCE, from 
Ahdiis Subhaii, Moulvi A. K. M 
Ameer Ilossem, Hon’ble Nawab Syed. 
Ardagh, Colonel So J C. 

Hiiieijee, Babu Maniiiuihanath. 

B iiierjee, R.ii Bahadur, Shtb Chunder. 

Baiih, M. A. 

B'dciiambers, Mi. R. 

Del), Babn Manahar. 

Dutt, Mr. O. C. 

Dutt, Babu Pro*»addotB. 

Elgin, Lord, 

Ghose, Babu Narendra K. 


Ghosh, Rihu Kali Prrisaiina. 

Giaharii, Mr. William. 

H ill, Di. Fiiz Edward. 

Haridas Vihaiid is Desai, the late Dewan. 
Iyer, Mr. A. Krmhuaswami. 

L Hubert, .So John. 

Mahomed, M-oilvi Syed. 

Mitta, Mr. n C. 

MirH»r, Babn Sul lif «;hiir. 

M o*»kerjee, Raja Prary Mohan. 

M ookerjee, Babn .Siiieiwlia Nath, 

Miirshi labad, the Nawab B.ihadooi of. 

R nitleilge, VIr. Jame.s. 

R ly, B ibii E. C. 

R<iy, B ibii Sarat Chunder. 

S loyal, B ihii Dinabiiiulho. 

S iviti I Libi ai y. 

Tipper I, the Bara Thakiir of. 

Vamb^ry, Piofessnr Anninins. 

Vizianai*! am, the Maliaiaja of. 

POSTSCRIPT. . 

After uaying the expenses of the publication 
the surplus will be placed wholly at llip dis- 
posal of the family of the deceased man of 
letters. 


Oiders to be made to the Business M m ig- 
er, ‘’Au Indian loiirnalist,” at the Bee 
Press, I. Uricoor Duti’.** Line, Welliiighin 
Stieei, Calcutt.a. 


OPINION ON THE BOOK. 

It IS ;i most interesting recoid of the life of 
a remarkahle man.— Mr. H. Bibiiigtoii Smith, 
Pi ivate Secretary to the Viceroy, 5ih October, 
1895. 

Dr. Mookerjee was a famous letter-writer, 
and iliere is a breezy freshness and originality 
about his correspondence which make it 
very interesting reading.— Sir Alfred W. Corff, 
K.C.I.E., Director of Public Insiuciion, Bengal. 
26ih September, 1895. 

I It IS not that amid ihe piessure of harassing 
official duties an English Civilian can find 
either time or opportunity lo pay so graceful 
a tribute lo Ihe memory of a native personality 
as F. H. Skrine has done in iiis biogiaphy of 
the late Dr. Sambhn Chunder Mookerjee, the 
well known Bengal journalist (Calcutta ; 
Th.ickei, Spink and Co ) ; not are mere many 
who ^te moie worthy «»f being thus honoured 
tiiaii the late Editor of AVir and Rayyef, 

We may at any rate cordially agree with Mr 
Skniio that the story of Mookeijec's life vvitli 
all Its lights and shadow**, is pregnant* with 
lessons for those who desire to know the real 
India. 

N » weekly oaper, Mr. Skrine tells ns, not 
even the Hindoo Patriot., in its palmiest days 
midei Kn-iotias P;il, p..j«iyed a degree nf m. 
fill-ore III any w.iy 'ippi o irliing that which was 
S’loo aliainetl hy Reir and Rayyet. 

.A man of large lieaii and great qnaliti. 
es, his de.ilh fiom piMMinionia 111 the eaily 
spring III the List yr;ir was a distinct and 
he.ivv loss to Indian j'oiroalism, and it vv.is 
an a'J*niial>le idea on Mi. Sknrie’s put to pm 
his Lif- an<i L^'iieis ni).ni i e«:»)rd. — The Times 
of Jndtty (B'linOax) ST)i»*mber 30, 1895 

li Kiaielv that ih'* liff- of an Indian journal. 
1st becom**s w'Miiiv nf piibliratmn ; it is more 
larely still that such a life comes to be written 
by an Anglo-Indian and a membei of the 
Indian Civil Service. But, it has come to 
pass that in the land of the Bengali Babus, 
ibe life of at least one man among Indiaij 
juurnalisls has been considered worthy of 
b*'ing wiitn*M t,y an E'lghshinan.— The 
Madras Stanu’atd, (Madras) September -to 
1^95 

The late Editor nf Reis and Rayyet was a 
piofmind student and an arcfnnphshed wmih» 
who has left his mark on ludi.ui journalism! 
In that he has found a Civilian like Mr. 
Skrtne to recoid the story of his life he is 
more fnitmiate than the great Kristodas pal 
himself.-— The Tribune, (Lahme) October 2 
1895. 

For much of the bingraphical m.itter that 
isnies St) freely from the pi ess an apology is 
needed. Had rwi biography of Dr. Mookeijer, 
the Editoi of Reis and Rayyet., appeared an 
explauatimi woulu have been looked for. A iiiaii 
of his rem likable personality, who was easily 
fiisi among native Indian journalists, and in 
many respects orenpied a higher plane than 
they did, and looked at public affairs from a 
different point of view from theirs, could not 
be suffered to sink into oblivion without some 
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a*tempt to perpetii'it« His memory by the usual 
expedient of a “ life.” The difficulties common 
to all biojiraplieis h ive in this case been in- 
cr-M^ed oy spt*rt il cncum-'tanccs, not me le.isi 
of which H thit the amhor belongs to a difffr- 
eni i.ice from the sulrj-cr. ll is tine mat 
«oioi»>* E'ti»l jiimen there were m iny admirers 
of the learned Doctrrr, and that he on his sole 
un(ier-.tood the En^libh character as few 
forei*Miers nndersiainl it. Hot in spue of this 
and Ins reniirkahle as*«iinil ition of Enuli^h 
niDdc'* of ihonj{ht and expression, Dr. Mn<rUet- 
jee remained to the last .i Biahmin of tlie 
Brahmans — a conservaiion of the best of Ids 
iii.ientance that wins notlnni* but lesprou anri 
approval. In cons^•qnence of ihis, his ideal 
biojrrapher would have been one of his own 
disciples, witli the same inlienied sympathies, 
and named like him m Western leiinmj». If 
Bengal had producerl snrh another man as Or. 
Mookerjee, it was he who should have written 
his life. 

The biographv is warmly appreciative 
without being neeillessly laudatory ; it gives 
on the whole a complete picture of the man j 
and in the book there is not a rlnll page. 

A few of the letters addressed to Or. Moo- 
keijec are of such miimr irnpmiaiice tlial they 
might have been omitted tiritli advantage, but 
not a word nf his own letters cmild have iiccn 
spared. Ti say that he writes idiom itic Eng- 
lish is to say what is short of the truth. His 
diction IS easy and correct, cl^ar and stiaigh.t- 
forward, without Oriental luxuriance or stiiving 
after effect. Perhaps he is never so charming 
RS when he is laying down the laws of liier.ary 
form to young aspiirints t«) fame. The letter 
on page 285, for instance, is a delightful piece 
of criticism : it is delicate plain-speaking, and 
he aceninplishes the difficult feat of telling a 
would-be p let that his productions are not 
in the smallest degree poetry, without one 
may conclude, either offending ilie youth or 
repressing his ardour. 

For much more that is well vvorth reading we 
must lefer readers to the volume itself. Inti in- 
iically it is a book woitli Imymg and reading. 
— The Pioneer^ (Allahabad) Oct. 5, 1895. 

Tlic career of An Imiiao Jonrnaiisi” as 
described by F. H. Skmir of the Indi.in Civil 
Service is exceedingly inteientiiig. 

Mookerjee's letters are marvels of pure dic- 
tion wliicli is heightened by Ins nervous style. 

The life lias been told by Mr. Skrine in a very 
pleasant manner and which should make it po- 
pular not rmly with BttOgalis but wiili .all tliose 
wini are able to apprf*< i.ite merit inimane I by 
Ostentation and eanmstness unspoiled by 

liar-liness. — The Muhamni uian^ (M idras) Uci, 

•>* »S9S- . . , . 

Tnc work leaves notlimg to be desired either 
in the way of complei^*iiess, iniparti.ility, or 
lifelike portrayal of cb iracter. 

.Mr. Sknne deals with ins iiiierestmg subject 
with the nrif,iiling insliin l of the bingi .iplier. 
Every side of Dr. Mookeijee’s complex 
character is treated with sympathy tempered 
by discrimination. 

Mr. Skrine’s narrative certainly impresses 
one Willi the individuality of a remarkable man. 

Mookeijee’s own letters show that be b id 
not only acquired a command of clear and 
flexible English but that be had also assnni- 
l.ited th It sturdy indepeiidenrc of thought 
and character winch is snppose<l to be a pecu- 
liar possession of natives of Great Brii.iin. 
His reading and the stores of Ins general in- 
f()rtn<iiion appear to have been, considering 
bis npportiinities, little less tli.in marvellous. 

One of the first to express his condolence 
with the family of the deceased writer was the 
present Viceroy, Lord Elgin. Mookerjee ap- 
pears to have won the affection not only of 
the dignitaries with whom he came in contact, 
but also of those in low csiaie. 

The impression left upon the mind upon 
laying down the book is that of a good and 
able man whose career has been graphically 
portrayed. — The Englishman^ (Calcutta) Oc- 
tober 15, 1895. 

The career nf an eminent Bengali editor, 
who died in 1894, throws a curious light upon 
the rare elements and hereditary influences 
Which affect the criticisms of Indian jouinul- 
ists on British rule. 

The “ Life arid Letters of Dr. S. C. Moo- 
kerjee,” a hook just edited by a distinguished 
civilian in Calcutta, takes us behind the scenes 
•f Indian journalism. 

It is a narrative, written wi|h insight and a 


complete mastery of the facts, of how a clever 
youth gradually grew into one of the ablest 
leader-writers in Bengal, and still more gradu- 
ally m.iiurcd into one of the fairest-minded 
editors that western educalion in India lias 
yet produced. If the training and experience 
wliicIi develop tlie journalist in England are 
sooietioi'*s varied, they seem in India to have 
an even wider r.inge. 

But tlie object of this notice is to show how 
.a greii Beng ill jouni ilist is made ; space for- 
bifls ns to enter upon his actual peiformances. 
They will be found set forth at sufficient 
length, and with much felicity of expression, 
10 Ml. Skriiie’s admirable monograph. It is 
char irrerisMc of the noble service to which 
Mr. Skrine belongs, that such a bonk should 
have issued from us ranks. Dr. Mookerjee 
iv.i.s no ootimist. One of his brilliant speeches 
contained the following sentence : — “ India 
lias neither the soil nor the elasticity enjoyerl 
by young and vig irons communities, hut pre- 
sent I he arid rorks and deserts of an effete 
civiliz ilion, hardly stirred to a semblance of 
life by a foreign occupation dozing over its 
easily-gained advantages.” This was true of 
the pre-Mntiiiy India of 1851. If it is no 
longer true of the Queen’s India of 1895* 
owe it in no small measure to Indian journalists 
like Dr. Mookerjee who have Uhtmred, amid 
some misrepresentation, to quicken the 
“ semblance of lif^ ” into a living reality. — Tne 
(London) October 14, 1895. 
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Novelty in Ayurvedic Medicine. 
AYGRVEDIO PHARMACY.. 

36, Lower Cliitpoie Ro.itl, Fouzdari 
Balaknana, Calcntta. 

Kaviraj Nagkndra Nath Sen, Physician, 
Smgeuii, Acconcbeiir, practises the Ayurvedic 
system of medicine, after having obtainted a 
diploma at the fin.il examination of one of 
the G'lvernrnent medical Instiluiions of the 
counti y. 

SPECIFICS^ 

for all ordinary diseases, like Fever, Cough, As- 
thma, Pntiiisis, Dialiries, &c., including disi- 
eases brought on by iriegul.iriiies of kind*!. 
Catalogues, containing full accounts of diseas- 
es ami remedies, are transmitted on applica- 
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ThoiisaiirU of unsolicited Testimonials from 
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CATARRH, 

Hay Fever, Oatarrhal Deafiaess. 

A NEW HOME TREATMENT. 

Citfferers ate not generally aware that these 

‘ diseases ate contagious, or that they are 
due to the prese?>ce of living parasites in the 
lining membrane of the nose and ensiachian 
tubes. Microscopic research, however, has 
proved this to be a fact, and the result is that 
a simple remedy has been formulated whereby 
these distressing diseases are lapidly and per- 
manently cured oy a few simple applications 
made a; home by the patient once in two 
weeks. A pamphlet explaining this new treat- 
ment is sent on receipt of stamp by A 
Hutton Dixon, 43 & 45 East Bloor St 
TORONTO, Canada. 

Scientific American. 
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WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 

GENUINE HOM(EOPATH^ 

A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Rai Chaudhuri, L M. S. 

Homoeopathic Practitioner^ 

M ly be consulted by letter or personally 
daily at his residence, 30-I, Colootolab Street, 
Calcutta. 
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CONTEMPORARY POETRY 


THE PURPLE EA.ST. 

11 Y WILLIAM WAT.SON. 

Never, O craven England, nevermore 
Prate thou of generous effort •-ightewiis aim ! 

Betrayer of a People, kno’^/ .1 » shame ! 

Summer hath passed, and A itumn’s threshing floor 
Been winnowed ; Winter at Armenia’s door 
Snarls like a wolf ; and still the sword and flame 
Sleep not ; thou only sleepest ; and the same 
Cry unto Heaven ascends as heretofore ; 

And the red stream thou might'st have staunched, yet runs ; 
And o’er the earth there sounds no trumpet’s lone 
>To shake the ignoble torpor of thy sons,; 

But with indiflf'irent eyes they watch, and see 
Hell’s regent sitting yonder, propped by thee, 

Abdul the Damned, on his infernal throne. 


Ymi in higli places ; you that drive the seeds | 

Of Empire ; you iliat say unto our hosts, 1 

“ Go ihilhrr,” and they go ; and from our roasts j 

Bid sail the squadrons, and they sail, their deeds j 

.Shaking the \v<irld : In ! uom a land that pleads { 

For metcy where no mercy is, the ghosts . 

Look in upon you faltering at your posts— | 

Upbraid you parleyoig wl.ile a People bleeds 
To death. Wnat stay, the thunder in yom hand ? | 

' A fear for Eogland ? Can hei pillaied fame , 

Only on filth forsworn scmrely siand, 

On faith forswon: that mmdeis babes and men ? 

Atftsnrh ihe remis of Txlm y’s tenm e Tiieu ; 

Fall her accursed oveatm's‘5, in God’s name ! 


I 


Heaped in their ghastly gr.ives they lie, the breeze 

.Sickening «.’er fields wiieie olheis vainly wait 

For burial : and the butchers keep high state 
r In silken palaces of perfumed ease. 

. Jlie pnnth'erof the desert, matched with these, 

Is pitiful ; beside their lust and hate, 

Fire and the plague-wind aic compassionate, 

Andsoft the deadliest fangs of ravening sras. 

How long shall they be borne ? Is not the enp 
Of crime yet full ? Doth devildom still lack 
S.tmc consummating crown, that we hold back 
The scourge, and in Christ’s borders give them room 
How long shall they be borne, O England ? Up, 
Tempest of God, and sweep them to their doom ! 


DEAFNESS An essay describing a really genuine Cure for 

-“Xl Srrii™ THOMAS 

9 SoOthamptom Buildjmg, Holoorn, London. 


I had not thought to hear it voiced so plain, 

Uttered so forthright, on their lips who steer 
This nation’s course : I had not thougiit to hecai 
That word re-echoed by an English thane, 

Guilt’s maiden speech when first a man lay slam, 

“ Am I rny brother’s keeper Yet full near 
It sounded, and the syllables rang cic.ar 
As the immortal rhetoric of Cain. 

“ Wherefore should wc^ sirs, more tlLin they — or they — 
Unto these helpless reach a hand to save 
An English tha^'**. in this our English air, 

Speaking for Er dand? Then indeed her day 
Slopes to its twilight, and for Honour there 
Is needed ^ u a requiem, and a grave. 


O toweri Daughter, titan of the West, 

Behind a thousand leagues of foam secure ; 

Thou toward whom our inmost heart is pure 
Of ill intent : .ilthough thou threatenest 
With most unfilial hand thy mother’s breast, 

Not for one breatiimg-space may E irth endure 

'Pile thought of Wai’s intolerable cure 

For sindi vague pains as vex to-day thy rest ! 

Put if thou hast more strength than ibou c uist spend 
In l. isles of Peace, and find’st her yoke too tamr, 

Help n«» to smile the cruel, to befriend 
The sncrour|p-,s, and put ih^ filse to ••bame. 

.So shall the ages laud thee, and thy name 
Be lovely among iiaiions to the end. 


Still, on Life’s loom, the infernal w.itp and weft 
Woven each hour! Snll, in ango^t lenown, 

A great realm w.itrhi ig, under God’s grr.it frown ! 
Ev^r the same ! The little childirn rlefr 
In twain : the Imle lender maidens reft 
Of rnairleuliood ! And through a little town 
A sti.inger journeying, wiote this record down, 
“In all the place the.re was not one man left.” 

0 friend, the sudden lighrnmg of whose pen 
Makes Horror’s conntrnanre visible afar, 

And Desolation’s face familiar, 

1 think this very England of my ken 

Is wonderm.s like that little town, whete .eic 
I n all the streets and houses no more men 
-^Tke IVes/winster GtiscUts. 


. DEAFNESS CO.VIPLETELY CURED ! Any person siififering 
rom Deafness, Noises in the Head, &c., may learn of a new, simple 
treatment, which is proving very successful in completely curing cases 
of all kinds. Full particulars, including m.iny unsolicited testimonials 
and oewsp iper press unices, will be sen» post free on applicEition. 
The system is, wiihoui douot, the most successful ever brmigbt before 
the piiplic. A I Iress, \ui il Sneci disc, Albany Buildings, 39, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, London, S. W. 


remit by posted money orders, if possible, as the safest and most convenient 
Sttitertbers tn the ® .. enures acknowmpnent throuf^k the Department, No other receipt will be 


j> Z .,..v.v»/rirfV as ft ensures ac/inowteagmeuf farouKn .. 

par t unneeessarp and Khtly to cause confusion. 
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The Select Committee on the Cotton Duties Bill agreed to the fol- 
lowing provision : — 

“ No duty shall be levied under this Act on any goods which at the 
conniiencement of this Act ate upon the pieinises of any mill and are 
ready for issue therefrom, either without undergoing any further process, 
or after being made up into bales or packets : 

Provided that a list of such goods be made up and deposited with 
the Collector within seven days from the commencement of this Act. 

(2). — The returns of the production of such goods prepared under 
section 8 of this Act shall be separate from those of other g oods.*’ 

The Select Committee repot t : 

“There is now to be leviable an uniform duty of three-and-a-half 
per cent, ad valorem on cotton goods produced in British India with 
power to apply tariff valuations as in the case of custoins-duties. 

We have, at the instance of the millowners, provided that the 
returns of goods produced shall be rendered once in each month 
instead of twice. 

We have made additions to section i6, respecting inspections 
of mills, for the purpose of protecting secrets pertaining to trade 
processes. 

We have amplified sections 28 and 29, relating to the taking of 
samples, by enabling the Government to prescribe, when necessary, 
what are to be deemed to be sufficient samples, and owners to re- 
quire that any sample taken at a mill shall be delivered to the Col* 
lector in a sealed cover. 

We have added a section (41) providing that no duty shall be levied 
under ilie propj^sed Ad on any goods which at the commencement 
of the Ad .arc upon tlie premibci of any mill and are reatly for issue 
therefrom. 

We do not think that the measure has been so altered as to le- 
quiie re-puolicaiion, and we recouuiiend that it be passed as now 
amended. 

J. Westland. 

Alex. Euw. Miller. 

C. B. Pritchard. 

J. D. Rees. 

G. P. Glendinning. 

P. Playfair. 

We dissent from the recommendation that the Bill be passed. 

G. P. Glciuiinning. 

P. Playfair.” 

Thus all of the Committee sign the report. But the two non-official 
members, in a separate note, do not agree with the recommendation to 
pass the Bill. In pursuance of the same plan of protest and non* 
opposition, at the final debate on Monday, while objecting to the 
policy of Government, they agreed to the measure without voting 
against the motion to pass the Bill. 

*** 

Foi.T.OWING the suggestion thrown out at the Bombay mixed meeting 
of Natives and Europeans, Poona, by way of praciic.il protest against 
the excise on coarse cotton clmhs, at a native mesling, on Feb. 2, of 
2,000 |»ersor.«, resnived that all Indians should wear cotton gnnds 
nianiifactured in the cniinti y. Tlic Poona patri<»is are pradic.il men. 
But do thfy brlieve ihe scheme ferisible, to say noihing about the other 
objections ? 

There is a piopnsal to budge the Mahan.ady at Cuttack, to link the 
Bengfil-Nagpui with the East Coast Railway. 

• • 

An order having passed for the tindal or the man in charge of a boat 
to wear, after the manner of the ganwallas, a badge, the boatmen of 
Karachi have struck woik. Pending a seiilement and to prevent public 
nconvenience as much as possible, the Port Trust are plying their 
boats fiee. 

The Convocation of the Calcutta University comes off on Satur- 
day, the 22iid Febinaiy, at 3 P. M. 

• • 

We give below the dates of the University Examinations for the 
year 1897 

The Entrance, 28ih and 29111 January and ist, 2nd, and 3rd February. 
The F. A., ... 8th, 9th, loth, iith, and 12th March. 

The B. A., ... 8ih, 9th, loih, iiih, 12th, and I5ih March. 

The M. A., Prenicliaiid Roychand Studentship, B. L , and Honours 
in Law Examinations of the cut rent year will be held on ihe i6th 
November ilext and following days. The re-exaininalion of the un- 
successful candidates at the 2ud L. M. S. Examination will cumineiice 
on the i6ih November, 1896. 

♦ # 

During January, 45,347 persons visited the Indian Museum, that 
is, 1,417 male and 480 female Buropeansi and 31,882 male and 11,568 


female Natives of India, at a daily average of 2,155 during the 21 
public days. 

Mr. W. Griffiths goes on six months’ leave. Professor A. Pedler 
acts fur him as Principal of the Presidency College. 

• • 

The holidays of the year prescribed for the Court of Small Causes 
of Calcutta, are : 


New Year’s Day ... 

January ist. 

Sii Panchaini 

„ 20th and 21st. 

Dole Jaira 

February 28th. 

Eed-iil*Fiir 

March i6th and 17th. 

Good Friday 

April 3rd and 4th. 

Chaitra Sankranti ... 

„ nth. 

Id-uz-Znha 

May 25th and 26th. 

Dasahara 

June 20th. 

Mohiirrum 

„ 22nd to 24th. 

Patiha D.'iwazdabum 

August 22nd. 

Janmashtami 

Dusserah Vacation, including Maha- 

„ 3tsr. 


laya, Durga, Lukhi and Kali Pujas, 
and Bhratridwitya ... ... Oct. 6th to Nov. 6th. 

Jagadhatri Puja ... ... ... November 13th and I4thr 

Christmas holidays ... ... December 24th to 3tst. 

All Sundays are holidays. 

The d.iy which may be fixed by the Government of India for live 
observance of the Birthday of Her Majesty the Queeii-Eiiipress of 
India shall also be a holiday. 

• • 

There was an interesting meeting, on January 16, of Indians or 
ratlicr of the Society of Aits, Adelphi. The occasion was the reading 
of a paper, by Colonel R. G. Woodtborpe, of the Indian Survey Dc- 
paitmcnf, on “The Shan .Hills; Their People and Products.” Mr. 
Geo. Cuizon, Under Secietary for Foreign Affairs, presided. 

The Chairman, reports the Standard^ introduced the lecturer “ as 
one possessing long and unique experience of the Indian frontier, having 
been a member of the Commission, under Sir W. Lockhart, which 
explored the Southern Pamirs and the Oxus Valley, and established 
friendly relations at Chitral. After being head of the Indian Intelli- 
gence Department at Simla, Colonel Woodtborpe was transferred to 
the noith-e astern frontier, and was placed in charge of the survey 
operations on the Commission then delimitating the boundaries be- 
tween Siam and the States we had taken over as part of the heritage 
of Bill Ilia. It was natural, therefore, that he should have been made 
a member of Mr. J. G. Scott’s Commission of Inquiry into tlie 
geographical chaiacter ol the areas out of which it was then proposed 
to make a buffer Stale.” 

“Colonel Woodihnrpe g.ave a graphic description of the physical 
features of the Slt io States', which form the easternmost poiinm of 
ou« Bill possessions, Under Biiimesr rule peace and qoi»»l wei »• 
sekltoii ih'-ir lot, and evi«l'*nces were plentiful of the depopn unoi of 
Stales tiial weie at one time under piofiiable cultivation. Soice our 
occupaiion of Mandalay an improvement had been obseivable. T(» 
the devoted labours of our political officeis and their able assistants 
to then rrsomcefuiness in emergencies, and their iohnite tact ami 
skill III de.iiitig with both ruleis and people, the Shan States owed 
then pi esfMU peaceful and happy condition, and theirWrfcie.ising pros- 
perity. Having described a long journey through the Smies, ao4i 
illustiated some of their peculiarities with liine-light views, the lec- 
luier spoke of the habits of the people. Gambling, be 
uoiveisal ; and on maiket days respeciable-looknig men be 

seen seated in a booth, or some other shelter, selling tickets from 
little l)«M»ks for the lottery of the thirty-six animals, a diagram of wnicb 
hung behind him to assist the investor in making his choice, Attempts 
wete bring ma<le, with some success, to reduce the excessive public 
gambling, but as the receipts from the licences were very great, and in 
Keiig Tong some were set apart to provide pin money for the Queen 
and Pi li. cesses, the reform must not be effected too violently. The 
S iwbwa was assisted in his government of the State by sixteen Minis- 
ters. They received no settled salary, but a certain proportion of fines, 
taxes, &c., and were often very poor, the daughter of the Prime 
MiniHier of Keng Tung having a vegetable stall in the market. 
The State was divided into districts, each under a hp iza, or com- 
missioner, with four or five advisers, invested with ceitain magis- 
terial, civil and revenue powers. These llpazas had the power of 
life and death, without reference to tife Sawbwa. Each district 
was subdivided into village circles under their owu head men. The 
chance of studying these peoples to full advantage was, added the 
lecturer, fast slipping away. Up till now they had been almost en 
tirely isolated, owing to the insecurity that had prevailed in the 
regions where they were settled. In consequence, they had, no 
doub>, preserved their languages and institutions in a far purer state 
that! members of the lame races who had lived under happier and 
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more penccfnl condition* •‘Uewhere. Now, however, an era of peace 
seemed to have set in. These tribes were in constant coiit ict with 
the outside world ; their languages were undergoing modifications, 
Mdn dying oui. ami ilieir customs wei»* being assimilated to iho>p of the 
^hans and Many illusirarions of this had comp under his 

observation during the past h.id-yp.ii. He would, th^ipf nr, lecom- 

mend any one int»*ifsied in siicn inq iirie«. to come bpf nr n w.is too 

late • the induceimMiis were siirrlv sufficient— a gn<»d iilmatp, in the 
midst of splendid m *ninain scenciy, simple, friendly fink lo live 
among, and an occiid mon full of interest in itself, and sine to lead 
to results of permanent value. Work had been begun on the line of 
railway from Mandalay to the Knn Low ferry on the Salween It was 
hoped that it would tap the trade Western Ynnaii. He would 
have been glad to see a line run up into the Southern Manplateau, at 
least if not to the Salween itself. The construction of the cartroad 
to Tnunggyi had had most excellent results ; but a line of rail would, 
in the Opinion of many qualified to judge, greatly increase the agri- 
ciilimal wealth of the country. ^ ^ 

Sir Charles Crosthwaiie, formerly Chief Commissioiipr of Burma, 
expressed the hope that some public interest would be taken in the 
ve-y beautiful courii’'y and the very remarkable people desciibed by 
Colonel Woodthorpe. 

Lord Lamingion believed that with the advantages of peace and 
security under Biilish Government, the Shan States would be deve 
loped. Properly cultivated, the land would pay any labour. 

Mr. J. G. Scott reinaiked that no one knew wheie the Shaiis 

came from. „ . , . « • 

Sir Owen Burn, Chairman of the Indian Section of the Society 
of Arts, expressed the obligation of the Society to Colonel Wood- 
thorpe and to Mr. Cuizon. 

The Chairman endorsed what had been said as to the importance 
of the particular comer of the world to the ethnologist, the philo- 
logist, and the comparative sociologist. He could imagine no inoie 
interesting study for a man of such tastes than those interesting 
tribes hidden away in this remote country, with customs, super- 
stitions, habits, and language entirely dissociated from those of the 
rest of Vue wotld. The time for studying these people was now. The 
British system that had taken them into its embrace had many ad- 
vantages. It brought the Pax Britannica lo that out-of-ihe-way 
country ; but, on the other hand, it nad a strange and, in some res- 
pects, an unfoitnnaic knack nf flattening out the social knobs and 
excrescences which everywhere anpeared on the suif.ice of national 
character. Those States would benefit by peace and improved 
social conditions, but they would lose by the gradual disappearance of 
those idiosyncrasies which should be studied at once by competent 
students (hear, hear).”— The Standard^ Jan. i6. 

The British system, according to the Undei -Secretary for Foreign 
Aflfaiis, is an eraser. It extinguishes a race by deathly peace and 
Older. There is a call therefore to his countrymen to study the curious 
Shans before they arc transformed by British rule. 


Mr. C. E. a. W. Oldham, ^Under-Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal, in the Financial and Municipal I3eparimems, having been 
transferred, in the same capacity, to the Judicial, P(»litical and Appoint- 
ment Departments under the Chief Secretaiy, Mr. B. Foley, Offg. 
Joint-Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Beitiah, Champaran, acts as 
Financial Under-Secretary. 

• • 

Professor Richard, M.E., has been made to p.iy double penalty for 
his bail temper. On the complaint of E. Calder, llie Chief Magistrate 
has fined the Professor in the sums of Rs. 30 and R^. 100 (hi charges of 
assault and wrongful confinement. Tne evidence for the defence con- 
neci'iig the Su/rd('i^ Times with the prosecution, that the complainant 
was a tool for extorting money for that journal, had 110 effect on the 
M ‘gisiratc. 


^Th K p'lhliL exhihiii<nm by the Professor of the healing power of elec- 
tricity air being repealed by Dr. Maloney who has just arrived to elbow 
nn Hie Piofesor. 'Die D »ciof heialds himself by along array 
of tiierli(*;il dipiniiias, iestimoui.ils, and pi ess extrac ts in the ndvertise- 
iiieiu columns of \\\e En^lishmun, 

« 

« it- 

Professor Schuster, of Owen’s College, Manchester, wiife^to the 


like the images formed by a lens. In consequence, it would not, I 
believe, at present be possible to obtain pictntes of the inside of bodies 
which are more than about an inch thick. The new radiation is very 
diflfeient fioin tli.it of light ; it is not possible to say at piesent what 
Its naluie is.” 

The ciedit nf the first discovery is rhdmed, by the Buda-Pcslh 
Pester Uoyd^ for a Hnngaiian, Professor Plidip Lenard, of the 
Stuttgart University. 

NOTES & LEADERETTES, 

OUli OWN NEWS 
& 

THE WEEK’S TELEGRAMS IN BRIEF, WITH 
OCCASIONAL COMMENTS. 

The mad and in-iddening poetical appeal of Mr. William Watson with 
which we open onr present number, does no justice, poetic or other, to 
the Sultan. He would send him lo an unmentionable place, as a late 
Prime Minister of England would send the Tiiik bag and baggage out 
of Europe. The present Prime Minister, however, takes a more moder- 
ate view of the situation. The horrors in Armenia, if not disproved 
have been found to be vastly exaggerated. Lord Salisbury is 
not deaf to an appeal for redress. The Armenians, we are 
afraid, are more sinning than sinned against. It is the unfortunate 
Sultan who has to answer for all their sins. They of Arme- 
nia are not so suffering as the appeals for their protection make them to 
be. They are more aggressive than their alleged aggressors. Lord 
Salisbury, though not so pronouncedly in favour of the Turk as the late 
Lord Beaconsfieid, has still a sneaking fondness for the Sultan and 
will not lush to war against him. 

At a banquet given by Nonconformists at the Hotel Mctropolc, 
Lord Salisbury made a speech, when he said that the appeal 
made by the Transvaal for foreign support proved what would have 
happened had Ireland been under Home Rule. He upheld the cause 
of the Uitlanders, whose demands had been ignored though they form- 
ed the majority of the population in the Transvaal. Respecting Venc- 
2uela, he said he had never contested the Monroe Doctrine, though he 
had upheld it as Monroe understood it. England, continued ihe Prime 
Minister, was unable to go to war with the Sultan on behalf of Armenia, 
and must give lime for the execution of the reforms. He did not be- 
lieve that the Sultan had ordered the cruelties in Armenia, though his 
Government was weak, wretched, and impotent. The P«»weri>, he 
further added, would watch the execution of reforms, and not go 
further. Refeiring to the loyalty of the Colonies, Lord Salisbury de- 
clared that he caied not how much the British were isolated, so long 
as they were united. 

The remains of the late Prince Henry of Baiienlreig were, on 
Februaiy 4, transferred at Portsmoiuh from the Blenheim to tiie yacht 
Alberta, anchored off Cowes. The Qoeen and Prinr»-ss Ifisiiiic#* visited 
the ship and deposited wreaths on the coffin. The fon-ral t<Mik place 
next day and was a most impf»siiig military ceremony. 'J'lie Queen 
and Princess look part in the procession from Cowes lo VVhip- 
pingham. 

The Times^ Berlin correspondent states that th't Emperor William^s 
action regarding the Transvaal is the natural outcome of the policy 
pursued for years past to secure the development of South Africa 
on German lines under hit own influence, to teo<l»‘t the T»ansvaal 
economicdly independent of the Cape Government. Ii is i*»porled 
' at C.q>e Town ili.it ilm vi-,it f>f Dr. Leyds, il»e 'I'l insvaal Agent to 


Mtwchester Guafdian^ ryi\>\:\\W\\\%\ the discovery of Pmfessor Rriorgcii, 
of Wurzburg, winch may lead to the unt aveling of rhp secrets of ihe 
human system. 

“ h has long been known that the highly elernifi*’d pat lirles pin- 
jerted from ihe negauve p<»le of a vaciinm lobe piodiicr a smtng lii- 
loinosity (pho«phr>rescence) of the glass walls of the tube. Professor 
Rfioigeo’s discovery is th.ai, in addition to this pliosphoiesreiire an- 
oiher radiation is produced which is capable of peneii at mg thiongh 
ail bodies, though not at the same extent; thii**, aliimiimim in more 
transparent to this radiation than Iceland .spar. Fle^h, skm, and blood 
are more transparent than hone, and it is quite collect ihan .1 phonr- 
graphic print can he obtained in which ail the hemes of ihe hand are 
«bown perfectly, while the flesh parts are extremelyf.iint;anyHhnoi- 
mal formation of the honv par ts wonld certainly appear in. ilm photo- 
The images Hie^ howeve>i of ihe naltiie of shadows, and not 


Berlin, IS connected with the Gei m.in pnichase of stjven miles of land 
i on Dekigoa Bay coast. 

' Mr, Gladsff>ne, rep ying to a letter addressed lo him by '»n Egyptian 
: resident in Pans, says th il the moineot for the British ev icii.»lion of 
I E)»ypi appealed to liirn to have arrived some years ago, and that he 
llien lir»ped that other Governments would as^’ist him to effect a settle- 
ment, but that hrrpe was not realised, and he cannot say wliy. 

The Times' Rome correspondent states that Great Britain has referred 
to France the request nf I inly to alhuv the passage of the Italian trop ps 
ihiniigh Z'hI t to the interior of Abyssinia. 
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The Porte is .11 ranging a loan of million francs on the secuiiiy 

of lighthouse dues. 

Mr. Justin M icC irthy retires from the leadership f»f the Irish parly 
owing to ill-healtb, but will letam his se.il m the House oi Commons. 

The Ameriran Senate has ad*. pled the Kiee Silver Bill, replacing the 
Bond Hill of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Holland, speaking at the annual meeting of the Manrhestfr 
Chamber of Commerce, admitted thit Sir James Wesil.ind’s new 
Rdl w.is an honest attempt on the part of the (Joveinment to fulfil 
Sir Fienry Fowler’s pledges made to the II mse of Commons in Fehtii- 
ary, 1894. One of the. adv.mt.iges of the Bill, he. sanl, was that the cus- 
toms and excise moved on parallel lines. 

Advices hom Q ieensI md Slate that heavy fl m.ls ha ve orenrred there, 
in vihirli i weiiiy people have been diowned ami fifty miU*s of r.ulway 
subinei gcd. 


Tni'!FiPH{h (hamhet nf I)*'pu les h.is passed without a division the 
Pekin Coiivriit'on of lime, iSijv 

ThF. Emperor Willi irn his ist:in*d a r'•sMlrU ihink'og tho (imnn's 
thionghoni the wmld for llie gieeriogs on the orr .mi«*o » { hi-i hiith- 
day, ami expressing his giatiriration at their inneasing reidiness to 
co-operate with his tffui.s to promote their welfare. 

The intention to propose to the Reichstag to create a big Germar^ Navy 
has been abandoned for the present session, Pnnre Hohenlohe, the 
Chancellor, fearing to jeopardize the ordinary estimates. 

Notwithstanding ihe strongest opposition on the pait of his wife 
and the Pope, Prince Ferdinand has issued a pioclamati*m announc- 
ing that his son will he baptized in the oithodi'x faith on the 
14th instant, and tliat the Czar will be the sponsor. 

In the course of a speerli marie by M». Baifonr at Biistnl, he said 
that Asia atid Africa were large enough for ail, ami he regarded 
without fear and Je.iloiisy a rnrnrneicial outlet foi Russia on the 
Pacific Occean. Russia, he saul, the world geiieialiy, and British 
ccnuncrce in pariiculai, would be garnets thereby. 

A C ONFl'RliNXF of the Commatioi-is of forces in New South Walc'', 
Victoria, S< uih Australia and Queensland has been held, at which a 
kfhrnie of federal riefrnce was cliafleil, and also tng'iig the immedi- 
ate ad('plion of the nfle in use hy the Iinpeiial foices. 

The United States bond issue has hepn covered five times over. 

Captain Stewart and Lieutenant Alston, commanding the .Sikh foice 
in Nyassaland, lia\ e gained two hnlliant victories over the remaining 
slave dealing Ai.il-s who were utterly routed. The Chiefs who have 
been captiiied wil! be executed forthwith. The trade route into the 
far interior is now jpen. 

Lord Elgm lein.ned to GoverntiKMil House on Sunday, and, after 
presiding at the L’ gi slative Councils oti Mond.iy and Thursday, again 
left, on Friday, f*.^ armise in the Bay. He will be hack in time for the 
next sittiiig (»f th Council to Ire held on the 13111 instant. 

We read in the Englishman of February 5 that the Governor of 
Madras cniild mu accept the invitation of the Adyar Club to a 
f'»rewcll ball in h monr of himself and Lady Wenlotk on the 14th 
February, becaus'*, as he s.aid, the Viceroy and Governors are pre- 
cluded from atit’iiding such festivities during a Court mourning. 
The official mouining in India on account of the death of Prince 
Henry of Baitenhcrg lasts till the 13th February, and Lord VVenIc'ck 
did not think himself jnstified to accept any invitation of a festive 
kind on the day immediately following the elejse of that mourning, for 
the Court nx.urning does not end till later. In Bengal, the etiquette 
If differeo#. Th^ Governor not only accepts such invitations but 
also attends them in succession, while the official mourning, prescribed 
by the Covernor-Gcoeral of India in Council, continues. 

V , 


The Entertainment at the residence of Babu Romanath Chose to the 
Lienreiiant-Governor and Lady Mackenzie, on Wednesday, was 
splendid, considering how parties for mixed gathering in native 
hon'5es now pass as such. He expended freely and was anxious 
that no part of the programme suffered from niggardliness. After 
the fashii>n of the time, arboriculture was largely laid under con- 
tiibiition. Tlie house was fitted for the nonce for high dames and 
mighty calls, Theie was also a full tide of song, mostly a grapho- 
phoiiic lepiodiicii.ni by Father L'lfont. Sir Alexander Mackenzie freely 
enjoyed the e.iiei i.iiiimeiii ;iiid himself atlded tn it by singing for the 
giaphophone sn itclies of two sotigs — “ Once I loved a maiden fair” and 
a .Scoicli song, ami gave tl»e exliibuing Father permission to use the 
musical lecotil III his fuluie pei foiinances. 

The invit.iiiiins f*»r the party included all giades of society. Some 
ladies ami many nOif'i.ils were picsenf, 'I'lie titled and the nntitlrd made 
;i great show. Bibu Romanath was not unmindful of the cieaiure corn- 
huts of his gnc-.is. 


The thiee Ilonoiaty Secretaries of the Anjuman-i-hlain of Surat 
have adilii'ssed tile following letter to Knan B ihadoor Abdul Jiibhar 
of this city : 

“ De.ii .Sir, have fhe pl»*asnre to convey to ymi the thanks of 

ihe Anjnm tn-i-Glain of Sniat foi yr)ni vci y miei esiing letter (published 
III the iiew-p i|)ri legaiding your expeiieiice of the Be-liMiui Arihs 
md v'.in no lo the Hedjiz. Allow ns to assnie you that the 
A njtim .n-i - 1 - 1.1 10 of Sio,ii iw pn nd c»i Mahnmedaiis like you. 

Tilt* mrniiui^' t (lo* A -j iniin-i Islam weie. greatly interested when 
vmir letiei vvi**ieoi tin in, iiul ihny one and .all felt that the 

Almighty t!i *• n.o i»,i'- al 1 rady .0 i e-p' ed y. 11 as one of the best Haji.s.” 

We hope the Kiian B ihadni will follow up his hist letter and give 
to the public his otin*r expei K'iices. He could not better employ his 
honis m it'‘ii(on»»nt, 01 nothing wmihl be mf>re agreeable to him. He 
decliiierl with thanks ihe i.fTeis nf piiv.ile service, successively made to 
linn, that he might dnvoie himself entiiely !*> the seivice of his (Jod. 
Not only me foliovveis of the Piophet but the public in general will 
be miu h iriierest^d in a, book from the pen of one of such mature 
jmlgment and held in general es'er'in. It could not fail to be an 
ambority, it is sure to be a good and unfailing guide to the future 
Hajis, 

A grand-daughter of Ihe late Di. Alex mder Duff, Miss Doff, 
wlu) IS a g»»o(l S iiiskrir scholar, having studied S msknt at Pierlin with 
Piofessors Obl'^nbrrg ,ind G .jdnir, is now engaged on a great work 
“ 'Fairies of Indian Chronohigy down to 1300.” 

In anolhei colnmn will be f mod .a lerter fimn fine rif the medical men 
(»f this city to the aiulurr of A'» Indi.m JminialKt,” objerimg to 
Ml. Skime’.s lem.oks on early marn.ige. The correspondent <ltaws 
.'Ml erroiie*ms -ie, Inn ion fr*i'n the honk. Mr. Skrine is not an advo- 
cate of inf mt, blit. Ill B“ngal, nf early marriage. Tuey are two very 
diffeicnt things. The first is a crime ag.iinst iiatnre : the seem I r 
sociohrgic.il nrcftssiiy III .1 iropiCril clinvile, where the passions are so 
picrorifuis and so overmaste- ing. Mr. Skrine thinks that h^-ie 
rii.irr lages should lake pl.ice as soon after the artamment of ;i c»‘rt.nii 
stage as uossible. How many, he rcmaikb, are wrecked .11 the vciy 
ctiiisel of life i»y Celibacy ! 


The notice of “ An Indian Journalist” sftfTch we repro- 
diicc cBevvlieM*, ihough short, is appreciative. The remarks to which 
exception lias Deen taken by Ihe London journal, belong to what Mi. 
Skrine call-. Dr. Mooketj**e’s “juvenilia” and are introduced lo shew 
a phase in K-s intellectii.rl development. M-*. Sktine evideiiily does 
not hphfvr* III the story about the appomlinent of Lord Canning, the 
last (/Oveinor-General and the first Viceroy of India, and has a verjF 
high regard for the abilities of the first Indian Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who gave lo India something better than the hated 
income who restored order in the finances of the empire reduced 
as they were to chaos by the mutiny, and who, had he not been cut 
off 111 his piinie, would, Mr. Skrine believes, have placed them on a 
basis unsh.ikcn by the depreciation of silver. What A contrast is 
presenter! by his grasp of the situation and the policy of alteinate 
drift and tinkering which has passed current since the days of Mr. 
James Wmon. 


The M ihi.medansof Bnnbay, having cabled a message of condolence 
to the Qiie^Mi.Empress, have received a telegram of thanks ^^for their 
kind sympathy in this moment of deep soirow/* The Muhointdao* 
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of C.ilcuiirt have not combined for the s.imc loyal purpose. The 
societies repreRentinp them ntesin to pioceed imlep^^ndently of earh 
other. The C'*ori:il N aional M ihomed in A'.sociation has le-iolved 
that “ This A'»'»o< i:tiiioi’8 sense of grief .it the untimely «le:ttn of H 
R. H Prince Hc'iiy of BaMenljeijj ije i»'Corded, and ilrit a loiter of 
roiidolence be sent to Hei Cl' inon^ M ■j^'ty the Q i-f o-E npt ess and 
Her Royal Hi{jh'»r*sv Pmiress Beatiire." Tliere s»*eins lo Ite a split 
in tho camp of tlie Central M ihomedans. Recently, we read, .a pre. 
limliiary meeting for a new society w is h»»ld on the 2o h J innary, at 
the residence of one of the prominent members. This organization 
has been named the Mahomedan Constitutional Association, to dis- 
tinguish it from the exiting ones, or to mark them down an unconsti- 
tutional. A cub of Mysore has been anoointed at its he.id. If the 
(.nh has a lithe f>f the org.anizing power of the Ti„’»'', the “Constitn- 
!i.m;d " will soon ovetleap its predecessors. Hot it will not he a w dk 

over. 

The two old Societies welcomed the new Lieutenant. Governor at 
Relvedei^* on Tiinrsday, Sir Alexander M ickenzie gave a joint 
reply to the two separate addi esses. The Constitution il w.is nowliere. 

The Classified List issued hy the S'atistical I)t*parfment of the Custom 
House, C dcutta, is a very useful publication. It will m iteriallv lessen 
tlie work of tlie Depaiiinenl, and is indeed welcome to impotfers who 
will be saved much time and constant references t(» the I)"p iitin»»iit. 
lis want has all along been felt, but it was reserved for Mr. Skrin«> 
to remove it. Tlie List is alphabetical and gives tlir names of 
the articles, their denomination, tlie beading in trade returns under 
which they ate to be entered, and whether dutiable or free on import, 
and if dutiable under what number of the Taiifif Schedule. It 
might be made iiKlepeiidrru of iheTuiflf Act, by adding two more 
heads of information, the rate of dniy and how it is leviihle. 
Being published before the Cotton Duties Act, 1896 (II of 1896) 
and the Act to amend the Indian Tariflf Act, 1894 *896)1 

the List necessarily takes no arcoiini of them, All omissions will 
be rectified and additions made fiom lime to time, to make it a com- 
plete gni<1e. The Collector himself will “be much obliged by any 
information bearing on errors or omissions therein.” The additions 
will be issued free to subscribers. The price has been fixed to 
include only the costs of printing and publication. 


In 1892, the Maharaja of Rcwah married the Maharani of Ojein, the 
only daughter of the late Malnaraja Sir Radhaprasad Sing of 
Dnmraon. That marriage was a triumph for the Dewan Jai 
PrJikash Lai. His Highness of Rewah lakes a second wife in 
the sister of the Mahar.aj.i of Rutlain. All the British snperin- 
tcndiMice during his minority and English education seem to 
have been lost on him. When will our Princes cease to prac- 
tise p iligarny This over-marrying, for one thing, causes no small 
trouble to their States, and is a gre.at hindrance to a success- 
fill rule. English statesmanship in India once consisted in not al- 
lowing Slate prisoners to marry. The present policy of the Paramount 
Pi'wer seems to be not to discourage tlie marrying propensity 
of the Princes. The end is the same or similar. 


The Municiapat Commissioners of Calcutta, as represented by their 
General Committee, are prepared to meet half way the demand for 
increased emoluments to their Chairman to be selected by the Local 
('fovri iHUPni. They are willing to pay the maximum salary of Rs. 3,000 
fix d by the law. But they would reserve the exercise of the discretion 
vested in rbeni ny the law to grant any house allowance, till, porhaps, 
iliry find ihrir new Chairman agreeable to themselves. This disiii- 
clin.iiion to give in at once has been construed in certain quarters as 
a gnod and sufficient ground for depriving the Commissioners of 
the diHrteiionaiy power and empowering the Local Government 
to fix the pay and allowances of the Mnnicipd Cinirman. The 
Commissioners as a body will consider the matter next Thursday 
We have already pointed out that Sir Ashley E hm thought that 
allowances to the Chairman should be capitalized .md invested in 
a hmme for his official residence. Sir Charles Elliott laid dowiilhii 
.a huiise-allnwaiice in Calcutta should not excee>l Rs. a inonili. 


in the G jvenioi -G-neral’s Legislative Council 00 Thursday. Reply- 
ing to the Ilon’iile RioSilieb Bulwarit Rio Biuiskite, the member 
from thoNf* Pi »vmces, the H m’ole Mr. W lodbutn, the late Chief 
Coinniiisioiier, s.iitl : — 

“ Fn *. G 'V^^MMieui of Indi i h ive h 1 1 ilii^ir tfieniino called to this 
r.ise, but Mi-y do not ihuik it necessny to 01 ik“ iny fmtlier inquiry 
into tb<* cnc'iinsranc»*s. 

A y-i V full inqiii I y was made at tbe tune by the Adminisrration 
of (no Central Piovinccs. The result of iliit eiiq nty was repoitcd 
to the G iverniii'oit of India in the following tenns : — 

‘I am directpil 10 reoort, for rh« infoi m if ion of the Government of 
India th-* dpaih, by suicide, of tlie M iiiar.q i of P iina 00 the 8tb of June. 
File Maliaraja shot bis wife de.id, and llien slioi ImuMilf. Tne Political 
A4»*nt foi the Cu hatlisgarli Fendaloties at once pioceeded to B tiangir, 
ilir M ih.ii.ij I’s hea*b|n ariei s, and m ide a del iil»*d enquii y, of winch the 
offici.il leport has just reached the Cliief C nnini'.siooer. 

‘ •\i th'* tun" of tli»» ni'ii der .ind snicid»» I he M ill it ij i w is nodonlitedly 
insane. Sii'Picion of this had before occasionally hinied. His 

inoiber i-, of nnsonnd mind. Tne M iharaja bimselfhid e,pf*rially 
since Ins acc s-^ion, fiom lime to time displ lyed *•(■( ent of con- 
fliico and oii'hnr-'ts of lemoer, only too eisilv to he arrnnnted for in tbe 
iigbl of III'* pi ''^eni n ig**<h', bm rf-girr|f»il it me tim»» is not unnatural 
in .1 not-be i If*') ind sfif-vvil' *1 young Cni»*f, new to powei, impatient nf 
tesii I in, and fonning, in Ins distant an 1 isni.iied iMpital, ex igger aled 
ide is of Ills ow I power in 1 impntanr^. For >;iifh ontlireaks the Chief 
C nii'inssioin'r h is hinisrU h id to t ike th** M iti naj 1 to task To re- 
inoof .Hid counsel he showetl Inmself 1 e.idiiy amenable. Aiid liis bear- 
ing ainl r mvei -.a’l'in wf*i e so, iinifor nily fi ink, com icons ami a'niable as 
to leb'it ail snsp ri 4 )ii of Ins cli 11 ictei 01 intellect bemg serion^ly waiped. 
File let I ibie ending came suddenly when .ifter in oni lire ik nf nn founded 
fe.n .m l sn-picioii of Ins wif**. Ins seivanls .md Ins ^mi on.idmgs, he had 
in i visit 10 tlie Political A.ieii' and C "inni'ssi'Hier of ih* Division be- 
com»* appiienfly c ilni and leasonible. Tn“Miliirani w is .1 sister nf 
tbe R ij a «if iC d lb indi, .1 n'*igbl> nii ing C'n»*f, .md w is a I idv held in tlie 
Ingbesi es'eem by all who knew ner. Tnere w i>i one cbiul of the 
inatnag'*, .1 dangiiiei, wlio sniiamed noinjniy.’ 

It m ly be a«lded tliat lb** P diticil .\ ^ent reported that h*» hid reason 
to believe that tbe immc ii ne cause wineb led the M ib naj i to shoot his 
wife w.is her reins. il to give linn a sum of Rs. 20 ,ojo ftoin her private 
purse for the pm pose of ,i tiip to E igland, which he conir mplated, and 
the Government of India have no information which would lead them to 
doulit the correctness of the report. 

Restrictions were imposed on the powers of the Maharaja, which 
were not imposed on the two other young chiefs, who weie installed 
along with him in January, 1894. Under these restrictions he ch.ifcd, 
hut they were imfouinately necessaiy, and were imposed not at the 
instance of the Political Agent, but by myself as Chief Commissioner. 
The Political Agent, in his relations with the Chiefs in CUhattisg.iih, 
amply justified the expectations in which I appointed him to the post. 
The Diwan was an officer of the Maharaja’s own selection.” 

Mr. Woodburn lakes all the responsibility, if there be any, upon 
himself. The Raja was a lunatic and was born of an insane 
woman. He was put under restrictions, but not such as to save 
him from self-destruction. An immediate cause, uninvestigated, 
of the bloody deed is given. But it was not deemed necessary to 
make the inquest done on the violent or accidental death of any 
ordinary subject of Her M ijesly. If the report now made public 
were published at the time, there would probably have been no 
cause for the agitation of which the present question and answer are 
the outcome. It is the mystery in which the action of (^ iveninient is 
shrouded and the diffiiulty of getting any true inf irmition that 
supply caufiCi for ininy unfounded or ugly rumours. 


To the question of the Hon’hle R ibu Mohiny Mohun R )y, rr'garding 
the apprehended transfer of the Chittagong Division under the 
Government of Bengal to the Assam admiuistr.iiion, the Hon'ble 
Mr, VVoodurn made answer : 

“The Government of India decided in 1892 that the Chittagong Dis- 
trict should be transferred to Assam as soon as setrl^ment operations 
were concluded in it. It was at the same time derided that the expe- 
diency of transferring the whole of the Chittagong Division should be 
considered by the Lieutenant-Governor ofBcng il md ihe Chief Coin- 
inisioner of Assam. Tlial question is now under the cinsKieratioii of 
those authorities, and will be eventually submitted foi the decision of the 
Government of India. 

The Government of India will give attentive consnieiatiou to any re- 
presentation against the proposed transfer which the people of the Chit- 
tagong Division may suhmit through the Govetnniriu of Bengal; but 
they do not think it necessary to publish at present any pipers relating 
to the matter.” 

Tne transfer has been decided upon. It is only a qnesiion of days 
to III ike over a R*?gniation Division to a non-R'*giilaiion Administra- 
tion. Sn Rivets Fnoinp:»oii iifien complained of the vastness of his 
doniiiiions. Sir Ch iiles Ediott agreed to ttait with a portion of 
lliein. It IS a siipetfi'ious assnr ince that a hearing will be given to 
a repiesetuatioii through the proper ch.innri. But will the papers be 
published in proper time to allow tifa representation ? Or, will it be 
rejected as lo.i eatly, tii too late, 01 not to the point ? 


The tragic end of Ram Chandra Singh Deo, the late Raja of Patna, 
ill the Central, Provinces, was made the subject of u question 
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Satutday, Fcbfun^y <?. rSg6. 

THE NEW COTTON LAW NO LAW. 

The English agitation against lh« Iiuiian cotton 
duties f)as fH*gun to l)tar fruit. I'luntt is already a re- 
duction prep.iratory to wholesale repeal. Last Mon- 
day. the two Bills for the purpose were passe.d. 
'riu*y would have been law the previous 'I'hursday. 
but could not be as it was found necessary for the 
Viceroy to be present, who had been aw.iy to the 
Bay to regain health, shattered by a long persistent 
fevtir. Alive to his duty, he cut short his cruise to 
preside at the meeting S[)ecially fixed out of the 
ordi'Miy council day. d'he Bills were introduced in his 
absMucr by tile Finance Minister, on 'riuirsday, the 
23rd nf [anuat y. after suspension of the ordinary rules 
of business. 'Tin' same day, the Bills were referred 
to the S lect Commiit^"e witli notice tliai they would 
be pas-;' 1 the m’Xt Council day, a wetd< alter. A 
motion asking for aimllier werd^’s time, as the proposed 
ineas'ire, wiii'di could he accepie<l only at a sacrifice 
of nearly half a crore of rc'venue, was trio important to 
be disposed off so quickly, was not agreed to. Sir 
James Wesllaiul explained, that a fiscal measure 
should not be delayed in council, but be passed as 
soon as introduced. He had a high precedent for 
his contention in the practice of tlie House of Com- 
mons where, he said, “ when a Resolution on a fiscal 
matter is before it, it practically comes into effect at 
once, without a day’s delay.” We wish the Legis- 
lative Councils in India were as many Houses of 
Commons for the several Presidencies of the Em- 
pire. There may be occasions for passing measures 
as quickly as possible, There may be times when 
delay would be dangerous. The provision in the 
rules for sucli despatch is not iiitended for every-day 
business or for matters requiring serious deliberation. 
The imposition of a new tax or the repeal of one 
is a matter not to be lightly approached or easily 
disposed of. 'The exceptional provisions are re- 
S(*rved for extraordinary circumstances. If every re- 
quest for suspension of ordinary rules were to be com- 
plied with, they might as well not have been made, 
Exce[)lions ought to [jrove, not be the rule. Nor are 
rules iiuide without a purpose. They are so many safe- 
guards for the general gootl. A practice, which cannot 
bode gofjd, is growing to dispense with the fules on 
ordinary occasions. That shews either negligence, 
or l.iziness, or ignorance or a spirit of lawlessness. 
Those charged with special powers have a distinct 
responsibility thrown on them. Let such powers not 
be lightly exercised. Again, tfie giving up of a 
revettne is a more serious task than the imposition 
of a new impost. The repeal, thongl) partial, of the 
cotton duties was a matter of more cancern than 
was its I e-imposition. The repeal, at a sacrifice of 
revenue, demanded still more lengthy considera- 
tion. Sir James was, however, prepared to grant 
time, if the Select Committee found it necessary, that 
is. if they could not finish their deliberatioiKS, after 
every exertion, within the prescribed seven days. The 
Bills were, accordingly referred, for report, to Sir 
Alexander Miller. Sir Charles Pritchard, Mr. J. D. 
Rees, Mr G. S. Glendinning, Mr. P. Playfair, Sir 
James Westland and Mr. P. M. Mehta, who was not 
present in Council or Calcutta, having resigned 
hi.s seat. The Finance Minister was all fairness. 
The unseemly haste he attributed to the desire to 
cause the least inconvenience to trade. He would 


not also, by the reference to the Select Committee, 
bind the members of the Council to the principles of 
the Bills. 

It was unfortunate that Mr. Mehta resigned at a 
time when no non-official member from Bombay could 
he appointed to speak on the Bills. To give the 
people there no cause of grievance, the Finance 
Minister had taken the unprecedented course of for- 
warding beforehand, to that city, his speeches and 
the Bills, “ To-day,” he said, all mill-owners at 
Bombay, and the newspapers there, will receive copies 
of the speeches which I have delivered, and also of 
the Bills as they stand and as now introduced before 
the Council.'’ 

Sir Griffith Evans saw no objection to the reference 
at that stage to the Select Committee, on the under- 
standing that the Council was in no way committed 
to the principle of the Bills, and as the views of 
the Committee would aid the Council in the discus- 
sion of the measure. 

To he in order, the same Committee was ap- 
pointed twice to report on the two Bills — one to 
provide for the Imposition and Levy of certain 
Duties on Cotton Goods, and the other to amend 
the Indian Tariff Act, 1894. 

It is not said how many times or on what days 
the Select Committee sat. They considered the 
papers numbered i to 16 placed before them, and 
made their reports. 'These reports are dated the 
3rd of February, the day the Council sat for passing 
the Bills. It will be remembered that the Bills 
were referred to them, on the 23rd of January with 
instructions to report within a week. The reports were 
therefore due on Thursday, the 30th of January. It 
does not appear that any extension of time was 
granted them, nor could it be, for there was no meeting 
of the Council till Monday next, the 3rd of February. 

There is no knowing when they completed their 
deliberations. Four days l)efore they made their 
re|)'>rt, they were functus officio Even if they wrote 
any portions of it before the 30th of January, there 
being no separate dates for them and the whole bear- 
ing an after date, a date subsequent to the determina- 
tion of their duties, the report* is void from beginning 
to end. Its acceptance cannot validate it. 'There 
being nothing to receive, how can there be an ac- 
ceptance ? Presentation cannot bring the dead to 
life. It is a wonder how the first Legislative Assem- 
bly in the Empire could perpetrate the illegality. 
It is no legal maxim that a Legislature can do no 
illegality. 

Could then the reports be acted upmi } Whaf 
becomes then of the structure built on no founda- 
tion } The Council could probably discuss the Bills 
as introduced by the Financial Minister. The de- 
bate was not confined to it. At any rate, the Bills 
as amended by the Select Committee were considered 
in Council and pas.sed as such. The Governor- 
General on the same day gave his assent to the Bills 
miscalled Acts of the Governor-General of India 
in Council. The next question is, Does that 
assent rectify the original mistake, or does it not 
add to the illegality } We do not suppose that there is 
any lawyer who will argue that two illegalities make 
one legality. Are we then to accept the so passed 
Acts as law and be bound by them } 

Sir James Westland might have avoided this pre- 
dicament ^nd yet gained his object, if be could 
see his way to agree to the iiU)tion of Rai BahaduiF 
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Anancia Cluirlii for exteiislr)ii of time. The mem- 
bers of the Committee might fret to sit aiul finish 
their work within the first week. Still they would 
have submitted as the sequel proved in the Council, 
where several memb;irs spoke opposition but had 
none to record. 

We may here make an end of the two Bills. But 
we will go a little (arther. 

When the Council met on Monday, the 3rd of 
February, the Viceroy presiding, Sir James West- 
land, afrer ** expressing the very great pleasure with 
which I and the Hon’ble Members of your Excelleii- 
' cy’s Legislative Council see you take your seat once 
more amongst us as our President,” presented the 
Report of the Select Committee and explained the 
changes made by tfu‘ Committee. He had nothing 
to say about the resui reciii)n of the Committee after 
their legal demise, or how they derived any authority 
to act after the 301 h of January. 

Again the Finance Minister applied for suspension 
of the rules of business, to admit of the report of 
the defunct Committee, dead before the date of the 
report, being taken into consideration. The Presi- 
dent declared acconlingly. Fhe member in charge 
of the Bill then moved that the report be taken into 
consideration. 

If a law could be made at one sitting of the Coun- 
cil, or if the members were to be saved the trouble 
of attending more than twice on one particular mea- 
sure, the rules of business would be different. It is 
nece.ss<iry that a measure be examined at different 
stages, for one thing, to allow time for due considera- 
tion. We advocat(i no unnecessary opposition to 
GovernineiU. It was, however, a sorry sight to find 
non-official membtus al)aiuloning their position in 
a matt<ir which they believed uncalled for, and 
unwisely iiitnxluced. It was a voluntary abandon- 
ment of rights and, tIuMefore, worse than the pass 
to which the. meml)ers of a Local Legislature were 

reduced by the strong action of the President. 

In due co\irse a Bill was introduced, after leave 
taken, without any suspension of the rules of business. 
In pro[)er time, art<jr wide publicity, it was referred 
to the Select Committee. That Committee made 
their report It was for a time before the public. 
Then vvas started an agitation which aimcrd at the 
root of the principle of the Bill. The Governor 

saw t e propriety of the agitation and the neces- 

sity of the reconstruction of the Bill. He was for 
the concession cl litned. He consulted his counsel, 
not one meml)er would agree to any alteration, 
as, for one valid, substantial reason, it could not 
b^ done, at that stage. But the Governor had 
declared himself for it and was determined to 
have it. In spite of the op[)Osition of the entire 
Council, he ordered a re-reference to the Select Com- 
mittee. 'Fhat Committee again deliberated and re- 
amended the Bill as the Governor wished. The 
measure so amended a second time passed the Coun- 
cil and the members did not feel themselves humi- 
L bated. 

In the present instance, several members, official 
and non-official, spoke against the measure, but under 
command of the Viceroy, for we cannot explain their 
conduct in any other way, they agreed to it. 
f in the earlier Bills we were familiarized to the 
f, doctrine of legislation by mandate. Now we have 
I the theory of opposition without a division. The 
'legislative conscience, both official and non-official, 
^tonds towards the same direction. 


THE COTTON DUTIES DEBATE. 

THE viceroy’s SPEECH. 

His Excellency the President said 

'Phe same cause which has compcll^'d me most unwillingly to 
absetit mvself Frojn earlier meetings o1‘ this Council prevents me 
from attempting any lengthy or reasoned arguments in favour of the 
Bills now before it. It is, however, the less necessary for me to do 
so, because I entirely agree in and adopt the defence of the policy 
of the GovcrnTn-Mii which has been made by my hon’hlc colleague 
ill charge of the p’inance Departmet in a manner which, while it 
was in no way deficient in vigour and mastery of detail, has 
been commended here, and will no doubt be recognised elsewhere, 
as showing a full measure f)f temper and moderation. I desire, 
however, more especially to express my entire concurrence in 
what he has said of the nature of our responsibilities as administer- 
ing the affairs of this portion of the great Empire of the Queen- 
Empress. It is, of course, absurd to represent the Government 
of India and Her Majesty’s Government as advocates of two hos- 
tile interests. Hon’blc members may recollect a spirited passage 
in an eloquent speech of Sir Henry Fowler, in which he declar- 
ed that every member of the House of Commons was a member 
for India. Is there to be no reciprocity in this matter f I am glad to 
sav that T am not called iip>n to argue that question after the speech 
of the Hon’ble Sir Griffith Evans to-day. So far as we are concern- 
ed, who hoKl our commission from the Queen-Empress, wc arc 
boiiiKl, as the Hoii’ble Finance Member has pointed out, to 
weigh carefully all the circumstances of the case where, as 
here, other interests as well as purely Indian interests are in- 
volved. 

Now, I should like to look for a moment at the history of rh'-- 
case. The Hon’ble Finance Member reminded you in his intro- 
ductory speech that it extended over three years. None of ns, I 
think, will wish to renew the discussions or even the rnemorv ot 
the discussions of 1894, and all I would say is that I cannot 
fake the description of those discussions by the Hon’blc Sir 
Griffith Evans as completely exhaustive, because he omitted one 
result of that controversy which perhaps did not attract so much 
attention at the time, but which I always thought was of great 
importance ; and that was the admission by Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment that the claim for the imposition of these cotton duties 
must he measured by the financial necessities of India. Accord- 
ingly when, at the end of 1894, wc presented an overwlielming 
case, so far as our necessities were concerned, the imposition of 
these duties was agreed to subject to the condition that they were 
not to be protective. I am not going to enter into any argument 
now as to the propriety or reasonableness of that condition. It 
ii sufficient for my purpose to sav that it was accepted bv the 
Government of India, and that this Council endorsed our accept- 
ance. The raian debate in 1895 was concerned with the method 
by which wc should carry out that condition. Wc, the Govern- 
ment of India, certainly thought then, and Council probably 
thought still more emphatically, that we had amply met our obli- 
gation ; but in matters of this importance wc arc bound to be 
fair-minded, and it lias been impossible for us to rcliisc to ac- 
knowledge that the arrangement which wc thought sufficient last 
year has been inadequate to fulfil our obligation. It then became 
our duty to reconsider our arraiigcineuts. I regret that it was not 
in our power to act upon the suggestion which those interested 
in cotton gooiis in Bombay and Calcutta made to us ; and I join 
with my hon. colleague in recognising the ability, liberality, and 
fairness of mind which are apparent in the papers in which they 
embodied their views, 'i’hcre were no doubt advantages to be 
gained from that proposal, and it was most carefully discussed and 
considered by us ; but wc came distinctly to the opinion— and 
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noil\ing that l»as emerged since has weakened my conviction — 
that this partienUr remedy would fail in what the Hon. 
Mr. Playfair has most truly insisted upon as the all-important 
condition, namely, some reasonable chance ol finality. It 
is impo'.sihlc, of course, to give the hon’blc member the pledge 
he abks. If, as I have said, the imposition of these duties must be 
ruled by India’s financial necessities, he would be a bold man who 
would undertake to prophesy the duration of those necessities ; but 
we do put forward the pres-nt Icgiblatioii in the hope and belief 
that it meets the obligation which we undertook when the duties 
were imposed, that obligation being that the mills in Kngland and 
the mills in India should compete on equal terms. I have said the 
mills in England and the mills in India, because it has been at- 
tempted to put forward the hand loom weaver, and I have been 
somewhat surprised to find this matter insisted upon so strongly 
in this Council. We have had s-nne suggestions from His Honour 
the Lieutenant Governor, based on the statistics of a limited area, 
which of course 1 cannot deal with on the spur of the moment ; 
and we have had an ingenious, atid, if I may say so, an amusing 
attempt by the Hon. Sir Griffith Evans to reconcile his opinion 
of 1894 with the necessities of liis argument to-day. 

The Hon. Finance Member and the Hon. Mr. Rees have, I think, 
shown how entirely difieicnt is the position oftlic hand-loom 
weaver as a competitor from that ofonc set of millowners competing 
with another. I cannot but think that the reasonable men in Lanca- 
shire (and J venture to say that there arc reasonable men there) 
will he the first to acknowledge this fact. I say so with the more 
confidence, because I come from a district Scotland which was the 
liomc of hand-loom weaving in the memory of men still living ; 
but all that I can recollect is row upon row of houses, ilirough the 
dusty windows of which one could seethe looms still there, but 
silent and deserted as an asset of no value, to perish with the 
roof that covered them. It may be said that these weavers at 
home had no duty to assist them : no, but they also were not 
scattered over the vast Empire of India, but were able and knew 
how to bring their influence to bear on Parliamentary elections, 
and they had the Scott. sh ** dourncss " (if I may use a Scotch 
word) that is not easily beaten ; yet beaten they were absolutely 
out of the field, and I have a firm conviction that, if it ever comes 
to real competition between mills and hand-looms in India, I shall 
be able to agree with the Hon. Sir Griffith Evans of 1894 that it is 
not or 5pcr cent, that will save the latter. 

The Government must proceed with the legislation they have put 
before you, and must ask you to pass these Bills. We believe they 
will effect their purpose and restore to the great trade both in Lan- 
cashire and in India the feeling of security which at this moment it 
sorely needs. I venture to hope that, if this most desirable end is 
attained, the somcwliat exited feelings of to-day in certain circles 
will pass away, and it will at least bo acknowledged, as the Hon'bic 
Sir Griffith Evans has most handsomely said, than the G u'crnment of 
India lus had no other object in view but to deal with a most 
diffinilt quc8ri’>n in the manner which, in their judgn.ont, is most 
likely to l>c effectual. 


NAUTCH GIRLS IN LONDON. 

Begum Jan and VVa7.:er Jan, two Nautcli girls who have recently 
arrive I in England imado tiieir first salaam before an E ».J Mi audience 
at 35 Lcircsicr Sipiare. These, it is claimed, arc “ the first two 
genuine Nauti li giils who have ever left the shores jfour Indian 
Empire for Earopj,” and tliev challenge contradicii 11 of this fact, 
djclaring that the so-called Nantcli giiU who have before this come 
lr> Europe were not the gonninc article, i)ut were Iialianor Hun- 
garian women. A Nanicli girl, it is asserted, lias t 'O lucrative a 
living to bt; KMiipted to come away to a foreign country, and she has 
nor tlic m )ral courage to encounter the diffieultics inv -Ivcd in main- 
taining her caste and obiaining her accustomed ' ictuals. The 
general notion that Nautch dances are improper is m t borne out by 
ilie pciloMn inccs of Begum Jan and Wazeer Jan. Ju ' as there arc 
with us respccta do danocs and others, so there arc in India moral and 
immoral N.iiitt li liauccs. 

Th ere is no “mvstic mvfholo ^y” in tlic dances of Begum and 
Wazeer; they execute curious little s^u/f with out-^ trcichcd arms 
and twirling fingers ; tlicy move to and fro with jingling of bangles 
aid an occasional sedate piroiifte, ami, on the whole, their perform- 
a ice is monotonous and unexciting. The girls are accompanied 
bv three musicians, two of whom play extraordinary “ violins,” each 
with forty-seven strings, and tlic other pats two little drums which 
he carries in an apron. The music consists of the usual crude wail- 
ing sounds emitted in a minor key— there is not a major tone in all 
tile forty-seven 8iring8--aml the very drums arc pitched in the tame 
lugubrious (ones. The whole performance, consisting of dance 
music and song, is fascinating enough in its quaint and weird way. 
The girls wear costumes of green and red gauze over tinselled 
-tunics, with little rassclled caps of gold embroidery, and have nose 
rings, small but brilliant, in the left nostril. 

Every Indian Nautch dance has its story, and every dance is a 
pa itomimic representation of the story. What the story was which 


was danced and sung there were no means of knowing, but the 
Nautch girls were obliging' enough to sing a special “Ode in honour 
of the English Press,” of which the . following is as near a rendering 
as possible : — 

“ Rings and Queens with golden crowns and jewels and money arc 
only puppets, 

The real Kings of the world are those who influence with the pen 

And tell people in all parts of the globe what others arc doing. 

Whether from the jungle, or city, or sea, or earth, 

They it is who will find out the truth of every thing ; 

Blit what they write, being the truth, is not always pleasant, 

And 90 they are alwavs very poor.” 

After the dancing Professor Abaji Bhise, of Bombay, gave a clever 
and beautiful “ transform itioii “ performance. A cylindrical lump 
of plaster, which stood in a little brilliantly lighted niche, slowly 
turned into a statue-like head, and this, in turn, Galatea-like,, 
became the head of a living andigood-rutured Indian girl with merry 
eyes and a broad grin. She died away into ilic statue again, and 
then a flower-pot seemed to grow out of the air and a tree sprang up, 
first with leaves and then with bud and blossom. A glass bowl of 
water was then seen in which a fish prcsentlv appeared, and then 
came a birdcage with birds--every transformation seeming to fade 
and dissolve, and grow ag.iin into some new form without any 
apparent manipulation or machinery whatever. 

THE MILLENNIAL FESTIVAL OF HUNGARY. 

The State of Hungary will, under the august protectorate 
of His Imperial and Roval Apostolic Majesty Francis Joseph l.» 
celebrates this year the Millennial Anniversary of its Foundation. 

The whole civilized world takes an interest in this rare historical 
festivity, lully appreciating its high importance. 

The chosen representatives of the Nation have decided to 
organize a series of festivities in order to give foreign guests and 
other visitors a clear and correct idea of the importance, this State 
has proved it.self to be in the historical events of the last ten cen- 
turies, and of its present position amongst civilized nations. 

Solemn Political Acts, 

Festivities 

ill Commemoration of National Heroes ; an Historical Exhibition, 
showing relies of great ‘yaluc and trcasarcs of Art and Industry 
methodically classified : 

an Historical Pageant 

arranged with extraodinary splendour by the higher classes of 
Society, as well aa numerous other symbolic acts and performances 
shall recall to the visitor’s mind the foundation and the vicissitudes 
of this State, revive the weary struggles for national independence 
and Christian civilization, and give testimony of its steady and un- 
swerving contests for progress and liberty, thus to render evident 
the great 

historical, political and cultural Mission of the Hungarian Nation. 

I'he General National Exhibition 
is meant to set forth all the moral and intellectual power of the 
Hungarian People ; it is to comprise not only the agricultural and 
industrial products of the country, but also to show the national 
character and faculties that reveal themselves in popular life, the 
progress made in every line of public instruction, as well as the 
means produced and developed by the country in view of caking 
its share in the economical competition of all the progressive 
Nations of the World. 

Fhe Millennial Festivities will give occasion to the inauguration 
of newly erected puiffic insiitutions as well as to the convocation of 
International and National Congresses, which are to be held by 
nearly hundred different soei.il groups, ('lapses and avocations, in 
view of dibcussing the result attained in the past ai well as the 
aspirations of the future. All the consiinitivc cUlTIents of the 
National Power will iiniie to illustrate, fro-n every ponir of vic^.v, 
the importance of the Hungarian N.iiion as an elcm-.Mit of political, 
intellectual and ctoiininic.il p<)wcrin modern civilization. 

It is unnecessary to ciunncr.iie here, at greater length, all the 
instructive details which will l^e aftroded by the Millennial 
Exhibition to Scholars, Politicians, Literary Men, Artists, Agricul- 
turists, Manufacturers, Merchants and even to simple Workmen. 
We want only to point out such details, as are likely to arouse the 
interest of the Public at large. 

Festivities, Monuments. 

The Millennial F.'stivitics sli.ill comnience on the 2nd May 1896* 

On this day tiie Mille iiiid Exhibition will be inaugurated 
by Hii Imperial and Royal Apostolic Majesty Francis Joseph l., 
in the presence of the Princely Guests, the Members of the 
Dynasty, the Ambassadors accredited to the Imperial and Royal 
Court in representation of all the civilized nations of the World; 
the Members of both Houses of llu* H mgarian Legislature, the 
Hungarian Government and the common Ministers of the 
Monarchy, tlic Members of ihe Austrian Legislature and the 
Austrian Govcriim:nt, tlic Deputations of the Residential City of 
Budapest and of all the Deparrments aiKl Municipal Bo lies of the 
conniry, and the representatives of all its Scientific and Literary 
Societies and Institutions of Fine-Arts. 
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On the following days | 

Thanksgiving services i 

will be held in all the Churches of the country; all the Municipal i 
Bodies, Institutions and Societies will assemble at | 

Special Meetings ; 

Gala Performances i 

will be given in all the fheatres, the programmes of which will 
consist of Dramatical Plays and Operas wliich have been awarded 
first prize ; : 

Gvmnastic and various Sporting Clubs | 

will arrange races, regattas and shooting-matches with valuable j 

prizes. At the same time an almost uninterrupted scries of i 
International Congrcbses I 

and other Meetings will be held, accompanied hy I uaugurations of 1 
public bcildiiigs ; vvliile in various provincial towns and counties 
numerous 

Millennial Art-objects 

(memorials and historical ptiiuiug'') will b: c'cliibitcd and charitable 
and other foutulations created for the occasion will be inaugurated. 
The Government will c^ta'dish 500 primary and technical schools in 
different parrs of the c xinirv. In sli >rt, puhlic life will present a 
varied aiii vivid pictur-, not sntpasud even by Nations of the 
highest cuUir'c. All liies: festivities will culminate in the 
Anniversarv of the King’r. Coionaiion. 

As early as June the ^tli the Royal Insignia, viz., 
the holy Crowtj, the Purple Mantle, the Sword atul Sceptre 
will be conveyed to the Coronation Chapel, there to remain on 
public show for three days. On June the 8th the High Dignitaries 
of the Realm shall proceed irt procession with the Roval lii'-iguia 
to the Royal Castle, there to pay homage, in the name of^ the 
Nation, to the Bearer of the Crown of Stint Stephen. I his 
procession will be headed by cavalcades at tanged bv the Nobilitv 
of the country and by gala carriag’s occupied bv tire Mconbcri. of 
Parliament. The procession shall defile bclore the King and then 
proceed to the new 

Parliament House. 

This monumental Structure 

has been erected at a cost of nearly 16,000,000 FIs, for the Nation 
wanted it to he worthy of her constitution, laid down a thousand 
years ago. Its inauguration will be solemnized by 

a Milb-nnial Meeting of Parliament, 
the first that has evci b en held before. 

After this meeting the Members of both Houses will once more 
proceed to the Royal Ctstle, there to renew to the King the oath 
of reciprocal fidelity, sworn to Ity their anccstois i.ooo ycais ago at 
Puszraszer. 

As a coutiiuiatioi] of this solemn act, the 
Arpad Memorials 

will be erected at tlio^e seven points of the Hungarian frontier 
(Devenv, Ztmony, Munkacs, etc.) which were occupied by Prince 
Arpad ten centuries ago on entering this country with liis horsemen. 

The official Millcnnary Festivities will, on the 27th of Seprem- 
ber. be closed by an act of international importance. ^ [ 

His Majesty the King will on that day open, for intcrnatit)nal 
traffic, the new waterway called the 

“ Iron Gate” 

which c<»lossal work was coiununccd bv Count Szeclicnyi and 
jie<*'^tuplished bv Htingariau F. iginecring arc and capital. 

Finally the last generation of first Millennium will erect as a 
token and memorial .'«jr generations to come 

a Pantheon-like 'riiutnphal Arc 

to hold the statues of all those great men, who hy their genius 
and bravery have .so often led up Hutigiiy to the heights of 
Prosperity and Power. 

The scries of ofH:ial festivities will be diversified by such o 
a tocial and popular character. 'Plicsc will be the 

Interparliamentary Conference for interntional Coiuts 
of Arbitration; 
the Co igress of Jf)urnalisls 

with the view to constitute an International Journalistic Union; 
international Congresses of Art-Historians, of Actors, Pom is. s, 
Athletes, Mountaineers, etc.; numerous National Congresses cnbi.ic 
ing every intellectual and material interest o the country, m 
which the leading personages of all gtoups and branches of 
national production, the highest auihoritics in the field of comm-rc'’, 
industry, comnuinicaiion, eel., as well as those who arc in tic 
forefronts of the literary, spiritual and philanthropic m<>vemcnt.s 
of the country will convene, in order to dcmoustrate their faculties 
and aspirations at this most solemn moment of the History of Hie 
Nation. 

There is a movement in all classes of Hungarian Society with a 
view to carry out the ingenious project of the Artist Paul Vago, 
the great 

Historical Pageant 

Several Municipal BodiC'* have already promised their con- 
currence, while scores of noble men and women, bearers of historical 
names have declared their readiness to lake part at their own 
costs. All the costumes and fashions of all the races and social 


classes who have inhabited this countrv, during ten centuries, ‘.hall 
pass before our eyes in this beaurifull Cortege. The geniuh of the 
artist will call into life in their now living dcscciulaiits all the 
bclligcrant ancestors, who have conquered Pannonia und.r 
Arpad and, during the reign of J.ouis the Great, annexed tj 
this Realm all the neighbouring countries; all the High Dignitaries, 
both Civil and Ec i Icsiastical, who, under Stephen the Saint, 
King Kalman and Mathias Corvinus have spread Cliristianiry, 
Enlightenmcnr, Liberty and Wealth to the extreme confines of this 
part of Europe; all the Crusaders of joaiines Huuyaily; all the Kings, 
Princes, N iblemen atul Poeis of mo.fcrn tim s wlio have led on tlic 
Nation in her struggle for modern ideas. All these historical figures 
will be followed by their retinues or surrounded by the popular 
types of the respective epochs. To judge by the sketches of the 
artists, this Pageant piomiscs, with its glamour, the picuresqucncss 
of its groups and the symbolic significance of its details, far to 
surpass everything that has hitherto been offered on ;/imilar 
occasions. 

The Millennial Exhibition. 

All th'-sc festivals cover an area of 500,000 square metres and 
consist of 169 constructions and pavilions erected at a total cost 
(including private expenses) of 10,000,000 FIs. This Exhibition is 
is divided into two sections, viz. 

I. The Historical Section 

containing, 5 «s above mentioned, Art-Treasures, Relics, Memoraliilia 
aim Aniu|uiti'*s of the past, vvhich shall illustrate the Politicl, 
Religious, Militirv and Private life of each principal period of the 
Hibtoiy of the Nation. 

Hit Majesty Fiancis Joseph l. 

will figure as chief exhibitor, upon whose command tlic Archives 
anil Treasuries of the Dynasty will exhibit a collection of priceless 
value ; 

His Imperial Majc.siy the Sultan 

will sencl the precious relies of those of Hi.s illustroiis Prcdei ssors mi 
the Ottoman Throne who, in the (tast, have marcrialiy inliu 
cnccd the destinies of Hungary. Italian, Geiman, Poli.sh a d 
Russian Museums and Collections have ahso promised to send 
valuable objects relating to Hungary; while the Hungarian 
Clergy, the Aristocracy and the Municipal Bodies have volun- 
tarily offered for exhibition all the relics and art-treasur^-s 
in their possession. Graphic sketches, paintings, histornal 
charts, battlvpieccs, imiraiitins and similar means and objects 
shall fiill up any void that might be left in the picture of an 
epoch, 

'These collections will be accomodated in a group of buildings ilm* 
architectural details af which are a reproduction of all the con- 
spicuous parts of the monumental buildings of the countrv, th is 
presenting a gcMicral review of the History of Hungarian arcliitemur •. 
These groups of buildings, though of a temporary character, have 
nevertheless required an outlay of 600,000 FIs. 

II. 'The Section of inordern Times. 

This section will contain eveyihing offered by similar exhibitions. 
Ncvithclcss, the visitor’s mind will, here too, be impressed with 
ihc solemnity of the Millennium and the cnihusiaMn inspiring 
th : N.itiofi at this momentous period of her History, The 
buildings sh nv the luxury of solemn festivities and the programme 
embraces llu; national life in all its manifestations. And not only 
shall the pt '.cnt condition of Hungary be laid open to general 
view, but the world shall also be impressed with the fact of t he 
great progr-ss Hungaryhas made during the rc-esiablishmcnt of 
her Coiistu itioii, ill I 867, obliteraring, in this comparatively blioit 
time tlic iindortuncs and neglects of many centuries. 

In order that none of the social or economical classes of the 
( ountry .sliouUl remain excluded from the Millennial Exhibition, 
there will oc represented besides exhibiting producers also lho»c 
elements o^' the People which arc not usnallv represented in ex- 
hibitions, vi/., the Army and Navy whose colossal mechanii-m shall 
bo cxplaiiu'd hi all its details, the Public Health Institutions with 
all their vaiiou-i appaiatuscs, Cammerce with its complicated or- 
ganisai'on, its lar-i caching almost invisible thrca.ls, and finally the 
village and country people with their manners of life, their 
ciutoms, and in their picturesque costumes, placed in natural frame 
ill the shape of some 30 dwelling houses copied from nature and 
used by the different nationalities and tribes of this country. 

'These brief indications will perhaps siitiice to arouse the sym- 
pathies of all civilized people and <lircct the interest of Hie public 
at large fif all countries toward the Millennial Festivities of the 
State of Hungary. 


“AN INDIAN JOURNAT.IST.” 

(From the Athenaeum, January 10, 1896.) 

Mr. F. H. Skrinc’s book An Indian Jotirnaiht (Calcutta, Thacker, 
Spink & Co.) lAls the story of the life of Dr. Sambliu Chiiiidcr 
Mookerjee, late editor of the well-known Calcutta paper Reis and 
Rasyet, Dr. Mookerjee muse have been a remarkable mm, and by 

his' death India, and particularly Bengal, has lost its most eminent 
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native journalist. He had a wonderful spirit of independence, 
and stood up iiunfully against his own countrymen when he thought 
their “ reptile press " was behaving unfairly to the British Gov- 
ernment. It was his privilege to enjoy the friendship of Lord 
Dntferin and Lord Lansdowne, both of whom bear hearty testi- 
mony to his worth. He set a great example to his countrymen 
by cultivatitig the friendship of his Mohammedan fellow subjects, 
and hy inculcating the lesson that Hindus and Mohammedans should 
endeavour to live together in peace and amity. He was no friend 
of the fluent orators of what is called the “ National Congress ” 
party, yet he did not hesitate to criticize sharply the British 
Government, if he thought it was talcing a line of policy inimical 
to the best interests of the natives of India. But, while holding a 
manly* straightforward attitude of independence on all questions 
of political importance, he was never tired of avowing what India 
owed to the “British Crowti, which has given us such a strong and 
equitable government as we could never hope to form ourselves, 
which has advanced us lo a new life, and is daily improving us.** 
It is decidedly unfortunate Mr. Skrinc should very unnecessarily 
have revived Dr. Mookcrjcc’s severe strictures on Mr. James 
Wilson, the first Indian Chancellor of the Exchequer, and given 
currency to the apocryphal story of Lord Palmerston*s reason for 
nominating Lord Canning to be Governor-General. Mr. Wilson*s 
untimely death was the greatest loss India has sustained, so far at 
her financial interests arc concerned, and his far-seeing perspica- 
city and true financial genius might possibly have saved her from 
her prescrit grievous monetary troubles. As to the story of Lord 
Canning*s appointment, Mr. Skrinc ought to have known that 
Lord Canning’s illustrious father died in 1827, and Lord Palmer- 
ston first entered the Cabinet in Lord Grey’s ministry of 1830. 
But bating these two points, we have to thank Mr. Skrinc for a 
highly interesting memoir of one whose memory the best sons 
of Bengal will long hold in reverent esteem. 

«AN INDIAN JOURNALIST.” 

MR. SKRINE AND EARLY MARRIAGE. 

To F. H. Skrinc, Esquire, I. C. S. 

Dear Sir. — It is with great pleasure and interest, I have read your 
biography of our late talented countryman Dr. Sambhu Chundcr 
Mookerjee, Editor of Reis and Rayyet. You have faithfully 
portrayed his character, not omitting even his great cynicism 
which was a bar to his popularity amongst his countrymen. But 
I would be wanting in my duty should I allow your diatribe against 
the opponents of infant marriage (for I am not against early 
marriage in the European sense of the terra) to pass without a 
protest, however well-intentioned it may be. It is likely to create 
mischief in our corainuniiy, for the advocates ol that baneful 
custom will always cite you as an u/ibiasscd authority. 

Yon are perhaps not unaware that the hero of your work was ! 
at one with us on the subject of infatit marriage and presided at 
the meeting of the supporters of the Age of Consent Bill and wai 
entrusted with the drawing of the memorial that was presented 
to strengthen the hands of Gov'-rnment. 

May I introduce myself bj informingyou that I am a medical man 
of over 30 years* experience and have paid considerable attention 
to the subject long l)cfore the Age of Consent Bill came before the 
legislature and read a paper on the nubile age of females in India 
in the Calcutta Medical Society, and sometime after also another 
on the Indian causes of diabetes, it^ prevention and treatment, 
and, year before last, at the Indian Medical Congress, a third one 
on functional flow in warm climates ? 

I take my stand on physiological grounds, not forgetting the ex- 
perience derived from living in the very community itself and com- 
paring the past with the present. Happily for my country, infant 
marriage of boys may be considered as a thing of the past, perhaps, 
never 10 return, while the infant marriage of girls yet remains 
a matter for serious consideration. But I have every hope that in 
course of time a truer estimate uf the evil will have a firmer hold 
on the minds of the people. 

Bagging |o be excused for the intrusion (but should you like 
to call for m^ opinions, I shall be too glad to let you have 
them), I remain, Yours faithfully, 

Bally Chundbr Sen, 

We have noticed the letter cduorially.— Eo. ]f. Gf R, 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
HOMOEOPATHY. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir, — At the forthcoming International Congress of Homoeopathy 
to be held at London, in July next, it is desirable that Indian 
experience should be well represented. For this reason, it is re- 
quested that our colleagues, that is, the licentiates and graduates 
of the Medical Colleges in India, will favour the Congress with 
papers on medicine, surgery, gynaecology, &c., to Dr. Richard 
Hughes, M. D., 36 Sillwood Road, Brighton, England. Any in- 
formation regarding the present state of homoeopathy in the 
different parts of India, will be gratefully accepted by me. 

For the information of those who may want to know them, I 
give the names of the office-bearers of this Congress : 

Dr. R. Dudgeon, Honorary President ; Dr. Alfred C. Pope, Pre- 
sident ; Dr. Dyce Brown, Vice-President ; Dr. Galley Blackley, 
Treasurer, Dr. Hawkes and Mr, Dudley Wright, Joint-Secretaries. 

Yours, &c., 

Hem Chandra Ray Chaudhuri, l. m. b. 

24, Mirzapore Lane, near Creek Row, Calcutta. 


OUR REGARDS TO MR. RUSSELL. 

The writer of these liiuts hetehy lenders to Mr. W. Clfirlc Russell the 
assurance of his thank'* and apprecution. I have alw.iys loved sea 
stones, and those of Mr. Russell stand at the head of their class. 
From The Wreck of the Grosvenor” to “ List, Ye Landsmen I” I 
have read them all. Yet salt water, and the things thereon and therein, 
are not the only things he knows about; not by many degrees of latitude. 

In his last book he m ikes a sailor talk thus : “ I have suffered from 
the liver in my time, and know what it is to have />// ma/i. I say I have 
known moments when I could scarce restrain myself from breaking 
windows, kicking at the shuis of all who approached tne, knocking my 
bead against the wail, yelling with the yell of one who drops in a fit ; 
and all the while iny brain was as healiny as the healthiest that ever' 
filled a human skull, an\i nothing was wanted but a musketry of 
calomel pills to dislodge the fiend,'* &c., &c. 

So much for what Mr. Russell’s sailor (or Mr. Russell himself, )says 
and there are plenty of people who can testify that this is not a bit over- 
drawn. One fact in particular it helps us to realise, namely, that the 
life of a sailor does not guaiantee good health, tndige.stioii and dys- 
pepsia— -of which liver complaint is a sequence and a symptom— is r« 
common among sailors as among landsmen. 

One of the latter, however, may now tell of his experience. All my 
life,” he says, “I had sulfc* red 'from biliousness and sick headaches. 1 
would have an attack about every three weeks. At such times my 
appetite left me, and I could neither eat nor drink for days together. I 
suffered from dreadful sickness and straining, and vomited a greenish- 
yellow fluid. My head felt as though it would burst. I had a bad taste 
in the mouth, sallow skiu, and the whites of the eyes turned yellow. 

I was recommended to adopt vegetarian diet, and did .so, but the at- 
tacks were just as frequent and violent. I consulted doctors and took 
thiur me<licnie<:, but was none the better for it. In this way I went 

on vear afier yr.ai,’* 

\V»;II, wo hh ill .'igire ih ii thore could scarcely be a worse way to go on, 
aud It all o.iiur abniii thu-' ; Tho oveiwmked stomach put more work on 
the liver th ill tlip l.inor c<iuld (b>. Iinlionant and disgusted at this the 
liver refused to tin a str<*ko more than its proper sh.ire. Hence more 
bde acciiniulaioil lu ihf> i>lond iliaii the liver was able t«> leinove. Tins 
suiplus bile acts as a s|f»\v prison— and nut su veiy slow either. The 
tongue is furred, the in*;ul aches and ff**|s dull and heavy; the eyes 
and skin are «iet*insh*\ •-How j there is dizs'iness anil iKiusea ; cnid 
hands and feet ; hef ire ih»* eyes ; a pnngem, biriiig fluid I’l'ies intu 

the thrn.ii ; consiip.iiion ; higii cnlniired kiuney secretion ; prostrated 
iiprves ; irruatiiliiy ; lo-is of anitniioiv ; fears and fnawfC’idings, (See., &. 

This IS “ bilnui>ne',s ” »n “liver enund nni ” in it-* snnplesi fi*im. 
When long uuchni’ked it produces iii»*gul.ir action of the heart, 
rhenmatism, gout, aud any, 01 .ill, of a d-’/en otliei orginir disorders. 
There IS no inme ci*rr,iin 01 poweifnl impuUc to inisbeliavmnr ; suicide 
and other cumes nften leMilimg. 

What to do? Til get iid of ilio poison by starting the skin and 
hMwelsirilM energetic aciion ; ihi«n m keep th^m going at a healthy apd 
natural g.ni. How to do thi^^? Lo our fiiend M', F. Widger, 4, 
Portland .Square, Plymouth— whom we have juil quoted— speak on 
that point. 

In his letter, dated March 310, 1893, lie adds : 

“Two years ag»>, after (,i m»* 11 ines had failed to help me, 1 first 
heard f>f Mother S'^igel’s Cuiative Syup. I pmeured it iroiii Mr. R, S. 
Luke, Cliemist, Tavistock R *ad, an*, began t<> nsn it, and nothing else. 
After having cnn.umed one bottle I found myself vastly better, and by 
continuing with it I got rid of my old trouble altogether,” 

We should mention that Mr, VVidger is a tailor and outfitter At 
Plymouth, and well known and respected in that cominuiiity. He 
permits us louse Ins n.iiiie out of giatimde for his recoveiy. The 
potency of Mother Seigel’s Curative .Syrup over liver disease is due to 
Its ability to cute indigestion and dyspepsia, which is (as we have laid) 
the Ctwse of liver disease. 

Every house on (he land, Riid every ship on the tea, should have this 
remedy as a necebsaiy part of their stock and stores. Perhaps Mr. 
Kusseii tnay recommpnd it in hit, next book. , But no ** musketry of 
calomel pills ” Oti, no. 
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CAUTION! 


It h«ivin}{ been notified to tbc Proprietor of 
Beecham’s Pills that certain unscrupulous 
c^ealers have recently been pcrpetratiiiR a 
fraud in connection with the 4 anna box lately 
introduced, the public are requested to see 
that the retail prices, (?//>., 4 annas, 8 annas 
r,r 12 annas or \s, i)id. and Rs, 2 or 2J. 

are cle^irly printed on the lid of each box. 
riie fraud to which attention is drawn is that 
in the case of the two smaller sires the prices 
have been obliterated and the boxes represent- 
ed to be of higher value than they really 
are. 

Sole Wholesale ARcnts tor India, Burma and 
Ceylon, 

G. ATHERTON & CO., 

3, NEW CHINA BAZAAR STREET, 
Calcutta. 


Notice. — Should any difficulty be experi* 
need in obtaining supplies the Agents will be 
happy to forward sample boxes at above Rupee 
ates plus V, P. A Charges and Postaces, 

'Text Tooi« IT eiTglish, 

By SARADA PRASAD BANERJKE. 

ENGLISH PREPARATORY 
COURSE 

For 3rd Class, 

INDIA READERS NO. 3 

For 4th Class. 

The above are approved by the Central 
Text-Rook Committee. 

INDIA READERS NO. 2 

For 5ih Class. 

INDIA READERS NO. 1 

For 6th Class. 

•Wipse hooks are of remarkably simple style 
and quite suited to Indian students. 

In the Press 

SPECIMEN PAPERS AND ANSWERS 

On the English Entrance Course for 1897. 

To b* hail of 

S. K. LAIURl & CO., 

CnllfRe Square, Cairntta. 

Congress Sketches : ^ Review 

OF THE 

SPEECHES AND THE SPEAKERS 

AT THE 

Fourth Indian National Congress 
Held at Allahabad. 

Reprinted with additions and alterations from 
Reis ^ Ray yet 

With a portrait of Mr. George Yule, President. 
Sold by the publisher G. P. Varma, and 
ac the office of the Advocate, at Luc <iiow 
tor 8 Annas a copy, besides paiasge. 
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Prick : 
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AN INDIAN JOURNALIST: 

Life, Letters and Correspondence 

OF 

Dr. SAMBHU 0. MOOEERJEE, 

late Editor of “ Reis and Rayyet," 

BY 

F. H. SKRINE, I.C.S., 

(Collector of Customs, Calcutta.) 

The volume, unifoim with Mookerjee’s 
Tfavels and Voyages in Bengal^ consists of 
more than 5^*^ contains 

PORTRAIT OF THE DOCTOR. 

DEDICATION (To Sir W. W. Hunter.) 

HIS life STORY. 


Ghosh, Babu Kali Prasanna. 

Graliain, Mr. William. 

Hall, Dr. Filz Edward. 

Halidas Viharidis Desai, the late Dewan. 
Iyer, Mr. A. Krishuas wami. 

Lamberr, Sir John. 

Mahomrd, M-mlvi Syed. 

Miira, Mr. B. C. 

Mitter, Bibn S'dhfshiir. 

Mookerj *e, R ij i P'»ary Mohan. 

Mookerjee, B ilni Smeiuli a N ilh. 
Miirshidab.ad, the N iwab Bahadoor of. 
Rontledge, Mr. James. 

Roy, Babn E. C. 

Roy, B ibn Sii at Chnnder. 

Saiiyal, Babu Dinabnndho. 

Savitii Library. 

Tippera, the Bar.i Thaknr of. 

Vamb^ry, Professor Arminiiis. 

Vizi a nag ram, the Mahaiaj.a of. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

After paying tiie expenses of the publication 
the surplus will be placed wholly at the dis- 
posal of the family of the deceased man of 
letters. 


:ORRESPONDENCE OF DR. S. C. MOOKERJEE. 
etters 

to, from Ardagh, Col. Sir J.C., 
to Atkinson the late Mr. K.F.T., C.S., 
to Bancrjee, Babn Jyotisli Chnnder. 
from Baneijee,ihe late Revd. Dr. K. M. 
to li ‘o>Mj . , B 1 » « .'I i"> I ipiasad. 
fiom BhII, 111- ! ID* Major Evans. 

/loin BhaiM on, Chief of. 
to Bin.iy » Iv' islni.i, R ija. 
to Chilli, R-i Biliidiir Ananda. 
to Cu.m - . % M’. ^ 
from Clarke, Mr. S.E.J. 
from, to Colvin, Sir Auckland, 
j .) .tv,,,, ,iniAAt,il»e Marqiiisof. 

from Evans, the Hon’ble Sir Griffiih H.P. 
to Gingub, Babn Kisan Mohan, 
to Gbos»-, Bibii N iiv. Kissen. 
to (ihosi., Bibn Kill Piosaiina. 
to Cfiabaio, M». W. 
from Giiffio, Su Lepel. 

. .-^ .-likant. 

to Hall, D«. Fitz Edward, 
fi.on Him. ^ 1 ‘ A 1" o. 
ftom H'lo'- 1. 

to 1 ,)<. S M.. Rdwaid. 

to lo.o.s I «'e Nawab Sir Salar. 

lo Ko'gh', M'. Paul. 

from Koi Robert. 

ftom L. M.rqms of. 

to Law, Kumar Kristodas. 

to Lyon, Mr. Percy C. 

to Mahomed, Monlvi Syed. 

to Mallik, Mr. H. C. 

to Marsion, Miss Ann. 

from Metha, Mr. . , , , 

to Mitra, the late Raja Dr. Rajendr.alala. 

to Mookerjec, late Rija Dakhinaranjan. 

from Mookerjee, Mr. J. C. 

fiom M’Ncil, Professor H. 

K,, from Murshi.iaOad, the Nawab B iha- 

d(»or of. yit n 

from Nayaralna, M ihamahapmlh va M L. 
from Osborn, the 1 i'e Colonel Rooerl D. 
to Rao, Mr. G Venkata Appa. 
to Rio, the laif* S I T. M tdbava. 
to R itngan, .Sw Wi'liam H. 
from Koscbeiy, Earl of. 
in, fr<»m Roni ledge, Mr. James. 

fiom R'w-e Sn W. H. 

K ' Mr. (;. Syamala. 
to Sastn, ihe ll.m’lrle A. Sashiah. 
to Sinba, Hahu Hi tbmananda, 
from Sircar, Dr. Mabendralal. 
from Sianlry, Lord, of Alderley. 
from, to Townsend,^ Mr. Meiediin. 
to Underwood, Captain I . U. 

from Vambt^iy, Professor Arininius. 
to Vencalar mram «h, Mr. G. 
to Vizianagiam, M iharaja of. 
to, from Wallaro, S«r Donala Mackenzie. 

to Wood-Ma*, io, the late I mfessor J 
Lia rF.RS(& TELKiR XMS) OE CONDOLENCE, from 

Abilu, Sobhu', . 

Ameer Hi;JSem, Hoii ble N-iwobSyed. 
Aiil:i|;h, Colonel Sir J C. 

B iiieiiee, Bobu Mimmaihaneih. 

Biinerjee, Rai Bahadur, Sbib (.bunder. 
Barth, M. A. 

Belchambers, Mr. R. 

Deb, Babu M mahar. 

Dull, Mr. O. C. 

Dull, Babu Prosaddoss. 

Elgin, Lord. 

Ghose, Babu N iie.ndra K, 


Orders to be made to the Business Manag- 
er, “An Indian Journalist,” at the Bee 
Press. I. Uckoor Dntt’s Lane, Wellington 
Street, Calcutta. 

OPINION ON THE BOOK. 

It is a most interesting record of the life of 
a remarkable man.— Mr. H. B ibington Smith, 
Private Secretary to the Viceroy, 51I1 October, 
1895. 

Dr. Mookerjec was a famous Ictter-wnier, 
and iheie is a breezy freshness and originality 
about his correspondence which in. ike it 
very interesting reading. — Sir Alfred W. Corft, 
K.C.I.K., Director of Public Instiiction, Bengal. 
261b September, 1895. 

It is not that amid the pressure of harassing 
official duties an English Civilian can find 
either time or opportunity to pay so graceful 
a tribute to the memory of a native personality 
as F. H. Skrine has done In bis biogiapby of 
the late Dr. Sambhn Chnnder Mookrijee, the 
well-known Bengal journalist (Lalcnlta : 
Tliacker, Spink awd Co.) ; nor are there many 
who are more woithy of being thus honoured 
than the late Editor of AVir and Rayyet, 

We may at any rate cordially agree with Mr. 
Skrine that the story of Mookeiji'e’s life, with 
all its lights’ and shadows, is pregnant with 
lessons for those who desire to know the real 
India. 

No weekly paper, Mr. Sknne tells ns, not 
even the in its palmiest days 
under Kristodas Pal, enjoyed a degree of in- 
fluence in any way approaching that which was 
soon attained by Reis and Rayyet, 

A man of large heart and great qualiti- 
es, his death from pneumonia in the early 
spring in the last year was a distinct and 
heavy lo^s to Indian jMurnalism, and it w.is 
an admiiai)le idea on Mr. Skiinf‘L P irl to^ put 
his Lif-* and Letters upon reemd.— Tlie Times 
of India, (Bombay) September 30, 1S95. 

It IS raiely that the lif« of an Indi.ui Joiirii il- 
ist becom-s worthy of piibluMiion ; it is more 
rarely snll ih.it such \ life comes to be wniton 
by ail Anglo-Indian and a member of the 
Indian Civil Service. But, it has come to 
pa^s that in the l.iod of ihe Beng.ili B ibus, 
the life, of at least one min among Indian 
jonrnalisis has been considered worthy of 
being wnrten by an Englislnnaii.- -The 
Ml, Iras Standard, (Madras) September 30, 
1895. 

The late E litor of Rds and Ravvet was a 
profound student and an accomplished writer, 
who h.is left his maik on Indian joiirnrlism. 
In ihat he has found a Chilian like M'. 
Skrine to rec >rd the story of Ins life he is 
more foitnnne than the great Kristodas Pil 
himself.— riie Tribune, (Lahore) October 2, 

*^For much of the biographical matter that 
issues so freely from the pi ess an apology, s 
needed. Had no biography of Dt. Mookerjec, 
the Editor of Reis and Rayyet, .appeared, an 
explanation wonla h ive been looked for. A man 
nt ms remarkable personality, who was easily 
first among native lodirin journalists, and in 
many respects occupied a higher phane than 
they did, and looked at public affairs from a 
different point of view from theirs, could not 
be suffered to sink into oblivion without some 
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attempt to perpetit tte his memory by the usual 
^xprtlient of a life.” The difficulties common 
to aU bio^raplters have in this case been in- 
creased l)y spf^ci il ctrcumstances, not the least 
of which IS ihu the author belonj^js to a differ- 
ent race from the subject, It is true that 
noiono li i^ltshmen there were many admirers 
of the leaiued Doct ir, and that he on his side 
undersKiod the English character as few 
foreigners understand it. But in spite of this 
and his remark.able assimilation of English 
model of thought and expression, Dr. Monki .• 
jee remained to the last a Brahman of i! i 
Brahmans— a conservation * of the best of his 
inheritance that wins nothing but respect and 
approval. In consequence of this, his ideal 
biogiapher would have been one of his own 
disciples, with the same inherited sympathies, 
and trained like him m Western learning. If 
Bengal had produced such another man as Dr. 
Mookeijee, it was he who should have written 
his life. 

The biography is warmly appreciative 
witiiont being needlessly laudatory ; it gives 
oil the whole a complete picture of the man ; 
and in the book there is not a dull pag'*. 

A few of the letters addressed to Dr. Moo- 
kerjee are of such minor importance that they 
might have been omitted with advantage, but 
not a word of his own letters could have been 
spared. To say that he writes idiomatic Eng- 
lish is to say what is short of the truth. His 
diction is easy and correct, clear and strar*!..- 
foiward, without Oriental luxuriance or str. * ng 
after effect. Perhaps he is never so chaiming 
as when he is laying down the laws of literary 
form to yviung aspirants to fame. ' i leirer 
on page 285, for instance, is a deligh d pi(.:e 
of criticism : it is delicate plain-speaking, and 
he accomplishes the difficult feat of telling a 
would-be poet that his productions are not 
in the smallest degree poetry, without one 
may conclude, either offending the youth or 
rcpiessing his ardour. ] 

For much more that is well worth leading we 
must refer readers to the volume itself, lutiin- 
sically it is a book woitli linvnig an«i le-idiiig. 

— The Pioneer^ (Allahabad) Oct. 5, 1895. 

The career of ** An Indian J<mrnalist" as 
described by F. H. Skiiue of the Indian Civil 
Service is exceedingly iirei eating, 

Monkeijee’s leiieis ate marvels of pure dic- 
tion wbion is heightened by his nervous style. 

Tile life has been t'dd hy Mi. Skriue in a very 
pleasant in.anner and wbicli '•liould make it po- 
pulat not only wall Bengalis bui with all those 
vvlio are able to appreci ae nvaa nnin.iri ed by 
ostentation and 'vinie^rnpas nnspoile 1 by 
h.irdmcss,— The M nhiVtvwiiian, (.Vl.idras) Oct. 

S. |S95- . , 

Tne vvoik leaves untlimg to Ije desired either 
in ilie vv.iy of completeness, impariialay, 01 
lifelike p^nliayal of charactei. 

Ml Skrine deals wilb hi*, interesDng sobj^rt 
wall liie unf.aling aistin'-t of tin* biogi.ipliei. 
Eveiy side of D'. Mooke'j'-’s comolex 
ch.ir.irter is treit**dwith symp any lempeied 
by discriminatnm. 

*Mi.Skrine’s nirrative certai dy impresses 
one with the individuality of a remakible man. 

Mookeijee’a own letters show that be h.id 
not only acijuired a command of cl’ir .iod 
flexible Eoglinh but th.al hr li h| also as*imi- 
l.aed ill a sturdy independeive of tlimigiit 
and chancier which is supp'is^d to be a pecu- 
liar possession of n itives of ijieai Britain. 
H'n le ulmg and the stores of nis general in- 
fooiaiou appear to h.ive be oi, considering 
his .ipp ortuiiine',, little less tb.m marvellous. 

b) 1*- of the first to express las cond ileuce 
with llie f.ini'ly of the deceased wri’pr was the 
present Viceroy, Lird Elgin. Mookeijee .ip. 
pears to have won tiie affect, m not only of 
the dignitaries with ,liniu he ca ne in cont.ict, ] 
but also of those lu low estate. | 

The iiiipressimi left upon the mind upon 
laying down the book is that of a good and 
able man whose career has be'Mi graphically 
portrayed.— The En^lahmun^ (Calcutta) Oc- 
tober 15, 1895. 

The career of an eminent Bengali editor, 
who died in 1894, throws a curious light upon 
the race elemeots and here<lif ary influences 
winen affect the criticisms of Indian journal- 
ist^ on British rule. 

The “ Life and Letters of Dr. S. C. Moo- 
keiiee,” a book ;u#l edited by a distinguished 
civilian in Calcuiia, takes US behind the scenes 
rtf ludi in journalism. ^ 

It IS a arraiive, written with insight and a 


complete mastery of the facts, of bow a clever 
youth gradually grew into one of the ablest 
leadei-wriiers in Bengal, and still more gradu- 
ally matured into or.u of the fairest-minded 
editors that western cuncation in India has 
yet produced. If the training and experience 
which develop the journalist in England are 
sometimes varied, they seem in India to have 
an even wider range. 

But the object of this notice is to show how 
a great Bengali journalist is made ; space for- 
b ds us to enter upon his actual peiforinances. 
I'hey will be found set forth at sufficient 
length, and with much felicity of expression, 
in Mr. Skriiie’s admirable monograph. It is 
characteristic of the noble service to which 
Mr. Skrine belongs, that such a book should 
have issued from its ranks. Dr. Mookerjee 
was no optimist. One of hit , illiant speeches 
contained the following sentence : — “ India 
has neitliej tne soil nor the elasticity enjoyed 
by young and vigorous communities, but pre- 
sent the arid rocks and deserts of an effete 
civilization, hardly stirred to a semblance of 
life by a foreign occupation dozing over its 
easily-gained advantages.” This was true of 
the pre-Mtuiny India of 1851. If it is no 
longer true of the Queen’s India of 1895, we 
owe it ill no small measure to Indian journalists 
like Dr. Mookerjee who have laboured, amid 
some misrepresentation, to quicken the 
“ semblance of life ’ into a living reality. — The 
TinteSy (London) October 14, 1895. 
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“NEW STYLE IMPROVED UNDAUNT- 
ED ” watch, with hand setting mechanism, 
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WE-STERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 


R. N. MOOKERJEE & 00 ., 


Hardware and General Merchants, 

IMPORTERS OF 
Agricultural Implements, 

Engineer's & Carpenter’s Tools, 
Mill Furnishers ^ Timber Merchants, 
GENERAL AGENTS AND ORDER 
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GENUINE HOMCEOPATHY. 

A CARO. 

Hem Chandra Rai Chaudhuri, L M. S. 

HomneopiUhic Practitiomr^ 

May be consulted by letter or personally 
daily at his residence, 24, Mirzapore Lane, 
near Creek Row, Calcutta. 


NovelW in Ayurvedic Medicine, 
AYIJRVEDIO PHARMACY. 

36, Lower Cliitpure Road, Fouzdari 
Balaknana, Calcutta. 

Kaviraj Nagendra Nath Sen, Physician, 
Surgeon, Accoucheur, practises the Ayurvedic 
system of medicine, after having obtainted a 
diploma at the final examination of one of 
the Government medical Institutions of the 
country. 

SPECIFICS 

for .'ll! ordinary diseases, like Fever, Cough, As- 
thma, Phthisi-s, Diabetes, &c., including dis- 
eases brought on by irregularities of kinds. 
Catalogues, c^taining full accounts of diseas- 
es and remedies, are transmitted on applica- 
tion. Prescriptions, with or without medicines, 
sent to every part of India and Ceylon, 
Cape Colony, and the British Isles, on receipt 
(by post) of full accounts of diseases. 

Thousands o£ unsolicited Testimonials from 
every quarter. 

CATARRH. 

Hay Fever, Oatarrhal Deaftaess. 

A NEW HOME TREATMENT. 

^ufferers are not generally aware that these 

* * diseases are contagious, or that they are 

le to tlie presence of living parasites in the 
’■ning meiiiDrane of the nose and ensiachian 
tubes. Microscopic research, however, has 
proved this to be a fact, anci liie result is that 
a simole lemcdy has been formulated whereby 
muse ciisiressing diseases are rapidly and per- 
manently cured oy a few simple applications 
made at home by the paiieni once in iw# 
weeks. ' A pa.npiilei expiainiiig this new treat- 
ment is senr on receipt 0/ 2’/4d stamp by A 
Hutton Divcon, 43 v'v: 45 East liloor 5i 
rUKDN TU, Can.ida. 
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CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

EAST OR WEST? 

BY MR. WALTER CRANE. 

Which E»gl.Tnd woiildst thou waken ? Her asleep ? 

With jewelled hand upon the gaming board 
Of commerce, dreaming gold, to spend or hoard — 

The toil-wrung wealth of mine and furrow deep? 

Or her, the wasted mother, able scarce to keep 
Her starveling brood from hunger’s cruel sword— 

Or death untimely, or disease untoward — 

Mid stoi6d barns, and fattened kine and sheep ? 

Wouldst kindle War’s red flame from East to West ? 

With blood wipe out the stains of blood and wrong ? 
While famished children pine within thy gate. 

Or, hopeless, workless, wander dispossest ? 

Make clean thine own hearth, England, and be strong— 
The sword and scales thy Ministers of State. 

Dec. 31, 1895. 

A VINDICATION OF ENGLAND. 

BY MR. ALFRED AUSTIN, THE NEW POET LAUREATE. 

To the Author of “The Purple East.” 

Comrade, to whom 1 stretched a comrade’s band 
Ere Fame found hers to greet you, and whom still 
Right bravely singing up the Sacred Hill, 

I watch from where its cloudless peaks expand, 

'rhink not that you my love now less command 
If to you, wilful, I oppose my will, 

And pray you not untune sweet voice to shrill. 

In harsh npb 'tidings of tlie Molhei Land. 

To smirch Her is to soil oneself with sli.nne ; 

Nor IS the rhyme yet written that can mar 
The scroll emblazoned with lier fadeless fame. 

Sloping to twilight” ! lilinded that yon are ! 

I.ook 1 in her hand shines Freedom’s sword aflame, 

And on her forehead glows the Morning Star. 

Put She, not yon, nor any child of Song, 

Must sound the hour the friendless to befiicnd. 

And with immitigable justice rend 

The ensanguined trappings from the Rod of wrong. 

I too cry out, “ How long, 0 Lord 1 how long 
Shall ghouls assail, and not one glaive defend ?” 

Put God’s great patience never comes to end, 

And by long-sufifering Vengeance grows more strong. 

So from unseasonable chidings cease, 

Impious to Her who bears within her breast 
Wails from the East and clamours from the West. 

Kay, should the clamour and the wails increase, 

Firm in tbe faith she knoweth what is best, 

Keep yoU| to*night, the Festival of Pe^aice. 


Would that we now together were, we twain, 
Tdgplher sealed by the Yiile-log blaze, 

And you should read to me your latest lays. 

While at my window wept the wintiy rain. 

And I would lend iny heart unto the strain, 

So sweet it is to listen and to praise, 

Now wisdom grafted on the greener days 
Hath made antipathy a part of pain. 

And you should pledge me in the wassail wine, 

And I pledge yon ; and you aloud should cry, 

^ Drink we to England I” and my voice reply, 

“ Yes, unto England 1 England, yours and mine !” 
And yon would understand, with God on high. 
She bides her hour behind the bastioned brine. 

— The IVesOmnsier Gu'setie, 


WEEKLYANA. 

A MEMBER of the Nandi family of Jam gram writes to us 

“ In your issue of the isl February yon have quoted a few lines from 
the Englishmans in which Mr. S. K. B merjee, n. A., gives au account 
of a joint family at Jaingram, District Biirdwan. 

Perhaps J lingrum is a mistake for J.tmgram which is in the District 
of Hugh. If he means the Nandi family of Jamgram, then I 
would humbly beg to point out the following inaccuracy in one of 
his statements. At the end of his brief note he says — 

* Envelopes and post cards are also given, but of late some of the 
members have abused the arrangement by taking a number of en- 
velopes and post cards and selling them.' 

This is not quite true. The enevelopes and post cardf are only 
given to the members of the family to correspond with their relatives. 
Some of the younsicrs abused this privilege by wriiiiig to their friends. 
So now whenever they ask for post cards and envelopes, they 
are given to them, by the officer in charge, after the address has 
been written. But this does in no way concern the grown ip members 
of the family.” 

We shall be glad to leceive fuuher inf nmalion. A full account 
of the f.imily and the constitution that goveruj it, with other parti- 
culars, will be an inteiesiing and useful study. In a land wnere dissen- 
sion is the rule, the Naudis of Jamgram are a great family .and deserv- 
ing of public respect. They teach a practical lesson which our patriots 
will do well to recognize and follow. The Congtessisis will surely 
profit by the system of domestic government which has survived nine 
generations amid uncongenial surroundings. 

• 

• • 

In memory of the late Mr. Ftamjee Diushnw Petit, T'.ii Awahai 
Framjee Petit has paid to the Trustees of the B ai S.ikeil>. i Dinsliaw 
Petit Hospital, Bombay, Rs. 1,000, the ii)teif;-.t of which is to be ap- 
plied in feeding animals at the hospital. Another don.i'ion of the 
value of Rs. 7,500 l»a.s been made, for the same purpose, to the same 
hospital, by Sir Dinshaw Manockjee Petit, Bart., and f.imily. 

DEAFNESS COMPLETELY CURED! Any pers sufTering 
from Deafness, Noises in tlie Head, &c., may learn of a n-^w, simple 
ireatment, which is proving very successful in completely ( uring cases 
of all kinds. Full p irticnlars, including many lunolicitcd fesiimoniaU 
and newspaper press notices, will bo sent post free on ipplication. 
The system is, without doubt, the most successful ever bioii.{ht before 
the public. Address, Aural Specialist, Albany Buddings, 39, Victoria 
Street, Westminster^ London, S. W. 


SutaaHtrs i« tie country an requested to remit by postal money orders, if possible, as the safest and most convenient 
■ptedium, partiadarly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Defiarttnent. No other receipt will be 
given, any other being unnecessary and liheiy to cause confusion. 
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The Governor>General in Council has laid down the following testg 
for detection of lead or copper in the articles of food and drink in i 
emigrant vessels : 

** To test the water, a cup or any small white vessel should be about 
half-filled with it, and a drop of sulphide of ammonium stirred in 
with the glass rod. Any iron-lead or copper contained in the w.ater, 
even to a smaller extent than i/ioth of a grain per gallon, would be 
shown by an inky colouration appearing more or less deep according 
to the quantity. Should such a change occur, then a drop of hydro- 
chloric acid should bestirred in, when the colour will disappear instant- 
ly if due to iron, but persist if due to lead or copper. It is unnecessary 
to distinguish between lead and copper, as both are highly dangerous. 

To test lime-juice for le.ad or copper, pour two ounces of the juice 
into a white cup or basin, add ten drops of hydrochloric acid (B.P. — 
Sp. gr. ri6), stir with a glass rod, and add five drops of soluiion of 
ammonium sulphide. A darkening indicates lead or copper. If the 
amount of these metals is small, the darkening will require about ten 
ininiite.s to attain its maximum intensity. 

To test ghef, flour, rice, meal or any light-coloured food, about 
30 minims' of sulphide and an equal measure of the acid should be 
added separately to 2 ounces of water and .a portion of the food well 
Stirred with the mixture, lead or copper being indicated by the dark- 
ening that occurs.” 

The Board of Revenue, L.P., has notified for general information that, 
under the orders of the Government of Bengal, the importation of 
Garhjat gatija and siddhi into British territory will be prohibited from 
the itt of April 1896. 

• • 

A REVISED notification, taking effect from the 1st of April next, pro- 
hibits the possession, without a license from the Collector or other 
duly authorized officer, of any foreign excisable article in any quan- 
tity whatever (except spirituous and fermented liquors imported by 
tea and kept only for private use and consumption and not for sale,) 
within the districts of Champaran, Mozaffarpur and Durbhanga in 
the Patna Division ; Bhagalpur and Purnea in the Bhagalpur Division; 
Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri in the Rajshahi ; Chittagong, Noakhali 
and Tippera in the Chittagong ; Lohardaga, Palatnau, and Singhbhum 
in the Chota Nagpur ; Cuttack, Balasore, Puri and Angut and Khond- 
mals in the Orissa ; and Midnapore and Hooghly in the Burdwan 
Divisions of the Bengal Presidency. 

Mr. Justice Hill will preside at the first Criminal Sessions of the year 
opening on Wednesday, the 19th of February. 

• • 

Mr. H. Dawson having been allowed leave for six months from the 
7lh April, Mr, A. S. Judge will act as Superintendent of the Customs 
Preventive Service, Calcutta, and of the Sulkea Salt Golahs, Mr. Judge 
in his turn being replaced as Collector of Income-tax, Calcutta, by 
Mr. R. G. Girard, Superintendent, Stamp Department, Calcutta 
Collectorete. 

• 

• • 

The examination of candidates for admission to the Executive Branch 
of the Provincial Civil Service and to the Siibordin.ite Civil Service, 
will be held at the Senate House of the Calcutta University, on the 
23rd, 24th, 25th and 26th instant. 

*** 

Mr. Madhu Sudan Das, the elected representative of the Orissa and 
Chota Nagpur Divisions, has been gazetted a member of the Bengal 
Legislative Council. 

• • 

Two prisoners having escaped from the Cossipore police station, 
and one of them re-arrested, he and the guard over him were each 
sentenced by the Sealda Magistrate to six months’ rigorous imprison- 
ment. 

• • 

The post of Scientific Adviser to the Trinity House, originally held 
by Professor Faraday, and which has been in abeyance since the 
resignation of Dr. Tyndall, was offered to the discoverer of argone and 
has been accepted by Lord Rayleigh. 

• • 

The Queen has approved of the appointment of Viscount Midleton 
as Lord Lieutenant and Custos Rotnlorum of the county of Surrey 
in the room of the late Admiral the Hon. Francis Egertoo. • 

• 

• • 

Miss “ Birdie ” Sutherland of the Gaiety Theatre has refused to settle 
for ;^3, 000 her claim for £20,000 for breach of promise of marriage 
against the Hon. Dudley Matjoribanks, offered by bis father Lord 
Tweedmouth who wi^s opposed to the marriage. 


r*H£is a liar, a daylight robber, and one of the greatest imposters 
I that ever came to London. He has killed a woman in three weeks 
stone dead. When I first knew him he was a tailor, and then a boat- 
maker, and he is now a doctor.” Such were the expressions used by Mr. 
Richard Brown, a medical man of Stafford, Peckham, of Mr. J. 
Ferdinand, an American living at King’s-road, Chelsea. The 
American sued the Englishman for slander claiming damages at 
£2,000. The English jury awarded 5 shillings. How to account for 
the smallness of the amount which seems to add insult to injury? 
Is it to be supposed that the reputation of the American was so higb 
that it could not be affected by the disparaging statements against 
him ? Then, greater the fame, the smaller the damages. The insigni- 
ficant may now look for substantial ones. Or, was it the truth of the 
imputations that belittled the claim ? We in India must not suppose so. 
For, here, whatever its truth, a libel is always heavily punished both 
civilly and criminally. We must not, however, omit to mention that, 
besides the 5 shillings, the plaintiff got his costs. The defendant pays 
in addition his own expenses which may be heavy. 

\Vc read in an English paper : — 

'‘A hard struggle for life was made the other day by a fox in the 
vicinity of Sittingbourne. The Tickham Foxhounds met at Bredgar, 
and there was a large attendance. A fox was soon found, and it led 
the hounds at a hot pace through Stockbury, where it doubled back 
near to the point whence it started. Tlie fox recrossed the Maidstone 
road, revisited Stockbury, and then ran straight to Newington, where 
it passed through an orchard and was temporarily lost to view. Up 
to this point the fox had given the hounds a hard run of one hour and 
five minutes. It was next seen scaling a garden wall, and, being hard 
pressed, it dashed through a window, entered the sitting-room of a 
cottage, jumped into the empty fire grate, and clambered up the chim- 
ney, whence it emerged, covered with soot. The fox got on the roof 
hut was driven back, and at once dived down the chimney. But it was 
compelled to beat a retreat backwards. From the roof it was hustled to 
(he ground, and upon Mr. Rigden, M.F.H., coming up was despatched. 
And the slaughter, by a crowd of mounted Englishmen and a mob of 
savage dogs, of this brave little animal, after such a gallant struggle 
for life, is called sport ! ” 

What savagery I The large crowd that could see unmoved or rather 
enjoyed the struggle for life, were no better than the brutes that so 
diabolically made an end of it. 

• • 

It is refreshing to turn to the efforts made by ladies to preserve 
birds who afford more pleasure while living than when killed : 

** A number of ladies in the neighbourhood of Godaiming and 
Guildford have commenced a crusade ag.iinst the wearing of any 
aigrettes or feathers the obtaining of which leads to the destruction 
of rare or beautiful birds. In an appeal which is made by two 
ladies of Charterhouse, Godaiming, it is pointed out that when it 
was remembered that ^,000 aozen aigrettes were supplied to one 
dealer alone in London, and that an American lady was seen wearing 
a coat made of the breasts of humming birds, it is evident that no 
species can long withstand such a drain, and that the white heron, 
the bird of paradise, and many other beautiful birds must become 
extinct unless the demand ceases. Over 100 ladies in the neighbour- 
hood have pledged themselves not to wear any aigrettes or feathers 
except those of the ostrich, domesticated birds, or birds killed for food.’ 

#*# 

The Secretary of State has passed a second order in the Madras kissing 
case. Lord George Hamilton takes a lenient view and is unwilling 
to punish the wife for the sin of the husband : 

“ After giving full weight to everything that has been urged on 
Doctor Smith’s behalf, I have come to the conclusion that (he com- 
plaint made against Doctor Smith was substantially true. This being 
so, I desire to express my concurrence in the view taken by Sir H. 
Fowler that an officer who has been guilty of the conduct charged 
against Doctor Smith mure especially when regard is haii to the pro- 
fessional relation of Dr. Smith and of the coinplainailir, who was also 
his guest at the lime, could not be allowed to remain in the service. 
I am therefore unable to comply with (he prayer of Dolor Smith’s 
memorial that Sir H. Fowler’s decision be reversed and that he may 
be reinstated in the service with arrears of pay. I have, however, 
taken into account the fact that since my predecessor’s decision was 
given, Doctor Smith, owing to the appointment of the Commission, 
has been kept in suspense as to his final sentence for a very con- 
siderable lime, and that in the course of that time the period which 
would have sufficed to qualify him for pension, if he had been allowed 
to remain in the service, has expired. I have also borne in mind 
the fact that the concession which 1 am about to make will more 
particularly benefit Doctor Smith’s family who must otherwise have 
suffeicd very severely on account of his offence. In view of these 
considerations, and solely as an act of grace, I have decided that 
Doctor Smith be retired with effect from the ist July 1895, o** ^ 
pension of £292 per annum. He may be allowed bis grade pay 
(Article 306 C. Army Regulations, volume 1) for the pei'iod between 
9th October 1894 (when he resigned) and the date above mentioned 
minus the amount of any compassionate allowance already drawn 
under this decision. He will be able to continue his subscription for 
pension for his family under the Indian Service l^&mity Pension Regu- 
lations. The Goveromeot of India will be aiked to issue the uecei* 
sury instructiooi,” 
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“ Home " Correspondent writes to the fwus of India 
The Bombay Government has recently issued a printed State paper^ 
signed by Lord Sandhurst, the Governor, caliinf; in question certain 
Hliet*aUons made by Mi. Donald Mackenzie, a member of the Com* 
inittee of the Howard Association, 5, Bibhoosgate-street Without, 
London, and published by that body in their last Annual Rppnrt, pro- 
testing against the cruel practice of dogging Somali (Afiican) hoys and 
men at Aden for petty oflTnnces. It now appears that Mr. Maclccnzie 
was merely so far in error that he reported fifty lashes as the maxinuim 
legal limit, whereas it is thirty. With this modiftcation, he still main- 
tains that his protests were justified. 

The Bombay Government paper says of the Somalis, at Aden, that 
* their treatment, in connection with petty offences, differs in no res- 
pect from that observed in the case of all other native subjects of her 
Majesty.' Thereupon Mr. Mackcuzie writes to the Howard Associa- 
tion (January, 1896) ‘ It is to my mind doubtful if the Aden autho- 
rities have a right to apply the Indian Criminal Code to the Somalis. 
These are not British Indians. They are natives of Africa under 
British protection and are a fine set of men. I do not think that the | 
Arabs of Aden are punished by flogging. India being a conquered 
couiitr}', this mode of punishment for petty offences is there inflicted 
on the natives as a maik of inferiority. Would the British nflicials in , 
India, or Aden, flog a Frenchman, a German, or an Knglishman for j 
«uch minor offences ? ’ 

The Committee of the Howard Association, having carefully gone 
into this matter, have adopted the following resolution, which was 
moved by Mr. W. W. Baynes, J. P., and seconded by Mr. Henry 
Gurney, viB 

' The Committee of the Howard Association have repeatedly taken 
nccnsion to express their appreciation of various penal reforins adopted 
by the Bombay and other Governments of India \ hut they are con- 
vinced that the statements of their colleague, Mr. Donald Mackenzie, 
in relation to the flogging of natives for petty offences, jn Aden as also 
ill India, are substantially correct, being indeed corroborated by the 
recent State paper of the Bombay Government. 1 

‘The Committee hope that, both in Aden and in India, the chief 
authorities may see the justice and wisdom of abolishing invidious race 
distinctions in modes of punishment, not only on giounds of humanity, 
but also because such distinctions tend to injure the interest of Im- 
perial loyalty and unity.’ ” 


NOTES & LEADERETTES, 

OUR OWN NEWS 

& 

THE WEEK’S TELEGRAMS IN BRIEF, WITH 
OCCASIONAL COMMENTS. 

Parliament was opened on Tuesday, the nth of February, by Royal 
Commission. The Queen’s Speech, as read by the Lord Chancellor, 
was as follows;—*'! continue to receive assurances of friendly 
sentiments from the Foreign Powers. The principal object of the 
Anglo-French treaty in Siam is to make more secure the establish- 
ment of the independence of the kingdom of Siam. I have accepted, 
with ,ihe Emperor of Russia, the line agreed upon by the Com- 
missioners for delimitating the frontier of India and Afghanistan 
from the Russian dominions. 

The Government of the United States has expressed a wish to co- 
operate in the termination of the differences between Britain and 
Venezuela, and I have expressed sympathy with the desire to come 
to an equitable arrangement, and trust that further negotiations will 
lead to a satisfactory settlement. 

The Sultan has sainrtioned the principal reforms in Armenia urged 
by Great Britain, Fiance, and Russia. I deeply regret the fanatical 
outbreak of a section of the Turkish population resulting in a series 
of massacres, causing the deepest indignation in Great Britain.” 

* Her Majesty then alludes to the armed incursion into Transvaal 
from the territory of the Chartered Company, resulting in a deplorable 
collision with the Boers, which the British Government promptly 
intervened to prohibit, and warned its subjects against participating 
in. The oiigin of the proceeding will be the subjects of a searching 
«uquiry. President Kruger, acting with moderation and wisdom, has 
placed his prisoners in the hands of Sir Hercules Robinson, and 1 
undertake to biing to trial their leader. Mr. Kruger’s conduct and 
his. voluntary assurances lead one to believe that he recognises the 
importance of redressing the legitimate grievances complained of by 
the majoiity of the inhabitants of the Transvaal. 

Next allusion is made to the necessity and the fortunate result of 
the Ashanti expedition. Her Majesty and her daughter are greatly 
touched and comforted by the wide-spread sympathy at home and 
.abroad regarding the death of Prince Henry of Battenberg. ffer 
Majesty hopes that efflcieut British control over Coomassie will 
tend 10 develop the country, benefit (lie people, apd prqiqqte peace 
jand commerce. 


Reference is then made to the success of the Chitral engagement 
with the Border tribes to maintain and protect the road from 
Peshawar, which will be loyally observed. 

I Her Majesty then says that the extension and improvement of the 
Naval defences of the country arc the most important subject to which 
the efforts of Parliament can be directed. Measmes will he presented 
during the session to mitigate agricultural distress, and further as- 
sistance will be given to voluntary schools. 

The Lords voted the address in reply to the Speech from the Throne. 
In the debate which took place. Lord Rosebery criticized various 
points of the Speech, notably the Siam treaty and the inaction as 
regards Armenia. He approved the policy of Government in the 
Transvaal, but ridiculed the proposal to grant (Home Rule to the 
Rand. 

Lord Salisbury defended the Siam treaty which, he said, removed 
the possible danger of a French occupation of Siam. He believed 
that the compromise would be found to remove the chances of a con- 
flict between Britain and Venezeula. Regarding Armenia, he said 
that it was useless to threaten warlike measures which it lyas im- 
possible to enforce. ’ ^ 

In the debate in the House of Commons Sir W. V. Harcourt 
eulogized the action of Mr. Chamberlain in the Transva.al and the 
attitude of Pi evident Kruger, and demanded that a searching enquiry 
be made regarding the action of Dr. Jameson and the Chartered 
Company. Mr. Balfour said that the Company’s armed force would 
be transferred to the Imperial nffleer and a full enquiry would 
be opened as to the position of the Chartered Company after the 
trial of Dr. Jameson, unless all the facts were revealed. A Home 
Rule amendment brought forward by Mr. Dillon has been re- 
jected by a majority of a hundred to sixteen votes. The Liberali 
support the amendment. Mr. Chamberlain said that he believed 
that Mr. Cecil Rhodes, Sir Hercules Robinson, the Reform Committeo 
at Johannesburg, and President Kruger were equally ignorant of Dr. 
Jameson’s intentions. Government, he said, had no desire to insist 
on the autonomy of the Rand, and hoped that if President Krnger 
disliked the idea that he would submit other proposals. He hoped 
that President Kruger would come to England, as personal negotiations 
would greatly facilitate the settlement. 


In a long despatch to Sir Hercules Robinson Mr. Chamberlain endors- 
es the grievances of the Uitlanders, and says that a decreasing 
minority, mostly composed of agriculturists, monopolise the whole 
government and right of taxition, while the great majority, who 
have made the prosperity of the Transvaal, are without a voice. 
Nevertheless, the despatch adds, neither the British nor the Cape 
Government in any way foresaw the rising in the Rind' or Dr. 
Jameson’s invasion. In view of meeting the wishes of the Uitlanders, 
without interfering with the interests of the Transvaal gcnetally, Mr. 
Chamberlain suggests that President Krnger should establish a 
scheme of local autonomy for the Rand, with power to legislate on 
local questions, including taxes and paying tribute to the executive, 
Mr. Chamberlain also invited President Kruger to England to discuss 
the question. The President accepted the invitation provided the 
subjects for discussion were specified beforehand. In the despatch 
from Mr. Chamberlain to .Sir Hercules R)binsoo, dated ijih January, 
he instructs him to ivarn President Kruger against relying on any 
Foreign Power, as Great Britain would prevent, at all cost, foreign 
interference in South Africa where she was the paramount power, hence 
the commissioning of a powerful special flying squadron for the Cape. 
In reply to Mr. Chamberlain’s despatch, the premature publication 
of which he deplores the President is compelled to state that he can- 
not sufr;2r any interference in the internal afifairs of the country, and 
that the efforts of the Transvaal to secure an understanding with 
Great Britain are endangered by again exciting the minds of the' 
public. 

In the German Reichstag, on February 7, B.iron Marschall Von 
Bieberstein, Foreign Minister, in reply to a question, said that he 
accepted the responsibility of the Emperor William’s telegram to 
President Kruger. He further stated that it was not intended to aslc 
for an increase in the Navy during the piesent session, but that 
it virould be necessary to increase the German fleet in proportiqn 
to the growth of German interests abroad. This, he added, had 
nothing to (jo Mte receqt (tyents, The Prince also stated tb||t 
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he was informed that there was no prospect of the early re-openieg 
of the Indian Mints. Germany, he said, does not consider it 
expedient to take the initiative in convokimj a monetary conference. 
On the 13th, the Foreign Minister declared that President Kruger 
had never .asked for German intervention. He praised the correct 
nttitnde of Mr. Chamberlain in the Transvaal aff.iir, and said that 
the relations between Germany and Gieat Britain had remained 
thionghont friendly. The Baron added that the reported German 
designs against the autonomy of the Transvaal were baseless. 

The Czar, in announcing to Prince Ferdinand the despatch of Count 
Kulusoflf to Bulgaria to act as his representative at the baptism of 
Prince Bori«, says that Russia is prepared to forget the past and 
to restore friendly relations between the two countries. A deputa- 
tion from lire Sobranje having waited on him to express thanks for 
the baptism of Ibince Boris in the orthodox f iitb, Piince Ferdinand 
in vehement language replied that his sacrifice of his son had broken 
family lies, and he had demanded from the Bulg.ari.ans no mere lip- 
seivice in ictnrn. The Russian Government have decided to appoint 
a Resident diplomatic Agent at Sofia. The Sultan has formally 
lecognized Piince Ferdinand. 


The Anglo-French Niger Commission is about to begin its sittings 
in Paris. It is believed that the deliberations will be extended to 

Other pending questions between the two countries. 

Mr. Sexton was offered and has declined the leadership of the Irish 
party in place of Mr. Justin McCarthy. 


The yonng Turkish party are again showing signs of activity at 
Constantinople. Several of them have been arrested. 


Advices from Corea state that the rebels have killed a detachment 
of Japanese who were guarding the telegraphs, and that the Riis- 
sians have landed one hundred men and one gun at Chemulpo. 
Reuter’s correspondent at Yokohama telegraphs that a revolt took 
place at Seoul on the iith instant, and that the Premier and seven 
officials were murdeied. The King and the Crown Prince took refuge in 
the Russian Legation, which is now guarded by two hundred Russian 
marines. 


The Bluebnok on Armenia has appeared from which it appears that 
Sir Frank Lascclles, Biitish Minister at St. Petersburg, telegraphed 
to Lord Salisbury on the 9ih of August that Prince Lobanoff, replying 
to Sir Frank Lascelles, had said that the employment of force by 
Russia or any other Po wer against Tuikcy was repugnant to the Czar. 
— 

Nansen is said to have reached the North Pole. 

The Viceroy returned from the Bay on Wednesday. Lord Elgin 
does not go to sea again, but passes a few days at Barackpore where 
he goes this afternoon, returning theuce on Wednesday next. Wc are 
not sure that it is a proper place to go to to recover health. 


Mr. A, C. Trevor succeeds Sir Charles Pritchard as Public Works 
Minister. 


Official mourning on account of the death of H. R. H. Prince 
Henry of B.aUeuberg having ended, Lady Mackenzie will be “At 
Home,” on Monday next, to ladies and gentlemen on the Belvedere 
List. 


One of the first orders passed by Sir Alexander Mackenzie was to 
further improve the residence of the Lieutenant-Governor. Accord- 
ingly, a scheme is under consideration for lighting the Alipur Jail and 
Belvedere with electric light. 

•VHE first to welcome Mark Twain to Calcutta was Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie. The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal invited the American 
humourist to dinner on Saturday last. The three “ At Homes " of the 
diitinguisheo visitor were crowded and very mneh appreciated. 
Afier enlivening Oatjeeliiig he was to have gircu BDOIlier leciUfc at 
. Calcutta, but it is npt to be. 


The Militv'iry Tout nament was vastly patronized by the public. The 
earnings for the ordiiirmy days were Rs. 42,000. More accommod. - 
tioii had to be provided for and extra peiformances were given. These 
last added another Ks. 11,00010 the drawings. 


A TELEGRAM from Simla dated the I3ih of February to a contempo- 
rary thus reports the destruction of the P. W. D. offices and records : 

“About eight o’clock last night fl.nmes were seen issuing from the 
upper rooms of ihe Public Woiks Secretariat, and in an incredibly 
shoit Space of time the whole of the upper portion of tiie cenue 
block was ignited. The fiie speedily extended to tlie whole building 
and the wind, being fiesh, caused the fire to bum fieicely. The 
Municipal niui Gnveininpiit fire brigades weie piesent but the fue 
was too fierce to be subdued, and the efforts of the fiiemeu wcrccon- 
ccniratcd on saving the adjoining houses, and were successful. Tlie 
nuns are still sinouldenng, although the hose weie playing all night. 
Tlie building is entirely destroyed and few lecoids have been saved. 
'I'lie file apparently originated in a file-place or stove after the office 
was closed. Thcie were 110 fatalities, but ilirec men were slightly 
injured.” 

Another telegram of the 14th says 

“The ruins of the Public Woiks .Secrel.ariat are still smouldering. A 
working paity, under an Executive Engineer, is engaged in renioviiig 
the debris where cool enough. The basement range of masonry ami 
the record rooms are found to be uninjured, and the valuable records 
are saved. The safe containing the cash and tiie stamps has been 
recovered. The fire engines contimie to play on the hinning rums, 
A seatching enquiry into the cause of the fire is alieady proreediirg. 
It IS rumoured that the Secretariat will remain at Calcutta this 
season, as there is no office uccommodatiun at Simla. The injured 
iiieti are progressing well.’' 

Mr. Wilkins and Mrs. Ricard were married in 1865, Soon after they 
fell out, and under a mutual agreement lived separately till 1892, 
when the wife sued for a divorce. The husband also filed a suit for 
nullity of marriage in that she had taken in him another mate 
when her previous husband Mr. Ricard was living. The court and jury 
decided that Mr. Ricard, who was not heard of since 1S60, was 
dead, and a decree nisi passed in favour of the wife. Six months 
after, Ricard suddenly turned up. Wilkins then filed a fresh 
suit for a declaration that his marriage with Mrs. Ricard was 
void. It was proved that the new comer, who did not claim back 
Mrs. Wiikius as Mrs. Ricard, having married again in the belief th.att 
she was dead, was no imposter. The question now was could the 
court go behind the decree already given, or was it not a bar to the 
present suit? The court did not see its way and the counsel for the 
wife stuck to the technical plea of res jud/ca/a^ for, as he said, 
he could not give up his client, without a provision being made for 
her. The court adjourned the case to allow the patties to come to a 
settlement. 


A BARRISTER in India complains to Mr. Labouchere of Truth “of the 
unfair advantage which a young member of lire same Bar is said to 
enjoy over his professional competitors owing to the fact that he is the 
son of a gentleman holding high office in the Government. The 
father is practically in a position of authority over the Magistrates 
of the Presidency, and it is suggested that for this reason Natives 
thill k it to ihcir advantage to retain the sei vices of the son.” 

A father is certainly not to be blamed if he is anxious for the wel- 
fare of his son and does nothing wrong for his advancement. Nor 
is the son to suffer, if he is worthy of success, because of the high 
position of the father. The question in the particular instance 
is, has the father unduly influenced any one in the iiiteTWt of his son ^ 
He may have descended from his high platform and introduced 
his hopeful to attorneys commanding biiefs. If litigants in the 
iiioftissil employ the son, in prospective hopes of benefit from 
the father, their sins, if any, are not to be visited on the 
laihttr, unless he himself be the direct or indirect cause of 
sucli employment. It is loo sweeping a charge and a far-fetched grie- 
vance. that the father has control of a kind over the magistrates before 
whom the son appears as an advocate. It maybe demanding too 
much to enquire if any magistrate has suffered because the son 
lost his case. Litigants are not to be expected to engage the son 
unless they believe that the magistrates, before whom he appears, 
are guided more by the considerations of his sonship tl>an influenced 
by his arguments. There may be magistrates weak enough to be 
stirred by visions of distant disasters. As a rule, we suppose, we must 
take them to be better men of the world, that they are more atten- 
tive to their immediate duty than to any possible prospective dis- 
advantage. Tliey may ihew for the too of the arbiter of their official 
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career a ref^arcf which they may not reserve for any other. But that 
is a distinction which the particuiar son can always expect with every 
son of Britain from the magistrates of India. There are very few 
fnagiitrates, of all grades and kinds, in India who make no distinc- 
tion among the advocates, or are equally rude or gracious to them. 
You cannot deny to the son in question the advantage of his birth. 
It is at the same time the duty of the father to see that his name is not 
wantonly dragged through the mire when he does not wish it, by 
those who, wishing to befriend him, for benefits received or expect- 
ed, take his name, not in vain, to advance the son in his profession. 


Sir Griffith Evans characterised Sir James Westland’s tinkering 
of the Tariff Act in 1894 as a descent from the high region of finanre 
for grovelling among hsh maws and shark fins. No remark could 
be happier. Heroic, however, as the stand was that the Finance 
Minister had made in 1894, against the imposition of the cotton duties, 
bis necessities soon obliged him to listen to the voice of reason and 
raise a revenue that is almost ideally unobjection.able. As the 
fates, unfortunately, would have it, before the ink was dry with which 
the order was promulgated fur the reimposition of those duties, the 
Finance Minister has once more been obliged to tinker with the 
customs tariff. Compelled to give up a portion of the duties on cotton 
at the dictation of Manchester, or, if that be offensive, in the interests 
of free trade, though every other import must continue to be dutiable, 
Sir James Westland has taken up a powerful microscope for examining 
every public department and seeing what can be made of this or that 
situation. The privilege, hitherto enjoyed} freely by a number of 
poor scribes, of sitting on the verandahs of the Calcutta post offices 
for assisting the illiterate, chiefly Upcountry coolies, cartmen and ser- 
vants, in the writing of their money-orders and superscriptions of 
letters and, veryFoccasionally, a letter or two, for a very small fee, 
never exceeding half an anna, has been put up to auction. It is 
said that full fifteen hundred rupees have been found by the Finance 
Minister by this scheme of fleecing^a dozen or so of very poor people 
whom no other Government would have thought of taxing. It is 
proposed to extend the plan to Howrah and some of the suburban 
post offices, preparatory to its ultimate extension all over India. The 
measure is worthy of a great Government such as we have. The 
glory, hitherto unique, of the revenue adventures of bold baron North 
and his good knight Probert among the mountains of Venodotia, would 
pale before that of Sir James Westland in search of ways and means 
on the plains of Hindustan. The ingenuity displayed deserves to be 
immortalized. It is on a par with that discovered by the Agent 
to the East India Railway Company. Under the orders of that 
lynx-eyed official, the cobblers and shoe-blacks plying their trade 
within the Howrah railway station have to pay a fair percentage 
of their earnings to the Company, Resolved to give to the share- 
holders as large a dividend as possible, the Agent has discovered 
another source of income. Cabs waiting at the station in expectation 
of fare have begun to be charged, A late Superintendent of one 
of the large printing establishments of the Government of India 
displayed greater genirs. It seems that half a dozen bullocks 
are entertained for dragging carts laden with printed forms 
to different public offices in Calcutta. It struck him that the 
dung of these .inimHls, might reduce the expenditure of coal 
for* his engines. The order was passed that the keepers 
of the animats should supply a certain quantity of dung-cakes 
everyday. The men protested that ns the animals always worked 
from early dawn to dewy eve along the public thoroughfares, their 
droppings went to swell the street refuse and were the property of 
the Municipal Corporation, and that employed as they themselves 
were for the whole day in loading the carts and driving them, 
they had neither the time nor the right for stori..g the •valuable 
material. It was with great difficulty that they could escape obey- 
ing the order of the Superintendent whose economical zeal was 
praise-worthy. The Asiatics believe in the transmigration of souls. 
Is it difficult to conjecture whal such officials were in a previous 
state of existence ? There are confectioners in the Indian bazars 
who kill ants and bees for the sugar in the stomachs of those little 
thieves. 


Th? attempts to dissuade Maharaja Sriram Chunder Bhunj Deo 
from marrying beyond bis caste» seem at last to have succeeded. 
Yesterday we receiye4 a telegram that there was joy at Maurbhanj, 


among the Rija’s relatives, officials, friends and subjects at the change 
of his determination to marry an accomplished girl of a pioneer 
of a new religion who had married a daughter of his to a prince who 
was far removed .from him in political status as in th* religion of his 
birth. As soon as he became of age, the Manrhhanj Rija had made 
his choice of this girl, whom he intended to marry after he had 
married his sisters and then take her to England. When this inten- 
tion was known, there was alarm at that backward Hindu Raj. 
However enlightened a prince may become, it is no good policy to 
cause pain to his peoipe by adoption of a faith or unfaith which 
they do not believe in or cannot comprehend. They may over- 
look many excesses but will not allow him to commit an outrage, 
on their religion. That is a sore point, especially with the un- 
educated and the fanatical. It is a wise resolve not to drive them to 
desperation. We hope the present determination in the interests of 
the state which he repiesents, is final and the M iharaja will he allowed 
peace. He is not to be pursued for an indiscretion committed in 
youthful hot haste, when lie w is sc.ircely master of himself. There 
maybe reasons why he should stick to his ivord, but there are good 
grounds and sufficient why he slioutd not. 

Wk are grieved at the death, this morning, from pneumonia, of B ib<i 
BoIIy Chand Singh of this city — the sole survivor of the glorious 
Singliis of Jorasariko. The attending physician, Dr. Sanders 
had despaired of Ins life for the last three days and had 
prepared the family for the worst. L ist night Dr. S ilzer was called 
in and he found the patient dying. B ihn Bully Chand cannot be said 
to have died young like some of the prominent members of his 
family, for he was 61 years of age and the average span of life in 
Bengal is much less. Baboo Bolly, without inheriting a fortune, had 
to keep up the prestige of the great name be bore, and he main- 
tained it to an extent to the last. For his good manners, amiable 
disposition, regard for others, great and small, unostentatious 
private charity, he had many friends who besieged his house during 
his last illness, and the esteem of all who knew him. The circle 
of his friends and acquaintances was very large. 

Though born of high degree he had almost to begin his life anew. 
He was an orphan at an early age and inherited an involved estate. 
Mote to acquire business habits than to make an income, he ac- 
cepted Govermnent set vice as an ordinary clerk, under Mr. Edmund 
Diummond, the Comptroller-General, Bengal, afterwards Lieuteiiant- 
Govenior of the N.-W. P., who was fond of the Babu and 
wanted to train him lip 111 biiiiness, and wished to see him in a res- 
ponsible post in the Upper Provinces. For a scion of a wealthy house, 
to rise above the disadvantages and diffi< ulties in whith Baboo 
Holly found himself in in his early years, shews ability and judgment. 
Unwilling to cause pain to anyone, he understood his rights, and 
knew how to enforce them. In a notable instance he firmly resisted 
a very doubtful claim from a very high quarter, to which many, 
greater than he, would have submitted. 

A good soul, he was in peace with all the world. Requuscat i 

Poor Rajendra Nath Mookerjee, who is undergoing imprisonment for 
having used an order with an altered date in filing an appeal, and who 
has been disbarred, with, ns it must be said, undue haste m.iy, after, 

Tbe Indian Association for the Oaltiration of Science. 

210, Bow-Bazar Street, Calcutta. 

(Session 1895-96.) 

PRACTICAL CLASS in Chemistry under Babu Ram Chandra 
Daita, F.cs., on Wednesday, the iQih Inst., at 4-15 i*. M. Subject: 
Inorganic Acids. 

Lecture by B.abu Svamadas Mukerjee, M.A., on Thursday, the 20ih 
Inst., at 3 P.M. Subject : Analytical Conics. — Trilinear oqnalion of 
the Circle. 

PRACTICAL CLASS in Chemistry under Bahn Ram Chandra 
Datia, F.C.S, on Friday, the 2lsl Inst., at 4-15 P.M. Subject: Inorganic 
Acids (continued). 

Lecture by Bahii Rajendra Nath Chatterjee, M.A., on Friday, the 
2ist Inst., at 6-30 P.M. Subject : Refraction its laws and their Ap- 
plications. 

PRACTICAL CLASS in Chemistry under Bahn Ram Ch.andra 
Datta, F.C.S., on Saturday, the 22nd Inst., at 4 P.M. Subject: Inorganic 
Acids (contiiined). 

Admission Fee, Rs. 4 for Physics, and Rs. 4 for Chemistry ; Rs. 6 for 
both Physics and Ciieniistry ; Rs. 4 for Physiology ; Rs. 4 fo- 
(reneral Biology ; Rs. 6 for complete course of Physiology and Biology. 
The charge fur a single lecture is 4 Annas. 

Ma^bndra Lal Sircar, m.d., 

February 15, 18^6. Honorary Secretary^ 
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nil, be ihc victim of a wrong conviclion. The man hatl unfbrlonatcly a 
bad name while acting ns a MoonsilT at Balia in the Gharipore district. 
A mass of anonimoiis letters and petitions had been sent up to 
the N.-W. P. High Court, and the Judge of Gh.nsipore also charged 
him with various irregularities. The enquiry then made brought 
to light that as as an Overseer in the Bengal P. W. D., he had 
a bad odour. It is possible that these matters had some thing 
to do with the terrible punishment to which he has befen subject- 
ed and which every man of feeling cannot but deplore. R ijendra 
comes of a good stock, from the old town of Hailslinhar. He had 
been educated at the Seals’ Free College, Cnlcutln. Passing the 
ii}atrtciilation cx imiuation of the Calcutta University, he joined the 
Civil Engineering College. Then.;* he became, as already said, an 
Overseer. Leaving this app<’intment, he took op the law and 
successfully passed the eximination of the Allahabad High Court. He 
then practised at Furrakhabad and Gmuckpore and then officiated 
as MoonsifT at Balia. Not being confirmed in that appointment, 
he j*uned the Allahabad High Court and, after practising there for 
about 9 years, got into his present troubles. During the latter 
period of his practice at Allahabad he used to make a fair In- 
come. He had good natural parts which he had improved by study. 
Indeed, unlike most native lawyers in good practice, he had re- 
tained his habits of study. Every one at Allahabad is sincerely sorry 
for him. What a sad collapse of a promising career ! 


REIS & RA WET. 

Saturday^ February iBg6. 

JH ALA WAR. 

T|ie fate of the Maharaj Rana still hangs in the 
balance. Let us take a dip into the past history of 
the State. 

Jhalawar is one of the Rajputana States to which a 
British Resident is attached. It is not so very petty as 
it is supposed to be, having an area of 3,694 square 
miles and a population of 340,488, chiefly Hindus^ 
including 20,863 Mahomedans. The income is about' 
20 lakhs a year, though during the time of its first 
Chief Milddon Sing, the grandson of Zalim Sing, 
the minister of Koiah, it had been about 2'4 lakhs.' 
The reason is obvious. For the neVv principality, 
the jh'alla faniily took, in 1838, almost the half of 
Kotah or its most fertile provinces from Maharao 
R'aih Sing, who from ignorance of 'the administra- 
tion of his own State, was easily deceived into the| 
belief that only a third of his territory was alienated, 
to free him from the domination of the heredifaryj 
Jhalla administrator of his kingdom. 

The ancestors of Zalim Singh of Kotah originally 
came from Hulwad, a small Jhalla chiefship in Katty-' 
war, and first settled in Mewar territory, where they 
were given a small hamlet in faigir in return for the 
feudal service of two horses to the Maharana at 
IJdeypore. By marrying a daughter to one of the 
Kotah chiefs, the grandfather of Zalim Sing entered 
the service of that State, where he rose to be Fouz- 
dar or Commander of the Forces, the post being 
subsequently inherited by his celebrated grandson, 
the founder of the family in Rajputana. 

For some private reasons, he incurred the serious 
displeasure of the then reigning chief Maharo Durjan 
Sal. He had, therefore, to leave Kotah and take re- 
fuge In his Jageer hamlet in Udeypore (the kingdom 
being called Mewar). His great ability and genius, 
however, soon gained for him the favour of the Maha- 
rana whom he successfully advised to resist the in- 
cursions of the Marhattas headed by the Peshwa, 
The resolt was a drawn battle stopping, for a time, 
their advance into Mewar, at the sacrifice of the 
lives of her bravest nobles, which made Zalim’s 
'position very unsafe in the capital, as the sons 


vowed vengence for the originator of the calamity 
in their families. Under the advice of the Rana. 
Zalim once more retired to obscurity. Repenting 
at his death-bed and fully aware of ZaHm’s 
sterling qualities, Maharao Durjan Sal sent for 
him and placed in his lap the young heir and son 
Omed Sing, then lO years old. After Dmian Sal’s 
de.ith, Zalim Sing became the de facto Ruler of 
Kotah and remained so, without interruption, during 
the long reign of Omed Sing of 52 years. Im- 
mediately after the accession of Omed Sing, Zalim 
Sing, follow’ing the custom of Rajasthan, invaded 
and acquired a perganah named Khicheewarra, 
inhabited by the Khuhee Rajputs, and the small 
chiefship of Shahabad worth 3 lakhs a year, 
owned by a degenerate descendant of the famous 
King Nal of ancient India. This custom is still 
known in Rajasthan by the word Ttkadour, that is, a 
run after new acquisition immediately after coronation. 

When Zalim come to power, Kotah was heavily 
indebted and most of its fertile lands usurped by 
powerful Sirdars who, living in their moated castle.s 
with armies of retainers, set law and the Maharao’s 
authority at defiance. The fiscal or khalsa income 
did not exceed 4)4 lakhs of Rupees a year, a sum 
insufficient to keep up the dignity of the Ruler or 
even pay the interest of the heavy debts due to 
native bankers and soucars. 

From this miserable pligjht, Zalim raised Kotah ta 
the 'first rank of the fhen Native States of India. 
He began by crushing the powerful nobility, by 
sending them one after another to fight the Marhattas, 
hordes of whom were then ravaging Rajputana, 
now under the Peshwa, then under Holkar and Scindia 
and again under Amir Khan, the Pindara leader. 
Who rose from a Sowar to be leader of armies and 
finally Ruler of the Took Principality. The policy 
was to withhold aid from the nobles and, when suffi- 
ciently humbled, to sequester their usurped lands. 
There was not a biga of fallow land ; he cultivated 
all the culturable waste, by thousands of cattle pur- 
chased by the State. The income rose to more 
ihan 50 lakhs, and the stored grain of the crown 
lands in a famine year was sold for i crore of rupees. 
By a well-equipped army, both of mercenaries 
and Jagirdars, he protected the Kotah territory 
from the incursions of the predatory Pindara.s, in 
whose final subjugation by the British, he greatly 
assisted. His reward was the hereditary primeminis- 
tOrship of Kotah by the Supplementary Article of 
the Delhi Treaty of 1818. His loyalty to Maharao 
Omed Singh was amply borne out by the fact 
that, when the British offered him the Chaumahaja 
or four out of the twelve perganahs—'Sequester- 
ed from jaswant Rao Holkar, he declined the grant 
for himself and had it transferred to his Chief. He 
was a prominent figure for more than 50 years, 
during the latter end of the last and tli^ beginning 
of the present century, not only in Rajputana but 
also in all India. He maintained an army qf scouts 
in all the Indian Courts who brought him intellt 
gence in a marvellously short time. It was he who 
advised the Paramount Power against . the extension 
of the monopoly of opium into Rajputana, which, if 
persisted in, would probably have brought on a war. 

During the long reign^of Maharao Omed Sing no 
troubles arose. He,lefi 3 sons — Maharao Kishore Sing, 
who succeeded him, Bishen Sing, who was exiled 
and whose descendants are now livldg at Indore, and 
Priihi Sing, killed In the battle of Man^role, which 
took place between Kisboce Sing after his accession 
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to the Gndi and Zalim Sing, the minister. Though 
a quiet man. Kishore Sing was induced by his fiery 
brother Prithi Sing to try to cancel the hereditary 
primeininistership. This was too much for Zalirn who 
revolted. In the war which ensued, the British Gov- 
ernment assisted the Prime Minister and the battle 
of Mangrole humbled down Kishore Sing, who had 
to resubmit himself to the dominion of tlie Jhalla. 

Maharao Kishore Sing got an annual allowance of 
Rs. 1,64.000 with the assignment of a small escort of 
horse aad foot and the outward semblance of roy- 
alty. The Chiefs jurisdiction was limited to the 
Palace enclosure, while Zalirn Sing remained master of 
the State with the personnel of the administration, 
both civil and military, entirely under his command. 
At this time the old administrator had grown totally 
blind and the agreements between the nominal 
reigning chief and the de facto ruling party were 
therefore drawn up by Colonel Todd, in favour of 
Zalirn’s son, Madho Sing. We may here mention 
what is still related at Kotah, that when Colonel 
Monson had to retreat with his small army, followed 
by an overwhelming force, with Juswant Rao Holkar 
in command, the gates of the Mokundurra pass were 
closed to the Holkar, while Monson passed through 
them to a place of safety. A meeting was then 
arranged to settle matters between Juswant Rao, 
blind of one eye, and the Kotah administrator, who 
was wholly blinded by age. It took place on a small 
boat on the River Chambul, commanded by the guns 
of the Palace Fort. Before leaving the city, Zalirn had 
given peremptory orders, that on the slightest show 
of treachery on Holkar's part, the boat with them 
both should be sunk by cannon shot. He said’ 
that as he was too old, being almost 90, his life 
was of no consequence, but the death of Juswant 
Rao would free the Kotah State of its troubles. 
The recourse to cannon shot was not necessary, 
as Holkar listened to reason. It is still believed in 
those parts that the fate df India was settled that 
day by two men with only one eye. Zalirn Sing 
was so conscious of his powers, that to the last he 
used to say that if he had only been able to se- 
cure the Ratia of Udeypore as his permanent mas- 
ter, he could have secured the empire of India— not 
altogether a vain boast, considering the prominent 
figure he cut in those troublous times and the 
services he rendered to his master of Kotah, to Raj- 
putana generally, and to the then rising British Power. 

On the death of Zalirn Sing, his only son Madho 
Sing quietly succeeded him and remained in power 
for 10 years, when he died. Nothing of importance 
occurred during his incumbency, as he was a quiet 
inoffensive man and the great prestige of his father 
assisted his peaceful administration of Kotah. After 
him came his son Muddon Sing, whose arrogance 
and want of consideration for the reigning Chief 
Maharao Ram Sing, the nephew and the adopted 
successor of Maharao Kishore Sing, produced, in A. 
D. 1838, a serious quarrel which ltd to the dis- 
memberment of Kotah and the creation of the new 
Principality of Jhalawar for Muddon Sing on his rc» 
linquishing the hereditary administratorship of Kotah. 

HOMCEOPATHY IN" INDIA. 

Thb Homoeopathic League of London is doing good work. Its 
honorary secretary is Mr. E. H. Laurie, i6 Blandford Square, 
London, from whom information respecting it may be obtained. 
Recently it issued the tract No. 50, treating of “ Homoeopathy 
in India/* The pamphlet is divided in two parts* The first 
conuins a History of Homosopatby indndia, by :Dr. P. C. Masum- 


dar, and the second givess the Reminiscences of an old HomueopatK 
In Calcutta. 

A book that deals with the origin and the spread of homcepathy 
in India is welcome indeed. But the League tract gives no 
sufficient informacioti. Dr. Ma^^mdar writes some words about him* 
•elt and his father-in-law, the lace Dr. B. L. Bhaduri. The paper 
is more a homage paid by the son to the father than a contribution 
to the subject. It contains no reference to work done outside 
Calcutta, and even about the metropolitan sphere the writer shows 
meagre knowledge. Homoeopathy has been introduced and is 
gradually being pushed forward against mighty odds. The iutro- 
dactionof anew faith based on positive sciences is a great pheno- 
menon, especially in India where medical science is based more 
on deduction than on induction. It is not only by ratiocination 
but also by cures, where the other schools have failed, that 
homcBopathy has gained a footing. 

I give some particulars, most of which are taken from Or. Sircar’s 
paper published in the “Transactions of the International Homoro- 
pathic Convention " held at London in 1881. The first homteo- 
path was Dr. Honigberger who came to Lahore in 1839 to treat 
the famous Maharaja Runjeet Singh, and his book “ Thirty- 
five years in the East ** was published in London, in the year 
i 85Z, describing his experiences. In 1846, Surgeon Samuel 
Brooking, a retired medical officer, opened homxopathic hospitals 
atTanjorcand Pudocota, under the patronage of the respective 
rajas. In l8$l, a similar institution was opened at Calcutta by 
Dr. C. Fabre Tonnere under the patronage of the hon^blc Sir 
John Hunter Littlcr, G. C. 3 ., Deputy Governor of Bengal. 
In 1854* l^**' Latour, Judge of Shahabad, treated many 

cases of cholera there, and converted his deputy Syed Zainuddin 
Hoscin to Che new creed. Two of hss sons, Syed Hoscin and 
Syed All Bilgrami hold important offices in the dominions of the 
Nizam of Hyderabad. About this period many civil and military 
officers in India used homoeopathic medicines. Captain May in 
Hastings and Mr. Walter Duval in Entaly used to distribute free 
medidnes to the poor. In 1861, Babu Rajinder Dutt, of the 
Wellington Square Dutt Family, took to the new science being 
converted by Dr. Tonnere. With Babu Rajinder, the relief of 
distress was a passion and a labour of love. His taste for medical 
charity was first created by his education, though short, in 
(he Calcutta Medical College. He opened his outdoor dispensary 
first to distribute old school remedies, and since his conversion 
homcBopathic medicines were given free both to the .rich and 
the poor. Dr. Beiigny’s advent in 1864 stirred Babu Rajinder to 
fresh conquests in the domain of the three different schools, the 
one European and the other two Indian, Kaviraji and Yunani, 
Great efforts were niade to stifle the infant, but it could not be 
done, for the social position and inBuence of Babu Dutt. I may 
mention that Dr. Tonnere was appointed hcalch officer of Calcutta, 
by the inBuence of Sir Henry Sumner Maine, the then law mem- 
ber, whose medical attendant he was. While in the Municipality, 
he was not allowed to practice. 

Horaa?pathy gradually gained ground in other parts of India. In 
1863, Babu Lokc N.ith Maicra, a disciple of Babu Rajinder, went to 
Benaras to practise, and in 1867, under the patronage of Mr. 
Ironside of the Civil Service, established a hospital. Two years 
after, a dispensary was opened at Allahabad and placed 
under the charge of Babu Preonath Bose, a cousin of Babu 
Rajinder. In another year, another hospital w.is started 
at Agra under Babu Gobind Chunder Roy. Babu Duct 
was now the leading spirit in all homixopaihic propaganda. 
Pundit Isvvara Chandra Vidyasagar, Dr. Sainbliu Chunder 
Mookerjee, Dr. Mahcndra Lai Sircar, Dr. B. L. Bhaduri, Dr. 
Girish Chunder Duct, Dr. Gopal Chunder Goswami, Dr. Copal 
Chunder Lahiri were among his converts. In 1867, Dr. Leopold 
Salzcr came to this country it is said from Alexandria, having gra- 
duated itt chc anivcriity of Vicuna, in 1859,, and is still in our midst* 
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The dominant school was growing bitter againt the new which 
was not yet firmly established. The conversion, in 1867, 
of Dr. Mahendri Lai Sircar gave it a fresh start. The old school 
denounced the new as the resort of amateurs. The accession 
of Dr. Sircar was a shock of earthquake to them. “ The Sup- 
posed Uncertainty in Medicine ” — his avowal of new faith— 
completely upset them. Dr. Sircar, being rudely treated, ceased to 
attend the meetings of the Bengal Branch of the British Medical 
Association, where the paper was read and of which society he 
was a Vice-President, and the Society too did not long survive his 
secession. 

To defend the cause of homoeopathy in the wordy warfare 
that ensued, Babu Rajindcr Dutt invited Dr. Sambhu Chundcr 
Mookerjee from his residence at Baranagorc, a metropolitan suburb. 
The Hindoo Patriot thundered forth leaders from his pen. The 
other newspapers followed suit, not excepting the E/.g/ifhman, 
It was a unanimous condemnation of the trade-union of the 
orthodox school. There was battle not only in the stronghold 
of the Goliaths but also outside it. Though the adversaries were 
a multitude, yet truth and justice gained, for it was a fight with 
bullets from the brain. The situation was critical for Dr. Sircar. 
The dominant school deprived him of his only means of support 
for six menths. Dr. Sircar, however, bore it bravely, for it was on 
occasion of the triumph of homoeopathy of which he was the new 
standard-bearer. If he had been captured the battle would have 
ended in smoke. Capture him, they could not ; the adversaries 
wanted a;surrcnder. But he was notj the man to surrender even 
at discretion as advised by Dr. Fayrer, his revered professor. 
Dr. Sircar could practise homoeopathy, they had no objection, 
but he must not avow his faith. It was rather a surrender of the 
adversaries than of Dr. Sircar’s. Had he not been fully conscious 
that this new truth was a hevenly light and ought to be revealed in 
its full luminosity, and he its new priest, he would have accepted 
the easy terms of his opponents and remained with them in the 
Sanhedrim of the Pedants. He had also to resist the persuasion 
of friends advising him to revert to the old school as a 
matter of cool calculation and policy. This difficulty of Dr. Sircar 
was somewhat smoothed down by encouragements from Babu 
Rajinder Dutt and Pandit Iswara Chandra Vidyasagar. 

Strong in the strength of his conscience and his cause, Dr. Sircar 
showed a bold front. An unskilful skirmisher would have shown 
his back to the enemy. Homoeopathy had gained ground through 
the exertions of volunteers but it was reserved for a regular to fight 
the decisive battle. Among the passed students of the Calcutta 
Medical College at that time, he was the most cultivated of 
them all, not only in science but also in the English language. For 
this reason, if not for any other, he was not a mean opponent and 
he could hold his own. A trial of strength with foreigners in 
their own language requires capacity and hence an equal contest 
can bring respect from them. National literature should no 
doubt be improved, but, situated as we are, the cultivation of 
English literature is a necessity. 

An apparent calm followed the fight. The rage of the Old against 
the New school was visible only at the bedside of patients and in the 
private conversation of medical men. The reigning Philistines would 
not meet their reformed brothers. At this time “ The Calcutta 
Journal of Medicine” was started. It commenced in 1868 and 
continues to this day with a brief intermission. The Indian 
Homccopathic Review” dating after 1876, is a liliputian aid to 
the cause of homoeopathy in India. 

In 1878, homoeopathy was again brought to the front, in the 
unsophisticated paladium of learning in the Calcutta University. 
Dr. Sircar was voted a place in the Faculty of Medicine, 
after he had been eight years in the Faculty of Arts. There 
was no dissentient vote at this significant meeting, though the 
old school was represented, The weather was calm but it was 
one before e storm. The ominous cloud formed end it was 


standing still. It required a trifling motion to destroy an exist- 
ing structure. Dr. Charles, the president of the Sangrados, 
moved like Cobra Bungaris to swallow one of his own species. 
“The Indian Medical Gazette” began to spread venom by its 
hissing. The Faculty of Medicine protested against the action 
of the Senate, Dr. Sircar replied producing testimony in favour 
of homoeopathy from the recognized old school authorities, as 
Hippocrates, Hufclaiid, Liston, Lauder Brunton, and others. 
The Senate met again and requested the faculty to re- 
consider their proposition with special reference to the letter 
of Dr. Sircar. They replied that they could not agree with 
him, for “ homoeopathy is based upon principles and methods 
of enquiry which are diametrically opposed to what they believe 
to be the true principles and methods of sound, logical, inductive 
reasoning and careful thorough-going research.” The reply was 
nothing, only they avoided a definite issue by stilted phrases. 
They ought to have shown in what respect homoeopathic proving 
falls short of the inductive logic. 

The Senate met to decide the question finally. It was an 
unsauguinary battle of freedom of thought against orthodoxy. Both 
sides were well represented. Th: first attack came from the 
orthodox rank. The party of progress replied. Dr. Rajendra 
Lala Mitra’s peroration clearly pointed out the obstinac y 
of the old school. He said “ it rested with the meeting 
I to decide whether the university should be known to 
the public and posterity as composed of representatives of 
those who condemned Galileo, or of educated Englishmen of 
the latter half of the I9tli century ; whether the Fellows should 
be the leaders of tradeguilds and professional jealousy, or 
liberal patrons of science ; whether they should be men 
ready to ratten those who did not fall into their ways, or up- 
holders of perfect freedom of thought and action ; whether they 
should be the administrators of a moral Lyikch law, or the pro- 
tectors of honest independent enquiry into the arcana of nature ; 
and it was earnestly to be hoped that their decision should not 
disappoint the public.” The result of this conflict was a victory 
for homceopathy. 

After this decision, the sinnexs were more ainful than before. 
They showed their worst intolerance. At first they were for mend- 
ing matters by entreating Dr. Sircar to resign, but it was 
to no effect. Subsequently they all, excepting Dr. M’cLcod, the 
editor of the “ Indian Medical Gazette,” ended their own existence 
in the Faculty of Medicine. To preserve the Faculty was impossible, 
unless Dr. Sircar resigned. At last he was obliged to withdraw. 

The third collision was a trivial one. It was a puny spite put 
forth in a number of the “Indian Medical Gazette” of 1882, by the 
editor himself. It was a feeler. He had miscalculated the strength 
of his adversary, Dr. M’cLcod pelted a tiny brickbat and received t 
heavy stone in answer. He nevr shewed himself again. 

The first hospital was opened in 1851 by Dr. Tonncrc. 
In 1861, Babu Rajindcr Dutt established his charitaj^ dispen-* 
sary at i, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane. It existed for a long time. 
Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar opened an outdoor dispensary at his 
residence No. 51 Sankaritola, in 1867, and it exists to this day. 
The average attendance of new patients is about twelve tbousend a 
year besides the large number of the old. Since then other similar 
institutions have sprung up in different parts of the town. Sir Raja 
Saurindra Mohun Tagore’s is one of them. In 1891, a hospital was 
opened principally by the cfifbrts of Dr. Mazumdar, but it has a 
precarious existence. 

One Jclowitz, M. D., was practising homoeopathy in Bombay. 
The Rev, Augustus Muller, a Rotnan Catholic Missionary has his 
dispensary at Mangalore, Madras Presidency. 

Of homoeopathic schools, the less said the better. 

Information respecting the past and the present stata of homoeo* 
pathy in the diiferent parts of (ndia is aoUeited. 

a q. IL q. 

Ml»apore LanCi Calcutu^ 
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' 5|ettei‘ ta the 

INUIAiri’ASTKUR INSTITUTE. 

Sir,— The appeal made to the public, through the British Indian 
press, for Tuads to establish a Pasreur Institute in India, must 
have been read with much surprinc by a large number of the 
English people, who are well aware that the reputation of 
PasteurU treaimciu for hydrophobia is rapidly declining in the 
Western world. 

A certain section of scieniific men, however, presuming on their 
professional prestige, have the audacity to try and impose upon 
the humane Hindoo people, the system ol barbaric empiricism 
called Pasteiirism. 

This term conveniently conceals every kind of ruthless cruelty 
that human curiosity, when divested of every restraint of natural 
Iccling or religion, can devise. 

As the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Benson, has remarked, 
in no part of the world are there to be found greater refinements 
of brain than among the Hindoos. 

We have confidence, therefore, that they will not readily accept 
or countenance this inhuman and fallacious system. 

With regard to the vaunted value of Pasreur’s anti-rabic inocula- 
tions, the Standard remarked at the lime of his death, that “ an 
important and by no means diminishing section of the medical 
profession both in France and elsewhere, couiinuc stoutly to deny 
what Pasteur's method is anything better than scientific quackery." 

Many of the most eminent physiologists including Professor 
Virchow, have the candour to admit the impossibility of pronounc- 
ing on the value of Pasteur’s inoculations against hydrophobia. 

During last autumn, patient after patient in England died ol 
hydrophobia immediately after undergoing Pasteur’s treatment. 

The papers last week contained an account of a Miss Wallcnder 
who returning from treatment at the Buda Pestli Institute, having 
been certified by the doctors as cured, developed hydrophobia 
while in the train, and has since died in terrible agony. So far from 
saving the unfortunate sufferers bitten by rabid animals, from the 
risk of hydrophobia, there is strong evidence that the disease has 
increased in all the countries where the system is practised. In 
view of the growing evidence of its futility and danger afforded 
by the constantly increasing death-roll, it is surprising tliat anyone 
has still sufficient confidence in the system to expose themselves to 
its risks, as there is undeniable ground for believing that it cora- 
raunicates the disease it claims to prevent, in eases where the 
person escaped contamination by the bite. 

Pasteur’s treatment is based on the supposition that the disease is 
caused by a specific micro-organism, but this germ, it is admitted, 
has not been found. 

It is on the fitrcngtli of the same vague hypothesis of innumer- 
able germs, that these experimentalists prophesy conquests “ beyond 
the farthest flights of hope," to be achieved by them over cholera, 
enteric fever, and other zymotic diseases. 

Yet the science of bacteriology becomes more and more con- 
fused as each so-called discovery is announced ; and so they spend 
their time “ in dropping buckets into empty wells, and growing 
old in drawing nothing up,” in consequence of employing wrong 
methods of research. 

But the true is the clear, and the more intense the intellectual 
light brought to bear upon truth, tlic more consistent docs it 
become. 

As the human mind has a strong tendency to close with truth, 
we aic compelled to conclude that such vagaries as the pretended 
discoveries of legions of polymorphic and endless anti-toxins for 
their devitalization in the human syatem, arc better adapted to the 
pages of nursery fables than to the manuals of science. 

The endeavour to establish amid a people, whose religion and 
traditions inculcate profound reverence for life as a sacred thing, 
a temple of torture where animals the most sensitive arc dissected 


alive piecemeal, in order that pretenders to science may prepare 
mysterious viruses with which to inoculate and poison the public, is 
surely the acme of impirical prcsuinpiiou and scientific absurdity. 

Maurice L. Johnson. 

Baker Street, Wcstcm-supcr-marc, 

January 23, 1 S96. 

THE COTTON DUTIES DEHATE. 

TIIK SPFECII OF SIR ALEXANDER MAt:KEN/JE. 

His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor said :--- 

“ It is ail extremely difiicult position to have to follow in dcoate 
such a speech as we have listened to, cspcciallv in ilic ease of 
one who like myself entered this room with considerable doubts 
as to the equity and wisdom of this measure. It would have been 
well, I think, had the ftjrins of the Council permitted it, ii Sir 
James Westland had given u.s this speech at the comincnccmt; at 
of the deflate wiicu he presented the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee. I should then have had the assistance of the criticisms 
of the commercial members and others who are more familiar 
with this subject than I arn myself. I must confess that, listen- 
ing with all my cars, 1 have not been able to follow clearly and 
completely the very rapidly read paper with which the Financial 
Member has favoured us. 1 tio, however, see that he has been 
able to meet some of the objections that were brought forward to 
this measure. I think he has, to a large extent, met the objections 
arising from the allegation that there is a transfer of taxarion 
from the well-to-do classes to the poorer classes. No doubt what 
he has said will be submitted to criticism hereafter, and the ease 
in favour of the Bill may not in the end prove to be so strong 
as he has made it appear ; but as well as I can judge I think 
he has to a large extent met that particular objection. He has 
not, however, dealt with what to my mind is one of the prin- 
cipal objections to the measure, that is, the protection and 
favouritism shown to one special item of our import tariff, while 
there arc undoubtedly many other items in that tariff whicli 
have equal claims to consideration. As a free trader myself I shall 
rejoice to see the day when we revert to free trade altogether, but 
so long as our finances require us to realise duties of this kind 
I can see no particular reason why cotton should be more favoured 
than (say) woollen or other goods in the tariff. There is an in- 
equity which comes out very clearly in the proposal to reduce the 
duties on cotton goods to per cent, less than the ordinary 
tariff rate. I am not, moreover, altogether convinced that either 
he, or the other Members who have to a certain extent taken 
his view, have fully realised the effect of the retention in the 
Bill of the exemption of hand-woven goods. That is a point 
which presses very much upon my mind and regarding which 
1 shall have to say something by and bye, but as to the general 
form of the thing and treatment of the Bill I must say now that 
I certainly understood, when this measure was introduced a fort- 
night ago, that the only principle to which the Government was 
pledged was the principle of removing from our fiscal system not 
only all protection but all appearance of protection, and 1 thought 
it was quite open to the Select Committee to consider fairly and 
frankly the objections that were laiscd to the particular scheme 
of the Government and to put forward any better scheme which 
would have secured the main object in view. 

“Judging from their report, however, the Select Committee 
appear to have felt tlicmselves precluded from considering any 
scheme save that which lay within the four corners of the Bill ; 
but I cannot see myself why it should not have been open to the 
Select Committee to have taken some such line as this. ‘ Lanca- 
shire saj s, that there shall be no protection. We agree, and we 
will tax everything alike, imported yarn, imported cloths, 
couiitry-inadc yarn and country-made cloths’-. mill-woven of 
course^! mean, for no one has ever dreamt of taxing the 
domestic spindle ; and then they might have gone on to 
say ‘We shall not of course rcc|ulrc the Indian mill-weaver 
to pay his duty tt.'icc over, but he shall be entitled to set 
off against the duty on his ih»tli what has been actually paid 
on the yams.’ I would have met the difficulty v;ith regard to the 
Indian dyes, to which the Hon’ble Member referrec! in intro- 
ducing the Bill, by saying ‘ Very good, here we arc prepared to 
make a sacrifice and we will admit dyed goods at grey or white 
values.’ It appears to me that it was possible to devise some 
scheme which would entirely have done away with protection, or 
the very appearance of it, without raising or retaining all the in- 
herent difiiciiliics which appear to me still to cling to this measure. 


DEAFNESS. An essay describing a really genuine Cure for Deaf- 
ness, Singing in Ears, no matter how severe or long-siaiulmg, will 
be sent post free.— Artificial Ear-drums and similar appliances entirely 
superseded. Address THOMAS KEMPE, VICTORIA CHAMBERS, 
'9 Southampton Building, Hoi.boun, London. 
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I entirely concur with Sir Griffith Evans in all he has said about 
its being our duty to sympathise with and support the Government 
in its efforts to hold the scales evenly between Manchester and 
Indian interests, and I think the Government has honestly tried 
to do its duty ; but I do regret that the Select Committee, with 
all the opportunities that they had of consulting gentlemen in> 
terested in the trade, were not allowed to consider whether some 
better scheme than that contained in the Bills might not have been 
devised. 

“Now, as regards this question of the hand-loom trade, opinions, 
as the Council see, differ very considerably. I confess that I 
agree with those who hold that the protection will have a very 
serious effect upon both the Indian and import interests. It robs 
the measure, in my opinion, of all hope of finality. It is, I fear, 
the little ‘ pitted speck * in the ‘garnered fruit* of our cotton- 
duties which rotting inward bids fair to ‘ moulder all.* I differ 
from those who speak of the indigenous weaving industry 

of India as a moribund industry. I would rather describe 

it as in a state of suspended animation. Nor do I think 

the description given us just now by the Hon*blc Sir James 
Westland of the condition of the weaver generally is al- 
togeihcr correct. The weaver does not stand so much alone as 
some suppose. There is no doubt that he is a very depressed 
member of the community at present, but he has behind him the 
Marwari, the native piece-goods dealer, and I have myself seen 
scores, nay hundreds, of villages in which the weaving classes are 
kept from utter extinction simply by the action of the local 

Marwari, who finds it to his interest! to keep them under the 
hand. He gives them advances, little as an ordinary rule, just 
enough to keep them alive, but he has prepared to increase these 
advances whenever it suits his book ; and I happen to know that 
there is a very real intention on the part of some big dealers here 
in Calcutta to act in this way and take advantage of that pro- 
tection which is given to hand-looms by the present Bill. I can- 
not help thinking that both the mills of India and of Lancashire 
will feel that competition very severely, and if that is the case 
then I agree with Sir Griffith Evans that it is extremely unlikely that 
there will be any finality attaching to this measure. I have had 
very little time to go into the matter, but I have had the statistics 
of a typical weaving district in the neighbourhood of Calcutta ex- 
amined. I find it is a mistake to suppose that the hand-weavers use 
only the coarser counts. My information is that they use very large- 
ly the very finest counts, and that they uscSthese counts in a very 
large proportion, up to in fact onc-third of their total yarns, and 
the cloth turned out by them is better liked by large classes of 
consumers than any imported or well-sized goods, and so long as 
the prices can be kept down to the Icvcl^on mill-woven goods 
or near it, the outturn of the hand-loom weaver will be in 
demand. Taking the statistics of the district to which I have 
referred — of course ( only pul them forward by way of illustration 
—I cannot build a whole theory upon a few figures which I take out 
at random — I find that the exemption of course cottons in 1878*79 
had no effect whatever upon the trade of the district. The 
amount of twist and yarn imported from Calcutta and the value 
of hand-made goods exported from the district remained practically 
stationary. But when the cotion-dutics were altogether taken 
off in 1882 the quantity of yarn taken fell from 60,000 maunds 
in 1881-82 to 21,000 maunds in 1890-91, and the value of hand- 
made goods exported fell from 7}^ lakhs to lakhs, while the 
value of imports of European piece-goods rose year by year with 
the improvement of communications from 9 to 31 lakhs of rupees 
last year. In its best year the district exported before the repeal 
of the duties took effect, nearly 12 laUis of rupees worth of 
hand-made goods and took exactly that same amount of im- 
ported European goods; but in 1890-9! the hand-made industry 
had, as I say fallen to 1)/ lakhs. Now, these figures seem to me to 
shew just this, that the hand-looms cannot compete with the mills 
on equal terms, but that they can compete when the mill goods 
are saddled with an excise. It may be saiil that the local Admini- 
stration ought to view with satisfaction anything tliat can be done 
to stimulate an industry so depressed as tlie hand-loom industry. 
The salvation of the proletariat of India no doubt lies in the 
development of mechanical industries; but we must look to the 
conditions of our own ‘day; it is to the power-loom, the 
itcara-cnginc and electricity that ^wc must look for thir salvation; 
and therefore I do not hail the revival of this hand-loom industry 
with any great fervour. We arc told that the Finance Minister has 
the prospect of a surplus and that this must go to relieve the distress 
of Lancashire or to stifle its complaints. My Lord, no relief that 
we can give will meet the case of Lancashire, involved as it is in 
the throes of a struggle such as Mr. Stevens has described. It is 
futile to spend our surpluses in such a way. These Bills will not 
relieve Lancashire, and any flaw in them will, as has been urged, 
give an opening for fresh agitation and further disturbance of trade. 
Then, again, 1 must say, in spite of all the Hon'ble Sir James 
Westland has said, that I do not myself feel satisfied that we ought 
CO remit taxation at the present moment. The financial situation 
is in his hands, and jn the womb of the future ; we know nothing 


about it ; but on general grounds 1 can see any number of objects 
to which surpluses, if available, might, in ray opinion, be more 
usefully applied. One great matter chat occurs to me is the re« 
form of our currency. Surely it would be wise to accumulate sur- 
pluses with a veivv to securing that gold reserve which is the 
only thing that will save us from the bugbear of a constantly 
fluctuating exchange ; and, even if there be nothing in that, I can 
point to Burma across the Bay, your fine new territory, which 
requires development in every way, with its calls for irrigation, 
railways, roads and works of every description. You have the 
port of Calcutta hampered with crushing dues which interfere 
most seriously with the development of trade. You might en- 
deavour to strengthen generally the trade of India to meet that 
competition which is looming upon it from the islands of the 
East. Not only that, but, as was suggested by Sir Griffith Evans, 
you have, I fear, grinning at you from behind the door of the 
North-Western Provinces at present the actual spectre of famine. C 
should have been glad, therefore, as I have said, to have seen some 
scheme devised which, whilst avoiding any appearance of protection, 
would have applied our system of taxation to all counts and all 
goods, and I should have preferred much not to diminish revenue, 
or favour unduly one special branch of trade.*’ 


ORDEBS AND ARROWS. 

Whem the captain of a ship orders soup hands aloft to furl the main 
royal the men jump to obey, as a m itter of course. A sailor can 
climb up on a yard without having a shilling ashore nr a penny in his 
pocket. In fact, Jack seldom signs articles until he h.as used up both 
cash and credit. 

But when a doctor— who is a sort of captain when one is laid tip 
in the dry dock of illness— »rders a patient to go abroad for the benefit 
of his health, it is quite another thing. A trip and sojourn away from 
home is an expensive prescription, and most of us can’t afford 
If the doctor says it is a choice between that and the graveyard we 
shall have to settle on the graveyard ; it is handy by, and easy to get 
to. But are we really so hard pushed ? That is, as often as the 
doctors say we are? Let’s turn the matter over in our minds for a 
minute. 

Here is a case that is pat to the purpose. It concerns Mr. Arthur 
Wliiddon Mellnish, of 3, Regeni’s Terrace, Polsloe R »ad, Exeter ; 
and for the details we are indebted to a letter written by him, dated 
March 7th 1893. He mentions that, in obedience to the orders of his 
doctors, he went to Cannes, in the Soiiili of France, in November, 
1890, and spent the winter there. He also spent the flillowing winter 
at the same place. He felt the better for the change ; we will tell you 
why presently. But he obtained no radicM benefit, which also we 
will explain later on. 

It appears that this gentleman had been weak and ailing nearly all 
his life ; not exactly ill, not wholly well— a condition that calls 
for constant caution. In March, 1890, he had a severe attack of in- 
fl.immation of the lungs. 

Now 1 want tne reader to honour me with his best attention, as 1 
must say in a few words what ought properly to take many. Shoot an 
arrow iiuo the air — as siraight up as yon can. You can’t tell where it 
will fall. It may f ill on a neighboui’s head, on your own, or on a child’s,, 
or on the pavement. Everybody’s blood contains mire or less poisonous 
elements. These are arrows, but unlike your wooden arrow they aU 
ways strike on the weakest spot, or spots, in the body. If they hit 
the muscles and joints we call it rheumatism and gout ; if they hit 
the liver we call it liver complaint or biliousness ; if they hit the 
kidneys we call it Briglu’s disease ; if they hit the nerves we call it 
nervous prostration, eoilepsy, or any of fifty other names ; if they hii" 
the bronchial tubes we rail it bronrhiiis & *. ; if they kit the air cells 
we call it injl mmatian of the lun^s^ or by-and-by, consumption. And 
inasmuch ns these poisoned arrows pass through the delicate mashes 
of the lungs a thousand times every day it would be odd if they didn't 
hit them— wouldn’t it ? 

Now, wait a bit ; It follows that all the various so-called diseases 
above named are not diseases at all in and of themselve^^ but merely 
symptoms of one only disease— namely, that disease which produces 
the poison / Good. We wilt get on to the end of the story. 

After the attack of lung infl immation Mr. Melluish suffered fro/n. 
loss of appetite, pain in the chest, sides, and stomach, dangerous 
constipation. He could eat only liquid food and haoto take to his 
bed. For week<« he was so feeble and he could not rise in bed. He 
consulted one physician after another, obtaining no more than tem- 
porary relief flom medicine. Then he was ordered abroad as wa 
have related. r 

His letter concludes in these words : Whilst at Cannes I consulted 
a doctor, who said my ailment was weak digestion, and tha,t I need not 
trouble about my lun^s. But I never gained any real ground until 
November, 1891, when I began to take Mother Seigel’i Curative 
Syrup. This helped me in one week, and by continuing with it I 
got stronger and stronger, and am now in fair good health. This, 
after my relatives thought 1 should never recover. (Segued) Arthuv 
Whiddon Melluish.” 

To sum up ; This gentleman’s real ailment was indigestion and 
dyspepsia, from which the blood poison conus that causes nearly all 
disorders and pains. The air of Southern France helped liiin tempora- 
rily, because.it is milder than ours ; it -did not rernnye the poison. 
By care and the use of Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup be would have 
done better at home, as the result shows. 

So we see that it isn’t the climate that kills or saves ; it ii the con- 
dition of the digestion. If therefore your doctor ordera yno abroad 
for your health, tell him you will first try Mother Seig;el’s Curat tv.n 
Syrup, 
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^Botanic Medicine 
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A Wonderful Medicine. 

BEECHAM’S PILLS 

A K.E universally ad- 
mitted to be worth 
a Guinea a box, for 
Bilious and Nervous 
Disorders, such as wind 
and Pain in the Sto- 
mach, Sick, Headache, 
Giddiness, Fulness, 
Swelling after Meals, 
Dizziness and Drow- 
siness, Cold Chills, 
Flushings of Heat, Loss 
of Appetite Shortness 
of Breath, Costivencss, 
Scurvy, and Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed 
Sleep, Frightful Dre.ims and all Nervous and 
Trembling Sensation, &c. The first dose will 
give relief in twenty minutes. 

Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try 
one box of these Pills, and they will be ac* 
knowledged to be 

WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 

For females of all ages these Pills are in 
valuable, as a few doses of them carry off all 
humours, and bring about all that is required 
No female should be without them. There is 
no medicine to be found equal to Beecham’s 
Pills for removing any obstruction or irregu- 
larity of the system. If taken according to 
the directions given with each box, they will 
soon restore females of all ages to sound and 
robust health. This has been proved by thou- 
sands who have tried them, and found the 
benefits which are ensured by their use. 

For a Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
and all Disorders of the Liver, they act like 
magic, a few doses will be found to work 
wonders on the most important organs in the 
human machine. 

The Natives of India will find Beecham’s 
Pills the finest medicine ever introduced to 
their notice ; the European residents also will 
find them of great value for cooling the blood. 
For throwing off fevers and preventing inflam- 
mations in hot climates, they stand without 
a rival. 

These* are Facts testified continually by 
members of all classes of society, and one of 
the best guarantees to the Nervous and Debi- 
litated is BEECHAM’S IMLLS /tave the 
Largest Hale of any Patent Medicine in the 
world, 

Beeoham’a Magio Gough Fills. 

As a remedy for Coughs in general, Asthma. 
Bronchial Affections, Hoarseness, Shortness 
of Breath, Tightness and Oppression of the 
Chest, Wheezing, &c., these Pills stand unri- 
valled. Let any person give Beechain’s Cough 
Pills a trial, and the most violeent Cough will 
in a short time be removed. 

Beeoham’a Tooth Paste 

Will recommend itself being efficacious 
and economical: it is packed in neat airtight 
collapsible Tubes. 

NOTICE.— G. Atherton & Co. will forward 
on receipt of letter, samples at the following 
rates : size 9>fd. at 8 annas per box ; i-i^d. 
size 12 annas per box, 2S. qd. size 2 rupees per 
box; Tooth Paste I2 annas per Tube, these 
rates do not include the cost of postage which 
will be added to the amount. 

Sole Wholesalo Agents for India, 
BUBMAH db OBTLON. 

G. ATHERTON & CO., 

3, NEW CHINABAZAR STREET, 
CALCUTTA. 
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Life, Letters and Oorrespondence 

OF 

Dr. SAMBHU 0. MOOEERJEE, 

late Editor of “ Reis and Rayyet^^ 

BY 

F. H. SKRINE, I.C.S., 

(Collector of Customs, Calcutta.) 

The volume, uniform with Mookerjee’s 
Travels and Voyages in Bengal, consists of 
more than 500 pages and contains 
PORTRAIT OF THE DOCTOR. 

DEDICATION (To Sir W. W. Hunter.) 

HIS LIFE STORY. 

CORRESPONDENCE OF DR. S. C. MOOKERJEE. 
Letters 

to, from Ardagli, Col. Sir j.c., 
to Atkinson the Kate Mr. E.F.T., C..S., 
to Banerjee, Babn Jyotilb Cluinder. 
from Baneijee, the late Revd. Dr, K. M. 
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to Jung, the late Nawab Sir Salar. 
to Knight, Mr. Paul, 
from Knight, the late Mr. Robert, 
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to Lyon, Mr. Perry C. 
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to Mallik, Mr. H. C. 
to Marston, Miss Ann. 
from Meiha, Mr. R. D. 
to Milra, the late Raja Dr. Rajendral.ala. 
to Mookerje»*, late Raja Dakhinaranjan. 
from Mookcije»-, Mr. J. C. 
from M’Ne I, Professor H. (San Francisco), 
to, from Murshidabad, the Nawab Baha- 
door of. 

from Nayaraina, Mahnmahapndhya M. C. 
from Osborn, the late Colonel Robert D. 
to Rao, Mr. G. Venkata Appa. 
to Ran, the late Sir T. Madhava. 
to Raiiigan, Sir William H. 
from Ro -ebery, Earl of. 
to, from Rout ledge, Mr. James, 
from R'lssell, Sir W. H. 
to R Mr. G. Syamala. 
to S I iri, the Hon’ble A. Sashiah. 
to S < ha, Babu Brahmauaiida. 
from S car. Dr. Maheudralal. 
from S unley, Lord, of Alderley. 
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to Underwood, Captain T. O 
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to, from Wallace, Sir Donald Mackenzie, 
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Abdu^ Subliau, Moulvi A. K. M. 
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Roulledge, Mr. James. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

After p.iyiiig the expenses of the publicatioo, 
the surplus will be placed wholly at the dis- 
posal of the family of the deceased man of 
letters. 


Orders to be made to the Business Manag- 
er, “An Indian [oiirnalist,” at the Bee 
Press, I. Uckoor Diiit’s Lane, Wclliuglon 
Street, Calcutta. 


OPINION ON THE BOOK. 

It is a most interesting record of the life of 
a remarkable man. — Mr. H. B.ibinglou Smith, 
Private Secretary to the Viceroy, 5ih October, 
1895. 

Dr. Mookerjee was a famous letter-writer, 
and there is a breezy freshness and originality 
about his correspondence which make it 
very interesting reading. — Sir Alfred W. Corft, 
K.C.I.E., Director of Public Insiuciion, Bengal. 
261!) Sepirinber, 1895. 

It is not that amid the pressure of harassing 
official duties an English Civilian can find 
either tune or opportunity to pay so graceful 
a tril)iiie to the memory of a native personality 
as F. H. Skrine has done in his biography of 
the late Dr. Sambhu Cluinder Mookerjee, the 
well-known Bengal journalist (Calcutta ; 
Thacker, Spink and Co.) ; nor are there many 
who are more worthy of being thus honoiircil 
than the late Editor of Rei^ and Rayyet. 

We may at any rale cordially agree with Mr. 
Skrine that the story of Mookerjee’s life, with 
all its lights and shadows, is pregnant with 
lessons for those who desire to know the real 
India. 

No weekly paper, Mr. Skrine tells us, not 
even tim Hindoo Patriof in its palmiest days 
under Kristodas Pal, enjoyed a degree of in- 
fiuence in any way approaching that which was 
soon aitained by Rei^ and Rayyet, 

A in. in of large heait and great qualiti- 
es, his death fiom pneumoui.i in the f.uly 
spring in the last year was a distinct and 
heavy lo^s to Indian journalism, and it was 
an admiralilc idea on Mr. Sknne’s pait ic' put 
his Life and Letters upon record.— The limes 
of India, (Bombay) September 30, 1895. 

It IS rarely lliat the life of an Indian journal- 
ist becomes worthy of piiblicaiion ; it is "<oie 
rarely still that such a life comes to be written 
by an Anglo-Indian and a member oi the 
Indian Civil Service. Bui, it h .s com ■ to 
pass that in the land of the Bengali B. I)us, 
the life of at least one man among Iiidian 
journah'^ts has been considered worthy of 
being written by an Englishman. — The 
Madras Standard, (Madras) September 30, 
1895. 

The late Editor of Reis and Rayyet v/as a 
profound student and au accomplished v riter, 
who has Irf: his maik on Indian journ lism. 
Ill that he has foun I a Civilian lik Mr, 
Skrine to record the story of his life be is 
more fortunate than the great Krisiod is Pal 
himself.— The Tribune, (Lahore) October 2, 
1895. 

For much of the biographical mailer that 
issues so freely from the press an apo'ogyi $. 
needed. Had no biography of Dr, Mookerjee, 
the Editor of Reis and Rayvet, appealed, an 
explanation woula have been looked for. A man 
of his remarkable personality, who was easily 
first among native Indian journalists, and in 
many respects occupied a higher plane than 
they did, and looked at public affairs from a 
different point of view from theirs, could not 
be suffered to sink into obliviou without some 
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afiempt to perpetii ite his memory by the usual 
expedient of a “ life.” The difficulties common 
to all bio;'rapliers have in thi.s case been in- 
creased by speci.il circumstances, not the least 
of which IS ih it the author belonj(s to a dilTer- 
ent race from the subject. It is true that 
amon^' Kni^lishmen there were many admirers 
of the le.it ued Doctor, and that he on his side 
understootl the English character as few 
forei'piers understand it. But in spile of this 
and his reinaiUable assimilation of English 
modes of thought and expression, Dr. Mookcr- 
jee remained to the last a Htahtnan of the 
Brahmans — a conservation of the best of his 
inherit, luce that wins nolliiug but respect and 
approval. In conseciiience of this, his ideal 
biographer would have been one of his own 
disciples, with the same loheiitcd symp.ithies, 
and trained like him in Western leaining. If 
Bengal had produced such another man as Dr. 
Mookeijee, it w.is he who should have written 
his life. 

The biography is warmly appreciative 
without b<*ing needlessly l.iudalory ; it gives 
Oil the whole .i cooiplele picture of the ni.in ; 
and lu the book there is not a dull pagi*. 

A few of the letters addressed to Dr. Moo- 
kerjee are of such miuoi importance liiat they 
might have been omitted with advantage, but 
not a word of his own lettei s cmilil have been 
spared. T ) say that he writ'^'s idiomatic Eng- 
lish is to say wtiat is shoit of the truth, liis 
diction is easy ami correct, clear and stiaigl.t- 
forward, without Oriental luxuriance or striving 
after efTecl. Perliaps he is never so cliarmiog 
as when he is laying down the laws of litciary 
form to young aspitaius to fame. The letter 
on page 285, for instance, is a delighiful piece 
of criticism : it is delicate pl.im-speaking, aiul 
he accomplishes the difficult feat of lellmg a 
would-be poet that his productions are not 
in the smallest degree poeiiy, without one 
may conclude, either offending the youth or 
repressing his ardour. 

For much more that is well worth reading we 
must refer readers to the volume itself. luiria- 
sically it is a book worth buying and leiding. 
—The Pioneer^ (Allahabad) Oct. 5, 1895. 

The career of “An Indian Journalist” as 
described by F. H. Skrine of the Indian Civil 
Service is exceedingly interesting. 

Mookecjee’.s letters are marvels of pure dic- 
tion which is heightened by his nervoirs .style. 

The life has been told by Mr. Skrine in a very 
pleasant manner and which should make it po- 
pular not only with Bengalis but with all th(i.se 
who are able to appreciate merit unrnarred by 
ostentation and earnestness unspoiled by 
harshness. — The Muhammadany (Madras) Oct. 

1895- 

The work leaves nothing to be desired either 
in the way of completeness, impartiality, or 
lifelike portrayal of character. 

Mr. Skrine deals with his interesting subject 
with the unfailing instinct of the biographer. 
Every side of Dr, Mookeijee’s complex 
character is treated with sympathy tempered 
by discrimination. 

Mr. Skrine’s narrative certainly impresses 
one with the individmility of a rem.iik.ible m iu. 

Mookerjee’s own letters show that he had 
not only acquired a command of clear .ind 
flexible English but that he had also assimi- 
lated ih.il sturdy independence of thought 
and ch:uacter which is supposed to be a pecu- 
liar possession of natives of Great Britain. 
His reading and tho stores of his general iii- 
formaiioii appear to have been, coni*i<lering 
his opportiiuiiies, little less than marvellous. 

One of the fir-it to express his condolence 
with tlie fim ly of the dec?ased wrirer w is the 
present Viceioy, Lord Elgin. Mookerjee ap- 
pears to h.ive won the affection not only of 
the dignitaries with whom he came in contact, 
but also of those in low estate. 

The impression left upon the mind upon 
laying down the book is that of a good and 
able man whose caieer has been graphically 
portrayed.— The Efv^lishmarty (Calcutta) Oc- 
tober 15, 1895. 

The career of an eminent Bengali editor, 
who died in 1894, throws a curious light upon 
the race elements and hereditaiy influences 
whicu affect the criticisms of Indian journal- 
ists on British rule. 

The “ Life .'\nd Letters of Dr. S. C. Moo- 
kerjee," a hook just edited by a distinguished 
civilian in Caicuiia, takes us behind the scenes 
of Indian journalism. 

|t is A arrative, wr^ten with insight and a 


complete mastery of the facts, of how a clever 
youth gradually grew into one of the ablest 
leader-writers in Bengal, and .still ntore gradu- 
ally matured into one of the fairest-minded 
editors that western education in India has 
yet produced. If the training and experience 
which develop the journalist in England are 
sometimes varied, they seem in India to have 
an even wider range. 

But the object of this notice is to show how 
a gre it Bengali journalist is made ; space for- 
bids ns to enter upon his actual peiformances. 
They will he found set forth at sufficient 
length, and with much felicity of expression, 
in Mr. Skrine’s admirable monngrapli. It is 
characteristic of the noble seivice to which 
Mr. Skiine belongs, that such a book should 
have issued from its ranks. Dr. Mookerjee 
was no optimist. One of his brilliant speeches 
coutaiued the following sentence : — “ India 
has neither the soil nor the elasticity enjoyed 
by yu^ng and vigorous communities, but pie- 
sent the arid rocks and deserts of an effete 
civilization, hardly stirred to a semblance of 
life by a foreign occupation dozing over its 
easily-gained advantages.” This was true of 
the pre-Mntiny India of 1851. If it is no 
longer true of the Q leen’s India of 1S95, we 
owe it in no sm.ill measure to Indian journalists 
like Dr. Mookeijee* who have laboured, amid 
some misrepresentation, to quicken the 
“ st-mblance of life ” into a living reality. — The 
TimeSy (London) October 14, 1895. 
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F. L R^gt. from Kamptee says:— A Corporal 
offt'i 'I K'». 30 for the very s.ame watch. Gentle- 
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gnar.iutecd for 3 years. Mind they are guran- 
tced '. > be of real solid gold. No agents kept, 
all g oods sent only by us from Bombay 
per V. P. P. 
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CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

FROM HAFIZ. 

BY JAMES HUTCHINSON. 

Again, on earth, the vernal showers 
. Descend, and ninke all nature glad ; 

Again, the btoivn Savannahs wide, 

Aie decked, in gieen, and gayest flowers, 

M And joyful, now, the Riill)nl sad, 

Hears tidings of his blushing biide. 

How sofily, now, the z#‘phyr blows | 

Ah I wandeiei, if thon coniest again, 

• To bear the sweets, by naiiire given, 

Then gently woo tlj«« blushing rose, 

And from the gloomy cypiess, diain 
The odours, which they waft to heaven. 

My heart is chill, my locks are hoar, 

■And hope but fiomts, beyond the tomb ; 

Then beauty cease, with cunning art, 

• To wake the ihiob, that beats no mbre, 

To tear me, fiom my hallowed gloom, 

^And, from my God, distract my heart. 

There are, who veiled, in look severe, 
Contemptuous, smile, upon the bowl, 

Aod all the joys, which wine inspite ; 

" That hypocrite, too oft, I fear, 

T«> midnight .shrines resigns his soul, 

That burn not, with chaste Vesta’s fire. 

All hail Religion 1 maid divine, 

Blest be thy servants, evermoie ; 

Remember youth her mighty sway, 

When Noah’s A'k, upon the hiiiie, 

Amid conflicting billows roar, 

Unhaiiued, pnrsned its trackless way. 

Cease, to court the inconstant world, 

Nor boast of fortune’s favours won, 

♦’Tis alt a chance ; to-morrow’s noon 
May see thy house, in ruin hurled ; 

•That state of splendour past, and gone, 

Thou could’st not deem, would fade so soon. 


That helpless, restless insect, man, 
Ceaseless, alike mid joy, or woe, 

* Pursues his little schemes of gain, 

With care, matures each worldly plan 
One thought, too busy, to bestow, 

Upon that bourne, beyond his ken. 

In vain, he sees his palace rise ; 

In vain, lie sees his gardens bloom ; 

In vain, he sees his coffers All ; 

Behold the spot I where last he lies ; 

Alas ! how narrow is the tomb, 

How datk, that dwelling, and how still. 

Come, tell me, why thy jetty hair, 

Which, now, so softly, shades thy brow, 

• lo many .i mnsk-diffusing fold, 

That fairer, shows thy face, so fair, 

Thou hindesl, sweetest 1 tell me now. 
What Costly treasure, does it hold. 

In purple robes, thy limbs array, 

My moon of Canaan ! and arise,* 

And, for a palace, leave thy cell ; 

Low humbled, when proud Pharaoli lay, 
His wisest then, how vainly wise I 
Did Joseph, in his prison, dwell P 

* Can monarchs, by the sword, obtain 
Contentment sweet, that boon of heaven ? 
Can tyrants, with their armies vast, 
Acqune ptond Fieedom’s mountain reign ? 
Thobe bui walks were, by N iinre, given ; 
To guard that blessing, to the last. 

' Then, Hafiz, quaff ihe ruby tide ; 

Bid Woman crown thee, with her smiles ; 
Be gay, — forget the frowns of age, 

And let thy days, in rapture, glide ; 

To sophists leave their subtle wiles ; 

But scorn not thou, (he sacred page. 


If Shecraz’ Beauty would receive 
My heart, and bi I . ly arms enfold 
Her lily neck ; oh ! then believe, 

More dear, her dimpled smile I’d hold, 
Than Samarcand’s, Bokhara’s gold. 


Mine be the draughts, my Magian Boy ! 

Of spirit, which the spirit heal ; 

And when theyVe quaffed, those stores of thine 
I’ll search, in quest of other joys, 

Greedy, their choicest treasures steal, 

* And, only, drain the cup divine. 


* Under the name of the flinon of Canaan, I believe, the Moliuin- 
nuidans characterise the Patriarch Joseph. In the present instance, 4t 
is supposed, I believe, that the poet, under this simile or device, 
addresses the remainder of the wine, in the flisk, before him ; this of 
course appears singular to ns who are comparatively unacquainted, 
with the allegoriral style of writing, not uiuommon however, among 
the poets of the East. The Song of .Solomoa is probably an illus- 
tration of this style of composition, aud is of course familiar to all. 


Su^irihers in tfu country ure requested to remit ly posted, money orders, if possible, as the safest and most convenient 
ffUdium^ particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department. No other receipt will he 
given^ any other being unnecessary and likely to cause confusion. 
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A stream so clear, with banks so fair, 

As Rocknabad, can Eden show ; 

Or, can its sweetest bowers compare 
With rosy Mosellay’s ? Ah no I 
Then, bring yon antidote to woe. 

Yes 1 talk of singers, talk of wine, 

Of the fair forms, that graceful flow, 

Amid the dance's mazy twine ; 

V Nor, on the future, care bestow, 

Which sages know not, — nor can know. 

Alas ! those fair, those thoughiles** dames ; 

That, thro' Sheeraz, so wanton stray. 

Poor Hafiz’ heart have wrapt, in flames ; 

Remorseless, stolen his peace away, 

As Tartars seize theii helpless prey. 

. And sure, those darlings have no need 
Of trophies, to enhance their charms ; 

Why cruel then, make hearts to bleed ; 

Could aught improve those snowy arrn«. 

The conscious blush, their cheek, that waiins ? 

Oh ! I can fancy, how the soul 
Of soft Zuleika, then was toss'd, * 

Amid conflicting passions roll ; 

When shame, and all she prized the most, 

For Jacob’s darling Boy, were lost. 

Suspicious Maiden 1 yield thy mind, 
f To borrow, from experience ’ store ; 

Believe me, Sweet I the young will find 
Truth, in the hoary sage’s lore, 

And, with their years, will love it more. 

That breath, which sweet smells of the South, 

The roses, which its rlews have wet. 

Do biller words become? that mouth 
Should shed but sweets— And must I yet, 

Forgive thee ? would I could forget. 

Hafiz ! that power, alone, is thine. 

Like orient pearK, thy ni»tes to siring, 

Thar, like the Pleiads, sweetly shine, 

S<i clearly beatitifu’, they bring 
The lieart's le.spoose, on willing wing. 

WEEKLYANA. 

In reply to a remaik of a ronteni’pnrary, we .are requested by the 
writer of Dr. Mookerjee’s life to say, ihal the reason why copies of 
the book were not ladled out to editors right and left was that it was 
published for the benefit of Dr. Monkeijee’s family, and that Mr. 
fSkrine regarded it as a sacred ohligaiioti to reserve as many copies 
for sale as possible. 

*** 

The Czar and the Czarina will make their ceremonious entry into 
Moscow on May 6, and the coronation comes off in the U»s- 
penski Sabor, the famous Cathedral of the Assumption, on the 
1 3 th of the same im^nth. 

♦% 

The Lazereflf Institute for Oriental Languages, Moscow, have decided 
to award the prize, valued at 700 roubles {£ 8 o\ founded by the late 
D. G. Kananofif, for an essay treating of “ The Armenians at Byzantium 
to the period of the Crusades,” from Byzantine sources. The essays 
may be in Riis.sian, Armenian, French or German and to be sent in 
by December 1897. Such enquiries are ominous. They cannot bode 
good to the Sultan. 

* Zuleika is the name given, in the Koran, to Poliphar’s wife. Her 
I ove for Joseph is recorded, at considerable length, in that work, and 
forms the subject of several beautiful poems, by dififcrenl Eastern 
writers. , 


M. MiCHELiN, the Radical deputy for Paris’ BilJ presented to Parlia- 
ment, proposes a tax varying between 5ofrs. and 1,000 Irs. a year, 
on the possessois of the vaiious grades io the Legitm of Honour, 
and another of 25 frs. to 50 frs, on ihe holders of decorations of 
the Older of Agiicultuial Met it. The owneis nf fmeign decora- 
tinos aie put down for sums ranging finm 20 (m, i» 400 frs. Soldiris 
decorated with the Cross of the Legion of Honour, and ail civi- 
lians to whom it may have been awaidrd for hiavery on the battle- 
field are exempted. Here is an nnobjeci ionabie source of revenue, 
and we commend it to Sir James Wesiland, If an impost were levied 
oiieveiy title confeited in this conntiy, it would yield an income 
certainly huger than the duty on fishinaws and shaikfins. 

• 

« • 

In connection with the Panama scandals, La Frame hnvinn published 
the names of one hundred and four memhers of Parliament said to 
have ipceived bnbes from the Panama Company, M. Liabussiere 
bionght a lihel action against seven persons connected with that 
newspaper. Only one of them appeared and was sentenced to 
right days’ imprisonment and a fine of one hundred francs. The 
absent six defendants were ordered three to ^ix months’ imprisonment 
and a fine each of six thousand francs, 'Fhe present is only one of a 
seiies of infoimation laid against the ofifending journal. If all the 
104 members went to law and the order of court were the same in 
eveiy case, the fines would amount to about four million francs. 
France is a countiy of wonderful resoiitces. She sui prized the world 
by prompt payment of her enoimous war debt to Germany. Her 
representative III the press may be enabled to rise to the dignity of 
the pictured situation. 

• • 

Read this 

“ A law case which has lasted 300 years has again come on for hear- 
ing to a Bavarian Conn. It is waged bfiween the riiuiket community 
of Buiginii, at Unterbanken, in Bavaria, and the Lords of Thiingen. 
The case was commenced on June 21, 1595, when the legal advisers 
of this coiniiinniiy appealed hefue the leg il ti ihiinal which then held 
its sitting in Speier, against the Lords nf Thiit'gen, for a sum of 
2,ooo.O(X) maiks, as owners.of a finest of noble oaks and beech trees. 
Ceniuiy by century death thinned the ranks on ear h side, bnt others 
look up the cause, and when the case came on fi»r trial the other 
day matters seemed as fresh as ever. It is hoped, however, that 
June 21, 1896, will see the last of this venerable suit.” 

• 

• • 

The old order changeth giving place to new. Sir Alexander Mack- 
enzie has modified or lalhei slackened the order of Sir Charle*s Elliott 
about tours of inspection. While “ quite conciiriing with Sir Charles 
Elliott a s to the importance of personal supervision and rommimi- 
catinn between the Heads of Departments and the Chief Executive 
Officers of the Admimstiation and ibeir subordinates, and of the valiit 
of local inspections by Divisional, District, and Sub-divisional Olfi- 
ccis,” the present Li»'(Menant-( iovernor is not for the hard and fast 
rules obtaining on ibe 5iibj»*cr. “The essential point,” he thinks, 

is that the Conimissii)nri«>, Dish ict Officeis and Sub-divisional Offi- 
cers should be peisonally acquainted with all parts of their respective 
jurisdictions, and should inspect, with reasonable ftequency, all public 
institutions therein situated, and should m.ike fiom time to lime, in 
person, such local enquiries as may be necessary to enable them to 
CO nduct their duties with satisfaction to themselves and Government 
or supply any information specially required hy Government.” Com- 
missioners, who may be expected to understand tliejjr ditties, are 
allowed the liberty *' to exercise a sound discretion in arranging the 
length and character of their own lour programme,” and “ will in future 
be under no obligation to give up more irnpoitant duties in order 
to visit yearly ‘ sub-divisional office, registration office, subsi- 

diary jail or lock-up.’” As regards District officers, Commissioners 
will decide annually the dniation of each of such officer’s tour, which 
should be spread over the year. The inspection by the Magistrate- 
Collectors of their own offices, though very importani, must not be 
loo constant to over*iutn the office as a whole to the detriment of 
current woik. It will be enough if there is one detailed inspection 
of the work in all departments annually by the District officer, and 
another similarly thorough one by the Commissioner, The pro- 
gramme of Sub-divisional officers is to be laic^down by ihe Magis- 
trate-Collector, subject to the approval of the Commissioner. The 
best part of the resolution is the conclusion wbirh we quote entire:-* 

** The great difficulty in connection with the touring 0 District 
and Sub-divisional Officers is the disposal of case wmk. Comfhjs- 
sioncrs must see that proper arrangementi Rie in all cases made for 
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th«s. If a Di^rict Officer's tour is designed to l.ist for some time, 
it is desirable (liat he should hx in his programme dates and places 
for the lieariiVg of cases, and arrange to dispose of them accordingly, 
afttr due notice to the parties concerned. Convenient centres for 
the di.sposal of case wmk should be selecic<l, notified and ailheted to, 
the District Officer’s camp being kept stationary until the hies are 
cleared. Periodical visits to head-quarters should always be provided 
for io the case of the more exieiided tours. The Lieiit»*iiaiu-Goveinor 
thinks that a Sub-divisional Officer can generally, except when 
visiting the least acoessilile portion of his charge, arrange to spend 
two or three days a week at head-qn iriers. It in during these 
peiiods of re-visiliug his head-quarters that criminal cases should 
ordinarily be tried and special care should be taken that patties 
are not Harassed by being foiced to accompany the Snb-di visional 
Officer from place to plat e. The main point to be kept m view is 
to reduce to a minimum the inconvenience and trouble which the 
tour of a Sub-di visional Officer must unavoidalily occasion to patties, 
witnesses and pleader s.” 

The order, if strictly carried out, will remove a cause of much 
unnecessary aunnyance, if it can not correct the Magistrates bent on 
mischief, or fond of hairanin^ and pureshanin^. 


Yusuf Uddin'S application has been rejected by the Punjab Chief 
Court, who decided thus :~ 

(l) the District Magistrate of Simla acted under Section 
J91 (c) and not on complaint ; (2) the objection of inadequate des- 
cription in the warrant is untenable, because Yusuf Uddin was 
expressly identified by a policeman from Simla, and admitted his 
visit to Simla at the tune in question, and never denied that he was 
intended; (3) The Magistrate had full jurisdiction to issue the warrant 
for execution in the Hyderabad railway lands. The Code of Criminal 
Procedure was extended thereto, and the purport and eftect of such 
extension is exactly the same as if this addition had been mad#* to the 
Code itself. It involved the extension of Seciions i and 82 (4) The full 
jurisdiction ceded by tlie Niz irn covers his subjects when wtliin the 
railway lands : just as much as they are liable to lirinsh jimsdiction 
when at Simla. (5) Tlie infoimal issue of a warrant to the Resident of 
Hyderabad was iminateiial and was coveted by Section 537. He was 
meiely a channel through which the win mi reached the Railway 
Magistrate, 10 whom it should have been addressed. 

Th 9 MiihraUa^ we are afraid, is treading dangerous ground 

“Take an oath, a holy oath, by the love you bear to India, by the 
noble memory of yonr lieroic Aiyaii ancesiors, that as long as great 
Britain does not wipe off the disgraceful spot of dark injustice that 
disfigures her nam#*, that as long iia l.idia is made the shuitie-cock of 
party politics in England, that as long as the people of this countiy 
are not re ded as men who have every right to all tiiat an Englishinnn 
delights in as subjects of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, India will have 
nothing to do wiili cloth wliicii has oe^n produced and stained by 
selfishness. R-solve ramei to die than touch one inch of M inchester 
cloth. Let every one that buys one yard of Brifisli cloth be branded a 
traitor to hix country'— lo i>e shiumed as a ventaide monster. Bung 
not forth the stock argument that Indian cloili is too co-^tly. If it he, 
make for yourself a bed of nay and lie in mat rather than pollute yonr 
frame and the name of Aiyan by f illrng a victim to the seductions of 
Lancashire." 


NOTES St LEADERETTES, 

OC//^ OirjV NEIVS 
& 

THE WEEICS TELEGRWIS IN BRIEF, WITH 
OCCASIONAL COMMENTS. 

DetACHMETNS of British, Ameiican and French Marines have 
arrived at Seoul, and the Foreign Amb.issadors are now conferring 
regarding the situation in Cmea and the steps to be taken. The 
Timis in a telegram from Kobe states that the Russian action in 
Corea points to a protectorate, and has caused a bitter feeling in Japan. 
A detachment of British Maiines has been landed at seoni for the 
protection of the L'*gaiion. Japan is indignant at Russian action in 
Corea, In the House of Commons Mr. Cnrzon, replying to a question, 
said that he was unable to state the duration of the Russian occupation 
in Corea, because he had no reason to believe that iich occupation 
actually exists. No representations, he added, had been made to 
Russia on the subject. To another question, he replied that 
Government considers the Russi in pledge not to occupy any part 
of Corea as still binding. 


The British Consul at Archangel telegraphs that the explorer Nan- 
sen is returning, having reached the North Pole. 

DEAFNESS. An essay describing a really genuine Cure for Deaf- 
ness, Singing in Ears, &c., no matter how severe or long-standing, will 
be sent post free.— Artificial Ear-drums and similar appliances entirely 
superseded. Address THOMAS KEMPE, Victoria Chambers, 
9 Southampton Building, Holborn, London. 


The American House of Representatives has rejected by a large 
majority the Free Silver Bill which the Senate substituted for the Bond 
Bill. 

In the Hoti^e of Commons, Mr. Cliamberlain, replying to Mr. 
Baownnggri, said that would not lo^e sight of the question of the 
status of British Indians in South Africa. 


Her Majesty has addressed a letter to the nation in which she thanks 
them for their sympathy m her own smrow and that of her daughter 
Piincess Beatrice. 


Mr. Dillon has been elected leader of the Irish party by thirty-eight 
against twenty-one votes. 

The House of Commons has voted the Address in reply to the 
Queen’s Speech. An arnendmeni by Mr. L. Atherley-Jones in favour 
of arbitration with Venezuela wai withdrawn at the uigent instance 
of Mr. Balfour, who said that any discussion of the subject at present 
would not facilitate a satisfactory and honourable settlement. An 
amendment of Mr. Wedderburn regretting the policy of Govern- 
ment in regard to Chitral was rejected by 192 against 79 voles. 


The deaths are announced of Sir diaries Aitchison and General 
Janies Walker. 


Sir Edward Claike, assisted by Messrs. Lockwood, Gill and Carson 
will defend Dr. Jameson. 

The Sultan has .sanctioned a loan of three millions sterling with the 
Ottoman Bank. 


A TERRIBLE explosion, due to exposure to the sun, of 22 tons of 
dynamite ocemred at Viedeudorg, a suburb of Johannesburg. Hun- 
dreds of houses are in ruins, one hundred persons were killed and 
several hundred wounded. 

All the Powers have now assented to recognise Prince Ferdinand. 


.Sir John Millais lias been elected President of the Royal Academy. 

The TiWj’ correspond»»nl at Constantinople states that the Sultan has 
instructed the Tiitkish Ambassidor in Londmi to invite Great Britain 
to regulate the siiiiarion in E,#ypt wiih the S iz^^rain power on the basis 
that It guarantees the secnriiy of communicatiuns between India and 
England. 


Government has approved of the nomination of Earl Grey 
.as the Administrator of Rhodesn in conjunction with Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes. 


In the House of Commons, Mr. B ilfour, replying to a question, said 
that Germany had not appro irhed Great Britain on the subject of a 
rnnnetaiy agreement, bul the Government was willing to consider with 
the Indian Gnvermnenl th#* question of le-opening the Mints, if such a 
ineasuie could form part of a satisf ictmy scheme of currency reform. 

Mr. Balfnnr, in moving the new rules devoting Friday to supply and 
limiting the debate on the annual esinnaiesto 21 days, explained that 
it was not intended to curtail the pt vi leges of private members, which 
would rather be increased by the proposed change. 


•* Mark Twain ” wrote from D.4rjeeliiig to the author of “ An Indian 
Journalist " : — 

“ Dear Mr. Skrine,— I have read with great interest and pleasure 
yonr book about that fine chaiacier, M mkeijee, and I hold myself 
your debtor for that opportunity," 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie seems to have set apart Fridays for native 
amusements— entertainments in native houses. Last week, be was 
present at the house of R ija Binay Krishna of Shovnbaiar, who, fore- 
most to give the retiring Governor a farewell entertainment, was not 
slow to welcome the new. This week the British Indian Association 
bad a conversazione in honour of the Lieutenant-Governor. 
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Mr. Justice Pigot has resigned and goes away on the 6ih of March, 
when Mr. Jnsiice O’Kinealy is expected b ick from leave. The retire- 
ment of Mr. Justice Pigot is a distinct loss to tiie High Court. 


The rolling stone in the High Court that gathers moss, Mr. Justice 
Gordon, now officiating for Mr, Justice O’K'uealv, will, when Mr. 
Justice O’K inealy rejoins the High Court, act for the Hon’ble Sir H. 
T. Prinsep whose leave has yet to run. 


Mu. Griffiths has a high sense of honour. The syndicate having 
passed a vote of disapproval upon him, he has resigned the Regis- 
trarship of the Calcutta University. It would appear that, on the 
27th of January, an elder son of Mr. A. M. Bose, one of the per- 
petual syndics, escorted his younger brother, a candidate at the En- 
trance Examination, to the S'*nate Hmi^e wlieie he had his seat. 
While there Bose the elder, who prob.ibly trespassed into forbidden 
ground, was opposed by a Ch ipra^a, The son took it as an insult 
and filed a complaint through the f.ither. M'. Gnffiths being written 
to, replied that the Chaprasee ought to be rewarded rather than 
punished for his devotion to duty. Mr. Bose thereupon moved the 
syndicate, and that select body disapproved <if the action of the Regis- 
trar, who then resigned. The syndicate fuither refused to re-open 
the question or to withdraw the resolution. They say that their vote 
is not one of censure, at any rate it was not meant so. This ought 
to have explained and made up all differences. But there seems to 
be a feeling to make the present an occasion for rcfu.in of the 
syndicate. 

What might y contests rise from trivial things I 


The Calcutta Corporation has accepted, for its Chairman, Mr. H. C. 
Williams on his own terms,— full pay Rs. 3,000, house rent Rs. 5cv^. 


Mr. T. Hart Davies, District Judge of Kurrachi, has solved the diffi- 
culty, which exercised the Government of India for a lime, about 
imprisonment of wives for refusal to go back to their husbands. Ru- 
kia sued Vali for cancellation of mairinge, in that it had not her 
lawful guardian’s consent, and that she had the right to repudiate it 
under Mahomedan law on arriving at years of discretion. The suit 
was decreed With that decree in her favour and believing 

it to be a dissolution of marriage, she took a second husband. Aflei 
this marriage, the first husband revived the old suit. It was tried, ami 
then dismissed, on the ground ih.ii the C<»uii had no jurisdiction, the 
parlies being domiciled in a foreign Siat^, where the marriage was 
petformecl. On appeal to the Sndder Conn this derisinn was upset, 
and the case remanded to be tried on its merits. It was then held 
that the marriage was legal and roni.l not hr- repndiaterl by the wife. 
Then Vail sued Riikia for reMitmi..n of co.j.igai fights, and obtained 
a decifp. On his applying to enforce the cider, arose his difficulty. 
The Judge refused the application. We will let the Judge state his 
own reasons for liis decision. 

“ It was, indeed, impossible lo contest it (rhe decree) as the marriage 
with the plaintiff had been dpclarerl i,y il.aC .m tlo be legal Now 
the husband seeks to enforce ins d nm by the wife’s impiis.r’rimeni 
and she appears in Court, and states that sin* abwolmely refines tn 
go to her legal husband, ami would ratiier go n» j nl th in do so 
So the case is a hard one. Sh^ is .1 bigann^t, mde-d, m the eye of 
the law, but au innocent bigamist; she married her present husband 
under the irnpression, which was indeed correct then, that the Court 
had annulled her pievious marriage. She has had a sou by her new 
husband, and it is natural that she should view the prospect of leaving 
him, and going to a man whom she does not know at all, with ex- 
treme distaste. The surprising thing is that the lawful first husband 
should care to have her to live with him when she ha.s already borne 
a child to another man, and the fict of his previous marriage would 
not prevent him from getting another bride he wished. The question 
of imprisonment m default of obeying a decree of a Court for the 
restiiuiion of conjugal rights has been much discussed lately, and a 
bill to enable the Court to use its discretion in such matters which 
the Hon, Mr. Mehia introduced, was not passed. There is something 
extremely repugnant to one’s ideas of propriety, indeed, of mere 
decency, to insist on a woman returning to a man whom she 
hates, and of imprisoning her like a criminal if she does not go 
back to him in accordance with the Court’s decree, and in the 
famoui case of Riikmab.ii, though a decree was given to her husband 
I do not think that matters were ever pushed as far as imprisoning 
her for disobedience lo the decree. But on this point, I am not 
quite sure. In England, at .iH events, as Sargent C. J. observed in 
the case of KukmabHi,— ‘ Legi ation following on the case of Weldon 
V. Weldon has recognized in 47 »nd 40 Victoria, Chapter 68, the 
propriety, or at any rate the advisability of abolishing the practice of 
gojorcing a decree fqr conjugal rights by imprisonment,’ and I think 


the same tendency should be encouraged in India. Here, indeed, it 
is more than doubtful whether the penalty of imprisonment in default 
of obedience to a decree in a conjugii suit is not a penalty purely 
invented by English Law. There appears nothing in Hindu Law to 
justify it, and both among Hindus and Mussulmans it seems probable 
that marital duties were some of that very numerous class which could 
only he enforced by religions sanction. But hovvever this may be, 
no donhr, under Section 260, C. P. C, th** decree in a conj-ugal suit 
may be enforced by the imprisonment of the party who disobeys it. 
Now the Hoo. Sir A. Miller, when introducing his amendment of the 
Civil procedure Code in July, 1894, to give the Couits diacrclioii in 
such matters, slated that the Bombay High Couii had held in Rukma- 
bai’s case that .if the defeodaul refused to comply with the decree 
in a conjugal suit, the Court had n<» option hut to sentence her to 
imprisoiiinent. I presume that the conclusion was arrived at in tire 
course of the execution proceedings, which have not heerr reporicdy 
and I am unable to say on what grounds their Lordships arrived at 
this conclusion. Hut the words of rhe Code are, I think, plain. 
The decree * may ’ be enforced, and I fail to see how this can be 
interpreted as ’ must.’ At all events in a case of this sort, where all 
the equities and proprieties are clearly on the side of the defendant, 
I am not inclined to strain the intei pretation of the law against 
her, and I must decline to pass an order for her committal to the 
Civil Jail.” 

If it is .surprising that the first husband should claim the wife after 
she had borne a son to another husband, it is no less a wonder that a 
court would allow the re-opening of a cause to raise no end of diffi- 
culties all which it is not competent to meet. We must say that the 
Judge has done well to disallow the application. It would have been 
better not to decree the suit for restitution of conjugal rights. 
Better still if the old suit were not revived. 


In India saints, prophets and incarnations have irr all ages beeir 
plentiful. The cry is— still they come. The business requires neither 
learning nor capita), and, while unattended by any kind of risk, 
has far greater attractions than any secular profession. When 
successful, it brings not only wealth and honour, without any kind 
of diudgery or humiliation, but everything else that the most 
depraved of human beings can have a rraving for. The English 
scoonis and colleges set up in the countty in recent years, and the 
honest careers opened to meo of education under British rule, 
threatened at one time td make the prophet a rara avis. But the 
public services and the liberal prr>fi*ssioos being now overcrowded, 
the spectacle of Eoglish-speaking natives playing the roll of pro- 
phets is becoming common enough. It is an indigenous profession, 
and, there being a large number of models for imitation, afTords a 
far better resort for the unsuccessful graduates and undei -graduates 
than even patriotism. 

The lives of these men are indeed worth studying, and it is a pity 
that no one has yet come farward to entertain or warn the publio 
with biographical sketches of these living saints. One of the most 
famous of these has made the classic soil of Nadia his head-quart- rf 
and is struggling hard to pass as another Chaiianya, It is said 
that he was a student of a school in the Eastern districts, and 
that upon being turned out of his aimrt mater^ he determined to 
spoil the students of the English schools of the country by teach- 
ing them lo hate the study of the English language ami liieratme. 
He basin fact the curious power of making boys neglect their educa- 
tion and become devoted to him like slaves. He is always surround- 
ed by a number of little urchins who patrol the streets of Nadia 
with banners and music in the usual style of Sankirtans. He 
is not known to receive visits from grown up boys not lilqe- 
ly to pay him a pecuniary fee for the honour. Young kiffies, specially 
rich widows, are always welcome to his hermitage. It is said he 
has a regular staff of diplomatic officers (r.f course of the softer 
sex). To convince his followers as lo bis godhead, he professes 
to have the power of performing every kind of -fear, possible and 
impossible. The British G ivernment itself is in existence by his 
sufferance, and, if so inclined, he can upset it at any moment. He is 
said to be a handsome young man. It it very seldom that 
he appears in public in the day lime. When he comes out at all 
he has always a veil over his face. Considering the nature of his 
movements, we think he should be the observed of others than his 
immediate followers. 

DEAFNESS COMPLETELY CURED 1 Any person suffering 
from Deafness, Noises m the Head, &c., may learn of a new, .simple 
treaimeiu, which is proving very successful in completely curing cases 
of ail kinds. Full particulars, including many unsolicited testimonials 
and newspaper press notices, will be sent post free on application. 
The system is, without doubt, the most successful ^ver brought before 
public. Address, Aural Soecialist, Albany BuildingSi M, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, London, S. W, ■ 
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JH ALA WAR. 

We resume our account of this State. For some 
years previous to 1838, there had been strained 
relations between Maha Ran R.irn Sing and the 
hereditary administrator Raj Kana Muddon Sing, 
grandson of Zalim Sing, mostly from the latter’s 
personal arrogance and the former’s natural irrita- 
tion at being a nonentity in his own dominions. 
The greatest enemy of Zalim Sing and of his 
son Madho Sing, could not accuse them of want 
of tact and discourteous treatment of the reigning 
Prince, even during the bitter days of war, ending 
with the battle of Mangrole, brought about by Maha 
Rao Kishore Sing’s ungrateful treatment of the old 
minister. The Maha Rana wanted to break through 
the hereditary administratorship, which the Para- 
mount Power had recognised by treaty, as a re- 
ward for his faithful and distinguished services, both 
to his own chief and to that Povver. Otherwise Zalim 
Sing was not the person to go to war with his own 
liege lord, a war in which, by the way, a small 
British force commanded by European officers co- 
operated, some of whose graves may still be seen in a 
state of good preservation at Mangrole, the head- 
quarters of a Tahsil, in Kotah territory. In Kotah, 
the Jhalas have yet a large following of their admir- 
ers, whose talk is always of their administrative ability 
to the detriment of the tnenibers of the reigning fami- 
ly, their want of intellectual qualities, &c. An anec- 
dote is still told by old men with relish of the great 
political sagacity of Zalim. On the breaking out of 
hostilities betwe^cn master and servant, when Maha- 
rao Kishore Sing bolted from Kotah, first to Gobur- 
dhun and then to Nathdwarra, the famous shrine 
in Mewar territory, ihtt old man, with great piety 
and devotion, placetl Kishore Sing’s embroidered 
slippers on the Guddi, saying that, though his royal 
master was absent, the slippers, vvliich had encased 
his feet, would n'inain in the place of honour. Some 
4 iven say that he reverently placed them first on his 
breast, as a token of his huml)le devotion. 

But Raj Rrina Muddoii Sing unfortunately was 
mad(j of different stulf. P'or fear of personal insult, 
he W(uU about with a large arnH!d folh)wing, even in 
his visits to temj)les. lo prove the uselessness 
of the pr(*cauiion, Maha Rao Ram Sing once hid 
himself in Muthureshjee’s temple, which has a large 
endowment from the State. When Muddon Sing 
entered the sanctum, wlnu-e armed followers have 
no access. Ram Sing appeared before him and, taking 
hold of his hands, ask^d jocosely of what use were 
his armed retainers ? Then of course Muddon Sing 
tried to get out of the situation in the best way he 
could. But it was only a teinjKirary reconciliation. 
The breach again appeared and began to widen. 
The culminating point was reached on the last day 
of a Dusserah, on the evening of which the chief 
goes, in great pomp and state, to Kishorepura, 
a suburb of the city, where, amid the booming of 
guns, the religious as well as the ceremonial portion 
of the big annual Durbar, is terminated Tliough 
the Jhalla minister had been independent, since 
the lime of Kishore Sing, he had to perform one 
menial service to the Maharao, namely, to put 
his Cumurband, a long richly embroidered cloth, 
on the waist. This the minister had to adjust with 
his own hands, But on this particular Dusserah, 


Ram Sing waited long for the Cummciband ser- 
vice of the minister, and, in the end, was obliged 
to go out, rather late, without it, on hearing that 
xMuddan Sing had gone to the Dusserah encampment, 
in advance of him. This was the last straw to 
break the camel’s back. Muddon Sing’s neglect 
of the service which his father and grandfather 
had always loyally performed, led to the sever- 
ance of his connection with Kotah and the creation 
of the principality of Jhallaw.ir for him with an in- 
come of some 20 lakhs. With his thorough know- 
ledge of the whole territory, he selected the most 
fertile Pergunas, the Maharao having only agreed 
to alienation of a third of his territory. Even that 
consent was extorted. Zalim Sing’s heirs were justly 
entitled only to Shahaliad, originally acquired by 
him, and the Chowmehala or 4 Malwa Pergunas 
of Holkar, offcrcil, as a reward to him, by the British 
Government and at his instance transferred to Kotah. 
Kotah was shorn of much of its splendour by the 
exodus of the Jhala family, as half the town popu- 
lation accompanied Muddon Sing to his new capital, 
and the Maharao had to consent to the emigration. 
The treaty also gave him the right to a portion of 
the army of all branches — foot, liorse and artillery. 
Innumerable roofless houses, near the base of the 
inner city walls, still testify to the glory of Kotah 
under the Jhala regime, besides their palatial houses, 
one within the i^ilace yard, a 2nd near the Surujpole 
I gate, a third in the chowni and a fourth with exten- 
sive gardens at Nauta, on the other side of the 
Chumbul river. 

Maharaj Rana Muddon Sing reigned about 8 years 
in his new Principality. On his death, his Rani, 
a lady of the Bhati clan Rajputs of Jesulmere, 
accompanied her lord’s dead body to the funer- 
al pile and became a Sati, previously advising the 
young heir to marry a niece of hers, as there 
was no likelihood of his gelling children by his 
wife, a daughter of the house of Chomu in Jaipur. 
The prediction was strangely fulfilled, as all the 
children the late Prithi Sing of Jhala war ever had 
were from a Bhati wife — a son whf) died young and 
a daughter afterwards married to M iharo Raja Sheo- 
dan Sing of Ulwar, though she did not live lo old 
age. But there w.is literally no issue by the Chomu 
Rani, called Natliavvutji. 'rhoiigh only 16 years old, 
Prithi Sing was allowed to assume the reins of' gov- 
ernment without any restriction or even a council 
— that panacea for all evils in the present age. 
His father had, by applying tiie screw, raised the 
annual revenue to about 24 lakhs, but that hard setPe- 
ment coulil not always be uMintaiued, so tJie income 
came down tf) its origiiKil figure. Addicted to plea- 
sure, he spent no sm.ill sum on his amusements. 
Cock-fighting alone cost about 3 lakhs a year, to 
say nothing of the expenses on numerous musicians, 
male and female. Nevertheless, he gave a moderate 
portion of his time to state affairs wliich he superin- 
tended personally through a Kamdar and other 
departmental heads, and was always accessible. 
He always kept the main policy of the Jhala family 
prominently in view, for his guidance, that “of in- 
variably trying to secure the favour of the British 
Government and of its officers on the spot,” 'as 
the founder of the family had inculcated and been 
greatly benefited by it. 

Prithi Sing reigned for about 29 years and died 
in 1875, in his 45th year, a victim to the vicious life 
he had led. As the 3rd article of the Jhalawar 
Treaty of 1838 limited the succession to the descend- 
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ants of Zciliin Sing and as there was no one else 
to succeed liiin, he had always ecideavoured to ob- 
tain sanction to adopt a son. Lord Canning’s 
general Sunnud, after the nuinities, conceding the 
right of adoption to all the reigning Princes of India 
greatly favoured Prithi Sing’s ambition. Colonel 
Brooke, when A. G. G. in R.ijputana, facilitated 
the actual adoption, tln)ugh after Prithi Sing’s death 
in 1815, Colonel Sir Lewis Pelly was doubtful of its 
strict legality. The Supreme Government, however, 
rejected Kotah’s claim to the reversion of its old 
territory under the 3rd article of the Treaty, and ac- 
corded sanction to the adopted son being placed on 
the Gadi, who was proclaimed under the name of 
Mahraj Rana Zalim Sing, according to the custom pre- 
vailing among Rajput families of assuming the name 
of the 4th ancestor in the ascending degree. 

THE INVIOLATE POLICE. 

The order of the late Lieutenant-Governor prohibiting 
Judicial officers from commenting on the conduct 
of Police officers, was a surprise to those competent to 
form a correct opinion on the subject. Those fami- 
liar with that official literature know how this order 
originated in a wrong conception of the duties of a 
Judge. An attempt was made to make out a case 
in favour of the Police officers. Magistrates and 
Judges were blamed for their open remarks in vio- 
lation of the principle that no public servant should 
be publicly censured. It was ruled that any remarks 
suggested during a trial should be quietly and 
secretly communicated to the superior officers of the 
Police. The result, as was expected if not desired, 
was that all Judicial officers closed their eyes to 
the misconduct of the Police. 

This, however, is no new order. It has practical- 
ly been in force, in some form or other, since 
a long time past, and during the last regime it was 
given its present shape or strictly enfi)rced. The 
Magistrate’s register with a column for remarks on 
the Police was withdrawn. The trial registrar has 
no such column. Seeing the temper and tenden- 
cies of the late Lieutenant-Governor, even veteran 
Deputy Magistrates had given up making remarks. 
They found the uselessness of such observations and 
felt thfeir vmpleasant consequences. For all their pains, 
they .earned only the bitterness of the District 
Superintendent and the censure of the Magistrate. 

Is the Government or the Inspectf)r General of 
Police aware of the uncalled for, annoying and in- 
sulting remarks which some of the District Superin- 
tendents and their young assistants are in the habit 
of making against the Deputy Magistrates and their 
judicial proceedings ? Latterly, some of the Police 
Inspectors were encouraged by the District Superin- 
tendents and young Magistrates to the same unseemly 
course. In all fairness to the judicial officers, some 1 
such instances should have been brought to the notice ! 
of Government. If a Deputy Magistrate is bold 
enough to resent, he is snubbed by the District i 
Magistrate. Magistrates have been known to openly 
avow that they could not displease the District 
Superintendent or lower their prestige with their own 
subordinates or the people in general. For this 
deplorable state of things the last administration 
is wholly responsible. 

Who can deny that there are many dishonest 
^officers in the lower ranks of the Police force? 

< Some 6f them ^re most unscrupulous and notori- 
ous in their districts. They are a great public 
misfortune. But they may purchase properties in 


their districts, make their little fortunes, live in a 
better style than their superiors, without, on that 
account, being least suspected, if they can only 
please the District Superintendent which is also the 
way to the good opinion of the District Magistrate. 
The scandal is not confined to one di.strict ; it is 
spreading Deputy Magistrates and Sub-Judges can- 
not ordinarily remain in one district beyond a limit- 
ed time. Police officers are bound by no such regula- 
tions and are allowed to stay in one district for 
5, 6 and 7 years. The more the public and the press 
demand iheir removal, the greater their claim to 
continue in the old place, for the prestige of the 
police and Government. 

It is difficult to understand how a Magistrate or a 
Judge can overlook the doings of the Police in the 
course of a judicial proceeding. I fit deserves praise, 
he is not to withhold it. Censure he must reserve for 
secret report. When a Police officer perjures himself, 
will he not be called a perjurer ? When he suppresses 
a crime and spoils a case, or tampers with witnesses or 
manufactures evidence, will not the trying Magistrate 
criticise such conduct, or give reasons for bis conclu- 
sion ? Or will he, in obedience to the order for secret 
report, overlook the misconduct, keep his judgment 
incomplete, and invite censure for himself from the 
District Judge and the High Court ? It will not satisfy 
any conscience nor meet the ends of justice of an 
open court, to say that this officer has been reported 
to his superiors. In some districts where there are 
police officers of the class above described, they 
have virtually become professional witnesses, as it is 
impossible to decide Police cases without their evi- 
dence. They inteniioiially mix themselves up with 
them, and tlie fate of a prosecution moves in the scale 
of their evidence. The Deputy is called upon to ex- 
plain when there are large acquittals and his attention 
is always directed to the well known maxim *‘no con- 
viction, no promotion.” No notice, however, is taken 
of the agency which makes and unmakes cases, which 
secures convictions and regulates acquittaLs. Almost 
alt riot cases or cases under some other sections, such 
as 107 and 145 and 147, Criminal Procedure Code, 
in which high Zamindars and wealthy persons are 
concerned, are pre-arranged in every detail and 
worked out accordingly. There are very few pis- 
trict Superintendents who thoroughly know their 

subordinates. 

THE ECONOMICAL RESOURCES OF 
BRITISH INDIA.* 


The subject is a big one, and is, or ought to be, of perennial 
interest, not only to artisans, traders and merchants, but also to every , 
one who feels concerned at the growing poverty of wSia. Un- 
fortunately, there is hardly a single book on the subject which» 
in a handy form, deals with it correctly and exhaustively. The 
existing literature consists chiefly of Reports and Blue-books 
replete with the most puzzling tables, and giving, on some 
of the most imponaut points, the most distorted views. The 
memorandum by Dr. Watt is no exception to che tulc. It con- 
tains a deal of valuable information within a small compass. But it 
is far from exhaustive, and the views propounded and sought 
to be uphold cannot be accepted by those who kijow anything 
about the real condition of the country. Tbe Doctor docs 
not actually say that the country is overflowing with milk and 
honey. But he goes a great way to suggest that the people 
have a plentiful supply of good and wholesome food, and that 
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their tiormil condition is not one of semi-survation as it is be- 
lieved ro be by many compcceiic authorities. The learned eco- 
nomist save : — 

•*Thc contentment of the people, the growth of luxurious 
demands, and the expansion of foreign trade, must be admitted as 
prognostications of prosperity." 

The apparent contentment of the people, and the growth of 
luzurioas demands do not necessarily prove prosperity ; while the 
expansion of wliat is called India’s foreign commerce, but which, 
CO a great extent, is sheer spoliation, proves that the country 
is becoming poorer and poorer. 

The people of India are naturally averse from doing any- 
thing that might amount to a confession of extreme poverty in- 
volving want of means to keep body and soul together. 
A poor labourer who is unable to feed himself or his family, 
will silently starve in his hut. He will, if compelled by neccs- 
aity, enter one of those religious sects that ennoble beggary. He 
may, in extreme cases, join a gang of thieves. But the spectacle 
of a Urge Number of men in a state of semi-starvation clubbing 
together for bullying the officials or breaking the windows of the 
rich, has never been seen in India even during the direst 
famines. The peasants do not know much about the real 
causes of their poverty, and our British rulers do not come in 
(or a share of their abuse to the same extent as the village land- 
lord or the village banker. But if the Governors and Councillors 
could ever, with their own ears, hear the curses that the weavers 
daily pronounce on them, their self complacency would be 
sure to abate very materially. They might not be led by fear of 
Heaven^s wrath to change their policy as a G>J-fearing Hindu and 
Mttsiuiman ruler would be under similar circumstances. But they 
might be leas prone to talk glibly about the contentment of the 
people, or the itecessicy of an excise tax on the hand- 
loom weavers for completing their ruin and for benefiting Man- 
chester CO tlic fullest extent possible. 

Hr. Watt speaks of the growth of luxurious demands as indication 
No. 2 of the country’s prosperity. But who are the men that 
create the demand tor English boots, broadcloth and velvet? 
Are they not mostly the men who, as merchants, brokers, Gov- 
ernment officials or Railway employees, are in reality so many 
uisistants in the work of draining the life-blood of India f We 
«t least have never seen a peasant with Dawson’s boots or 
m velvet cap. To say nothing of such luxuries, it is rare to meet 
with a rayyet having a broadcloth coat, or even a decent longcloth 
jacket in mid winter. 

As to the inf-T-ncc drawn by Dr, Watt from the expansion of 
what is called India's foreign commerce, the fallacy is so obvious, 
and has been exposed in these columns so many times, that wc fed 
much reluctance to revert to it. From the figures supplied by j 
the Doctor himself, it appears that the average exports of India now 
amount to about loS crorcs of rupees per annum, and chat the value 

imr imparts is about 66 crores. It is, therefore, evident that 
India is now giving 42 crores of rupees every year gratis to 
England. Does Dr. Watt mean to say that India’s material pros- 
perity is increasing by having to give this {enormous amount to 
England without any tangible return ? 

It would perhaps be said that a considerable part of this amount 
represents the interests and the dividends that India has to pay 
CO her British raahajans. But India’s liability to the English 
capitalists is almost at unreal as were the debts of the Nawab of 
Arcot to the officers of the East India Company. In the case of 
India, the money was no doubt advanced by the capitalists. But 
a careful study or the trade statistics of the last too years would 
«how that not a pice of that money ever reached India. The 
[Whole was spent In England, and yet India was saddled with the 
pliability. Within the last too years, India has given to England 
mt least 1,000 crores, and at the same time her liability to English 
wapitaltati has amounted to about another 1,000 crores in various 
Ihij^s* Cott auch a state of chingi bk regarded either as a cause, 


or SI an indication of India’s prosperity ? To us it seems that 
the facts and figures given by Dr. Watt prove only the grow- 
ing poverty of the country. The picture is alarming indeed, how- 
ever glowing the colours in which it is painted. 

There arc, however, a few rays of light chat tend to cheer the 
heart amidst the gloom. We read : 

“ The Bengal Iron Company at Barakhar is progressing very sa- 
tisfactorily aiui the success of the enterprise seems assured. The 
Company produce a yearly increasing quantity of pig iron, which 
fiiiils a ready sale. The quantity turned out during the year 1892 
was said to have been 19,486 tons.*’ 

This is good news imlecd so far as it goes. But the railways 
being the chief consumers of iron and the principal railways of 
India being practically in the hands of Government, the iron in- 
dustry of the country cannot be expected to flourish unless Gov- 
ernment be determined to encourage Indian industries even at the 
risk of ofFendiiig Manchester and Birmingham. 

The salt industry of India seems to be on a yet more hopeful 
footing. 

“The total quantity of salt produced in India during the year 
1892-93, was 898,909 tons, valued at Rs. 3,382,843. 

“ The home product is slowly but steadily taking the place of the 
imported.” 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF BABU NOBIN 
CHANDRA DAS, M. A. 

This volume of Bengali poems consists mainly of a metrical 
translation of Kali Das’s ** Raghuvansa ’’ with a few detached 
origi nal pieces. The translation, though wanting in the grandeur 
of the original, reflects credit on Mr. Das. He displays considerable 
ability in handling some of the difficult passages in the great work of 
the greatest of Sanskrit poets. The arduousness of hii labour can 
be appreciated by only those that have ever undertaken a similar 
task. Although the Bengali language is only a modern form of 
rile ancient Sanskrit, yet the difficulty of translating a Sanskrit 
work into any of the vernaculars is quite as great as that of 
translating any English work into Bengali. To begin with, the 
Sanskrit works abound in long compounds which cannot possibly 
be retained intact in a Bengali dress. Then again there are 
peculiar modes of expression in Sanskrit which have no correspond- 
ing forms in Bengali. Take for instance the following verse in 
the original 

** Tadgunaih Karuamagtya Chapalaya Prachoditah.’’ — canto I. v, 9. 
To the translator the latter part of this verse must, at first sight, 
appear to be very nearly unmanageable. To make it intelligible 
ill Bengali, Babu Nobin has been necessarily obliged to add a few 
words of his own. But his periphrasis is neat, and gives the exact 
sense of the original without marring its beauty. 

To make his translation both intelligible and interesting, Mr. 
Das has added a good many notes containing much valuable 
infoimation. In almost ail his works, Kalidas displays a know- 
ledge of geography which in a roan of his age must appear quite 
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marvellous. The fourth canto of the ** Raghuvansa ** where the 
poet gives an account of the conquests made by Raghu, teems 
with geographical references which, but for the notes by the 
translator, would be unintelligible. In some cases these might 
liave been made fuller. For instance, with regard to the country 
called Komboj in the original, the translator contents himself by 
saying that it is to the north of India. A little enquiry might 
have enabled Mr. Das 'o give more precise information. He is 
also silent on some points of antiquariam interest requiring eluci- 
dation. Upon the whole, however, the present translation is a 
valuable addition to our vernacular literature. 

We may mention here that Bahu Nobin Chandra is a younger 
brother of Rai Bahadar Sarat Chandra Das, C. I. E., who has 
attained a high reputation as a Thibetan scholar. 

JOURNALISM IN INDIA. 

Mr. F. W. Skrinc, c.s., has earned the thanks of the Bengali 
public by bringing out an excellent edition of the letters and cor- 
respondence of Dr. Sambhu Chundcr Mookerjee, prefaced by a 
very readable summary of his life-story. The volume is named 
“ An Indian Journalist.” It has set us thinking about the conditions 
of journalisiic work in India. 

What we most mark in the subject of this memoir is the essential 
loneliness of his position. This is a fault of the time and country 
rather than that of any individual. The Indian weekly papers are 
mere criticisms on events already known. The importance of any 
such paper depends entirely on the personality of its F.ditor. The 
Editor generally is a Grand Turk with no younger brother and no 
vizier to whom he may delegate his authority. Everything must 
bear the impress of his own hand or it would not pass current. 
Each weekly is known as the paper of this man or of that man. 
So much is this so, that the editor can have no holiday. Sambhu 
Chundcr, whether racked by disease and wishing for a change of 
climate, or invited to see the Madras Congress, cannot move out of 
Calcutta lest his paper should sink into obscurity in his absence. 

In such a state of things there can be no continuity of journalisiic 
effort. No editor leaves a heritage to his successor. Each has to 
create an influence anew. ( cannot therefore hold with Mr. 
Skrinc that Sambhu Chundcr found his best work in journalism. 
All journalistic work is ephemeral as Mr. Skrinc admits. But it is 
doubly ephcracrial in India, The good will of an Indian wccklv 
it not worth taking as a gift after its Editor’s death. An Indian 
Editor’s work is therefore of a peculiarly hopeless cliaractcr. In 
England, an Editor is the expone r of a gre.u f>arty in the realm. 
He is cheered by the hope that li . work would be ca iicd on after 
his retirement by men as great V:, Bin in Imlian politics, there 
are only two great parties— the Government and ilic people. The 
people have yet to learn organiiaiion and combined work, 'The 
majority of them arc ignorant and nruhiriking. An Editor here 
must create a party and not mcr-'b educate it. lie caunor, unless 
he dcceiuls very low indeed, be the e -ponent of any existing party. 
He is a pioiif-cr. His work is tliar if an original genius. Genius 
is childless, and therefore, as I snid b.fore, tiiere can be no continui- 
ty of journalistic work in the linlia of tills age. 

Mr. Skrinc has not ‘.ullicienfly p • J thu effect of his isolated 
position on Sumbliu Chander’s ch.i! iticr. It is vice which Siinbhu 
Cliundcr shared with every oih r Inlian man of learning. In 
Europe, there are learned soeieti's. A scholar there is thrown 
among his peers. He quit kly finds out his relative position. The 
angulatitics of his character arc soon , ubbed off. 

But in India, the corrective iiifluci, 'c of living among one’s peers 
is entirely absent. Every scholar ucre lives by iiiinsclf. He ia 
often surrounded hv a coterie of admiring mediocrirics to whom 
he is an oracle. Bv listening to their iininixed applause, the odd 
traits of his cliaractcr are more clcarU' brought out. Individuality 
degenerates into perversity. 'I'hc liP-’.s energy is spent in dreaming 
out grand plans of works whicli th • world will not willingly let 
die. But the actual acliicvcmcnt of ndi a life comes to be only 
a number of eplicmeral fragmentary iiorts. 'flic glorious “ Might 
bc-*-somcday ” is never realised, auvl the nation remains as poor 
as before. 

Another circumstance, too, has r. very domoralising effect on 
I idian Journalism. The State, here, bas-aii absolute monopoly of 
information. 'I'liose papers only uni:h become the apologists 
of the men in ollice can get inrclii »cnce. The body of officials 
isihcmo'it, indeed the only, poweifni parry in this country. A 
piip 'r is valued by the pcopi ' in pr^ portion to the influence which 
its Editor, is supposed to have in pri. tte with the powers that be. 
No paper seems to have a value of iif own. 

It is whispered that Kristodas I’al has great influence with 
Lord Ripon. Immediarely the circulation of liis paper goes up. 
It is seen that Lord Diifferin lotiks kindly upon Sambhu C. 
Mookerjee, soon the and Ra^yit comes to be read far and 


wide. The Viceroy goes away. Hi« successor has other per- 
sotial likes and dislikes, and the paper at once losses its political 
importance. Within his own circle, Sambhu Chundcr was 
flattered to the top of his bent. He came to imagine himself 
a Bengal Samuel Johnson. He made too much of the worth- 
less title of Doctor given to him by a worthless American Uni- 
versity only because it enabled him to call himself Doctor as 
Johnson were called. Violent personalities and hard Philistine hits 
did not appear unbecoming in his judgment, for, was not Dr. John- 
son famous for them ? Who would snub snobs and unmask the 
ignorance of pretenders to learning if it was not the Johnson of 
Bengal ? He argued himself into the belief that he was the “dic- 
tator of the English Language” in India, and the sole repository 
of the latest and best English literature. This explains the affecta- 
tion of learning and the love of quaint obsolete phrases which 
marked his editorials. His opposition to the Congress docs noc 
imply that he thought the movement to be wrong; for, his good 
wishes were often secured by something other than intellectual 
conviction. The Congress leaders could certainly have got him on 
their side if they had used a little tact in handling him. They 
should have appealed to his emotional nature and humoured his 
queer fancies. 

- -'Ibe Indian Nation, Jadunath Sarxar, m.a. 


JURY TRIAL IN INDIA. 

CRIMINAL PROCK.DURE CODE, 1882, AMENDMENT BILL. 

The Hon’blc Sir Alexander Miller moved that the Bill to amend 
the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1882, be referred to a Select 
Committee consisting of the Hon’ble Mr. Woodbuni, the Hon’blc 
Babu Mohiny Moliuii Roy, the Hon’ble P. Ananda Chari u 
Bahadur, the Hon’blc Sir Grilfith Evans, the Hon’blc Mr. Cadell, 
the Hon’blc Mr. Rees and the Mover. He said “This Bill has 
been the subject of circulation for opinion, and a very large number 
of opinions have been received in respect of it, of a character 
which renders it necessary that in making this motion I should say 
a few words, mainly in respect to the third section of the Bill. 
'The remainder of the Bill, though [ cannot describe it as altogether 
non-controversial, is practically approved by all the opinions we 
have received, subject probably to some further alterations, such 
as are always found necessary in every draft — I should be surprised 
indeed to find a draft of any importance which when it came to be 
considered did not require some alteration, greater or less. In fact, 
I remember one of the most skilled draftsmen I ever had the 
pleasure of knowing was fond of quoting as a maxim nihil simul 
factum est^ et perfect urn. 

“ But as regards the thin! , section of the Bill, which deals with 
section 303 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, the opinions arc 
very much more varied, and I may say by way of general remark 
that I think one of the great advantages of the system of legislation 
which prevails in this country is that we arc not obliged, as some 
other Government of which we know something practically are, 
to stick to every propo-^al which we make, right or wrong, from 
an instinct of elf-preservation ; but that we have the opportunity 
and iVeclv use it, of discovering, after we have put our proposals 
into the form that primd facie recommends itself to ourselves, what 
the opinion>. of persons who arc capable of giving advice in the 
matter from the oursidc arc, and are able and willing to accept the 
advice we receive from outside persons and bodies so far as it 
commends itself to our judgment. I know it will be said — I know 
it has been taid— that that is a weak thing ; that having made up 
your mind you ought to stick to it, right or wrong. I confess 
that my opinion (and I am glad to feel that it is the opinion of 
my colleagues in the Government of India) is vcrj^contrary^ and 
that ohbtiiiacy of the kind described is a sign of ’Weakness, not of 
strength, and that it is a proof of strength after having asked 
for opinions to be able to accept them so fitr as they seem 
to be well-founded. I say this because I am about to propose 
a very material modification in the Section in question, a modi- 
fication founded mainly on the opinions we have received from 
the responsible bodies whose opinions we have asked, and because 
we feel that whatever may have been the view which led originally 
to the proposal in question, it is one which ought to be modified 
in the manner in which I am about to describe in consequence of 
the concurrent opinions which we have received upOii the point. 

“ But before I go into the details of the clause in question I 
desire to point out what the existing law and practice on the 
subject of verdicts is, because I think that that is not altogether 
understood. First of all, everywhere,* as far as I know, where the 
principle of trial by Judge and jury— because it Is not strictly 
trial by jurv— prevails, there is a marked line of demarcation be- 
tween the functions of the Judge and the function of the jury. 
It is the business of the jury to determine all questions of fact ; it 
is the business of the Judge to lay down all points of law. The 
only exception I know to that anywhere is in the trials in England 
for libel in which under Mr. fox’s Libel J{ct the jury havCi, toe 
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certain extent, the power of entering into questions of law. That 
distinction is very strongly brought forward in sections 298 and 299 
of the Indian Penal Code, and there is no doubt that in India, as 
in England, it is the duty of the jury to take the law from the 
Judge in every case, even if they disagree with the law as he lays 
it down. In fact, the meaning of a ‘ perverse verdict* is not one 
which is opposed to the JuHtiec of the case, but one where the 
jury have refused to accept the Judge’s ruling as to the law. A 
verdict may be erroneous without being perverse ; such verdicts 
are to be met with every day and everywhere, but wliat is a more 
exceptional case is that a v.rdict may be perverse without being 
erroneous. Now, the present law in India is that the jury shall 
return a verdict on each of the charges on which the accused is tried 
and the fudge shall so direct them, and that, if the Judge has any 
doubt as to the meaning of the vcrdici returned by the jury, he may 
ask such questions as may be necessary to asrerrain what their ver- 
dict is, and chat every such question and answer shall be recorded. 
That is the law as it stands in section 303 of the Indian Penal 
Code. In the proposed section we break that up into five sub- 
sections, three of which, with a very slight modification, accurately 
represent the existing law and practice. The other two, on which 
I shall have to comment, are new. 

“ The first provides, almost in the terms of the existing law, 
that the jury shall be at liberty to return a verdict on each of the 
charges on which the accused is tried, and the Judge shall so 
direct them. Then sub-section (i) propose to do that which is the 
common practice both in England and in India, but which is not 
expressly provided for by law in cither country, namely, it enables 
the Judge to require the jury to give a verdict as to their belief 
or disbelief on any specified issues of fact and to deduce from the 
findings of fact the result of the trial. I say bat is not at this 
moment expressly the law in cither country, but it is the practice 
in both. At present it is perfectly true that a jury may— I suppose 
in India, certainly in England — if requested by the Judge to find 
m special verdict on the facts laid before them, refuse to do so, and 
bring in a general verdict of guilty or not guilty ; but I have never 
heard ol an instance in practice in which any jury has done so. 
On the contrary, I suppose there is not an asbizes in any country 
in England in which it does not happen at least once that a jury 
is either requested to state its opinion on the various points of fact 
which arise in the case and docs so, or docs so voluntarily of their 
own accord, and I happen to know that the same thing occurs, if 
not frequently, at least sometimes, in India also. 

** I do not wish to detain the Council at any great length on this 
point, but I will give two illustrations, one from my own personal 
knowledge and the other which I came across the other day. In 
the very first criminal case— a case in which a man was charged 
with burglary — in which I ever was concerned myself— and the 
fact has fixed it in ray memory — the jury returned the following 
verdict: — ‘That the prinoner was found in possession of the 
stolen articles which he knew did not belong to him, but 
that there wts no evidence as to whether he had taken 
them out of the house or had found them in the wood where 
they were found in his possession* That was distinctly a 
tpecial verdict: and on ciiat Mr. Baron Platt directed a vcidict of 
‘ not guilty * to be recorded. The other day I came across in the 
course of ray reading — I did not take down the reference and I 
cannot now specify where, but I can easily find the case, if neces- 
sary — a case where a jury in this country found that the accused 
had killed the deceased not in self defence and without provocation, 
but that, inasmuch as there was no evidence of a previous quarrel 
or motive, they declined to find him guilty of murder: and on that 
the High Court of Calcutta ordered a verdict of guilty of murder 
to be entered.* Both of these are instances of special verdicts 
in which the Judge had entered a verdict in accordance with the 
facts found by thf* jurv, disregarding any opinion on questions of 
law given by them. Therefore, I say that sections i, 2 and 5 of 
the proposed Bill accurately represent the existing practice. They 
only very from the existing law in this : that sub-section (2), 
if carried, would enable a Judge to require that to be done which 
in practice constantly is done without his being able to enforce it. 
At the same time I am bound to say that the variation between 
the proposal and the existing law is so slight that no very great 
harm will be done if the Select Committee shculd prefer to pre- 
serve the existing law unaltered, and neither I as an individual, nor 
as carrying out the views of the Government, would feel bound 
in the least to interfere with the discretion of the Select Committee 
if that should be the form which cheir discretion would take. 

“ Sab-section (5), however, has at present a very important ad- 
dition attached to it, which is no part of the existing law of India, 
and that is, that a Judge shall not in any case enquire of the jury 


• On further reference to the case I find that, though the state- 
ment in the speech is substantially accurate, it is not perfectly so. 
The Judge refused to receive such a verdict and directed the jury 
to reconsider it ; they then, by his direction, found a verdict of guil- 
ty of murder : and the High Court held that the Judge was right 
in faiii nedou^ and refuted to diicurb the second Verdict. 


their reasons for any verdict, nor whether they have believed or 
disbelieved any particular witness. 

“ That proviso vvas aided to sub-section (5) because it was feared 
that, if the general power of the Judge to require verdicts on 
questions of fact were extended as proposed by sub-section (2), he 
might amongst other questions of fact ask these particular questions, 
and it was tliouglu not desirable that the minds of the jury should 
be investigated as to how they arrived at the facts, the only object 
being to discover wiiat conclusions of fact they had in e^ccC 
arrived at. 

“If, however, sub-section (2) is not passed by the Select Com- 
mittee, it will not be necessary to introduce the proviso in sub- 
section (5), and in that case the law may remain as it stands at 
this moment in the Code. 

“ Sub-section (4) is really a portion of the same question as 
sub-section (5) ; that is to say, the object of sub-scctiou (4) is, if 
it is not clear what the verdict is, to enable such questions to be 
asked as will show what that verdict really is. That is, as I say, 
a part of the existing law, and although it is considerably elaborat- 
ed in the stib-scction in order to make the process perfectly clear, 
it does not vary from the existing law in any respect, and I shall 
leave it to stand or fall with sub-section (2) according to the 
judgment of the Select Committee. 

“ There only remains sub-section (3). Sub-section (3) is the 
sub-section which provides that after a general verdict of guilty 
or not guilty has been given, if the Judge is dissatisfied, he may 
then require a special verdict on any question or questions of fact. 
This sub-section, as the Council will probably recollect I explained 
when introducing the Bill, is one which, if passed at all, would 
require to be safeguarded very carefully in order to prevent it from 
degenerating into a cross-examination of the jury. It is one 
which 1 stated the Government of India had put forward tentative- 
ly and for opinion, rather in difference to the high authorities who 
advocated its introduction,— and I may as well state at once that 
the persons to whom I am alluding arc not now Jirer lv connected 
with the Government — in fact, I do not think any of them is even 
resident in India at this moment ; I say it was put forward 
rather in deference to high authorities who considered that this 
would be a useful addition to the law than because they had 
themselves made up their minds upon the question as to how such 
a sub-section would work. We have found however that, varying 
as the opinions have been in other respects, the opinions of the re- 
sponsible officers in the country, Local Governments and others, 
are almost unanimous against the introduction of any power of 
requiring a further verdict after a general verdict ; and I am 
authorised to state that, if this Bill goes into Select Committee, I 
will in Select Committee move for the omission from the pro- 
vision ill question of that particular sub’Section. I do so with- 
out the slightest hesitation and without feeling that in so doing 
the Government of India arc in any way retreating from the 
position which they took up in introtiucing this Bill. Their sole 
object from first to last has been to improve the operation of 
the jury system as a means of the administration of justice. I 
admit that in my own personal opinion that instrument for the 
administraiion of justice is so very faulty that it can never be made 
quite satisfactory ; but ray desire has been to make it as useful 
and efficient as it is capable of being made, and, being satisfied 
that the particular provision in question is not apt for that purpose, 
we withdraw it without hesitation and without regret.** 

The Hon’blc Mr. Bhuskute said : — “ My Lord, the Bill now 
referred to the Select Committee is, from a different point of view, 
even more important than the Cotrori Duties Bill passed a few 
days ago. There never was till now a discussion of tJic principle 
of the Bill Itself. I certainly agree to the present motion on the 
supposition that this discussion is reserved.” 

The Hoii’blc Sir Griffith Evans said After the statement 
made by the Hon’blc Sir Alexander Miller it is evident that the Bill 
must go into Select Committee. There is no objection to the Bill 
going into Select Committee, and I feel that it would be worse than 
useless at present to discuss the matters raised by the Bill. The 
statement made by Sir Alexander Miller requires very careful atten- 
tion. The whole matter will have to be discussed in Select Com- 
mittee, and it is quite possible that when the Bill emerges from 
the Select Commitec it will contain little or no disputable matter 
with regard to which there will be any acrimonious feeling.” 

The Hon’ble Ananda Charlu, Rai Bahadur, agreed with the 
Hon’ble Sir Griffith Evans that the Bill should go into Select 
Committee after the excellent observations which had fallen 
from the lips of the Hon’blc Mover. He should like some 
explanation to be given with regard to certain ocher pans of the 
Bill, but, as the Bill would be before the Select Committee, and 
as he happened to be upon the Committee also and would have 
an opportunity of advancing his views, he thought it was undesir- 
able CO take up the time of the Council at present. 

The Hon’ble Babu Mohiny Mohun Roy said : — “ May it please 
Your Excellency,— I crave permission to offer a few observations 
upon this Eill, I had no opportunity of stating ray views at its in- 
troduction, which cook place at Simla. The Bill is now being rc- 
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ferred to a Select Committee. This seems to be an appropriate 
time for making a statement. 

** The Bill seeks to introduce three important changes in the law — 

Firsty empowering Sessions Judges to require the jury to return 
a special verdict and a further special verdict (clauses 
and (^) of section 3 of the Bill) ; 

Secondy enlarging the power of the High Court to deal with cases 
where the Sessions judge, disagreeing with the verdict 
of the jury, makes a reference to the High Court (section 4 
of the Bill) ; 

Tbirdy formation of a special jury for the trial of offences which 
may be specified by the Local Government (section 6 of 
the Bill). 

“ There is nothing objectionable in the second item of change. 
The Bengal Government approves of it. The Calcutta High 
Court likewise approves of it and sho vs it is necessary in that 
‘ it settles the law expressed in section 307 of the Code of Cri- 
minal Procedure, about which the judgments of the different 
High Court have been somewhat contradictory.* 'The Bombay 
High Court is against it, but the Bombay Government is not so 
adverse. It says, ‘any* modification of section 307 of the Code 
is unnecessary. The proposed amendment, however, docs not 
appear to be open to objection.* The Madras Government and 
the Madras High Court express no opinion upon this point. 
Reason and balance of authority arc certainly in favour of the 
proposed amendment. The people of the country have more con- 
fidence in the High Court than in the Sessions Court and will not 
grudge an enlargement of the power of the High Court in cases 
of difference between the Sessions judge and the jury. The 
Asansol outrage case is still fresh in their memory. 

“ The formation of a special jury in districts where practicable 
seems to be equally unobjectionable. But the proviso that the 
inclusion of the name of any person in the snccial jury list shall 
not exempt him from liability to serve as an ordinary juror is open 
to very serious objection, Mr. Stevens, judicial Commissioner of 
the Central Provinces, says : 

♦ At best the number of special jurors would be but small, and 
IS presumably they would be called upon to act in those classes 
of cases which are most serious, most difficult and most complicated, 
they would apparently have a great deal more than their fair share 
of work, as compared with the common jurors.* 

“ The Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces has ex- 
pressed his general concurrence with the views of the judicial 
Commissioner. I would humbly submit, for the consideration of 
Your Excellency and Council, that the proviso would be very un- 
fair to special jurors. Without it they would have ‘ more than their 
fair share of work.* It would serve no useful purpose to make 
the special jury service a work of hard labour and an object of 
dislike to jurors. 

“ Now I come to the first item of change. The hoiphlc and 
learned mover of the Bill candi<lly stated when introducing it. 

‘ No doubt there arc very grave considerations as regards such 
a process which might very well l)e perverted into a kind of brow- 
bcaiing or cross-examination of the jurv, a practice which was 
prevalent in England in the days of tiie Tudors but has not been 
known their since then.* 

“Jurors are now, as they ought to be, treated with more con- 
sideration. They are not starved into unanimity. Nor ought 
they to be heckled or browbeaten into a surrender of their in- 
dependence. The clauses of section 3 of the Bill referred to 
above will greatly lower the status of jurors and render the entire 
jury service extremely distasteful. I would always deprecate 
any change in the law which might lead to such a result. The 
High Courts of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay arc all against such 
change. The Bengal Government ‘ considers that this section 
might be so safeguarded as to be unobjectionable ; but, in view 
of the feeling ol the educated Native community in regard to it, 
it is clearly of opinion that it is not worth wliile to press the pro- 
posal.* The Bombay Government thinks there is no objection to 
the judge asking the jury in some cases * what their verdict is on 
each essential point for dctcrminanoii.* But His Excellency the 
Governor of Bombay dissents from his Council on this point. 
The Government of Madras has expressed no opinion upon it. 
The further statement which the Hon*ble Mover has made to-day 
renders it unnecessary that this matter should be discussed at any 
length. 

“ In this connection I would draw the attention of the Council 
to section 319 of the Code of Criminal Proce<lure and to section 5 
of the Bill and point our that under the present law (section 319) 
‘all male persons between the ages of 21 and 60* arc, with cer- 
tain exceptions, * liable to serve as jurors or assessors at any trial 
held within the district where they reside\ Now a district is a 
large area, and the sadr station, where sessions trials are held, is 
often two or three days* journey from remote parts of the district 
It would clearly be a great hardship to persons residing in such 
remote parts to have to come up to the sadr station to serve as 
jurors or assessors. The area of liability to such service may 
justly be circumscribied to a radius of short and easy distance 


from the sadr station so that the liability might not entail any 
great hardship or unreasonable sacrifice of time and money upon 
the persons subject to it. If there is railway communication, that 
circumstance may be taken into consideration in fixing ihedisiance. 
The Madras Government is of opinion that * the practical difficulty 
in working the law would probably be met by a provision that only 
persons resident within five miles of the District Court should be 
included in the list of special jurors.* There is no reason why 
a different rule should obtain in regard to common jurors and 
assessors. In framing or amending any law regarding the jury 
system, to paramount interests ought always to be kept in view, 
namely, the interests of criminal justice and the interests of justice 
to jurors.** 

The Hon*bIe Sir Alexander Miller said : — “ It is scarcely 
necessary that I should, considering the explanation I have al- 
ready given, say anything further by way of reply again, but I wish 
to take advantage of my right of reply merely to mention that I 
originally intended and promised to insert the name of the Maha- 
raja of Durbhanga on the Select Committee and have been in com- 
mnnication with him on the subject, but I have not put on his 
name on account of his recent illness which would have made it 
merely an empty compliment to have done so.** 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

ORDERS AND ARROWS 

When the captain of a ship orders some hands aloft to furl the main 
loy.il the men jump to obey, as a matter of course. A sailor can 
climb up on a yard without having a shilling ashore or a penny in his 
pocket. In fact, Jack seldom signs articles until he has used up both 
cash and credit. 

But when a doctor— who is a sort of captain when one is laid up 
in the dry dock of )|in»*ss— irders i p itient lo go abroad for the benefit 
of ins health, It IS q iiie another thmg. A trip and srqoiirn awav from 
home is an exp'*n>ive prescription, and most of ns can’t afford it. 

If Die doctor says It IS a choice l)ctween that and the graveyard we 
shall have in settle on the graveyard ; it is h indy by, and easy to get 
to. But are we reahy so h ird piislied ? That is, as often as the 
doctors say we are? Let’s turn the matter over in our minds for a 
III mute. 

Here is a case that is pat to the puiprse. It concerns Mr. Arthur 
Wnidd on Melluish, of 3, Regent’s Terrace, PoUloe Road, Exeter ; 
and for the details we arc iiulcbted to a letter written by him, dated 
March 7th 1893. mentions that, in obedience to the orders of his 
doctors, he went to Cannes, 111 the South of France, in November, 
1890. and spent the winter there. He also spent the following winter 
at the same place. He felt the better for the change • we will tell you 
why presently. But he obtained no radical benefit, which also we 
will explain later on. 

It .ippears th it this gentleman had been w»»ak and ailing nearly all 
his lif.j ; not exactly ill, not wholly well— a condition that calls 
for cnn^taiit caiiii »n. In M irch, 1890, he had a severe attack of in- 
fitmmatinn of the lungs. 

N »w I want tne leader to honphr me with his best attention, as I 
must say in i few words what ought properly to t ike many. Shoot an 
at row into the air— as straight ui) as yon ran. You can’t tell where it 
w II fall. It m \y fall 00 a neighbour’s hea«l, on your own, or on a child's 
or on the pa'^ement. Everybody’s blood commihs m ^re or less poisonous 
elements. Th"se are arrow?, I)iit ii ilike yonr wooden armw they al- 
ways strike on the weakest spot, or sp.>is, m the body. If they hit 
the muscles and joints we call it t h'*iiinaiis n and gout ; if they hit 
the liver we rill it liver complaint or biliousness ; if they hit the 
k'dneys we call it Bright’s disease ; if they hit the nerves we call it 
nervous prosrritiou, epilepsy, or any of fifiy othc names ; if they hit 
the bronrliial tubes we rail it bronchitis & •. ; if they hit the air cells 
call it injiimmation of the or by anddjy, consumption. And 

inaoniich ns ilioe poisoned afro«V', piss through the delicate mashes 
of the lungs a ihfjusand times cvciy day it would be odd if they didn’t 
hit them — wmildn't it ? 

Now, wan a bit ; It follows that all the various so-called diseases 
above named are not diseases at all in and of themselve^y but merely 
symotoms of one only disease— namely, M.i/ disease which produces 
the poUon ! Good. We will get on to the end of the story. • 

Afier the attack of lung infl immalion Mr. M dlnish sufiSred from 
loss of appetite, oiin in the chest, sides, and stomach, and dangerous 
constitution. He Could eat only liquid food and had to lake”o his 
bed. For w^^eks he was so feeble and he rouhl not rise iu bed. He 
consulted onr physician after another, obtaining no more than lem- 
poiary irlief from medicine. Then he was ordered abroad as we 
have related. 

His ktier concludes in these words ; “ Whilst at Cannes I consulted 
a d«»ctor, who said my ailment was weak digestion, and that I nnd not 
tfouble about my lung^. But I never gained any real grnund until 
Novemher, 1891, when I began to take Mother Seigel’s Curative 
Syrup, Phis helped rae in one week, and by continuing with It I 
got stronger and stronger, and am now in fair good health. This, 
after my relatives thought I should never recover. (Signed) Arthur 
Whiddon Mellui'ih.” 

To sum up : This gentleman's real ailment was indigestion and 
dyspepsia, from which the blood poison comes that causes nearly alt 
diwrders and Pains, The air of Southern France helped him tempora* 
rdy, because it is milder than ours ; it did not remove th" poison. 
Bv care and the use of Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup he would have 
done better at home, as the result shows. 

So we see that it isn’t the climate that kills nr saves ; it is the con- 
dition of the digestion. If therefore your doctor orders you abroad 
for your health, tell him you will first trv» Mother Seigel*s Curati^a 
Syrup. 
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CAUTION ! 


Ir having been notified to the Proprietor of 
beechain’s Pills th.ii ceit.iin noscrupuloiis 
dealers have recently been perpetrating a 
fraud ill connection with the 4 anna box lately 
introduced, the public are requested to see 
that the retail prices, 4 annas, 8 annas 

or 9^r/, 12 annas or ic. i and Rs, 2 or 2s. 
9r/.) are cleariy printed on the lid of each box. 
The fraud to which attention is drawn is that 
in the case of the two smaller sizes the prices 
have been obliterated and the boxes represent- 
ed to be of higher value than they really 
are. 


Sole Wholesale Agents for India, Burma and 

C**vIon. 

G. ATHERTON & OO., 

3, NEW CHINA BAZAAR STREET. 

Calcutta. 


Notick. —S hould any difficulty be experi- 
enced III obtaining supplies the Atzents will he 
happy to forward sample boxes at above Rupee 
rates plus P. P, P. Chari^e^ and Po%taies, 

’TexTbooks in englishT" 

Bv SARAI).\ PRA.SAD BANERJEE. 

ENOLISH PREPARATORY 
COURSE 

Fok 3rd Class. 

INDIA READERS NO. 3 

For 4th Class. 

The above me approved by the Centiai 
Text-Book Committee. 

INDIA READERS NO. 2 

For 5lh CLAS.S. 

INDIA READERS NO. 1 

For 6ih Class. 

These books are of remarkably simple style 
and quite suited to Indian students. 

In the Press 

SPECIMEN PAPERS AND ANSWERS 

On fhe English Kntrance Course for 1897. 

To be had of 

S. K. LAHIRI & Co., 

College Square, Calcutta. 

Congress Sketches : A Review 

OF THE 

SPEECHES AND THE SPEAKERS 

AT THE 

Fourth Indian National Congress 

Held at Allahabad. 

Reprinted with additions and alterations from 
Reis (Sr* Ray)fet 

With a portrait of Mr. George Yule, President. 
Sold by the publisher G. P. Varnia, and 
AC the office of the Advocate^ at Luc «now 
for S Annas a copy, besides pacssge. 


Published on the i6th September ^ i8gs 
Prick : 

Cash Rs. 5. Po-siagi^s, &c. Ans. 4. Per 
V. P. P. Rs. 5 Alias 6. Cl edit Rs. 6. 

AN INDIAN lo^ORNALIST: 

Life, Letters and Correspondence 

OF 

Dr. SAMBHU 0. MOOEERJEE, 

late Editor of “ Peis and Rayyety" 

BY 

F. H. SKKINE, I.C.S., 

(Collector of Custniii^, Calcutta.) 

The volume, uuifoim with Mookeijre’s 
T>ai>els and Voy ii^es tn Rental ^ consisis of 
more lli.tu 5^^^ ^ud contains 

PORTRAIT OF THE DOCTOR. 

DEDICATION ( To Sir W. W. Hiinlei.) 
ms LIFE SrORY. 

corrrspondencp: of dr. s. c. mookerjee. 
Letters 

It), from Ardagh, Col. Sir J.C., 

to Aikin-5on the lat^* Mi. E.F.T.. c.s., 

to B metjee, Bahn Jyotish Cliuoder. 

from Baneijee, the Lite Revd. Dr, K. M. 

to Baneijee, B.ibii Saiodaprasad. 

ftoin Bril, the late Major Evans. 

from Bhadd.inr, Chief of. 

to Bin.iya Kiishna, Raja. 

to ChrUi, Rai Bahadnt Ananda. 

to Chattel jee, Mr. K. M. 

from Claike, Mr. S.E.J. 

from, to C<ilvin, Sir Auckland. 

to, fiom Dnfferin and Ava, the Marquis of. 

from Evans, the Hon’hlc Sir Griffith H.P. 

to (^ingiili, Babii Kisari Mohan. 

to Gliose, Babu Nabo Ki«sen. 

to Ghosh, Babu K.ili Ptusaiina. 

to Graham, Mr. W. 

froiii Gnffin, .Sir LrpcI. 

from (iuiia, B.ibu S iroda Kiiit. 

to Hall, Di. Fnz Edward. 

fiom Home, Mr Allan O. 

fiom Htiutcr, Sir W. W. 

1 1 Jenkins, Mi. Edwaid. 

lo Jung, ihr laie N.iw.ib Sir Salar. 

to Knight, Ml. Paul. 

from Kuight, me hue Mr Robert, 

fiom Lansdowne, the Marquis of. 

to Law, Kuuiai Kii'‘to«las. 

to Lyou, Mr. Percy C. 

to Mahomed, Mouivi Syed. 

l<i Mallik, Mr. H. C. 

to Maiston, Miss Ann. 

from Met ha, Mr. R. D. 

to Mina, ihe late Raja Dr. Rajendral ila. 

to Monkeijee, late R rja DaUliioHi anjan. 

fioin Mnnkeij»*e, Mr. J. C. 

fiom M’Neil. Professor H. (San Fi.ninsro). 

tn, fioin Murshidabad, the Nawab Baha- 

doiir of. 

fio«n N.iyaiatna, Mahamahapadhya M C. 
fioin Oshoni, the late Colonel Robert D. 
to Ran, Mr. G. Venkata App.i. 
to R lo, the late Sir T. M nih rva. 
to Ratiigaii, Sir William H. 
from Rosebery, Earl of. 

In, f. Oin Rooiledge, Mr. James, 
from Russell, .Sir W. H. 
to R iw, Mr. G Syainala. 
to Sasiri, the Hon’ble A. Sashiah. 
to Sinha, B.ibu Brahmananda. 
from Sircar, Dr. Maheiidralal. 
from .Stanley, Lmd, of Alderley, 
from, to Townsend, Mi. Merediib. 
to Underwood, (japtaiii T. O. 

to, fiom Vamb^ry, Professor Arminius. 
lo Vencalaramaru'ih, Mr. G. 

to \ izianaoram, Mahar.ija of. 
to, from Wallace, Sir Donald Mackenzie, 
to Wood-Mason, the laie Pmffssor J. 
lkttkrs(& telegrams) ofcondoi.enck, from 
Ahdus Subhan, Mnulvi A. K. M. 

Ameer Hossein, Hon’ble Nawab Syed. 
Ardagh, Colone' S»r J C. 

Baneijee, Babo M iniiialhanalh. 

Banerjee, Rai Bahadur, Shib Chundcr. 

Barth, M. A. 

Uelchambers, Mr. R. 

Deb, Babu Manahar. 

Dull, Mr. 0 . C. 

Dull, Babu Prosaddoss. 

Elgin, Lord. 

Ghose, Babu Narendra K. 


Ghosh, Babu Kali Prasatina. 

Graham, Mr. William. 

Hall, U'. F' z Edwarrl. 

Hand IS VMioiclas Desai, the late Dewan. 
Iver, Mr. A. Krislinaswami. 

Laniberi, So jnlin 
Mahoni'*d, Mmilvi Syed. 

Mitra, Mr. R. C. 

MirtP), h ibii Sidlifshur. 

Mo dc'*rj»*e, K ij » Praiy Mohan. 

Monk-ij *-, IJ-ibn .Soiendi.i N iih. 

Muislnd ib-id, the Nawab B.ihadoor of. 
Routl'*dge, M 1 , Janies. 

Roy, B»i»u E. C. 

R >y, Bdui Sirat Chnnder. 

Siriyai, Babu Diiiaimndlio. 

S iviiM Libr try. 

Tippeia, the Bara Thakur of. 

Vamlicry, P.ofessor Aiminiiis. 

Vi/ian igraoi, the Maliaiaja of. 

POsiSCRIPT. 

Alier piyiug the expenses of the publication, 
tile surplus will be placed wholly at the dis- 
pisal of the family of the deceased man of 
lettei s. 


Oiders lo h>» made to the Business M mag- 
er, “Au lull, 111 Journalist,” at the Bee 
Press, I. Uckoor Duil’s Line, Wellington 
Street, Calcutta. 


OPINION ON THE BOOK. 

It is a most interesting recud oi tlie life of 
a remark able mao. — Mr. H. B ibington Smith, 
Piivatc Secretary to the Viceroy, 5 fli October, 

1895- 

Dr. Mookerjee w.is a famous letter-writer, 
and there is a breezy freshness and originality 
about Ins correspondence which make it 
veiy interesting reading. — Sir Alfied W. Corft, 
K.C.I.K., Din*ctor of Public liisiucDon, Bengal. 
26ih September, 1895. 

It is not that amid the pressure of harassing 
official duties an English Civilian can find 
either lime or opportunity to pay so graceful 
a tribute to the memory of a native personality 
as F*. H. Sknoe lias done in his biography of 
the late Di. Sioibhn Chnnder Mookeijee, the 
well-koowu Bengal journalist (Calcutta : 
Thacker, Spink and Co.) ; nor are there many 
who ate muie worthy of being thus honoured 
than the late E litor of Pei'i and Payyet, 

We may at any rale cordially agree with Mr. 
Skniie I hat the stoiy of Mookerjee’s life, with 
all Its lights and shadows, is pregnant with 
lessons fot those who desire lo know the real 
India. 

No weekly paper, Mr. Skrine tells us, not 
even ih»* Hindoo Patriot^ in its palmiest days 
nuder Knuofl.is Pal, enjoyed a degree of iii. 
fl lence m anv way approaching that which was 
soon aiiameil bv Reis and Rayyet, 

.A 111 ill of large heart and great qualiti- 
es, his deaih from pneumonia in the early 
spring in the last yeai was a distinct and 
lieavy I >> lo Indian jouni ilism, and it was 
an a im laolr idfa on Mi, SkriiieG pail to put 
his Life and L»‘iiers upon record — The Times 
of 1ml I, (B -mD.iy) S-ptemher 30, 1895. 

It Is itely ih il the life of an Indian joinnal- 
isl becf in -s worthy of publication ; it i.s more 
iart*iy ‘ nl ih it ',iicli a life comes to be written 
Ity an .\ngln-I 'ulian and a member of the 
liidiin Civil s-rvice. But, it has come to 
pass that III the land of the Bengali Babns, 
the life of at least one m.iri among Indian 
join iia’ots has been consid^-ieil worthy of 
being wiilien by an Eoglishman. — 'Phe 
Madrai Standard^ (Madras) September 30, 
1895 

'Pile late E litor of Reis and Ravyet was a 
piofonnd student and an accomplished writer, 
who has l**fi his maik on Indian j»)iirnalism. 
In that he has found a Civilian like Mi. 
Sktiiie in recoid the story of his life he is 
mote foitunate than the great Krisiodas Pil 
himself.— The Tribune^ (Lahoie) October 2, 

1895. 

For much of the biographical matter that 
issues .so freely from the pi ess an apology s 
needed. Had no )»iogiapby of Dr. Mookerjee, 
the Editoi of Reis and Rayyef appeared, an 
explanation woulu have been looked for. A man 
of his remarkable personahty, who was easily 
first among native Indian jonriialists, and in 
many respects occupied a higher plane than 
they did, and looked at public affairs from a 
different point of view from theirs, could not 
bo suffered to sink into oblivion without some 
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attempt to perpetuate his memory by the usual 
expedient of a “ life.” The difficulties comuum 
to all biO)»r.ipliers have in this case been in- 
creased Dy «, jecial circumstances, not the le ist 
of which IS tint the author belouj/s to a differ- 
ent race from the subject. It is true that 
amon^ Ku^lniimeu there were many admirers 
of the leatued Doctor, and that he «m his side 
understood the English character as few 
forrif'uers understand it. lint m spile of tins 
and his reinulcable assimilation of Eo<*lish 
modes of thought and expression, D' . Moolirr- 
jee remained to the last a IJraliman of the 
Brahmans — a conservation of the best of Ins 
inheritance that wins notinng lint lesp-ct an<l 
approval. In consequence of this. Ins ideal 
biographer would have been one of ins own 
disciples, with the same inlieiited sympathies, 
and trained like him in Western leaining. If 
Bengal had produced such aunt her man as Dr. 
Mookerjee, it was he wiio should have written 
his life. 

Tlic biography is warmly appreciative 
without being needlessly land.ilory ; it gives 
on the whole a complete pictmr of the man ; 
and in the book there is not a dull page. 

A few of the letters addressed to Dr. Moo- 
kerjee are of such minor importance that they 
might have been omitted with advantage, but 
not a word of his own letters could have been 
spared. Ti say that he writes idiomatic Eng- 
lish IS to s.iy wii.it is short of the truth, tlis 
diction is easy and correct, clear and straight- 
forward, without Oriental luxuriance or striving 
after effect. Perhaps he is never so charming 
as when he is I.iymg down ihe l<iws of literal y 
form to vonng aspirants to fame. Tne letter 
on page 285, for instance, is a deluditfnl piece 
of criticism : it is delicate pl iin-stx-aicing, md 
he accomplishes the difficult fe it of leiiing a 
would-be poet that liis proilnctimis are not 
in the sm.iilesl degree poetry, withoiu one 
may conclnrle, either offending the youth nr 
repressing Ins ardour. 

For mncli more that is well worth reading we 
must refer readers to the volume itself. lornn- 
sically it is a book woitli buying and teuli.ig. 
—The Pioneer^ (Allahabad) Oct. 5, 1895. 

The career of “An Indian Jonrniiist” as 
described by F. H. Skrine of me Iii'li.in Civil 
Service is exceedingly interesting, 

Mookerjee’s leil»Ts are marvels of piii^» dic- 
tion which is heightened by his nei vona '.lyle. 

The life has been told by Mr. Sknne in a veoy 
pleasant in.inner and which siionid make it ii<i> 
pular not only witii Bengalis bur with all timse 
who are able to appreciate rneiit nnm me 1 by 
ostentation and earnestness nnsp nir 1 by 
harshness.— The Muhammadan, (M idras) 

5, 1895. 

The work leaves nothing to be desir^-d either 
in the way of completeness, imp.iiii ality, or 
lifelike portrayal of cii.ir.ictf^r. 

.Mr, Sknne deals with his iiiteres'ing snbj«ri 
with the unfailing instinct of tiie biogi .t»'j»*i. 
Every side of D'. Mookei comoipx 
cn.irarter is tre-iied with symp nliy lempncd 
by discrimination. 

Mr. Skriiif’s nairative certamly imof^sses 
on«* wnli tlie individnaliiy of a rem ok lole m m. 

Mookerjec’s own letters show 1 iiaf li- h id 
not only acquired a commind of flear md 
flexible English lint tliat he li.id lUo assimi- 
lated that sturdy iiideijendenre of ili mgiit 
m»d character which u inppo-.e 1 to b- a pecu- 
liar possession of na'ives of Gumi lb »am. 
His reading and the stor»»s of bis gen^* ..i in- 
formation appear t»i h.ave b'^eu, coiim ring 
his opporlniiilie-., little le.,s in m marv-ii i'is. 

One of the first to express h<s conb ( ciifr 
with llic f im lv of ihe d'M*-»ased wn nr w n ibe 
present Viceroy, Lord Elgin. .M •ok'-ri-' - ip- 
pears to h ive won the affection not o.ny nf 
the dignitaries with whom he came 10 contact, 
blit also of those in low estate. 

The impression left upon the rnin ] upon 
laying down the book is th.it of a go i and 
Able mao wlrose career nas been grapbi-iilv 
portrayed.— The Englishman, (Cilcuti-i) Oc- 
tober 15, 1895. 

The career of an eminent Bengali editor 
who died in 1894, throws a curious bgbr npoti 
the race elements and horedorry lod ionces 
which aff-cr the r riticisrns of Imliaii j .umal- 
ists 00 Bni'sh rule. 

The “ Life and Letters of Dr. S. C. Mon- 
keij^,” a book just edited by a distinguished 
civilian in Calcutta, takes us behind the scenes 
' of Inrlian j mrnalism.' 

It is a r-arrative, writ^n with insight and a 


I complete masteiy of the facts, of how a clever 
' youth gradii.tlly grew into one of the ablest 
! le.ulei-wnters ni Bengal, and still more gradu- 
I ally rnatiired into one of the fairest-minded 
I editors that western education in India has 
I yet produced. If the training and experience 
! wbicii develop the j'nirti.ili'<t in Englaiirl are 
I sometimes v. tried, they seem in India to have 
I an even wider r.iiige, 

I But the object of this notice is to show how 
a great Bengali jonioalist is m.ide ; space for- 
bids ns to enter upon his actual performances. 
They will be found »et forth at sufficient 
lengrh, and witn miu h felicity of expression, 
I in Mr. .Skrine’s admirable monograph. It is 
cbararierisiic of the noble service to which 
Ml. Ski me belongs, that such a book should 
have issued from its ranks. Dt. Mookerjee 
w IS no optimist. O ie of liis brilliant speeches 
contained the following sentence : — “ India 
li.is neither the soil nor the elasticity enjoyed 
by young and vig.iroiis comnuinities, but pre- 
sent the and rocks and deserts of an effete 
civiliz.itioii, hardly stiried to a semblance of 
life by a foreign occupation dozing over its 
easily-gained advantages.” This was true of 
the pre-Mntiny India of 1851. If it is no 
longer true of the Queen’s India nf 1895, we 
owe It in no small measure to Indian journaiists 
like Dr. Mookeijee who have laboured, amid 
some mi.srepresentatiun, to quicken the 
“ semblance of life ” into a living reality. — The 
Times^ (London) October 14, 1895. 

“IMPROVED UNDAUNTED” ~ 
WATOH. Bs. 7. 

Q^aaranteed three Years. 

Strong, accur.iir, pretty, small, open-faced, 
nirk^l silvern, keyless, short winding, patent, 

NEW STYLE IMPROVED UNDAUNT- 

ED”walcti, with hand setting mcchunisin, 
secondhand, for D k'Iois, ornamental hold 
dial, for Ri. 7 V. P. P. with an extra glass, 
spring, pietty box and full three ye. 11 s’ 
gnaiaiitee. VVai ranted to stand the rough- 
est use. Runs more than 28 hours with 
our wintliiig. Will l.ist a life lime. Easily le- 
p.mal’.e. Oilier-s sell .at dout>le onr rates. One 
w.itch free f »r the purciiase of 8 at a lime. 
,Mr. Jiio. Di' vs-m of Haputal Railvvay, fiom 
Ceylon says ; — It keeps solendid time and 
never stopped .ilthongh it sustained hard 
knocks and jerks. X Dr. H. Mooie of Royal 
Amlleiy from Pooiianiallee says I sold it 
for Rs. 16. X Pie. W. Hopkins of Sussex Regl, 
from Duiiidu'i) says : — 1 li-ive sold it for 
Rs. 20. X Mr. T. B. Scott of Patna Opium De- 
pirtuient says : — The watch you sent me some 
seven ye-irs ago is still keeping very good time. 

Jewelled Ring Re. 1-8-0. Real 
Silver Watoh Re. 13. Real 
Solid Gold Watoh Rs. 24. 

Pretty electro cased gold chain Re. i-8-o. 
F.iHhioiiable electro cased Gold Ring set 
wiiii srieuiific diamonds. Rubies, Emeralds, 
ii Re. 1-8-0. Mr, G. .Smith, .Silt inspector 
from Smikuii.a, says: “A German valued 
the (li.unond nog at Rs. «;□ and ruby at 
Rs 30.” K'*y winding. Government st.imp- 
etl, solid silver hunting case, Royal watch 
with e.xiras ;in<l full three years’ guarantee, 
fir RS. 13. Pie. G H iwkcs of 2nd York Light 
Inf.miry from Piir.indh.ir s.iys : — For the first 
one I got Rs. 25 ; seconrl one I sold to a 

S'Tge.uit for R-. 28 X Pte. H. C. Bishop of L. 
F. L. R-gi. from K imptee says: — A Corporal 
olfir^d Rs. 30 fot the very same vvaicn. Oiirle- 
mrii’s open f.iced, keyless real solid ^old watch 
Rs. 30 ; lathes’ r,. 24 ; bmh with exit as and 
gii ar.niteed for 3 years. Mmd they are guran- 
leed to he of re.il .solid gold. Nti agents kept, 
all goods sent only by us from Bombay 
per V. P. P. 

WESTERN INDI.\ TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 

GENUINE H0\I(J20PATIIy7 

A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Ra Chaudhuri, L M. S. 

Homeopathic Practitioner^ 

May be consulted by letter or personally 
daily at his residence, 24, MiriApore Lane, 
near Creek Row, Calcutta. 


R. N. MOOKERJEE & 00., 

Hardware and General Merchants, 

IMPORTERS OF 

Agricultural Impleinenis, 

Engineer’s & Carpenter’s Tools, 

Mill Furnishers & Timber Merchants, 

GENERAL AGENTS AND ORDER 
SUPPLIERS, 

Timber Yard — Gliusery, 

Office 85, Clive Street, 

Calcutta. 

Novelty in A]mrvedic Medicine. 
AYURVEDIC PHARMACY. 

36, Lowei Ctnipoie Roan, Fouzdari 
Balaknana, Calcutta. 

Kaviraj Nagendra Nath Sen, Physician, 
Surgeon, Accoucheur, piactises the Ayurvedic 
sy.stem of medicine, after having obtainted a 
diploma at the fin.il examination of one of 
the Government medical Institutions of tho 
country. 

SPECIFICS 

for all ordinary diseases, like Fever, Cough, As- 
thma, Phthisis, Diabetes, &c., including dis- 
eases brought on by irtegularities of kinds. 
Catalogues, containing full accounts of diseas- 
es and remedies, are transmitted on applica- 
tion. Prescriptions, with or without medicines, 
sent to every part of India and Ceylon, 
Cape Colony, and the British Isles, on receipt 
(by poNi) of full accounts of diseases. 

Thousands of unsolicited Testimonials from 
every quarter. 

CATARRH, 

Hay Eever, Oatarrhal Deafhess. 

A NEW HOME TREATMENT. 

2 offerers are not generally aware that these 
diseases are contagious, or that they are 
due to the presence of living parasites ih the 
lining’ membrane of the nose and enstachian 
tubes. Microscopic research, however, has 
proved this to be a fact, and the result is that 
a simple remedy has been formulated whereby 
these distiessing diseases are rapidly and per- 
manently cured by a few simple applications 
made at home by the patient once in two 
weeks. A pamphlet explaining this new treat* 
ment 15 sent on receipt of 2>id stamp by A 
Hutton Dixon, 43 & 45 Ea^t Bloor Si 
TORONTO, Canada. 

Scientific American. 

REIS & RAYY^ET"" 
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RATJSS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

If paid in advance, 

Yearly ... ... ... Ks. 12 
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Montniv ... ... ... Ke. I-S 

Single or sample Copy ... k\\%. o-< 

If not paid in advanc^ 

Yearly ... ... ... Rs. 18 

Half-yearly... ... ... „ 10-8 

Quarterly ... ... . ... „ 6-0 

Monthly ... ... ... „ 2-4 

Single or sample Copy ... Ans. 0-12 

No addiiional charge tor postage or peon. 

RATES OF ADVERTISEMENT. 

Advertisements (three columns to the page 
and 102 lines or 12 inches to the column) are 
charged by the space taken up, at the rate of 
4 annas a line or Rs. 2-2 an inch each inser- 
tion. The lowest cnarge for any advertisement 
is Rs. 2, except Domestic Occurrences, the 
lowest charge for which is Rs. 5. 

Business Communications (post paid) to 
be directed to “ The Manager ” and Literary 
Communications and . books and painpWeti 
(carriage paid)- to The “ Editor ” of Reis 
& Rayyet.^ 
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WEEKLYANA. 

Iw an article headed “ Sixons and Latins” in Le Matin^ Robert 
Mitchell says : — “ I admire, above all, this vigorous Anglo-S ixoii race, 
which knows, without a tutor, how to develop itself without the pro- 
tection of any one, imperturbably conddent in their own force, always 
ready to encounter the unkoown, before which we others, poor Latins, 
timorously retire. Jameson is a filibuster, but he has pushed with an 
irresistible enterprise the right of the Anglo-Saxon, striking in our 
sad century the last loud echo of the heroic times.” 

Again 

“The English proceed in their own fashion and I believe in the 
firm superiiirity of their method. First, the missionaries test the soil, 
and in they have a moral hold on the metropolis of tne country which 
they try to attach to the immense English Einoire. Then come the { 
merchant*. India was conqueicd by merchants. A company of 
merchants and furriers created the Dominion of Canada.” 

The poet laureate of England sings the glory of 

JAMESON’S RIDE. 

The following poem apueared in the Itmes, Ir was afterwards 
recited at the Alhambra Theatre by Mr. E. H, Vanderfelt, accoutred 
as a trooper of the Chartered Company’s service, and was listened to 
in intense silence. Eoihiisiastic cheers were given f'>r Dr. Jameson 
at Its close, And the cheering was renewed when the National Anthem 
was played. 

1 . 

“‘Wrong I Is it wrong ? Well, may be ; 

Blit I’m going, boy^, all the same. 

Do they think me a Burgher’s baby, 

To be scared by a scolding name ? 

They may argue, and prate, and order ; 

Go, tell them to save their breath : 

Then over the Transvaal bnrder, 

And gallop for life or death ! 

II. 

“ ‘ There are girls in the gold-reef city, 

Theie are mothers and children lo(» ! 

And they ciy, “ Unny upl for pity I” 

So what can a brave man do ? 

If even we win, they’ll blame us : 

*If we fail, they will howl and hiss. 

But there’s many a man lives famous 
For daring a wrong like this I 

111 . 

“ ‘ Let lawyers and statesmen addle 
Their pates over points of law ; 

If sound be our sword, and saddle, 

And gun-gear, who caies one straw ? 

When men of our own blood pray us 
To ride to their kinsfolk’s aid, 

Not Heaven itself should stay us 
From the rescue they’ll call a raid.* 


IV. 

“ So we forded and galloped forward, 

As hard as our beasts could pelt. 

First eastward, then tending norward. 

Right over the rolling veldt ; 

Till we came on the Burghers lying 
In a hollow with hills behind, 

And ihcir bullets came whiizmg, dying, 

• Like hail on an Arctic wind t 

V. 

“ O, sweet is the markman’s rattle, 

And .sweeter the cannon’s roar, 

But ’lis cruelly hard to battle, 

Beleaguered, but one to four, 

I can tell you, it wasn't a tnfie 
To swarm over Krugersdrop glen, 

As they plied ns, with round and rifle, 

And ploughed us, again — and again. 

VI. 

“ Then we made for the gold reef city, 

* Retreating, but oot in rout. 

They had called to us ‘Quick 1 for pity I’ 

And He said, 'They will sally ant.’ 

They will hear us and come. Who doubts it ? 

But how if they don't, what then ? 

‘ Well, worry no more about it. 

But fight to the death, like men.’ 

VII. 

“Not a soul had or supped or slumbered 
Since the Boiderl.iml stream was clrfi ; 

But we fought, ever more outnumbeied, • 

Till we had not acartridg'* left. 

We’Ji not very soft or tender, 

Or given to weep for woe, 

But It breaks a man’s heait to render 
His sword to the strongest foe. 

VIII. 

“I suppose we were wrong, were madmen, 

But I think at the Judgim^nt D.iy, 

When God sifts the good ft >01 (he bad men, 

There’ll be something more to say. 

* We were wrong, but we aren’t half sorry. 

And, as one of the baffled band, 

1 would rather have had that foray 
Than the crushings of all the Rand.” 

ALFRED AUSrm. 

Swinford Old Manor, Jan. 9. 

DEAFNESS. An essay describing a really genuine Cure for Deaf* 
ne!»s, Singing in Ears, &c., no matter how severe or long-standing, will 
be sent post free. — Aitificiai Ear-drums and simdai appliances entirely 
superseded. Address THOMAS KEMPE, VICTORIA CHAMBER.*), 
9 Southampton Building, Holborn, London. 


SubteriUrt in the country an requtsUd to romit by postal money orders, if possible, as the safest and most convenient 
ttitdium particulariy as it ensures aekHowiedpnent trough the Department. No other receipt will be 
' . given, any other being nttneteuary and likely to cause confusion. 
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The Maiqiiess of S.ilisbiiry was stxly-six years of age on Feb. 3, 
having been boin on Feb. 3, 1830. F<»r fifteen years immediately 
piecedmg bis elevation to ibe peerage, 10 1868, be sat m the House 
of Commons as member foi Siainfoid. ffi- first anpomimeni under 
the Crown, in 1866, was as Secretary of State fin Imlia. Tliree times 

he has occupied tlie lesponsible pc'Sition of Fiime Minister. 1 

• 

• 4 

Mr. (ieorge Cuizon having, on Ins joining tli»* Foieign Offi'.'e as Ihi- 
dei-Secictary, icsigned the memliei siiip of rlie Roy.il Commission 
on the Atlministialion of llie Expeoditnie of India, Mi. R. C. 
Mowbray has been appointed in bis stearl. 

4 

4 4 

The letters patent creating ibe late President of the Royal Academy 
Baron Leighton of Siretlon, in liie roiinty (»f .S dop, are datetl J.iniiaty 
24, the day before bis deatt*. In lodi.i, titles have been conferred 
on the dead. 

Dk. Haldane holds that men in mines die from carbon monoxide, and 
not, as popularly believed, from car’nooic ai id g i«. To piove his 
thcoiy, he is injecting poisoned blood fioin dead horses into mice 
brought from mines. 

• • 

The .Sfortlimg was opened on Feb. 3 by a Speech from the Throne, 
in which the Kmg saiii; — 

“As both Norway and Sweden have hitherto preserved absolute 
freedom cif action without .»ppe ding to any foreign Power ff>r 
assistance dunug possible disputes or rnmplirations, so I cltetisb 
the hope that also in the future if may be granted them to maintain 
a similar completely inflependenl attitude. I hope that the meeting 
of the commission on the conditions of the Union may lead to an 
agreement tending to the fuiuic h ippmcss of both nations.” 

4 

4 4 

The new income-tax scheme adopteil bv the Ftencb Cabinet on Jan 30, 
provides that lire first too/, ofeveiy man’s income is to be exempt ; 
the next too/, pays r per cent. ; the next 20o/. 2 per cent.; the next 400/. 

3 per cent. ; the next 1,200/. 4 per cent.; and any excess over 2,000^. 

^ per cent. Thus, an income of 360/. will pay 1/ -f3/ 4r. =*4/. 41 ; one 
of P'*y l/. + 4/* + * 2/. -f 48/-f- 80/. 1 45/. ; one c.f 36,000/. 

l/. 4-4/. + 12/. 4-48/. 4 - 1,700/. - 1,765/. A considerable abatemenr is pro- 
posed for large families. Further compensation will be made by the 
abolition of the present hmise and door and window taxes. It is 
thus estimated that 6,500,000 persons will be freed of direct taxes 
altogether, and i, coo, 000 n.ore p.iy le«;s than before ; the remaining 
500,000 will pay enough to make up for llii«, and to provide 240,000/. 
to be applied lo the leadju^in rni < f the lai d-iax. 

4 

4 4 

Herr is an account of a Scotch dinnei, wbirb, in si'me of its essential 
parts, will probably find an echo m ibe mxi S*. Andrew’s uinner at 
Calcutta. 

“The fifth animal dinner of the Londnn F'Hfaisbire As'^ociatioii 
took place on Saiiirday, Feb. i, .ii ilif? H«illM.in Restauiaiil. Lore 
K mnaiid, president of the Ass^rMiiuii, was in the rbaii and among 
tlip eighty or ninety geiitiMin n pif-'-**i»t w.as L'»i<l Justice Rigby, 
foirneriy member for the connu. Tlie b.inqiift i.egan with cockle 
leekie, and among the entires was |i ,yois, i.i..iight m annd cheers, 
and paraded round the lomn, picfeit^'d ny a pip^r piping tnanfully. j 
M.'iiiyof the clmci s m.ide a gif-.ii fjoint nf w i-.lniig thru b.iggis down j 
V I f h a * tot ’ of a neat whisky. I’lir lioudroy secieiaiy, Mr. Noim.ni I 
Will, announced that be bad receive*! leiu-is of apology (or ibe 
noii-atiendance of Mr. Jolni Motley, .Mr. Edmund Robertson, M. P., 
Mr. W. All.'iii, M. P., .iiui Ollier genrlcmeo. Mi, Allan spoke f)f I 
F orfaishiie as ‘ my much-loved native country, ami sent the fodowin; 
lines 

Smg bey ! for the lads o’ Fai f.ir sliire, 

Sing bo ! for the lads o’ Farfaishire, 

Wbaurever they are, 

In peace or in war, 

They hauu up the glory o’ Farfai shire. 

Cry bench ! for the laris o’ Far farsliire, 

Heucb, bench ! for ibe lads o’ Faifarsbiie ; 

Anid Scotland is pi nod 
O’ sic a bauld biood, 

Sprung frae the gran’ carles o’ Farfarsbire. 

Hurrah ! for the lads o’ Faif.irsbire, 

Hurrah I for the lads o’ Farfarsbire ; 

Tr.ie to the backbone, 

Their marrows [equals] are nane, 

The wale [,)ic'k] u’ the warl’ is Farfarsbire. 


The rearliiig t'f the verses w/is it/iiled with inurh laiighler and 
cheering. ‘ Her Majesty, a’ lier baiin.s, in a’ airis,’ was the fiisi ioast. 
Lord Justice Rigby, lespoiuiing to the toast of the evening, s.iid |j, at 
' when lie was int^inbei loi F<»i lai slnie, liis fiiends ibeie iisrcl to lell biifi, 
if they wisiied m flaltei him, llmf be de.seived to be a Sroismaii. 
(Langlrtei.) 'Mial coinpliineni iifvei failed 10 Inia li Inrn, lbi'ii;.b be bad, 
II. {spile of lemptalion, lem.iineii v\bai iiamie ban inane inrn. (Lriiighter .J 
Poiniihg out lit'W uspiul .'issucial i«>iis like ibis ol Foi fin sliii e t oiild be, 
be .s.iUI lb.it wlicn be w.is in the Hmi'^e of Commons iinposiois .some- 
limes « l.omerl III*. (baMi\, not oiilv fiiiseiy pi eiending iliai Itiey came 
fi«im F*'i fill sIhi r, bill pir‘-rniing fn.gnl ler l•lnlnen(l•lllons fioin tlie 
coiini). In siK li r.'ises this a'>‘-i>( lation iioghi he n‘'eful as a lefeiee, 

( ‘ Hc.o, he.'ii,‘ anil Cheei .) I'm « ip.il \\,«isoii Will, Mr. W.ilier 
Shaw, Ml. James M. Sin.ill, Mi. J F. M.n f.ii I'Oie, Mi. 1 ). Couper 
‘1 Inmison, M I P iti n P Ci,.i<nnei , M 1 . 'I M.ison, Mi.A Rtcliie, Captain 
D. 1‘riei.s, Ml. J). C. lun, Ml. A 1 ). l)i c.ti, ano Mi. U. Sieeir (waicipii) 
to<)kpaii III the pi o( r tongs. 'Jlirie was snme good Mnging and 
reciting.” 

Mll.K sheet is belieird lo be a vain.ible adjunct in ihe fieatmenf of 
siii;ill-pox in ibis couniiy. I.)i. W. B. S.inipsoii, of Jobannesbni g, 
Transvaal, Sniilb Aliica, lias found it useful m other diseases- bed 
sores, erysipelas, &c. His inode of tieaiineni is this : — 

“Lay tlnee 01 moie blank»*is on a matriess, and take « single 
sheet, oid> fill ge enough lo eii\ elop the. body. If the weather be cold, 
fiisl wann the sliert, iben satin ate it with about a pint and a half of 
warm milk, not boiled, open the sheet wnhonl wiinging it, and lay it 
on the top of the blankets. Pack the sheet tightly immd trie patient’s 
boti) , under the aims, rnveiing the shoulders on eat h side with the 
top<*f the sheet, Ihe ai ins resting haie upon ihe sheet. Then pack 
ihe blankets, one by one, over the body on each siri^* and let the pa- 
tient lie in tins pat k for say an bom. When taken out, be can either 
be sponged all ovei with waim watei or take a warm bath.” 


Thr Indian Contract Act, 1872, .allows the right of a per.son interest- 
ed in the paymeoi of a moory wbiclr ain>lber is bound to pay, to 
recover from him the advance. The person defaulting and not the 
immoveable propel ty saved is li.ible under the law. The courts in 
India also lake different views of the equity of binding the property^ 
in the absence of a specific statutory declaration. The Law Member 
IS prepared to incorporate into the law of Hntish India pi •'•visions, 
founded upon the old rule of equity adopted by the English and Irish 
Courts, acknowledging the right of a paying, in the interest of a 
defaulting, co-sharer in the property preserved. The proposed addi- 
tions to Act IX of 1872 are ; 

“ 69A, If any such payment as is mentioned in the last foregoing 
sr-ctioii IS made by a peison pr'ssrsvii.g an mteiest in any immoveabier 
property and is Iry reason of the default of the person bound by law 
to make it, necessary for ibe i>m pose of preserving snch properly 
from alienation and has the rffi-st «*f so piesfiving it, the person 
making the payment ••hall he entitled to a charge npon the property 
so preserved for leimbniseineiii of the sum so paid, with interest at 
such rale as the Conn may diiect. 

Such charge shall h.ive pimiity overall charges on, and right.s in,, 
such property, which would have been defe.ifed if •■iirh alienation bad 
t.iken effect, and shall be suhjfci to all sm b charges and rights as 
woiiul have lernairied iin.afTrcieo notwithstanding such alrenaiinn. 

69H. When two Ml imue t>ersons are jointly mierested in any 
immoveable propeiiy, ;ind one of such persons, in order to its pie- 
seiv.iCion, makes any payment in respect theirf.f in which they ate 
jointly ami severally b.ible, or in nl.irh they ought by law or in equity 
to ronrribnte eilbei equally m in ;iiiy definite piopoi iioii«, the pei son 
making stub pa^menl sh.ill be rntnlrd to a cli.aipe npou the interest 
or irspecnve iniereMs nl ibe mbei 01 otlieis of H.rm for reimbnise- 
ment to bim of the propornon 01 iem)ectivr proportions of the sum 
so paid to llir p.iyment of wbirb he or they respectively was or 
were so liable as aforesaid, logelber with interest tbeienn at such 
rale as the Court may diiecr. 

69C. If any person, at the request, m.ade in writing and signed by a 
person having air inieresr in any immoveable property, IflTd in order 
l<» preserve such pinperty fronr alirnalif n, pays any clrarge or 
demand affecting such piopeny which smb la-.i riientinned person 
was bound by law to pay, the person making such paymenr shall be 
entitled to a tliaige on the property so pieseive.l fm reimbiiisement 
to him of the sum so paid, with inieiesi thereon at such rale as the 
Conn may direct. 

The peisoii riitiiled to such charge shall have the same priority in 
respect iberrof as between himsrif and the oilier petsoni interested 
m such property, as the person whose charge or demand was so paid 
as afinesaid was entitled to at the time of such payment. 

69D. Any person rl.nmiirg to be entitled to a cliaige on any pro- 
perly uiulei any of the tlnee last foregoing sections may maintain a 
suit against the owner of the property fur a declaration of the 
existence and extent of such charge. 

69E Nothing III spcimiis 69A,69B and 69C shall affect the right of the 
Government to sell an esiaie fict: from all encumlirances and charges 
under the law for the lime being in force fi»r the recovery of arrears of 
land-revenue and orber piiDlic demands, and, not withstanding anything 
roiiiairjed iii Mie sections aforesaid, no charge of the natiiie tliereiii 
described shall enure as ag.imst a dond fide iniisfetee for value of 
immoveable piopeity unless prior to the transfer lo such irtiu.sferee 
there h.is been registered in British India, under the la w for Ihe lime 
being III force for (be 1 •■gistraiion of doenments, either an agreement 
by the pteaecessur lu title to such tiuiisfeiee acknowledging, or gf 
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certififtti copy cif iMtt deci^p of h Conn of compeient jurisdiction 
de^iui'in^, theexibience and rxlent of such charfj«» ; 

Pr(widcd that, uothwithstanriinjj such retjisiraiiou, no such chaige 
sba'I l)e valid ns autinsr a /fomi fiJe tiansferne for value of ihe pro- 
pcny who sh. til pi MV ro the suivf.irnrMi ,if the Court that at the 
lime when he parted vn u his pu ciirise-iuMuey he was io f irt iwnoraiil 
of the existence of the rhaiKe and could not by rcasonaide diligence 
have fliscfiveted its t-xisieiu’e. 

Expianutwn . — In the < titsiruriton of this section * purchase-money' 
shall mclmle any v.ilu lule consideratiun ijiven for tlie traiufet of the 
pioperiy in question.” 

Thk Ceylon coriespnndent of the Travancore Timfi.% reports ; — 

“ The Superintendent of an estate prosecuted a raniil laboiiiei f«>r 
wilful tlisohcdieuce of oidns m th it the accus»*d lefnsed to yoke a pair 
of oullocks to a cait and vvoik them on ilie 14111 J muiiy last, alle^jiiijj 
that that hems ihe ‘ M itu Pmii^al ’ day, u was asm to woilc them. 
The accused was f'mnd ‘guilty, the Police Mat-isliaie staling' that, 
thoutjh there is evitlence that it is a sm, accoidiiiK to the Hindu rch* 
mon to woik luilU on the ‘ M itu Ponj* d', yet ex<‘eptious must be made 
in emeiyeiicies. Eleven rupees uue to the accused as wa^es was 
foi felted.” 

The magistrate admits that tlie carter had good gioiimls ftir refusal 
of the woiU, Yet he puui>)hes him. Tne puor man pays heavily for 
his religious scruples. 

• • 

The Neyyatlinkara correspondent of the same paper describes the 
development of an omnipotent god in flnsh : — 

“On the banks of the Neyyattenkara River at Aroovipurnm, a conple 
of miles from the town, a small Siva lemule was huilt about six yeais 
ago by llie eff,uts of one N uim.Mi Asch.iu, a italive sif Siierayankeel 
Dist, as the Eloovahs had no temple <»f their own up to this in tins 
Taliiq. Till very lately, veiy few people only from this and the iieigh- 
bounng tlistricis were re'.oiimg to it for wor^^liip. Rut during the late 
Sivaiatiiiiy, people weie invited from disl.iul places as Tiimivellah and 
they came in, in numbers. The ciowd was so gieat that there was 
hai dly sufficient pi. 11 e f'u the people to stand 011. To attract penple 
the cunning man aiirl hu adlieieiiis hid made the necessary an aiige* 
inents t<» feed all those wh<i would 1 esoi t to the place. B»*side‘^, Ins 
adherents and frieiols w^re giving out the news fioni the coinmoii<*e- 
rnent of tne establishment of the temple, that the Asrhau was p«issess»»(l 
of divine powei to iieel the su k and make hairen woiu»*ri fruitful. On 
account of which also, lots of invalids and childless women cmiie fir 
his divine hlessmg with lire full hope <»f attaiiimg their object but to 
be oibappoinied at last. Amiost all th'» people who had no ohjei non 
to eat Here fed siirntjiuonsly and those wlio would not touch the fi>od 
prepaied by them, weie given piovisions and vessels to mak** then own 
meals. Rm even ,iniong tiie high caste people, the invalids aod huien 
women ai»* gieedily th** plantain flints and nnik that weie given by the 
Aschan afierbtling and (iiinking as they supposed that divine power 
was iiisnlb*<l into tbeii sy t^rn tlirougb tlies»* agi-m les and hoi e fi un. 

I am veiy s uiy to find now, that it is the Asrhau wh > is worshipped 
nisiead of the deity. In one sense, the peonle aie iigui in woisnip- 
ping the tr K-hei as lie 's able to see ami t uk to the pimple wlieieas 
ilte deny that is placed mibe temple is not .pile to d-> eitliei. Sen- 
sible men of ilie place are afiaul that the disciple of Siva (the Asrhan) 
wonUI III conise of time lepl ue ilie deity in woislnu as was done in 
so many othei places as at Tli im ii acoluni 111 A ;usiecsw.ii am wheie 
Mooiiioocooiv Is the presiding deity now.” 


with England had been conducted in a spirit of coiiciliatimi, and he 
hoped that the same spirit would lead to an arrangement in other 
questions. 


It is dec! lied at Sr. Petetsbnrg that Russia does not intend to occupy 
Corea, but is eniiileil to guarantee its complete autonomy. Mr. Cui- 
zon, leplying to a question in tlie House of Commons, said that the 
occupation of Seoul or any otlier place in Corea by tlie Russians had 
not oceiiited, .and was not appieheiided. Hr b»‘lievcd that five vessels 
had been adiled to tlie Ruisi III squadron in Chinese waters during the 
past year. 

In the House of Lords, on Feb 24, Lird Silisbury denie<l that he had 
ever aigued ill favour of proD^ciioo, amt said that he did not believe 
that piotective duties on articles of fiist necessity would ever be ad- 
opted by Grca t Riitain. 


Dr. Jameson and his offi :ers were secieily lauded at Pmfl-et on Feb. 
25, and conveyed by a circuitous route to Row Street Police Station, 
where they were charged with uudertakmg a inilitaiy expedition 
against a fnenflly State. Tiiey were each b.iiled for two thousand 
pounds, and the case was adjoin ned for a fortnight. Sir Jiihn Bridge 
sternly rebuked the cheering in Court, winch lie said would bring 
F.ngland into contempt. He emphasized the extreme gravity of tne 
case, and warned the prisoners to be discreet in tlieir behaviour during 
the adjourumeiit. The Law Officers will prosecute. 


Many arrests have b'‘en made at Constantiuople, it is reported, in 
C miicciion with a plot on the life of the SiiU.m. 


In the Coites r#>vrinmei)t w i^ asked whether a German sub- 
ject who had obiaiued a cooccssioo of land opposite Delagoa B ly, 
liad offjied to iiausfei it i<i the Go 01 10 G iveiumeui. Li reply the 
Givcnimeiit stated that It wis exi.in nog the qiestion and would seek 
to settle It diplomatically or othetwise. 

Mr G|schen, in aspeech mile .u L'^wes, said that the relations be- 
Iwfcn Gmmi Rntam ami Gmoi iiiy weie now excellent. He hoped 
that leceiii event-, had lemoved the f ill icy abioi-i th ii Great Britain 
could only dcfetid hei home iiiieie>iv E iglish isolation was self-im- 
posed, and lie believed that 111 tlie event of a struggle for life E'lgland 
would nut be found a lone. 

It is aniiouMced tnat Mi. L** M nchani succeeds Mr. Cinrie on the 
India Council. 


NOTES & LEADERETTES, 

OUR oir.v jv/iirs 

& 

THE WEEK i rELRf^RVMS IN BRIEF, WITH 
OCCA.SION \L COMMENTS. 


Thic Hi.nse of Commons linl passed M<. Ralfom’s aineiidmenl for 
the. ref um 10 the pi Mcedme. As leg ir,U the C »’ii iimee of S apply the 
Inn. I is extended to iweiiiy-fivft d ly-, for the debate on the annual Esti- 
mates, and it is agreeil that ihe cli mge shall only apply to the pFesent 
session, ami that if faumi woikable it will become peimaiieni. 


Thk Vienna Pi ess commenting on the report that the .Sultan was 
seeking to reot5»*o the E 'ynnao f)o»»stion, agr^e in couderniiing the at- 
tempt and urge L'ld Siiisumy i<i fl .tly refuse all discusbiou on the .sub- 
ject. Tlie cm I espomient at C oiisianiiiiople telegraphs that, in 

reply to the Sultan’s invnati'ni to regnl.n iz- the sitnatiou in Egypt, Lord 
Salisbury h.is statetl that tli** snggestimis of the Toikisli Aoibassador 
ate too vague. The Sultan has tlie»ef«»re appointed a Commission to 
formulate concrete piopusals. The Fieiich press eagerly discuss the 
question and urge a Franco-Eoglish understanding to eff cl a seitle- 
ipent based upon the R ifi-li evacuation of Egypt. The Foreign 
Office and the Turkish Amb.issador in London alike deny the state- 
ments of tlie 7 t/n^r’ cm respniifleiu. It lr;insplres, however, that ne- 
gotiations in regard to Egypt are proceeding between Great Biitain 
ano Fiance. In the House of‘ Cnuiiiimis, Mr. Ctiizon, replying to a 
question, said that no foreign G 'veniment had made proposals recently 
nvolving the early evacuation of Egypt by the British. 

Ik the French Chamber of Deputies, on Feb. 24, a discussion took 
place 00 the Siam Treaty. M. Berthelot said that the negotiations 


- 0 * 0 - 0 — 

There will be an Evening P Illy it r,Mvrrnmr‘nt House on Thursday 
next. Owing to the heat of the we »t|ier, the Viceroy has been pleased 
to prescribe for the occasion mess for fm| dress for gentlemen. Suc- 
cessive Viceroys or ibcir advisri.-. felt ilir incoii vt-nience of a full dress 
111 liol weather. Lntd Eigiu li.is tlie courage to introduce the 
iiiiiovatioii. 


Sir Charles Bradley Pntchard, K C I E., C s l., having resigned, and-i; 
110 peisnii ptovisimially appointed in succeed being present on then 
spot, the Gnvetiioi.GMier.Hl 111 C uincil app ryjted the Hnn’ble Mrio 
Alan Cidcll, C S I., a tempuraiy ordin iry member of Cmm' il who, oixl 
the 24 h Feuriiiiy, took upon himself, un«ler the ihuhI siUite, the exeib 
cmioii of the offif'e of PuirlicW nks Minister. ,lv/ 

DEAFNESS COVIPLEIELY CUR El.) ! Any person stiffertn^*' 
from Deafness, Noises m the H'-.id, & •., may learn of a new, sirn|)h4n 
ireatinenr, winch i-. proving veiy sue • -^.dnl iii’rnmpleiely cunug casifta,, 
of all kinds. Full p irticul irs, incl'idiua m my uusniicited testimoiiii^li 
and newspaper press notices, will be sent post free on application.^* 
The system is, without rloubt, the m nsi successful ever brought befofpl 
the public. A'idress. Aural Speci msi, Albauv Ruibiings. Victoria 
Street, Westniiasier, L.mdnn, S. W. ' S r jy, v c o a 


too 
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Owing to ihe prevalence of cholera among coolies ftn the steamer 
f migration lonie from (joahiiido to A'^sam, the emigration of all natives 
of India from the districts of Bengal to A'^sam, li.is lieen piohibited. 

In the Bmihay High Court, Tnk iram S mloo was tried twice for 
innrder of A little giil for her ornameni. A* the fnsr tiial, ihejniy 
were not imanimons — seven declaring the .ircoseil not gmlly and 
two, guilty. Mr. Justice C nniy, who w IS no siig ir, not ajoeeing with 
the verdict of the mijoriiy, discliai g»*d ihe jnry and dii»Tled a new 
trial. At this trial, the special jmy iinanimonsly fmiml Santoo guilty 
who was ilien sentenced to death. 

The following Editorial Note is from ilie People x Ft tend of 
Madras 

“Mr. P. Rarnasawmy Clietty’s further retention in th** M'inicin ilii v 
is objected to by many people mj pnblir gronnri«. We too think h»* 
would do well to rente. At the same iini»-, we have m» liesitaii*»o m 
.saying that he is one of om b-st m^n in m my impoitam resp-cts. 
He Is public-spirited, mcnrtnpiilrle, cot»sci#*nf ions atid liberal mind- 
ed, and to him U is we owe the two Indum C«»nipetiiion wallahs i/i the 
Madras Civil Service that we have hitherto h»«en abl»* t» nitiduce, 
namely, Iii.s own deceased son Rilliniveln Cnenv, and M*. V. Venii- 
gnpanl Chetiy of the Cimsli in college, now -eivmg in Ktirnool we 
believe. We wi«:h we had a few more men imbued with the spirit and 
virtues ot Mi. P. Ramasawmy Cheity." 

Mr. Rathnavein Cheity was the fiist N itive Civilian of the Madras 
presidency. His end w.rs misetable. He is supposed to have sliot 
bimself because a Eniop**an lady had called him a crow. He had 
also a rebuff from the Govenmt. The Duke of Buckiugliam refused 
to admit him to Goverunient House, because of bis European costume. 
When, however, he was aflerwartls received in his native dress, the 
first thing the Duke asked him was wh u he meant hy giving up his 
national dtess in order to adopt what he imagined better ? 

At the Civil Service EK iminatiou to be held in Lmdoo, comnieocing 
on Atigiist 3 1896, sixty-oue candid ites will be s-lei:icd, if so many ^ 
shall be found <luly qinlified, iii‘U*'y. f n- the Lower Piovioces of j 
Bengal (incbiding Assam), 19; for the Untrer Piovmces trf Bengal 
(the North-Western Provinces and O idh, the Pniijib, and the Central 
Provinces), 24 ; for B»irm •, 4 ; fo M idr 1*, 7 ; fot B *oit>ay. 7. 

It if notified that no deduction will ma<le fiom the maiks assign- 
ed to candidates in in itheinatics 01 £ igT^li comp osition. 

Only the other day, a native memb-r of ihe Civil S-rvir»* of Lidia, in 
charge of a .Sub-divison, made a lamentable exnihinon of his knowledge 
of the English language. On a W‘do«sd ly, ih- D sinoi .M igistraie in- I 
formed by wire the S lb- livisioii II O fi er ihit he could not come the | 
next day for a paiticular case in his own conir which he winted to tiy 
ill the Snb divisional Court, and a<jke 1 him to “ snuimon witnesses 
for Fiiday next." Wneii tm Thursday the pon^s appeared with their ■ 


formalinii that the District M igistiate would be coming the next day. 
Horror of horrors ! What was to be done ? The parties had left Cmirt 
and dispeised. H 'W to hnog itmoi together tne next morning? 
Notices, hiirrierlly .inri iinintelligihly written, with the seal of the C'mrt 
w^re issued, fiee of cost, and seivedat night on such as could be found, 
peiempiorily tndeiiog ibeir attend. nice the next moining. The day 
dawned, me M igistraie, true to hi< two lelegiams, enteied appcaiance. 
Tne priiicipai pa'ly on whom the nmice conbl be served also shewed 
himself. Hot the c tse Could not be pioreeried with, for cmmsel and 
wpiie-tses were abs-ni. rii*- M igistiate, finding how his assistant had 
piep.iif<) the vvay for me fiasco^ was ylail m avail himself of the opporin- 
niiy aft orlerl hy ipeiitioo ftp- p>i-tponemei)i, adjoin ned the hearing^ 
and left for his own place, 1 wiser man as regards his particular conduit 
pipe. 

In the Cte^cent id Febrnaiy under *• l).iie« of Events interesting to 
M islims during the uvmth of Febrirny,” we icid 

Feby 22 — O der of the Star of India instituted. 1854” 

It w«mld have been well if this item were omitted altogether. TItere 
is 00 reason why the informat inn should he specially acceptable to 
Muslims, unless the O'der weie founded for them. On the contrary, 
there is very good reason why it ought not to give lise to any agreeable 
emotion in them, for the Smr contains a likenes.s, though »if the sover- 
eign. The feeling of true Mussulmans was represented by the late ruler 
of the Nizam's dominions, Nawah Afzaliiddowla— one of the first of 
the N Itive Princes admitted to the Older, When the insignia was 
presented to him, he treated it with what was believed to be scant 
courtesy. There was a howl of indignation against the Prince for 
not shewing it nropei re-pec t. It was reserved for the late Dr. Sam* 
hhii C. M-mkcij^e to set the N zam right with the pnhiic. He 
punted out ihit, as a gor>d Miissnlman, Nawah Afzainddowia could not 
do more ih.in what he did. L was a blunder to introduce the likeness 
III a de coiation intended, among others, for Mnssuinians. Those days 
aie reitainly gone hy. The pie^eni Nizam and his Mussulman ininisier.s 
and other Native M.ihoniedan Piinces have been ton eager to he 
members of the Oidct. Snll the initinl t'hjection remains. Our 

Liverpool contemporary a)si> makes a mistake about the date of the 
Order. It was instituied aftei the mutinies— in 1861. 

We read ill the that the Amii's conquest of Kafrrstan 

lias been done into verse by G-neral C'llani Haider’s chief Munshi. 
The book is being printed L nar/.ites the events leading up 10 
the recent expedition, iMcbniiiig arcoiints of the Durand Mission 
and Golaiii ll-iidars march. It also describes the country, celebrates 
the victory of Afghan troops, and gives a cit.ihtgue of the infiiienii.il 
Kafirs who are said to have submiiied to the Amir of their own acemd. 

I On .Monday, the 17th of Febinaiy, the imn-nffn iai members of the 


counsel and witnesses, the .S ib-di vnsi mil O fi -r infoirned them j N.-W. P. Legislative Conncil mei, in the Chattel M.uizil. to elect their 
that the Magistrate li-id po«ip(ni»»f| m* 1*1,^ f.i F'idiy week, .lod en- lepresentative m ihe Siiprenii? Legisiliii ve C mncil. Pandit Bisliariiber 
joined the witnesses to be pieseni ili u day. H- fmilier bound them j Nath pioposed Syed M iliumcd fot the chaii. The Sveci, while thankful 
down to appear nine days after. .\fr«r he hafl thus dismissed the ' for the compliment, pioptised Mahniaj Kumar Aditya Naiayan Singh 
pArties*aiid was satisfied in his mind that he h id caiiicti out to ilie | as piC'idenl of the meeting. When the Knmai, duly elected, had 
full the order of the District M i^i-^ir.U", he tnssedon the telegiam I taken the chair. Raja Rainpil Smgh moved that Pandit Bishamher 


which he had hitheilo kept 10 himself to the offire to he made a pan of 
the record in the case. The umravelled liead clerk who, bcfoie 
filing, read the telegi.iiu, now r.ui tip to his Ciiief and, in falteting 
accents, imibbled suspicion as to the correciiiess of the order b.ased 
on tlie Disiiict Magisieiial message. Tlie Sub-divisional Officer 
fur the first time fell a hesitation. Y'*! he doubled that he could be 
wrong— he who dressetl himself as an E'lglishinaii, who mixed himself 
in European sirciely as one of iliPiu, who kept no harem and observed 
no puid ih and iiad leamt iii< English on tiie banks of the Thames 
and not tlie Hoogly. The h»»ad cleik, in all submission, still believed that 
next day was meant and not K.id.iy, next week. There was suspension 
of the ordinary woik of the S ib-divisional Couit, the chief business 
being the discovery of the intention of the District Magistrate as 
disclosed ill the telegiam received overnight. There were no experts 
who could be consulted. The none of whom had seen Europe 

and the world, could not possibly be of any material assistance in a 
matter in which ilieu knowing Chief found himself at sea. There 
was no libraiy tiMt. could be lansacked. In this dire difficulty he 
dt^cided to consult the Magistrate liiniscir. An urgent state message 
by wire was despatched immediately which brought back the in- 


Nath be elected for the Supieine Council. Befoie the Pandit’s 
name was seconded, Syed Mahmud, by wny of an amendment, 
suggested that of the Mahar-ija Sir Piaiap Naiain Smgh of^Ryodhia. 
As soon us the late Judge of the Allahabad High Court had censed 
relating the virtues of the successor of Maharaja Man Singh, Baborr 
Si I Ram inforiiitd the meeting tiiat he had the Huthority of the Ma- 
haraja to say that he would decline the honour if elected. Then the 
Syed seconded the proposition of the Pandit and was all admiration 
for his nomiiicr, who, as he said, but foi his advanced age, would 
have been accupyiiig a seat on the Allahabad High Court bench, and 
had the confidence of both Hindus and Mahomedar>s. Mr. Coop* r 
then, as a second aniendiiient, proposed the name of Syed Mahumd 
and the Pandit seconded, taking the opportunity to pay back the 
coinplinient lavished on him by his Malioiiiedaii friend.. This amend* 
ineiit, being put to the vote, wae lost, when Mr. Cooper pnt 
foiward Baboo Sri Ram as the best representative. The second 
aniendmeiic of Mr. Cooper, seconded by Sett Ragliber Dyai, bad the 
I support of the proposer, the seconder, the pntposed, and the chair- 
man, nr the majority of the members pieseni. The result being re* 
potted to the Chief Secietaiy, he declared the eleciioo infructuuae, 
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ai there was ho absolute majority of ilie nun-offi :i.il itieuibers of 
the Council. He sujfgested n second deliberation, but the Pandir, the 
Syed and Mr. Coopei wfould not agree to the re-opening ofthe matter. 

The town of R iMighaf is in niomning on account nf tli** d** ith of 
Baboo Siirendra N »th Ptl Chowilry, the son of the late B iboo S« i- 
gopal and the great-gre »t-graods<m of Knsto Panthi, th#* f-moder of the 
pal Chowdries of the place. Wlio has not heard of Kristo Panthi ? 
He made himself famous by his uoprecedenied rise frtnn poverty into 
the founder of one <»f the great houses in Bengal, and the second in 
the Nadia District. His probity was widely known and his chanty was 
unstinted. Prosperity did not turn Ins head, H»» was not ushanied of 
his poor humble birth and gratefully acknowledged ever after the bene- 
fits received and remembered Ins benefactors with respect. Ranagliat 
was of his making. An unlettered m in, with instinct for trade in which 
he made his fortune, when he began to acquire z immdaii^, lie w as 
greatly assisted by bis brother S imbhn Cnnnder, from whom Snrendia- 
nath was lineally descende<i, through B iikuntoiiatii, Nticomul aiirl 
Srigopal. Tlic last was a moded of a gentleman. Tire liberality and 
hospitality of the house knew no bounds. There is hardly a family 
of note in the Nadia District next to the Rijas of Krisliuaghur which 
does not acknowledge the superiority of theRinagliat Pal Chowdries 
in many respects. Litigation, the curse of Bengal, has pltiyed havoc 
with that family and still in its declining days, B tboo Snrendra- 
nalh tiled to maintain the traditions of the house as best h<* could. 
Viceroys and Governors could not pass through the railway station 
at Ranaghat without being entertained by Surendranaih. Tire 
humlliiy of the founder of the house was a finiily trait in 
the principil members and wis obieivalile in Snieudt .itiatli. If 
he welcomed all who came to liim, he felt no hesitarion in visiting 
those beneatii him m ruik and stains. Thu quality endeared him to all. 
He took to Govenimeiit service aoJ was a D'^puty Magistrate for 
four years, when he was obliged to leave ir, to look after what 
Still remained of the large esi »te an<l to nuke arraiigenieuts to 
pay off the debts of the family due to lengtlieiied litigation. There 
are still .senior niembers of the lioine fnmifled by K isio Panthi, 
but it was reserved for S iiendianaih, aft»*i liis fathers death, to 
keep alive tne old memoiy. He inteiesied himself in all the pulilic 
movements and institutions at Ranaghat. Since the days <»f Loid 
Ripnn, the era of loc.il self^govei nnieni, he had been, almost no- I 
iiueri upiediy the CI1 iinri in of ilie local municipality. An H-niorary 
Magistrate, he w.4S eiitiusted with first class powers and empowered 
to sit singly. His muiagement of the M imcipality was ack iow- 
tedged on all hands as saiisfactorv. H** di«*d at the post of Ins 
choice. We are afraid the lire Rinaghat petroleum proseenrion, 
in which, against his will, he was foiced to rake an undignified 
part, rold heavily on Inm. He was down with apoplexy from which 
he did iig|l recover. We ilimk it propi'r to m ike known that the 
proprietor of the petroleum depot who h id seived nonce of suit 
fnr damages, to winch Bahno .Siireiidranath had replied repudiating 
his liability, was anxio'is to withdr tw the notice if it could possibly 
hasten the recovciy nf the Cuairm in. B it befoie he could do so, 
the filial end came and Hibu Sitreudranaih ceased in breatlie. The 
shops at R inaglial were closed the <lay after Ins death. 


While the Chiinn in of the Rinaghat Municipality, Bihti Snrendra 
Nath Pal Chowdry, was still ailing and iiis condition causing alarm to 
bis relatives and friemU, tire business nf the Municipality threatened 
to fcorne to a stand-still On Kehnury 21, the Vice-Chairman having 
reported that cheques dr iwn and signer! by him were refused by the 
Sub- Treasury officer, the Comniissinners resolved (hat the matter he 
referred to the CninmisNioner of the Division through the District 
Magistrate for an expression r»f his opinion. 

The Sub-divisional officer, who is the Treasury officer would not 
t»ake any payment unless the Cu lirnian signed the cheques. Now 
that he is dead, the paynieiu must stand over. 


Last week, Kh m B ibadur A. K. M. Abdns Subhan, the Sub-divisioiH 
nl Officer of J.ihanabad, in the Hoogly District, hat had a nasty fall 
from his horse. Eirly on the iiiorniug on the 20tli Februnry, he 
was riding along the Old N igoore Road, bound for « village on the 
borders of the M'dnapore District for a local enquiry, wheb the 
itirrop Ifather cl the saddle- gave way, and the rid^r fell heavily 


on his head, wimii the horse w li galloping fut. Tue M mlvi wis uncon- 
scious for a while. He had to be c.irried back to his camp at 
Hadiogaoj, 3 ui'les distam, where he was attended to by two of the 
local m •die il pr ictitioiiei s. N > better .lu licd lid c^mM be obtained. 
It wa-. tli-n f'Hind fh ir he hid a cut .ind oiuisi* 'ni tli^* hti id, and a bad 
sprain 00 his ngln side and Hack. 

B id iiiganj IS on the holders of the three Districts of Hoogly, 
M dnapoi e, and B lokurah, and is 16 miles west of Jahanab id. It 
is fir away from any of the raiiwiy stations, or from any of the 
important towns, where the services of art Assistant Surgeon could 
be bad. Luckily, tne injuries could be fairly attended to by the 
locil doctors. Midiciiies had, however, to be sent for from the village 
of R imjivanpore, in the Midu.ipore Dutrict, from a distance of 8 miles. 

'TneMoulvi was confined to his camp for 3 lays, when he was bri>ugat 
back to the Head-quarters of his Sub-division, in a Palkee. He is 
still confiued to iiii loom, tli lugli a >ie to aiteud to iiigent o(fi:i il work. 


Our rontemporaiy of the exu'^nie S niih -‘he 7 ravaniort Tinted is 
wrotii because we veiitmed in put lu a vvnid foi the unfortunate Saltan, 
Onr appeal fnr f.iirness it calls “ cynical '^neei.” Il lak^s for granted 
that, the Snitan is “ blood-thirsiy ” and lij ‘‘ sl.iiKis cundeinned 
before the united libunal of all the woild.” The Tfavancore 
limes has implicit futh in its own seif iind has no chiiiiy for 
others. In the s im^ issue it con leui is a Curisti lu Aisocialion, be- 
cause of its R >m an C ith rlic oiigiu. It tlnnks the S rciety worse ih.au 
“ Hell Fire CliPi ” r>r “ S iciety for tlie ^unoression of virtue." Tlies»», 
at any rare, do not s iil under fdse colours. Wuy should the Catho- 
lics call themselves Cnrisliaus ? That is a false pretence, our contempo- 
rary seems to say. 

In reply to the toast '»f ** Her M ijesty’s Ministers" at the banquet of 
tns Noticoiiformui Associ.ition, ilie M uquess of Silisbiiry, referring 
to Tuikey and the Armeni.nis, is rep >ried to have said : — 

“ Tne oiliei observ iiiou he wisli<* I tu m ike concerning foreign poli- 
tics he made rather in deft nice of die iradiiious of the Foreign Office, 
because so many of the comminiicaiions which he received were leceiv- 
ed from religions congreg nions, and especially fiom N mconfnriui'it 
religions congieg iiioo>. He ii-ld n m irally to be a very high honour 
to the religions people of tins conniry that they had taken so deep an 
interest in the fate nf the A'ineniaus. Tlie more he felt sympathy with 
those feelings, and the more lie honoured the nioiives from which they 
followed, the inoie he wished to have the opportunity of correcting n 
misuke wlucli very niiiirally would modifv llieir judgment of the other 
people cooiit-cied wiiii the Aitnenian>. He had seen ast.itement made 
that her M.ij“’»iy'’* Giveinment hid bound themselves in honour to 
succour tlif* A"n‘»ni ms even 10 rhe ex'ieni of going to war with the 
Sultan to force imn to govern tiie A"n»*ni.ins well. As a matter >d fact, 
liowevt-r, all that w t*. contained in the articles of tne Berlin Treaty 
w.'is that the Powers agreed th.it if (hr .Sn.tan piomulgaieci certain 
reforms they would watch nvei their develop o 'lit. In the Cypius 
Cnnvenlion, too, winch. ’h** diew tip himself, .1.11 of which he had 
theieiore a veiy iniimaie knowledge, nothing vv i-i umniniued of such H 
thing, nor woniil anything have induced him to pledge his country 
to an nntiertaking so desperate as that of fotcing the Suuan by foice of 
arms t<i govero w«ll 1 ctuntiy who h oth*'fwisr i\e« vv.i«, not disposed to 
govern well. Such an nmlerraking would not h tv- hren possible. Tne 
people tif this coimtiy h.id mist iken me le il n iim f the letniilc crisis 
to which, dining the iiioiniis <if Noveinhei mid I) -cionber last, the 
Armeniaos had b*-en exi> >sed. Tne rrfoi-ns th if wuie proposed — and 
he could speak of the n fairly brcan-%e they weir ()iopo!»ed by tne late 
(rovernmeiii — were veiy good teforiii>, .lud the S ur in accepted them. 
But no reform^, however good, would iinin«di I'eiy produce good 
goveiiiment wheir good govenimeut did not exist befoie. They 
icqinred mne. Wu.it the pioposed leforms did <lo at oik e, nnfoitiin- 
atcly, was tlii'»; Owing to a feeling which spieicl among M ihoined.an*., 
ihey imagined that liieir domm unoi was ihietirord and tii ii tiiose 
who were fnimeriy beneath tlieiii weie to be placed above them." 

Turning to the massacre*, he rem nked : 

**Tlie result of that belief w.is ihr peipetration of rhe horrors which 
Europe hid wilnessetl. His opinion was that ilie S ilt nds Governmrnt 
was weak, wietclied, impoten?, powerless ; hot it w »s i dieam 10 imagine 
that the Snitan delii)erately oulered all tho*e oiiti.iu;rs, There was no 
ground, 111 his judgment, in imagine so. It w is 1 ace liatred that 
brought down upon the poor AMnemans their terrible suflfrnngs. Tiiey 
would avk, no doubt, why did not Europe inteifnr? He could only 
•inswei for England, (applause.) Wneii they were dealing with die 
rising of a wliole faimtical propuiatKiii against .mother population 
against which they had a hatred, they were d^ro-ivnig ihrin>eives if 
they thought that the arm of England, acting ag.imst men gaihered in 
a iiiountHtiioiis district, could have done anything 10 mitigate the 
sorrows of the oppressed. Mr. Gl idstone hail said ihai this country 
could cope with five or sixSilians of Tnikey. I'm n wis a most rash 
and ill-judged st itemeiit* If the Sultan would come out to meet iheiri 
on the open sea, he had^ no doubt they could cope with five or six 
Sultans, (Cheers) Rut under the circumstatices the question was noi 
worth arguing." 

The powers of Europe take a different view of the massacre from our 
contemporary the Travanc^i Times' who would rush to wur fuUowinit 
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the pr'etic lead of Mr Willi.iin Watson. Cnntiiuiin)i, llie Prime Mnu 
i ster said : — 

“Perhaps, however, they wonM ask why Eirope did not inteifere* 
He ihonjihi he knew what were il>p ..f th^ (iip.it European 

Powers. Me spoke it with all hpsii.iM(»ii, iod he tiusi«rd he did oot 
litisrepresent ihfin, hni their opinion w *s — lod nnoe of throi wishpil to 
occupy that ronntiy — their opinion was th it ihne was on y one P-'wer 
in that fooMliy left — rvil as it was — aiwl iliit w is the pi*»siii»e of the 
Sultan's name —that with p inence, and allnwin^i the sl-o m of f loatM isin 
to pass away, could to some exi^’nt ie-*'-,i aldisli otder and allow to 10- 
doHti y and commcrr** ilieu iiso il and urM (■•tuise. That was the 
view of the Great Poweis — that the Snit.m shouM hr ^jiveo tune. Tliry 
believed in Ins I’oodwill, and they believed ih d in ih d diieriion, 
more than any other, was to he found |pti»‘f foi itie sidT-Mimj rmlmed 
by the Christians of Asia Minor. Iiwis o •! foi him to pass ji|,|u»i,pni 
upon that view. It miaht hr, imIh or it mi^iit he wi >11.;. A' aov tale 
he believed it was sincerely emei tain-d, an! dine was no donb; tliat 
iin other means of attamioy that end lia i Iteni snuoesied.' 

The evidence of the Piiim; Minister of Eoi^l 100 as to ihe non-hl tod- 
thiistiness tif the Sudan in ly he an evi lence if Turkey's gnilt because 
of the place witeir the Piimier spidc*. li is loo much perhaps to 
expect from onr Chnsiian conlemporaiy anvtoleralionforNonron- 
formists vvlien It has ootliMiw hilt co idemn dom f n Catholics. Calho. 
hcny IS a crime with onr coniemporary . Ihii, hot f »r d, the Sotiihern 
Thunderer would be nowhere in a Hindu S'afe. Il is not the 
Piemicr alone I h d does not fall f<»iil of the S iltan. The Eoropean 
press eulogize the moderation of the Premier. 
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RADHANPORE. 

Radmanpoke is dead. R^idhaiipore has been in- 
stalled. Navval) Bisinillah Khriii Bahadur Bahi died 
on the 191!) of December last, at the a^e of 53, and 
his eldest son, aged 10 years, [)y Ids wife Revor 
Raniji — a Rajput Princess — otherwise ktiown as 
Zinat Mahal — was pot on the takht as Nawab 
Mahomed Stier Khanji oti jami try 30. In proclaim- 
itig [dm the Nawal) of R idhanpore, Colonel Jackson, 
the Political Superintendent of Palanpiir, deputed for 
the purpose, abstained from announcing the arrange- 
ment made or to be made for adminisii aiion of tiic 
State during the minority of the Chief. He cotitent- 
eil himself by saying — “ During the mittoriry tlte ad- 
ministration of the State will be proviiled for by the 
Paramonnt I’ower in accoidanee with the principle 
which is always adhe^red to in lik * t!rtses.” Me could 
ofdy be positive iliat “ wh.itever the exact form 
of government may bf-, I htel cou(iileiii that from 
tids time forth .1 new life of greater activity and real- 
ity is comniHiicing for R idliaupore.” Hereby hangs 
a tale. 'Fhe late Chifd', wlio was in failing health, 
made a will by which he appoiuitid what was called 
the kadhanpore Council of Administration, widch 
was to conduct the afl liis of the State, both during 
his illness and the; minority of his son and successor. 
The will, in Gujrall, is dated the 12th of December, 
1895. rile day after it was executed, a copy of it 
with a letti'.r Irom the Chief was sent to the Political 
Superintendent, P.ilanpur. We may here state that 
Radhanpore is a first cf.iss cldefsldp under the Palan- 
pur Agency, paying no irihuie to the British Gov- 
ernment and possessing full civil and criminal 
jurisdiction over rdi h.it British subjects. "Phe council 
consist of a President and four members, any 
vacancy during the Nawab’s life time to be filled, 
with liis consent, by the remaiidng councillors, 
and after his death by that of the Revor Rani. 
There is a further provision that in important 
matters, the. Hon'ble Javerilal Umiya Shankiir 
^Yajidk, the Bombay agent of the State, is to be con- 
sulted. The wiiMjegins, afl^*r the preliminary reci- 
tation about its necessity, tlms “ The absolute 
authority relating to every matter connected with 


the royal fimily I give to my royal wife Revor 
Rmiji. riierelore the expenditure of the royal 
palace shall remain under her supt!rvision, and the 
business relatiii.^ to this matter shall he conducted 
according to her will. Further, as to whatever settle- 
ment of villages and jaigirs has l)een made for her, 
the same shall conimut". And her dignity in all 
respects shall be maintained like myself. And as to 
whritever immeys .md jewels I have up to this time 
given her, and whatever else I have given to her, 
the same shall continue in hf^r possession. I'hereiii 
no one shall interfu'e or rjnt^stion her. As to that 
1 have given assurance to my royal wife Revor Rani. 
And in proof thereof I have made mention of it 
here.” 

We quote this part of tlie will to show in what 
estimation the R.ini was held by the late Chief. It 
has bet^n construed in some quarters as evidence of 
uiulue inllucnce exercised over her expiring lord by 
the wife of a different religion. It would appear from a 
representation made by the Rani to the Governor of 
Bombay that the late Dewan Syed Bowamia was 
opposed to the interests of the Rani, that he was 
removed by the late Nawah, that he has turned a 
spy on the Slate, and that the present troubles of 
the Stale are due to him. 

On the m:ws of the death of the late Nawab, 
Colonel Jackson de|)iited his Assistant, Lieutenant 
Berde, to t.tke charge of the State. When he arrived 
at Railhanpore on the 21st of December, the Dewan, 
Mr. Aniesliir Jamshedji Karndin, the President of the 
Council constituted by the late Chief, refused, with- 
out a vvritt^"!! authority, to r»rike over the State. 
Lieutenant Beale then wrote totfie Dewan, that he 
had directions to assume charge pending the 
orders of his Government You will, therefore, 
be gooil enough to m.ike over charge of the State 
to me. I write this to you as you asked for a 
written autfiority.” The same day the Dewan re- 
plied “The Council is of opinion that unless an autho- 
ritative order is passed by Government to .set aside 
and declare the said will as null and void, the 
Council does not feel itself jnstified, nor does it 
consid* r that it has the power to make over charge 
of the State, and in this manner free themselves 
from the trust and responsibility reposed on them 
by H. H. the N iwab Sab«*b. But at the same lime, 
the Council would have no objection to submit to 
the general su[)ervision of the Agency.” 

'Phis protest elicited the reply of the Assistant 
Political Superintendent in these words. “ As long 
as the alleged will of the late Nawab is not accept- 
ed by Government, it is, you will understwid, the 
duty of the Political Superintendent to guard the 
interests of the Slate and all concerned, and so long 
as the orders of the Political Superintendent, which 
have already been reported to Government are not 
countermanded, I am bound to carry them out, and I 
hope you will assist me in so doing.” 

Tliis letter is dated December 22. The same day, 
the Political issued the office order that Khan Ba- 
hadur Ardesir Jrunsetji, having, under the orders of the 
Political Superintendent, Pal.inpur, made over charge 
of the office of l.)ewan, he is placed under the orders 
of the undersigned until further orders for rendering 
assi.stance in the administration of the State and 
carrying on the work of reducing the system of State 
accounts to order and regularity.” 

Lieutenant Beale not only thus assumed charge of 
the State and took possession of the Durbar property, 
but also laid hands on the personal effects of the 
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Rani and “called upon her to oive up all her private 
property and put it umlf^r attachment." 

VVe are remindetl of the action of the Com- 
missioner of the Patna Division in the Beniral Pre- 
sidency, on the death of the M ah 'raja R idhaprasad 
Sin^ of Dumraon. Diirin|/ his last hours, the Ma- 
haraja was removed to B mares to die. When the 
party that had accompanied him, r«uurm!d to Dum- 
raon, they found the Commissioner of the Patna 
Division, the M.i^dstrate of Shahabad. a D<!piity I 
Collector, the N.i/jr of the Shaliabad Magistrate’s j 
' Court and a dozen mounted police ready to take pos- | 
session ol the palace, the treasury and otherwise to 
take over the estate for the Court of Wards. Phe 
Dewan Jai Prakash Lai, who had just arrived by an- 
other down train from Benares, went over to 
the garden house where the offivhal party had 
gathered. Tliey all tium w'ent over to the Rajl)ari, 
and, witltout a word of condolence to the ^Iaha- 
rani, the officials proceeded to lock up the rooms 
and place guards and take down the statement 
of the Maharani — that is, what she had to say about 
the management of the estate. In reply, she [)ro- 
duced a will of the late Maharaja appointing her 
executrix and the Dewan Jai Prakash Lai executor. 
The will was executed while Sir Steuart Bayley 
was Lieutenaiit-Governor and with his knowledge. 
The witnesses, among others, were Sir John Edgar, 
Chief Secretary, and Mr. P. Nolan, then Revenue 
Secretary to the Bengal Gewernment. The will was 
signed at the house of Mr. Nolan when the Maharaja 
came to Calcutta to be invested with the title of k c.i.k., 
and registered then and there in the presence of the 
Lieutenant Governor. The officials who had invaded 
the palace wane taken by surprise. Without proceed- 
ing further iu the execution of their errand, they return- 
ed to the place whence they had started. At dusk 
they revisited the Maharani The Dewan was offered 
the managership of the estate under tne Court of 
Wards He replied that he could not betray tin; 
trust reposed on liini by the M.iharaja. The Maha- 
rani repeated what she* had said before and hinted 
that they hetd no business there. Before the officials 
returiu^d, they put separate padlocks on the khas 
toshakhaiiri of ihf! M iharaja. Tlie Df.w in was next 
ordered by the Commissioner to furnish an acconni 
shewing t e collections of the estate during the last 
three years Next morning, the inv.iding party dis- 
persed to their respective head-quarters. 

JJcttcc to the €tiitor. 

r//£ INDIAN NATION ON “AN INDIAN 
JOURNALIST.” 

Sir, — Mr. Mar5lira.ifi, tlic editor of tlic Friend of India, used to 
say that an occasional correspondent must not question the mniva 
ot an Editor, if he wants his correfipondcricc to be published. 

As I am going to question the motives of the Indian Nation^ I think 
my letter has no chance of being published in that paper. F, 
therefore, send you the following lines, in the hope that, for 
the sake of the subject, you will kindly make room lor it. 

In a recent issue of the Indian Nation, the Editor has devoted 
two leaderettes to Mr. Skrine’s Indian Journalist. So long he had 
been waiting for a fit opportunity, it would seem, for indulging 
in some billingsgate at Mr. Skriiie^s expense. The letter ol 
Mr. J. N. Sarkar, which the Nation has published and which has 
been made a peg for banging its diatribe bn, is characterised by it 
M original, independent, suggesstivc and what not. I, for my 
part, see nothing like indepcndencf, originality, or suggestivencss. 
The Editor hti acarccly succeeded in disguising his wrath, — a 


wrath that is shared by the Philistines of Babiidoin for Mr. Skrineb 
not having honoured them with presentation copies. The pub- 
lication tif the life of the Bengali Jonrnalibt by an English Civilian* 
—a Civilian, again, of Mr. Skrinc’s abilities and reputation, — has 
caused a severe heart-burning in mariv high quarters. The word 
has, accordingly, been passed to the Babu Editors of Bengal to ig- 
nore, if possihle, the book itself, and with it, the name and lame 
of the departed Editor of Rei^ and Kayyet. 

“ Scarcely a Bengali Editor,” the Nation remarks, “ has been 
favoured with a prcscnraiion copy of a work, Scq,, &o.” The Nation 
is not well-inlormcd. I am in a pohition to say that many native 
Editors liave been honoured with presentation copies. Babu-Edi'- 
ors, however, with the exception of a very few, do not know how to 
review a book or a pamphlet. 'Those amongst them who have 
received it, have not noticed the book. Such is the magnanimity 
ol Bengali jonrtialists towards a brother of the same profcbsion. 
To present books to every editor iu Bengal, whose number is near- 
ly 100, is si nply impossililc. In the case of Mr. Skrinc’s book, it 
means a loss of ks. ^00. The Nation is not unaware of the fact 
that, after paying the expenses ol the publication, the profits will 
be placed at the disposal of the bereaved family of the late lament- 
ed Doctor. The gentleman who docs the small thunder of 
the Nation ought to be ashamed to complain ol not having re* 
ceived a presentation copy at the expense of the Doctor’s lamily. 
The Editor of the N ation woi z. poor man. It is true, he is a 

barrister w iihout a barrister’s income. Yet as a school master 
and maker of “keys,” he makes a fair income. As such he ought 
to be able to buy a copy of the book and to notice it in his journal. 

'The Editor of the Nation complains of ihe price of the book as 
high. If he can charge Rs. 2/4, if I remember aright, for hi» 
brochure called “A study of K.. D. Pal,” no blame can attach 
to Mr. Skriue for pricing his book at Ks. 5, Mr. Skrinc’s book is 
three times, as big as Mr. N. N. G hose’s “ Study.” There is 
nothing like a reading public in India, and to lower the price of 
a book is 10 injure the prestige of the author. The productions 
of Indian authors generally sell by weight as the Editor of the 
Nation cannot be ignorant. 

la Ins paper “ Journalism in India,” the writer, referring to what 
he calls the loneliness of Dr. Sambhu C. Mookcrjcc’s position, says 
that “ 'This is a fault of the time and country rather than that of 
any individual.” Neither country nor individual, however, is 
responsible for the same. It is the -.ystem of education, in which 
thj Calcutta Univerbity delights in tiiat is much to blame. Ft is a 
sort ol education, which is extremely unsuited to the intellect 
or original genius ol the Asiatics, The education of the Calcutta 
Uinveihiiy consists in the presentation of foreign models to young 
men lor their admiration. Every person cannot acquire a thorough 
conversance with a foreign tongu: and the treasiiics enshrined 
in it. Unless the system be thoroughly changed the condition of a 
native ol India of superior Western culture, will remain unaltered. 
Tuc sort of isolation the writer notices cannot but be inevitable. 
Let us now take an instance. ’The llindjo Patriot was first edited 
by Babu Grish Chaiulra Ghosh ; he was succeeded by Hurish 
Chandra Mookerjee, Ffnrish by Sarnldm Cliundcr, and Sambhu 
Chunder by Kristodas Pal, and lastly Kristodas by Dr. RajCiidra- 
lala Mura in the name of anotiier. All these were pre-Uriivcrsi- 
ty men, and, thcrelorc, succeeded i.i keeping up the reputation ol 
the Patriot \i\inci. With the death of Dr. Mitra, the Patriot pass- 
es into the han is of a Calcurra University graduate, witli wnat elf-ct 
I need not sav. 'The same is the case with many other journals. 

If Dr. Mookerjee was lonely, his predecessors and successors 
were also lonely. But is it true that Dr. Mookerjee’s position was 
so very lonely ? I think it was not. Many young men, of un- 
doubted ability, used to surround him and appreciate bis learning 
and wisdom. None of them are mediocrities. Some of them are 
men of solid literary reputation. If they arc so, it is Dr. Mookerjee 
who made tkom so. 1 wish to conclude with the following remarks 
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OH the last paragraph of Mr. Sarkar’s article, which seems to me 
tQ be a fair index of his culture and penetration. 

Mr. Sirkar says : — “He made too much of the worthless title 
of Doctor given to him by a worthless American University, 
&c., &c.” May I ask Mr. Sarkar why he is so much anxious to tail 
himself with his university title ? Is it not a worthless title, what- 
ever he may think of it ? Who arc the examiners of the Calcutta 
University that have passed him ? How many questions did 
he answer ? Besides, he sought the title, worthless though 
it is, and burnt many maunds of midnight oil for acquiring 
it, and he is so fond of it that he cannot think of writing 
a simple letter, intended for publication in a journal without 
airing it in capitals. Dr. Sambhu C. Mookerjee was far worthier 
of the title that was conferred upon him without the slightest 
aolicitation. 

Mr. Sa rkar further writes, — “He argued himself ii»to the belie! 
that he was the dictator of the English language in India.^* Yes ! 
Dr. Mookerjee tt/as the ‘dictator of the English language * in India.” 
A writer like the late Mr. Robert Knight freely admitted that 
Dr. Mookerjee, though a foreigner, wrote English much better than 
most writers in India. Men like Professor Vdmbery have thought 
fit to say that as a journalist Dr. Mookerjee had not a superior in 
all Europe. If there was any man in India, who could be said 
to know the English languige, it was Dr. Sambhu Chunder. If 
there waa any voracious reader of English literature in India, it 
was Dr. Sambhu Chunder. If there was any man in India who 
could speak and write English correctly, it was Dr. Sambhu 
Chunder. If there was any man in India whose conversation 
could be listened to with rapt attention, it was Dr. Sambhu Chunder 
Mookerjee. Mr. Sarkar will do well not to speak of'things he docs 
not know. Let him not sit in judgment over one who was im- 
measurably his and his countrymen’s superior. Dr. Mookerjee 
was a man who, while he lived, was revered by men better 
than Mr. Sarkar, a.id whose memory all sons of India, young and 
old, educated and uneducated, rich and poor, good and true, 
should cherish with equal reverence. Alpha. 

BACTERIOLOGY; AND THE IMPERIAL 
BACTERIOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
OF INDIA. 

(Prom the Calcutta Journal of MdUine, Jan. 1896.) 

The study of mi8croscOi>ic organisms has resulted \n a branch of 
biology winch has r(ivoliuioiii7,’’d medicine. This ir-*w branch 
has received the name '^f B ictcriology, from a Greek word which 
means a small stick, staff, or rod, from the fact that most of the 
organisms under notice arc stick or rod shaped. With the pro- 
gress of investigation, organisms had to oc recognised, from the 
modes of their origin, d?v:l)pmenr an! fun:tio i, as coming under 
this class, though ilieir shapes were not srricilv rod-likc. 

The science may be said to date from the time, now 
upwards of cwo^hundred years ago, when Leeuwenhoek first 
detected witli his rude microscope, minute organisms in the 
saliva and putrid wucr. For a long time, from the fact of 
most of these organism^* possessing the power of locomotion 
they were regarded as animalcules or microscopic organisms 
belonging to the animal kingdom, and Erlienbcrg and Dujardin 
included them afn«)ng Infusoria under the name of yibronu. But 
though k.was soon discov.Tcd that not only locomotion was not the 
monopoly ofanimals but that some animals were as fixed as the 
higher members of the vegetable kingdom, there was another fact 
which contributed to the cfuitinuancc of rlje mistake which re- 
ferred them to animals. This was the mode of their deriving 
nourishment, which was fundaincntally the same as chat of animals. 
Like animals they were found to feed on tlie products of decom- 
position of plants and ariimils and incapable of feeding on the 
carbonic anhydride an i other inorganic substances contained iu the 
surrounding medium. 

It was Cohn who in 1853 showed that in point of morphology 
and development they own a kinship to plants. He referred 
them to the Algoe, though he thought that the absence of chloro- 
phyll 'brought them nearer to Fungi. Nagcii in 1857 definitely 
classed them with the latter, and from the fact of their multi- 
plying chiefly by* transverse fission, called them Schizomycctci ; 
but as they also Itiultiply by the formation of spores, the name 
is not strictly correc^. “ The belief,” according to Crookshaiik, 

is rapidly gaining ground that thp lowest forms of vcgciablg life 


cannot be divided by a hard and fast line into a series with chloro- 
phyll and a series without it (FungiJ, and the tendency 

now is to solve the difference of opinion between Cohn and 
Nageli bv following the example of Sachs, and amalgamating the 
two series into one group, the Thallophytes** 

The most remarkable fact regarding micro-organisms is that in 
one form or another they arc found to be present almost every- 
where — “ in air, water, and soil ; in the mouths of men as well 
as on the walls of their houses; on the hair of the head and the 
toes of the feet ; in chalk and coal ; in food and drink ; but es- 
pecially where there is disease, death, and decomposition.” The 
bard oi' the Seasons uttered no exaggeration when, under inspira- 
tion, no doubt, from the crude science of his day, he said : 

Full nature swarms with life ; one wondrous mass 
Of animals, or atoms organised, 

Waiting the vital breath, when Parent-Heaven 
Shall bid his spirit blovv. The hoary fen 
In putrid screams, emits the living cloud 
or pestilence. Through subterranean cells. 

Where searching sunbeams scarce can find a way, 

Earth animated heaves. The flowery leaf 
Wants not its soft inhabitants. Secure, 

Within its winding citadel, the scone 

Holds multitudes. But chief the forest-boughs, 

That dance unnumbered to the playful breeze, 

The downy orchard, and the melting pulp 
Of mellow fruit, the nameless nations feed 
Of evanescent insects. Where the pool 
Stands mantled over with green, invisible 
Amid the floating verdure millions stray. 

Each liquid too, whether it pierces, soothes, 

Inflames, refreshes, or exalts the taste. 

With various forms abounds. Nor is the stream 
Of purest crystal, nor the lucid air, 

Though one transparent vacancy it seems, 

Void of their unseen people. 

But while science has thus revealed a state of things which the 
mind cannot contemplate without a sense of insecurity and dread, 
she has at the same time made the consolatory discovery that 
all microscopic organisms are not our secret foes, that many of 
them arc our true friends being the foes of oiir foes, and that 
on the vital activity of a large number of them, the maintenance 
of our hcilch and miny of the comforts of life depend, so that if, 
under her guidance, ws take the proper precautions, we need not 
“ from cates ambrosial, and the nectar’d bowl abhorrent turn,” nor 
be afraid of enjoying life in the fullest measure. The precautionary' 
measures, as regards a large number of infectious and miasmatic 
diseases, have been already formulated, but mtiiy more have yet 
10 be discovered, and mariy errors have to be ciirrected before 
vv-‘ can be said to b: abHoiuIcly forewarned and forearmed. 

The association of micro-organisms with disease has naturally 
invested their study with peculiar imporitance. The first suspicion 
this association was suggested by tne discovery that a class 
of fcrmiiicatioiis dciieiuis upon the presence of specific micro- 
organisms ill the fenncntiscible liquids. Putrefaction was very pro- 
perly looked upon .ns a sort of fermentation, and miscroscopists were 
led to be O I the look oir for the presence of so ne micro-organisms 
in the putrefying and putrefied bodies. Fuclis iu 18.J.8 announced 
that he had discovered bicteria in animals that had died of septicae- 
mia. River and others in 1850 announced that that they had 
found bacilli in animals that had died of anthrax. The climax 
of discovery was reached when Davaine in 1863 silccccdcd in 
inducing the disease iu healthy animals by inoculation with a 
8in.tll quanrity of the .suspected organism, and thus the foundation 
was laid of the germ-theory of disease. 

But in order that the causal relationship of a certain micro- 
organism with a certain disease may be established wtHi certainty 
certain conditions must be fulfilled which, having been first for- 
mulated by Koch, are known as Koch’s postulates. These are 
— (l) That the organism must be demonstrated in the circulation 
or tissues, fluids or solids, or both, of the diseased animal ; (z) the 
organism so demonstrated, must be capable of .artificial cultivation 
in suitable media outside the body of the animal, and successive 
generations of pure cultivation obtained ; {3) such pure ruhivatioii 
must, whc'i iiiiiolu:ed into the body of a healthy and susceptible 
animal, produce the given disease ; (4) the organism rouse 
again be found in the circulation or tissues of the inoculated 
animal. 

It is by the application of these tests «that pathogenic titicro- 
orgauisini are being distinguished from non-patjiogenic bnea, and 
the specific micro-organisms or germs of infectious dHeasei are 
being discovered. It requires considerable practical ^quaitotance 
with bacteriology to recognize the difficulty of applying these 
tests. There are so many fallacies which may attend^ese inyesti- 
gationi, that it is absolutely necessary ro exercisi the greatest 
caution in order co avoid them, and to raise the J^obability into 
the certainty of a parcicqlgr organism being the emg oi a pnrtir 
cglar diicafc, 
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It muse HOC b» !)• forgotten due bacteriology, chougli it has ni^de 
rapid strides in the course of the last tew, scairclv over twenty, 
years, is still an inl’a it science in wliich credulity, horn of anxiety 
and ainbitio'i to he the author of new and original iliscoveries, 
may overpower the sober scientific spirit and the critical faculty 
and thus land not onlv the young ctitlinsiasc hut even tried veter- 
ans into mistakes which may prove disastrous to whole commu* 
nicies who may implicitly rely upon their fancied dis overies. We 
would cite as a most noteworthv insta.ice rh 
discovery of the true micro-organism of (.liolcra, the comma- 
bacillus, by Dr. Robert Koch of Berlin. “ Had the diagnobi. of 
cholera in Hamburg last summer not been delayed until 85 cases 
and 36 deaths had occurred because of the belief that the disease 
must be accompatiictl by Koch’s comma bacillus,” writes Dt. Con- 
' ningham in his masterlv paper on The Roults of continu'd of 

various Forms of Comma bacilli occurring in CV//' the c|ddcmic 
might never have attained the ap^valling magnitude which it 
ultimately did, and had tlic medical prof.ssion in B.olin not been 
possessed by a blind faith in the theory, we might have been 
spared the curious spectacle which they furnished by their refusal 
to admit that any cases of the disease, however othetwise indis- 
tinguishable in symptoms and mortality they might be. were 
of a truly choleraic nature, unless they conformed to Koch’s 
dicta.” 

There are other problems than the discovery of specific germb 
of specific diseases which bacteriology has yet to solve. It has to 
do much yet as regards the origin, distribution, and mode of 
action of these germs. The last is the most important of all the 
problems which should engage the earnest attention and tax all 
the skill of the bateriologist. For upon the answers to the ques 
tions, whether these germs prove deleterious by their action as 
mechanical irritants, or by robbing the organism of their host of 
some material essential to its nutrition and development, or by 
elaborating or secreting some toxic products, or by all these pro 
cesses combined, — upon the answers to these questions will depend 
the true theory of the etiology of a vast number of diseases and 
the suggestions of the proper remedial and preventive measures 
against them. 

The fact of immunity which a fir.st attack of some infectious 
diseases confers upon the animal attacked against a second attack 
has raised the onestion of the possibility of artificial immunization 
which bacteri 1 gists have taken up with the zeal and earnestness 
which its imp r ance demands. We do not think, however, chat 
the question ha^ yet been satisfactorily solved, as regards even 
vaccination against small-pox, far less as regards anii-rabic and 
anti-clioleraic vaccination. Here is another problem, most-im- 
portant from a prophylactic and therapeutic point of view, which 
bacteriology has to solve, and which can only be satisfactorilv 
solved by long-continued and varied experiments. Here again 
ambition to make a discovery has led to over-zeal and undue haste 
which, in tnc best interests of science and humanity, cannot be 
too strongly deprecated. 

The next problem, which bacteriology has to solve with morf 
definiteness than it has done, is the problem of antiseptics. “ The 
work hitherto doii'-,” says Dr. Klein, “ has been enormous, but, 

1 fear, of less utility than at first sight appears, for in most of it 
the point most prominent in the mind of the worker was to ascer- 
tain whether the particular antiseptic, mixed with the nourishing 
medium in a solution of definite strength, has or has no' (he 
power of inhibiting the growth of the micro-organisms. 'Fliis 
point no doubt is of some interest, and perhaps of grea: interest, 
but whether a particular subtance is an antiseptic in the pr iper 
sense of the woul, i. c., whether on exposing the organisms to 
this substance ill a soinrion of definite strength and for a definire 
period, the organisms become afterwards incapable from growing 
or multiplying ; or still more, whether or not the substance is a 
germicide, i. e., capable of altogether annihilating the life of the 
organisms ; these are questions which require special attention, 
and represent a wide and rich field of inquiry ; but, as far as I 
can see, it has received only in very few instances due atten- 
tion.” 

Such is the importance of bacteriological research, and such arc 
the problems that are awaiting solution. While such research is 
being actively prosecuted in Europe and America, while their mu- 
nicipalities and governments have csrablUhcd and arc multiplying 
bacteriological laboratories in almost every town and medical 
school, ill India nothing up to this moment has been done by 
cither Government or the municipalities, , except what Dr. D. D. 
Cunningham has been doing for somenme past at Calcutta, with 
the niggardly monthly grant of Rs. 300 for bacteriological ai.d 
other investigations in his capacitv as Special Assistant to die 
Sanitary Commissioner with the Governmenr of India, and what 
Mr. Hankin is recently doing at Agra as Chemical Examiner and 
Bacteriologist to the Government of the North-Western Provinces 
*nd Oudh. The Calcutta Municipality has been giving for over 
two years an annual grui" ofRs. 7,‘300 for the Haffkine inoculations, 
but whether any bacteriological work is being done in connection 
^ith thiiy we cannot tay* 


One good fruit, which the Indian Medical Congress has borne, 
is the awakening of the Government of India to the importaiu e 
of bacierifdogical research. But the way in which that Cfovcrii- 
ment has proposed to encourage and carry on such rescan h ib 
hardly worthy of an imperial G ivcmmenr, and is not one whith 
mixht have been expected from a Governmenr which is so lavisli 
in its cxpenilitiire on miliiary expcvlitions oi questionable advan- 
tage and which cati afford to throw away more than half a croic 
s »-cHlL‘d positive j ol rupees annually without the slightest compunction of eonsciencc. 

I In its anxiety to afford greater facilities, than at present exist, 

I for the prosecution of bacteriological studies, tlie (Government lias 
I resolved to establish an Imperial Bacteriological Laboratfiry, not at 
* Calcutta but at Agra, which will be “ not of purely local interest 
I hut one at whii h iiivesti<ati')ns relating to the whole of India 
t may be undert akco.” By a masterly exercise of financial skill 
I the atlviscrs of the G ivernmcnt have enabled it to achieve tlie 
feat of establishing the laboratory which is intended to serve lor 
all India “ without incurring adliiional expenditure !” Our rca.leis 
will, perhaps, be curious to know liow tiiis has been done. The 
proc-.ss has been simple enough. Tlie Deputy Commissionership 
of the Panjab has been knockeil on tlie head, and the small gra-it 
to Dr. Cunningham has been proposed to be discontinued ! Mr. 
Hankin will be relieved of Chemical Analyst’s work, and will be 
placed at the head of the Bacteriological Laboratory. 

This sup -Tsession of a man who is not merely a highly trained 
expert in bacteriology of long standing but is a physician and a 
physiologist of the first rank, is on the face of it so preposterous 
that it is no wonder that it should have evoked the surprize ami 
indignation of the whole medical profession in India. The reason 
assigned by the Government for the choice is far from satisfac- 
tory. “It has been established,” its Resolution says, “ by the 
testimony both of Dr. Cunningham, at Calcutta, and of Mr. 
Hankin, at Agra, that bacteriological investigaf ions can be 
carried on in the plains of I ndia in the hot weailicr, W ////A r 
is of opinion that the dry climate of Agra is better adapted for the 
work than that of Lower Bengal. The resubs already achieved 
by Mr. Hankin and the energy and enthusiasm with wii'cii he 
has pursued his investigations, combined with the searching and 
practical character of his enquiries, eminently fit him, in (he 
opinion of the (iovertiment of India, for the charge of sucli a 
laboratory anil for the work of training the officers who may be 
attached to it.” The italics in the above quotations are ouis, and 
the sentence so marked suggests the question whether Dr. Cun- 
ningham’s opinion was taken as to whether the climate of the 
plains of Bengal and of Calcutta in particular was ill adapted f ir 
bactcriob'gical work. Dr. Cunningham, who has had special 
rraining under the most cmiir*nt masters of the subject, and who 
is carrying on bacteriological work all liis life, is not qualified for 
the post, because he has too much of the sober spirit and caution 
of the true investigator to permit him to welcome and blindly 
adopt any innovarion that mav be advanced by any cntiuisiasr. 

The British Medical Journal, the organ of Mr. Earnest Harr, has 
come forwaid in its issue of the iith iiist., as an advocate of Mr. 
Hankin in a manner which, to sav the least, is unfair to Dr. Cnn- 
ningliam in the exircnic. Referring to sr»in • article in some Indian 
newspaper, not mentioned by name, but evidently meaning 
the Pioneer^ (which has two articles, instead of one, on iiie 
subject, one on tli«.' luth and anodi'T on tlic zSrIi Nov. Iasi) die 
writer says “some aiisurd and highly retrogressive proposals ar/' 
being pur forward on the subject of the proposed development of 
he i>acicrioluglcal institute at Agia.” He fimL fault wiih 
“themnn object of the article” which is “ to recommend the 
siibbtitutiou of Dr. Cunningham for Mr. Hankin as the 
heavl of the institute in its imi>erial development, ” and burs his 
head so far as to say, “ there could not possibly be a propn^^al 
more likely to destroy the utility of the institute or to frustrate 
the main object in view.” In support of Mr. Hankin’s claims we 
are told that he liad ‘-distinguished fiims.lf in Europe bv q n o e 
remarkable skill and inventiveness in bacteriological research and 
had a most efficient traini ig and a brilliant career before he was 
I induced to take up the Indian appoiniinent that during his short 
^tenure of office he has far more tl»an justified his appointment ov 
singular ability and indefatiguablc energy, of wliich “ the brilliant 
results of Ills investigations of rhe outbicaks of cholera at Cawnpur 
and Lucknow, and of his study of the well waters oj India as 
local sources of cholera,” arc cited as examples. Then vv • h.ivc 
Bouriah of certificates from Prof. Michael Foster and Dr. H.iff'l.'ne 
in support of what the writer is pleased to call “his pre-emin iic 
claims and firpess for the appointment.” 

The certificate of M. llaff'kiiie is significant a.s showing the 
reasons which actuated the Government or ratlicr its advisers to 
prclcr Mr. Hankin to Dr. Cunningham. M. H^fTkinc wi ices .is 
follows: “With regard to the scheme of appointing Mr. Hankin 
from Agra as Imperial Bacteriologist (or India, allow me to retail 
the following incident : When three years ago I landed in liidti, 
a letter from Hankin was awaiting my arrival in Bombas, advis- 
ing me to come and stare my work in Agra. I did not stop in 
Bombty «nd missed liis letter. In Calcutta a few days after my 
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arrival, a telegram wiih several letters from Haiikiri were handed 
t'- me, in whikli he repeatedly invito/l me to come to Agra, put- 
ting ar my disposal all bacteriological accomm-idatioiis he possessed, 
and otFciiii^ to do all in his power to induce ihc European residents 
and the naiucs i)l Agra to undergo ilic inoculation. It is known 
Irom my publications that it was, in fact, in Agra that the first 
inoc ilations against cholera wro done in India, and ihat subsequenr- 
Iv thrv were extended over tne North-West Provinces and Oudh, 
the Pnnian, etc. T’his is an instance to show ht)w keen iVIr. Haiikin 
i" in rcgaiii to everything new which inav find application in the 
loniurv iio is serving, and tlic d''ci<'ion of the Government will be 
greeted as rliat most appropriate to the needs of India.*' 

It is well known that Dr. Cunningham was comp'dlcd by his 
own researches to believe “that the coinin-bacilH which occur in 
the intestinal tract in eases of cholera are not essentially concerned 
in the mairifacture of’ the poison wliich induces the primary 
ehoU*raic condition, so that there arc no scientific grounds for rc- 
giriliog the * prorc-diire (Haft'Une’s inocul.oion) as calculated, in any 
way to affect the prevalence of tlie latter,” tlioiii;li with characteristic 
candour he has a dmirted the possibility of its afFectiiig the mortality 
fri n the di'icase. Mr. HaiRinc, however, is so possessed with the 
efficacy oi‘ his inocnla'ions that it woiiKl be superhuman in him to 
nrook any difference with his views. He is, therefore, not to blame 
it Iv hails witli satisfaction the appointment as imperial bacteriolog- 
ist of ont: from whom ho liad received and from whom he expects 
to r''ccivc mm It aid in furtherance of those views. 

W ' arc (juitc willing to admit that what the writer in the Brifisb 
has said in favour of Mr. Hankin ia fully deserved. 
Hut how could ke ignore or overlook the superior and more pre- 
eminent claims ol Dr. Cu fuiingham, we cannot understand, unless 
it be that he is totally ignorant of the solicf scientific woik he has 
already done. Eor the information of those who arc, like the 
writer, unacquainted with Dr. Ctmiiingham’s rcscarcfies, we give 
below a li^t of liis publications from which it will be seen that he 
has been incessantly at work since 1871 with some of the deepest 
problems wiiicli can engage the attention of the practical physician 
and the sanitarian. I 

'I’hc l‘olh)wiiig publications, embodying joint researches with 
the late Dr, 'P. R. Lewes, appeared as appendices 'to the Annual 
R'*portsot ilic Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of 
India : 

1. 1872. A Report of Microscopical and Physiological Researches 

into the nature of the Agents, or Agents, producing 

ChobTa. 

2. 1874. Second Sci'ic*?. 

3. 1H75. The S"tl in us r- laiion 10 Divase. 

4. 187V The Fungus Disease of India. 

V 1876. Ti»c Oriental Sore as obseivcd in India, 

6. 1877. Leprof-v in India, 

7. 1878. Cholera in its rela’ion to ccriaiii Physical Phenomena, 

Of the follovvine; indep'.Mid'Uit pnblu'at/ons Nos. 1-5 appeared ' 
as appendiics to the* .Animal Saiii>aiy Rcp'jrt', Nos. 620 
a peared i,i the Scicruific Mr'moirsbv the Medical Offic.rs of the 1 


19. 1894. The results of continued study of various forms of 

Comma-Bacilli occurring in Calcutta. 

20. „ The Physiological action of Snake-venom. 

2t. 1880. On the occurrence of conidial fructification in Cho- 
anephora. 

22. „ On a new genus of Parasitic Algae. 

23. 1889. On the phenomena of Fertilization in Ficus Rox- 

hurghii. 

Here we have a veteran who has done an amount of physio- 
logical, pathological, and bacteriological work which has given 
him a European reputation and obtained for him the approbation 
of the hisrhest scientific society in ithc world, the Royal Society of 
London, and quite recently the Stewart prize, the award of the 
British Medical Association itself ; and yet we have the strange 

spectacle of the Government of India ignoring his claims in favour 

of one comparatively much his junior. We trust the Government 
will yet see fit to modify its Resolution of the 3 1st October last, 
and establish the Imperial Laboratory at Calcutta under the superin- 
tendence of Dr. Cunningham, the only man in India worthy to fill 
the post. As one laboratory cannot possibly meet the requirements 
of all India, separate laboratories should be established at least at 
Agra, Bombay, and Madras. 

ORDERS AND ARROWS. 

When the captain of a ship orders some hands aloft to fnrl the main 
loy.il the men jump to obey, as a iiiAttei of course. A sailor can 
climb up ori a yard without having a shillmg ashore or a penny in his 
pocket. In fact, Jack seldom signs articles until he has used up both 
cash and credit. 

But when a doctor — who is a sort of captain when one is laid up 
in the dry dock of illness — ndeis a oatienl to gi» abroad for tbe benefit 
of Ins lieallh, it is qinie .mother thing. A tup and sojourn aw.»v from 
home IS an expensive presenation, .md m of us can't affirtl it. 

If the doctor says it is a choice between that and the giaveyaid we 
shall have to settle on the graveyard ; it is li mdy by, and easy to get 
to. But are we really so haid pushed ? That is, as often as the 
doctois say we are? Let's tnin the matter over in our minds for a 
mtnnte. 

Here is a case that is pat to the pirpose !» concerns Mr. Atfhiir 
Wlmhlon Melltiish, of 3, R'^gerit's Teiiaie, Polshrc Road, Exeter; 
ana for the »i»*iails we a»e indebted to a leitc written by him, daiea 
Maicli yih 1893, He mentions that, in obedirnre to the orders of his 
clortots, he went !•> Caniiesj m the South "f Franc**, m November, 
1890, and spent the winiei there. He also sp *iii the following winter 
.a me siin** place. He f**!! the better foi ihe change ; will teH yon 
whv pie^niily. But he olnamevl ho raJti' t/ h *n»*nt, wlm h aUo we 
wilt expialh latei on. 

It app** »r«. that ilns genileman h td b en woil; and ailing nearly .all 
ins Ilf'*; not »*xicily ill, not wl*'nly well - i con-li'ion that falls 
for con-i fiit r.mti >11. In Much, 1890. he h t l .a severe attack nf in- 
fl .lomalion of the lungs. 

Now I wan! tne leailei to hononi m^ wiih his b**«it afif*ntion, as I 
miivt say m a few words wnat o«lglu piope'lv lo t k** many. .Sliont an 
am w int'f llm .nr— as sliaiglit no as y mi ca >. Y ni can't’ leH wheie it 
vvdl t dl. It iniy fall i»n a neq; hboii' '•% bean, on yom own, 01 on a child's, 
or on lh»* paveiornt. Eveiylnrcly’s l)litn icon ain^ more or less pf)isoin>ns 


Armv of Imiia, No^. 21 and 2? came out in flu* Transactions of 
the Linna-an Soci-iv of L mdon, .and No. 23 in the Annals of the ■ 
Bo(anif.al Garden ol Calcntia, 

1. 1871. Report on ChoI(Ma in SfJiithcrti India. 

2. 11^73. M icr«'>.copic Examinatiimj of Air. 

3. 1875. Ml' roHopic-fl notes regarding the Fungi present in 

Of’ium i 'light. ! 

3. 1879. ‘'^’■‘''in cliects of .Stai .-ation on Animal and Vege- 

table risHics. 

5. 1880. On the Development of certain M icroscopic Organisms 

oiciirrlng in tho Inic.siinal Can.«I. 

6. 18S4. On tlic relation ot Cholera t<j Sthi/omvcece Organisms. 

7. n On rhe presence ot peculiar P.irasiiic organisms in the 

ti^siit* of a ‘?pei imen of D<dl)i.Boil. 1 

8. 1886. On the eft ers somerimes loHowing injection of Cho- j 

l-r.iic Comma-bacilli itito the suIk utancous tissues of 
g'lifi a pigs. 

9. M On the Ph-nonicna of gas-ous evolution from the 

fl jwers of (Ttclia alism' ides. 

10. „ N n -s fiDMi [he Biological L.aboratory attached to the 

Oflic: f)f the Sdtiitary Commissioner with the Gov- 
ernment of I ndia, 

11. 1887. Note r-g.irding the subsoil of Calcutta. 

12. If On a new (Jenus ol the Family Usfilngenca:. 

13 „ On an tiophviic .Alga occurring in the leaves of , 

Li m n a fl r h e m ti ?n I n d ii- u m . 

14. „ On fh: Phenom-na ol Propagation of Movements in 

Mini»)*i pinluci. 


elf^meiits. Tiipse me arrows, but unl k’ yo'H vv«>'tden aiifuv ih^y ;il- 
ways sink** on the wp.ikesi spot, oi sp • i-i me btxly. If tb^v hit 
the muscit--. aufi j')mis we c.ill it [henma' sm .md goof ; if they hit 
me liver we call n liver comphiint or b i Miiuess ; if they hit ihe 
kidney*, w' call n Bright’s tlise ise ; if |n«y hii tl)e neives we call it 
iiet'ons pf fisiraiitnq roih'psy, or any of fifiy <• he' n.imes ; if they hit 
the bi'Mxhial tobrs we rail it bronchitis &.;//” /Aey hit the air cells 
w call ti tnjl nnmatfon Of' the 01 hy-.iinl-oy, consumption. Ami 

in i*-mm li as iIihm* p usoned am»Ws pass iliroii;«l) the delicate mashes 
liftin' lungs a ihon, md limes eveiy diy it wmiul he odd if they rluln’t 
hit them — wnuhlii'l it ? 

Now, vv lit a l>it ; It follows that all the v>rious so-callcfl fiiseases 
above n lined ate not dt scares at all in and nf themselve^^ but merely 
syiirptf'ins "f one only disfa-e -namely, Mo/ direare which produces 
the poiron ! G'tftd. We will get on to the imhI of ihesiojy. 

Afier lire aiiack of lung iiifl.immaiimi Mi. Melluibl^ snflfei ed fioin 
loss <»f appflil**, n un in the cln*sr, sidrs, and sifiinarlTFand datigerntis 
crtnslip iiion. He could eat only liqnifi food and had to t.ike to his 
berl. Fix week*, he was ^o feelile and he Could imt rise in bed. He 
cntrsnl led one physici.in iifier aixriher, ontainii g no more than teni- 
pnrary lelirf from nieilicine. riien he was oidercd abroad as we 
have related. 

His letter ronclnrles in these wrrrds ; “ Whllsf at Cannes I consulted 
a flrxMor, who s lid my ailnvni iv.as w»‘ ik digestinn, aiol that 1 need nQl 
trouble ab att mv inn ’r. But I never g.nnefl .my real griiund until 
November, 1891, wnen 1 began lo take Mother S^igel's Curative 
Svriip. Tins helped me in one week, and by continuing with it I 
got slioiigpi ami .stronger, and am now in f.nr good health. This, 
after my relatives thought I should never recrrvet. (S gned) Arihnt 
Whiddon Mpllui^li." 

'1*0 Slim no : This gentleman's real .libn^nt w is indigestion ft'id 
dvsD'‘p‘^ia, which the blood poison comes t 'tat causes nearly idl 


15. „ Do Comrnt-B irilli, even ass'iming that thev arc the im- j 

mediate cause of choleraic: .^lymptomti, really determine | 
epidemic difFusion oi cliolcia ? 

16. 1889. On Ravenclia scssilis and R. stictica. 

17. 1890. On Mdk as a medium for Choleraic Comma-Bacilli. 

18. 1891. On <1 >ftie species of Choleraic Comma-Bacilli occurring 

in Calcutta. 


di so f ders and pains. The air rif SoiUlxxn Fiance helped him tempora* 
idv, becans" it 19 miki-r than on.is ; it did not remove th* poison. 
Rv care, and the use of .Mother Seigel's Curative Svrup he would have 
dime better at home, as the result shows. 

So we see that It isn't the climate that kills or saves j It is the 
diiiori of the digestion. If iherefor** ymir doctor orders you abrtr'id 
for your health, tell him you will first try Mother Seigcl’s Curative 
Syrup. 


J 
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A Wonderful Medicine. 


BEECHAM'S BILIKS 




A KK iinivei s.illy .i<i- 
mittecl lo hr* vvfii th 


ffir 


a (jiiinea a box, 
IMums aiui Nt^rvons 
Disof H pi Sj such as wirio 
and P.iit» 111 the Sto- 
mach, Sick, He.'olarhe, 
Giddiness, Fulness, 
Swrllnn^ afler Mrah, 
Dizziness and Dinw- 
sinesR, Cold Clnll 
Fliisliiiios of Meat, Loss 
of Slioilness 

of Lieaili, Cosiiveness, 
Scurvy, and Blotches on llie Skin, Distmbetl 
Sleep, Frightful Dieanis ami ;ill Nervous and 
Trembling Sensation, f^c. The first dose will 
give relief in twenty minutes. 

Eveiy siififerer is earnestly invited to tty 
one box of these Pills, and they will be ac 
knowledged to be 

WORTH A GUINEA A ROX. 



For females of all ages these Pills ate in 
valuable, as a few doses of them can y otT all 
bnmonis, and bting about all that is i eqmred 
No female should be without them. There is 
no medicine to be found eipial to Hrreham’s 
Pills foi removing any obsti nction or irregn- 
laiiiy of the sy-teni. If taken accoiding to 
the ditedions given with each l)ox, they will 
soon resioie females of all ages to sound and 
fobust liealth. This has Ijeen proved bv thon- 
saiuis who liave tiled them, and found the 
benefits which ate ensured by their use. 

For a Weak Sioniacli, Impaiied Digestion, 
and all Disorders of the Liver, they act like 
magic, a few doses will lie found to work 
wtMiders on the iiinsl impoiiant organs in the 
biiman machine. 

The Natives of India will find Heecliam’s 
Pills the tiiicsi medicine ever introduced to 
their noiire ; the Kmopean lesidents also will 
lind them of gieat value for cooling the blood. 
For tiirowmgotif fevers and pi eventing infi im- 
iiriiions in hot ciimales, they stand without 
a rival. 

These hi«* Facts testified continually by 
meniberh of all ch’sses "t society, and one of 
the hesi go .1 mipps 10 tio* Neivoiis and Debi- 
litated IS LFFCIIAM’S pills /m 7 v ///c 
J.firj^gs/ S(t/^ of any Piitent Medicine in the 
wot id. 

Beeohftm's Magic Cough Pills. 


As a remedy foi Coi.ghs in geneial. Asthma. 
Bionrhial Alfeclion-', Hoaivene.ss, Shoitness 
of Breath, rightness ami Onptession of the 
Chrm, Wheezing, &c., these Pills stand unri- 
valled. Let any person give l?eecham’s Cough 
Pills a trial, and the most violeeni Cough will 
in a shott time be teinoved. 

Beeoham's Tooth Paste 

Will recommend itself being efificacions 
and economical; il is packed m neat aitiighi 
collapsdde Tubes. 

NO'ITCE.— G. Atherton N: Co. will forward 
on receipt of letter, samples at the following 
rates ; size. 9/^d. at 8 annas per box ; l-lj^d. 
size 12 annas per box, 2 n. gd. size 2 inpees per 
box; Tooth Paste 12 annas per Tube, these 
rales do not include the co,st 01 poslr^ge which 
will be added 10 the amount. 

Sole Wholesale Agents for India, 
BURMAH dc CEYLON. 

G. ATHERTON & CO., 

3, NEW CHINABAZAR STREET, 
CALCUTTA. 
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i*RICE : 

C -ill Rs. 5. Pos'.ige^, &r. Ans. 4. Pet 
V. P. P. K^. 5 Anas 6. Creilii R-,. 6. 
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OK 

Dr. SAMSHa 0 . MDOKERJEE, 

iiite Editor of “ !\eis and Rnyyetf 
HY 

F IL SKRINK, i.e.S, 

(C dliiLi.n ot Cnsiom-,, C.ilcuila.) 

rh»» v'dii'ti**, iriibiiin with M 'iok»*i jcf ’s 
TtavcU and m Bent^af consists of 

iii'Mr Ml. Ill 500 p *g‘'s ami < •iiitaiiis 

PORTRAIT OK THK DOC I OR. 

DElJlCAl’Fo.V ( r.) Sii W. W. Hnntei.) 
ms I.IKK STORY. 

COURkSI’ONDIiNCK OK DR. .S. C. MOOKKRJKK. 
Lk TIERS 

to, fi oin Ardagh, Col. .Sir J.C , 
to Atktnsini the late Mr. k K.T., C.S., 
to B ineij»»e, H.ibn Jytitish Cliunder. 
from H inri j»*r, I Iw kite Ri^vd. Dr. K. M. 
to ILiii(‘ij<*e, Bihii S ii od.iprasad. 
fiom Hell, tlie kite Major Evans, 
from Rli.iddaiir, Chief of 
to Hm.iy.i Kii.shn.i, R ija. 
to Chtlii, R It B iliarini Ananda. 
to Chatteij<»e, Ml. K. M. 
fi oin CI.M lcf», Ml. k J. 
fioMi, to Colvin, Sir Am ktand. 
to, firmi Doffei m and Ava, the Maiqnisof. 
from Ev.ins, the Hon’ble Sii Giiffiih H.P. 
to G niguli, Bilm Kisari Mohan, 
to (ihose, Biini N iho Kissen, 
to (Jliosh, B ibii K.ili Piusanna. 
to (ri.ihaoi, M* \V. 
fioni (biHin. .Sii L'*pek 
from (rolia, B.ilm Snoda Kinf. 
to H ill, Di. Fiiz Edward, 
fi 0111 I Inme, M i All. in O. 
fioin Himtei,Sir W. W. 
to J»*iikms, Ml. Edvv.ird. 
to J'tiig, ilie l.iie N iwab Sir Silar. 
to Knight, Ml. P.iuk 
from Knight, the late Mr Robett. 
fiom Lansdowne, tlm M nqnis of, 
to Liw, Kmnii Kiisiorlas. 
to Lv<»'i, Mr. Peicy C. 
to M.ihoined, Monivi .Syed. 
to M.illik, Ml. H. C. 
to Mai sloii, -M iss Ann. 
from Meth.i, Mt. R D. 
to Mina, the kite R q i Di. R »j»*ndrakila. 

to Mof>k'*»j»*f, kiie R ij i D ikhmaranj.iii. 

fioin Mo(d<' ij»*e, Ml. J C. 
fiom M'Ncil, Piofe>sor H. (San Francisco) 
to, fiiim .Minsliidabud, Itie Nawab I> ih.i- 
dnoi «»f. 

I fioni N ly.ii iiiia, M iham ihap ulliy.'i M C. 

fiomOsboio, the 1 iiM C.»|.ni»*i R.jlreil D. 
to R 10, Ml. ( J V ik 0.1 .App I. 
to Rio, the kilo Sii r. M'diiiv.i. 
to Kimg.'in, So Widi.iin ii 
fiom Ro^etieiy, E»il of. 
to, fiom Rout Icdiie, Mi. J imes. 
fioni Riisscll, Sir W. H. 
to Row, Mr G .Sv.iiiiala. 
to Sa'^tri, the Hon’ble A. S.ishiah. 
to Siiih.i, B.ibii Brahm in imla. 
from vSiicar, Dr. M.iliemir .ilal. 
fioin Stardey. Lord, of Alderiry. 
from, to T iwnsem^Mi. Meiediili. 
to Under wood. Captain 'I'. O. 
to, fiom V.imbety, Piofps'ioi Anninins. 
to ^^eiH ataiamaiii ih, Mi. G. 
to Vizianagiam, M.iharaja of. 
to, from Walkice, Sn Donal i .M.ickenz e. 
to Wooil-M isno, the late Piofe»5m»r J. 
LK.TTERS(& TM,FGR.AMS) OKCONDOkhNCk, from 
Abdiis Siil)han, Mmilvi A K. M 
Ameer Hossem, Umi’ble Nawab Syed. 

Ardagh, Colone. So J C. 

B iiirijfe, Babii Manmaihanath. 

Banerjee, Rai Bahadui, Shib Chunder. 

Barth, M. A. 

Bf Icliamber'?, Mr. R. 

Dell, Babu Mnnahar. 

Dntr, Mr. O. C. 

Dutf, Babo Pro«addos$. 

Elgin, Loid. 

Ghose, Babu Narendra K. 


(ihimh. Balm Kill Prasanna. 

Gi.ih.ini, Mr. William. 

H.iil, Di. Fiiz Edw.nd. 

ILiikI.I'. Vdi, nulls Des.ii, the kite Dewan. 
Iyer, Ml. A. Kt islm,i.sw;imj. 

Laiiil)ei I, Sir j (dm. 

Mahi)ih'*d, Mmilvi .Syed. 

Mm a. Ml. B. C 
M inn. I) ibn .Si(lh#‘shiir. 

Mo •kfoj-**, K ij I P'-iiy M'drin. 

Mook'^ijf f, Ikil)ii .Snrendia Nifh. 

Mm sind.ib.ifl, the Nawab Bahaitoor of. 
Rontlcdo#., Ml. J, lines. 

Roy, Ikiiiii E. C. 

Roy, B ibn .S iiat Chunder. 

.Sinyai, i> iini Di nahniuiho. 

.S i V 1 1 ri Li 01 1 1 y. 

T'lpoei a, ih*' Bai.i Thaknr of. 

V imhcry, Piofes'inr Annmins. 

Viziiiii'.;i no, the Mah.it aji of. 

POsTSCRll'T. 

Alter i>iviii.i the expenses of the public iiion, 
flio* -.111 plus will be pi iced wholly at the dis- 
p I-, a I of the f.iiiiily of the deceased m.in of 
leilers. 


C.)id'*rs to bf* m pD to the Riisiim.ss M m ig- 
r*r, “.An In ii.in loin ii.ilist/’ at llm B»*e 
Pie-,s, I. U :k >or D'ltt’.s Line, Wellington 
Sueei, C ilcnlta. 


OPINION ON THE BOOK. 

It is a most interesting r^-rord of the. life of 
a i»‘mat k ible man. — Mr. IL B ibmgfori .Smith, 
Piiv.ite Secteiary to the Viceioy, 5th October 
1895. 

l)r. M')nk»»ijee w is a famnns letter- wr iter, 
and tliere is a Oiee/y freshness and originality 
ihont his cor respondence which make it 
very inicresMog leading, — .Sir Alfred W Coift, 
K.C.I.K., l)i»*<i()rof Piil)lic I nsiiictM'ii, Bengal. 
26lh September, 1895. 

It IS not iliat amui the pressure of harassing 
oflfi*' al duties an English Civilian can find 
either time ot oppoitiinity to pay so graceful 
a ttibnte to the meinoiy of a native personality 
as F. H. Skiin'* has done m his biogiaphy of 
the fare Di. S miblm Clmnder Mookerjee, llie 
well-known Bengal journalist (Calcutta : 
Thacket, Sfimk ami Co ) ; not are there many 
who are more wo tin of being thus honoured 
than the kite E lii«)r of AW\ and Rayyet. 

We in ly at .my rate coidially agree with Mr. 
Ski me that the story of Mookeijee’.s life, with 
all its liglits and shadows, is piegnant ivitli 
lessons lor iho>.e who desire to know the real 
India. 

No weekly paper, Mr. .Skrine tells ns, not 
even the Hindoo Paitioi^ m its palmiest rkiys 
under Knstodas P.il, enjoyed a degree of m. 
fiiience m any vvay appioaching that which was 
soon alt. lined hy Rets and Rayyd. 

A man of laige heart and great qualiti- 
es, his de.iih from pneumonia m the eaily 
spring 10 the kisi ye.ir w.is a dislinct and 
li'*avv lo's to Indian loiirnalism, and it was 
an atlmii ih'e ule.i on Mi, SkimeS put in put 
his Lite Mid Lclleis n''.oi retold — The 7 'iines 
{ of /ltd' (Booibuy) jleml)ei 30 , I 895 . 

I It I- , I eiv lliai th( iifo of .m I odi an jonr n.il- 
isi bei M-s W'utliy of pol), ilmn ; it is moie 
r.iifly >-’'11 th it SOI h .1 litf r ,iPs to be written 
hy an Anglo- 1 ndi.ii riiid a meinlier of the 
Indian (jvil S(*ivife. B'H, if has come io 
piss ih ' m ih*' kind of ih'* Bengali R ibns, 
the life .)f at least oim m m armoig Indi.ni 
j'umi.il.sis his been f.oisideierl woiifiy of 
b'Miig uiitien bv an Eagli‘'hMi.iii. — Tiie 
Madf't: SfandiPd^ (M idtas) ^Jepicniner 30, 

t ^95 

Pile Il f L liiot of Reis and Ravvet was a 
piofoi'. 1 -.liMeiil .and an .iffoonphslovl wiilef^ 
who II.' left his oi.nk <»'» lodi.Mi j(AiM n.ili-m. 

Io th .1 he h.is found a Civili.ui file'* Mr. 
Skiin'- Io reiand the story of Ins li/<? he is 
ou’r'* f 'lino. lie ili io the gre.il K'l'-i'xkis I^al 
hmi'-elf. -The Vz/Zz/zz/c, (Lihoie) Octooei 2, 
1S95. 

For n ich of the buAgi apliiral matter that 
issues s , fieely frooi the press an apology 5 
needed. H id no biography of Dr. Mookerjee, 
the Edit'ir of AViV and Rayvefy appealed, an 
explaM'iiioo wonki li ive been looked for. A man 
«>f his I onaik.ible t>ers"naiity, who was easily 
first am oig n iiive Indian journalists, and in 
many I* spects occupied a higher plane than 
they dll*, and looked at public aflf.iirs from n 
differem p )mt of view from theirs, could not 
be sulTctcii to sink into oblivion some 
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attempt to hi? iu-iiv»ry by ih*i ihh iI 

expedient of K “ lifrt '* The diffiroliie« co'innon 
to all bio^r loh'ji •» h iV'" in tins case lii»t»ii lu- 
cre ised I»y ip-cial circu'U'*t luces, not the I'* 'St 
of which is ill it the .iUth ir h^l»»uijs to :\ difFfr- 
eiit race from the stiojert. It is true that 
aui'iir^ K.ij»li »liineu there Were many admirers 
of the learned Doctor, and thil he on his side 
iindeistood (lie Eo^li'ih ciiaracter as few 
f»ir»-i|» lers understand it. Hot in spite of this 
and his rein irk ibie assiniil I'ion of Eoizli^h 
moiles of thought and expression, Dr. Mook*r- 
jee renMined to the last .1 B alini.in «*f tlie 
Brihrnans— a conserviiion of tbe best of his 
inneritance that wins iiotlnngf li it resp-ct and 
approval. In cnnseqnence of this, Ins ideal 
bioqrrapher w Mild have been one of Ins own 
disciples, with the same nrierited ^vnipithies, 
and trained like him in Wostem lennin^r. [[ 
R'n»il had prr)f|nced sii' h anoHier mm as Dr. 
Mookerjee, it was he who should h ive written 
his life. 

The biography is warmly appi r*ciaiive 
without brtinjj nee-llessly laudatory ; it uives 1 
00 the whole a complete picture of die in.iii ; 
aiirl in the book there is not a dull paije. 

A few of (he letters addressed to Dr. Moo- 
ketjee ,»ie of such minor import nice that they 
iili>;ht have been omitted with advantage, but 
not a word of his own letters could have been 
spared, T» say tliat he writes idiomatic Eojj- 
lish IS to say what is short of the truth. His 
diction is easy and correct, clear and straight- 
forward, without Oriental luxnnance ur striving 
after effect. Perhaps he is never so channint/ 
as when he is laying down the laws of literary 
form to yoiinj; aspirants to fame. Tlie letter 
on page 285, for instance, is a dclightfnl piece 
of criticism : it is delicate plain-speak ny, and 
he accomplishes the difficult feat of teilmg a 
wmild-be poet that his productions are not 
in the smallest drgtee poetry, without one 
may conclude, either offending the youth or 
repressing his ardour. 

For much more that is well worih reading we 
must refer re.aders to the volume nse'f. Intrin- 
sically it is a nook woith bnv'og and reading. 
—The Pioneer y (Allahabad) Oct. 5, 1895. 

The career of An Indian Jonnialisi” as 
described by F. H. Ski me of ihe Indian Civil 
Service is exceedingly interesting. 

Mookerjec’s letters are marvels of pure dic- 
tion which is heightened by his neivons style. 

The life has heen told by Mi. Sknne in a v-ry 
pleasant maimer and which should make it po- 
onlar not only with Bengalis bui with all those 
woo are able to appreciate meri' mun ined by 
tisieHtalion and earnestness unsp mir'd by 
harshness.— The M uhamm hiin^ (M idra^.) Oci. 

1' Ojs- 

The work le ives nottiing tn be desired either 
in the way of comDleten»*ss, impartialiiy, or 
lifelike pnrtrayal of cliuactr-i. 

.Mr. Skrine. deals with his mreies'iiig siibj-ct 
with the imruling instiiKt of ih * btogr.iplier. 
Every side of Dr. Mooke'j' *'s complex 
ch.iracter is treated wiiii syiiifi (thy tempeied 
by discrimination. 

Mr. Skrin'*'s o nrativ^* cer-iainly imoicsses 
one with the individuality of a rem irkaoie m m. 

Mook»*rjee’s own Icnet'. show that he h id 
nm only acqniieil a command of cleir md 
fl*xib'e Englisli but that he had also as imi- 
lated that sturdy mdepemienre of thought 
and char.icter wincli is supposed to be a pecu- 
liar possrssioii (if natives of Great Rni.im. 
H's rr uling and the stores of iiis general in- 
foiinaiion appear to have been, considering 
his ODD Minnme'., Iiftl#* less in m iivirv**l|tms. 

One nf ilir rtrsr to express bis coiid<»leoce 
with tlie fanrlv of the d“(*'a’*ed wirer was the 
present Vicetoy, L ir<l Elgio Monk^rjee ap. 
pears to b ive vvon the affection not only nf 
the dignit tries wiiu wlm n h-^ c.ime m ctmtaci, 
but also of those m lovv estite. 

The iinpfssion left upon the mind tip m 
layng down the bok is tli it of a g i mI md 
ab^e man whose care»M n,is been grauliu .ally 
portrayed. — Toe En.fl sh n>iny (C ilcuit i) Oc- 
tooer 15, 1895. 

rue career of an eminent Bengali editor, 
wlio died in 1894, ihr ^w-. a enn-ms light upon 
th-( race dements and hereditiiy iiiflnenc»s 
wliich aff^rt Hie cnlicistns of Indian j<minai- 
ists on British rule. 

The ** Life ami Letters of Dr. S. C. Moo- 
^ k»*ijce,’‘ a oooK just edited by a distinguished 
Civilian in Calciittii, takes us hehind the scenes 
of I idian j Munaiisin, ^ 

It is a arrative, written with iniight and a 


complete masteiy of the facts, of how a clever 
youth gradually grew int'i one o the ablc'^t 
le idei-writcrs in Bengal, md still more gradu- 
ally iniitured into one of the fairesl-miiided 
e(|ifors that western education in India has 
yet pioduced. If the training and experience 
which develop the jotirn.ilist in England are 
sometimes varied, they seem in India to have 
an pven wider range. 

But the object of this notice is to show how 
a gteit Bcog ill j Mirnalist is m ide ; sp.ice for- 
bids ns to enter upon his actual perfotnnnces. 
They wilt be found set forth it siiffic'ienl 
length, and with (iincli fdiciiv of expression, 
m .Mr. Sknne’s admirable moi'ograph It is 
rharacrenstic of the noble service 10 which 
Mr. .Sknne belongs, th.at such .1 bof»k should 
have issued from us ranks. Di. Mookeijee 
w IS 110 optimist. O le of his brilliant speeches 
contained the following sentence ; — “ Imlia 
li.is neither the S(»il nor the elasticity enjoyed 
by young and vig irons romniunities, hut pre- 
sent the .arid rock*? and deserts t»f an effete 
civilizat ion, hardly stirred to a semlrlaiice of 
life by a foreign occnpation dozing over its 
easily-gained advantages.” Tins was true of 
the pre-Mntiiiy India of 1851. If 
longer true of the Q leeii’s India of 189$. we 
owe it in no small measure to Indian journalists 
like Dr. Mookeijee who have laboured, amid 
some misrepresentation, to quicken the 
semhl.ance of life '* into a living reality. — The 
TimeSy (London) October 14, 1895. 

^ “ IMPROVBD’uND AUNTED ** 
WATOH. Rs. 7. 

Gaaranteed three Years. 

Strong, acciir iie, pretty, smill, open-faced, 
nickel silvern, k*viess. short winding, patent, 
“NEW STYLE IMPROVED UNDAUNT- 
ED ” waicn, with hand setting mechanism, 
secondhand, for 0 iciois, ornamental bold 
dial, for Rs. 7 V. P. P. with an extra glass, 
spring, pietiv box and full three years' 
guarantee. Wai ranted to siatid the rough- 
est use. Rons more tnan 28 hours with 
<Mie winding. Will last .1 life time. Easily re- 
pairable. Otheissell at dmilile om r.ites. One 
watch free for the purchase of 8 at a time. 
Mr, Jno. Dickson of Haputal Railway, from 
Ceylon says ; — It k#*eps solendid lime ami 
never stopped ilihongh it sustained hard 
knocks afid j(*rks. x I^i. H. Moore of Royal 
Aftilleiy fiom Poon.un illee says : — I sold it 
for Rs. 16. X Pte. W. H »pkms of Sussex Kegl. 
from Dll'll Imn says I have sold it for 
Rs. 20. X Ml. T. B. Scott of Patna Opium I)e- 
partin»*iU s lys The watch you sent me snme 
seven years ago is still keeping very good time. 

Jewelled Eing Ee. 1-8-0. Eeal 
Silver Watch Es. 13. Eeal 
Solid Gold Watch Es. 24. 

Pretty electro cased gold chain Re. i-8-o. 
Fashionable electro cased Gobi Ring set 
with scientific diamonds. Rubies, Emeralds, 
at Re. 1-8-0. Mr. G. Smith, Silt Inspector 
from S imkniia, s.^ys : “ A German valued 
the diamond ring at Rs. and ruby at 
Rs. 30.” K*!y winding. Government stamp- 
ed, solid silver luinimg case, Royal watch 
with extras and full three years’ guarantee, 
for Rs. 13. Pte. G H iwkes of 2nd York Light 
Infantry from Pnrandhar says : — For the first 
one I got Rs. 25 ; tbe second one I sold to a 
S*TgeaiH for R-. 28 X Pie. H. C Bishop of L 
F, L. R-gt. fr(mi Kiinpiee s.iys:— A Corporal 
off-red R-*. 30 for the very same w iich. Gentle- 
men’s open faced, keyless solid ffold wntek 
Rs. 30 ; ladies’ R>. 24 ; bmh with extras and 
guar.inteed for 3 years. Mind they are giiran- 
teed to be of real solid gold. No agents kept, 
all goods sent only by us. from Bombay 
per V. P. P. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 


GENUINE HOMCEOPATHY. 

A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Ra Chaudhuri, L M. S. 
Homoeopathic Practitioner^ 

May be consulted by letter or personally 
daily at his residence, 24, Mirzapore Lane, 
near Creek Row, Calcutta. 


R. N. MOOKBRJBB & 00., 


Hardware and General Iferohants, 

IMPORTKRS OF 
Agricuitiiral Implements, 

, Engineer’s & Carpenter’s Tools, 

Mill Fmuishers Sc Timber Merchants, 
GENERAL AGENTS AND ORDER 
SUPPLIERS, 


T'oiber Yard — Ghnsery, 
Office 8 s, Clive Street, 
Calcutta. 


Noveltv in Aynrvedic Medi<dne. 
AYIJEVEDIO PHAEMAOY. 

36, Lower Chit pore Roail, Fouzdari 
Balaknaiia, Calcutta. 

.Kaviraj. Nagendra Nath Sen, Physician, 
Surgeon, Acronclieiir, practises Ihe Ayurvedic 
system of medicine, after having obtainted a 
diploma at the fiii.il examination of one of 
the Government medical Institutions of the 
country. 

SPECIFICS 

for all ordinary diseases, like Fever, Cough, As- 
thma, Phihisis, Diabetes, &c., including dis- 
eases brought on by irregularities of kinds. 
Catalogues, containing full acconnis of diseas- 
es and remedies, are transmitted on applica- 
tion. Prescriptions, with or without medicines, 
sent to every part of India and Ceylon, 
Cape Colony, and the British Isles, on receipt 
(by post) of full accounts of diseases. 

Thousands of unsolicited Testimonials from 
every quarter. 


CATARRH, 

Hay Fever, Catarrhal Deafhess. 

A NEW HOME TREATMENT, 
giifferer. are mu I'eiieraily aware that theie 

diseases are contagion!*, or that they are 
cine ‘he presence of living parasites in the 
lining meniDrane of the nose and eiisiachian 
tunes. .Microscopic research, however, has 
proved this to be a fact, and the result is that 
a simple leniedy ha-, oeen formulated wiiercby 
these distressing diseases are rapidly and per- 
m iiienily cured by a tew simple appiicaiKuis 
made at home by th'- patient once in two 
weeks. A paniphlei explaining this new iieai- 
ment is seyt on receipt of stamp by A 

HurroN Dixon, 43 Sc 45 Hhsi Blom’ 5 t 
TORON TO, Canatia. 

Scientific A meric an . 
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Advertisements (three columns to tbe page 
and 102 lines or 12 inches to the column) are 
charged by ‘he .space taicen up, at the rate of 
4 annas a line or Rs. 2-2 an inch' each inser- 
tion. The lowest enarge for any advertisement 
IS Rs. 2, except Domesiir Occurrences, tbe 
lowest charge for which is Rs, 5. 
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CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

WHO WOULD NOT DIE FOR ENGLAND ! 

The following is the new Poet Laureate’s poem on the death and burial 
pf Prince Henry of Batten berg 

WHIPPINGHAM— SANDRINGHAM. 

February 1896. 

Who would not die for England 1 

This great thought. 

Through centuries of Glory handed down *• 

By storied vault in monumental fane. 

And homeles grave in lone barbaric lands, 

Homeless but not forgotten, so can thrill 
With its imperious call the hearts of men, 

That suddenly from dwarf ignoble lives 
They rise to heights of nobleness, «nd spurn 
'The languid couch of safety, to embriice 
Duly and Death that evermore were twin. 

Who would not die for England ! ” 

Thus He said, 

Who at the holiest of ail English hearths, 

The holiest and the highest, had been given 
A seat, an English Princess for his bride,— * 

-Now by that hearth weeping her widowed tears, 

Bitter and barren as the winter rain,— • 

It is not meet that I, whom this famed Isle, 

This generous, mighty, and majestic Land, 

Ennobled as her son, should not repay 
Her splendid gift of kinship. Let me go, 

Go, wherf they go, her world-researching race, 

'’.Thai slumber pillowed on tiie half-drawn sword, 

And wake, at whisper of her wiji, to greet 
Duty and Death that evermore were twin." 

Who would not die for England f 

And for Her 

He dies, who, whether in the fateful fight, 

Or in the iparish jungle, where She bids, 

''Far from'encircling fondness, far from kiss 
Of clinging babes, hushes his human heart, I 

And, stern to every voice but Hers, obeys 
Duty and death that evermore were twin. 

• 

Soacross the far-off foam 
Bring him hither, bring him home, 

• Over avenues of wave— 

English ground— to English grave; ^ 

Where his soldier dust may rest, 

England’s Flag above his breast. 

And, love-planted, still may bloom 
English flowers about his tomb. 


Who would not die for England, that can give 
A sepulture like this I mid hamlet crofts, 

And comely cottages with old-world flowers, 
And rustic seats for labour-palsied limbs, 

'The pensioners of Peace ! I linger here. 
Pondering the dark inexplicable Night, 

Here by this silent grave-girt sanctuary 
Whose vanished walls were reared anew by Him, 
Of Princes the most princely, if it be 
That Wisdom, Love, and Virtue more adorn 
Sarcophagus uf Rings than dripping spears. 

Than wailing hearths and hecatombs of slain. 

- And He too died for England, He who lived 
Scorning all joy save that great joy of all, 

The love of one true woman, She a Queen, 
Empress and Queen, yet not the more revered, 
Not the more loved, for those resounding names, 
Than for the lowlier titles, Gracious, Good, 

The Worthiest of Women ever crowned. 

Sweetest Consort, sageiUPrince ; 

Snows on snows have melted since 
England lost you— late to learn 
«^Qrth that never can return ; 

Learned to know you as you were, 

Known^ till then, alone to Her 1 
Luminous as sun at noon, 

Tender as the midnight moon, 

Sicdfast as the steered-by star. 

Wise as Time and P.itieocc are ; 

Deaf to each belittling lie. 

Deaf to gibing jealousy ; 

Brooding only on the goal, 

, And, like every lofty soul. 

Scanning with a far-off smile 
The reviling* of the vile. * 

Yes, He too died for England ! thence withdrawn 
Dim to that undiscoverable Land 
Where our loved lost ones dwell, with wistful eyes, 
And lips that look, but speak not. 

But away. 

And from these soft-whispering waves that make 
A dulcet dirge around the new-delved grave, 

To bluft East-Anglia, where on wind-swept lawns, 
The sanguine crocus peeps from underground 
To feel the sun and only finds the snow ; 

And, whinnying on the norland blast, the surge 
Leaps against iron coast with iron hoof. 

As though the hosts 4)f Denmark foamed afresh. 
Caparisoned for ravin I And I see ' 

/A cradle, not a coffin, and therein 
Another Child to Englancf ; and, veiled Fate 
Oyer it bent with deep-divining eyes, 

Apd with oracular lips, like nurse inspired, ^ 
Foretelling the fair Future. 


Stfiteriitrt in tht country art rtqutsUd to rtmit iy postal monty orders, if possible, as the safest and most convenient 
PfetBnm, fartieularly as it ensures acknowledgment tlwougk the DepaHmont. No other receipt will he 
given, any other being tumeetteary amt liltefy to eanet confusion, . 
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“ Another Albert shall Thou be, so known, 

So known, so honoured, and His name shall stand 

The sponsor to your sportlessness until 

Dawns the full day when, conscious of your soul. 

Your soul, your self, and” that high mission laid 
On all of such begetting, you can seize 
" The sceptre of your will, and, thuswise armed 
Against the sirens of disloyal sense. 

Like to your pure progenitor abide 
• In God’s stern presence, and surrender never 
That last prerogative of all your race, 

To live and die for England 1” 

Alfred Austin. 


WEEKLYANA. 

Tub season closes at Calcutta’on March 27, when the Viceroy starts 
on his journey for the summer capital. He does not run up at once 
The first halt will be made at Allahabad. The dates thereafter will be 
Bareilly, March '31 and April 1 ; Hurdwar April 2 ; Saharanpur, the 
3rd ; Dehra, the 4ih to yih ; Saharanpur again on the 8th. The Vice- 
regal party reach Simla on April 9. 

• 

• • 

The Librarian of the Bengal Library and Keeper of the Catalogue 
of Bonks under Section XVI H of Act XXV of 1867, notices Mr. 
Skrine’s “ An Indian Journalist” in these words 

“ An appreciative biography of Dr. Sambhu Chunder Mookerjce, 
late editor nf Rets and Rayyet^ by F. H. Skrine, Collector of Customs, 
Calcutta. The book is a reprint of the articles contributed by the 
writer to the columns of the National Magazine. The publication 
of Dr. Mookerjee’s letters and correspondence has greatly added to 
the interest and value of the woik.” 

At Holy Trinity Church, Sloane Streep on the 18th nf February last, 
Sir John Ardagh led to the altar Susan Lady Malmesbury, widow of 
• the late Lord Malmesbury. 

• • 

Mr. Krishna Govinda Gupta, Commissioner of Excise, Bengal, is 
gazetted to act temporarily ns^unior Secretary to the Board of Revenue 
in addition to his own duties, with effect from the date of his taking 
charge of the oflUcc. It seems that there need not be aOy impropriety 
.in, the fusion of offices of different ranks, as in the conferment of 
titles. A promotion in office has recently be held to mean a lower- 
ing of pay. A Rai Bahadurship has just been conferred on a Com- 
panion of the Most Eminent .Order of the lodican Empire. 

Mr. A. P. Handley, Chief Judge, Court of Small Causes, Calcutta, 
takes six months’ furlough from April next. Mr. E W, Ormond, Se- 
cond Judge, on leave, has been appointed as the acting Chief Judge. 

• 

• * 

The Currency Office Establishment in Calcutta have beeiv exempted 
from service as jurors or assessors in criminal trials in places beyond 
the ordinary original jurifdiction of the High Court. 

• • 

• • 

In the Cortes in Lisbon a Bill has been introduced for (he repres- 
sion of Anarchism. It provides a penalty Of from three to six months’ 
imprisonment for the slightest disturbance of social order, followed by 
expulsion or transportation to Africa. The publication of newspaper 
intelligence regarding Anarchist attempts is prohibited, and the Lisbon 
police are :o be augmented by 300 men. 

• 4 

• • • 

/ 

It is reported from Fifeshire that Miss Helen Thomson, aged twenty- 
five, the daughter of a retired millwright, vffent for a walk about five 
o’clock in the evening, and was not seen afterwards alive. Next 
morning her lifeless body with marks of violence was found by her 
father in the I tushwood in Balgowie Quarry Park. It is suspected 
that she had liccn dragged from the highway over a five-feet stone Wall 
into the wood and outraged, find her death was probably hastened 
by exposure during the night. The police arrested a young shepherd 
belonging to Aberdeenshire who was employed by a local farmer to 
watch ihe sheep in a field adjoining the wood where the body was 
found. He was brought up before the sberiflf-iubstitute, at Cupar, 
charged with murder, and remanded. 


Baron Ferdinand Rothschild, M.P., has been elected trustee of the 
British Museum. 

#*# 

The English Home Secretary has appointed a departmental com- 
mittee to inquire into and report upon ihc system of education and 
moral instruction of t>rijoners in local and convict prisons. 

• 

• # 

Lord George Hamilton, spe.aking on Feb. 12 at the aunnat meeting' 
of the Acton Conserv.'itive Association, said • 

“The pi esent Government exhibited ns much unanimity of opinion 
upon the various questions which came liefoie iliem as any of which he 
h.ad been a member. He himself look office with the deiermination 
to do his very best to obtain perfect equality of treatment between the 
inhabitants nf this island and those of India, and be was specially 
desirous of being able to apply that principle to certain taxation which 
had been impdsed by the late Government upon the import of cotton 
goods into India. There weie no questions which were more dan- 
gerous to the couiimied unity the empire than irjide disputes. The 
duties imposed by the late Government were in the opinion of Lanca- 
shire and the cotton spinners of (his country unjust to them. The 
Indian cotton spinners had a shrewd perception that the duties some- 
what favoured them, and strongly supported the duties on the prin- 
ciple upon which they had been imposed. Now, the cotton trade in 
Great Britain was the largest of our industries ; it employed millions 
of people. The cotton industry in India was growing. They thus had 
two great industries arrayed one against the other within the limits nf 
the British Empire. The controversy had been getting more and more 
bitter and violent, and the controversialists more extravagant in their 
denunciations. He was therefore glad to have seen effected an 
arrangement whith put absolutely beyond suspicion the two interests 
on the principle of perfect eqnality. He belonged to a party whose 
boast was that they were Unioiusts in everything, whether in connection 
with race, religion, or trade, which tended towards the closer cohesion 
of the unity of the empire and was a distinct gain to the great cause 
under winch they massed themselves. (Cheers.) He might also 
allude to the satisf.ictory arrangement with France as regarded the 
delimitation of the bound tries of India on the extreme east and with 
Russia in reference to the delimitation of Indian boundaries on Ips 
iiurih, (Cheers.) He took those two arrangements as a satisfactory 
omen of the future, and as an indication of the lines upon which they 
should go to work hereafter. He was not one of those who viewed 
every movement or advance of the Russian Empire with suspicioiL 
For the past ten or fifteeg years* the relations of the two countries had 
been most friendly. Russia had most honourably and most loyally 
fulfilled all engagements into which she had entered with this country. 
With regard to Armenia the Government had been charged with 
neglecting their duties. But they* had gone as far as diplomacy 
allowed. Lord S-ilisbnry had used his unparalleled infftience, and put 
the utmost pressure he could upon the Porte for the purpose of securing 
reforms in their country, and taking pfrecautions against the recurrence 
of outrages, Tne only other step they could have taken was to ||ave 
adopted acts which would have amounted to a declaration nf war. *601 
he would have been no party to sending out their ffect with the know- 
ledge that if any disaster occu»rod they might have lit a European 
coiifiagration and have endangered that |upremacy upon the sea upon 
^hich their national existence depended, (Cheers.)” 

• 

• • 

Michael Davlit, the ex-Fenian and ex-convict, who now sits for 
two Irisli parliamentary constituencies, writes a letter to the III- 

which the following passages occur : — 

“ Wny is England ,ai the present moment without a single friend or 
ally among the civilised nati ms of the world, if we may except the • 
threadbare and miserable Italian State ? Because of that very spirit 
of braggart insolence towards opponents which is voiced to-day from 
the stages of London musir-lialls up to the lalAt deliverance of Eng- 
land’s Premier. Because England is a merciless bully towards the ' 
weak, and a sneak and a coward when it is a question of meeting her 
equals. Look at the action of the Boers at Krugersdrop and the Eng- 
lish at Coomassie. The troops of the Transvaal met and defeated the 
chartered brigands of the Chartered Company. How were the van- 
quished treated by the victorious burghers ? Did Lord Salisbury say a 
word in commendation of President Kruger’s magnswCTmity towards 
those who attempted to steal a march upon the little Republic? Not a 
syllable. He found it more to his taste to indirectly defend the free- 
booting Uitianders and to offer gratuitous insult to Irishmen. Ba( how 
did the Salisbury expedition to Coomassie act in a similar situation ? 
Has it not been recorded in your own columns how a Mr. Maxwell, 
the English Governor of the Gold Coast, compelled King Prempeh to 
kneel down and literally kiss his boots? Were not the Ansahs arrested 
‘and h.indcuffed’ as prisoners on the same occasion, though not a 
single shot was fired on the English troops hor^ single life lost on the 
part of the successful invaders ? 

This is the record of your latest triumph over a ‘savage^ foe. How 
do you stand in connection with the quarrel with America, your equal, 
over the Venezuela question ? , 

Your braggart threats of a month ago were estimated at their proper 
value on the other side of the Atlantic. They know you of old. They 
reitiember Lord John Russell’s despatch over the San Juaii Island 
question, and the insulting defiance with which Senator Sumner’s de- 
mands on the Alabama claims difficulty were received ||y English 
papers, notably by the Times. You ate the Yankee Ivk on both these 
occasions, and everybody knows you will do it again— -just oblige 
your ‘Anglo-Saxon cousins’ in the States, don’t you l^Ojer? The 
now universal English clamour for arbitration deceives no If you 
were not afraid of a war with the United States, you weem hotarbp 
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trate, woulck march an army to Caracas as you have d^me to 
Cootnassie, and the brutal treatment you have meted out to a defence- 
less foe would be repeated towards the people of Venezuela. You have 
shown your teeth, bnt you dare not l>iie ; and tins is another reason 
why you are at tins momeitt the object of hatred, not unmix^d with 
contempt, in the eyes of Fraiici*, Gf*nn;«oy, nid Russia; and tiiis is 
why a laat^inc Senator of the U'died Suites spoke of vu as follows, 
in reply to Eoglish threats ab»Mii fl'*eiH tliai coidd slirll New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia. * We divide,’ said Senator J. K. lit^alls, 
* on protection, ou silv'^i, oil the ratio question, but in our hatted of 
England we are unanimous. The sloppy diplomatic twaddle about 
kindred blood and common languagfe deceives nobody. We feel that 
Enitland is our only enemy now among the great Powers of the earth. 
At every crisis in our af) drs we have encountered the seciet or open 
hostility of England, and the tone of her Press has been always 
cynical, sneering, and contemptuous. But there will be no war. Eng- 
land never fights her equals.’ Tliere are over 15,000 newspapers in the 
United States ^ud it is safe to assert that nineteen-twentieths of them 
voice the opinions of Senator Ingalls.” 

Mr. Laurence Jenkins, Barrister, succeeds Mr. Justice Pigot. 


In the House of Commons, on March 2, Mr. Goschen brought forward 
his Navy estimates, which provide for an increase of 5,000 men, five 
battleships, thirteen cruisers and twenty-eight torpedo-destroyers, all to 
be completed by 1899 at a cost of ten millions sterling, which will be 
spread over three years. 

The age of entry of Nav.il cadets into the service is to be raised 
one year, and training on board the Britannia will henceforth be abolish- 
ed, and be leplaced by training at a naval college ashore. 

Mr. Goschen asks for ^850,000 for guns and ammunition. 

Three new docks are to be built at Gibraltar at a cost of two and a 
quarter millions. Tbe total outlay is put down at fourteen millions 
sterling, to which this year’s surplus will be applied. 

Mr. Goschen said ih.it the estimates were not intended to be pro- 
vocative but self-defensive. He also stated that it was not intended at 
present to ask Parliament to vote money for a dock at Mauritius and 
SnnonStown, bnt merely to ask for money for preliminary surveys. It 
was useless, he sai<i, to propose the new docks in question until these 
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surveys had been concluded. 

Sir Wdliatti Harconit said that he was bound to accept the assurance 
of the Government that the gravity of the situation required the in- 
creased expenditure on the Navy. 


THE WEEK’S TELEGRAMS IN BRIEF, WITH 
OCCASIONAL COMMENTS. 

The Washington Senate passed a resolution by sixty-four against six 
votes that the United States G iverument should recognise the Cuban 
insurgents as belligerents, and requesting President Cleveland to invite 
Spain to recognize the autonomy of Cuba. Several leading Senators 
denounced in vlioent langu ige the barbarism of the Spaniards and 
termed General Weyler, commanding the forces in Cuba, “ a butcher.” 
The Spaniards a»e furious at the resolution and the abuse. President 
Cleveland is, however, not disposed to act, inasmuch as the Consular 
reports show that Congress has been misled regarding the facts in 
Cuba. Tncre is great popular excitement at Madrid. The American 
Legation is guarded, and the Government has forbidden any demonstra- 
tions. The Spanish papers are discussing the probabilities of w.ar 
with America and the advisability of arming privateers. In the mean- 
time, a fresh expedition of twenty-five thousand men has been ordered 
to be ready to sail for Cuba, and the training squadron has also 
been ordered to be in readiness. 

The House of Representatives have passed a resolution in regard to 
Cuba, *be one passed by the Senate. 

The Senate have passed a Bdl for an increase of one thousand men 
in the Navy and, if necessaiy, to enlist the services of the Naval 
Militia and to charter transports. 


Systematic agitation has commenced in Germany for a large in- 
crease in the Navy. 


King Menclik’s army has repulsed a combined attack of the Italian 
forces. The fight was a desperate one, and the Italians had to beat a 
retreat. The Italian losses were between three and five thousand 
men. It is believed that General B.aratieri had desired to strike 
a decisive blow on Menelik’s force before being superseded by General 
Baldissera. Later advices state that fifteen Italian battalions were 
engaged, and that Geuer d Baratieri was cotnin-inding. The Shoans 
completely oiitmanceuvred the Italians and finally charged amid 
their ranks, firing on the officers poim-blank. The retreat which then 
took place ended in an utter rout. The total losses are not yet staiedi 
but the whole brigade under General Dabormida is missing. Anti- 
Government demonstiatious are taking place at Venice, Milan, Verona 
and Rovigo. Serious demonstration*, some of them of Rebublican 
tendency, and all against the continuing of the operations in 
Abyssinia, have been renewed in the chief cities of Italy. Signor 
Ciispi and General Baratieri arc both bitterly denounced. There if 
a leport that the Italians have abandoned their guns. 


Most intense excitement prevails at Rome over the disaster Id th‘e Ita- 
lians in Abyssinia. Tne garrison is confined to barracks. The Italians 
have lost sixty guns. Tlirec Generals are missing and one Genera 
wounded General Baratieri is reported to have committed suicide 
Italian join rials of ail shades blame General Baratieri for the disaster. 
The Italian Government has called out the reserves of 1872, and 
ordered the reinfoicement of six batteries of artillery and ten thou- 
sand men to be despatched to Abyssinia. General Baldissera has 
assumed command of the forces in E yihrea, 


Nothing has yet been settled regarding President Kruger’s proposed 
visit to England anri the negotiations continue. The limes states 
that President Kruger a*!ks that the Convention of 1894 he abrog.aied, 
and a treaty of commerce and amity be substituted. Great Britain 
would be recognized as the paramount Power, and a guarantee be 
given for the autonomy of the Transvaal, whilst the pre-emption of 
Delagoa Bay would be conceded to the Transvaal. President Kruger 
in the meaniimc is purchasing arms and importing Germans. 

Sir John Willoughby has published letters which were exchanged on 
the battlefield at Kiugersdrop, from which it appears that he demand- 
ed a safe coudnci for the whole force on condition that he surrendered 
the Boer commander. The latter agreed to spare the lives of the 
entire force if the expenses incurred hy the calhng out of the Boers 
were paid, and the force yielded up all arms. 

Mr. Chamberlain, in the House of Commons, in reviewing a series 
of despatches concerning Sir John Willoughby and letters showing 
that President Kmger was ignorant of them, declared that the im- 
putation that the President Kruger acted in bad faith in afterwards 
coercing the Rand with threats to shoot Dr. Jameson, were ground- 
less. 

DEAFNESS. An essay describing a really genuine Cure for Deaf- 
ness, Singing in Ears, &c., no matter how severe or long-standing, will 
be sent post free.-— Artificial Ear-drums and similar appliances entirely 
superseded. Address THOMAS KEMPE, VICTORIA GHAMBER.S 
9 Southampton Building, Holborn, London. 


Signor Cnspi and his Cihiiiet have resigned. Stormy scenes took 
place at the opening of the Italian P.irliament on March 5. The 
Opposition demands the irnpracliuieiit of Signor Crispi. Demon- 
strations tool: place in the streets. Windows were smashed and 
many arrests made. 

It is generally believed that the Italian defeat in Abyssinia will 
weaken the Triple Alliance, and lead to a regrouping of the Powers. 


The rumour regarding the proposed exchange by the Italians of 
Kassala for Ziila is declared tn be untrue. 


The Times* correspondent at Cairo says that the evacuation of Egypt 
by the British is openly discussed there and is afiecting trade. The 
opinion of the leading Natives is almost unanimous against any 
change. The Khedive is also very friendly to the British. Reuter’s 
Constantinople correspondent says that it is believed there that the 
discussion on the Egyptian question will not be resumed for the 
present. 


Lord Rosebery, speaking at the South Australian dinner, said that 
Federation had not advanced, but the essence thereof was the uni on 
of sympathy and interest which had been attained. He emphasized 
the necessity of the Navy being predominant 
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An Arniy Older has been issued diiectmjj that all officers elected for 
Parliaineiil in fuiiue are to be placed on half pay. 

■— — 

All is up with the rule of M iharaj Rana Zilim Sin»h of Jhallawar. 
Fin.il otdcis have been passed. He must leave Jhalatpalan and end 
his days in the service of his ^i\d at Benaies or elsewhere. Mr. 
Crosth waite, the Governot-G'»ner.il’s A^eni, R ijputana, has addressed 
the following; letter to the Mahai.iji Rina. He also held a Durbar 
where he announced the deposition and e.xhoited the assembled Sar- 
dais to loy.ilty and obedience to the IJiiiish Government. 

“ I am instructed by the (*overnmeiit i>f India to communicate to your 
Highness the ilecision which they have come to on the pieseni condition 
of tlie Jhallawar .State. It would l)e a mi'^take for y<mr Hiyhoess to sup- 
pose that this decision is based solely on considei.ations personal to your- 
self. The (iovernment of India have .alwiys been tolerant when orr.asion 
has ai iscn foi dealing with any foolish acts of the Chiefs of Native State**, 
;ind yoni II ghness has had a foil me.isnre of that toleratioiv. His 
Excellency ihe V'lceioy leslored to y »n tin* pr»wers which yoni miscon- 
duct had foi felted in 1SS7, hoping tltat yon would have leained to con- 
foiin to the Miles of conduct wliicli aic necessaiy for gooil govenimenr. 
He has been disappomied, and lie must :ict on ihe wai ning whi< li 
accompanied llie gi ant of powers, and lecoosnier your position, 'fhe 
(jovei nmcnt of India ate satisfied tliat tiic condition of the j hallaw.ir 
.State now closely lesemhles tliat to wliiih it had been reduced in 1887, 
and that the same leasons exist f»»r effecting a tefornt. The Govern- 
tnentof India, while they lesprci the tight of Ruling Chiefs, cannot 
pennil niisgov Cl nmenl of then subjects. 

'riicy have lehicianily come to the conclusion that your Highness, by 
the use yon have made of the powers twice entrusted to you, has proved 
youiself inc.ipable of .ippi er citing the limitations which ate necessarily 
put upon ilie arltitiaiy px**icise of personal will by a Ruling Cliief in 
India. Thpy are of opinion ihat the lime has come when the inhabit- 
ants of the Jhallawar State should be relieved from apprehension of 
being ng.iin subjected to similar misgovennnent, and they have, ihete- 
foie, dctei mined that your Highness must finally be deposed ftom the 
luletship of Jhallawat.” 

'rite ordern have the sanction of the .Secretary of Slate. 

“In the House of Commons Dr. Claik, rneinhei for Caithness, pro- 
tested against the deposition of the M ihaiaji of Jhallawar without 
a public enquiiy. Lord Geoige Hamilton, in reply, said that the 
Maharaja h.id been deposed for llie benefit of bis perrple, whom he 
was incapaltle of inling, and that so long as be (Lord George) was 
connected wiilt the Government of India, lie would not interfere 
with its privileges. Hft adde<l tliat when the papers on the subject 
arrived they would prove that the Goveinmeut of India were fully 
justified in the action they bad taken. 

We rnust wait then, till the papeis ate publislied in England or the 
matter is taken np by Patliameni, for the knowledge bow Piince Zilim 
has deserved his fate. There is a recommendation to allow Jhallawar 
to revert to its parent State. Hut will the Bmish G<iverninent enduie 
the extension of any of the existing Native Pi incipalities ? Kotah’s claim 
based on treaty to have back its own was disallowed on a fornjer occa- 
sion. If no ruler is appointed to the State and it is not to revert to 
Ivolah, what becomes then of Jhallawar ? The British Government, 
through the Political Agent, now administer the Stale. 


PrOSPERO has laid down his m.igic garment and the tempest in Ihe 
University has been allayed. On a foim.d .ipplicriion by the Re- 
gistrar, the Syndicate have wiilidi.iwn their resolniion on his con- 
duct in connection with the ass.anlt on ihe son of one of the .Syn- 
dics. The Registrar has withdiawn his rrsignatirn as also his letter 
to Mr. Bose. The Vice-ClKincellor had a narrow escape, the Syndi- 
cate having been inclined to take notice of his inegular action in 
the matter of his circular letter to the Senate. The resolution appoint- 
ing a committee of cnqniiy has been confirmed. Two members of 
the committee having lesigned, the lemaimng two have been vested 
with full power. 

A’l the Evening Party, at Goveinmeut House, on Thursday, a respect- 
able Indian, respectable because of the invitation to the Parly, having 
p.'ii taken of the good cheer on tlie hospitable board, belho ight of a 
memento of Ins visit to the great House. Wliile leaving, he selected 
a bundle of cigarc, when he was reminded by a P3iiropean gentleman 

DEAFNESS COMPLETELY CURED ! Any person suffering 
from Deafness, Noises in the Head, &c., may learn of a new, simple 
treatment, which is proving very successful in completely curing cases 
of all kinds. Full pariicul.it s, including many unsoli'’iied testimonials 
and newspaper press notices, will be sent post free on application. 
The system is, without doubt, the most successful ever brought before 
the public. Address, Aural .Specialist, Albany Buildings, 39, Victoria 
Siieet, Westminster, Loi^don, S. W- 


that the rolled leaves weie meant for all comers and not for any partis 
cular guest. 


As will be fmind from an advertisement in another column, the anniiai 
Conversazione of the Mahomedan Literary Society will he held on' 
Monday, the 23rd inslanr. Kept up with uofl.igging interest for thirty- 
two yeais, it is uni only an occasion for the meeting of all races, the 
Milers and the ruled, Native Princes and notabilities of sons in the land, 
but it also affords .an oppotiuniiy for useful knowledge and for meeting 
distinguished visiiois to the city of Calcutta. Of late, attempts have 
been made to make the eiiiertamment truly enjoyable. Although its 
novelty has worn out and other competitors have entered appearance, 
still this old instiuiiion, for it has grown to be so, has a tradition which 
cannot be easily foi gotten, and it will nraintain its pl.rce against all 
odds, if only the present manageis know how to proceed about the 
business, and fit the occasion to the time. 


According to the Health Officer, since the commencement of tlie 
ye.ir ih^^re have been, in C-ilrulta, 27 cases of small-pox, with four 
deaths, against 620 deaths during the coriesponding period of hast year, 
and 216 deaths in the same period in 1890. He does not apprehend 
any sciious oiitbieak of the disease this year, and there is nothing to 
create alarm. Yet, he says, “ I am, however, having v.accinalion 
carried out as vigorously as possible and the medical inspectors 
are searching for cases which may not come to the notice of tire 
Health Depailment.” Dr. Simpson recommends the forcible re- 
moval of all small-pox patients, male and female, to hospital. As 
an earnest of the power he seeks for removing “females fnot 
being purdanashio) aitacked with small-pox who shall be withoiil 
proper accommod.iiion, :is d-ieimioed ” by himself, he removed two, 
patients, one male and another female, from the Colvin bustee^ be- 
cause he considered that sniall-pox in a washerman’s quarter was a 
great danger to pnl)lic liealth. Last year a washerman was sent to 
prison for causing the spread of infections disease, because he did 
not agree to the removal of his wife to hospital. This time a woman 
is foicibly t,Hken away from her home without any legal aothority. The 
Health Officer thinks he ought to Aiave the power, and probably exer- 
cises it, i n a season of no panic, in anticipation of the grant of such 
HUthority by the Commissioners and the Legislature. 

TUR reform of the Pf»lire has for some years been pressed 
on the consideration of Cs wermnenl and has engaged its careful 
attention. The Police Commission made several recommendations, 
some of which have been adopted. The pay of officers in the lower 
r.anks has been raised, a competitive examination is held for selection 
of candidates for Siil)-In5peclorships, .and a police training school has 
been opened at Bliagaipni. The head of the Department is not deaf 
to the demands of ihe time. Mr. Henry has also sympatliy for the 
natives and is willing to extend to them a helping hand. There was a 
time wlien members of respectable native famines took seivice in the 
Police. Those days are. being levived. It is a sign of the limes that^ 
young M.ihomedans of lespectability have, been induced by Mr. Henry 
to .accept service in his Department, It is calculated to serve two 
useful purposes. It will raise the status of the Department and give 
employment to a class tliat finds lime hang heavy on its hands. There 
are scions of good and old families who want appointments there are 
those who, though not in actual want, look upon Government service 
as a recognition of their status in society. Notwithstanding, it was 
difficult to persuade them to accept appointments In the lower ranks. 
Mr. Henry’s influence has removed the stumbling block. We 
are glad to learn that he Iras con/eried on sutfli young men in 
Behar posts of Sub*In‘*perlnr and Joint-Inspector with prospects 
of rapid promotion provided they prove ihem'selves deserving. 
If this new class is allowed to continue, it is hoped that, in course 
of time, the ordinary complaint against Police officers will gradually 
diminibh, if not disappear altogeiher. It is not thought advisable to 
adniil ail sorts of candid.iies to open competition and, therefore, a 
limited number are allowed to compete for a fixed number of appoint- 
ments as Superintendeiiis. Natives have, therefore, no chance 
of entering this post by the door of either competition or nomina- 
tion, except in due course of proiiioiiou from the lower ranks. Wc 
would suggest that at least one or two natives may be allowed to com- 
pete yearly as in the Opium Oepaitmeiit. 
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The Faculty of Ari*t met to-day. The attendance was very full and 
unprecedented, for 84 members were present. Some came from dis- 
tant stations. Fiv^ renresentalives selected for the Syndicate. 

Of the old repre^ehi iiivps only Dr Sirror has been re-eler ^**'1, the 

other four, A«hiur'«!h Moolc-rje**, Kill Chnrn 

Ananda Mnhiin Rose, and A. F W. 'Xbdiir Rahman tjoi i r out. Thpir 
places b*ave been filled no by Father Lifont, Mr. Gil'laud, N iwah 
Ameer Hossein, and Mr. Risley, The meetinjj did not disperse 
without Dr. Guriidas Banerj^e strongly resenting certain re- 
marks made by Sir James Westland. The latter (jfr'‘red the usn d 
explanation that nothing oflfensive had beenm-iut. Messrs. Ko\v»» 
'and Pedler also had to declare that they had not used the offen- 
sive expression imputed to them by a member who sat close to them and 
who was obliged to bring it to the notice of the Chairman. Dr Sircar, 
by a majority of 2 votes, was also re-elected chairman of the Faculty. 
The rival candidate was the Rev. E. Lafont. 

The prosecution of Mr. John Croft iind^r the M»‘rrhandise Maiks 
Act and the Penal Code Ins failed. The jmv, under the lead of 
Captain Allison, the foreman, iinanimonslv derlareil that there w.as 
nothing proven against the defendant. The Judge taking the verdict 
to be not guilty, discharged the accused, In the charge to the jury, 
the Judge seemed not to be in fivonr of conviction. Mr. Cioft, he 
said, had been prosecuted before. Tliis w is the second prosecution, 
and it was impossible to say what other troubles were awaiting 
him. “ The case was first begun under tlie Excise Act, then the 
present case was tak'^n up, and if it broke down who knows what 
would be done next. If this was the law, it was so much the worse 
for those who broke Ir." The defence had t ik^n the precaution to ask 
the Judge to examine all the respectable European wine merchants in 
the city and high officials who had tasted his wines and pronounced them 
excellent. The feeling against the accused ivhicli was very strong 
in the first prosecution began to evaporate and the charge in the 
present was, under instructions, confined to a point in which there 
was no legal evidence. A thorough enquiry would, it was felt, be 
an unusually lengtliy one and drag into court men and things fioin 
the least suspected qii irters. Tlje Revenue fioard, which specially 
watched the fiisi piosecution and which fact spurred the M igistrate, 
who found the accused lechnicalty guilty of m imifartnre of spirits in an 
tiiilicensed place, grew indulgent as the second prosecution ripened 
or rather the preparations for the drfioice assimied alarming 
proporiiims. it was known wlien the jury was «jmpanel|e»l, if not 
earlier, that the prosecuiion would hieak ilowu. A good opportunity 
lias been lost to tlie public <if knowing the tucks of uade. The, paper 
on hacleriology whicli we reproduce elsewhere tells us that from the 
same kind of grape, a half dozen «liff"rcui wines may be obtaitied, 
and liini a Rhine wine may be hritl from a New Jersey gr.ipe. Why 
may not, iherefoie, Scotch, French and Genii HI wiiies and spiiits be 
inaiiufaclured at Calcutta ? 

The death of Ge.neial R inabn juog Rmi liihirlur is a great relief 
to Maharaja Birshumshere. The Genei-.d was the llnrd son nf M iha- 
raja Sir Jung fJaliadur, the ablest of staresmeti Nefral produced, 
and the stawnrliHsi of allies the Biitish (i iverumeot liad in India. 
Of all the «ons of Jung Bihadni, G'*neral Rinabir Jung was un- 
q'lestionably the most intelligent. His capacity for business was 
adrnitted by all. He had been, before the last ma*>sacie at Nepal, 
Minister-in-Chief of an extensive portion of lus country and 
officiated several limes as Prime Minister during the absence from 
Nepal of his uncle Maharaja Su R m adip Sing Raiia B ilndiir and was 
looked upon as the successor elect of his uncle in the Prime M - 
nislership. It is scarcely necrss.aiy to recall the incidents of 
!the revolution effected m N-pal in 1885, thiongh the dastardly 
a.ssa88inations and murders by B'rsnuni'iJiere, the present Prim'* 
lAlinister, and liis accomplices. M diar tj i Sir Rinadip Sing was 
murdered while at his evening prayers. The conspirarors despatched 

gang to the residence of Geiierai Jugguf Jung, th»* eldest sou of 
Maharaja Jung Bahadur. Juggiit Jung, and liis son, Ytiddlia Pratap 
Jung, in whose veins fl iwed the blood of Nepal royalty, for his 

The Indian Association for the Oaltivation of Scieaoe. 

Lecture by Babu Rajendia Nath Chatierjer, m.a., on Wednesday, 
the nth InM., at 6-30 P.M. Subjtct : Refraction (continned). Prism- 
Minimum deviation. 

Lecture by B ibii Syamadas Mukeijee, M.A., on Thursday, the 12th 
iiiHt., Kt 3 P.M. Subject : Analytical Conics.— Anlmnnonic properties 
>f Conics. 

7, 1896. Mahbndra Lai. Sircar, M.d., Honorary Secretary, 


mother was the sister of Prince Troilokya Bikram Shah, the father 
of the present King, Piiihvi bir Bikram Shah, were shot like dogs by 
Birshiiimihei^*’^ men. The other sons of M iharaja Jung Bahadur 

would h.H'»* in'»t wi'h the same fate, hut having received timely inti- 
mation of Bo'.hu iish-ic's m ifderoiis plans, ihry bti xeeded in es- 
caping to the Biiiish R'.ideu. y. The t»-eatmeiit ilicy received from 
Colonel B'iik^cy, the Biilish R--?ident, was simply extraordinary. It 
was characterised by the utmost harshness. For days together the 
R**sideocy w IS sntroiiuded liy Birshumshere’s hordes thirsting for 
the bloofi of the refugees. Fiiliug to nphohl British prestige, and 
Biitish honour iml fiiih as well, C douel Berkley did all in his power 
to recognise the G ‘v^rnment of B rshuuish“re. If General Ranabir 
and bis br nliers bad been permuted to stay for a we^k at the British 
Residency, the N m iles»» army and tne people would, by that lime, 
have been uudeceivf*d of the false rumour set afoot that Ruiabir 
Juug had murd'*red his uncle Rinadip, and lh“ pii»iishm'“nr of B r- 
sluimshere would h ive followed indue course. Birshumshere knew 
this well. II** ex-rted all Ins arts for compelliiig’ tlie refugees, 
thiougli th'* Biitish R»sidenr, to come to British India. General 
Rinabir Jung, accorrlmgly, vvtb bis brothers and cousins, were 
forced to leave N 'pal. .Since then these Nepalese noblemen are 
living as exiles in British India. General Rinabir, last year, had 
applied to Lortl Elgin for an .allowance, setting forth the v-aliiable 
services of Mihirajali lung Biliiflur during the Sepoy Mutiny as 
the basis of his claim. The application was curtly refiisetl. Writing 
on the 30th of M ly 1858 to the Secret Commutee of the East India 
Company, Lord Canning said, — “ I liad the satisfaction of offering to 
the Maharaj i Jung Bih idur in full Durbar, my cordial thanks 
for the aid which the Giverument of India had received from him 
and from his brave soldiers, aud my assurance that the friendly 
conduct of his Goverum*nt aud the exertion and successes of his 
troops, would be held in grateful recollection, not less in England 
th in ill India.” Lord L losdowue, while spe iking at Q leita, in Oc- 
tober 1889, said,— “ Of one thing you m ly be sure, the British 

Guvcrnmeiit does not forget ihose vvlio have deserved well at 

Its b.ands.” Kucourageil hy tliese w »rds, the son of M.iharaj.a Jung 
Bahadur, iu a time of deep distress, had appealed to the Viceroy of 
India either to allow him “to see such of the prince.s of India as be- 
long to houses c<»uiiected witu onrs or equil to ours in lineage or blood,” 
or “ that a sniiable pension be gr.inled to me by the British Govern- 
ment of India for en.ibliiig me to live, as far as possible, after the man- 
ner of a Nepalese nolileman belonging to the house of Maharaja Sic 
Jong Bahului.” The Genet al was not allowed to visit Cashmere. 
As regards other places, the reply was, — “ a circular order, such as 
you suggest, could not be c<)uvenieoily issued outlie subject of your 
visits to N itive Chiefs in India ; but if yuu give notice to the Foreign 
Dep.iitment of ymir desire to vi!,ii any specified Chief, you will bo 
(inly advised whetlier llie m liter can be Urranged.” The pension was 
<iiil of toe qo'*sMon — “ His Excelleni,y the Viceroy is unable to enter- 
tain your ptayei for the grim of a pension.” Next Ran.abir Jiing tried 
to apprtrach the Q i«*eii-E npress through the Piiiire of Wales who h.ad 
viMted N -pal or talher the terrai and had seen the General there. 
His Royal Highne«.s expressed his regiet “at not being able to lako 
up his c i-^e.” General Rio ibir becime greatly depressed. He had 
been living at B mares with his family. H t was in the prime of man- 

hood, app iremly lieilthy and stioug. His death has been sudden. 
Indeed, the mtellig-nce of bis demise h is pri-ceded that of Ins illness. 
He talked English ll leutly, and h id b-r*n a careful reader of military 
histories. His coiiversatmii was delighiful. He w is singularly free 
ft Mil vanity. MiliirijiSo L'i':hm'*sw ir Sug of irbh mga used to 
help him latg-dy wnh funds. Indeed, without the Maharaja’s assist- 
ance, he would not have succeeded in dragging his existence so long 
III exile. He leaves a large family. Is it loo murh to hope that the 
British G ivernmem w II do to them what both gratitude and genero- 
sity would dictate ? 

The little that Ranabir was allowed to bring away, he spent in 
his preparations' for re-enlenng Nepal, where he was sure he would 
be hailed by the Army which was attached to him. Half an hour’s 
delay fiustrated all his plans. He made more than one attempt and 
had not given up his idea of returning to his own as the conquering 
hero. Birshumshere was in such dread of him that, when he visited 
Benares, for a plunge in the holy stream, he turned himself Into a 
pnrd in.ashin to escap‘* the ire of his cousin, 

1)1 Mmcb 1888, the General had offered his services to Lord Oufferin 
**fora pnictical and peaceful setilemeut ot the difficulty with Tibet 
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and Sikim. Si» .Moriimer Dut<ind, then Fniei^jn S-cretnry, replied, 
“ The Governnieni of Indi.i are se isihle of ilie friendly disposition 
which prompted y«)ii to make this offer ; and thnii»h they are iinahle 
to avail theni'’elves of your help I am desired to thank yon for the 
good will you have shewn towards them.^’ Tuon^h willing, pursuing 
the policy of his father, to help the Rniish, (leoeral Rniahir would 
not do anything which would in any way detract fimn ihe independ- 
ence of Napal, and viewed with pain and disgust the conversion, hy his 
cousin, of hid country into a hiiff^i Slate. He maintained his 
hatred for him to the last, refiiMug to receive from him any 
pecuniary assistance. 

The following valued tesiim my to the worth the deputed comes 
from a distinguished European memher of the lodian Civd Service : 
“ I, too, knew Gnoeral Rin ahir Jung. My wife and I travelled up with 
him from iny sl.itimi to Ben ues on onr way to M nni- Pal in 1892, and 
we found linn a charming companion, with polished manners and 
great intelligence. Wu it a wasted life w is his 1 Aoihitims, a soldier 
to the tip of his fingers, warm-lieai ted, his were miterials which few 
Governmeuts would have neglected to unli!*f.” 


REIS & RA WET. 

Saturday^ Match 7 , t8g6, 

THE LATE DR. REINHOLD ROST. 

Reuter, to whom nothing comes amiss, did not think 
it fit to cable the death of Dr. Reinhold Rost. This 
week’s mail brought this very sad intelligence 
to India. The first intimation of the loss of that 
Orientalist, for which we were not prepared and 
which was to us a bolt from the blue, we 
received in the letter we publish below. We will 
preface it by extracts from letters from the deceased 
received in Calcutta which will shew the man and his 
troubles leading to his death We are extremely 
obliged to “ W P.D./' though he brings us sad news. 

THE EXTRACTS. 

1896, January 17. — I am better than when 1 last 
wrote, but cannot recover strength and spirits. 

January 3. — After a long and painful illness, I am 
glad to be able to give you a sign of my existence 
and above all to wish you a happy and prosperous 
New Year. May your noble and disinterested 
efforts to promote peace, good-will and general cul- 
ture be ever more successful and appreciated ! 

1895, July 5. — Much as I appreciate your kind 
letters, eacii gives me a sort of pancy as I feel guilty 
that you whose time is so enormously taxed and so 
precious should waste even half an hour upon me. On 
the other hand, I am under such lasting obligations to 
you that 1 can never sufficiently shew you my grati- 
tude ; and it is but a small affair if 1 send you now 
and then a cutting that you may utilize. 

Lord George Hamilton is not likely to allow hirn- 
.self to be led by the nose as his predecessors in office ! 
have done. If he had been Secretary of State 3 
years ago I should probably still be Librarian. Now 
nothing can be done for me. 

June 7. — You will be sorry to learn that these two 
years of incessant worry, anxiety and vexation have 
brought on diabetes, the terrible illness to which 
three of my best friends — Sir Henry Yule, Dr. 
Burnell, and Pratan Cb. Roy — have fallen victims. 

I am at present under tlie usual strict diet which 
may arrest the progress uf tlie disease for a time. 
At any rate, it is the beginning of the end. As this 
result is directly traceable to the treatment I have 

received at s hands, the world ought to know 

when I Am gone something about it. 

March 8. — Th^ death of Sir H. Rawlinson is a 
great blow tome. He was my staunch friend, and I 
owed mainly to him my appointment to the librarian- 


ship. Now all appointments are made by the grace* 
of . * • 

I have just recovered from the influenza and am' 
still very weak. 

January 11.— But what I shall soon need is re- 
munerative work ; for the catalogues on which 1 have 
been engaged since March will be completed long 
before midsummer. Unfortunately, my eyesight 
begins to fail, and my left hand is refusing to obey 
me, which makes writing irksome and a labour. 

1894, September 28. — I will send you literary 
scraps a.s occasion offers, and write you a few lines 
when I think you can help a good cause or expose an 
abuse, but my own career has been too humble 
to be noticed. 

August 31. — I have now, in the second half of 
my 73rd year, to work harder tluut I have done since 
my school days, and I may be excused for saying 

that I bear a deadly grudge for having 

reduced me to this conditioti. However, there is no 
use ill kicking against the pricks, and I can but 
work as long as my eyes can see, and my left hand 
can hold the pen. 

September 24. — I have, like yourself, an unbound- 
ed hatred of all literary humbug and disingenuous- 
ness, just as I cherish, in the opposite direction, as 
unbounded an admiration of all unselfish devotion 
to literary researcli for its own sake. I simply adore 
men like Prof. Cowell at Cambridge who, though 
by far the greatest Sanskrit and Zend scholar in this 
country, is all but unknown outside the narrow circle 
of specialists, &c. 

I am on good terms with Tawney whom I have 
known for many a long year. 

On any man or question I shall at all times be 
most happy to give you my opinion unreservedly 
and to the best of my ability ; this is the very least 
thing I could do in recognition of the noble services 
you have rendered me. I, cannot write long letters, 
— my right hand had become palsied some 10 years 
ago, and now my left seems inclined to follow suit. 
Still I can dictate when I can no longer write. My 
literary tastes in various outlying departments which 
I should so much like to cultivate have to be 
kept under lock and key while I have to work for 
my bread and butter 

My cataloguing ‘job’ will terminate about Easter. 

I hope by iliat time my two sons will be able to 
earn their own living. 

When I am gone, my family will be pennileliS, 
and my invalid wife will be a charge to her children, 
as there is no widow’s pension. Most of the mem- 
bers of Council and the departmental'' Secre- 
taries have Indian pensions in addition to their 
handsome salaries. I was overtaken by the super- 
annuation rule soon after it was made, and some com- 
pensation should have been made to me ; but 

willed otherwise. He is the only man living to 

whom 1 bear an implacable hatred. Even for 

who has tried to do me every possible injury I have 
but contempt. 

February 23.— You will be pleased to learn 

that at last, after 14 weeks’ delay, — — • 

has placed the scheme regarding my being em- 
ployed on cataloguing the printed books in Dravi- 
diaii and other Indian characters before the Library 
Committee, and that it has been recommended. I 
may thus, for the next two years, by dint of working 
all day earn ;^250 per annum, which will go at least 
some way cowards making up for the loss of £400 
by my superannuation pro* 
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posed that I should be paid by the number of title 
cards sent in to my successor, thus treating me as a 
literary hack, and as I am a poor man and cannot 
help myself, I have no option but to submit. 

January 26. — Mr Tawney is doing his utmost to 
qualify himself by degrees for the multifarious duties 
and requirments of the post, fully aware as he is of 
his many shortcomings. 

THE LETTER. 

London, F'eb. 14, 1896. 

I am sure you and many of your readers will be 
grieved to hear of the death of your old friend Dr. 
Reinhold Rost. He went down this day week to fulfil 
his weekly engagement at St. Augustine’s College, 
Canterbury, He reached the station, well apparently, 
but had hardly walked 200 yards before he vvas seized 
with a violent pain in the region of the heart. 
A passing labourer gave him his arm, hut, almost 
immediately after, he fell to the ground and was 
carried to the College, where he died shortly after, 
without apparently recovering consciousness. 

A telegram was sent to his family of his being 
alarmingly ill. His younger son, Surgeon Lieute- 
nant Ernest Rost, left immediately for Canterbury, ar- 
riving at about 10 p. m., but, by that time, all was over. 

His funeral took place on Wednesday, the 12th, at 
Hampstead cemetry, on a lovely and mild spring-day 
with bright sunshine, one might have thought it was 
mid June, instead of mid February. 

The gathering at the grave was all one could desire, 
as a testimony of true regard for the most eminent 
Oriental philologist of his day,” as well as for one of 
the most loveable of men. 

The service was conducted by the Rev. Dr. 
Scholl, the chaplain of the German Chapel Royal, 
St. James’. The India Office was represented by Sir 
George Birdwood, Mr. Tawney, the present Librarian, 
Mr. Danvers, and Mr, Wade, Sub-Librarian, who 
for many years had worked under Dr. Rost. 
St. Augustine’s College by the Rev. Mr. Baggis, 
Ceylon by Don Wickram isinghee de Zilva, Oriental 
Publishers by Mr. Doubleday of Constable and Co„ 
and Mr. Luzac, the British Museum by Professor 
Bendall, and among others were the Rev. E. R. j 
Orger, the Rev. R Gwynne, Mr. Bischoff, Mr. 
Waters, Mr. Pirie Duff, &c., &c. 

One most pleasing feature was the presence of 
three messengers from the Library Department of 
the India Office (closed that day out of respect to the 
deceased) who placed a beautiful wreath upon the 
coffin. Another beautiful wreath was sent by the 
Princess Buonaparte. I enclose an obituary notice 
from the “ I’imes” of the loth instant, which you 
may be pleased to publish. 

As soon as it was known that the family had been 
left with a very slender provision, a movement was at 
once started, with a view to bringing the name of the 
widow to the notice of the First Lord of the Treasufy, 
that a grant may be made to her out of the “Civil 
List Pension Fund.” Dr. Rost’s many friends in India 
will be glad to hear that the movement has been 
most heartily responded to by many influential men 
representing all that is best in literature and culture. 
The Universities of Scotland will show the names 
of their two representatives in the House of Com- 
mons, the Lord Advoca e and Mr. J. A. Campbell. 
Literature will be represented by the Rt. Hon. James 
Bryce, m.p., and Sir W. W. Hunter. Oriental scholar- 
ship by the illustrious Max Muller, Professor Rhys 
Davids, Profes.sor Bendall, and Mr. Rapson of the 


British Museum. The India Office by Sir Charles 
Bernard, Sir George Birdwood, and Mr. Tawney. 
Bombay by Mr. J. M. Maclean, m.p., for Cardiff, ami 
India generalljr by Mr. Bhownaggree, M.P., and Mr. 
D. Naoroji. 

I hope to keep you informed of the progress of 
the movement. It is hoped we may obtain repre- 
sentatives of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge 
and Dublin. 

In closing, allow me to say that the most prominent 
feature of his character was his profound humility 
and self-effacement. I am told by frequenters of 
the India Office Library, that to all alike, eminent 
public men like Mr. Bryce and humble natives of 
India residing in London for purposes of study, he 
was always the same obliging friend, placing at 
their disposal his unrivalled knowledge of Oriental 
languages. I am no linguist. It was only as a 
personal friend I had the honour of his intimate friend- 
ship for the last three years, and after more than 
half a century of life, anti having visited nearly 
every country save South America, I am only speak- 
ing the words of sober truth when I say that no more 
Nathaniel-like a man was ever committed to the grave 
than my dear and most valued friend Dr. Rost, 
whose dust now lies in Hampstead cemetry. 

I am, &c., 

W. P. D. 

THE ‘‘times’” obituary NOTICE. 

“ Oriental students will learn with regret of the death of Dr. 
Rcinhold Rost on Friday last, at Carjterbury, whither he had gone 
on his customary weekly visit to St. Augustine’s College. He was 
born on February 2, 1822, at Eisenberg, in Sixe Altcnburg, where 
his Father was Archdeacon, and was educated at the Gymnasium at 
Altenburg and the University of Jena, graduating at the latter place 
in 1847. In the same year he came to this country, and shortly 
afterward was appointed Oriental Lecturer in St. Augustine’s College. 
In one of his letters Dean Stanley speaks of meeting Rost at St. 
Augustine’s, and of the deep impression made on everyone present 
by his immense learning and modesty. Thirteen years afterward he 
was appointed secretary to the Royal Asiatic Society ; and in 1869 he 
became Librarian to the India Office, a post he held to the end of 
1893, when he was retired under the recent Order in Council on 
superannuation. Under his unremitting care this library gradu- 
ally became the most complete repository of Oriental Manuscripts 
in Europe, and the resort of Oriental scholars from all parts of the 
world. But it was not by his official labours that Dr. Rost gained 
his unique reputation, nor by his published works, which were far 
too few ; but rather bv the universality, the profundity, and the 
absolute accuracy of his linguistic attainments, and the readiness 
and freedom with which he placed his unbounded stores of know- 
IccTge at the unrestricted disposal of fcllow-labourcrs. He was the 
most many-sided authority on Oriental philology of his day ; but he 
.tlwavs seemed more willing to work for others than for his own- 
profit ; and thus pursuing the unohstrusivc tcnoiir of his labours for 
close on 50 years he slowly, but surely, won not only the respect 
and admiration of his contemporaries for the solidity of his scholar- 
ship, but their warm affection and regard for the integrity, genero- 
sity, and modesty of his character, A full account is given \w The 
Times of October 3, 1893, of Dr. Rost’s services in connexion with 
the India Office ; but his heart was always at St. Atigustinc’s and 
it is with St. Augustine’s and Canterbury that he will always be 
most fondly associated by those who knew and loved him best. 

Among the works published by Dr. Rost may be mentioned a 
treatise on the sources of the ancient Burmese laws and a descrip- 
tive catalogue of the palm-leaf manuscripts belonging to the Imperial 
Public Library of St. Petersburg, 1852. He edited Professor H. H. 
Wilson’s * Essays on the Religions of the Hindus and on Sanskrit 
Literatur,’ which appeared in five volumes between the years 1861 
and 1865 ; H. B. Hodgson’s Essavs (two vols, 1880) and Miscell- 
aneous Papers on Indo-Cbina (four vols., 1886-88). He also 
edited the last three volumes of Tnibner’s ‘Oriental Record,* and 
was a contributor to the ‘ Encyclopiedia Britannica.* He was 
honourarv M.A. of Oxford and LL.D. of Edinburgh, and was a 
member of many learned societies. He was created a Companion 
of the Order of St. Ann in 1851, c.i.e. in i888, Chevalier of the 
Order of Wisa in 1889, and Companion of the Prussian Order 
of the Crown in 1893. In February, 1894, in recognition of 
his services to Oriental literature, he received the Order of the 
North Scar from the King of Sweden.” 

Everybody who knew Dr. Rost would unhesitating- 
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Iv admit the correctness of the testimony which the 
Times bears to his worth. He made the India Office 
Library what it should be, a centre of research 
with Oriental scholars in every part of the world. 
Dr. Rost always placed the stores, vast as they were, 
of his own knowledge at the service of others. It 
has been said that in this way the work he did 
through the minds and hands of others would be as- 
tonishing for its variety and quantity. One had 
only to ask Dr. Rost, and forthwith suggestions of 
the utmost value, with clear indications of the sources, 
would flow from the great scholar. A more unselfish 
man it would be difficult to name. He lived more 
for others than for himself. 

It may not be generally known that the English 
translation of the A/ahabharata, begun by Pratapa 
Chandra Roy and continued by his widow, was first 
suggested to the publisher by Dr. Rost. This was 
gratefully acknowledged by Pratapa Chandra in 
the prefatory notice issued with the first fasciculus 
of the work. That gigantic enterprise is almost com- 
pleted. Dr. Rost had all along befriended it warmly. 
It was through his good offices that the publisher was 
enabled to present a copy of the English Mahabharata 
to the Queen-Empress. The English translation of 
Charaka also that has been begun by Pundit Abinash 
Chandra Kaviratna of Calcutta had Dr. Rost’s hearty 
support. His enforced retirement, under the Trea- 
sury minute which could not properly be applied 
to him, from the India Office, where he was all 
round the most useful and the most competent man 
at the head of the Library, suddenly deprived him 
of half his income. He had not been able to make 
any provision for his family. Tliis preyed upon 
his spirits and shortened his valuable life. It must 
be said in justice to the India Office authorities that 
Dr. Rost was allowed to complete his tertn for half 
pension. Oriental scholars visiting England used 
to receive Dr. Rost’s hospitality. This was a 
heavy drain on his slender income. After his 
retirement. Orientalists in every part of the world 
combined to make up a purse for him. Learned 
men, however, in all countries, are never flush of 
cash. The purse, therefore, tliat Wris got up could 
not go far to relieve Dr. Rost of his anxieties. 

Sweets to the sweet. It was a graceful act of the 
India Office to f)lace the wrf?atli on the grave of 
one whom it had forced out of its Librariauship and 
the world. 

RECENT ADVANCES IN H ACTERIOLOGY, 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO FOOD. 

BY M. V. BALL, M. D. 

Bacteriology is, coinpararivclv, a recent science. Qnlv within 
the last ten years has it received any special attenrion, and within 
this time it has been given a place in tiie medical colleges and 
become recognized as an important department of knowledge. 

Municipalities arc forming laboratories for bacteriological work, 
and governments are instituting, on a large scale, researches wiiich 
must eventually be of great service to mankind. It is hardly to 
be expected that this subject should as yet be the common pro- 
perty of any but those who have made it a special study, and, 
therefore, a few words as to the nature of bacteria will not be 
out of place here. 

Bacteria — from the Greek, meaning little or minute rods — is a 
term applied to various forms of organisms, microscopic in size, 
closely allied to the lower tvpcs of fungi and algjc ; usually con- 
taining no chlorophyl ; capable, in many instances, of propelling 
themselves with swift motion through the liquids in which they 
are found, and possessing, for this purpose small cilia or flagella, 
like other types of microscopic plants. 

They arc very minute, requiring for their detection powerful 
lenses. Some idea of their size may be obtained from the state- 
ment that in the space of a.n inch from 15,000 to 20,000 can be 
pllced side by side ; bu., growing together in large numbers as 
they do, such aggregations or colonies can readily be seen wit b 


the unaided eye', though the individual members of these colonies 
cannot be recognized. 

Bacteria are neither yeasts nor moulds, though possessing some 
of the characters of both. 

The name, “ bacteria,” is not a good one, since other than rod- 
sliapcd organisms arc collected under this group. Micrococci are 
globular or spherical bacteria ; bacilli arc the rod^shapped bacteria ; 
and spirilli are spiral formed or twisted bacteria. The colonies of 
one form arc not to be distinguished from the others, but under 
the microscope the difference in shape is readily made out. 

Bacteria arc quick breeders ; they multiply very rapidly. From 
one or two germs thousands arc obtained in the course of a few 
hours. Some one has made the calculation that a single germ, 
if uninterrupted in its growth, would fill an ocean with its pro- 
geny in five days ; but, fortunately, it di^^< its own grave by the 
poisons it generates, and so puts a limit to its growth. Some re- 
quire several days before geriniriation occurs. Two kinds of 
growth arc known : One, in which reproduction is a process of 
fission or scgmcntation--one bacterium dividing itself into two, 
and each of these again sub dividing— in reality, a continu- 
ation rather than a reproduction. And a second kind, known 
as sporulation. 'Fhe germ gives rise to a spore, the spore then 
takes on a separate existence, and, wlten the conditions favourable 
to maturation exist, it gives rise to a new germ. 

Both forms of growth are utilized by the same bacterium. Under 
ordinary conditions it multiplies by fission when a permanent 
form is advantageous, or, as some think, when the soil is par- 
ticularly rich, it produces spores. Spores have not been found in all 
bacteria ; those possessing them are very resistant to all physical 
and chemical agencies, and withstand a high degree of heat without 
being destroyed. 

For the different bacteria different conditions are necessary, 
fust as different plants require different kinds of soil and temper- 
ature, so these minute plants react differently and demand tor their 
growth various surroundings. Some arc not at all particular, and 
flourish on any sort of soil. They arc like weeds that grow 
without attention ; others again arc as sensitive as hothouse 
plants, and require very carefully prepared media and a suitably 
regulated temperature. While some species demand a plentiful 
supply of oxygen, others grow only when this is excluded. Sun- 
light is usually destructive ; an alkaline medium is better tolerated 
than a neutral one, and acids arc usually harmful. Mosture is 
necessary to growth. 

Bacteria are not only disease producers, they manufacture a host 
of products beneficial and essential to life. Life itself depends, in 
a great measarc, upon the actions of these minute plants, which 
transform the complex molecules into their elements and make 
them fit for assimilation. If we could separate the imlustrial 
germs from the pathogr^nic or disease producers and domesticate 
the former, while we drive the latter out of existence, life would 
be more worth the living. This is gradually being attempted. 
Scientists are pointing out to us the properties of individual 
varieties and showing us the methods of cultivation ; while hygen- 
i!>t5 and thciapcutists arc doing all tftcy can to exterminate the 
destroyers of life ; so that wc can already see how, in a few years, 
cholera will be a rare disease, and tuberculosis will no more be 
counted as the cause of one-fifth of all deaths. 

What advances, if any, have been made in recent years as 
relates to the subject of foods ? This is the topic I have been 
asked to consider : “ Bacteria in their relation to food.’* 

First of all, I desire to take np the most important of foods, 
namely, water. Water is a food, became it is necessary to sustain ' 
life, and coiuidcrcd in this sense, air might also be classed as a food. 
But whether or not we call water a food, there arc other reasons 
suffic ient for us to make it a matter for consideration here. 

Formerly a good water was one which came up to a certai^i^jdicmi- 
cal standard. The amount of chlorides and nictates was determined, 
the hardness was computed and the total amount of solids ascer- 
tained. If a water did not contain more than one grain of 
chlori'ic per gallon, it was deemed potable. To-day, while 
chemical analysis still has an important place in the examination 
of water, it ir. -ist go hand in hand with the biological or bacterio- 
logical analysi , and wc must know what sort of living organisms 
inhabit or arc to be found in the specimen in question. 

In the early days of bacteriology much stress was laid upon the 
number of bacteria found in a given quantity of water, and water 
containing more than 500 colonies to the cubic centimeter was 
deemed unfit fr>r drinking, but now it is not so much the quantity 
as the quality if the bacteria that is looked for. One typhoid 
bacillus in a gallon of water is more dangerous than one million 
ordinary water bacteria ; in fact, it would render the water im- 
potable, while the latter would be harmless. Thus, this water 
analyst of ro-dav must be a competent bacteriologist ils well as 
chemist ; and robe a bacteriologist means a pathologist as well, for, 
in the investigation of bacteria, animals must be used for ex- 
periment, and the nature of the diseaiei caused by tlie bacteria 
must be known to the experimenter. 

As ill the earlier chemical analyses, the chlorine itself was not 
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considc^^wl dangerous, but simply one of the indications of 
farcal contamination, so in the bacterial examination, the presence 
of certain harmless germs may indicate dangerous contaminations. 
For instance, the presence of the bacilli commonly found in 
human fxccs, which in themselves arc non-pathogcnic, would, 
of course, lead one to infer that human sewage had become mixed 
with the water eu ply. 

The methods lor the detection of typhoid bacilli in drinking 
water leave much to be desired. The examination is often under- 
taken too late, when the bacilli arc no longer present, or have 
been destroyed by the ordinary water bacteria. Typlu/nl bacilli 
do noi long in ordinary drinking water ; and yet, if the water 
be contaminated with them, a whole city or district can be- 
come infected in a short time, and when suspicion is directed 
to the water the germs have disappeared, 'fo a less degree this 
is likewise true of the clu)lcra spirillum, which acts so quickly 
and is so deadly, and which usually is spread tlirougn tlic drinking 
water. 

A method lately described, and which promises success, is to 
take a large quaniitv of tl^c suspected water (2000 cubic centi- 
meters) and add to it 2 grammes of peptone and 2 grammes of 
cliloridc of sodium. Place this in the incubating oven, and, if 
cholera germs arc present, tlicy will multiply rapidly, so that 
they can readily be detected in tiie course of ten to twelve 
hours. 

Hacteric examinations have been most useful in the testing of 
water filters, “ germ proof” filters, etc. Several filters arc now in 
the marker, which claim to be germ proof ; that is to say, which 
arc supposed to prevent the passage of bacteria through the very 
minute pores of the filter. These filters are made of baked clay, 
infusorial earth, porcelain, etc. As a rule, they can deliver a 
germlcss water only for a tew days in succession, when owing to 
the activity of the bacteria which have collected on the surface 
of the filter cylinder, the pores arc penetrated by the growth, 
and more bacteria than usual find their way into the water. 
This, ill some eases, can be prevented by a careful cleansing, every 
few days, of the filter tube. All tubes are not alike, and some 
afford no protection at all, though they clarify the water by keeping 
out the grosser particles of dirt. 

Filters are best tested by adding to the water, before filtration, 
some well known bacterium (usually the red pigment forming 
and rapid growing Bacillus prcxligiosus) making cultures before and 
then after filtration. If under suitable precautions the germ 
is found present in the filtered water, the filter is imperfect. 
In the testing of large filtering plants, where it is not expected 
that the water will be perfectly free from germs, quantitative 
methods must be used in order to tell what percentage of bacteria 
is left behind. 

The large filtering plants are in use in several cities, and, it 
seems to me, they arc of doubtful value only. It is true the water 
is more pleasing to the eye, and, for toilet and laundry purposes, 
more valuable ; but if the water is contaminated with disease 
germs, there is no surety that they will be among the 50 per cent, 
filtered out. They arc just as liable to pass through as the others, 
and such a water is not safe. From the sanitary point of view, 
filtering plants are only valuable when the water is uncon- 
laminatcd by human sewage, and to erect such a plant 
in our city, without paying any attention to the source of 
our water supplv, and even allowing it to be polluted along its 
whole course, will hardly reduce the death rate, though it may add 
to the aesthetic quality of the water. 

On^n average, ^00 deaths occur every year in this city from 
typhoid fever. This means at least 6,000 eases, from an ecti- 
nomic point of view, the persons affected are the most valuable 
members of society, chiefly young adults between the ages of 20 and 
40. expense, in loss of time, medical attendance, etc., is 

at least $100 for each ease, a total cost of $600,000 yearly from this 
one disease, to say noiliing about the loss of life ; atid all because 
we are obliged 10 drink the sewage of half a dozen towns above us, 
and the drainings from graveyards and pigsties along the banks 
of the Schuylkill. 

And while we arc thus treated by the cities above us, we send 
our sewage to the towns below. Some strict measures must be 
put into practice, which will prevent this pollution of our drinking 

The second important article of food, with which bacteriologists 
have busied themselves, is milk. A good milk must contain a 
certain amount of solids and fat, but it can be adiiUi rated vyilh 
far more harmful matters than water, and these other adulterations 
arc not so easily detected. 

A few hours after milking, ordinary milk has bc?n found to 
contain 1,000,000 germs Xo the cubic centimeter. How did these 

If the udders of the cow arc not kept clean, the first flow of 
milk will wash the dirt into the milking pan. If the man who 
milks the cow is uncleanly in his habits, using dirty lunds in the 
operation, the milk receives this dirt. If the stall is tlic place for 
milking, and other animals arc moving about, the dust raised fall# 


into the open pail and contaminates the fluid ; and, finally, in the 
transportation from the farmer to the collector, from the dealer to 
the customer, a hundred opportunities present themselves for tl»e 
entrance of bacteria, which, when once in, thrive Hburidantly, the 
milk being a rich and suitable soil for their growth. 

In the markets of Halle, Berlin and Lcipsic, Ranke succeeded 
in finding in the milk exposed for sale, considerable quantities 
of Cow dung, which, of course, greatly increased the number 
of germs to the cubic ccntimctcr--'in one ease up to 169,000,000. 

Bolle, the milkman of Berlin, who sells 60,000 quarts of milk 
daily, has endeavoured to make his large establishment conform to 
scientific requirements. lie has a competent bacteriologist, who 
ni.ikc8 frequent examinations of the protluet. The milk is obtained 
from such dairies only as arc under his inspection. Separate ex- 
aminations arc made of the different herds, so as to trace disease 
to its proper source. The collected milk is filtered each day 
through immcn.se sieves of gravel, which liavc first been subjected 
to a high degree of heat in 'order to sterilize them. The milk 
is forced through from below upward, and collected in proper 
vessels. Four thousand quarts pass through such a filter in one 
hour. By this means the dirt is removed and with it about 50 per 
cent, of the bacteria present. 

While this filtered milk keeps longer than unfiltcred, and 
is more readily sterilized, it is just as dangerous if disease germs were 
originally present, since, as was stated above, in connection with 
the filtration of water, the disease germs arc just as likely to be 
among the 50 per cent, that pass through as to be among those that 
remain. 

In order to render milk completely sterile, it must be subjected 
to such a degree of heat as will coagulate the casein and make the 
product undesirable in other ways. If, however, great care be 
exercised in the milking and sterilization be carried on at once or 
shortly after, a very moderate degree of heat will be sufficient 
to make the milk entirely sterile. 

One of the bacteria that is often found in milk has very resistant 
spores and, therefore, if milk becomes contaminated by exposure 
to the dust and dirt of the air or stall, ordinary warming or heating, 
as is done when milk is pasteurized (so-called sterilized milk), will 
not suffice to destroy these spores. 

Milk is often sold tons in bottles, and one would imagine that 
such a product was reasonably clean ; but this bottling is done in 
a very careless way, often in the street by some ignorant delivery 
boy, while the street sweeper is raising clouds of dust, some of 
which lodges in the exposed milk. 

Ill one dairy in Dresden, Germany, all the milk comes from stall 
fed or dry fed cows, experience having shown that such cows 
give a product that is less variable and contains fewer germs and 
sours less speedily than when they are fed on fresh grass. Great 
care is taken in the milking, and especial attention is paid to the 
cleanliness of the employees. After the milking the milk is placed 
ill coolers, where it remains two hours at a temperature of lo® C. 
Then it is put into a centrifuge in order to separate the dirt that 
might accidentally have fallen in. It is now warmed up to 65** C. 
(pasteurized) and collccied in half pint sterilized bottles, and 
the filled bottles again heated for one hour and three-quarters 
at 65* C. and quickly cooled. Such milk is reasonably sterile, and 
the method is the only one to be recommended. 

Unless all these steps are followed, the milk cannot be consider- 
ed sterile. 

What danger is there in milk from tuberculous cows ? This is 
a question which, just at present, i,s receiving considerable at- 
tention. 

Tuberculosis is very fre(|ucnt among cattle. In the slaughter 
houses of Berlin out of 142,000 head of cattle 21,000, or 15 per 
cent., were found to be tubercular. In all Prussia 10 per cent, 
of all the cattle slaughtered annually arc found to be affected with 
this disease. Some veterinarians claim that 30 per cent, of all cows 
arc infected, and that a herd cannot be found that is entirely free 
from the disease. From this one car: rcailily see the importance of 
this question. In New York Ci:y 900,000 quarts of milk are con- 
sumed daily, Cotibumption is likewise a very common disease, 
causing from one-third to one-fourth of all the deaths among 
adults, ar 1 many, if not the greater number, of the diseases of 
children are tubercular in origi.i. 

Is the cow an enemy to man ? Arc we warranted in accusing 
the milk of consumptive cows as being the cause of consumption 
in man f The last word has not yet been said on this subject. 
We can only give the opinions of authorities, the present beliefs 
gained from the knowledge at hand ; and these arc that if the 
udders of a cow arc unaffected, if there is no local tubcrculobis, 
no bacilli arc to be found in the milk, the milk may he considered 
safe. Yet later investigations have shown that tlie toxic principles 
of bacteria find their way into the milk, that the milk of an 
animal rendered immune to diphtheria or tetanus has the same 
properties as the scrum of the blood, and can protect other 
animals. If this is uncontroverted, then the milk of tuberculous 
or consumptive cows may have within it the products of the 
tubercle bacilli, and such milk may have the same effect upon 
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the human organisms as these products obtained artificially or from 
cultures outside of the body. The discussion on the benefits or 
ill effects of tuberculin has not yet been closed, and it is impossible 
to say, therefore, whether such milk, i. e., milk containing tuber- 
culin, is positively harmless or dangerous. 

In Paris all cows whose milk is offered for sale must be tested 
with tuberculin to prove their freedom from tuberculosis. Our 
own board of health has strongly advocated a similar test. 

Tuberculin has been found reliable in the greater number of 
cases, i. e., if an animal showed signs of temperature rise after the 
injection of the tuberculin, the disease has always been found 
present ; but the disease has been found when no rise has occurred, 
so that it is a jJositivc test only. Tuberculosis is present whenever 
there is a rise of temperature, but it is not necessarily absent if no 
reaction occurs. 

Because tuberculosis is so very frequent, because 2,700 deaths 
of adults between 15 and 45 occur every year in this city alone 
from this one disease, it behoves us to try every measure that 
holds out the slightest chance of success in reducing this awful 
mortality ; and, therefore, if only as an experiment, it would be 
worth the time and money to destroy every suspicious animal and 
thus prevent the sale of all milk save chat obtained from per- 
fectly sound cows. Any reduction in the death race from this 
disease will be step in advance, and efforts should be directed 
to this end at all cost. 

If the milk of consumptive cows is dangerous, then cheese and 
butter made from such milk is likewise dangerous, and the sale of such 
should be equally guarded against. 

In Germany, butter has been made from sterilized milk by the 
addition of pure cultures of certain bacteria, which have the power 
of coagulating the milk. Such butter has a constant flavour, and does 
not deteriorate so quickly as butter produced in the ordinary way. 

To summarize in regard to milk we can say chat, (1) a careful 
inspection of the dairy ; (2) a close examination of the cattle ; and 
(3) cleanliness in the transportation and sale, mast be rigorously en- 
^rped to safeguard the public health. 

As regards meat, little has been said or done. Meat is rarely 
used in the raw state, and cooking generally renders ineffective the 
germs likely to be found present. 

In the cities of Europe, careful inspection is practised at the 
abattoirs and meat from diseased cattle is excluded or sold under 
restrictions. Meat shops arc likewise kept very clean, and the meat 
is seldom exposed in filthy warehouses. In our own cities some 
of the meat offered for sale on the stands and in street shops is most 
unfit for food — some of it, indeed, in a state of putrefaction. Some 
cities have which make such meat liable to seizure, but these 
laws are scl,. 1 operative. 

The advi .cs in fermentation deserve attention, for though they 
are not, stri vly speaking, connected with our subject, yet so closely 
are the yeasts related to bacteria, and so similar arc the methods of 
cultivation, that any discoveries in the one field are sure to be of 
value in the other. Bacteria have always been a disturbing 
clement in industrial fcrinenrations and expensive methods have 
been resorted to to prevent the entrance of disease germs— disease 
here meaning impure or improper germs. 

The yeasts were formerly considered as few in number — as 
alcohol producers and non-alcohol producers ; no serious efforts were 
made to obtain pure cultures, but the mashes and brews were kept 
under such conditions that the foreign germs were prevented from 
growing or multiplying. Beer was stored in ice cellars, whisky was 
subjected to special temperatures, and other elaborate measures were 
used which can now be dispensed with if we start with pure cultures 
of yeasts at the beginning and avoid the entrance of impurities from 
air, water, etc. 

In Denmark, Hansen (and from him a school has originated) 
pays great attention to the cultivation of pure yeasts. Brewers can 
Qbtain from the laboratories such pure cultures and thereby insure 
a definite alcoholic strength, a constant flavour and a product that 
will not deteriorate, even under varying conditions of temper- 
ature, etc. 

By experimenting with different combinations of yeasts, various 
degrees of bitterness and different aromas can be developed. 

Wines depend very largely for their bouquet, not so much upon 
the grape as upon the particular germ or germs used in the fermen- 
tation of the juice. Experimenters have obtained, with the same 
kind of grape, a half dozen different wines by using as many 
different yeasts. As the pigment yeasts produce various colours, so 
the yeasts used in fermentation give rise to various ethers, and these 
ethers give the wine its peculiar bouquet. 

We should expect to obtain a Rhine wine from a New Jersey 
grape by using the yeasts which arc common in the Rhine region 
or on the Rhine grape. Even out of apple must a good testing wine 
has been produced by the use of particular cultures of yeasts. 

These researches have revolutionized German brewing, and the 
large breweries now have competent bacteriologists in their em- 
pl v, who attend to the cultivation of their yeasts. 

The spaces or holes n^culiar to certain cheeses are due to the 
evolution of gases during the ripening process. These gases are 


produced by certain bacteria, and by using pure cultures of these 
gas forming bacteria in the manufacture of cheese, these air spaces 
will always occur. The odour of cheese is likewise due to bacteria, 
and special flavours can thus be obtained at will by using the particu- 
lar germs. 

Bread made from pure yeasts will be found to be more digestible, 
to be lighter and to possess a sweeter flavour. Too little attention 
has been paid to this in baking. Mixtures of yeasts and bacteria* 
arc used, and the baking powder of the flour is blamed for poor 
results. Sour bread is usually due to a poor quality or impure 
kind of yeast. The soil out of which we obtain such important 
food stuffi has been studied baccerially and has been found to 
contain peculiar germs, which arc all necessary to the growth of 
the plant. These arc the so-called nitrogen-forming bacteria. 

They convert the nitrates into nitrites, the oxidizers of organic 
material more necessary to the well being of vegetable life than 
anything else. Instead of using tons of fertilizers, the agricul- 
turist of the future will cover his fields with cultures of the 
nitrogen germs and obtain better results. We will even have 
special germs for special plants. The science of agriculture is yet 
in its infancy, if wc may believe that promises held out to it by 
bacteriology. Even at present the agricultural colleges arc equip- 
ping themselves with laboratories for bacteriological research. 

Thus 1 have tried to show that the recent advances in this science 
are as nothing compared with what may yet be expected ; that in 
these germs, microbes and bacteria, mankind has deadly foes and 
also important friends ; that wc must do all we can to rid ourselves of 
the former and make the latter our willing slaves.— American 
Supplement^ Nov. 30, 1895. 


WHI NOT LIVE A OENTURT? 

**In the coming time,” said a famous English poet,” ** a man or woman 
eighty or oni* hoodred years old will be more beautiful than the youth or 
maiden of tw«*itty, a*^ the ripe fruit is more beautifol and fragrant than 
the green. These ripe men and women will have no wrinkles on the 
brow, no grpy hair, no bent and feeble bodies. On the contrary they 
will have peifeci hearing, clear eyesight, sound teeth, elastic step, and 
mental vigour.” ^ 

Does this sound absurd and imoossible ? Woy should it ? People over 
one hnndieil years old are frequently met with in these days, as4hey 
have been as far limn in records go back. A man is of no real value 
until he ispistfifiy and gained control of tiis passions and acquired 
some practical wisiloin. After that he ou\»hi to have from fifty to 
seventy-five woikoig years before him. Whoso dies short of one 
hundred (o.ir violence) dies of his own folly or that of his ancestors, 
one chief thing, however, we must learn. What is it? Take an illustra- 
lion — such as we multitudes of on eveiy side. 

Mr. Richard Leggate of Naw Bolingbrnke, near Boston, Lincoln- 
shire, is a man now soiiiewhai over seventy He is a farmer, well 
known and highly respected in his district. In the spring of 1891 he 
had an attack of infinenzi from which he never fully recuperated. 
The severe symptoms pissed away, o'f course, hut he remained weak. 
No doubt food would have built iiim up, provided he could have eaten 
and digested it. Yet here was. the trouble, his appetite was pour, and 
what little he took, as a matter of necessity rather than of relish, seem- 
ed to act wrong with him. Instead of giving him strength it actually 
profluced pain and distress in the sides, chest, and siomacn. 

Then *g.iin — winch is a common experience — he wmild f-el a craving 
for soin^tniog to eat ; yet on sitting down to a i.neal, in the hope to 
enjoy it, the stom ich would suddenly rebel against the proceeding, and 
he xvoiild inrn fmm the table without h iving Bw iHowed a m iilihfiil. 

Nothing could come of this but increasing weakness and it wasn’t 
long before it w »s all he could do to summon strength to walk aboiit. 

fr»r working on his farm, th<U to be sure, w is not to be thought of. 
He had a docto’^ iiteiHliug him, as we should expect. If the services 
of a le.uned medu .d man are ever needed they must be in such a case- 
wheu natuie seem-, to he all broken up, and the macninery runs slow, 
as our family clocks do when we have forgotten to wind them at the 
usual hour. 

Well, Ml. L'^ggaie took the prescribed medicines, but got no better. 
He asked ihe donor why that was and he appeared to be puigjcd for an 
answer at fi'st. N iiurally enough a doctor doesn’t like to admit that 
his medicines are doing no good, because he expe'*ls to be paid for 
them; and then there is his professional pride, besides. 

However, ho finally said, “ If my medicines fail to mak» yon better 
it is owing to your age.” Tnat idea was plain as a pikestaff, and if the 
patient had never got any better afterwards, why who could dispute 
what the doctor said ? Nobody, of course. It would look jiui as though 
Mr. Leggate were really going to pieces from old age.' But something 
subsequently happened which spoils that easy theory of the case. Wuat 
it was he tells us 111 a letter dated February 3rd, 1893. 

“ After doctoring several mouths without receiving any benefit, t 
determined to tiy Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup. 1 got a bottle from 
Mr. G H. Hanson, Chemist, New Bolingbrnke. After taking the Syrxip 
for a week I w murh .better. I had a good appetite, and whal l ate 
digested and strengthened me ; and by the time I had taken two boltlef 
\^'A\ well and Strang as ever. You may publish this statement you 
think pioper. (.Signed) Richard Leggate.” 

So it proved, after all, th it Mr. Leggate was not suffiring firbm old 
ag** (at seventy f Nonsense! but from indigestion and dylpepsia. 
Wnen M ither Seigel’i great discevery routed Ma/, he felt ^ ereli and 
strong as ever.” / 

Now for the moral: It it not Father Time who mows people down 
thus early in life; it is the Demon of Dyspepsia. .K^epi him away 
and— 'barring accidenti— you may live a century. / 
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TH#MAfi«MEDAN LITERART 
SOOIETT OF OALOUTTA. 

The thirty-secmid Annual Conversazione 
of the M-ahomedan Literary Society of Cal- 
cutta will he held at the Town Hall, oif Mon- 
day, the 23rd instant, at 9-30 P.M. 

• A. F. M. ABDUR RAHMAN, 

Honorary Secretary, 

Calcutta : 

• 16, Taltoliah, the 5th March, 1896. 
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It living been notified to the Proprietor of 
Bee^am’s Pills that certain unscrupulous 
dealers have recently been perpetrating a 
fraud in counection with the 4 anna box lately 
introduced, the public are requested to see 
that the retail ptices, (vts.^ 4 annas, 8 annas 
•r 12 annas or if. and Rs, 2 or 2f. 

9<f.) are clearly printed on the lid of each box. 
The fraud to which attention is drawn is that 
in the case of the two smaller sizes the prices 
have been obliterated and the bojces lepiesent- 
ed to be of higher value than they really 
are. 


Sole Wholesale Agents for India, Burma and 
Ceylon. 

a ATHERTON & 00 ., 

3, NEW CHINA BAZAAR STJIEET. 
Calcutta. 

Notice.— aibuld any difficulty be experi- 
enced in obtaining supplies the Agents will be 
happy to forward sample boxes at above Rupee 
rates plus V, P. P. Charges and Poslates, • 
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Bv SARADA PRASAD BANERJEE. 

ENOLISH PREPARATORY 
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For 3rd Class. 

INDIA READERS NO. 3 

For 4th Class. 

The above arc approved by the Central 
Teal-Book Committee. 

INDIA READERS NO. 2 

For sth Class. 

INDIA READERS NO. 1 

• For 6ih Class. 

These books are of remarkably simple style 
and quite suited to Indian students. 

In the Press 

SPEOIMEN PAPERS AND ANSWERS 

On the English Entrance Course for 1897. 

To be had of 

S; K. LAHIRl & Co., 

College Square, Calcutta. 
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Published on the i 6 th September^ i 8 gs 
Price : 

Cash R«. 5. Postage, &c, Ans. 4. Per 
V. P. P. R». 5 Alias 6. Credit Rs. 6. • 

■ AN INDIAN JODRNAUST: 

Life, Letters and Oorrespondence 

OF 

Dr. SAMBHU 0. MOOEERJEE, 

late Editor of “ Rets and RayyetP 
BY 

F. H. SKRINE* I.C..S., 

(Collector of Customs, Calriitta.) * 
The Volume, lunfonn with Moolcerjee’s 
1 ravels and Voyages in Bengal^ cimsistb of 
11101 e than 500 p>iges and contains 
• PORTRAIT OF THE DjDCTOR. 

DEDICATION (To Sir W. W. Hunter.) 
nis LIFE STORY. 

CORRESPONDENCE OF DR. S. C. MOOKERJEE. 

Letters 

to, from Ardagh, Col. Sir j.c., 

to Atkinson the late Mr. K.K.T., C.s., 

to Banerjee, Babn Jyotish' Chunder. 

from Banerjee, the late Revd. Dr. K. M. 

to Banerjee, Babu Sarodaprasad. 

from Bell, the late Major Evans. 

from Bhaddaiir, Chief of, 

to Binaya Krishna, Raja. 

to Chrlu, Rai Bahadur Ananda. 

to Chatterjee, Mr. K. M. 

from Clarke, Mr. S,E.J. • 

from, to Colvin, Sir Auckland. 

to, ffom DiifiTcnn and Ava, the Marquis of. 

from Evans, the HonMde Sir Griffith H.P. 

to Ganguli, Babu Kisaii Mohan. 

to Gliuse, Babu Nabb Kissen. 

to Giibsh, B<)i)U K ill Piosanna. 

I to Graham, Mr, W. 

from Giiffin, Sir L^pel. 
from (rtili.i, Babu Satoda Kant, 
i to Hall, Dr. Fitz Edwaiil. 

I from Hume, Mr. Allan O. 
from Hmiteri.Sir W. W. 
to Jenkins, Mr. Edwaid. 
to Jung, the late Nawab Sir Salar. 
to Knij»ht, Mr. Paul, 
from Kuight, ihc late Mr Robert, 
from Lausdowne, the Marquis of. 
to Law, Kumar Kristodas. 
to Lyon, Mr. Percy C. 
to Mahomed, Moulvi .Syed. 
to Mallik, Mr. H. C. 
to Marslon, Miss Ann. 
from Met ha, Mr. R. D. 
to Mitra, tlie late Raja Dr, Rajendralala. 
to Mookeijee, late Raj 1 Daklnnaranjan. 
from Mookeijee, Mr. J. C. 
fiom M’NpiI, Professor H. (San Francisco), 
to, from Murshidabad, the Nawab Baha- 
dnor of. 

from Nay.arafn.a, Mahainah.ipadhya M. C. 
from Osboin, the l iir C dmiel Rnbert D. 
to Ran, Mr. G. V<'okaia Appa. 
to Rao, the late S’t T. .Ma<lli.iva. 
to Rattigan, Sir William II. 
from Rosebery, Eail of. 
to, from Rom ledge, Mr. James, 
from Russell, Sir W. H. • 

to Row, Mr. G. Syamala. 
to Sastri, the Hon’ble A. Sashiah. 
to Sinha, Babu Brahmananda, 
from Sircar, Dr. Mahendralat. 
from Stanley, Lord, of Alderley. 
from, to Townsend, Mr. Meiedith. 
to Under wnnd, CAptain T. O. 
to, from- Vambety, Professor Arminius. 
to Vencalaramannh, Mr. G. * 
to Vizian.agram, Maharaja of. 
to, trom Wallace, Sir Donald Mackenzie.* 
to Wood-Mason, the late Professor J. 
LETTERS(& TELEGRAMS) OF CONDOLENCE, from 
Abdus Siibhan, Mcnilvi A. K. M. 

Ameer Hossein, Hon’ble Nawab Syed. 
Ardagh, Colqnel Sir J C. ’ 

Banerjee, Babe Manmatbanath. 

Banerjee, Rai Bahadur, Shib Chunder. 
Barth, M. A. 

Belchambers, Mr, R. • 

Deb, Babu Manahar. 

Dutt, Mr. O. C. 

Dutt, Babu Prosaddoss. 

Elgin, Lord. 

Ohoset Babu Nareodra K, 


Ghosh, Babu Kali Prasanna. 

Graham, Mr. William. 

Hall, Dr. Fnz Edward. 

Maiidas Vihfiridas Desai, the late Dewan, 
Iyer, Mi. A. Krishnaswami. 

Lambert, Sir Jolin. • 

Mahom»‘d, Moulvi Syed. 

Mura, Mr. B. C.’ 

Mitter, B.ibii Sidheshur. , 

Mookeijee, R ij.i Peaiy Mohan.* 

MoMk<*tjee, B.iOu Surendra Nath. 
M11r5liKl.1b.1d, the Nawab Bahadoor of. 
Koiilledge, Ml . James. 

Roy, Babu E. C. 

Roy, B ibii S iral Chunder. ^ 

S iiiyal, B ibu Dinaliundho. 

Savitii Libiary. 

Tipprra, the Bar.i Tbakur of. 

Vainb^ry, Profcs‘»or Aiminius. 

Vizi anagram, the Maharaja of. 

POST.SCRIPT. ^ 

Aftci paying the expenses of the publication, 
the surplus will be • placed wholly at the disi 
posal of the family of the deceased man of 
letters. 

Orders to be made to the Business Man.ag- 
er, “An Indian Journalist,” at the Bee 
Press, I. Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington 
Street, Calcutta. 

OPINION ON THE BOOK. 

It is a most interesting record of the life of 
a remarkable man.— Mr. H. Babingion Smith, 
Private Secretary to the Viceroy, 5th October 
1895. 

Dr. Mookerjee was a famous letter-writer, 
and there is a breezy freshness and originality 
about his correspondence which make it 
very interesting reading. — Sir Alfred W. Corft, 
K.ci.E., Director of Public Instuction, Bengal. 
26th September, 1895. 

ft is not that amid ihe pressure of harassing 
official duties an English Civilian can find 
either time or oppoitunity to pay so graceful , 
a tribute to the memoiy of a ntitive personality 
as F. H, Skrine has done in his biography of 
the late Dr. Sambhn Chunder Mookerjee, the 
well-known Bengal journalist (Calcutta ; 
Thacker, Spink and Co.) ; nor are there many 
who are more worthv of being thus honoured 
than the late Edittir of Reis and Rayyet. 

We may at any rate cordially agree with Mr. 
Skrine that the. slot y of Mookerjee's life, with 
all its lights and shadows, is pregnant with 
lessons for those who desire to know the real 
India. 

No weekly paper, Mr., Skrine tells us, not 
even the Hindoo Patriot, in its palmiest days 
under Kristodas Pal, enjoyed a degree of in- 
fluence in any way approaching that which was 
soon attained by Reis and Rayyet, 

A man of large lieiirl and grCAl qiialiti* 
cs, Ins death from pneumonia in the early 
spring in the last year was a distinct and 
heavy loss to Indian journalism, and it was 
an admiiable idea on Mr. Skrine’s part 10 put 
his Life ami Letirrs opon record.— The Pimes 
of India, (Bomb.iy) S'^plember 30, 1895. 

It is raVely that the life of aa Indian journal- 
ist becnm»‘s wovtliy of publication ; it is more 
rarely still that such a life comes to be written 
by an Anglo-Indian and a member of the 
Indian Civil Service. But, it has come to 
pass that in the land of the Bengali Babus, 
the life •of at least one man am.ong Indian 
journalists has been considered worthy of 
bf-iog written by an Englishman. -r-Thc 
Madras Standard, (Madras) September 30, 
1.S95. 

'I'he late Editor of Reis and Rayyet was a 
profound student and an accomplished writer, 
who has left his maik on Indian journalism. 

In that he has found a Civilian like Mr. 
Skrine to recoid the story of his life he is 
more fortunate than the great Krisiooas Pal 
himself.— The Tribune^ (Lahore) October 2, 

1895. 

For much of the biographical matter that 
issues so freely from the press an apology s 
needed. Had no biography of Dr. Mookerjee, 
the Editor of Reis and Rayyet, appeared, an 
explanation woulo have been looked for. A man • 
of his remarkable personAlity, who was easily 
first among native Indian journalists, and in 
many respects occupied a .higher plane than 
they did, and looked at public affairs from « . 
different point of view from theirs, could net 
be suffered to sink into oblivion without some 
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attempt to perpetinte hw m-m'^ry by the usual 
expedient of a “ life.” Tlie difficulties common. 
t«» all biographers h ive in this case been in- 
creased by special circumstances, not the ‘least 
of which is that the auth ir belnnijs to a differ- 
ent race from the subjecr. It is true that 
amnnv Entflishmen there we.re many admirers 
of the learned Diictor, and that he on his side 
understood the English character as few 
foreigners understand it. B it in spite of this 
and his remarkable assimd.ition of English 
modes of thought and expressi oi, Dr. M lok-^r- 
jee remained to the last a Brahman «»f the 
Brahmans— a canservati'»n of the best of his 
inheritance ih«|( wins iiotnin ' Init respect and 
approval. In consequence of this, his ideal 
biographer would have been one of Ins own 
disciples, with the same inh»nte<l sympuhies, 
and trained like him in Western leiniing. If 
Bengal had produced sndi another man as Dr. 
Mookeijee, it was he who should have written 
bis 4 ife. 

The biography is warmly appreciative 
without being needlessly laudatory ; it gives 
on the whole a complete picture of the man ; 
and in the book there is not a dull page. 

A few of the letters addressed to Dr, Moo- 
kerj-e are of such minor imuurtance tliat iney 
might have been omitted with advantage, but 
not a word of his own letters could have been 
spared. T ) say that he writes idiomatic Eng- 
lish IS to say what is short of the truth. His 
diction is easy and correct, clear and straight- 
forward, without Oriental luxuriance or striving 
after effect. Perhaps he is never so charming 
as when he is laying down the laws of literary 
form to young aspirants to fame. The letter 
•n page 285, for instance, is a delightful piece 
af criticism ; it is delicate plain-sneaking, and 
he accomplishes the difficult feat of telling a 
woiild-he poet that his productions ate not 
in the smiilest degree poetry, without one 
may conclude, either offending the yoiiili or 
repressing his ardour. 

For much more that is well worth reading we 
must refer readers to the volume itself. Intrin- 
*sically it is a nook worth buying and reading. 
—The Pioneer^ (Allahabad) Oct. 5 > *^ 95 * 

The career of “An Indian Juirnalist” as 
^ described by F. H. Skrine of the Indian Civd 
Service is ex,ceedingly interesting. 

Mookerjee s letters arc marvels of pure dic- 
tion which is heighteiv'd by his nervous style. 

The life has been told oy Mr. Skrine in a very 
pleasant manner and wliich should make it po- 
pular imt «)nly with Bitngilis but with all those 
who are able lo appreciate merit uom irrcd by 
•steatation and earnf»stness‘ unspoiled by 
harshness. — The (Midras) Oct. 

5 * >895. • . 

Tne work leaves nothing to be desired either 
in the way of compieteness, impariialuy, or 
lifelike portrayal of character. 

.Mr. Skrine deals wuli his interesting subject 
with the unfailing instinct of the biographer. 
Every side of D«, Mookeijee’s comp'ex 
character is treated with sympathy tempered 
by discrimination. 

Mr. Skrine’s narrative certainly impresses 
•lie with the individuality of a remark mle m in. 

Mookerjee’s own letters show thaj he had 
not only acquired a command of clear and 
flexible English blit that he had also asiimi- 
lated th it sturdy independence of thought 
and character which is supposed to be a pecu- 
liar possession of natives of Great Britain. 
His reading and the stores of his general in- 
foTmaiion appear tf> ha*ve been, considering 
his opp orinoities, liiile less than marvellous. 

One of the first to express his condolence 
with tfic fim ly of the dec-ased wnrer was the 
present Viceroy, Lord Elgin. Mookerjee ap- 
pears .to have W09 the affection not only of 
the dignitaries with whom he came in contact, 
but also of those in low estate. 

JJJThe impression left upon the mind upon 
laying down the hook is that of a good and 
•hie man whose career has been graphically 
portrayed.-— The Englishmans (Calcutta) Oc- 
tober 15, 1895. 

The career of an eminent B«*ngali editor, 
who died in 1894, throws a canons light upon 
the race elements ajid hereditary influences 
which affect the criticisms of Indian journal- 
ists on British rule. 

The “ Life and Letters of Dr. S. C. Moo- 
kerjee,” a hook just edited by a distinguished 
civilian in Calcutta, takes US behind the scenes 
■ wf Indian j'mrnalism. 

It is 4 arrative, writterv with insight and a 


complete mastery of the facts, of how a clever 
youth gradually grew into one 0 the ablest 
leader-writers in Bengal, and still more gradu- 
ally matured into one of the fairest-minded 
editors that western education in India has 
yet produced. If the training and experience 
which develop the journalist in England are* 
sometimes varied, they seem in India to have 
an even wider range. 

. But the object of this notice is to show how 
a great Bengali journalist is made ; space for- 
bids us to enter upon his actual performances. 
Tiiey will be found set forth at sufficient 
length, and with much felicity of expression, 
in Mr. Skrine’s admirable monograph. It is 
characteristic of the noble service to which 
Mr. Ski me belongs, that such a book should 
hav« issued from its ranks. Dr, Mookerjee 
was no optimist. One of his brilliant speeches 
contained the following sentence India 
has neither the soil nor the elasticity enjoyed 
by yOung anvi vigorous communities, but. pre- 
sent the and rucks and deserts of an effete 
civilization, hardly stirred to a semblanie of 
life by a ^reign occupation dozing over its 
easily-gained advantages.” This was true of 
the pre-Mutiny India of 1851. 1 ^ il is no 

longer true of the Queen’s India of 18951 we 
owe it in no small measure to Indian journalists 
like Dr. Mookerjee who have laboured, amid 
some misrepresentation, to quicken the 
“ semblance of life ” into a living reality.— The 
Times^ (London) October 14, 1895. 
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• Guaranteed tliree Yeare, 
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nickel silvern, keyless, short winding, patent, 
“NEW STYLE I.MPROVED UNDAUNT- 
ED ” watch, with hand setting mechanism, 
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dial, for Rs. 7 V. P. P. with an extra glass, 
spring, preltv box and full three years’ 
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Rs. 30.” Key winding, Government stamp- 
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Infantry from Pnrandhar says rFor the first 
one I got Rs. 25 ; the second one 1 sold lo a 
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F. L. R-gt. from Kimptee says:— A Corporal 
offered Rs. 30 for the very same watch. Gentle- 
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GENUINE HOMCEOPATH Y. 

A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Rai Ohaudhuri, L M. S. 

Homoeopathic Practitioner^ \ 
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daily at his residence, 24, Mirzapore Lane, 
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Balaknana, Calcutta. 

Kaviraj Nagbndra Nath Skn, Physician, 
Surgeon, Accoucheur, practises the Ayurvedic 
system of medicine, after having obtainted a 
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Hay Fever,. Aitarrhal Deafhess. 

A NEW HOMB’tREATMENT. 

^ufferers are not generally aware that tbesa 
diseases are contagious, or that thef ar# 
due to the presence of living parasites in thd 
lining membrane of the nose and eustachiaii 
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these distressing diseases are rapidly and per- 
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made at home by the patient once in two 
weeks. A pamphlet explaining this new treati 
ment 1$ sent on receipt of stamp by A 
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CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

ROBERT BURNS. 

A 6 re of fierce and laughing light 
That clove the shuddering heart of night 
Leapt earthward, and the thunder’s might 
That pants and yearns 
Made fitful music round its flight : 

And earth saw Burns. 

The joyous lightning found its voice 
And bade the heart of wrath rejoice 
And scorn uplift a song to voice 
The imperial hate 

That smote the god of base men’s choice 
At God’s own gate. 

• 

Before the shrine of dawn, wherethrough 
The lark rang rapture as she flew, 

It flashed and fired the darkling dew : 

And all that heard 
/with love or loathing hailed anew 
A new day’s word. 

The servants of the lord of hell. 

As though their lord had blessed them, fell 
Foaming at mouth for fear, so well 
They knew the lie 

Wherewith they sought to scan and spell 
The unsounded sky. 

The god they made them in despite 
Of man and woman, love and light. 

Strong sundawn and the starry night. 

The lie supreme, 

Shot thiough with sung, stood forth to sight 
A devil's dream. » 

And he that bent the lyric bow 
And laid the lord of darkness low 
And bade the fire of laughter glow 
Act OSS his grave. 

And bade the tides above it flow. 

Wave hurtling wave, 

Shall he not win from latter days 
More than his own could yield of praise ? 

Ay, could the sovereign singer’s bays 
Forsake his brow. 

The warrior’s, won on stormier ways. 

Still clasp it now. 

DEAFNESS. An essay describing a really genuine Cure for Deaf- 
ness, Singing In Ears, dec., no matter bow severe or long-standing, will ^ 
he sent post free.— Artificial Ear-drums and similar appliances entirely 
superseded. Address THOMAS KEMPE, Victoria Ghamberp, 

9 Southampton Building, Holborn, London. 


He loved, and sang of love : he laughed. 
And bade the cup whereout he quaffed 
Shine as a planet, fore and aft. 

And left and right. 

And keen as shoots the sun’s first shaft 
Against the night. 

But love and wine were mnoon and sun 
For many a fame long since undone, 

And sorrow and joy have lost and won 
By stormy turns 
As many a singer’s soul, if none 
More bright than Burns. 

And sweeter far in grief or mirth 
Have songs as glad and sad of birth 
Found voice to speak of wealth or dearth 
In joy of life : 

But never song took fire from earth 
More strong for strife. 

The daisy by his ploughshare cleft, 

The lips of women loved and left, 

The griefs and joys that weave the weft 
Of human time, 

With craftsman’s cunning, keen and deft, 
He carved in rhyme. 

But Chaucer’s daisy shines a star 
Above his ploughshare’s reach to mar. 

And mightier vision gave Dunbar 
More strenuous wing 
To hear around all sins that are 
Hell dance and sing. 

And when such pride and power of trust 
In song’s high gift to arouse from dust 
Death, and transfigure love nr lust 
Through smiles or tears 
In golden speech that takes no rust 
From cankering years, 

As never spake but once in one 
Strong star-crossed child of earth and sun, 
Villon, made music such as none 
May praise or blame, 

A crown of starrier flower was won 
Than Burns may claim. 

But never, since bright earth was born 
In rapture ol the enkindling morn, 

Might godlike wrath and sunlike scorn 
That was and is 

And shall be while false weeds are worn 
Find word like his« 
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Above the rude and radiant earth 
Thai heaves and glows from firth to firth 
In vale and mountain, bright in dearth 
And warm in wealth, 

Which gave his fiery gloiy birth 
By chance and stealth. 

Above the storms of praise and blame 
That blur with mist his lustrous name, 

His thunderous laughter went and came, 

And lives and files ; 

The roar that follows on the fi.ime 
When lightning dies. 

Earth, and the snow-dimmed heights of air. 

And water winding soft and fair 
Through still sweet places, bright and bare. 

By bent and byie, 

Taught him what hearts within them were : 

But his was fire. 

Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

— The Nineteenth Century, 


WEEKLYANA. 


A Supplement to the London Gazette of Friday, February 14, con- 
tains the following letter from the Queen to the Right Honourable 
the Secretary of Stale for the Home Department 

“ Osborne, Feb. 14, 1896. 

I have, alas 1 once more to thank my loyal subjects for their warm 
sympathy in a fresh grievous affliction which has befallen me and my 
beloved daughter, Princess Beatrice, Princess Henry of Baitenherg. 

This new sorrow is overwhelming, and to me is a double one for I 
lose a dearly loved and helpful son, whose presence was like a bright 
sunbeam in my home, and my dear daughter loses a noble devoted 
husband to whom she was united by the closest affection. 

To witness the blighted happiness of the daughter who has never 
left me, and has comforted and helped me, is hard to bear. But the 
feeling of universal sympathy so touchingly shown by all classes of my 
subjects has deeply moved my child and myself, and has helped and 
soothed us greatly. I wish from my heart to thank my people for this, 
as well as for the appreciation manifested of the dear and gallant Prince 
•who laid down his life in the service of his adopted country. 

My beloved child is an example to ail in her courage, resignation, and 
submission to the will of God. 

Victoria, R. I.« 

• 

• • 

By her Majesty’s command a full record of the ceremonial attending 
the arrival of the remains and the srpuinre of Prince Henry of 
Battenberg was issued by the Lord Chambei Iain’s deparment, on gray 
foolscap with broad black edging, A plan of VVhippingham Church, 
with the allotment of seats, is appended. 

• • 

In the House of Lords, on February 20, the Earl of Pembroke (Lord 
Steward of the Houseliold) brought up and read the following message 
from Her Majesty 

** I thank you sincerely for your loyal and dutiful address, and 
especially for your expressions of sympathy with me and my dear 
daughter, the Princess Beatrice, on the death of my beloved son-in-law 
Prince Hrnry^of Battenberg. The assurance of your participation in 
the general feeling of sorrow for my bereavement has given me very 
great consolation.” 

We read in an English paper that “ Yvette Guilbeii has returned 
to Paris from America, where she made ;{^8,ooo chiefiy by singing 
liigger and English ditties." Not a pleasant association for English- 
men t It is akin to dogs and natives. 

• 

• • 

The normal span of human existence is not three score and ten, but, 
according to Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson, five score and ten. He 
thinks that seven out of ten average people would, if they took pro- 
per care of themselves, attain that age. 

• • 

Regulation No. II of 1896— a Regulation to amend the Law for the 
Suppression of Crime on the Frontiers of Upper Burma and the 
Hill District of Arakan —extending to the Upper Chindwin, Pakokku 
and Minbu Districts, and to the Hill District of Arakan, and coming 
into force at once — provides ; — 

“3. InMhe event pf any frontier tribe, clan (meaning any 


sub-division or section of a tribe) or village (meaning village- 
community and including a group of village) acting in a hostile 
or unfriendly manner to the British Government or raiding on any other 
frontier tribe, clan or village under the protection of the British Govern- 
ment, the Deputy Commissioner may, with the sanction of the Com- 
missioner and subject to the control of the Local Government, detain 
all or any members of the hostile or unfriendly tribe, clan or village, 
detain or confiscate their property, debar members of the tribe, clan or 
village from access into Bntish territoiy, and prohibit British subjects 
from all inteicourse with the tribe, clan or village. 

4. No action shall be taken in the case of any tribe, clan or village 
under section 3 until after the Deputy Conunissiouer shall have, in 
such manner as the Local Government may, by general or special 
order, direct, specified by name, and indicated the position of, the 
tribe, clan or village against winch action is to betaken, and prescrib- 
ed the limits in Biitish India heyoiid whicli ineinbers of the tribe, 
clan or village shall be debarred from passing.’’ 


Here is a Pioclamation, in the Foreign Department, by the Gov- 
ernor-General ill Council : — 

“ Fort William, the 41 h March, 1896. 

No. 469-E. — Whereas Saw Hsaii, heretofore Myosa of the Keng 
Cheng State, by contumaciously refusing to obey orders lawfully ad- 
dressed^ to him by duly empowered British officers, and otherwise 
impeding the exercise of Her Majesty’s authority within the said 
State, has justly foifeited ail right and title to the exercise of any 
authority within Her Majesty’s Dominions. Know all men and it is 
hereby proclaimed and declared that the Governor-General in Council, 
with the sanction and approbation of the Secretary of Slate for 
India in Council, is pleased to order that the said Saw Hsari, here- 
tofore Myosa of Keng Cheng, shall not henceforth exercise any 
Authority or jurisdiction in any part of Her Majesty’s possessions or 
sphere of influence.” 

The head and front of Myosa’s offending is that he fied from Mongsin 
when it was occupied by British troops and has not, after being called 
upon, re-appeared since, thougli the district has passed under French 
control. It is explained ihai the proclamation is necessary, as a por- 
tion of territoiy over which the proclaimed chief exercised control 
lies west of the Mekong, — an explanation which itself requires 
explanation. 


It is Gazetted — 

** I. With the sanction of the Secretary of State for India, the 
Governor-General in Council is pleased to notify that, from the 
1st April, 1896, the following changes in the organisation of the Indian 
Medical Services will have effect. 

2. The medical services of Bengal, Madras and Bombay will be 
amalgamated into one sei vice under the direct administrative control 
of the Government of India. 

3. The Surgeon-General with the Government of India will be 
the head of the amalgamated Indian Medical Service, and his 
designation will be Uirectut-General of the Indian Medical Ser- 
vices. 

4. No change will be made in the conditions under which officers 
of the Bengal, Madras and Bombay Medical Services, appointed 
before the second examination in 1896, are serving ; promotion will 
continue to nio on their respective lists, and the sphere of their 
employment will remain as at present, except in cases of einei- 
gency, when it may be desiirii)le to employ them temporarily beyond 
it. In time of war all officers who can be spared from civil duties 
will be employed as the exigrMicies of the service may demand. 

5. Fiom the date of the second examination in 1896, Surgeon- 
Lieutenants will be reciiiited for the amalgamated Indian .Medical 
Seivice, and the appointments will be made on one general list. 
Subject 10 the requircm^iits of the service, officers will be allowed 
choice of Commands according to their position on the list as deter- 
mined by the combined results of the preliminary and final examin- 
ations. The officers appointed to this list, although ordinarily em- 
ployed wiiliin the Commands to which they may be posted, will be 
liable to employment in any part of India according to the exigencies 
of the service. The subsequent transfers to civil dmiegjrill ordina- 
rily be allotted, so far as the requirments of the service will allow, to 
the provinces within the limits of the Command to which the officers 
were originally posted. 

6. Ti.e present Surgeon-Generals with the Governments of Madras 
and Bombay will retain their claim to rank, pay, and pensions nnder 
existing rules. The question of the continuance of these privileges to 
their successors in office will be reserved for future consideration. 

7. The Snrgeon-Geuerals will be restricted to the exercise of the 
functions of Admipisii alive Medical Officers and Civil Inspector- 
Generals of Hospitals in respect to the Civil Medical Staffand Civil 
Medical Insiiiuiions in the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay, res- 
pectively. Tliey will cense to exercise any control over thefse sections 
of the existing medical establishments of Madras and Bombay which 
are composed of officers employed with the army, or over the reserve 
of 25 per cent, for leave and ca.siialties, the administration of which 
will be conducted directly under the orders of the Government of India. 

8. The post of Secretary to the Surgeon-General with the GoYei^*'' 
meiit of Madras or Bombay will be retained for the present incuiilfbenis 
of the office of Surgeon-General with those Governments. On a vacancy 
occurring in the post of Secretary to the Surgeon-General, Madras or 
Bombay,' it will only be filled by an nfficiating officer, and when the 
present Surgeon-Generals vacate their appointnsents, their succeeso^* 
will not have Secretaries but only Personal Aevittants,” 
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It been 4«cida(l tlml ihe Presidency and Post Office Savingi 

Banks (hmild be amalgamated, and the Post Office organisation 
beiiiK more economirrO th.in the other system, the GoY^rnment Pre- 
sidency Swings B Hik will be closed fiom the 1st of October, 1896. In 
the meantime, no new nccoiiuis will be rmeioMlin any of the Piesid^ncy 
Saving Banks. Th^ transfer «»f fxisfing accounts will he made 
gradually between Aoril and Sepienibei. All transfers will he made 
to the Presidency Post Office, with liberty to depositors to apply for 
transfer of their accounts to Post offices of their choice. 

• • 

Th« services of Mr. G. E, Manisty, Officiating Accountant-General, 
Bengal, being replaced at the disposal of the Home Depaitmenl, 
Mr. R. E. Hamilton, Accountant-General, Puiij ib, comes to Bengal. 
Mr. A. G. Cluickerbutty, Deputy Accountant-General, acts as Ac- 
countant-General, Punjab. 

*** 

Mr. a. Forbes having been granted furlough for eight months, Mr. 
J. A. Bourdillon, Commissioner, Bordwan Division, acts as Commis- 
sioner of the Patna Division, and Mr. C. E. Biickland, from the Bengal 
Secretariat, officiates as Commissioner of the Burdwan Division, Mr. 
C. W. Bolton, temporary Additional Commissioner, Patna Division, 
replacing Mr. C. E. Buckland as Secretary in the General, Revenue 
and Statistical Departments. With nis transfer Mr. Bourdillon has 
resigned the membership of the Bengal Legislative Council. 

• • 

Mr. Ambika Charan Sen, Officiating Magistrate and Collector, Purl, 
will act as District and Sessions Judge of Cuttack, while Mr. F. E. 
Pargiter is away on leave. 

TO SIR ALEXANDER MACKENZIE, K.C.S.I., 
LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR OF BENGAL. 

All hail, thou rigliifnl heir of Banga’s Kings 1 
The happy throne, that erst was stranger-filled, 

Recalls its golden wont. See, joy doth gild 
Each face, and light each ey- ; with rapture rings 
From million throats one burst of loud acclaim ; — 

To see thee, laurel-crowned, return once more 
From Peishwa’s latid, and Ava’s rubied shore, 

To where thou saidsl of old, — “IMl conquer fame 1” 

Come, royal wanderer, the house restore, 

Our East loves best the son in father’s place : 

R'Migh-wrench her treasured rustmn, — tear-drops pour 
From her sad eye, and glide ndown her face 1 
Now, shot with beams of joy, and dim no more, 

The tear-drops weave the glorious rainbow’s radiant grace I 

B. C. Mitra. 

M.arch 2, 1896. 


NOTES Sc LEADERETTES, 

OC//^ fMFiV N/sIFS 
& 

THE WEEIC’S rELE^'fRAMS IN BRIEF, WITH 
OCCASIONAL COMMENTS. 

Her Majesty has arrived at Cimici. The Emperor of Austria will 
prolong his stay in the Riviera, in order to visit the Queen. It is 
reported that he desires to promote a reconciliation between 
Great Britain arid Germany. 

China has refused the offer of a loan from a French Syndicate, al- 
though the same is barked by the French Government. Negotiatio.rs 
for a loan were made between the Chinese Government and an Anglo- 
German Syndicate. The preliminary contract has been signed at 
Pekin. It provides that the Customs service shall remain unaltered. 


Lord Lansdnwne, in a memorandum relating to the Army Estimates, 
says that recent events in Africa render it impossible to reduce the 
Egyptian garnson during the current year. 

The Venesiiela Blue-book, jnst published, contains elaborate replicas 
of the anciunt Dutch and Spanish maps, which show generally 
that the British are the lawful successors of the Dutch. The British 


clatm rests upon the effective possession of the country in dispute 
by the Dutch and British for over two centuries. The American press, 
commenting on the Venezuela Blue-book, asks that if the British case 
is so go'Mi then why not arbitrate ? 


Reports about the Italian disaster say that a whole brigade was 
annihilated after a most hemic resistance. The enemy numbered 
A hundred thousand men. King Menelik is advancing slowly to- 
wards Adigrat. The roads to K issala are still open. In this 
dilemma, Italy has opened peace negotiations with Menelik. The 
correspondent at Cairo slates that two large Dervish forces 
are advancing on Kissala, and that raiding parties at Dongola are 
preparing for a descent on Egypt. The same correspondent states 
th,at a dis.Hstcr at K issala will revive the M ihdist movement, especially 
in the direction of Suakiii and Tokar. 


The Novae Vremyd has opened a fund in aid of those wounded in 
Menelik’s army in the late battle with the Italians. 


Violent anti-Amencan demonstrations have taken place in many 
towns in Spain, and a state of siege has been declared at Valencia. 


Count Goluchowcki, the Austrian Foreign Minister, has arrived at 
Berlin for the purpose of conferring with Prince Hohenlohe regarding 
the situation and specially relative to Italy. He has had two 
long intei views with the Emperor William. The Cologne Gasetle 
states that Germany and Austria are determined loyally to support 
their ally. 


The new Italian Cabinet has been formed as follows The Marquis^ 
Rtidini, Premier ; General Ricotti, Minister of War; Signor Brin, for 
Marine ; the Duke Sennonetn, for Foteign Affairs ; and Signor Branca 
for Finance. 


For his Asiatic explorations, Prince Henri of Orleans has been ap- 
pointed a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. 


Mr. Goschen, replying to certain criiicisins in the House of Commons 
on the N ivy Esiimaies, said that the policy of Government was to 
have a force snfficieoi to defend the interests of the Empire in all 
parts of the globe. Tue piesent programme, he said, was settled in 
November last, and it was therefore ahsuid to snopose that it was the 
outcome of the evf-nis io Venezuela and the Transvaal. Great 
Britain, he added, h.id now nearly as many ships in commission as all 
Europe put together. 

Sir Richard Webster, opening the rase for the prosecution of Jameson, 
made a teinpeiate speech, and descnbcfl the departure of the expedi- 
tion, which, he said, had clearly been long prepared. He recognized 
the peisonal gallantry of J imeson and his officers, and proved that 
Colonel Grey hart toKi the men they were going straight to Johannes- 
burg to m liniaiii Biitish snpieinacy m South Africa. Witnesses were 
called who confirmed this. The piiso ler was lemanded for a week on 
bail. 

The Commons, by a majority of eighty-five vote®, have passed a re- 
solution 111 favour of the opening of Museums and Art Galleries on 
Sunday. 

The Tinted' correspondent at Odessa slates that the despatch of Rus- 
sian troops to the Far E ist actively continues, although the Russian 
force there already exceeds ninety thousand men. 


The Washington Congress is disposed to drop the Cuban affair. 


The Sultan has conferred the Order of Imtiez on M. Nelidoff. This 
is regarded as cementing the tacit Russo-Turkish agreement. 


Mr, Chamerlain has appointed Colonel Sir Richard Martin Command- 
ant-General of Bechnnnaland and Rhodesia and Deputy Commissioner 
of South Africa. The Siamiard conMeri that this ajipointment ii a 
serious curtailment of the privileges of the Chartered Company. 
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The Tm^s strongly condemns the proposal oi Government to grant 
a retiring allowance of eighteen hundred pounds a year to the Duke 
of Cambridge in addition to his existing emoluments. The grunt, it 
states, is contrary to regulations, and to ihe decision of the late Gov 
eminent, ill which Mr. Halfour at the time acquiesced. The 7fmes 
recommends the Duke to decline the allowance beforehand. Mr. 
Campbell Rannerman has given notice that he will bring forward a 
mution in the House for the rejection of the proposed vote. 

, , — ..-^00 

Sir Henry Brackenhui y’s Volunteer Bill, which became law Iasi Thurs- 
day, enlarges the powers hiiheito exeicised by the executive of de- 
manding the service of citizen-soldiers in times of civil commotion. 
Their liability to be ordered to a distance from their hearths and homes 
has always been a sore point with volunteers. Duiing the ** boom ” 
excited at the beginniiig of this century in Elogland by Napoleoids 
threatened iuvasmn, the Colonels and Staff of a newly raised regiment 
waited on the great William Pitt and niged that, though they had no 
desire to shiik their responsibilities, they enteilained a strong objection 
to being sent to Ireland where it was pioposed to employ them. 
“Very well, gentlemen,” said the sarcastic Premier, “ I will advise 
His Majesty to direct the modification of your commissions by 
inserting a oroviso that you are not to be despatched beyond the seas— 
except in case of actual invasion.” 


The Conversazione of the Mahomedan Literary Society has been 
unavoidably postponed from the 231 d to Monday, the 30th March. 


During his last days in the Bengal Secretariat, Mr. Bnckland was 
engaged in a graceful act. As in the Board of Revenue, in the Secre- 
tariat he wanted to keep the cleiks straight by heavy The extra 

saving to the Government in the Secretariat came up to a large figure. 
When it was decided that Mr. Bnckland wa« to take up the Commission- 
ershtp of the Burdwan Division, he repented of the hardness nf heart 
which had prompted him to older the imposition of fines indiscrimi- 
nately on one and all, and set himself to do them right. There was the 
difficulty to redraw the amounts of pa«t years. He, however, succeeded, 
and he leaves the Bengal Office with many blessings for the goon 
act. Mr. Bnrklnnd is a Civilian of the old type. His kindness for 
his subordinates and, indeed, for those whom he once regards as his 
own, is remarkable. He is ever ready to pu^h their interests and 
fight for them, if need be, like a hero. There are many men in 
the public service whose making is entirely due to Mr. Burkland’s 
influence sturdily exerted on their behalf. Kind, h<»wever, ns Mr. 
Bnckland is, inefficiency and humbug have no chance with him. 
Himself able and energetic, he has a quic k eye for detecting idle and 
incompetent men. Mr. Bnckland undei stands the Dhtuiras,rAcy nf 
Be ngal thoroughly. Hence his remarkable success in raising sub- 
scriptions in Hid of public movements. 


The Snb-divisional Officer of Ranaghat has called a public meeting 
of the friends and admirers of the late Rtbu Surendia Nath Pal 
Ch owdry “ to expiess sotrow at his untimely death and consider what 
steps should betaken to perpetuate his menioiy for the valuable public 
services rendered by the deceased.” 


An Indigo-planter, of the name of Mr. A. J. Shillingford, had been 
bound over by the Deputy Magistrate of Ptinieah to keep the peace. 
The High Court (Justices Hill and Ritupiui), on motion, after 
hearing both the petitioner and the Crown, have passed the following 
orders 

“ It appears to us that the order of the Deputy Magistrate of 
Puriieah, binding the petitioner over to keep the peace, cannot stand. 
There appears to he no evidence upon the record from which the 
inference can justly be drawn that Mr. Shillingford, the petitioner, is 
likely to commit a breach of the peace, or to do any unlawful act which 
in likely to cause a breach of the peace. Assuming it to be established 
that persons in his employ have behaved in a somewhat high-handed 
manner towaids the villagers nf Sowrui, there is nothing whatever 
to coiiucci Mr. Shillingfoid with their proceedings, or to show that 
he either directed or sanctioned them. The rule must be made 
absolute, and the order complained of set aside." 

Here, according to such lights of the law as Mr. Westmacotf, there 
hat been a miscarriage of justice. The High Court, by insisting upon 
an impossible standard of evidence, have reversed a very wholesome 
order of the lubodAate Maf'istracy. The Magistrate and bis 


Deputies must know mote of what evidence is actually obtainable 
ill this country and what not. They have the extriiordi'nary ca'-- 
piiciiy of snuffing criminals within ten miles of their cntchety 
and auguring intended crimes by observing the faces of the 
accused. They can, with pel feet coiiscienitousiiess, convict every 
pt^rsoii placed before them by the Police. Surely, Sessions Judges 
and Divisional Benches of the High Cmirt should not be peimilied 
to leview the pioceediiigs of Exrnitue iffireis ariing judicially and 
anive at conclusions diflereni fiom theiis. Ills said that 9ir Charles 
Elliott had a veiy short Bill diafird by one of his favr>urite Secre- 
taries, in constiliiiiion with some of his Divisional Commissioners. 
Its object was to abolish the Indian Evidence Act, in declare that as 
conclusive proof which the Distiict Magisiiaie or his Deputies would 
call so, and to convict all persons sent tip by the Police. Sessir.ne 
Judges and the High Ci uit might afteiwaids acquit, but then the 
prestige of the Exrciiiiie irquiitd that theie should be conviction 
in eveiy case. The veiy fart of the Police sending up a man 
should be legaidrd as conclusive pi oof of guilt. The late Lieute- 
nant-Govei nor used to keep this diaft before him, engrossed on parch>> 
iiient in letters of gold, to k'rss it and hug it with affection at least 
half-a-dozen times in cruise of twelve hours, and never to go to bed 
without first carefully placing it under his pillow. Busy in whispering 
censures to this or that official, for he was extremely averse from 
letting the public know anything abont their peccancy, he had no time 
for having the Bill fotmally introduced. While he made over charge 
to his successor, he was on the point of handing over that precious 
docnmrnt, but enteitaining grave doubts about its favourable treatment 
hy Sir Alexander Mar kenzie, Sir Cbailes Elliott chose tn take it away. 
By the b)e, we hear that Sir Alexander Mackenzie has knocked on 
the head his piedei essoiV siheme of connecting all District and Sub- 
divisional licad-qiiHiiers with Belvedere by the telephone. .Sir Charles 
had great partiality for this new inveniion inasmuch as it afiirrded him 
the best possible medium for communicating his censures to subordi- 
nates without keeping any recoid behind and without anybody else 
being acquainted with what was said. 


Mr. R D. Mehta, if anything, is a piactiral man. He does not take* 
UP a duty which he does not understand or for which he is not fitted. 
Nor is he a sleeping partner in any business. He qualified himself 
by regular study before he accepted the Honorary Piesidency Magis- 
trateship. As an instance of his activity, read his opening address 
at the Alipur Local Boaid : — 

“ Gentlemen— As tins is the first meeting of our Board, let me 
thank yon, one ami all, very cordially, for electing me as Chairman. 
This is the third lime yno have honniiied me with your confi- 
dence and with your co-opetaiion. I hope, it will be possible for 
me to make myself wot thy of the trust reposed on me. I see 
some now faces. I cordially welcome them to this Board, and 
I am quite sure that 1 will leceive from them the same measure 
of support which I have unirormly received fiom my old col- 
leagues, some of whom I am happy to be able to greet once 
more at this meeting. In the eiertion nf your Vice-Chairman 
you have shown inaiked judgment, for from him, as from my old 
colleaguec, I have received unfailing support and sympathy. I need 
hardly remind you that ours is an important Board, the second in the 
Presidency Division, in respect of teiritnrial jurisdiction and occupy- 
ing a prominent place among other Local Boards in respeef'^f popula- 
tion, for ours includes an area nf 802 sq, miles with a pnpniation of 
over 5,31,000. I may say that in the discharge of our duties we have 
always received a veiy considerable measure of sympathy from the 
Government. Whenever there was a difficulty I took the liberty of 
approaching His Honour the Lieutenant Governor himself, and I any 
with absolute truth that 1 received nothing but sympathy from Sir 
Charles Elliott. I am sure that from Sir Alexander Mackenxie, who is 
known to he so great a friend of Local Seif Goveinmeiit, we shall 
receive a similar, if not, indeed, a warmer, degree of consideration. In 
conclusion, I desire to sny that small as may be our power and the 
opportunities of serving our fellow couiitrytneii, we can only hope to 
pave the way for the eniargeineiit of those powers and those oppor- 
tunities by doing our best in our limited sphere of usefulness, and t 
am sure when 1 make an appeal to you in that behalf, 1 feel that 1 do 
appeal to men animated by sentiments suoh as inspire us all af 
the present moment to do our duty according' to our lights and 
with a lingic-iiiiuded desiie to uphold tba iiaciciV committed to ock* 
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Cfire, Aiwdy th 4 i’'<iG'iverninent has given us Ihe credn of being a use- 
ful Board, and my humble self has been associated in the compliment 
thus paid to this Board. 1 trust that in future we sliall not oiilv in lin- 
tain but add to the good nam? h.iv«* adready acquired. 

With these words, geiiileni^n, we sli.di now proceed to th<* iiiMioess 
of the day.” 

THB following tribute of gratefulness, paid by Protap Cnandia Roy, 
the publisher of the English translation of the M ibabharatn, to Dr. 
Rost on the occasion of his decoration with the Order of the Indian 
Empire, is taken from the wrapper of the 37111 fasciculus of the 
translation: — 

“The (London) Times in its issue of Sund ly, January 15, 1S88, refer- 
ring to th- decoration of Dr. Reinhold R isi with ine Older of the 
Indian Empire, says, — 

‘ Who that favours Oriental studies has not been .at one time or an- 
other indebted to Dr. Reinliold Rost, of the India Office L'braiy, and 
will fail to roiigratulate the woiihy Libiatian on his weil-desei ved de- 
coration of the Indian Emnire ? That his own knowledge is immense 
does not matter so much, for it is not his TMibn»»i*s gt nmn ns 01 his 
masterly linguistic contribntioos Xn Encyr/o/>(£ iia fintannica^ his 
liidO'Chinese essays, or any other piofound and mystical learning, that 
commends Or. Rost to the many, but his unfading courtesy, the never- 
tiring unselfishness with which he lansacks the stores of his hrains or 
Ids shelves on behalf of the enquiring or studious visitor. He has made 
the India Office Library what it is, .a centre of Oriental icbcarch and 
scholarship for all Europe.’ 

“ The above is no empty compliment that^ the great journal pays to 
the learned scholar. The Times is not given to paying complimeius. It 
is the truth and nothing but the tiutli. The courtesy of Dr. Rost is not 
iiiiiited by coirsidei ations of proximoy or distance, creed or color. It 
was his encouraging words that fiist led me to seriously think of an 
English translation of the Maiiabharata, and it is his sympathy and 
friendship, unchanging and stable, that have supported and cheered 
me amid ail my distractions. Hoo mr to sn< li a man is honour to 
Oriental scholarship. Yet how inadequate that honour 1 No man has 
wotked more unselfishly in the cause of Oriental research than he. 
In this respect lie is ihe exact uiot<»type of an Indian Pundit of 
Navadwipa, Vikrampore, Miihila, Benaics, M ihafashtra, or Dravida. 
Utterly forgetful of what is <lue to themselves or their families, per- 
fectly unmindful of whai would befall those they leave behind after 
they themselves are gone, such men w<iik <»n for work’s s ike, with 
a simplicity in wordlyaffnrs that <liaws tears fiom every eye from 
feelings the like of which man rarejy exp'^iienres in life, (^iveriiineot 
may honour th»*in, as, indeed, it ^ioes, wnli titular distiiiciions of CJ.E. 
or Mahamahop.idhyaya. or a grateful puldic may erect a bust or siaiiie, 
or designate a temple, pagoda, 01 laige tank after them, for purposes of 
living or postiuimous honour. But it wouUl be more to keeping witli 
the fitness of things, if, instead of sii< h distinctions, piovisioii were 
made for those near and dear to them s«i as to make the former inde- 
peodeiit of tlie exertions of the latter in life. 

^?refT r? KTUT I 

II ^ a 

TtmJ II ^ I 

^ in ^ ijfir 

srfii g jtItoI II ^ u 
fWwT niftr; iPBirg ii « t 

The following is a translation of the Sanskrit verses : — 

By adorning thee, the Sovereign has adorned Learning. 

This title, 0 fiieud, only emphasizes thy adornments I 

O puissant one, decorated art thou with endowments th.*it are rare I 

Agreeable by nature, the Moon stands not in need of any decoration. 

O thou of great intelligence, what learned men are there on earth that 
are not well-versed in the scriptures and the Veda, and that do not 
ehine in knowledge ? 

The virtues, however, that are seen in thee, v/>., universal frienasbip, 
sincerity, and a large heart, are rare possessions in the world I 

Let destruction overtake thy foes 1 Let growth visit thy friends. 

Let stable Prosperity be thine I Let Tranquility of soul allay thy 
keaiiVfever t 


Be thou as long-lived as M.ukandcya, and ever engaged in doing 
good to the world ! 

Growing in P '»speriiy with the deities themselves, do thou shine io 
Glory w»ii»ii Heaven b'*cnm'»s thine I 


Babu J idu G'pil C'latterjee, who desciibes bimself as a “ Poet and 
Amti'ii,” B rbu Nishi Kiuta Cbackraverti, who is a much humbler in- 
dividual, for he spe.aks of himself ns only an “ Assistant, Bengal 
Secictariate,” and three other gentlemen whose descriptions do 
not occur, iiiviie public utteutioii to the feats of an astrologer 
“of .1 high Older.” The name of the great man who has “ brought 
over” this prodigy of astrological learning, has not been omitted. 
“Toe Pundit on ^^xiiniuing the palm of mao, can very accurately 
tell the p ist and future events of ins life.” Without at all objecting 
to the grriinrnir .and logic of tliis short announcement, one may ask 
the “ Poet and Auiiioi” .is to li >w proficiency in palinistry can be view- 
ed as evuiencing b'gb astrological attainments. Poets rti.iy not be 
authors; s(» also auihfrrs may not be poets. In the case of Babu 
Cnaiieijee, there is a h ippy comlnnaiion of both poetry and author- 
ship, As such, he will be able to answer the question proposed. 
Then, again, as to the great astiologer’s feat of “ very accurately 
telling future events” of a m in’s life, who is to certify the accuracy 
Is it the astrologer himself, or the Poet and Author ? B ibu Jadu 
Gopal, it should be known, Is a writer and compiler of school books. 

Our leading article in this number is an English translation of a 
critique on M. B uthelcmy-S uut Hilaire in Fiench frqm the pen of 
the renowned Oiicutalist, M. Birth. It has been specially wiilleii for 
Reis and Ray yet. The curse of Babel has fallen with peculiar 
severity on the votaries of literature, for the graces of style 

are not reproducable in a translation. For all that, the reader will, 
we hope, m iik the entire absence, in ilie critique, of what Mathew 
.Arnold calls Provinciaiisin and winch, accotdiiig to that critic of un- 
doubted aliility, geii'MMlly ch ir.iclenses E igli-'h prose, particular- 
ly, in the deparimeiii '»f rriticism. With what delicacy has the true 
estima*e bf*eii put f ovvaidof M. B u tlndemy-Sainl Hilaire’s wrilinge 
in different branches of literaiure 1 Nuihing has been said that is not 
true, and yet the in inner of saying it is unohjectionable. When the 
great A n-iican sch ilar, D-’. Wuiiney, <lied, ours was the only Indian 
jmiinal winch tried to come out with a fitting obituary notice. So 
little IS the interest fijlt 111 India in ihe lives and works of world-great 
Oriental scholars iliai Remei may be almost excused for his omission to 
wiie the death of Di R'iiihold R tsi, lii oin last we gave a detailed 
account of the po^iinim »us houou'S done to Dr. Rost at his funeral. We 
are glad to find that the n iriative has excited a mournful interest in 
this country. Wuen lutellig'Mire arrived of the death of M. Barthelemy- 
S lint Hilaire, one of ihe Calciuia dailies published an extract 
from the J/dV/ vviihoiit indicating the source. Thai is all 

that the Indian press h IS done tnwnds noticing a life, a considerable 
part of which was past in the study nf India, past and present. 
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BARTHELEMY-SAINT HILAIRE. 

India has lost one of her best friends among us in 
the person of Jules Barthelerny-Saint Hilaire, who 
was suddenly carried off by death on the 24^h of 
November 1895, at the advanced age of 90. (He was 
born in Paris on the 19th of August, 1805). Without 
being an Indianist in the proper sense of the word, 
he always gave to the past and present of your 
country a large place in the interests^and manifold 
pursuits of his long and laborious career. It is well- 
known that this career was not solely devoted to 
learned research, and that, at difilerent times, public 
affairs and politics took up a considerable portion 
of it : in fact, he began with politics, and with politics 
he wellnigh ended. When still quite young, we find 
him, from 1826 to 1S30, on the staff of the “ Globe, 
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a journal which had gathered round it the elite 
of the liberal youth of the day, and, on the 28th of 
July 1830, we find him among the signatories of the 
famous protest of the journalists against the royal 
ordinances, — a protest which decided the fall of the 
elder branch of the Bourbons. He had then been 
for several years att.iched to the ministry of Finance, 
where he remained until 1838. But in 1833 lie with- 
, drew from journalism and militant politics, in order 
to devote himself more completely to learning. In 
1834 he w.is appointed Tutor in French literature at 
the Ecole Polytechnique ; on the 6th of January 1838. 
he was called to the chair of Greek and Latin 
philosophy at the College de Fr.ince, and on the 23rd 
of March 1839 he enlereil the Institute as a member 
of the Academy of Morrd and Political Sciences, 
wherein 1889 was celebrated the 50th anniversary 
of his reception. Except for a short period of four 
months, in 1840, when he filh!d the (office of head of 
the Council of the minister of l^iblic Instruction 
under his friend and master Victor Cousin, the philo- 
sopher, tlie reign of Louis Philippe was thus for 
him a sort of truce during which he confined himself 
to teaching and study. 'Fhe revolution of 1848 
called him forth for some time from this life of calm : 
iie was successively Secretary General to the Provi- 
sional Government, and Deputy for the Department 
of Seine-et'Oise to the Constituent Assembly and 
the Legislative Assembly : the Coup d Etat of the 
2nd December 1851 abruptly sent him back to it. 
He protested bravely against the violation of the 
laws, refused the oath to the new regime, and re- 
signed his cliair at the College de France. In 1835 
he accompanied Ferdinand de Lesseps to Egypt, a 
journey the experiences of which he recorded in his 
“ Letters on Egypt,” first pul)lished in the “Journal 
des Debats,” and afterward collected in one volume 
{1856) ; and down to 1858 he was a member of the 
Commission to study the cutting of a canal through 
the Isthmus of Suez. But it was not till 1869, when 
the Empire attempted to become liberal, that he re- 
entered pul))ic life, as Deputy for S'diie-et-Oise. The 
terrible events of 1870 found him in liie breach. He 
<Iid not leave Paris till the arniistice ; and, reelect- 
ed Deputy for Seine-et-Oise to the National Assem- 
bly, he became, on the i6lh of February 1871, Chief 
of the Council of President Thiers, whose trusty 
confidant ami right hand he was up to the time of 
his resignation of the Pra^sidentship on the 24th of May 
1873. He remained the tievoted friend of M. Thiers 
and was his testamentary executor, as he had been that 
of Victor Cousin. On the lOtfi of D(‘ceniber 1875 he 
was elected Senator for life, ami from the 23rd of Sep- 
tember 1880 to the loth of November i<s8i he was 
minister of Foreign Affairs in the i^'erry cabinet, and, 
in this capacity, he prepared and or.omized the protec- 
torate over Tunis. 'J'his was the end of his public life. 
He had entered it with the enlhus: ism of youth; he 
had opposed Governments better iiian those he had 
experience of afterwards ; and fi lally he saw him- 
self set aside by the Government iA l)is choice. In 
troubled times this is the usual f ile of liberal and 
moderate men, and all his life he was a liberal and a 
moderate, an optimist, too, somev/h.it short sighted 
at times, inclined to judge men by himself, by no 
means a politician such as democracies produce, but, 
above all, a man of wisdom, high rectitude attd iii- 
tegrity, accepting the burden of public affairs as a 
duty, and ever ready to return to bis private studies, 
without the least'selfish regntt. Fur himself person- 
ally,* "there was hardly any change in passing from 


the one to the other, pursuing both^ as he did,* with' 
equal disinterestedness. 

It is precisely this unselfish devotioir and this high 
moral inspiration which constitute the unity of this 
beautiful life. As in politics, so in science, Barthe- 
lemy-Saint Hilaire was a wise man, much more a 
mail of wisdom than a man of learning. He cannot 
be chissed either anurng Hellenists or professional' 
philosophers. In spite of his worship of the memory 
and tile ideas of Victor C(msin, who continued to 
he his ideal in philosophy, as riiiers was in [X>litics, 
he was not a slave to the system of his master and 
friend, any more than to any other system. He 
was. above all, an honest man, a man of great gootl 
sense, great kiumledge, and great sincerity, whom 
his strong spiritual and Christian conviction, of a 
turn, rather moral than metaphysical, may have 
rendered severe to whatever wounded his con- 
science, but who endeavoured to estimate with 
kindliness the doctrines of th^ past, and to draw from 
them good practical lessons for the individual and 
for society, 'riiis is not the place to enter into 
details regarding his philosophical works. I he prin- 
cipal one was his great translation of Aristotle, the 
work of his life, begun in 1832, and continued up to 
his death. Of the old treatises, the “Politics" appear- 
in 1837, the “Rhetoric,” last, in 1872. But in the 
interval, and in the years that followed, he was ever 
busy revising his work, preparing new editions of 
it, enriching it with memoirs on special points, on 
the fragments and the newly-discovered treatises ; 
only a few days before his death he read, to his 
confreres in the Academy, the last paper on his philo- 
sopher, Round this wtjrrk, which offers matter fof 
criticism in detail, hut which is imposing from the 
greatness of its proportions, and the perseverance 
of its effort, are grouped various less considerable 
publications, in which he explores other regions of 
history and philosophy, and of which 1 only mention 
the principal ones : “On {he Alexandrian School," 
preceded by an “ Essay on the method of the Alex- 
andrian Philosophers and Mysticism,” 1845 ; “A re- 
port to the Institute on the comjieiition opened for 
the comparison of the moral and political philosophy 
of Plato and Aristotle with the doctrines of the 
greatest modern [ihilosophers,” 1854 : “The philo- 
snj)hy of the two Anqieres,” 1866 ; translation of the 
“Meditations of Marcus Aurelius,” 1876 ; “On Meta- 
I physics, its nature and rights in its relations to Reli- 
gion and Science,” 1879; “On Philosophy in its re- 
lations to Science and Religion,” 1889; “A Study 
of Francis Bacon, ” 1890. Another treatise on phi- 
losopliy — political philosophy — is his appeal and 
warnings “ To the French Democracy,” 1874^^ Last- 
ly, to his long studies on Greek thought we may 
add his “Translation of the Iliad, in verse," 1869. 

As Barthelemy-Saint Hil irie appears to us in his 
philosophical works, such, too, we find him in his pub- 
lications on India. The lines he has left in this other 
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field of study’^ire not always very deep, but they are 
broad and traced by a peiKeverini^ hand. I have al- 
ready said that he was not an Indianist, nor did he 
attern[)t to pass for such, althoui^h he possessed 
very respeclal)le knowledge of Sanskrit. (le had 
begun llie study of it ifi 1823 under Eugene Burnoiif, 
whose pupil he was always proud to have been, and 
of whose life and works he wrote a touching notice 
(1852), the best we have of the great philologist. 
It is nonetheless true that most of his labours in this 
field were done at second-hand, and rest on transla- 
< lions. But they are numerous and solid. They attest 
vast information at a time when this was not easy to 
acquire, and they bear the same stamp of prac- 
tical wisdom and broad benevolence, which is the 
distinctive mark of all that came from his pen. They 
are thus perfectly personal. Fhey were also use- 
ful in their day ; several of them are still so, 
and it is not saying too much to affirm that, 
during a long period when those studies were not 
widely spread, Barthelemy-Saint Hilaire was, in his 
way, an initiator. Only in his last years, when 
materials had accumulated to such an extent, and be- 
come so complicated as to overwhelm the most labo- 
rious specialist, did he at times shew himself not 
quite so conversant with the precise existing position 
of questions. Nearly all his works on India appear- 
ed in the Memoirs” of the Academy of moral and 
political sciences, and the “Journal des Savants,** a 
monthly periodical published in common by the three 
Academies, of Inscriptions atid Belles-Lettres, of 
sciences and of moral and political sciences, to the 
editorial staff of which Barthelemy-Saint Hilaire 
belonged for nearly half a century. Only a few have, 
been reproduced separately, and to collect them all, 
the last forty-three years of the Journal especially 
would have to be ransacked, one by one. They ex- 
tended over all branches of Indian study, from 
that of the most ancient monuments to the results 
of contejnporary statistics. 1 limit myself to the 
mention of the most important: “A Review of 
Burnonfs Introduction to the History of Indian 
Buddhism,” 1846; “ An account of the works of M. 
Eugene Bnrnouf,” 1852; “First Memoir on the 
Sankhya Philosophy ” (in the “ Memoirs ” of the 
Academy) 1852. Very remarkable for the lime, 
and still useful at the present day, this work is 
one of those into which B irthelemy-Saint Hilaire 
has put the greatest amoufit both of personal 
criticism and personal research; “On the Vedas,” 
^^53*54. ^^*^h reference to the texts and trans- 

lations 4)ublished by Langlois, Max Muller, Wilson, 
Stevenson, Benfey, Weber; “On Vedic Grammar and 
the Praiiijakhyas, 1854 ; “On Buddhism and Buddhist 
Pilgrims,” 1856; “Buddha and his Religion” ; pub- 
lished separately in 1859 ; 2nd edition in 1862 ; “The 
Buddhist Apologues,’* 1870-71; “Memoir on Kanada, 
the author of the Vai<jeshika system, or the sys- 
tem of the difference and |Mticularity of beings**; 
“British India, its present position and futur!, ;” pub- 
lished separately in 1887, based principally on the 
data of the census of 1881 ; mother scries of articles 
publi.shed in 1894, in which the author discusses the 
results of the census of 1891, has not been re- 
produced in a separate volume; “The Yoga ofj 
Patanjali ** (with reference to Rajendralala Mitra*s 
edition), 1895 ; the third ami last article appeared 
^ few days before his death, 
joy the generous undertaking 
Chunder Roy, to translate the Mahabharata. He 
obtained for this work a grant, altogether exceptional, 


He welcomed with 
of the late Pratapa 


from the French Government, and to the translation 
he on several occasions devoted extensive articles, 
the last of which, alas! in 1895 was an obituary 
notice. Articles of the same period, on the Ramayana, 
were weaker ; in spite of his robust health, his 
90th year began to weigh heavily upon him. But 
what never waned was his deep love for India and her 
people In reading him, yon can discern this clearly, 
but how much more noticeable was it when you 
heard him talk ! Memories and refiections then came 
thronging in crowds, and (lowed from his lips as 
from a living foimtain. He Wri.s full of admiration 
and respect for the work pursued by England 
in India, and fervently desired that no complication 
from without or from within might come to interfere 
with its peaceful and fruitful development. Of all 
his oriental publications, only two are unconnected 
with India: his “Letters on Egypt** (1856) which are 
the record of a journey, and his book on “Mahomet 
and the Koran’* (1865) which is also probably an 
echo of it. 

Barthelemy-Saint Hilaire was never married, and 
he has left no near reiations. His vigorous old age 
knew neither infirmities nor suffering. On the very 
day before his death he was present at a sitting of the 
Academy. 

A. Barth. 

LITERATURE OF BENGAL 

ill. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Fn my last letter I made some remarks on the dates of birth and 
death of Chaitanya. In the present I shall deal with the birth- 
date, as usually given, of Raja Ram Mohan Roy. That date, in 
my humble opinion, is a fiction. 

Students of Bengali literature are not unaware of the fact that 
there is a dispute about the exact date of birth of Raja Ram 
Mohan. Three conflicting opinions have been put forth in 
print. Some of our countrymen, headed ny the Rev. Dr. K. S. 
Macdonald, arc of opinion that Raja Ram Mohan Roy was 
born in 1780. Another class, headed by the late Kisori Chand 
Mittra, and at present by Mr. R. C. Dutt and Babu Nagcndra 
Nath Chatterjee, the Bengalee biographer of the Rijah, hold the 
year 1774 as the correct date. Lastly, a third class, headed by 
the late Mr. C. H. A. Dali, hold the year 1772 as the real dare. 
'The correct view F shall give below, supporting it by such evidence 
as is still obtainable. 

I must, at the outset, heartily thank Pandit Mahendra Nath Roy 
Vidvanidhi, — the biographer of Akshaya FCiimar Dutta— for direct- 
ing my attention to the results of his investigation into the matter, 
(lis well-written article on Raja Ram Mohan Rby, published in the 
Sravan number of the Bengali monthly magazine, Janmabhumi^ 
will be ray guide in the present letter. Pandit Mahendra Nath 
is a distant relative of the Rajah and his opinion is, no doubt, 
entitled to respect. 

The first date, Wz., that put forward by the Rev. K. S. Macdonald, 
rests on no evidence that can be regarded satisfactory. It may, 
therefore, be rejected without hesitation. The second date, wz., 
that put forward by Mr. R. C. Dutt and others, can be .shown 
to ;bc incorrect by piov’tig the correctness of the last one which 
was accepted by Mr. C. H. A. Dali. The following letter, pub- 
lished in the Indian Mirror of the 18th January, 1880, on the 
subject, will be of great use in determining the question. It is, 
therefore, transcribed below 

“ There need be no doubt, whatever, as to the year and the 
month in which Ram Mohan Roy was born. His son Rama 
Prasad Roy, Vakil of the Sudder Court, made the matter 
perfectly clear to a circle of visitors and clients in 1858, at hit 
reitdence, the well-known house of his father in Calcutta. Kisori 
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Ch«nd Mittrn was prcaent ti atio Dr. RajendralaU Mitra and I 
was one of the listeners. I put his words on record at the time 
and here they arc : — ‘ My father was born at Radhanagar near 
Krishnaghur, in the month of May, 1772, which, according to the 
Bengalee era, is the month of Jaiitha 1179, I asked for the day, and 
Rama Prasad replied that he could not tell it without consulting the 
horoscope, which at that distance of time, it was not easy to find.' 
After this, it need not be surmised that Ram Mohan was born 
in 1774 Q** 1780. We need not guess, since we have the 

highest authority for saying that he was born in May 1772. 
—Yours, &c., Dall.*‘ 

Learning that the life-story qf Raja Ram Mohan ,Roy 
in the Emyclopceaia Britannicn was from the pen of Miss Colletc, 
Pandit Mahcndra Nath Roy Vidyanidhi addressed a letter to 
her on the subject, from which I extract the following lines : — 
“ As far as I remember, it exactly tallies with the date, 22nd 
May 1772, as given in your letter to me. I shall esteem it a 
great favour, if you kindly inform me definitely of the authority 
on which you rely." The letter is dated i6th August, 1891. In | 
reply Miss Collcte wrote—** the date of the Raja's birth is the 
22nd May, 1772. This fact came to me from Babu P. B. Mukerjee 
of Rajshahi College, who had it from Babu Rabindra Nath 
Tagore who had it from Babu Lalit Mohan Chatterjec, great-grand- 
son of the Raja," &c. 

Listen now to what Babu Lalit Mohan says : — ** I have 
heard from my grand-father, the late Babu Radha Prosad 
Roy, the first-born son of the celebrated Ram Mohan Roy, 
that his father died in the 62nd year of his life, date and 
month unknown.” Raja Ram Mohan died in the year 1853, in 
his 62nd year, according to the English calculation. Therefore, 
when he died, his age was 61 years and some months, because 
when we say that a particular gentleman is in his 30th year we 
mean that he has already passed his 29th birth-day and is 29 
years old, omitting the months in excess. Deducting 61 from 
1^33* we get 1772 as the real birth-date of Raja Ram Mohan. 
Pandit Mahcndra Nath made a mistake in his article in calculating 
the date from the data contained in the letter of Babu Lalit Mohan. 
He forgot the difference between the English and Bengali 
methods of computation. This reminds me of the question 
raised by the Commissioners of the Civil Service Examination 
in the case of Mr. Surendranaih Banerjee. Mr, Banerjcc's 
statement was accepted when the difference between the 
two methods of computation was explained. 

From the above it will appear that the year 1772 is the correct 
birth-date of Raja Ram Mohan Roy. The year 1774 is an ima- 
ginary one, put forward by Mr. R. C. Dutt and others. It rests 
on no evidence. The day, 22nd May, may not be accurate, but 
the year 1772 is correct. 

In page 137 of Literature of Bengal Mr. Dutt writes : — “He 
(Raja Ram Mohan Roy) was born at Radhanagar in the District 
of Hooghly in 1774, the year in which Warren Hastings became 
the first Governor-General of India, and the Supreme Court was 
established.” I am at a loss to understand the significance of 
these allusions. Many other incidents occurred in that year 
in Indian or even in Bengal history. Docs Mr. R. C. Dutt mean 
to point out particularly that Ram Mohan Roy was born in the 
year rendered memorable in Bengal by the appointment of 
Warren Hastings as the first Governor-General and the establish- 
ment of the Supreme Court ? Warren Hastings trod all the 
ten commandments under foot in the game for empire, and 
the Supreme Court under Sir Elijah Impey soon distinguished itself 
as a tribunal whose justice was something worse than an invasion 
^by Geiighris Khan or Tamerlane. As already said, the significance 
pr the allushm* is not very intelligible. It is probably a mere 
fuge “asidf” introduced with the object of showing the 
writer's familiarity with Indian history. This sort of indulgence 
in ^ asides” is fotnetimfia carried by Mr. Dutt to a ridiculous extent. 


Was it not he who spoke of Rungalal Banerjee as “ a poet and 
Deputy Magistrate ?” 

Then, again, in page 138 of his book, Mr. Dutt says : — “ Ram 
Mohan's father was Ram Kama Rai, a petty Zamindar, who had 
served under the Nawabs of Moorshidabad, and had witnessed 
their fall.” In page 12 of the biography of Raja Ram Mohan Roy 
by Babu Nagcndra Nath Chatterjec, appears a passage of which 
the following is a literal translation : — ** Brojobenodc (the grand- 
father of Raja Ram Mohan) held a respectable post under 
Serajuddowlah, the Nawab of Moorshidabad, but on account of 
some ill-treatment which he received at his hands, he resigned hii 
post and passed his days at home.” In page i of the Biographi- 
cal sketch, written by the Rev. Dr. Carpenter, appears the follow- 
ing : — “ His (Ram Mohan's) grand-father resided at Moorshidabad 
and filled some important office under the Moguls, but being 
ill-treated by them towards the end of his life, the son (Ram 
Kant Roy) took up his abode in the District of Burdwan where he 
had property.” The passage quoted is quite unintelligible. The 
grand-father was ill-treated by his master. No mention is made of 
what he did in consequence of that treatment. But, instead, we 
arc told of what the son did owing to the harshness of which the 
father was the object. The truth is, the life of Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy, written by these authors, is a debru of facts. Imagination has 
filled up many details. It is a pity that these narratives still pass 
for a life of one of our best men, who was the leader of a mighty 
movement for religious and social reform. In future, I shall 
show in detail how the landed property of the ancestors of 
Ram Mohan Roy came into their possession and how they 
came to settle in Radhanagar. S. C. Sanyal. 

THE DHULIA RIOTS. 

The following Resolution has been issued by the Bombay Govern- 
ment:- 

Bombay Castle, 12th November, 1^93. 

From the reports received by Government it appears that the 
District Magistrate had ordered that, during the Ganpati festival, 
only two instruments of soft music should be played by Hindoos 
wnen passing mosques in procession in the town ot Dhulia, as it 
was ascertained by him that such an order would be in accordance 
with the local custom. Several Hindoo processions had passed 
mosques during the festival without serious trouble, but on Sunday, 
the iBt September, when a Ganpati procession approached a 
niosqiic, which had, as a measure of precaution, been surrounded 
by a small force of armed Police under the command of a Police 
Inspector, a crowd of Mahomedans, who had been concealed 
within, lined the walls of tlie mosque compound, and assault- 
ed the Police with stones and flourished their sticks with 
shouts of “Din! Din! ” One of these men managed to leave 
the mosque compound by the cast door, where the District 
Magistrate was standing at the time, and struck at the Mamlatdar, 
who was also there, but was promptly arrested. The District 
Magistrate then arrested two more men in the doorway and en- 
tered the compound, when he was attacked with sticks, but was 
not actually struck, as he was sheltered by the archway over the 
door. 'Phe Police outside the compound, at the north end, then 
fired on the Mahomedan crowd, killing lour on the spot and 
wounding a number more. About the same time the District 
Magistrate, not knowing what the Police at the north^4nd were 
doing, called to those who had been with him at the cast door 
to enter the compound, and they thereupon also opened fire. 
All opposition was at once in consequence put down, and the 
District Magistrate came out of the compound and ordered the 
Police to stop firing. 

2. The first point for consideration has reference to the 
District Magistrate’s order as to the playing of music. He says 
it was according to what he believed, after due enquiry, to be the 
custom. Government sec no reason to doubt the correctness of 
the District Magistrate’s decision as to custom, for that decision 
was based on careful local enquiry. The District Magistrate was 
right in assuming that, to insist on the observance of custom, 
as ascertained by an enquiry, is in accordance with the orders of 
Government. 

3. The next point is whether the Police were jaltified In 
firing on the mnb. It is difficult to be absolutely certain as to the 
actual circumstances, but it ^appears that the compound was 
crowded and the walls were lined with Mahomedins armed 
with sticks, as evinced by the eighty*fhi|6 sticks collected there 
afterwards, and shouting ** Djri I P(n J" gnd pelting the Police 
with stones of which two inch loads were picked up. The uproar 
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n^u*t have Ulten gregft* The Mtimlatciar hid been issiulted and 
the District Magistrate was inside tiie compound with the riotous 
Mahomedaiis and in considerable danger of being mobbed. Indeed, 
it may well have appeared to the Ptjlice tliat he was in danger 
of his life. At the north end of the mosque compound were posted 
some armed Police, and from where tlicy were they could apparent- 
ly see the assault on the Police, and on the Mainlatdar near the 
east door, and on the District Magistrate after he had entered 
the compound. One of them— but who it was it is now impossible 
to ascertain— opened hre and the rest followed. 'I’he Police at the 
east of the compound, hearing the District Magistrate call to 
them, and hearing the others firing, fired also. There appears to 
be no doubt that the Police fired to protect the District Magistrate 
and rhcmielvcs, and to prevent the mob of Mahomedaiis swarming 
out of the mosque and overpowering them, and Government 
concur with the District Magistrate and the Commissioner, C. D., 
that no blame can be attached, in the circumstances, either to the 
man who fired the first shot or to the other men of the Bliil 
Corps, whose action appears to his Excellency the Governor in 
Council to have been warranted bv law. The consequence of the 
filing was the immediate suppression of a disturbance, which, 
unless cliccked at the outset, might have had still more terrible 
and generally disastrous results. 

4. The reports before Government show that on the 5th 
July the Mahomedans in or connected with this very mosque 
objected to a Hindoo procession passing with any music at 
all, and that trouble was prevented by the District Magistrate 
chaining the door of the mosque on ihe outside ; that on 
th^ 20th August there had been a dispute about the music 
question before another mosque; that on the list August the 
Hindoos held an indignation meeting ; and that on the 26th 
August the Mahomedans also held a meeting, at which they are 
alleged to have threatened a disturbance if music was not stopped 
before mosques. Therfore, though the District Magistrate and 
the Superintendent of Police did not apprehend an attack on the 
Hindoo procession, there were present at the mosque, on the after- 
noon of, the I St September, thirty-three armed Police, some sowars, 
the Chief Constable, the Police Inspector, the Mamlatdar, the 
Deputy Collector, and the District Magistrate himself. These 
precautions, as the event showed, were sufficient to enable the 
disturbance to be checked at the outset, but hit Excellency the 
Governor in Council considers that, knowing the tensio.. of feeling 
between the Hindoos and Mahomedans, the District Magistrate 
would have shown wiser judgement had he insisted on the pre- 
sence of another European officer, viz, the Superintendent of 
Police ; while as icgardi the movements of this officer, the time 
selected to absent himself for the inspection of an outlying post 
was certainly ill-chosen* His Excellency the Governor in Council, 
however, cordially acknowledges the firmness and cool courage of 
Mr. Cumitie in dealing with the riot, and his untiring and success- 
ful exertions for the preservation of the peace after it. 

5. The loss of life was deplorable, but it appears that only 
those who had assembled with the obvious intention of interfering 
with the liberty of others and of defying order were killed and 
wounded. 

6. Copies of this Resolution should be forwarded to the Secre- 
tary of State and the Government of India. 

E. W. ViDAl, 

Acting Chief Secretary to the Govcrnmciic, 

THE CONVOCATION OF THE ALLAHABAD 
UNIVERSITY. 

THE VICE-CHANCELLOR (MR. CONLAN’s) ADDRESS. 

# # ♦ 

And now I have a few words for those who have received their 
diplomas to-day ; and to them I say, if you or any of you labour 
under the impression that this closing scene of your academical 
career also marks the completion of your education, you make a very 
«crious mistake which, if preserved in, will soon obliterate your 
present record. Let me assure you that the course you have just 
completed will be of value to you only if it teaches you that you 
have but just begun to tread the path of knowledge, that the road 
which lies before you is long and intricate, and that it must be 
pursued with inflaggiug devotion if you arc to take your stand 
eventually in the ranks of educated men,^ No doubt the diplomas 
which I have handed you to-day bear testimony to the possession 
by you of qualities which lead to the goal I have just indicated 
«nd encourage the hope chat you will not abandon the culture of 
your minds because you have obtained the degrees which you 
have striven CO gain ; but the temptations to relaxation — tcrapia- 
lions to which only too many before you have succumbed — arc not 
to be despised, and I make no apology for warning you earnestly 
•geinse them. If you are to profit by what you have already ac- 
quired,, you must go on steadily adding to your stock of know* 
ledge, for the moment you call a halt, deterioration will set in j 
and you will move backwards instead of forward until you lose 


every step of the advance you have now made. As an incentive 
to exertion let me tell you that it is being said, I am afraid 
deservedly, in high places and elsewhere that the students of 
out Colleges and the graduates of our University, when tested 
in the various employments which fall to them by reason of their 
academical success, fail to exhibit that knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language which is justly expected from men who have enjoyed 
their advantages. It is asserted that both in speech and writing 
many of our students and gradnates betray a lamentable ignorance 
of the language in which for the most part, they have acquired 
the knowledge wiiich is their boast : and comparisons are insti- 
tuted which tend to cover our whole system of education with 
contempt. Now this is a state of things which ought not to con- 
tinue, and it rests with you and men like you to wipe out the 
reproach. But to do so you must make up your minds to work 
for the sake of working, for the sake of convincing men who can 
judge that the education you have received is not a sham, and 
that its best effect has been to implant in you an honest desire to 
increase by continuous eff )rt8 the comparatively small amount of 
knowledge which you have brought away with you from your res- 
pective Colleges. 

And not only must you go on adding to your knowledge, but 
you must be careful to preserve and increase that submission to 
discipline which you have been taught in the institutions to which 
you once belonged. The youthful mind, released from the 
control which was necessary in the class-room and the boarding- 
house, is apt to believe, and to act upon the belief that all dis- 
cipline may be safely put aside with the note-book and the text- 
book, and to give itself up to the enjoyment of a so-called eman- 
cipated existence. It seems an accepted truth to many whom 
our Colleges and Schools have sent out into the world that, once 
the necessity for scholastic diciplinc ceases, those who were sub- 
ject to it may and, indeed, ought to indulge, if they are to prove 
their enlightened manhood, in intellectual license* of cverv des- 
cription ; in tilling without reflection and principles at instiru- 
I tions which appear obnoxious and in demanding reforms which 
commend themselves to their unformed judgment. This course 
of procedure, evidenced by writings and speeches, violent in 
character and thoughtless in composition, results entirely from 
the absence of moral discipline. It cannot be too strongly im- 
pressed upon you that iiucllcctiial without moral training in the 
youths of a community only half prepares them for a life of true 
usefulness, and is a fruitful source of danger to the community 
itself ; for whilst the former may be aptly compared to the 
motive power in a ship which urges it along in the direction of 
its port, moral training is represented by the ballast in that ship 
which keeps it steady in its course. It is well to be equipped 
with learning for the voyage that is now before you, and it is well 
that you should increase that stock of learning whilst the voyage 
is in progress, but it is better still that you should cultivate your 
moral nature so that you may be al>)c to apply your knowledge 
to the best advantage of yourselves and the community to whicli 
you belong. And this task, nobler in its character and more bene- 
ficent in its effects than any committee to human beings, is a task 
which you must undertake and perform for yourselves. \r\ the 
acquisition of such learning as you possess, you have had the help 
of accomplished professors and masters, and from them also you 
have learnt the rudiments of moral discipline ; but to make that 
discipline perfect, to make it the rub of your lives, you must trust 
to your own efforts alone. You have read the lives, you have 
witnessed the career of men whom the world respects and honours, 
and I will venture to say you have found none such who lacked 
the moral attributes which go to coiisiitutc a sound mind and an 
exalted character. It is to these men you must look for an ex- 
ample, it is from them you must Icarii how to cultivate your 
judgment. If you do this, you may be confident of attaining to 
what is the aim and end of the education that has been imparted 
to you, for you will then possess not only the knowledge which 
enables men to take part with credit in the aflairs of life, bur the 
trained moral faculty which qualifies them to guide those affairs with 
prudence and success. 


ARMENIAN AND MUHAMMADAN WOMEN. 

An Armenian lady, Dr. Margarit Melik Belgarian, recently 
delivered a lecture in Vienna which, says the Literary Digett, will 
be read with interest by all students of the woman question. She 
described the condition of the Armenian and Muhammadan women, 
in Anatolia. The lady, who is a descendant of an ancient princely 
family of Armenia, has studied in Berne, Zurich, and Salzburg, 
and made a short stay in Vienna upon her return to her own 
country. Speaking of the condition of Armenian women, she 
said 

Everything you see in an Armenian house has been made by 
tho woman. The cotton from which the Armenian woltian makes 
clothes Is given to her in the raw. To obtain silk, she must ra’sc 
silk-worms. The colours used in dyeing she prepares from plants 
in B>xcit tad ffeld, and thus the brightly-coloured garments and 
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the handsome rugs and hangings for which Armenia is noted arc 
produced. The men have nothing to do with all this. On the 
other hand, the Armenian women arc absolutely free from all work 
requiring great physical exertions. The men cut wood and carry 
loads. The men, too knead the bread. Even in the poorest 
lamilics the girls are regularly spoiled. The parents may be 
starving ; but they take care of the dauglitcrs “ A girl,” they 
will say “ is like a rosebud, and cannot develop into full bloom 
without much care.” To an Armenian woman the brother is a 
veritable knight and guardian angel. The Armenian girl receives 
no dowry ; indeed, the bridegroom must contribute to the wed- 
ding expenses, and furnish the bridal ilress. In her home tlie 
Armenian wife and mother rules supreme ; even the grown one 
will do nothing without her consent. 

Turning to the condition of Mohammadan women especially 
among the Kurds, Dr. Bclgarian said ^ 

The Muhammadan woman is no member of women strights 
club but she is as emancipated as an). She is above all, very 
brave and knows how to handle arms and horses. It is a real 
pleasure to see her ride a wild horse and generally she has a child 
tied to her back. The country is very hilly, and she races down 
inclines where many men would lose their equilibrium— especially 
those who are not Prohibitionists. Such a woman is not only 
a man’s right hand, but his right and left both. What could he do 
without her ? She cooks, spins, rides, keeps house, docs everything. 
If she is attacked by robbers. She fights courageously. But woe 
to her husband if he stays away from home a long time and re- 
turns without booty. Any piece of wood is handy to give him a 
reminder, for the Muhammadan woman respects no man that is 
not brave. When a young man proposes, the girl asks. How 
many caravans have you robbed ?” or “ How many horses and 
weapons did you bring home?’* We often hear that a Muham- 
madan girl has been carried off, but that is not so awful as you 
think. They have been carried of! by their lovers, generally with 
the parents’ consent, if the bridegroom is poor, for a wedding is 
very costly. 

HORSES OF THE SAHARA. 

The three most esteemed races in the Western Sahara are those of 
Hayinour, Boa Ghartb, and Mcrizigui ; the first being general- 
ly bays, the second whiles, and the third grays. The favourite 
colours are white— “ take the horse white as a silken flag, without 
spot, with the circles of his eyes black”— black— “ he must be black 
as a* night without moon and stars”— hay— ” the dark red one said 
to the dispute, stop thcrc”--chcstnut—” desire a dark shade ; when 
he flees beneath the sun it is the wind. The Prophet was partial to 
chestnuts” (which may account for some of the fine old crusted 
humour of the Koran). Grays also are much in demand— “ the 
gray of the wild pigeon”, ligluer in colour on the head than on the 
body; the piebald no self-respecting Arab will have— “flee him 
like the pestilence, for he is own brother to the cow.” The horses 
that fetch tiic best prices arc rhofe with no vvliite beyond a star 
on the forehead, or a narrow blaze down the face, or a snip on the 
muzzle. If he has several white spots three is the fashionable 
number ; if he has white stockings lie must have them on the off 
forefoot *and the near hindfoot ; one foot at least must be stock- 
ingless. ” Nev:r Imiv a horse with a white face and four stockings, 
for he carries his winding sheet with him.” In earlier times the 
estimate as to colour was rather different. 'Phe Prophet, for 
instance, said, “ If thou would’st go to the war, purchase a horse 
with a star on the forehead and stockings on all his legs with the 
exception of the right forefoot and if the white were no 
overdone he must have looked remarkably well on his chest- 
nut mount. According to Abd-cl Kader, “the fl retest of horses 
is the chestnut ; the most enduring the bay ; the most spirited the 
black ; the most blessed, one with a white forehead.” 

The ordinary Arab of the Sahara prefers a marr because of the 
profir to be made out of her produce, because also she dries not 
neigh in time of war and is less sensitive hunger, thirst, and hear, 
and also because she can feed on any thing ; she vvill graze on 
the same herbage as the sheep and camels, anrl requires no one to 
watch her. The foal is wcane 1 in the sixth or seventh month, and 
is then taken possession of by the women. Much of the docility 
of these horses of the Desert is owing to this. On the journey and 
the campaign it is the rider who sees to his horse, but un- 
der canvas and in the times of peace it is the wife who superintends 
and feeds her husband’s mount. She brings him his foot in the 
morning and tends him and washes his mane and tail ; she gentles 

DEAFNESS COMPLETELY CURED ! .Any person suffering 
from Deafness, Noises in the Head, &c., may learn of a new, simple 
treatment, which is proving very successful in completely curing eases 
of all kinds. Full particulars, including many unsolicited testimonials 
and newspaper prcis notices, will be sent post free on application. 
• The system is, without doubt, the most succe.ssful ever brought before 
the public. Address, Astral Specialist, Albany Buildinge, 39, Victonn 
Streets, Westminister, London, S. W. 


him and gives him the bread dates and other dainties, going ont 
herself to gather for him the herbs with tonic and nutritive pro- 
perties needful for his well being. Curiously enough, she often 
gives the horse ’couscousoo, or even meat cooked and dried in the 
sun. Many of them give the horse camels milk to drink, and 
some never give green food to the war horses. In summer the 
horse is not watered until three in the afternoon ; in winter he 
is watered earlier, say from noon to one— in accordance with the 
proverb, “in the hot season put back the hour of the watering 
place and put forward that of the nosebag ; in the cold season put 
forward the hour of the watering place and put back that of the 
nosebag.” Twice a year, in August and September, and in Decem- 
ber and January, the horses arc watered only every other day. 

The colt is not bridled until he is two years old. At first the bit 
is covered witli undressed wool so as not to hurt him, and “ to allure 
him to docility by the saltish flavour of which he is so fond.” 
Saddling follows, and when he is about two and-a-half years old 
he is mounted, after a preliminary experience of carrying a pack 
saddle with two baskets of sarul gradually added to until they are 
of the same weight as his intended rider. He is always shod 
on his two forefeet, and in stony districts on all four, (pc shoes 
being kept ready made and always put on cold. They arc of 
light, soft, pliant metal, those on the forefeet having only three 
nails on each side, the toes being never fastened and the feet being 
neither pared nor shortened. One foot is never left shod and the 
other bare, for if a foreshoe is cast the rider takes off both hind, 
shoes and puls one on the forefoot, and if only the forefeet^ are 
shod, the remaining shoe is at once taken off. The shoes are joined 
at the heel and follow the curvature of the frog. — Leisure Hour* 


WHY NOT LIVE A OENTURT? 

“IM the coming lime,” said a famous English poet,” ” a man or woman 
cigliiy orotift hundred years old will be more beautiful than the youth or 
maiden of tw'»uiy, as iheripe fruit is more beautiful and fragrant than 
the green. These ripe men and woineu will have no wrinkles on the 
hr*»w, no grey hair, no bent and feeble bodies. Ou the contrary they 
will have peifeni hearing, clear eyesiglii, sound teeth, elastic step, and 
mental vigour.” . , . ^ , 

Dops this sound absurd and impossible ? Wuy should it ? People over 
one hundred years old are fiequemly met with in these days, as they 
have been as far hum in records go back. A man is of ivr real value 
until he is pist fifty and gained control of Ins passions and acquired 
some pracncil wisdom. After that he outihl to have from fifiy to 
seventy-five working years before him. Whoso dies shoit of one 
hundred (oar violenre) dies of his own folly or that of his ancestors, 
one chief thing, however, we must learn. What is it? Take an illnstra- 
tion — snrh as we see multitiides of on eveiy side. 

Mr. Richard Leggate of N^w B rlingbroke, near Boston, Lincoln- 
shire, is a man now somewhat over seventy He is a farmer, well 
known and highly respected in his district. In the spring of 1891 he 
had an att ick of infliKnzi from which he never fully recupeiated. 
The severe syinpinms p issed .iw.iy, of course, inii he remained weak. 
N<» d‘mbt food woulfl have hmlt him up, provided he could have eaten 
and digesteii it. Yet h^TP ih^ trouole, his appetite was poor, and 
what luile he look, is a maltei of necessity rather than of relish, seem- 
ed to act wrong vvith him. Instead of givog nim strengih it actually 
produc'd pain and disiiessin the sides, cli'jsi, an»l siomach. 

Then agiin — vvhich is a com non experience — he would feel a craving 
for sonietlimg to e.ii ; yet on silting down to a meal, in the hope to 
enjoy it, the stomach would suddenly rebel against the proceeding, and 
he would turn from the table without h iving swallowed a mouthful. ^ 
Nothing could c*)me of this but incre.asing weakness and it wasn^t 
long before it w is all he C'mM do to summon strength to walk about. 
As for working on his firm, thit to be sure, was not to be thought of. 
He had a doctor .iiiendiug him, as we shouhl exnert. If the services 
of a learned medical m lu are ever needed they must be in such a case- 
wheii naluie seems to be all broken no, and the machinery runs slow, 
as onr family clocks do when we have forgotten to wind them at the 

usual hour. , , . . u * 

Well, Mr. Leggate look the prescribed medicines, but got no better. 

1 He asked the docror why that was and he appeared to be p^cd for an 
answer at first. N iturally enough a doctor doesn’t like to admit that 
his medicines are doing no goofi, because he expe-ts to be paid for 
them; and then there is his professional pride, besides. 

However, he finally sai l, “ If my medicines fail to make yon better 
it is owing to your age.” Tiiai idea was plain as a pikestaff, and if the 
patient had never got any better afterwards, why yrlio could diipnie 
what the doctor said ? Nobody, of course. It would look just as though 
Mr. Leggate were ready going to pieces fr'»m old age. But sornething 
subspquentiv happened which spoils that easy theory of the case. Wbai 
it was he tells us in a letter dated February 3rd, 1893. 

“ After doctoring several months without receiving any benent, 1 
determined to tty Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup. I got a botlle^from 
Mr. G. H. Hanson, Chemist, New Bolingbroke. After taking the Syn»P 
for a week I was much "better. 1 had a good appetite, and what I ate 
digested and strengthened me ; and by the time I had taken two bottle* 
\ well and sironjSl as ever. You may publish this statement if ynu 
think proper. (Signed) Richard Leggate.” t *.1^ 

. So it proved, after all, that Mr. Leggate was not suffering from nia 
age (at seventy f Nonsense/ ), but from indigestion end dyspepsi^ 
When Mother Seigel’s great discovery muted Mo/, he felt “well a"® 
strong as ever.” • . 

Now for the moral: It is not Father Time who mows people down 
thus early in life; it is the Demon of Dyspepsia, Keep Mm eway 
and— -barring accidents— you may Ihre a century. 
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Afiei paying the expenses of the publication, 
the siirpius will he placed wholly at the dis- 
posal of the family of the deceased man of 
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Orders to be made to the Business Manag- 
er, “An Indian Journalist,” at the Bee 
Press, I. Uckoor Duti’s Lane, Wellington 
Street, Calcutta. 


OPINION ON THE BOOK. 

It is a most interesting record of the life of 
.1 remaikable man.-— Mr. H. B ibington Smith, 
Priv.ate Secretary to the Viceroy, 5ih October 
1895. 

Dr. Mookerjee was a famous letter-writer, 
and there is a breezy freshness and originality 
about his correspondence which make it 
very interesting reading.— Sir Alfred W. Corft, 
K.c.l.K., Director of Public Instuction, Bengal. 
261!) September, 1895. 

It is not that amid the pressure of hara.ssing 
official duties an English Civilian can find 
either time or opp»>rtnnity to pay so graceful 
a tribute to the memory of a native personality 
as F. H. Skrine has done in his biography of 
the late Dr. S imbhii Chunder Mookerjee, the 
well-known Bengal journalist (Calcutta : 
Thacker, Spink and Co.) ; nor are there many 
who ate more worthy of being thus honoured 
than the late E liior of Rei^ and Rayyet. 

We. m;iy at any rate cordially agree with Mr. 
Skrme that the story of Mookerjee's life, with 
all us lights and sliadow*, is pregnant with 
lessons for those who desire to know the real 
India. 

Mo weekly paper, Mr. Skrine tells us, not 
even the Hindoo Patriot^ In ils palmiest days 
under Kristodas Pal, enjoyed a degree of m. 
fliieii’C in any way approaching that which was 
soon allainril by Reis and Rayyet, 

mao of laige heart and great qualiti- 
es, Ins deatli from pneumonia in the early 
spring ill the last year was a distinct and 
heavy loss to Indian journalism, and it was 
an a Imirable lea on Mr. .Skrine’s part to put 
his i.ift* and Leiters upon record. — The Times 
of Indidy (Bombay) S'*ptember 30, 1895. 

It IS rarely that the life wf an Indian journal- 
ist becomes worthy of publication ; it is moie 
rarely still that nrh a life comes to he written 
by an Anglo-Indian and a m»*inber of the 
Indian Civil Service. But, it has come to 
pass that in the land of the Beng.ali Babiis, 

I the life of at least one man among Indian 
journalists has been considered worthy of 
being wiitteii by an Englishman. — The 

Madras Standard,, (Madras) September ao, 

1895. 

The late Editor of Rets and Rayyet was .a 
profound student and an accomplished writer, 
who has left his maik on Indian journalism. 
In that he has found a Civilian like Mr. 
Skiine to record the story of Ids li/e he is 
more fortunate than the great Kiisiodas Pal 
himself. — The Tribune^ (Lahore) October 2* 

1895- 

For much of the biographical m.atter th.at 
issues so freely from the press an apology $ 
needed. Had no biography of Dr. Mookerjee, 
the Editor of Reis and Rayyet^ appeared, an 
explanation would have been looked for. A m.aii 
of his remarkable personality, who was easily 
first among native Indian journalists, and in 
many respects occupied a higher plane tha« 
they did, and looked at public nffairs from a 
different point of view from theirs, could not 
be suffered to sink into oblivion without tom 
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attemnt to p*!rpetait>; hi^ in<*Mv>ry by the usii;il 
expedient of a “ life.” The difficulties com'iion 
t'> all biographers have in this case been in* 
cr** med by special circu«nstances, not the least 
of which is that the author belongs to a differ- 
ent race from the subject. It is true that 
among Englishmen there were many admirers 
of the learned Doctor, and that he on his side 
understood the English character as few 
foreigners understand it. Unt in spite of this 
and his remarkable assimilation of English 
modes of thought and expression, Dr. Mooker- 
jee remained to the last a B>ahman of the 
Brahmans— a conservation of the best of his 
inheritance that wins nothing but respect and 
approval. In consequence of this, his ideal 
biographer would have been one of his own 
disciples, with the same ioiterited sympathies, 
and trained like him in Western learning. If 
Bengal had produced such another man as Dr, 
Mookerjee, it was he who should have written 
his life. 

The biography is warmly appreciative 
without being needlessly laudatory ; it gives 
on the whole a complete picture of the man 
and in the book there is not a dull page. 

A few of the letters addressed to Dr. Moo- 
kerjee are of such minor importance that they 
might have been omitted with advantage, but 
not a word of his own letters could have been 
spared. To say that he writes idiomatic Eng 
lish is to say what is short of the truth. His 
diction is easy and correct, cldar and straight 
forward, without Oriental luxuriance or striving 
after effect. Perhaps he is never so ch.arming 
as when he is laying down the laws of literary 
form to young aspirants to fame. The letter 
on p.Hge 285, for instance, is a deliglitful piece 
of criticism ; it is delicate pUin-speaking, and 
he accomplishes the difficult feat of telling a 
would-be poet that his productions are not 
in the smallest degree poetry, without one 
may conclude, either offending the youth or 
repressing his ardour. 

For much more that is well worth reading we 
must refer readers to the volume itself. Intrin- 
sically it is H book woith buying and reading. 
—The Pioneer^ (Allahabad) Oct. 5, 1895, 

The career of “An Indian Journalist" as 
described by F. H. Skrine of the Indian Civil 
Service is ex,ceedingly interesting. 

Mookerjee s letters are marvels of pure die 
tion which is heightened by his nervous style. 

The life has been told by Mr. Skrine in a very 
pleasant manner and which should make it po- 
pular not only with Bengalis but with all those 
who are able to appreciate merit unmarred by 
ostentation and earnestness unspoiled by 
harshness. — The Muhammadan^ (Madras) Oct. 
5 . 189s 

The wmk leaves nothing to be desired cither 
in the way of completeness, impartiality, or 
lifelike portrayal of cliaraci'^r. 

Mr. Skrine deals with his interesting subject 
with the unfailing instinct of the biographer. 
Every side of Dr. Mookeijee’s complex 
character is treated with sympathy tempered 
by discrimination. 

Mr. Skrine’s narrative certainly impresses 
one with the individuality of a remarkable man. 

Monkerjee’s own letters show that he had 
not only acquired a command of clear and 
flexible English but that he had also assimi- 
lated th 't suudy independence of thought 
and chai 'icter which is supposed to be a pecu- 
liar possession of natives of Great Britain. 
His reading and the stores of his general in- 
ftirmation appear to have been, considering 
hiS opportunities, little less than marvellous. 

One of the first to express his condolence 
with the famdy of the deceased writer was the 
present Viceroy, Lord Elgin. Mookerjee ap- 
pe.irs to have won the affection not only of 
the digoiraries with whom he came in contact, 
but also of those in low estate. 

The impression left upon the mind upon 
laying down the book is that of a good and 
able man whose career has been graphically 
portrayed.— The En^Ushman^ (Calcutta) Oc- 
tober 15, 1895. 

The career of an eminent Bengali editor, 
who died in 1894, throws a curious light upon 
the race elements and hereditary inffiiences 
which affect the criticisms of Indian journal* 
Ufi on British rule. i 

The “ Life an 4 Letters of Dr. S. C. Moo- 
kerjee," a book just edited by a distinguished 
^civilian in Calcutta, takes us behind the scenes 
\)f Indian journalism. 

It js a arrative, writtiin with insight and a 


complete mastery of the facts, of how a clever 
youth gradu.illy grew into one o the ablest 
leader-writers in Bengal, and still more gradu- 
ally matured into one of the fairest-minded 
editors that western education in India has 
yet produced. If the training and experience 
whicli develop the journalist in England are 
sometimes varied, they seem in India to have 
an even wider range. 

But the object of this notice is to show how 
a great Bengali journalist is made ; sp.ice for- 
bids us to enter upon his actual peiformances. 
They will be found set forth at sufficient 
length, and with much felicity of expression, 
in Mr. Skriiie’s admirable monograph. It is 
characteristic of the noble service to which 
Mr. Skiine belongs, that such a book should 
h.ive issued from its ranks. Dr. Mookerjee 
was no optimist. One of his brilliant speeches 
contained the following sentence ; — “ India 
has neither the soil nor the elasticity enjoyed 
by young and vigorous communities, but pre- 
sent the and rocks and deserts of an effete 
civilization, hardly stirred to a semblance of 
life by a foreign occupation dozing over its 
easily-gained advantages." This was true of 
the pre-Mutioy India of 1851. If it is no 
longer true of the Queen^s India of 1895, we 
owe it in no small measure to Indian journalists 
like Dr. Mooketjee who have laboured, amid 
some misrepresentation, to quicken the 
“ spinbl.ince of life " into a living reality. — The 
TifneSy (London) October 14, 1895. 
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GENUINE HOMCEOPATHY. 

A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Rai Chaudhuri, L M- S. 

Homasopathic Practitioner^ 

May be consulted by tetter or personalty 
daily at his residence, 34, Mirsapore Lane, 
near Creek Row, Calcutta. 
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Novelty in Ayurvedic Medicine. 
AYIJR7EDI0 PHARMAOY. 

36, Lower Clntpore Road, FouzUuri 
Biiiaknana, Calcutta. 

Kaviraj Nagendra Nath Sew, Physician, 
Surgeon, Accouciieur, practises the Ayurvedic 
system of medicine, after having obtainted a 
diploma at the final examination of one of 
the Government medical Institutions' of the 
country. 

SPECIFICS 

for all ordinary diseases, like Fever, Cough, As- 
thma, Phthisis, Diabetes, &c., including dis- 
eases brought on by irregularities of kinds. 
Catalogues, containing full accounts of diseas- 
es and remedies, are transmitted on applica- 
tion. Prescriptions, with or without medicines 
sent to every part of India and Ceylon, 
Cape Colony, and the British Isles, on receipt 
(by post) of full accounts of diseases. 

Thousands of unsolicited Testimonials from 
every quarter. 

CATARRH, 

Hay Fever, Catarrhal Dealhen. 

A NEW HOME TREATMENT. 

igufferers are not generally aware that theie 

diseases are contagious, or that they are 
due to the presence of living parasites in the 
lining membrane of the nose and eustachian 
tubes. Microscopic research, however, hat 
proved this to be a fact, and the result is that 
a simple remedy has been formulated whereby 
these distressing diseases are rapidly and per* 
manently cured by a few simple applications 
made at borne by the patient once in tw# 
weeks. A pamphlet explaining this new treat* 
ment is sent on receipt of 2j^d stamp by A 
Hutton Di^on, 43 St 45 East Bioor St 
TORONTO, Canada. 
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CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

A FATHER’S ADVICE TO HIS SON. ON LEAVING HIS 
HOME FOR CALIFORNIA. 

Farewell, my son, the hour has come, 

The solemn hour when we must part ; 

The hour that bears thee from thy home, 

With sorrow fills thy father’s heart. 

Farewell, my son, thou leav’st behind 
Thy mother, sisters, brothers dear. 

And goest the far-nflf land to find, 

Without one friend thy way to cheer. 

''Alone thou leav’st thy vine-clad cot, 

Thy childhood’s lawn, thy natal bowers ; 

Sweet scenes, that ne’er can be forgot, 

Where life has passed its sunniest hours. 

When far away in distant lands. 

Mid California’s golden streams, 

Where brightly shine those yellow sands, 

Oft will come o’er thy dreams. 

Thy father’s counsels, prayers, and love, 

. Pursue thee through thy dangerous way 
And at the mercy-seat above. 

Implore bis son may never stray 

» 

From that straight path where virtue guides 
To purest, noblest joys on high, 

Where God in holiness resides. 

And springs perennial never dry. 

^Remember his omniscient eye 

Beholds each devious step you take— 

That you can ne’er his presence fiy. 

At home, abroad, asleep, awake. 

On California’s sea^beat shore. 

Where the Pacific roils his tide. 

Where waves on waves eternal roar, 

You cannot from his notice hide. 

He holds you upon his arm, 

Encircled with his boundless might. 

Preserves you safe from every harm, 

’Mid brightest day and darkest night* 

Let this great truth be deep impressed 
Upon the tablets of thy heart — 

Be cherished there within thy breast, 

And from thy n\f mory ne’er depart. 

deafness. An essay describing a really genuine Cure for Deaf- 
**ess, Singing in Ears, &c., no matter how severe or long-standing, will 
ke sent post free. —Artificial Ear-drums and similar appliances entirely 
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f Southampton Buildino, Holborn, London. 


If strong temptations round you rise, 

Where sin’s deceitful smiles betray. 

This thought will prompt you to despise 
The course that leads the downward way. 

When fascination spreads her charms, 

But to allure, beguile, destroy, 

Thina, then, a father’s faithful arms, 

Are thrown around his wandering boy, 

To keep him from the fatal snare 
Spread to entrap his youthful feet. 

And lead his heedless footsteps where 
Pale ruin holds its gloomy seat. 

What pangs must rend thy father’s soul, 

To find his counsels all ate crossed, 

Are set at nought, without control, 

And his beloved son is lost 1 

Oh ! think what mourning, anguish, grief, 

Would bathe thy kindred all in tears, 

'That one dear youth, in life so brief, 

Should cloud in night their future years. 

Should those bright hopes that gild thy sky 
And cadt their splendours on the west, 

Fade on thy sight, grow dim and die. 

And heart sink down with gloom oppressed — 

Should sickness chain thee to thy bed, 

In California’s distant land. 

No brothers there to hold thy head, 

Nor sister take thy trembling hand — 

Just then, my son, that guardian Power, 

Whose eye beholds the sparrow’s fall, 

He’ll watch thee in that lonely hour. 

Whose gracious care is o’er us all. 

Then, if beneath the evening star. 

Beside the great Pacific’s wave, 

Thou find’st an early tomb afar. 

His grace will there thy spirit save. 

Or if, upon thjr.safe return, 

Thou find’st no more thy father here, 

Pay one sad visit to his urn. 

Drop on his dust one filial tear. 

May God’s rich blessings on thy head 
Descend in showers of heavenly grace, 

And keep you safe where’er you tread, 

As we here end this fond embrace. 

So live, my son, while here you stand 
" On time’s bleak, ever-changing shore, 

That we may reach that better land 
Where sons and fathers part no more. 

J. D. G. 


^^h9cribirs in tig country art nquesttd to remit hy postal money orders^ if possible^ as the safest and most convenient 
partkularly os it snsurts odatowUi^mtKt tkrov^ th» Dtpartment. No othtr ncsipt mU kt 
givtn, any othtr htistg mnntttssory and liktly to tanst confusion. 
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On Thursday, March 19, Sir James Westland presented his Financial 
Statement for the year 1896-97. We give the official summary : — 

“ The Statement begins by announcing the lestoratinn of the Famine 
Insurance Grant with effect from date of its suspension. The amount 
however will for the present be taken at Rx. 1,000,000 instead of 
Rx. 1,500,000, this amount being considered on a review of hfteetr 
years* transactions to make sufficient provision for present needs. 

The accounts of 1894-95 closed Rx. 259,000 better than the Revised 
Estimate of the year, but as the tesioration of the Famine Grant 
involves an additional charge of Rx. 557,000 the result on the whole 
is a surplus of Rx. 693,000 against Rx. 991,000 estimated last March. 

The result in the Revised Estimates for 1895-96 is that after paying 
the charges of theChitral Expedition, Rx. 1,750,000 besides 16,000 in 
England, and restoiing the Famine Grant to the extent mentioned, 
and repaying the Provincial contiibutions, aggregating Rx. 405,000 
levied in 1894-95, there is a sutplus of Rx. 951.000. Of this great 
improvement in the hnancial position. Rx. 1,436,000 is ascribed to 
smaller charges for exchange, as I3'6S//. have been realized against 
^ 3 ’og(i. originally estimated, and English Expenditure was ;^249,ooo 
less than estimate ; Rx. 197,000 arises fiom better opium revenue, and 
Rx. 676,000 from short payments under the same head, the crop 
having again been short. There are impiovements of Rx, 243,000 
under other Piinnpal Revenue heads, and Rx. 462,000 savings under 
ordinary Aimy Expenditure, prices duiiiig the year having been 
favourable. 

The Government base their Budget Estimates for 1896-97 on a 
13^^. rate of exchange, being desirous of avoiding all speculation as 
to the maintenance of the better rates established during the last two 
months. 

At this rate the estimates show a surplus of Rx. 463,000. Compared 
with last year’s estimates, there is a falling-off in Land Revenue of 
Rx. 276,000 due to unfavourable agricultural prospects, and in Customs 
of Rx. 333,000 due to reduction 111 sc tie of Cotton liuties. Railways 
also will produce slightly less net earnings ; hut other Revenue heads 
show considerable improvements, and the Expenditure shows little 
increase. A special grant of Rx. 495,000 is made for Army Mobiliza- 
tion, chiefly purchase of animals atid material for transport, and a 
thousand reserve artillery horses. 

A large programme of Railway Capital Expenditure is laid down, 
namely, Rx. 7,270,000 on State Loies, including East Indian and 
Assam- Bengal Railways, besides Rx. 1,150,000 advances to Bengal- 
Nagpur and Indian Midland Railways for their extensions. These 
figures do not include other Companies’ construrtinii. 

It is announced, with the usual reserve, that the Secretary of State 
proposes to draw for 16,500,000 and that a Rupee Loan of four crores 
will be raised in India.” 

The same day that the Finance Minister made his statement, the 
7 wtes was enabled to speak on it. Reuter reports under date London, 
March 19, that the 7 im^x commenting on the Indian Budget, says that 
there is much to be proud of in the management of the Indian 
finances, and adds that when India has just struggled hack into 
financial safety, it would be inexcusable to piutige her again into a 
deficit to gratify Lancashire. 

The omniscience of “ the giant of the press, whose might can make 
or unmake a reputation,” is marvellnns. The Englishman could only 
issue in the evening a supplement containing the Statement made in 
the forenoon. But the far distant Jifnes reviewed it the same day. 

It had, however, transpired here that there would lie an Indian loan 
and no fresh taxation. 

• « 

Lord Elgin starts on his spiiiig lour on Fiiday, the 27lh of March, at 
6-3 P.M., Calcutta lime, arriving at Simla on Thursday, the 9th of April, 
at 4 P.M. visiting en route Allahabad (March 28 and 29.) BHreilly (April 
I and 2), Hurdwar (April 2), Saharanpur (Apnl.^aiid 4 and 8), and 
Dehra Dun (Aoril 4 10 8). The departure from Calcutta, the arrival 
at Simla and the visits to the iiiterinediaie places will be ail private. 
At the railway stations where halls of one hour and upwards will be 
made, one Civil Officer and (if a military st tiion) one Military Officer 
are required to meet the Viceroy, and to rep^»rt themselves to the Mili- 
t.ary Secretary. Viceregal salutes will be filed at all terminal stations 
(that is, where the Viceroy enters or leaves i n; special train) where ar- 
tillery is quartered, both on arrival and dep.umre. An officer’s guard of 
British troops, whenever available, will he mounted on the house or 
tent where the Viceroy takes up his quarters. If British troops are not 
available, the guard will he furnished hy Native troops under the com* 
niand of a British officer. The parly acconioanying the Viceroy on 
tour will consist of the Countess of Elgin, L idy Elizabeth Bruce, H. 
Babingion Smith, Esq.. Private Secretary, C ilonel A. G. A. Durand, 
CB., Military Secretary, Brigade-Surgeoii Licuienanl-Colonel B. Frank- 
lin, Surgeon to tlie Viceroy, Captain S. H. Pollen, Aid-de-Camp, 
Captain E. Fill Clarence, Aid-de-Camp, and F. W. Latimer, Eiq., 
Apiistant Private Setretary. 

• • 

Dft. diAntsnifiiiCf of tbo PAstour liistituC0| li is, it is snid. discovorod 


an anti-typhoid serum, after the first injection of which, in three in- 
stances, the disease passed at once through the ordinary stages and 
the patients entered into a state of convalescence. 

»*# 

It is reported from Prague that Professor Maydl, of the Ciech Uni- 
versity, opened the abdominal cavity of a young man, aged nine- 
teen, :i scholar at the Technical College tn Bitinn, suflering since his 
chiiahoo.! from a growth exiending ,from the backbone downwards, 
and found between the spine and inteslines the undeveloped form of 
a child, without a head, but with discernible extremities covered with 
fat and grown over with hair. The suggesiimi of the professor is 
that the lump is a twin child, winch grew into the lower part of the 
body of the child that was actually born. The lad has since died. 

• 

• • 

When the interior of the hnm.in system is not impervious to photo, 
graphic rays of light, it is small matter that your letter can be rend 
unopened. Tne P.iris correspondent of the J/arsrfnrrf says that two 
journalists, M. Henry Jeriiiel and M. Henry Lapanie, of the Gautcis, 
have clearly and legibly photographed a letter of the well-known 
journalist, Aiexiudre Hepp, through its envelope. 

• 

• • 

In Madras, at the Egmore Presidency Magistrate’s Court, it man was 
fined two rupees for having exhibited to public view an obscene figure, 
which was put up to keep off “ the evil eye” from his building under 
construction. On this the Madras Mail remarks— “ old native super- 
stitious die hard, even in the Presidency towns.” But what is the 
origin of the superstition? Will fines kill it Mt bespeaks a national 
character which is not confined to our brethren of the South. With 
all our advancement under British rule, with our sncalled patriotism, 

I there is still the necessity to divert the neighbourly “ evil eye.” 

t 

♦ • 

Sir Arthur Elibank Havelock, K.C.M.G., the new Governor of Madras 
has been created a Knight Grand Commander of the Most Eminent 
Order of the Indian Empire. Lord Wenlock, whom Sir Arthur has 
succeeded, also started with that dignity. Lord Connemara was, how- 
ever, not made a G.C.I.E, till he bad held office for six month*. 
Sir M. E. Grant Duff when he began belonged to neither of the two 
Orders. Only towards the close of his career in India, he was ad- 
mitted to the Exalted St.nr as a Grand Commander. 

Mr. W. H. Grimley has been Gazetted a Member of the Board of 
Revenue, L. P., from the 31st M.irch, when the Hoii’ble Mr. D. R. Lyall, 
C.S.I., retires from the British service or sinks into that of the Kuch 
Behar Stale, Mr. C. R. Marindin, Magistrate and Collector, Shnhabad, 
acting for Mr. Griiniey as Commissioner of the Chota Nagpur Division, 

• 

• * 

By the middle of n»*xt month, there will he n temporary vacancy in the 
Comimsdonersliip of the Bii tgalpiir Divi:.ion, when Mr. G. Toynbee 
takes 2 months’ leave. The Commissitmer M'. W. B, Oldham, C I.K, 
from Chitt'igong, comes to Bhagalpiir, and Mr. F. H. B. Skiinegoes 
to Chiltagoiig as Commissioner, his pluce in the Calcutta Custom 
Office being taken by ,M«. E. N. Biker on furlough. 

• 

t • 

The .M'inicipal Commissioners having accepted Mr. lijg: Williams 
on Ins own terms, he has been Gueiied Chairman of the Calcutta 
Corporation from the date ou which he joins the appointment, pro- 
bably from the I4tli April when Mr. J. G. Ritchie goes on furlough for 
19 monih«i, having resigned his present post and reverted to his regular 
service as a Magistrate and Collector of the second' grade. 

Before his departure Mr. Ritchie will entertain the Commissioners 
who will return the compliment. 

• • 

Mr C. W. Bolton has replaced Mr, J. A. Bnurdillou both In ih® 
Bengal Secretariat and the Bengal Legislative CotineiK 

• • 

Mr. P. O’Kiiiealy having obtained extraVirdlnary leave fpr one yW* 
Mr. A. M. Dnnne officiates as Standing Counsel for the Pretidency 
of Fort William in Bengal. 

*** . 

Naw.\b Ahsaunllah Khan Bihadur, C I-B., has given fresh proof ui 

his liberality and public spirit by payment of Rs, 15,000, to the Joint* 

I Committee of the District Board and Mumcipn^fty pf Dacca^f^t^* 
improvement of the Buriganga and other riveii of the district* 
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Cholera having atimed on the river route from Guainndn, the noti- 
ticAtion suspendinflf the emigrAtion of all natives of India from the 
districts of Bengal to the labour districts of Assam, has been with* 
drawn. 

» 

• • 

Mr. Herbert Roberts, m.p., gave notice, for Febriiaiy 24, of the 
following question in the House of Commons : — 

*<To ask the Secretaiy of State for India, if his attention has been 
called to the charges brought by the political agent at Jlirillawar against 
the Maharaj Rana of that State, accompanied with a recommenda- 
tion to the Viceroy for his deposition ; if so, what action has been 
taken by the Government of India with regard to these charges : 

Will His Highness have every opportunity afforded to him to 
defend himself publicly from these chvarges before any definite action 
is taken with regard to the recommendation for his deposition : 

And, will the Secretary of State lay upon the table of the House 
any papers and correspondence relating to this difiicnity in Jhallawar.” 

In reply Lord G. Hamilton said : 

“ My answer to the first part of the first question is in the affirmative, 
and to the second part that the reports of the political agent as to 
the oppiession existing have been exuniiied on the spot by tlie newly- 
appointed agent to the Governor-General, whose report is under the 
consideration of Lord Elgin. The Maharaj t will be allowed every 
opportunity of submitting his reply to these charges. As soon as 1 
have received the final decision of the Viceroy I will consider if papers 
relating to this subject can be laid upon the table of the House.” 

Mr. Roberts has also given notice of the following motion : — 

“India (political resident at Jhallawar), — To call attention to the 
recent differences between the political resjaent at Jhallawar and the 
Maharaj Rana of that State ; and to move, That, in the opinion of 
this House, the arrangements under which political residents are 
selected and appointed are unsatisfactory and require careful 
reconstruction.” 

In the Hnuse of Lords, Lord Stanley of Alderley had the following 
question on the paper : 

“ To ask the Under Secretary of State for India what steps have been 
taken to bring the practice of the Appeal Court of Bengal into har- 
mony with the law and the practice of the Appeal Court of the Madras 
Presidency, by directing the Appeal Court of Bengal to communicate 
to a lower court the fact of its having reversed a sentence of the 
lower court, so as to prevent the abuse now existing in cases of persons 
who have been subject to a criminal charge, and fined by a lower 
court, and who have obtained a reveisal of such sentence from the 
Appeal C<mrr, of being subjected to some mouths’ delay, and to 
the payment of additional stamps-, in order to terover the amount 
of fines wrongfully paid by them. He said that he had reason to 
believe that the ground of the coinplami to which the question 
, referred had now been removed. He desired to tender his thanks 
to the pieseiit Secretary of State f'>r India and his predecessor for 
the steps which they had taken in the matter. 

The Earl of Onslow : I am not aware what authority the noble 
lord has for the suggestion that the practice of the High Couii of 
Bengal is not in harmony with the law. I believe it to be a universal 
rule throughout India that ail oiders passed in appeal shall lie forth- 
with certified to the court below. When, theiefore, the refund of a 
fine has been ordered, there ought to be no difficulty in obtaining re- 
payment from thf* Tieasuiy. Instiuctinns weie sent to India some 
tune ago to make enquiries as to tlie piactice obtaining in the various 
provinces, and lo pass such orders as might be found necessaiy to 
secure prompt relief in such cases. The Government of India issued 
» circular on the subject in June last, and the Secretaiy of State 
expects to receive tlieir final report shortly,’ 


NOTES & LEADERETTES, 

oi/jS ojvn news 
& 

the WEEK’S TELEGRAMS IN BRIEF, WITH 
OCCASIONAL COMMENTS. 

March 13, the Emperor Fianris Joseph paid n visit lo Her 
Majesty the Queen at Cimiez. The Vienna papers regard the in* 
*®rview as important, reflecting the old Anglo-Anstrian friendship 
community of interests in the East. The Queen has appointed 
Emperor of Austria lo a Colonelcy in the King’s Dragoon 
Guards. 


N the House of Commons, on March 13, the Hon. W. St. John 
fodrick, Under-Secretary for War, brought forward the Army 
'timates, and said that England’s readiness for war had re- 
cently greatly improved, and that plans were prepared for every 
“"'^fgency to rapidly mobilue the fleet and for the army to co- 
operate. 


The Oongola expedition has been decided upon. Brigadier General 
Khitchener commands it which will be composed of five black bat- 
talions and sev^n Egyptian battalions of Artillery and Cavalry, com- 
prising 8,000 nic't of all arms. 

The 'J'lmes says tii.ii the advance ou D »iig«da is the first Step 
toward-i ilic leconqii-st of the Upper Nile, at least up to Khartoum, 
from baibaiisin. The French press regaids the expedition ns a pre- 
text fur defeirmg the British evacintion of Egypt. A communique 
to the French press states that M. Berthelot, Foreign Minister, has 
pointed out to Lord Dnffcrin the serious consequences thereof. 
An active exchange of views is going on between Paris and St. 
Petersburg. 

The Egyptian Cabinet have asked the Egyptian Debt Commission 
for a credit of two and a half million francs towards the cost of the 
expedition. All the Powers, except France and Russia, have assented. 
Fiance contends that the assent of all the Powers is necessary. Great 
Britain holds differently. It is also semi-officially stated that tlie 
Congo Stale has formed a camp on the Nile and made a proposal- 
to France for defensive co-operation against the Dervishes. The 
7 V//rer states that the occupation of Abn Hamed must follow the 
occupation of Dongola. It hopes that the advance on Akasleh 
I is but the first step of a forward policy in Egypt, of which the Soudan 
is the key. Great Britain, it adds, cannot afford to let the Soudan 
pass into the hands of a civil zed or semi-civiliz ‘d Power. 

The Conservative papers approve of the expedition to Akasleh. 
The Liberal papers demanded full information on the subject, and 
strongly oppose the re-conquest of the Soudan. 

In the House of Commons, on Marcn 16, Mr. Curzon, replying to Sir 
William Harconrt, said that it was known some weeks ago that a 
^strong force of Dervishes were advancing on Ktssala and other 
points, and also that reinforcements were advancing on Dongola. 

It is believed, he said, that 10,000 of them are already threatening 
Kassala, and a Dervish victory would constitute a serious danger 
not only to Egypt and Italy, but to the cause of European civilization, 
and hence the military advisers of Egypt in London had decided 
that an advance on Akasleh was necessary, which might ultimately 
extend to Dongola. It was not expedient, however, lo disclose plans 
at present. 

The Government were convinced that their action would have the 
twofold effect of relieving the Italians at Adowa and Kassala and 
of saving Egypt from events winch might assume formidable 
diniensions. 

Mr. Labouchere, after tins statement, moved tint the House should 
adjourn to discuss the rxpeditioii which, he said, was merely an 
excuse to remain in Egypt. 

Sir Charles Dilke seconded the motion, and denounced the advance 
of the Egyptians as inopportune. 

Sir William H ircouri warned the G rvernment that a British occupa- 
tion of the Soudan would be fual to lire peace of Europe. 

Mr. Balfour said that it would be of the greatest benefit lo the 
Soudan if the allegiance of the Arab tribes was iiansfeiied to a Gov- 
ernment which was acting under English influence. Tlie Government, 
he said, had no intention to occupy Darfur. 

The motion on being pul to the vote was rejected by a majority of 
142- 

In the House of 4 .ords, Lord Sdisbury said that the advance to- 
wards Dongola had been uodei taken afier communicating with the 
Egyptian and Italian Cabinets, and that the former urged the 
dangers that would arise from the advance of the Dervishes. 

The Italian Government have exoressed their pleasure at the forth- 
coming Egyptian expedition, and the Senate p.as-sed a vote of thanks 
for the sympathy towards Italy expressed in the House of Commons. 
Marquis Rudini made a siatemeni in the Chamber in which 
he said that the Italian Government would reject any pence 
proposals incompatible with the dignity of the n.ation. Meanwhile 
they would continue hostilities in Abyssinia, but would do nothing 
to weaken the European position of Italy. In no case would they 
abrogate their protectorate over Abyssinia. He then asked the 
Chamber to vote a credit of 140 million lire. 

I 

Thi correspondent at Pretoria states that President Kruger 

is considering the despatch of Mr. Chamberlain of the 4th February,^ 
suggesting whether it. would be possible to abrogate the Convention 
of 1884 on the franchise being granted to the Britishers, Great 
Britain guaranteeing the autonomy of the Transvaal. 
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The Socialist members of the Reichstag daring a two days* debate 
have revived the charges against Herr Peters, alleging that while 
he was Commissioner of German E isi Africa he ordered the hanging 
of his Negro mistress and her lover and was guilty of other cruelties. 
The Government have promised a fresh enquiry into his conduct. 

An edict has been signed at Pekin sanctioning the opening of the West 
River. 

Sir Michael Hicks Beach, speaking on the introduction of a motion 
in the House of Commons by Mr. Whiteley in favour of an inter- 
national agreement to secure a stable ratio between ghtd and silver, 
said that Government were anxious to confer with foreign countries 
either by a conference or by negotiations as to the best means of 
alleviating the evils aftccting Gteat Britain and India through the fall 
in the value of silver. He feared, however, that the prospects of 
the agreement were not brilliant, anyhow Government would accept 
no change in the gold standard of Great Britain. The motion was 
eventually adopted. 


Lord George Hamilton, replying to a question put by Sir Seymour 
King in the House of Commons, said that it had been decided that 
the Chord Line between Moghul Serai and Barakhur should be part 
of the East Indian Railway system, and the first instalment from 
Moghul Serai and Sherghutty to Gaya had been entrusted to the East 
Indian Railway. The Government had no present intention of con- 
structing any other line between Moghul Serai and Calcutta. 

At a debate in the Reichstag the Foreign Minister said that Germany 
was obliged to join France and Russia against Japan not from any 
hostility to Japan or partiality for China, but solely to guard her own 
interest. The young and energetic Japanese nation, which had shown 
A sharp sword by sea and land, might count on the protection of 
Germany and he hoped soon to place Germany's commercial rela- 
tions with Japan on a firm basis. 

The Viceroy will hold his last public reception of the closing season 
at Calcutta on Monday next, in the gardens of Government House, 
from 5-30 to 7 P.M. 

Last night, Lord Elgin entertained at dinner the *two retiring mem- 
bers of his council, Sir Alexander Miller and Sir Henry Brackenbury. 
After dinner, the Viceroy invested the militaiy member with the in- 
signia of the Star of India of which he has been made a Knight 
Commander. 

Lady Mackenzie being indisposed, the Lieutenant-Governor unexpect- 
edly left with her for Daijeeling on Wednesday. He is, however, ex- 
pected back to Calcutta next Wednesday. 

The rate of exchange for the adjustment of financial transactions 
between the British and Indian Governineuts for the year 1896 97, has 
been fixed at u. i yid. the rupee. 


There being no rates on churches, frankincense, the gum olibanum 
of commerce, burnt therein, has been properly exempted from import 
duty 


Before Influenza has gathered its last victim in Calcutta, Cholera 
has raised high its head. The number of deaths, last week, from all 
causes, was 350, against 332 and 332 in the two preceding weeks. Of 
this, about one-third or loi was from cholera. The rate of mortality 
from this cause is rising rapidly, the numbers for the two previous 
weeks being 75 and 43, To add to the panic thus caused, small-pox 
has made its dreaded appearance. Week before last, there was one 
death from this disease, last week the number had quadrupled. 


In the usual place will be found an advertisement of the India General 
Steam Navigation Co. Ld., oflfering “very favourable** insurance rates 
for goods carried by them. 

. V 

Regarding the validity of certain codicils of Sir William Mackin- 


non's wiii, the Edinbuigh Court of Session has decided that, after 
the Free Church revised its creed, Mackinnon distrusted its or-* 
thodoxy, and therefore the legacies to the Church aggregating to 

5, 000 sterling were cancelled. 

Sir William Mackintinn*$ testa mentary charities have really been 
princely. There are men in Bengal who still remember the days 
when William Mackinnon was the owner of a single country boat. 
Fortune smiled on him. He fully deserved the fair goddess’s 
smiles. To the native clerks of his Calcutta and Bombay offices of 
ten years' standing and above, he left a legacy of a full lac of Rupees. 
The Free Church loses its legacy, but the decision will not go un- 
challenged, we may be sure. The Church litigant is not a strange 
sight. 


In the Cakuitii Gazette^ Part I, (containing “Orders and Notifications 
by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, the High Court, Government 
Treasury, &c.”) of M irch li, 1896, p. 288, we read : — 

“ Government of Bengal, — Marine Department. 

The 9th March 1896. 

No. 26 Whereas it appears that the estimated income of the 

Coinmissioneis for the Port of Calcutta under Act III of 1890, from 
ist April 1896 to 31st March 1897, after deducting therefrom the 
estimated expenditure for the above period, will be insufficient for the 
payment of the sums which, under the provisions of the said Act, are 
payable during the year to the Secretary of State for India In Council 
and to holders of debentures under the said Act, it is hereby notified 
that from the 1st of April 1896 the Port Commissioners will charge 
upon all goods landed from or shipped into any sea-going vessel lying 
or being within the* limits of the port, whether such goods shall or 
shall not be so landed or shipped at any dock, wharf, quay, stage or 
jetty belonging to the Commissioners, in addition to, or other that! 
those prescribed by any scale of tolls, dues, rates and charges now 
in force, a toll which shall approximate four annas per ton, except for 
, export coal, the charge on which shall be 3 annas per ton, and on 
bunker coal, which shall be free. Goods transhipped within the port 
are exempt ; also ballast, with the exception of dressed stone. For 
the purpose of levying such toll on miscellaneous general cargo 
landed or shipped at the Kidderpoie Docks or at the Jetties, the 
Commissioners will follow the schedules of charges prescribed 
the Docks and the Jetties and^ charge one-fifth of the rates thfUlIii 
specified ; but where the landing or shipping charge is in these sche- 
dules levied on the ton by weight, th*n the special charge under this 
notification shall be four annas per ton. For the purpose of levying 
such toll on goods lauded or shipped over the inland vessels* wharves 
or otherwise than through the Docks or Jetties, the ton shall be reckon- 
ed at the actual weight where such is ascertainable. Where the 
weight is not declared, then the ton shall be reckoned at the respective 
weights and measurements given in the schedule in force for the inland 
I vessels’ wharves. 

No, 27 Marine.— Tht following Resolution of the Government of 
India, sanctioning certain alterations in the first clause of the existing 
form of agreement with Indian seamen employed in foreign-trade ships, 
is published for genera) infonuatinn. 

A. D. McArthur, Colonel^ r. e , 

Secy, to the Govt, of Bengal}' 

Verily, the Gazette needs a regnlaV editor. The printer-editor will 
not do. The London Gazette has its editor. Why then not the 
Gazette of India and the Provincial Gazettes? 

Is Notification No. 26 valid ? Is it any authority for the Port Commis- 
sioners to make the extra charge, or does it hind the ship-owners and 
agents to pay the s.ame ? Is it any notification or order by the' Liig^- 
nant-Governor, or by the High Court, or by Government Treasury, or 
by anothci ? Evidently, it is no part of No. 27, which alone is signed, if 
a printed name be a signature, and bears some evidence of authenticity. 
That matk of authority properly belongs to the second, whiclwis quite 
distinct from the first and refers to a different matter. There is no- 
thing in the notification to shew that it has the sanction of the Lieu- 
tenam-Goveruor. It may after all be a notice by the Port Commis- 
sioners themselves. But its appearance through the Marine Depart- 
ment of the Bengal Government clashes with such supposition. Who 
then sanctions the extra charge and who notifies it ? 


A MEASURE has been passed in the House of Lords which cuts 
the English law of evidence at the root. The Bill called the Evidence 
in Criminal Cases Bill was, on Feb. 20, on the motion of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and with the cordial support of Lord Herschell, read a second 
time. It amends the law by allowing any person charged with 
offence to give evidence on his or her own behalf, and also by making 
the wife or husband of the person so charged a competent witness. 
It was explained that the measure was urgently required to correct 
the anomalous state of the existing law and to remove the griev- 
oui practical injustice often experienced In its administration, that 
it bad repeatedly received the sanctiun of their lordibipi, and 
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Lord Chancellor hoped that when it reached the other House time 
would be found to pass it this session. On the 24th of February, the 
Bill passed through committee with some slight amendment, suggested 
by Lord Russell of Kiilowen, to the clause making accused unisons 
competent witnesses. Three days after, ou the 27th of Fehniaiy, the 
Bill was read a third time and passed. 

The Indian taw has already made an advance in the diiectinii in* 
dicated, but it has not been always favourably received. If the other 
House pass the measure, the Indian courts will receive an impetus. 
Sir Barnes Peacock, the Chief Justice of Bengal, we believe, first 
laid down that in a criminal case a wife was a competent witness 
against the husband. The Indian legislature accepted the ruling and 
incorporated it in the Code. Another innovation empowered the Ma- 
gistrate to examine the accused. Prompted by English instincts, the 
High Courts in India would not allow the free exercise of the power. 
In Empress vs. Chinibash Ghose sentenced by the Sessions Court of 
Hooghly to death for murder of a woman of the town, the Bengal High 
Court remarked : 

“We observe in this case that before the evidence for the prosecu- 
tion was recorded, the pnsoner Chioibash Ghose was subjected to a 
very searching cross-examination. Now under section 250 of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure, the court may from time to time, at any stage 
of the case, examine the accused personally, but it has been held by 
the Madras High Court (vol. I. p. 199) that the Sessions Judge is not 
competent to subject the accused to severe cross-examination, and 
that the discretion given by the law is not to be used for the purpose 
of driving the accused to make statements criminating himself, and 
that it can only properly be used for the purpose of ascertaining from 
the accused how he is able to meet the facts standing in evidence 
against him, so that these facts should not stand against him, 
unexplained.*’ 

We have not the text of the proposed English law before us. If 
there are no safeguards, a prisoner will not only be free to give 
evidence on his own behalf but may be driven by severe cruss-examU 
nation to incriminate himself. 

Thk high priest of Theosophy in Bengal, as also of every 
brand-new creed that the ingenuity of man or woman may devise, is, 
it seems, brushing tip his knowledge of Jewish literature for, as is be- 
lieved, delivering better regulated attacks, in behalf of his faiths, 
against the Christian religion. Having come across a Jewish chronicle 
he quotes it wonderingly, and exultingly too, for some coincidences his 
disordered iin;igination has discovered between the incidents narrated 
and the career of Mr. F..H. Skiine at Calcutta. Poor soul, he is still 
smarting under the hiding he received from Mr. .Skrine in the matter 
of the Viceioy’s verandah. The truth is, Mr. Skrine saved the reputa- 
tion, if not the very existence, of the Calcutta Corporation endanger- 
ed by the constitutionalism of our patriotic orators. They had 
expected ihat the Viceroy of all India would come down on his 
knees and hurnbly pray their august selves in proper form for per- 
mission to build a new house that has become a desideratum in view 
of the growing needs of the empire. The spectacle would have been 
^'R^'ly gratifying to ihe patriotism of some of the City fathers. Un- 
fortunately for tlieir self-love and self-glorification, Mr. Skrine 
intervened and brought the authors of the attempted contretemps 
down to their own level. Among others, the high priest of all new 
Dispensations, in p.Hrticular, was made, more than any other among his 
compatriots, to feel his own littleness. 

Mr. Skrine leaves Calcmta amid the regrets of the mercantile 
community. There is hardly a trading firm in the metropolis 
lb»l has not found his supervision of the Customs Depart- 
ntent fraught with facilities to business in many directions. It 
be fairly said that he has, in ten months, eflfccted such re- 
forms in the Customs odministration as could be hoped for In 
»s many years, considering the ingrained conservatism of Indian 
Officialdom. His success is admitted by such judges as Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie ar»d Sir James Westland. Chittagong is a large division 
^hh great possibilities. We have little doubt that Mr, Skrine will 
*oake a very successful Commissioner. Few Englishmen possess 
J'Mch experience of the native character as Mr. Skrine. He can 
detect humbug and snobbishness at once. Noodledom has very 
*‘ttle chance with him. He can see a man through and through. 
He believes, one may be sure, in the correctness of Di. Johnson’s 
definition of patriotism. 

A COXRtspoNDBirT of the Times of India has the following on the 
Neem or Margoia 

' The Neem or Morgoft tree, Atadirtuia Indica^ belong! to the 


order Meliaceae, Lmn., Syn., Decandria Mono^ynia^ and Is found 
more or less abundantly thrniighrnit the peninsula of India. AH parts 
of the tree are hitter and nauseous to the taste; this it especially 
noticed in th* b u k, the bitterness being accompanied with some as- 
tringency, whirii is very n^rmanenr. 

For m luv ceniiiiies tli« N-em tree ha« be^u li^H in ’he highest 
esteem by trie n-mves of India, who have applied every part of it to 
some ni'*dtciiiil use : thus the buk has been regarded «s no excellent 
tonic riiid antiperiodic, the seeds and the oil obtained from the 
pericaip (pulp) as an anthelmintic, the hark of the root as an emmena- 
gogue ; the gum, which exudes plentifully, as an aphrodisiac ; and 
the le^ives, in the form of poultice, as a valuable local application to 
ulcers, infisinmatintis, sinu-.es, and caiitaneniis affections. 

The 7 alee f Sheriff, td which there is a translation by Gsorge Playfair, 
(Calcutta, 1833,) coiuaios a very lengthened accouut of its virtues, of 
which I shall content mvself with a brief summary, reserving a targe 
space for the ronsideration of its virtues as observed by European 
practitioners. The author of the Taleef Sheriff states from personal 
exoerience that it proves most useful, exhibited internally in juram 
(eiephantissis ?), white iepiosy, cutaneous eruptions, and scabies ; and 
he quotes the case of a man, whose whole body was white from leprosy, 
who in f'»rtv day-; was cured by its use. To old and obstinate ulcers 
and to fi-icnta, the local application of the leaves ( 1 decoction of the 
leaves or of the haik being given internally at the same time) is 
highly spoken of. The addnlnii of salt was found to aid its efficacy. 
The leaves heated and applied to swellings and boils in some cases 
resolved them, in others expedited suppuration, and in all were bene- 
ficial. Fumigation with the decoction of leaves proves useful, it is 
said, in the same way, and the water of this decoction is useful in cleans- 
ing foul ulcers and removing paint (rheumitic) from the joints. The 
seeds, bruised and applied to the head, will cure headache ; their juice 
acts as a vermifuge ; the juice of the leaf-buds introduced into the eye 
will cure night-blindness. The oil of the leaves ns prepared by 
Hakims is very efficacions in sinuses and ottorrhoe i. I have used it 
often with success here.” 

Mr. U. C. Diitt, in his Sanskrit Materia Medica^ has the following 
on the same subject : — "This useful tree is indigenous to India and 
is cultivated all over the country for the sake of its bark, leaves, and 
fruits. These have been used in Hindu medicine from a very remote 
period. The bark is regarded as bitter, tonic, astringent and useful 
in fever, thirst, nausea, vomiting and skin-diseases. The bitter leaves 
are used as a pot-herb being tnide into a soup or curry with other 
vegetables. The slightly aromatic and bitter taste which they impart 
to the curries thus prep tred, is much relished by some. The leaves 
are moreover an old and popular remedy for skin-diseases. The fruits 
are described as purgative and emollient and useful in intestinal worms, 
urinary diseases, piles, etc. Tne oil obtained from the seeds is used in 
skin-diseases, and ulcers.” 

There are other virtues in the tree. The twigs cleanse the mouth 
and preserve and strengdien the teeth. In the popular belief, the whole 
tree imparts health to a house. At any rate, the' fi*wers perfume it. 
It Is, therefore, not stran*.''*, that the tree is, to some extent, held sacred, 
in that it is seldom cut iown, or, if cut down, its wood is never burnt 
as fuel by a good house-holder. In many parts of Bengal, the Neem 
is regarded as the favourite tree of the goddess Vishalakshi^ or she 
with large, expansive eye-i, probably another name of Sitala, the pre- 
siding deity of sin ill-p >x. It is a pity that European practitioners 
do not use the products of this tree iiioie Imgely. 

We take the following from the Times of India .*— • 

" A young Germ.in Orientalist, the Rev. Joseph Dahimann, S. J.} 
has just published in B rrlin a learned monograph of the great Indian 
epic of the Mahabharata, which is likely to arouse the interest not only 
of S inskritists, hut of all interested m tiie history of ancient civilization 
in India. Father Dahlmauii has well kept up the learned traditions of 
his Order, and is an Oriental scholar of great promise. He has 
laboured at the Avesta and Pahlavi languages as well as at Sanskrit, 
and is a contributor to the eucyclnpae lie work on the two former 
languages now being prepared by various European scholars under the 
editorship of Drs. Geldner anrl Geiger. Chinese also has attracted 
his attention owing to the f unous narratives of the pilgrims from China 
which throw a valuable light upon the India of the fourth and sixth 
centuries. A few years ago he published a woik, characterized by 
wide research and great philosophical ability, on the labours of 
Catholic missionaries for the preservation of the languages and 
literatures of Asia, Africa, and America. He is at present at work 
upon an annotated German edition of the M ihahhar.ita, and the 
monograph to which we have alluded is, properly speaking, an intro- 
duction to this great edition. It is entitled * The Maliabharata con- 
sidered as an Epic and a Law-book, a problem io the history of ancient 
Indian literature and civilizalinii.* His chief object in it is to show 
that this Epic is not a mere conglomeration of heterogeneous 
elements produced during widely-difT'^ring epochs, but one harmoni- 
ous whole written at one period. Tnere are two elements in this 
poem, the epic and the didactic. But according to Father Dahimann 
the two are so closely interwoven at to be almost inseparable, the 
didactic element, or that which contains the law portion, being pre- 
dominant* This, it may be seen, is against the view upheld by many 
scholars* who maintain that the two portions are separate and were 
written at different times. But oiir author sees no diversity of style 
and language throug^ut the work, and the so-called contradictions he 
shows to be rare ana only apparent. He ingeniously shows that the 
intimate onion of the epic and the legal elements appears first in the 
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IrBBic Contest* between the chief legal heroes j the external and 
maicrial contest becomes in his view an ideal one between right and 
wrone* and in this contest thus dramatically conceived, old saws and 
sayings are interwoven about the mysienous nature and self-asjerlioii 
of law. He points out the hitherto little observed fact that Indian 
speculation turned early towards law, and was embodied m wise saws 
and sayings. In judging the relation between poetry and law, it 

of decisive significance that the dramatic siniciure and developnient 

of the poem closely coincides with the idea of this kind of legal wisdom 
digested in ancient proverbs. Of peculiar interest in this connection 
are the author’s remarks 011 the Pandava family. In Draupadi, the 
common consort, he sees the symbolisation of the unity of 
in the undivided family. In the second part of his work he ^'^siders 
the question of the dale of the poem, which he fixes at the hllh cen- 
tury at least before Christ; and his discussion of the value of the 
testimony of Buddhacharita and Panini in this connection is very 
striking. The religious and scientific as well as the socml and economi- 
cal conditions of the fifth century arc clearly mirrored in the poem, 
which reflects the life and condition of the people even more truly 
than other national epics. In the final part some charactenstm laws 
about marriage and inheritance are brought together. In short, Father 
Dahimann endeavours to prove that the Mahabharata is m form and 
contents like one of the ancient metrical law-books Th»s is a novel 
view and is likely to arouse lively controversy. Dr. Buhicr, whose 
disciple Father Dahimann is, is known to hold different views on the 

subject.” 

It is difficult to judge of the merits of Father Dahimann’s new 
work from the above account. If the account is correct, it is 
plain that the theory put forward by the writer is not at alPa^novel 
one. There are many readers of the Mahabharata in the East who 
Choose to regard it in this very light. The narrative of the events 
leading up to the battle and of the battle itself, is taken as a grand 
allegory. According to these men, the battle of Kurukshetra is the 
ipiritUAl battle that the Soul has to fight before it succeeds in achieving 
emancipation. The^ heroes on both sides represent so many passions. 
Draupadi is the mind, and Krishna is the soul in its wisdom and 
holiness. Father Dahimann is treading the old ground in thus inter 
preting the great work, supposed to have been written as a whole 
by Vyasa. When, however, we are told that the reverend Father 
does not see any diversity of style and language throughout the work, 
we cannot help thinking that his knowledge of Sanskrit is not deep. The 


be left out of Bccouot. Tliey are irritat.nu for ^5 

more, a* ob*trepero.i« Comimssioner* always 
manifestaiion of official displeasure. Some day 
Ko too f.ir, with disastrous restrlts to their " 

Inild be « kindness to them-ond tous-topreventtbiscatastrophb.- 
The Government ha* sufficient dam for interfering if it see* Bt. ‘Mt* 
is misiimimeement enough to render an alleration expedjent, and 
there is reason enough on the European side to render it just. 

If our contemporary were aware of, or had studied, the history 
of the present constitution of the Calcutta Corporation, it would 
not have made the complaint about the European minority. When in 
1876, at the instance of the Indian League, in the teeth of the opposi- 
lion of the members of his legislative Council, the Justices of the 
Peace who composed the Corporation, and the British Indian Associa- 
tion, Sir Richard Temple gave the city an elective Municipality, the 
Europeans not only took no part in the agitation but studiously kept 
It was not till the appointment of Mr. S. E. J. Clarke as 
Secret.'iry to the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, that the European com* 
munity were roused from the torpor into which they had fallen. They 
have since resumed their political activity and taken part in important 
public movements, sometimes even initiating them. In the framing of 
the Municipal constitution, enough room was left for European repre- 
sentation. The law has since been amended to give greater verge to 
that community. If there has been any exclusion, it is not due to 
the law, but to those who complain. In a conference on the Bill 
which became law as Act IV of 1876, Sir Steuart Hogg, the Chairman 
of the Corporation and member in charge of the Bill, said that 
neither the European nor the native community wanted the reform. 
He was sure the Europeans disliked it and he believed the Hon’ble 
Kristodas Pal and his political associate Dr. Rajendralala Mitra, for 
instance, who so vehemently opposed the new constitution, would be 
tost to the Corporation. The reply was that he of course knew 
better his European brethren and could speak for them^ but he 
was wrong in his estimate of the Indians he had named, as the event 
proved, for they were the first to offer themselves as candidates for 
election. The official Europeans accepted the law when it was passed, 
but the non-officials continued in their old indifference. Mr. Reynolds 
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$tory of Nala and the philosophical sections in the Sdnti Parva from the himself a candidate and was not above canvassing. Read hit 

tame pen ? The difference between the style of Addison and Bacon, or of ^ 

Macaulay and Carlyle, is not more marked than the difference be- 
tween the style 'of the purely narrative portions of the great epic and 
its didactic portions. There is abundant internal evidence to prove 
that old narratives were dove-tailed in the work as it proceeded from 
the pen of its author. Every episode is introduced with the well- 
known line ** Alidpyuddharanliniam itihdsam puidtanam,” 1. ^., “in this 
connection the following old story is referred to.” In the didactic | 
and legal portions, many verses occur that one meets with in Manu. 

The slight differences of reading decidedly show that the form in I 
which they occur in the Mahabharata is more ancient. This lends | 
great strength to the theory that the Mano-Samhita we now 
possess is based upon an ancient compilation from which the author | 
or authors of the Mahabharata quoted freely. 


■ The Englishman says 

“ We believe it is not denied, by the greatest enthusiasts for Lord 
Ripoii's scheme of local self-gfivennneiit, tliat the municipal affairs of 
Calcutta have been grossly mismanaged by the Native Commissioners 
who form the large majority of the mnnicipal body. The chief con- 
tention upon the Native side is that the Babu class has a constitution- 
al right to misgovern the city if it Chooses. The letter from * Citizen,’ 
which appeared in our correspondence columns the other day, proves 
the fallacy of the .argument. It will be difficult for the Bengali 
municipal orator in future to claim that his election is * broad-based 
upon the people’s will ’ ; for the statistics show that he has been 
elected by a mere h.andful of voters, whose numbers bear no relation 
whatever to the total population. Neither can he profess to represent 
the wealth, far less the enterpiise of the city, for the tax-paying list 
declares the enormous proportion in which these qualifications be- 
long to the European minority. Our correspondent has rendered an 
important service by exposing the arbitrary manner in which the 
Europeans have been exfluded froin any share in the government of 


To 

Sir,— If you have not already given or promised your votes in Ward 
No. 16 (Badamtollee) at the eiisufiiig municipal election, I beg to 
request the favour of your voting for me. 

1 have been asked, both by native and European gentlemen, to 
stand as a candidate : and I believe it is generally admitted to be 
desirable that there should be some European Members among the 
elected Commissioners. 

If I am elected, my utmost efforts sball be used to promote the 
best interests of the town. 

I enclose .a voting paper, I shall be much obliged by your filling it up 
in my favour, and returning it to me, if yon are inclined to vote for me. 

Yours obediently, 

H. T. Reynolds, 

(Offg. Secretary to Government.)” 

We need not say that Mr. Reynolds was elected and he was a useful 
and respected member of the Corporation. The letter also shews 
that natives were anxious that E’lropeans should be returned. The 
same feeling survives to this day. It is ungenerous of the Englishman 
to insinuate that the Babu is not for the European, or^that the 
Europeans have been excluded. If they do not come forward, the 
blame of their non-representation cannot rest on other shoulders. Of 
all Anglo-Indian papers, however, the Englishman has the shortest me- 
mory, when the end in view is vilification of the children of the soil. 
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bably have deserved 110 memorial. Considering, 
therefore, what he accomplished, under difficulties, as 
a linguist, some account of his literary achievements 
is justly his due. 

From his early youth he followed the vocation of 
a printer, which, in consequence of the reorganization 
of the establishment where he was last employed, he 
recently relinquished, to earn a livelihood mainly by 
his pen. 

It was just thirty years ago that he introduced 
himself to me. At the printing-office to which he 
was then attached he had, by his quickness of eye 
and retentiveness of memory, approved himself high- 
ly serviceable in dealing, as a compositor, with the 
languages of India. The aspect of the strange cha- 
racters with which he was constantly busied mecha- 
nically, piqued his curiosity, he told me, to ascertain 
what they represented to the ear. On my providing 
him with the necessary books, he not merely, before 
long, realized his wish, as regarded Telugu and Ta- 
mil, but made some progress in gaining acquaintance 
with their elements. Meanwhile he ‘had likewise 
learned the Arabic and Devanagara alphabets. At 
my instance, laying Telugu and Tamil aside, he ap- 
plied himself seriously to the acquisition of Urdu and 
Hindi. At these he toiled, year in and year out, in 
all his spare hours, which were solely at night, until 
he had read, and read critically, many hundred pages 
of the one and several thousand pages of the other. 
His invariable custom, from the first, was to note 
down methodically, as he proceeded, everything in 
vocabulary and construction that he met with, sup- 
.plemeiitary to the information furnished by the best 
dictionaries and grammars. Sanskrit next engaging 
his attention, he prosecuted the study of it, so far as 
to read the Rig-veda, with his habitual diligence, and 
with no inconsiderable success ; and then he passed 
on to Panjabi. In French he was proficient, and he 
knew a little Latin. 

In 1870 I compiled my Htndt Reader, for the use 
of selected candidates for the Indian Civil Service. 
Sornething additional in Hindi was, however, requir- 
ed for them ; but, as I had already sunk a couple of 
thousand pounds, or thereabouts, by my interest in 
oriental matters, I was indisposed to part with any 
more of my substance gratuitously. Hearing me 
name Kanva Lachhman Sinh’s translation of the 
Sakuntala as a work I would have edited, if I had 
had encouragement to do so, Mr. Pincott proposed 
to undeltakff the task ; and I lent him, for that pur- 
pose, my copy of it, probably the only one then in 
England. His edition, a handsome small quarto, 
came out in 1876. Its execution is meritorious, and, 
as was his desert, his venture proved remunerative. 
His next publication, issued in i88o, was a transla- 
tion, more helpful to the incepting student than any 
■of those which had preceded it, of the Sanskrit 
Hitopadesa. In 1882 appeared, destined to reach a 
third impression, his valuable Hindi Mtinual, which, 
like his Sakuntala, was at once adopted as a text- 
book by the Civil Service Commissioners, and re- 
mained so until Hindi was struck out from the list 
of languages prescribed by them. And then follow- 
ed six or eight Hindi school-books, all of them print- 
ed in India, ending with a “ Life of Queen Victoria," 
published last year at Bankipur. 

In evidence of Mr. Pincott’s untiring assiduity, 
mention should likewise be made of his Hindi trans- 
latiofii'for a religious society, of a book which, in its 
new dress, is quite equal, in compass, to the “ Prem- 
sagar." This was task-work ; and so was bis 


editing a thick volume, in the Roman character, of 
the Urdu version of the “ Alif Laila,” as was. too, 
his minute “ Analytical Index to Sir John W. Kaye’s 
History of the Sepoy War, and Colonel G. B. Malle- 
son’s History of the Indian Mutiny.” 

Several articles were contributed by him to the Na- 
tional Review, and others to the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, of which he was a member ; and 
he was also author of four or five pamphlets, and 
of numerous book-reviews in newspapers. 

But what was, to Mr. Pincott, as a scholar, more 
I than anything else a source of complacency, was his 
familiarity with the scriptural records of the Sikhs. 
Few Europeans can have pored as he did over the 
pages of the “ Adi-granth," the fruits of his researches 
on which he intended to embody in an elaborate 
treatise. This enterprise, for which he had mule 
copious notes, he reserved as occupation for the 
leisure he hoped would by and by be at his com- 
mand. 

About five months ago he went to India, in con- 
nexion with the promotion of a commerci.al project. 
He wrote to me from Bombay, from Faizabad, and 
finally, from Calcutta, on the 4th of December. At 
that date he was well. His last letter concludes with 
these words : '* I hope now to make a success of 
cultivating rhea ; and, if I do, a few years will 
bring me back to England, with sufficient accumu- 
lations to end my days in the peaceful study of my 
books. This is, indeed, something to work for and 
to hope for. And another hope I have is, that you 
may live and preserve your health, so that we may 
enjoy communication with each other during those 
peaceful days.” Just alter Christmas he was struck 
down by fever, and lingered till the 7th of February. 
His age was fifty-nine or sixty. 

As a husband, a parent, a friend, and in all other 
social relations; he was everything entitled to com- 
mendation. Estimated scholastically, he possessed 
much merit, despite his occasional shortcomings, 
those which are inevitable to an autodidact. Pecu- 
liarities like those scattered over “ The Laws of 
Language,” in writing which he co-operated, in 1874, 
with Count de Goddes Liancourt, are, however, dis- 
cernible with less and less frequency in his subse- 
quent performances. In him Indian literature has 
lost an enthusiast whose labours and whose example 
are to be remembered with respect. 

Fitzedward Hall. 

'“criticism as theft. 

BY PROKESSOR WILLIAM KNIGHT. 

Some years ago I contributed an aitlcle to tliis Review on 
♦ Criticism at a Trade/ This brief sequel to it I call ‘ Criticism as 
Theft/ 

It is a somewhat grave charge to make against even a sub- 
section of our ninctccnth-ccntury Literature that it contravenes 
the spirit of the eighth law in the Jewish Decalogue ; and, if 
made, it must be justified by evidence, I bring no * railing accu- 
sation/ however, against the noble army of modern ciitics, who, 
day by day, week by week, and month by month, write to satisfy 
a modern demand. The true critic fulfils a singularly great func- 
tion in the world of Letters, and he is quite as needful— alike to 
his contemporaries and successors— as is the origninal author, be 
he poet, novelist, philosopher, man of science, or divine. The 
severe censorship of the Press is absolutely necessary to prevent 
oar Literature from becoming a rabbit-warren of commonplace, 
or a Sahara oi mediocrity and irrelevancy. I raise no objection 
to it, however scathing it may be, if it is based on knowledge, and 
is discriminative, just, and wise. 

What we owe to our best contemporary reviewers I hare al- 
ready indicated, and I shall try to state it more appreciatively later 
on. No one who has an eye for excellence can be blind to the 
merit of their work ; but what oar age seems unfortunately to 
demand ia the continuous turning out of a set of articlci that are 
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neither originil, nor discinctive, nor genial, nor learned, nor in- 
structive, nor ‘ up to date/ but which merely satisfy the morbid 
and pampered appetite ot the hour, which for the most part 
craves for novelty. The comment which follows should there- 
fore perhaps be directed against the spirit of the age we live in, 
rather than against the work of any individual writer belonging to it. 
The Age demands the article, and our modern Press supplies it; but 
it docs not follow, because the Age desires what its railway-book- 
stalls chiefly supply, that the latter is the best thing for it. 
Demand always regulates supply, but the supply quickens the 
demand. The two things arc closely kindred ; and are related 
as cause and consequence. The one invariably feeds the other. 
If our highest wisdom lies in following the verdict oi the many, 
and of the hour— if it is to be found in accepting a policy decided 
by the mere * count of heads,* raising (as some have done) the 
‘ ratsses * above the ‘ classes,* as our superiors in insight, so long as 
that insight coincides with their own — it doubtless follows that 
Hc should receive the literary judgment of the uneducated 
with the same difference with which we accept their votes at 
the polling-booth. If our age demands what an enlightened judg- 
ment condemns, it may possibly have to be submitted to, for the 
time being ; but the demand would ccrt.iinly be lesscii'^d were the 
critics of the day open-eyed enough to see it, and courageous 
enough to resist it. 

There can be little doubt that far too much is written nowadax's, 
by ‘ all sorts and conditions of men.* The list of new books ad- 
vertised week after week by the publishing houses of Great Bricain, 
the Continent, and America is stupendous, and almost baffling. 
There never was anything like it heretofore It may be one 
result of our extended methods of modern education, and the evils 
which it has created will probably cure themselves before long. 
Meanwhile, our English Literature- as it is mirrored in the long 
advertisement lists issued by our publishing firms— ts undergoing 
an extraordinary change. For the few dozen * Books of the Season * 
which used to interest our grandfathers, we have now not only 
hundreds, but thousands. One who is tolerably well in touch 
with this continuous stream of tendency— the evolution of new 
books— is constantly met by the question, ‘Oh, have you seen 
10 and so ?* or, ‘ You should read so and so. lt*s the best book 
of the year.* They arc works— perhaps belonging to his own 
department— of which he has never heard, and which, perhaps, he 
will never see. The printing-presses of the last decade of this 
nineteenth century was producing books, at such a rate and of such 
dimensions, that no one can possibly keep pace with the many- 
sided ‘ output,* can even remember the names of the books and 
their authors, far less be familiar with their contents ; and librarians, 
or members of * library committees* — Town libraries or University 
ones, it is all the same— have to confess, with dismay, thnt it has 
become an extraordinarily difficult thing to winnow the wheat from 
the chaff. 

It is true that this vast increase in the number of new books 
published week by week isi partial justification of the multitudinous 
criticism which overtakes them ; especially since there is so great 
an increase of trivial, pretentious, and useless books. At the same 
time, the majority of these criticisms are worse than the books they 
criticise, and do no good to their readers or their authors, or to the 
public. 

Time out of mind it has been found that books of original merit, 
and of permanent value to the world, have been ignored in their 
day, but have become lo after-ages objects of supreme interest. 
While they exercised no influence in their own time — and were 
pecuniarily worthless to their author— they have occasionally fetched 
large sums at the auction-sales of the future. On the other hand, 
the ‘ Book of the Hour * — which most persons read, and of which 
nearly every one speaks — is often buried, at no distant date, amongst 
the from which it knows no resurrection. Of these two 

extremes, the latter will probably be found to be most characteristic 
of the close of the nineteenth century. In every department of 
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effort we are suffering from the vast amount of trivial production — 
in other words, from swarms of ephtmtret^ and from the avidity with 
which the public welcomes the most sensational and even the most 
ghastly tale of the hour. 

In addition to this, the state into which our concensporary 
literature has been brought by the multiplication of its daily, weekly^ 
and monthly magazines, is so bewildering that no one can adequate- 
ly follow it throughout. I remember the d^v when the bare notion 
of starting a weekly paper to be called Tit-Bits was thought to be 
the ne piui ultra of literary degradation. Nevertheless, the paper 
issued under that title is currently believed to have yielded a 
fortune to its owner. Some years ago I asked at an English railway- 
station bookstall for this extraordinary product of the time, when the 
boy who sells for Smith ran up to the carriage door and said, ‘No, 
sir, sold out, sir ; but here’s Ally Shper^ sir. It’s far better ; I sells a 
lot more o* them, sir.* The literary pabulum supplied to the travel- 
ling public at our railway-bookstalls is a sad disclosure of the taste 
of the day. It ‘goes without saying* that it is a sheer waste of money 
to buy, and a greater waste of time to read, the ‘shilling shockers * 
which are the ordinary stock-in-trade at many a railway station. The 
melancholv thing is that so many new periodicals are started by 
publishers merely to please the public^ and to make profit by des- 
cending to its level, instead of endeavouring to educate the multitude^ 
by inviting it to ascend a few steps above the platform on which 
it stands. It is the easiest thing in the world to write down to the 
taste, and the sympathy, of the half-educated proletariate ; but 
such writing is-^lec the word be taken literally — de-gradation. 
There are at the present moment scores of papers, journals, maga- 
zines, reviews — whatever they may be called — produced simply 
‘ CO please the public,* but not to inform, or to teach, to educate 
or to elevate ; and this, it must be owned, is one of the least valu- 
able results of the activity of the modern printing-press. 

In the same connection it may be worth mentioning— and all 
honour to American enterprise and originality for attempting it-« 
that a good many years ago the Alton and Chicago Railway Com- 
pany issued — as a supplement to their monthly time-tables— the 
poems of Robert Browning, beginning with Sordelle. I remember 
how much the poet was struck with the copy I once showed him. 
Had the experiment been tried in England it is doubtful if the 
ordinary railway traveller would ha^e read any one of the poems 
from the beginning to the end. 

It may at first sight seciu surprising thaf any one should object 
; to the work of those clever censors of the press who vigorously, if 
I unmercifully, put down the many-sided ignorance, the manifold 
pretence, the arrogance and egoism of all who imagine that they are 
born to be ‘writers of boots.* When one realises the fact already 
; alluded to, viz, the scores of volumes issued week by week from our 
British and American printing-presses — books which had never any 
right or title to exist— it is quite unnecessary to raise the question 
as to what will be the verdict of the twentieth century upon them. 
It is a real kindness to posterity for the literary reviewer to kill many 
of these books, whether he makes use of a tomahawk or not ; and it 
would be far better for the world if the majority of the volumes 
which annually appear never saw the light. One effect of the 
diffusion of the ‘higher educacion’ of men and women has been that 
we have now hundreds and thousands of writers where we only 
had dozens before this ‘ higher education* began. We have a modern 
literary swannery, as we have a modern social proletariate.* One 
result inevitably is that the quality of the work deteriorates, while 
its quantity increases ; and w^ have num'*rous dashing writers of 
• books for the many *— like the dexterous scribes of political leader- 
ettes— instead of the wdl-informed, the calm, the strong, the 
incisive, and thoroughgoing writers of the past. When the history 
of ‘ English Periodical Criticism * has to be written— and it well 
deserves to be written — there is reason to believe that the pre^Sj^C 
age will not be that of its chief glory. 

The truth is that the function of the modern critic is a singularly 
ill-defined one. Who is to define it ^ is a question not easily an- 
swered, but it may surely be taken for granted that a thorough 
knowledge of the subject written about is essential to any adequate 
criticism. Nevertheless it is a quite notorious fact that when 
asked to review a book sent to him for the purpose— and presumably 
sent because the recipient is considered an authority, or a quasi- 
authority (if not an expert)on the subject-some reviewers have 

* A well-known writer and reader of books for a publishing firm 
lately ventured on the statement that he thought there were pro- 
bably one thousand clever young women in our country who were 
quite well able to turn out the ordinary and most readable 
English novel of the period f but, as to these books being * Liter- 
ature,* that was a very different question, A publisher recently 
told me that he received so many offers of volumes of verse, and 
of novels, from beginners— mostly, young |irls— that he would re- 
quire to keep a special deader * if they had all to be examined with 
care. It was only possible to glence at most of them. In the same 
connection I may quote a sentence which Tennyson once vyrote, 

‘ I receive a stanza of verse seqt to me for every five minutes of 
my lifcf bqt vqry se^oiq a vqlume of good wholesome prose,* 
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coiitcnteci tncm8cl\^8 with cutting open the tiblc of contents and the 
preface, and — without reading the book itself— proceeding to review 
it. At tncsalc of a large Library of Books, which had been sent for 
review to an ‘expert,* who, for many years, wrote long and most dex- 
tcrous literary notices for a daily newspaper of celebrity and impor- 
tance, it was found that the pages of very few were cut, while some 
of the books and their authors had, by this critic of the hour, been 
brilliantly * cut up ’ ! Sometimes a hook is sent for review to one 
who is Oil the occasional staff of a paper, and he has, on a sudden, 
to ‘ gee up the subject * discussed, to consult his authorities, or — 
as an editor once told me was a common habit — to read every other 
notice of the book which had already appeared ! before he wrote 
his own. The ‘little knowledge * thus acquired is too often thrust 
into the fore-ground of the notice produced. Surely such review- 
ing is theft. 

It is a self-evident and elementary truth that an author who adds 
anything of value to the ruerarurc of the world is entitled to 
receive a reward for his labour. If the return ot that reward is pre- 
vented by capricious, or ignorant, or reckl'-ss criticism, the critic has 
stolen from the author, quite as truly as if he had robbed him of his 
purse. He his robbed him of the legitimate value of his brain-work ; 
but it is only criticism of the reckless and unenlightened order that 
docs this. A critical ‘notice,* wiiitcn to display mere deftness or 
nimblcncss of wit, ingenious repartee, power of sarcasm or of 
rejoinder, is not criticism at all. Suppose a nimblc-witted person 
skims a book ; turning its pages in a listless mood, he finds some 
information that is i.ew to him. He notes this, and goes on to 
read more. He finds some errors, and then proceeds to use the 
information, which he has received from the book itself, against its 
author ; just a clever surface society-talker, wholly ignorant of a 
subject, can often ‘ pick the brains * of one who knows it, while he is 
speaking, and give him back in a torrent of verbosity the very ideas 
he was slowly and modestly expressing, as if (hey were the talkative 
thiers familiar property. Surely this is even worse than the use of 
an arrow, winged by feathers taken from a bird it killed, against 
another of the same species. 

An eminent literary friend was recently induced to subscribe to 
an agency — which sends reviews of books, in the form of ‘newspaper 
cuttings,* to their author— on the pre-payment of a certain sum of 
money. He told me that, amongst notices of his book, only 
two ihowed any real knowledge of the subject. This was not 
because of any want of competent critics in the country who were 
familiar with the subject in question. On the contrary, there were 
hundreds ; but the book had been given out, for the most part, 
to the journalistic hacks, and so it had ‘fallen among the 
thieves.* 

Of the numerous ways in which our modern criticism has 
deteriorated, the following may be mentioned. By the editor ot a 
weekly paper of great merit and distinction — devoted to a special 
branch of knowledge — I was asked, some time ago, if I could find 
for him a critic whose duty it would be, first, to find out the ‘ Book 
of the Week,* 1. e. the most important of all those issued by the 
various firms for that particular period!; and, secondly, to give, not a 
critical estimate of it — that was too much to expect, and not indeed 
to be desired— but a skilful digest of its contents, a summary of 
what it said, for the benefit of the readers of this delightful weekly 
Journal. As the phrase went, ‘ Let him tear out its heart, that is all 
we want ;* and a very libeial allowance was to be given for this 
weekly literary anatomy, or rather vivisection. The idea apparently 
was this. Our subscribers won’t read the best ‘ Book of the Week,* 
but they must know^ something about r/, so as to be able to talk of 
it with a fair show knowledge, if the book in question happens to 
be mentioned in the society-conversation of the day. Now this 
«ort of thing — putting people off with a scratch summary, or rough 
analysis, of a book which they never intend to read ( or can 
read) — is a treble literary theft. It takes from the author, it 
hurts the ^publisher, and it defrauds the public. The sale of 
the very best book must be injured, by every such ‘ tearing out of 
its heart.’ 

The same thing applies to the common practice of giving long 
‘ extracts,* in th'* daily and other papers, of what the critic considers 
the most important passages in the magazine-articles of the month. 
Editors and proprietors may very reasonably complain that their 
Magazines are not bought, as they otherwise v/ould be, because the 
best things in them arc thus exhibited to the public beforehand in 
> such ‘ reviews of reviews.’ * 

But the chief moral theft thus committed is not from the authors 
of the books, or from their articles, but from the public. The public 
is deprived of the opportunity of knowing, in its integrity, what some 
of the ablest writers of the time have had to say to it, and have tried 
to unfold in their books. The public, instead of receiving the whole- 
some nourishment of genuine ‘ corn and wine,* are fed on a sort 
of watery intellectual bread-berry, which has been made doubly un- 
wholesome from the amount of spice which it contains. The books 
reviewed are pilfered by the critics^ and the puolic thinks that it is 


* TWi U often neither more nor lest than piracy, and is pur- 
atied tty people who never make even a pretence to cricicUm. 


well informed as to what it docs not really know, even in fragment. 
It is notorious that half-knowledge is often worse than total igno- 
rance ; and, in many of our modern reviews, we find writers 
presuming to speak oracularly, yet wholly unaware their 

quasi-knowledge is of less value than that which it tries to 
supplant. 

This literary theft which is so common is, however, partly due to 
the scnsanonalism of the hour its numerous phases, e, g, to the 
morbid demand for early extracts in the morning papers, on the very 
dav of issue, from any work — the publication ot whici\ has been ari- 
nounced tor some time— instead of letting sobcr-mindcdpcople wait 
patiently until the book itself can be seen and read. Such scraps 
and fragments are, at rimes, wholly misleading. They can be ex- 
tracted so as to falsify the real drift and purpose of the book. 
At other times they are altogether indefinite. Usually they satisfy 
the casual reader ; while, most unfortunately, they give him a 
biassed opinion of the subject, and of the book in which it has been 
discussed. 

It is consolatory, however, to remember that, in the long run 
most authors get their due. Some may have been overlooked for a 
time by literary accident, or from peculiarities of style and I**®*'" 
ment, which made their works ‘caviare to the general,* Butrin all 
the Verdict of Times is just ; and there is far less chance than 
ever before that, in the twentieth century, the merits of any good 
writer will be overlooked, or that an original one will be (even for a 
time) ignored. The very multiplic ty of modern criticism prevents 
this. On the other hand, there is great risk that the professional 
critic, undertaking too much work, may review many books without 
reading them ; and that, unless he is somehow discovered, and just 
sentence passed upon him, he will often return a biassed verdict 
on the literature that passes through his hands. Opportunity 
may even continue to exist for the display of sraall-mindedness and 
partisanship in the future. Many a review — philosophical, political 
scientific, theological, and literary— -has hitherto been tainted wit 
this bias. An a priori judgment has been passed on the merits or a 
book which the critic had not read. It has been judged by its title, 
its contents, its preface, or its%uthor*s name. Every literary man 
must have ^cen scores of such notices, pert, opinionative, shallow, 
useless ; or, on the other hand, fulsome, and therefore worse than 
useless. They arc a disgrace to journalism ; and unfortunately some 
persons who have no other vocation — or who have failed in one or 
more — fancy that they can, as a sort of dernier ressort^ be one of the 
critics of the hour ! ‘ Have you never learned the art,* a distinguish- 
ed literary official once said to me— he was speaking satirically--- 
‘ Have you never learned the art of reviewing a book you haven t 
read ? It’s very easy ; as easy as it is to examine on a subject you 
know nothing of I* This was more than twenty years ago. I 
amazed, and declined to believe that such malpractices were within 
the limits ot possibility. Since then I have been occasionally un- 
deceived. o • f 

,^8 everyone knows, Great Britain, America and the Continent ot 
Europe possess many very able ‘ Critical Reviews* — issued monthly 
and quaricrly-'Which give to the world some of the best writing oi 
the age ; but these Reviews arc sometimes handled by the weekly 
Press very much as the weekly journals arc dealt ^vith by the daily 
newspapers. Extracts by way of sample are given, which arc---to 
all intents and purposes — thefts from the periodicals in which they 
first appeared ; and many readers arc led to expect so full, and true 
and good a summary of all the best things that are to be found in 
contemporary periodicals that they never tiiink of looking at 
the originals whence these extracts have been taken. Such 
procedure surely justifies the title of this article, ‘ Criticism as 

rheft.* . . 

It is perhaps easier to say what the critic’s function is not than 
to state what it is. The difference between advertising the sup- 
posed ‘ book of the hour* by a string of commonplace phrases and 
vague compliments, and estimating its worth judicially, is obvious 
enough ; but it is difficult to know the purpose of many of the ‘press 
notices * which arc extracted from reviews and appended to the 
advertisements of new books. The other day I happened to take up 
a book which had neither a preface, nor a table of contents, nor an 
index, but which had been favoured with ‘a few press notices, 
amongst which I found the following : (i) ‘ The latest book of which 

• One recalls Carlyle’s indignant protest, ‘ Is a thing nothing 
because the “ Morning Papers ** have not chronicled it ? or can a 
Nothing be made a Something by ever so much bubblemcnt of it 
there ? * 
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people arc talking : this new book is very much up to date.* (2) 
‘ Ere long every body who is anybody will read it.* (3) ‘ Emi- 
nently readable, and we should say will be read.’ (4) ‘ The book 

is a novelty in the best sense of the term.’ Of what possible use 
can such notices be, either to the author, the writer, or the public 
To my mind they arc worse than useless ; and are nearly as bad as 
that coterie-reviewing, which has played such havoc with books of 
real merit written by outsiders ro the ring. 

But the thefts of criticism are not seen only in the appraisal of 
literaty work. They may be detected in reviews of the Art, the 
Drama, and the Science of the period. 

As to Art in particular, is it not a fact that some critics are 
(without any^ exaggeration) hirelings f It is well known — although 
perhaps only a reflection of the spirit of the hour — that many 
writers arc invited to attend private views in studios before they 
write their notices of the pictures of the year. From the way in 
which such things arc arranged, impartiality in criticism is impos- 
sible. This, of course, docs not apply to artists of established fame. 
They would decline to be ‘interviewed ’ by any salon critic. But 
there are many others who have been asked to allow the interviewer, 
and the critic, to come, with a sort of literary kodak, and to send 
out to the world a preliminary photograph of what is in store for the 
novelty-hunters of the season. 'Flic fulsome praise of the Interviewer 
is much worse than his censure ever is, and it docs more harm ; for 
all genuine merit is, in the long run, sure of recognition ; but the 
temporary loss and pain, caused to those whose work is passing 
through the ordeal, are incalculable. Many an artist of rare merit 
has been stung to the quick by the glib and petulant notices of his 
work which have appeared in the journals of the day. Doubtless 
some may have been the better fora severity that was unjust, if it 
called forth new energy lying latent. That goes almost without 
saying ; just as, at a University examination, a young man who 
knows his subject, but is thrown out by some accident of the ex- 
amination, - or whim of the examiner, says to himself, ‘ I am not 
defeated, I know the subject, I shall go in again }’ and he docs so, 
and passes. So it is with many a worker in Art. But, on the 
other hand, some artists have been killed by the flippancy of unjust 
reviewing. As was said of John Keats 

How strange, the mind, that little fiery particle. 

Should let itself be snuffed out by an article. 

But so it is. Over and over again the rarely delicate artist, the 
originator of new ideals, with his sensitive temperament, smarts 
under the lash of public criticism, and succumbs to the odious 
treatment of the pachydermatous reviewer. It is a notorious 
fact that many an original author has been prematurely killed 
by the barbed arrows of contemporary critlrisrn. Perhaps, on 
hearing of it, one of these critics may think, ‘That is the Author’s 
look-out, not mine; I am merely the literary judge and censor 
of the hour.* 'Fhere cannot be a doubt, however, tliat posterity, 
as well as the author, has often suffered grievous wrong in this way. 
There arc the wasps and the gadflies, as well as eagles of 
criticism. 

I have alluded in the previous paragraph to the indiscreet praise 
of reviewers as worse than their ignorant fault-finding. This 
deserves more than a passing notice. Every ultra-enthusiastic, and 
still more every indiscriminate, puff of a book written by a friend 
is a fraud on the public. This is sometimes done so recklesslv as 
CO warrant the severest possible rejoinder. Some writers have been 
known to solicit reviews of their books. They, happily, share 
the fate of those who solicit academical degrees. But another 
hypothetical case may be mentioned. Suppose a college Icciurcr 
has a distinguished and favourite pupil, a docile, receptive, assimi- 
lative hero-worshipper. He publishes a book, and his teacher writes 
a letter in which he says that he douhts if anything so good has 
been written on the subject. Is this fair either to the writer of 
the book or to the public ? No doubt his teacher is able to see 
more in a pupil than the outside world, or the random writer of 
reviews ; but, in his case, impartiality and a just verdict arc almost 
impossible. 

In the matter of indiscriminate praise on the one hand, and 
biassed censure on the other, the modern English critic of the Dra- 
ma will be found to have erred quite as much as the critic of Liter- 
ature, or Philosophy, or Science. It is needless to particularise 
instances of unfair judgment in any department; but, whenever 
jealousy exists in any school or coterie, in any profession or social 
circle, unjust criticism will be its outcome ; and all injustice is 
theft, although it cannot he overtaken by the law. The robbery 
of a just reputation is much more serious than is the theft of 
money, or of material property ; and the unjust praise, and the 
false dispraise, of the critic is one of the worst kinds of theft that 
this world has had to endure. 

I return to the remark with which I started. I do not disparage 
the function of the genuine critic ; that is to say of the man who 
has sufficient knowledge of the matter in hand to have an 
opinion worth recording, and who has a high standard of honour 
an 4 ofjtoncsty in the expression of it. On the contrary, I magnify 
it in every possible way. The just, clear-sighted, impartial, tren- 
chant, critic, who knows l(ow and when to use his rapier, how and 


when to put his sword into its sheath, who knows that there is a 
time to keep silence, and a time to speak, a time to expose and even 
to slay, as well as a time to appreciate and to oraise, is a great pub- 
lic benefactor. The literature of the world would soon become an 
undifferentiated mass of puerilities were it not for the winnowing 
process bv which the wheat is separated ftom the chaff; and it is a 
real kindness to teach those who have no vocation for authorship 
that they ought not to write books. But the qualifications of the 
critic are as great, and arc perhaps rarer, than those of the original 
author. Chief amongst them is a knowledge of the subject dis- 
cussed, as full as, it not fuller than, that of the author : next, the 
power of sifting materials, and a sense of proportion ; in addition, 
judicial impartiality and the power of appraisal, of which fair- 
mindedness is the dominant note ; and, finally, the readiness to 
appreciate what is new, if it be a genuine development of tendencies 
which have been lying latent for a time. It is the function of the 
true appraiser to discover merit under guises which at first conceal 
I it. As Robert Browning put it— 

If what shall come with the season’s change 
Be a novel grace, and a beauty strange, 
the genuine critic should be the first to discern it. 

Without such preliminary diagnosis— accurate, appreciative, and 
thorough — the acutest and most nimblc-wiitcd criticism, be it scien- 
tific or literary or philosophical or poliiical or religious, is abso- 
lutely worthless. With it, and after it, the severest possible censure, 
or the most enthusiastic (if discriminative) praise, are the greatest 
gifts which a critic can bestow, alike 011 his contemporaries and his 
successors. 

— 7 be Nineteenth Century, 


WHY NOT LIVE A OENTURY? 

“In the coming time,” said a fjimous English poet,” “ a man or woman 
eighty or r)iie iinndred years old will be more beautiful titan the youth or 
m iidpii of twenty, a^tlienpe fruit is more beantifnl and fragrant than 
the green. These ripe men and wonten will have no wrinkles on the 
bifivv, lift grey hair, no bent and feeble bodies. On the contrary they 
will have perfect hearing, clear eyejiiglit, sound teeth, elastic step, and 
mental vigout.” 

Does this sound absurd and impossible ? Wliy should it ? People over 
one hundred years old are fn^qoentiy met vviib in these days, as they 
have been as far horn m records go back. A otan is c»f no real value 
until he ispastfifiy and gamed control of his passiitns and acquired 
some practical wisdom. After that he ought to have from fifty to 
seventy-five woikmg ye irs liefore hnn. Wlmso dies short of one 
hnndi'^d (bar violrncc) (lies of bis own filly or that of bis ancestors, 
one clio‘f thing, bowevei, we must learn. What is ii.> Take an illu-slra- 
ti«>n— su''h as we see multitudes of on every side. 

Mr. Richaril Leggaie of New Bolingiirok'*, near Hostoii, Lincoln* 
shire, IS a man now som-what over seventy He is a fanner, well 
known and highly respected in his district. In the spring of 1891 he 
h id an attack of iiifliieoza fiom which^he never fully recupetaied. 
The severe symptoms pissed away, of course, but be remained weak. 
No doubt food would liave built him up, provided he could have eaten 
aiul digested it. Yet here was the trouole, his appetite was poor, and 
what little he took, as a matter of necessity rather than of relish, seem* 
ed to act wrong with hio). Instead of giving him strength it actually 
produced p.im and distress in'the sides, cnesf, and stomach. 

Th^n again — whicli is a common experience — be would feel a craving 
for soinethiiig to eat ; yet on sitting down to a meal, in the hope to 
enjoy it, the stomach would suddenly rebel against the proceeding, and 
he would turn from the table without having swallowed a mouthful. 

Notliing could come of this but increasing weakness and it wasn’t 
long before it was all he could do to summon strength to walk about. 
Ah for working on his farm, /W to be sure, was not to be thought of. 
He had H doctor attending him, as we should expert. If the services 
of a learned medical man are ever needed they must be in such a casc- 
when nature seems to be all broken up, and the machinery runs slow, 
.as onr family clocks do when we have forgotten to wind them at the 
usual hour. 

Well, Mr. Leggate took the prescribed medicines, but got no be^er. 
He anked the doctor why that was and he appeared to he pnzzled^r an 
answer at first. Naturally enough a doctor doesn’t like to admit that 
his medicines are doing no good, because he expe^'ts to be paid for 
them; and then there is his professional pride, besides. 

However, he finally said, “ If my medicines fail to make you better 
it is owing to your age.” That idea was plain as a pikestaff, and if the 
patient had never got any better afterwards, why who could dispute 
what the doctor said ? Nobody, of course. It would look just as though 
Mr. Leggate were really going to pieces fmm old age. Rut something 
subsequently happened which spoils that easy theory of the Cflse. What 
it was he tells ns in a letter dated February 3rd, 1893. 

“ After doctoring several months without receiving any benefit, ! 
determined to try Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup. I got a bottle from 
Mr. G. H. Hanson, Chemist, New Bolingbroke. After taking the Syrup 
for a week I was much better. I had a good appetite, and what I ate 
digested and strengthened me ; and by the time I had taken two bottlee 
1 was well and strong as enser. You may publish this statement If you 
think proper. (.Signed) Richard Leggate.” 

So it proved, after all, that Mr. Leggate was not suffering from old 
age (at seventy f Nonsense! but from indigestion and dyspepsia. 
When Mother Seigel’s great discovery routed Mtf/, be felt “ well and 

strong as ever.” 

Now for the moral: It is not Father Time who mows people down 
thus early in life; it it the Demon of Dyspepsia. him away 

and-^barring accidents— you may live a century.. 
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INDU GENERAL STEAM NAVIGA- 
TION Oo., Ld. 

IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

The niulersiyned beg to give notice that they 
are prepared to inmire at very favourable rates, 
upon F*. P. A. terms only^ all and any goods 
(with the exception '»f Tea) shi| ped by steam- 
er Rod flats to or fiom any station on their 
Inland Services 

For further particulars npniv to— 

KILBURN & Co., 

Managing Agents. 

Calcutta : 'j 

4 , Fairlie place, > 

The I2tli Maicii 1896. J 



CAUTION ! 


It having been notified to the Pioprietor of 
Beecham’s Pills that cettain nnscrupiiious 
dealers have recently been perpetrating a 
fraud in connection with the 4 anna box lately 
introduced, the ptiblic aie requested to see 
that the retail prices, 4 annas, 8 annas 

or 9^//, 12 annas or is, and Rs, 2 or 2.f. 

9^.) are cU<trly printed on the lid of each box. 
The fraud to which attention is drawn is that 
in the case of tiie two smaller size's tlie prices 
have been obliterated and the boxes represent- 
ed to be of liiglier value than they really 
are. 


Sole Wholesale Agents for India, Burma and 
Ceylon. 

a ATHERTON & OO., 

3, NEW CHINA BAZAAR STREET. 
Calcutta. 


Notice.— S liould anj difficulty be experi- 
enced in obtaining supplies the Agents will be 
iiappy to forwHid sample boxes at aliove Rupee 
rales pins p, P, P. Charges and Po^taie^. 

TeXT.£00KS in englI^ 

' By s^b^da pra.sad banerjee. 

ENGLISH PREPARATORY 
COURSE 

Fou jui Class. 

INDIA READERS NO. 8 

For 4th Class. 

Tlie above are approved by the Central 
Text-Bonk Committee. 

INDIA READERS NO. 2 

For 5ih Class. 

INDIA READERS NO. 1 

For 6th Class. 

These bonks are of remarkably simple style 
Hnd quite suited to Indian students. 

In the Press 

SPECIMEN PAPEBS AND ANSWERS 

On the English Entrance Course for 1897. 

To be had of 

S. K. LAHIRI k Co.,. 

College Square, Calcutta. 


Published on the i 6 th September^ iSgj 
Price : 

Cash Rs. 5. Postage, &c. Ans, 4. Per 
V, P. P. Rs. 5 Anas 6. Credit Rs. 6. 


AX INDIAN JOURNALIST: 

Life, Letters and Correspondence 

OF 

Dr. SAMBHU 0 M30EERJEE, 

tale Editor of “ Reis and RayyetP 
BY 

F. H. SKRINE, LC.S., 

(Coliector of Customs, Calcutta.) 


Tlie V'»lninf*, uniform with Mookerjee’s 
1 ravels and Vaya^es in Benyfil^ consists of 
more than 500 pigrsand Contains 

PORTRAIT OF Tim DOCTOR. 
DEUICAIION (To Sir W. W. Hunter.) 

HIS LIFE STORY. 

CORRESPONDENCE OF DR. S. C. MOOKERJEE, 

Letters 

to, from Ardagh, Col. Sir J.C., 

to Atkinson the late Mr. E.F.T., C.S., 

to Ranerjee, Babil Jyoiisli Chunder. 

from Baneijee, tlie late Revd, Dr. K, M. 

to Baneijee, Babii Sarodaprasad. 

from Bell, the late M.ijor Evans. 

from Bhaddanr, Chief of. 

to Binaya Krishna, Raja. 

to Chrin, Rai Bahadur An an da. 

to Chaiterjee, Mr. K. M. 

fiom Ciatke, Mr. S.E.J. 

from, to Colvin, Sir Auckland. 

to, from DiifFeriii and Av.a, the M.arquis of. 

from Evans, the Hon'hle Sir Griffith H.P. 

to Gangnli, Babu Kisan Mohan. 

to Chose, Babu N ibo Kissen. 

to Gliosii, B.ibu Kill Prosanoa. 

to Graham, Mr, W. 

from Griffin, Sir L'»pel. 

from Gnha, Rahu S iroda Kant. 

to Hall, D», Fill Edwaid. 

from Hume, Mr. Allan O. 

fiom Huutet,Sir W. W. 


to 

Jenkins, Mr. Edwaid. 


to 

Jung, the late Nawab Sir 

Salar. 

to 

Kniglit, Mr, Paul. 


from Knigiit, the late Mr Robert. 

from Lansdowne, the Marquis 

of. 

to 

Law, Kiunar Kiistodas. 


to 

Lyon, Mr, Peicy C. 


to 

Mahomed, Moiilvi Syed. 


to 

Mallik, Mr. H. C. 


to 

Mai'ston, Miss Ann. 



from Melha, Mr, R. D. 
to Miira, the late Raja Dr. Rajendralala. 
to Mookeijee, late Rija Daklimaranjan, 
fiom Mookeijee, Mr, J. C. 
fioin M’Neil, Professor H. (San Franrisco). 
to, fiom Mmshidabad, the Nawab liaha- 
door of. 

from Nayaratna, M ihamahapailliya M. C. 

(lom Osborn, the 1 iie Colon»“l Koberl D. 

to Kao, Mr. G Vf'ik.iia Appa. 

to Kao, the late S'r T. Madhava. 

to Rattigan, Sir William H. 

fiom Rosebery, Earl of. 

to, from Routled‘»e, Mr. J.-imcs. 

fiom Rnsseii, Sir W. H. 

to Row. Mr. G, Svamala. 

to Sastri, the Hon’ble A. Sashiah. 

to Sinha, Babu Brahinananda. 

from Sircar, Dr. Maheodialal. 

fiom .Stanley, Lord, of AMerley. 

from, to Townsend, Mr. Meredith. 

to Undeiwood, Captain T. O. 

to, from Vambdiy, Prof-ssor Arminins. 

to Vencataramaniah, Mr. G, 

to Viziamgiam, Maharaja of. 

to, from Wallace, Sir Donald Mackenzie. 

to Wood-Masrni, the late Professor). 

letters(& telegrams) of condolence, from 
Abdus Subhaii, Mnulvi A. K. M. 

Ameer Hosseiii, Hon’ble Nawab Syed. 
Ardagh, Colonel Sir J C. 

Banerjee, Babu Manmathanath, 

Banerjee, Rai Bahadur, Shib Chunder. 

Barth, M. A. ! 

Belchamhers, Mr, R. j 

Deb, Babu Manahar. 

Dutt, Mr. O. C. i 

Dutt, Babu Prosftddoss. ’ 

Elgin, Lord. I 

Ghoie, Babu Narendra K. 


Ghosh, Babu Kali Prasanna. 

Graham, Mr. William. 

Hall, Dr. Fitz Edward. 

Haridas Viharidas Desai, the late Dewan. 
Iyer, Mr. A. Krislniaswami. 

L imbei t, Sir John. 

Mahom»*d, Mouivi Syed. 

Mitra, Mr. B. C. 

Mul»‘r, B.ibu Sidheshur. 

Mookeijee, R ij i Peary Mohan. 

Mookeijee, B iliii Snrendia Nath. 
M'lrsliulabad, the Nawab Batuduor of. 

R iulledge, ,VIr, James. 

R»y, B ib.i E. C. 

R »y, B ibii Sarai Chunder, 

Sinyil, Bibu Dinabundho. 

Savitn Lilitary. 

Tipp *ra, the B ira Tliakiir of. 

Vamb^ry, Professor Arminius. 

Viziaoagr.am, tiie Maharaja of. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

After paying the expenses of the publication, 
the surplus will be placed wholly at the dis- 
po-ial of the family of the deceased man of 
letters. 


Orders to be m.ade to the Business Manag. 
er, “An Indian Journalist,” at the Bee 
Press, I. Uckoor Duti’s Lane, Wellington 
Street, Calcutta. 

OPINION ON THE BOOK. 

It is a most interesting record of the life of 
a remarkable man.— Mr. H. Babingion Smith, 
Private Secretary to the Viceroy, 5th October 

1895. 

Dr. Mookerjee was a famous letter-writer, 
and there is a breezy freshness and originality 
about his correspondence which make it 
very interesting reading.— Sir Alfied W. Corft, 
K.C.I.E., Director of Public Iiistuction, Bengal. 
26th September, 1895. 

It IS not that amid the pressure of harassing 
official duties an F^igiish Civilian can find 
either time or opportunity to pay so graceful 
a tribute to the memory of a native personality 
as F. H. Ski iiie has done in his biography of 
the late Dr. Sambhn Chunder Mookerjee, the 
well-known Beng,Al journalist (Calcutta : 
Thacker, Spink and Co.) ; nor are there many 
who are more worthy of being thus honoured 
than the late Ediuir of Reis and Rayyei. 

We may at any rate cordially agree with Mr. 
Skrioe that the story of Mookeijee’s life, with 
all its lights and sliadows, is pregnant with 
lessons for those who desire to know the real 
India. 

No weekly paper, Mr. Skrine tells ns, not 
even the Hindoo Pattiot,, in its palmiest days 
iiiuier Kristodas Pal, enjoyed a degree of in- 
fluence in any way approaching that which was 
soon ailaineil by Reis and Rayyei, 

A m in of laige heart and great qualiti- 
es, his death fiom pneumonia in the early 
spring in the last year was a distinct and 
heavy loss to Indi.in journalism, and it was 
an admirable idea on Mr. Sknne’s part to put 
his Life and L'Oters noon record. — The Times 
\ of India^ (B'onb.ay) S'^ptember 30, 1895. 

1 It isvaiely that the life of an Indian journal- 
I ist becomes worthy of publication ; it is more 
rarely still tli.ii such a life comes to be written 
by an Anglo-Imlian and a member of the 
Indian Civil Service. Rut, it h.as come to 
pass that in the land of the Bengali B.ihns, 
ihe life Ilf at least one man among Indian 
journalists has been considered worthy of 
being written by an Englishman. — The 

Madras Standard^ (Madras) September 30, 

1895. 

The late Editor of Reis and Rayyet was a 
profound student and an accoinplisiied writer, 
who has left his mark on Indian journalism. 
Ill tli.it he has found a Civilian like Mr. 
.Skiine to record the story of Ids life he is 
inoie foitnnate th in the great K'istodas Pal 
himself.— The Tribune^ (Lahore) October 3, 
1895. 

Fur much of the biographical matter that 
issues so freely from the press an apology 9 
needed. Had biography of Dr. Mookeijee, 
the Editor of Reir and Rayyet^ appeared, an 
explanation would have been looked for. A man 
of bis remarkable personality, who was easily 
first among native Indian journalists, and in 
many respects occupied a* higher plane thaw 
they did, and looked at public affairs from a 
different point of view from theiis, could not 
be suffered to sink into oblivion without some 
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attempt to perpetuate hi< memory by the usual 
expedient of a ** life.” The difficulties common 
to all biographers have in this case been in- 
creased by special circumstances, not the least 
of which is that the auth.y belongs to a differ- 
ent race from the subject. It is true that 
among Englishmen there were many admirers 
of the learned Doctor, and that he on his side 
understood the English character as few 
foreigners understand it. But in spite of this 
and his remarkable assimilation of English 
modes of thought and expression, Dr. Mooker- 
jee remained to the last a Brahman of the 
Brahmans— a conservation of the best of his 
inheritance that wins nothing but respect and 
approval. In consequence of this, his ideal 
biographer would have been one of his own 
disciples, with the same inherited sympathies, 
and trained like him in Western learning. If 
Bengal had produced such another man as Dr. 
Mnokerjee, it was he who should have written 

bis life. . . 

The biography is warmly appreciative 
without being needlessly laudatory ; it gives 
on the whole a complete picture of the man ; 
and in the book there is not a dull page. 

A few of the letters addressed to Dr. Moo- 
kerjee are of such minor imooriance that they 
might have been omitted with advantage, but 
not a word of his owo letters could have been 
spared. T j say that he writes idiomatic Eng- 
lish is to say what is short of the truth. His 
diction is easy and correct, clear and straight- 
forward, without Oriental luxuriance or striving 
after effect. Perhaps he is never so charming 
as when he is laying down the laws of literary 
form to young aspirants to fame. The letter 
on page 285, for instance, is a delightful piece 
of criticism : it is delicate plain-speaking, and 
he accomplishes the difficult feat of telling a 
would-be poet that his productions are not 
in the smallest degree poetry, without one 
may conclude, either offending the youth or 
repressing his ardour. 

For much more that is well worth reading we 
must refer readers to the volume itself. Intrin- 
sically it if a bonk worth buying and reading. 
—The Pionur^ (Allahabad) Oct. 5, 1895. 

The career of “An Indian Journalist” as 
described by F. H. Skrine of the Indian Civil 
Service is exceedingly interesting. 

Mookerjee s letters are marvels of pure dic- 
tion which is heightened by his nervous style. 

The life has been told by Mr. Skrine in a very 
pleasant manner and which should make it po- 
pular not only with Bengalis but with all those 
who are able to appreciate merit uomarred by 
ostentation and earnestness unspoiled by 
harshness.— The Muhammadan, (Madras) Oct. 

Tb^e^ work leaves nothing to be desired either 
in the way of completeness, impartiality, or 
lifelike portrayal of character. 

Mr. Skrine deals with his interesting subject 
with the unfailing instinct of the biographer. 
Every side of Dr. Mookerjee*s complex 
character is treated with sympathy tempered 
bf discrimination. 

Mr. Skrine*f narrative certainly impresses 
one with the individuality of a remarkable man. 

Mookcrjee*8 own letters show th^ ho had 
not only acquired a command of dear and 
flexible English but that he had also assimi- 
lated that sturdy independence of thought 
and character which is supposed to be a pecu- 
liar possession of natives of Great Britain. 
His reading and the stores of his general In- 
formation appear to have been, considering 
his opportunities, little less than marvellous. 

One of the first to express his .condolence 
with the family of the deceased writer was the 
present Viceroy, Lord Elgin. Mookerjee ap- 
pears to have won the affection not only of 
the dignitaries with whom he came In contact, 
but also of those in low estate. 

The imoresRion left upon the mind upon 
laying down the book is that of a good and 
able man whose career has been graphically 
portrayed.— The Englishman, (Calcutta) Oc- 
tober 15, 1895. « 

Tlie career of an eminent Bengali editor, 
who died in 1894, throws a curious light upon 
the race elemenH and hereditary influences 
which aff-ict. the critlcifins of Indian journal- 
ists on British rule. - r. w 

Tne “ Life and LettefH of Dr. S. C. Mon- 
k^rrfhe « a hook just edited by a distinguished 
civilian in Calcutta, takes ui Rebind the scenes 
of I odiait journalism. . j 

Ir is a arrative, written with tnsignt and a 


complete mastery of the facts, of how a clever 
youth gradually grew into one o the ablest 
leader-writers in Bengal, and still more gradu- 
ally matured into one of the faircsl-ininded 
editors that western education in India has 
yet produced. If the training and experience 
which develop the journalist in England are 
sometimes varied, they seem in India to have 
an even wider range. 

But the object of this notice is to show how 
a great Bengali journalist is made ; space for- 
bids us to enter upon his actual performances. 
They will be found set forth at sufficient 
length, and with much felicity of expression, 
in Mr. Skrine’s admirable monograph. It is 
characteristic of the noble service to which 
Mr. Skrine belongs, that such a book should 
have issued from its ranks. Dr. Mookerjee 
was no optimist. Ooe of his brilliant speeches 
contained the following sentence : — ” India 
has neither the soil nor the elasticity enjoyed 
by young and vigorous communities, but pre- 
sent the arid rocks and deserts of an effete 
civilization, hardly stirred to a semblance of 
life by a foreign occupation dozing over its 
easily-gained advantages.” This was true of 
the pre-Mutiny India of l85i* H ** 
longer true of the Qieen*s India of 1895. we 
owe it in no small measure to Indian journalists 
like Dr. Mookerjee who have laboured, amid 
some misrepresentation, to quicken the 
“ semblance of life ” into a living reality. — The 
Times, (London) October 14, 1895. 


“IMPEOVBD UNDAUNTED 
WATOH. Rs. 7. 

Guaranteed three Tears. 

Strong, accurate, pretty, sm ill, open-faced, 
nickel silvern, keyless, short winding, patent, 
“NEW STYLE IMPROVED UNDAUNT- 
ED ” watch, with hand setting mechanism, 
secondhand, for Doctors, ornamental bold 
dial, for Rs. 7 V. P. P. with an extra glass, 
spring, pretty box and full three years’ 
guarantee. Warranted to stand the rough- 
est use. Runs more man 28 hours with 
one winding. Will last a life time. Easily re- 
pairable. Others'scU at double our rates. One 
watch free fur the purchase of 8 at a time. 
Mr. Jiio. Dickson of Haputal Railway, from 
Ceylon says It keeps splendid time and 
never stopped although it sustained hard 
knocks and jerks, x Dr. H. Moore of Royal 
Artillery from Poouamillee says I sold it 
for Ri. 16. X Pie. W. H »pkins of Sussex Regt. 
from Diluvium says : — I have sold it for 
Rs. 20. X Mr. T. B. Scott of Patna Opium De- 
partment says The watch you sent me some 
seven years ago is still keeping very good time. 

Jewelled Bing Re. 1-8-0. Real 
Silver Watch Ra. 13. Beal 
SoUd Gold Watoh Rs. 24. 

Pretty electro cased gold chain Re. l-8-o. 
Fashionable electro cased Gold Ring set 
with scientific diaiivmds, Rubies, Emeralds, 
at Re. 1-8-0. Mr. G. Smith, Sill Inspector 
from Sanikuiia, says : “ A German valued 
the diamond ring at Rs. and ruby at 
Rs, 30.” Key winding, Government stamp- 
ed, solid silver hunting case, Royal watch 
with extras and full three years’ guarantee, 
for RS. 13. Pie. G. H iwkes of 2od York Light 
Infantry from Purandhar says : — For the first 
one I got Rs. 25 ; the second one I sold to a 
Sergeant for R4. 28 x Pte. H. C. Bishop of L. 
F. L. Regt. from Kamptee says;— A Corporal 
offered Rs. 30 for the very same watch. Gentle- 
men’s open faced, keyless real solid f^old watch 
Rs. 30 ; ladies’ Rs. 24 ; both with extras and 
giiaraniecd for 3 years. Mind they are guran- 
teed to be of real solid gold. No agents kept, 
all goods sent only by us from Bombay 
per V. P. P. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 


GENUINE HOMCEOPATHY. 

A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Rai Chaudhuri, L M. S. 

Homoeopathic Practitioner, 

May be consulted by letter or personally 
daily at his residence, 24, Mirzaporfl Lane, 
near Creek Row, Calcutta. 


R N. MOOKERJEE & 00., 

Hardware and General MerohantB, 

IMPORTERS OF 
Agricultural Implements, 

Engineer’s & Carpenter’s Tools, 

Mill Furnishers & Timber Merchants, 
CONTRACTORS, 

GENERAL AGENTS AND ORDER 
SUPPLIERS. 


Timber Yard— Ghusery, 
Office I, Clive Row, 

Calcutta. 


Noveltv in Avorvedic Medicine, 

ATlJRVEDia PHARMAOT. 

36, Lower Chitpore Road, Fouzdari 
Balaknana, Calcutta. 

Kaviraj Nagendra Nath Sen, Physician, 
Surgeon, Accoucheur, practises the Ayurvedic 
system of medicine, after having obtainted a 
diploma at the final examination of one of 
the Government medical Institutions of the 
country. 

SPECIFICS 

for all ordinary diseases, like Fever, Cough, As- 
thma, Phthisis, Diabetes, &c., including dis- 
eases brought on by irregularities of kinds. 
Catalogues, containing full accounts of diseas- 
es and remedies, are transmitted on applica- 
tion. Prescriptions, with or without medicines 
sent to every part of India and Ceylon, 
Cape Colony, and the British Isles, on receipt 
(by post) of full accounts of diseases. 

Thousands of unsolicited Testimonials from 
every quarter. 

CATARRH, 

Hay Fever, Catarrhal DeafheflB. 

A NEW HOME TREATMENT, 
gufferers are not generally a wart that these 

diseases are contagious, or that they are 
due to the presence of living parasites in the 
lining membrane of the nose and eustachian 
tubes. Microscopic research, however, ha» 
proved this to be a fact, and the result is that 
a simple remedy has been formulated whereby 
these distressing diseases are rapidly and per- 
manently cured by a few simple applications 
made at home by the patient once in twe 
weeks. A pamphlet explaining this new treat- 
ment IS sent on receipt of 2>id stamp by A 
Hutton Dixon, 43 & 45 East Bloor St 
TORONTO, Canada. 

Scientific A merican. 
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CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

THE LAST WALK. 

uy U, SIMMONS. 

Oh lost Madonna, young and fair, 

Oer-lcaiU by broad embrcicing trtes, 

A streamlet to the lonely air 

Murmurs its meek low melodies ; 

And there, as if to dtink the tune. 

And mid the sparkling sands to play, 

)nt constant sunbeam still at noon 
Shoots thtough the shades its golden way. 

My lost Madonna, whose glad life 
Was like that ray of radiant air, 

The March-wind’s violet scents blew rife 
When last we sought that fountain fair. 

Blithe as the beam from heaven arriving, 

— Thy hair held back by hands whose gleam 
Was while as stars with night-clouds striving— 

Thy bright lips bent and sipped the stream. 

Fair fawn-like creature I innocent 
In soul as faultless in ihy form — 

As o'er the wave thy beauty bent, i 

It blushed thee back each rosy charm. 

How soon the senseless wave resigned 
The tints, with thy retiring face, 

While glassed within my mournful mind 
Still glows that scene's enchanting grace. 

* 

Ah I ivery scene, or bright or bleak, j 

Where once thy presence round me shone, 

To echoing Memory long shall speak 

The Past's sweet legends. Worshipped One ! 

The^iid blue hills, the boundless moor, 

That, like my lot, stretched dark afar, 

And o’er its edge, thine emblem pure, 

The never-failing evening star. 

The lawn on which the sunset's tr.nck 
Crimsoned thy home beside the glen-^ 

The village pathway, leading back 
From thee to haunts of hated men— 

The walk to watch thy chamber’s Hy 
'Mid storm and midnight’s rushing wings-— 
v-Tliese, these were joys, long passed away, 

To dwell with Griefs eternal things, 

DEAFNESS. An essay describing a really genuine Cure for Deaf- 
jjess, S«ngiiig in Ears, &c., no matter how severe or long-standing, will 
he sent post free.— Artificial Ear-drums and similar appliances enrirely 
snperseded. Address THOMAS KEMPE, VICTORIA CHAiiRlRR, 
9 Southampton Building, Holborn, London. 


My lost Madonna, fair and young I 
Before thy slender-sandaHed feet 
The dallying wave its silver flung. 

Then dashed far ocean’s breast to meet ; 
And further, wider, from thy side 
Than unreturning streams could rove, 
Dark Fate decreed me to divide — 

To me^ my henceforth buried Love ! 

Yes, far forever from thy side, 

Madonna, now forever fair. 

To death of Distance I have died, 

And nil has perished, but —Despair. 
Whether thy fate with woe be fraught, 

‘ Or Joy’s gay rainbow gleams o’er thee, 
I’ve died to all, but the mad thought 
That what was once no more shall be. 

'Tie well at least I shall not know 
How time or tears may change that brow 
Thiue eyes shall smile, thy cheek shall glow 
To me it) distant years as now. 

Afd when in holier worlds, where Blame 
And Blight, and Sorrow, have no birth, 
Thou 'rt mine at last— I’ll clasp the same 
Unaltered Angel, loved on earth. 

-^Blackwoods Magazine. 


WEEKLYANA. 


Athens has set up a statue of Lord Byron with the pedestal inscrip- 
tion •* Hellas to Byron,” The King of Greece unveiled it. Of flnt 
marble, it is the gift of the late M. Skyiitsis and the work of the late 
French sculptor Chapu who could not give it his flnishing touch. 

The students of Princeton University, New Jersey, burnt the King of 
Spain in effigy and dragged the Spanish flag through the street and 
tore it up in the centre of the college quadrangle. 

• • 

Owing to heavy rains, the Tigris overflowed its banks in Mesopota- 
mia, drowning, among others, a nomad tribe of six hundred Ar&bs. 

A PROPOSITION allowing women to take the B.A. degree was rejected 
by the Oxfoid University as represented by its congregation. 

• • 

The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council have reported on the 
validity of unmixed and mixed marriages in Malta. They have ad 
vised that the unmixed marriages celebrated in Malta by English 
clergy, Presbyterian ministers, and Wesleyan ^ministers are valid, as 
also mixed marriages by ministers other than those of the Roman 
Catholic Church. They are also of opinion that marriages celebrated 
by non-Catholic ministers, contracted in good faith, but in such cir- 
cumstances that the validity of the ceremony may be open to quea- 
I lion, should be validated by legislative declaration. 


Snitaribm in tkt ' country are requested to remit hy postal money orders, if possible, as the safest and most eonvenient 
medium, particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department. No other receipt will be 
given, any other being mnneeessary and likely to came eenfusien. 
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ThB personal estate of the late Lord Leii^hton has been sworn at 
under 50,000/., and that of the late Alexander Macmillan, head of the 
publishing dnn of that name, at 180,000/. The net value of the estate 
belonging to the late Sir Julian Goldsmid, Bart., upon which duty 
has been paid at the rate of 8 per cent., ainoiiiits to 1,093,493/. lix. 6r/. 

#% 

The St.inhope Gold Medal has been awarded hy the Royal Humane 
Society to E. A. Hatton, of Dover, who, on Match 3, 1895, rescued 
J. Smith, carpenter, Dunhiir Castle^ who was washed overboard at sea 
off the coast of South Africa. The ship was under steam, running 
ten knots an hour, there was a fiesh head wind with a high sea, 
darkness was setting in and the water was sw.irined with sharks. 

• • 

ThB following obituary notice of Dr. Rost is from Lusat^s Otieninl 
List 

“One of the greatest and most distinguished r»f our Orientalists has 
passed away in Dr. Reinliold R-isi, who expired at Caiiteibniy on Feh- 
luaryyih. Rost, who was burn at E'senherg on Febniai y 2nd, 1822, 
devoted himself to the study of the Old Te-,iameiii and the Oriental 
Languages, reading with Stickel and Gildemeister. In 1847 lie came 
to this country, and in 1850 was appointed PifdrssMr of Onenial Lin- 
guages at Si. Augnsline's College at Caiite.i bury, where a laige number 
of pupils were enabled to benefit by the rich siote of his learning. Not 
only the lndo*£iiiopean languages, but also Arabic and Syiiac firnned 
the subject r'f regnlai lectin e*, and it was never without the greatest 
satisfaction that he expiessed himself on his good fortune 111 having 
been actively engaged in educational work. Fortunately he never 
quitted his post as a lectin er and examinei, although in 1863 fresh 
duties railed him to L'lndo i on his appoiniment as Secretary of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. On June 24ih, 1869, he became Libtarianof 
the India Office and held tins iinpoiiant position till 1894, when by the 
law of superannuation he was forced to retire. Besides somr^ coiitri- 
butions to an earlier volume ofthejoinnal of the German Oriental 
Society, we owe to Dr*. Rost new editions of Horace H lyrnan Wilsorr’s 
Work- (Essays and Lectures on the religions of the Hindus, [1861-5I). 
and of Hodgson’s ‘ Miscellaneous writings on Indian siil)jert>’ (1880) 
and * Papers relating to Indo-Chin.i ’(1886). He also published a 
*CnlleciioO of simplified grammats’ ami for some years conducted 
Triibnei’s ‘Record,’ duiing which time m my papers in that periodical 
were written by himself. Special attention and care he bestowed, 
since its very beginning un Lnzac’s *Oiiental List’ and the publishers 
can here only express their sincere arkmiwledgmenis for the many 
valuable contributions which have regularly appealed from his pen. 
But it IS not in these various papers and attirles that Dr. Rost’s in- 
fluence as a scholar was confined ; his personal qualities, his self-deny- 
ing devotion to every literary enterprise within the field of Oriental 
research, his unhouiided kindness and readiness to help, will ever be 
remembered by all those who were f<rrtunate enough to meet him. 
And there is hardly one Oriental scholar who has come to this comitiy 
with the intention of working at the vast collections of the India Office 
or the Briti.sh Museum, who is not in some way or other under rrbliga- 
lion to Dr. Rust, hardly one who has not taken back with him the 
happiest remembrance of his hornr-life ami hospitality. i 

Science has lost in him one of h^r most distinguished representa- 
tives, England one of her best workers, his f.itnily and his friends an I 
aninui Candida in the purest sense of the word.’’ 

“ J. S. C.” writes in the Academy 

“Dr. Rost has not long survived his reiiieinent from the India 
Office. He died, veiy suddenly, on l^Vb. 7, at Canterbury, whither 
he had gone nn duties comircted with Si. .Augusiine’s College. He 
had just cnmpleied the seveniy-fom ih year of iris age, 

Reinliold Rost ivas born in 1822 at a liiile riMonfacturing town in 
the Duchy of S ixe-Alieoberg, wireie his fiilwr was a Liitiieran minis- 
ter, holding the office of Archdeacon, Afier being educated at the 
Gymnasium in the capital of his native state, he proceeded to the 
neighbouring University of Jena, wli^re Ire graduated as Ph.I). in 
4847. Having alieady determined to devote hioHelf to Oiierrtal studies, 
he came at once to England, the great simebonse of Sanskrit M.SS. 
His first posi was that of O lental leciurer at the iiiisSionaiy college 
at Cautcrbury, with which he remained associated till the last. For 
a short time he acted as Secretary to the Royal Asiatic Society ; 
and in 1869 he was nominated Libtarian to ilie India Office, in suc- 
cession to Dr. Fiizedwaid Hall, who survives him. i’iiis i.s one of the 
few posts in England that may be reg inled as .ati endovvincnt for 
Oriental researcli. The official duties aie not heavy; but the collection 
of MSS. IS one of the largest in tire worul, ami their custodian is 
necessarily brought into contact with students nf all countries. In 
addition, he acts as adviser in philological matters to the Serielary 
of State for India, who still dispenses some of that liieiary patronage 
in which the old Cniup iny was so profuse. 

Dr. Rost will long be lemembeied as the ideal librarian to th'^ India 
Office. If he left it to otheis to catalogue and edit the MSS., iliis 
was not tlifough incapacity for eiihei lask, but because he thought 
himself better employed in pianng Ins »n,iterials and Ins knowlegde 
at their disposal. Though primaiily a S mskiitisi, he had to consider 
the claims of Arabic and Persian, of Pali, liurmese, and Sinhalese, 
of Tibetan and Malay, ami of counilesa veniaculais. Of all those 
languages we have mentioiied, he p.rs^e^sed a competent knowledge ; 
and he had further to give his attention to questions relating to 
jirchaeology, ethiiologyj and Indian history. In brief, Dr. Rost elected 
ta turn himself into nu X)' iental encyclopaedia, winch 110 one ever con- 
lulted in vam. Througli^ his initiative, MSS. were lent freely to 
foreign scholars ; and it is hardly loo ninch to say th«at on the cou- 
\inent he was reguided as the steward of Oriental knowledge in 


England, to whom every one appealed fur assistance and advice. This 
feeling was strongly expressed in a testimonial presented to him in 
1892, wlien it was rtimonied that he was to be retired erompnisorily 
from Ills post. Ftenclunen joined wiih Germans in testifying to the 
kindness and impartiality which he had always displayed towards 
fellow-Atudenls. 'I'lie Goveinment allowed him one year more nf 
office, and of wotk, but he whs stiperaiinu ited — sorely against the 
grain — in 1893. 

Dt. Rost wiote little tinder his own name. His first publication was, 
we believe, an essay on the Hindu smuces of Burmese law (1850), 
and he also compiled a c.'Malogiie of ihe palm-leaf MSS. in the Impel 1- 
al Library at Si. Peieishurg. He w.is content to be known as the 
ediloi of H, H. Wilson’s Selecl^'d Woiks, of Riian Hodgson’s Col- 
lected Papcis, and of four volumes of Miscellanies relaiing to Indo- 
China. In conjnnciion with Nicholas Tiubiier, he planned and edited 
a senes of “Simplifi»*(l Grammars” ; ami for some time he conducted 
Jfiibner's Oriental Record^ now cnntinnrd by Liizac & Co, But his 
modesty did not depiive him nf .ill public recognition. Edinburgh 
made him LLD.,and Oxford confcired on him the rater distinction 
of hoiioraiy M.A. He was an hoiioiary or corresponding member of 
many learned societies, on ihe Coniiiient and in the E.ist. Prussia, 
Russia, and Sweden gave liim decmalions ; and our own Government 
appoimed him Companion of the Indian Empire in 1888.” 

Dr. Rost was a man who pursued learning for its own sake. If he 
weie otherwise minded, he could have created a halo of literary fame 
atouiid his name on which he might have giown fat and prosperoi].s. 
Besides regularly writing for Luz ic’s monthly, Dr. Rost occasionally 
peipetraied small articles for the Athenaum, We do not think that 
it is full justice to the deceased to say that “if he left it to others to 
catalogue and edit t he MSS., this was not througli incapacity for either 
task, but becau<ie he thought himself better employed in placing his 
mate rials and his knowledge at their disposal.” He had never, we 
believe, ill ail the vaiiety of his official duties, to resort, like many 
better known to fame, to the aid of other savants. If the catnlogiiiiig 
nf the oriental MSS. ai the India Office had to be entrusted to special- 
ists, it was because Dr. Rost had absolutely no time for the woik. 

• 

Thr Athenaum wri tes 

“Prof. Cowell, of Cambridge, who has just completed his seventieth 
year, was presented on birthd.ny with his portrait, which has been 
painted at the cost of fifty-six of bis old pupils and others who in ma* 
tiller yeats have continued to wotk witii him at any of the iinmeroiif 
langiiHges— Sanskrit, Persian, Pali, Old Welsh, to say nothing of Italian 
ami Spanish— in which the veteran professor is thoroughly versed. 
The pniiiait is the woik of Mr, C. E. Brock, a rising young artist, 
who has painted several Cambridge scbolam, including the Master of 
St. John’s, Dr, Jehb, and Dt. S.indys. It will be placed in the Hall 
of Corpus Christi C'lllege. The presentation was matie by the Master 
of Chiisi’s College tin behalf of the subscribers. Prof. Cowell made 
an admirable reply, wliicli ended with characteristic Sanskrit ‘^lok-i’ 
of Uh own composition. The irahslatioD, also by the professor,. may 
be appended ; — 

High on his rock the lonely scholar stands,— 

A moiiiitain pine that spreads no sheltering shade : 

Raiher grow old amid fresh student bands, 

A banyan with its iiaiive colonnade.” 

The professor has still many pupils in India who love and cherish 
his iiaine. They also should come forward and give a sign of their 
regard for the man who loved his flock and loved to teach. 

♦ • 

• • 

Madras had a Duke for its ruler. At the present moment, n son 
of a Duke is on the personal staff of the Governor. Lord Herbeit 
Scott, a younger sou of tlie Duke of Buedeurh and a nephew of Lady 
Lansdowiie, is A.-D.-C. to Sir Aithiir Havelock. 

» 

The Lieiiten int. Governor returned to Calcutta on Wednesday. His 
was not an uninterrupted journey from Darjeeling. The ordinary mail 
train iu wliich he travelled had to be detained at Porada for a goods 
train from G rdundo bad been derailed at Halsa, the next station* 
The Englishman reports— 

“Ml. Adie, the District Traffic Superintendent, and Mr. Piiglie, the 
Inspi^cior-G^nerHl of R ulw.iy p.ilice, who were escorting the L'euie- 
n.mi-Goveinor, at once went ofl in the engine tn the scene of the 
accident, and seeing lli il it w mid be seveial hours before the line 
could possibly be cle ireri, wired to K luclirapara for a ‘special ’to 
take the passengeisou to C dciitia. In the meanwhile the Lieutenant- 
Governor and puiy and the other passengers proceeded to Halsa, 
where they had to w.iit on the platform for nearly three hotiri. The 
first tram to arrfve on the Calcutta side of the accident was a goods 
with a few ihiru class carriages attached. These were detached at 
once and took the passengers on to meet tne ' special,’ His Honor the 
Lieiiiefiant-Governor travelling in the break van, and the rest of the 
ptssengers, mclucling their servants, in the third-class carriage!, Mr. 
Adie himself drivig the engine, and Mr. Puglie acting ns guard. The 
* special ’ was met at Boguli and got into Seaidah at I2-45 P.M., thus 
making up more than an hour (ind-a-half from Halsa.” 

When Governors travel by t^rdinary trains, it is aq advantage to the 
public in many ways. 
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Notes & leaderettes, 

OUR OWN NEWS 
& 


THE WEEK’S rEf.E(;ilA VIS IN BRIEF. WITH 
OCCASIONAL COMMENTS. 

Mr. Cmzon, in reply to a question in the H^mse of Commons, on Mar. 
so, said that no information had been received by the Government le- 
jrarding the construction of a railway from Nertchinsk to Vladivostock 
and Port Arthur vi& Tsitsihai by the Rusao-Chinese Bank. In view 
ot the great increase in Japanese trade with China, Mr. Brenan, 
the British Consul in Canton, had been instructed to visit the treaty 
ports tn China, Japan and Corea, and to report on the manner and 
extent in which British trade had been affected by the late war. JVfean- 
while, it would be premature to consider the proposal to appoint a com- 
mercial Attachd at the British legation at Toki< . 

Ill reply to other questions, he s.aid that the Government were making 
representations to China regarding the terminal tax on British poods in 
the Southern provinces, and were pr^«sing for the strict observance of 
paragraph 29 of the Tieaty of 185S. The Government, lie said, were 
Also negotiating for ports open to trade where Consuls may reside on 
the West River. 


expedition. The Russian and French delegates opposed the vote and 
lodged a protest, after which they withdrew. The French Bond- 
holders' Coiiuuittee immediately instituted an action against the 
Caissr. 

The It iliao Cliamb^T of Drpuiie^, on M-ir. 21, voted by a large majori- 
ty aciedit of one hundied and forty million lire to continue the war 
with Abyssinia. The M irqois di Rodini said that the friendship with 
Great Butain which would henceforth be traditional completes Italy's 
alliances. Friendship, he added, was inspired by a feeling prompted 
by mutual iiiierest, aod Italy had testihed to the value she attaches to 
It by agreeing to advance from the Egyptian reserve the funds forth* 
Dongola expedition. 

Oo the 251 li, ex- Minister Blanc made an important speech in which 
he said that the contingency of the Italian evacuation of Kassala 
had led to d^finiii ve public proofs of an alliance with Gieat Britain 
which was founded on an effective corninnnity of interests extending 
to the security of Italy as a ni.iiuime Mediterranean Power. 

Duke Sennoneta coocuired io M. Blanc's reiiiaik<i but said that the* 
alliance was one if sentiment. He observed that in the event of the 
reconqiiest of the Soitd.io the Italians most relinquish Kassala. The 
Marquis Rudini dwelt upon the friendship with Great Britain, and said 
that the Governiiient would continue the war if unable to conclude an 
honourable peace. 


It is reported from Pekin that, yielding to French pressure. Imperial 
orders have been sent to the Governor of Kwangsi to construct a 
railway from Liingchow northward. The French thus neutralize the 
expected British advantages by the opening of West River by divert- 
ing the traffic towards Tonkin. 

Mr. Curzon, replying to a question in the House nf Commoios, said 
that he proposed to issue a reminder t^iall Consuls abroad of their duty 
and instrurtiiig them to forward samples and details of foreign articles 
displacing Biitish ones io their districts. Replying to a further q^iiestion. 
he said that the Government were awaiting the views of France re- 
g.arding the foreign treaty of rights in Madagascar. 


The Sultan is irritated against the Khedive and England becausQ 
he was not consulted tegardiog the 1) wigrda expedition, and has re- 
proached Muklitar P ish i foi not preventing it. He has appealed to 
France and Russia to ini^iveiie, aod has asked for the good offices of 
Germany. Represent atioos have also been made to Lord Salisbury. 
It is said th it this action is due to the counsels of Russia and France. 

The latest news is that a very friendly exchange of views has 
taken place between Lord Salisbury and the Tuikish ambassador re- 
garding the expedition. 

Prince Ferdinand is going to Coustantinopte to pay homage to the 
SuUao, and afterwards goes to Si. Petersbnig. 


Telegrams from Yokohama state that the rebels h.ave attacked the 
Japanese troopn near Fiisau, and th it, after continuous fighting, the 
rebels were repulsed. Several Japanese have been nuirder'»d in the 
districts in Corea. Warships have been despatched to the scene of 
action. 


Replying to M«. Morley, Mi. Cmzon said that it was proposed 
10 resort only to the smaller Egyptian Reset ve Fund for the Dongola 
Expedition. This fund, he said, can be dispm«ed of by the majoiity 
of the P«»wer5 under the decree ronstihiriog the Reserve Fund. 
^The debate on the Egyptian qnesiion was resumed on tlie 20lh 
of March when Mr. Morley iiitrodiired a motion to reduce the foreign 
vo*e for the purpose of diiecily challenging the policy of the 
G'tvernment in respect to the Ooogola Expedition. He asserted 
that the reasons given by the GMve.inmeni were the flimsiest 
and only re-opened the occupation questi'in again. 

Mr. Chamberlain said that ibe vast rnajoiity of Englishmen were con- 
vinced that England’s woik in Egypt was not yet complete, aisd that it 
would be ilishoiiniirable to leave the country until it was. The majority 
of members of the House of Commons had also determined that the 
British should remain 10 Egypt until their withdrawal was safe. He 
had no reason to doubt that Russia and France would finally give 
their assent to using the Egyptian Reserve Fund for the Expedition, 
which, he said, aimed at no great «iperations in the desert, but the 
building of a railway to Ak iseh, which meant that Egypt was going 
to remain wherever she went. Mr. Balfour, in winding up the 
debate, announced lh.it the cost of the Expedition would be entirely 
defrayed nut of the Egyptian funds, nod affirmed that there was | 
nothing in the action of the British Govenkuent tn excite the smallest | 
suspicion of any Freuchmsn, and that the demolition of the power 
nf the M ihdi would remove iiisup«r.able barrier to the withdrawn 1 
of British authority in Egypt. The motion on being put to Che votel ' 
was rejected by a 83 aguiiLst 143. 


The CniMe de La Dettehas voted hajf a million towards the Dongola 


The Aoiericao Senate iiave re-cooiointed the resolution in favour of 
American intervention in Cub.i. 'Fbcre isienewed excitement in Spain 
over the Cuban question. Toe Spanish newspapers say that it would be 
better to have w.ir with Auienca iliaii A nencaii interference in Cuba. 

The Indian rupee has been admitted into circulation at Mozambique. 


A REUTER’S correspondent at C.ipetown in a telegram of the 26lh 
March, states that a riMog has t ik<>n place in Matabeleland in the 
Inseza and F.ilabtisi disiiicis, and that a lunnoer of Whites have 
been mass.icied, as well .is Mr. B-oiley, the native commissioner. 

! The Whites are fiorkiiig into Buiuw.iy.i and Gweio for protection. 

Seventy-five voiuoieeis with a M.ixun guii h.ive been despatched 
to the scene of action. 

Later news states that the mouuied patrol had a shatp fight with 
the M itabeles five iinlei from Buliiw iyo on the 26(h. 

— - 

Lord Elgin left C ilculla on hisjmirney to the suinniei capit.il yester- 
day afternoon. He does not visit Allahabad hot goes direct to 
Bareilly. 

Now that the offices of the G ivemm-oi of Iiidi.i are leaving Calciitta 
for Simla, the Sttxtesmtin^ m a leider not devoid of foice, suiiiin.'irises 
the principal argumenis .ig post ilie aniiu il exodus. Ap iit fioiii its 
cost, which is always offi.t.iliy put down at a figure ve*y much lower 
than the actual, the iiuerruptimi to wonc that is inevitable, and ifie 
isolation it involves from the centre of puolic opinion, are powetful 
arguments against the cooiiouance of the piactice. By far the 
strongest argumeot, liowevei, was fuiuislied sometime ago by 
Sir Alexander Mdler. In a letter to a Calcutt.t joiiroal, in answer to 
our review nf hi& now celebr.aied lecture uii the origin of the jury, 
Sir Alexaorler made the confession that at the summer capital of 
the British Imliau emp^ire be cmild n'tt obtain a copy of Howell's iS/w/j 
7 rs(ffr for verifying a reference. N 1 more hnmilinting conlets’toa 
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could qoiMsfn>iii tlie ii)(*iiil>er. Coosidttnov! i^Dit tite woik ii.’iiiied | 
IS l)y 110 rar<*, aod tlie nece’^Hity il»«ie aKv iys is for hooks of j 

reference for coiKlucun}» ihe \ioveniin»*ur, no siioiij'er coodemnution j 
could be proiioiioced upon ilie priciice »»f oMkioK S'oil 1 the c ipit.il | 
of fndia for nine ni rnths of ilie y»*.ir. W • onhlish rlsevviiei#* “A 
Plea for Cilcntta: A Q iesiion of fh*» H >ni ” fro n ihe pen of ilic ! 
late Dr. Si-nblui C. M«»ok* j**e. Tnonoh wiineii in 1876, tliese 
twenty yeais have ni.idc no ch.mne in liie p »liry of shifiinj» ihe capMal. ! 


Ar the siiMn;!, on Tnnisdiy, ih»* IQtn of M ucli, of the Snpieme 
Legislative Conned, the Liw M^oihsr piesented ilie report of 
the Select Coinmiuee on the Bill to inifiid ihe Code of Cii- 

hiiiihI Procediiie, 1882, otheiwise known is the Jury Hill, 
intended to fniiher em iscnl ite the sy-i^ni oT piiy tiiai in India. | 
It was at one time imdersinod, as it wm ^rnn-nffici illy :innoun<:eil, | 
Ihu the Hill wniild he ilropoed. Wiih tiie r»»uirii, howeverj of (inv- j 
ernnient In C ilcnlta, the Hill w is i»*vived. Tne most ol)j^ctioii ihle | 
clan>e, wlncli provideil for ihe ifqiiiing of sp-rial venlicts on is'^nes ] 
of fact, was eliinin ileil. Tlie mher portions of ihe Hill weir accepted 
by the Select Coniniitiee wnh veiy lntle .im'*iirl<n^nis. ‘riie new scc> , 
tmn adilcd by ihem exiendmg by six m ontiis tlie peiiod of exemption 
from attendance of a com non sDeci vI j o or is a do«ioifnl advantage. 
Tile ni.ilei iai alt-r itmn iclates to -jeriioii 3^7 of the rxislmg Code, The 
Coiuinitlee repot t—“ we liave mdeavonred to place it lieyund dispute 
that It IS not necessaiy Hi it a v*‘idirt sli nild be actually peiveise m 
order lojosufy ns liemg m ide ihe stibj-ct of a i#*fcrence ifi the ll'gh 
Court, and fill ihei that it is ihe botind-n dniyof ihe Ur^/li Conit on 
receiving such a reference to i lUe fnliv into account the opinion <»f 
the Sessiniis Judge as well as that of tlie jmy and the evidence on 
which boih should be baser.” The seriioii as am^'o led inns thus : 

If in any such C.ise ilje .Sessions J I Ige dis igie*‘s with th** verdict of | 
tlie juinrs^ or of a m ijoiity of tlie jm <11 s, »*» all 01 .uiv •<( the cli n’ges I 
nn which ihe iccnserl has h**en ti led, .1//./ /r of o/>inion ik tt it 

is iiecessaiy for ilie ends of jnsiice to snhmit ihe ca>e to the ILgli , 
Coiiil, he sii ill sii'milt 'he <*ase acconlingly, icconling th- oioiiods ■ 
of Ins opinion, and, when th« verdict is one of acquittal, staling the 
ofFehre which lie cnasideis i«» have ije-ii coiniintied 

Wnenevei tlie Jodge snJnnits a case nn l“r mis m;i lion, lie shall not • 
record jndgni'*nt of a. qaitial 01 of convirtioo on my of tne chaiges on ' 
which the arciisefl his been iii«d, but he m ly ciiiiei lem.md the a« ♦ . 
qiised to custody or admit him to liail. ' 

In dealing wii h the case so hubmiited ihe High Cooif m »y ex'^icise 1 

any »»f the powers which it m iv e\»»rciS'* on m .ipo'nil ; az/f/ Kubjecl , 
ihsreto it conoid’* in^r th^ enti*i> evid^n*^ and after ^iinnsf ] 

due weight to the opinions of the S>'s\i 'ns Jndiie and the Jttrvy a«qtii* j 
or convict the aci nseci of .my oirnfo* <.f winch tlie j kv coiild nave ] 
convicted him qpon the chuge fiamed .uni p'ami bef tie it ; ami, j 
if it convicts Inin, miy i> iss such senience .is migiii have hern parsed 
by the Cmirt of Session.” 

Tne italics are the alterations m i I". rm»v reol 1 e the woids “ >o 
cnniiileieiy ih il he consi lers it ” and tmi n nnv ” 1 e.p»cti vely. 

On Tliuisday, lliegO'h of M nch, n’nni ihr C nt'o il met for tlie last 
time at Caicntl'i, the Hill w is i ik<Mi mm considei innn and p iss^d 
wiihmil any disenssiun 01 iimendnient. 

The Corle li.is alieady iiecn ain**ndfd r* ni r>o wer 1 ng the Lfvni G »v- 
eiiirnenl tw appeal m the II g'u Coiit fn-in m ongmalor appall. iie 
Older of acquittal passed hy any Inivei conn. The piesent amimd- 
tneirt authorizes an iniei mrdi^ie appeal by me .Sensions Jndge when 
he diflets fiOni the Jmy or disagrees with tlicni, 

, THR Hnnse of Commons has re*,olved noon the opening of Mnsenms 
•/and All Galleries on the day of test. .Sunday has ceas«*d to he a dies 
non ill India. A memmial has gone np m the V ceioy piaymg that 


the inqniiy h is restilt^ed in ilie (fepn-»riinii of ih^ Maharaj R'lna, 
and ihit iliis decision has been m.itie known in Jliillawar. Tlie 
chiiges broiighl against His Highheji^ li.ivr been fully explained 
to him, and Ids wiirien aiisw»*rs leceived. Tlieie has been no 
iiicriiiii iipnii hiH seeking advice, and liie inquiiy has l)ei*n fondncied 
according to the usual piactice, winch I am not dtspo»cd to tnoiiify.” 

l)i. Claik wished 10 know 

“ Whether ihe mdile Inid ihe S^rrelaiy of State for India had 
any fiifiher infoi nritinn rogive tlie Hoii^e wilh r^lel♦•nce to the de- 
posithoi of the M ih irjij. of Jhahawar. He also \vi>i)ed to know 
whethei Indim Pi inces were to lie deposeil wiihout fair hinl or any 
inqniiy Pemg m.ide into tlie ciiaiges bioiight against iheiii. H'is 
was .1 veiy s»*moiis mattei, afifeciing the loyalty of ,0 laige miniUer 
of mir fellow sn''j»*cls in India. He liadheaid llie farts of the case, 
and he m iiniained that independent rulers might not to I/e deposed 
a** the i**'iili of a seciei inqniiy. 

Loid G, H iinilioii said llial 

•‘it was priffcily line that the Mahrnaja of Jhallaivar hari been 
rlppii^ed. He was dcpiKieii in 1884 by L"rd Kif>on, bin suliscqueiiily 
lie wa-i paiiially leinsiaied with liiniiiilMni to liis potvpi s. That linn* 
III ion was wu lull awn iwo yeais ago. In consf qiirnce of the state 
of .'iflf.ors winch h.ul «;ii)ce aiiseii it was iiecessaiy m ihe iiveif^t 
i»f g..(id govei iniient ilmi he slionid he drpoied. Wtieii papeis 
aiiived fiom Imiia he believed it would be seen that the IndiairGov- 
einment had no aUei native but to act as they had done.” , 

To Dr. 'rainiei’s enqiiiiy wlien the papers were expected, Lord G. 
HamiUon said he could not aiiswei. 
j It IS not likely that the papers will be published while the intcirst 
I ill Jhallawar lasts, or until Fiince Zaliin has sunk mio imihiiignesK, 
From the replies of the Secreiaiy of Stale, it does not appear that 
the prince has been deposed for good, 01 that he will n“t he rq- 
stored once more to power. He also says lli.'it the prince was 
I firmed of tlie chaiges against him, that he was free to rnnsnll 
j Ins adviseis, that he gave his wiiilrii replies li» the charge*!, that 
the expl.'inatioo was not deemed sufficient, and that he ileseived 
i llie senience p iss-d on him. Lonl (». H>iniilton accepts- Inuh ilie 
linding .111(1 seiiiem'e of the (fovei ninent of India. At any rate, 
he IS not disposed m qnesiimi or modify, >( he h is not already con- 
Biined, them. It is difficult to suppose that tlie G >veriimeni of 
Indi.i could rict on ilieir own i^sponsibthty in a muner of this 
kind. At the same tune ii is not impossible ihiil the view de- 
livable fin in papers hy liie mnd may be difftienl from that fmin* 
ed on lelegiaphic messages. It is best therefore to wait till the 
pnblic.'iiioii of the papers. Hot how long? Prince Zilim may have 
de-tcived his f.ite. It must, however, be patent to all th.it he Iris 
been jmilly pnoi!>hed. 

Mr. John A Hiigiil writes to the limes: 

•* I am gl id m It M . 1. 1 »'>'icli'*ie Ims ;i«ke(| 1 question ahmii the 
stame of my fi*li-r .n th- ce'iH.il hall of tlie Houses of Piilinmenr. 

I am reluct. int to s.iy fi'iv tning unplea-Jant 10 ilinse who •siib'-rnlred 
loivaidi* II iviib a »l"..ire lo d» iioHOui i.i my f.iihei’s menioiy or 
aioioying to me dts; inguislied scniplor whd m I'lii it, bin U «s so 
Iniallv unlike my f.im'T im ami'isf eveiy reK|»/»ci th.ii l») look at it 
IS p.iiafni lo my bi oheis an I mvseif. I ilnnk i)ie cnn»iniitee who 
orileied It would hive done miicli bellei ifilieyli.id given ihe com- 
• mis-.ion to tire nnlv living scnlptni who h.id nude a statue nf nly 
1 fiiiitM fiom life (*t, filling linn, lo s*Mn« one who load often seen my 
jfiihfi. Ibelieveth.il in this ca-.- ibe scidpioi h id never seen him, 

' excepiin*' once from 1 dist.'nic* , and ih.il he h id to m.»k** wliat likeiiffis 
lie coiiln lioMi ph omgi.iphs. might po li^mly have hern more suc- 

ccNsfnl if be n id felt th u lind> horn some, oirmlier of my f.iiiiily would 
have been of sei vice to him, but .ipparently he. did not. The result 
is a fignie which if It w.is not 10 p.iiuful for me to see, 1 siitnild call 
i grote:-qne.” ^ 

I Tne same is tlie, case with the nrnble figure at the jnnciion of 
j Collrgc .Street ami lliiiiinu R) id, Ciicuiia. riiough unveiled l)y 
I the Viceroy, it is no lik*n»*'.i of nnn whom it is intended to lionom. 


an Act Ire pissed declaring S md ly to he hoih a Icg.il dies nozt 
and a public holid ly on wliirh non** miy be conmelled to woik or to 
attend to nffi.:i il duties other th m tiiose wlncli the .•\ci m ly specify. 

In the House of C on n-i is, on Tnnis<lay, Much 5, Mr. Heibrrt 
Koberts asked the S-Cie‘aiy of State lor Indi.i : 

If he is now nhle lo l.iv npon the tai)!'* niv pipnsor correspondence 
rel-aiing ii» fhe disnntes beiwt^en the (iovein nrnt of lodii and the 
M ihar.ij 1 K.ni 1 of Jliallawar ; amlimi me intention of liieGnveiii- 
ineiH tn grant the request nf Hk H'ghhrss ihit the cliarges brought 
against him by ilte P»lificil A:’ni soi l ir- in nie ihe sniqert of a 
public inq'in v, in winch he m ly n ive tlie iidv.int.ige of leg il .idvice." 

Loid George Hamillon : 

** f itinit invite the attention of the Iron, mennier |o tny reply 
oh ’ Feb. 34. Until I have received ny oi.ni ine final orders and 
pioertt from the Indian G rveHrmneni . rel iting to the case, cannot 
iuy wh it p'lpers I cm produce. I .ini infunned by telegtaiii that 


As ,i f lUe, mpresent It nm u on^bi In be removed and replaced by a 
line o itf.^^ne i) ist of tiie n itive judge at the C ilcnlta Sm.ill C-iUse 
Conn was so renew m1. Ibie suc.illed sniine of Kristodas Pal may 
represent inybridy other th m a Bengali 01 Hindu. Of the known 
peisons ill Ciicntt.i, it most conntei feiis m feutmes the Auoriipy Baboo 
AshnniHh Dnnr. H- or* Ins fiuiily may buy np the statin', ilnis 
en ilrling the f.innly and friends o| the l iie Krivindas Pal to look up<>n 
his like or likeness ag.iin in another figiue. , 

DEAFNESS COMPl.ETELY .(PUKKD I Any persmi •mifiriiiu 
from Deafnesoi, Noises in the Head, i&c., iiiav learn of a rtew, xirpplc 
ireaiiiient, which h proving very sncoess/nl in ronipleielv curing; .cW** 
»f ail kinds. Full p irtirni irs, inclndin*^ m.niy nnspliciled lestinioniaU 
^nd newspap-i or'*ss nonces, will be sent post free on nppliciuiun. 
The system i*-', without dmibi, th# most successful ever brought before 
. fhij public. Adi\re.ss, Aural Spf.ciajisi, Albany Huildiugti 39* VtClUlilH 
Siteei, VVeilntiiiitci, Lon dun, S. W. 
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Ama preparation* made, it i» a di»appointment t^t the Coover- 
iMione of the Mahomedan Literary Society ii not to be held thi* 
year. It wat to have come off on Monday next. On Wednesday last, 
the Calcutta Corporation informed (he Society that, *' in the present 
state of the roof of.ihe Town Hill the h.iilding shoold not be used 
fcr public meetings of any kind either on the tipper %r the 
lower floor." The next oUce thought of was the U ilhottiie Institute, 
but it could not afford the necessary accommodation for the various 
exhibits and experiments. Another suggestion was the Indian 
Museum. It too had to be abandoned, for it was not possible that 
the Trustee* could agree to its new us*. Thwe being no other 
available building which the Society could think of, the members 
have most relucWntly been obliged to abruptly put a stop to the 

enleriainment. Accordinjyly, 

•» The Committee of the Management of the Mahomedan Literary 

loth instant cannot therefore be held at the Town H ill and 
?s no other suitable place where it could be held, the Committee of 
ManARement have, with very great regret to announce that the Lon 
versaiinc is postponed sinedie.^ 

This inability to hold the Conversazione is a positive loss to the pub 
lie of Calcutta. It is here that the newest discoveries in science arc 
exhibited and explained to the ord inary public. This year, as a special 
novelty, there would have been an exhibition of the lalcit inventions 
in agriculture and sericulture. The Society has been unremitting for 
the last 31 years in its efforts at general instruction and cultivation of 
goofd feejings between, the ^different communities. Let us . hope the 
unexpected breakdown, at the last moment, of the some will fie 
more than made up pext year. It is, indeed a disgrace to the Calcutta 
administration that tl?e Town Hall is not fit for use during the seas9n, 
as there is no other place fora large g.athering. We understand that 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, the patron of the Society, has 
expresud through his Private Secretary his regret at the postponemeo^ 
of the annual entertainment under such circumstances. 
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RAGHUNATH SIROMANI. 


THE FOUNDER OF THE NAYA SCHOOL OF NAVADWIP. 

is to be regrtitted that the people of India 


•A OBVASTATINO fire, breaking out in a budi^ committed great ravages 
on Tuesday last at Kidderpore in the southern suburbs of Calcutta. 
With a high wind blowing, and not enough water available, the 
epgioes could not extinguish the rapidly advancing fire till it h.'id 
completed its work of destruction and purification. The Police 
have calculated the loss of 102 huts in Waiganj and 1,125 tene- 
ments ill Ekbalpur. In all, six bustis have been completely burnt and 
6,000 persons rendered homeless, Tue scene of destruction and deso- 
lation covers an area of about a mile in length and 600 yards in 
breadth. Three women and four children lost their lives, and a number 
of cattle, chiefly cows, were bunii. Tlie visitation has evoked public 
and private charity. Of the public bodies, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, as befitted their position, took the lead, and held a meeting at 
their rooms to consider measures for the relief of the sufferers. They 
formed committees to raise subscriptions and render relief. Mr. 
Risley represented the Bengal G<'vcrninent, He expressed the sym 
pathy of the Lieutenant-Governor who, he s^iid, had been greatly 
shocked at the extent of the disaster and was prepared to make a 
grant from the Provincial funds. The Nawab Bahadur of Mur- 
shidabad was the first to subscribe Rs. 250. The Maharaja of 
Dorbhanga has 2.500, An anonymous sympathiser has 

.forwarded a cheque for Rs. 5.000. 


On Monday next, .at 4-30 P,M., there will be a free public meeting, at 
the British Indian Association rooms, under the presidency of Raja 
Peary Mohun Muokprjee, C.S.I., in connection with the question of 
Medical Reform in India. Dr. K. N. Bahadhurji of i Bombay, who has 
studied the subject and .has the knack yf explaining matters lucidly in 
41 few words, will address the meeting. It will be a treat, indeed, to 
hear him. 


never paid mirch attention to the claims of 
either history or biography. The Ptiranas, and the • 
two great epics, vts.^ the Mahabharata and tl)e 
Ramayana, are believed to contain some biographi- 
cal accoiiuts of kings, heroes, and Rishis. But those 
accounts exist in such a form, in other words, they 
are so indissolubly mixed with poetic exaggerations, 
^h'at the true facts are difficult to find out. Some 
years ago, a Bengali critic of some pretensions 
observed that, perhaps, this neglect of history and 
biography has not been altogether baneful. His 
argument was that the world gains nothing from the 
small beer that makers of history and biography de- 
light in chronicling ; that, after all, no advantage is tp 
be reaped from a detailed account of the campaigns 
of Asoka or the wfirs of Alexander ; that if Ferishtah 
had omitted ten out of the twelve famous expedi- 
tions of Mahomed Ghazni, in India, men would not 
have lost anything. The Pnranas, according to the 
critic, do coptain biographical pcconnts. Only the 
quintessence of the lessons to be drawn from 
biography is enshrined in them. The life, day 
to day, of no chaste woman may occur in those 
books, but the chastity of Savittri has been rtjcord- 
ed there in undying letters. The true utility 
biography consists in the models of character it pre- 
sents for imitation. Hence, he observed, no useful 
purpose is gained by recording all the acts of ev^ji 
the greatest man of any age or country. He read, 
he thought, he ate, he slept, he moved from place 
to place, he did good to some, and injured others. 
The details of his dinners, or slumbers, or journeys, 
do not deserve to be recorded. Tlie curiosity is 
morbid that the world manifests in such particulars. 
The very name of the hero may, according to him, 
be allowed to be forgotten. It is only with an ac- 
comu of his virtues that we are concerned. Many 
such accounts occur in the Sanskrit epics and the 
Puranas. As biograpliies, therefore, they are better, 
because the useful only his been retained, than 
even Boswell’s Johnson which is full of frivolous 

, ... . , s 

Plausible ns the above view is, it is es‘jential-f 
ly inporrect. Mere accounts of virtues can never; 
engage the interest of mankind. They must necessarj-^ 

ly assu.ne the character of di. lactic precepts or ab- 
stract disq.iiisiiions. Example is more efficacious 
than . precept. Burke finely said that “Example is 
evervthinor, Example is thi^ school of mankind, and 
they will iearn at no other.” Ten sermons on the 
s icredness of animal life cannot move the heart so 
powerfully as the ten lines of Sterne where he tells 
tfie story of tfie deul ass mourned hy its owner 
at the village inn. Take up any biography and see 
what the difference is between such a hook and an 


Th® Indian Affociatinn Rfivc, qn Thursday last, an afiernoon-EveninR 
Party tO;lhe nAiive members of the Vipe^reRal Council from Madras and 
the Central Provinces. Rai Bahadur Aufinda Char|ii coulJ not be 
prejMnt as he left for Madras Uie same afternoon. ButQLnoSaheb 
Bulwant Rao Bhuskutay was there. , It is satisfaction to know that 
nor Calcutta people are bcRinning to learn the ^titles, of hpspitqliiiy. 


TRB Chairn^an of the Calcutta Corporatioq has issued ipvitetiqns for 
It Garden Party, at his residepcei 31 , jl^qiidoo Street, pn \he fit pf 
AprUf to meet the Lieotenaiit-Goverpor. 


The Indian Aseociation for the Oaltivation of Scienceu 

' 310, t Bow- Bazar Siieet, Caiciuta. 

(Session 1^5-96.) 

Lecture bv Babn Rajeiidn N »ih Cfli M.A.. on 

the 1st Aoril, at 6-30 P.M. Sub/eci: Optical Iiisirinnents (continued). 

Lecture by B ibu SyaiuaUas Mukcij-f, M.A., on Tiutrsday. the 2nd 
InM, at 3 P.M. Subject: Analytical Cooics. — R-riproral pol.|r«. 

Admission Pee, I«. 4 for Physic-^, and Rs. 4 for Ch-^miatrv ; R*. 6 for 
both Phvsics pnd ClietO’sny ; *^^*4 PiiysioloRy ; : Rs. 4 for 
General Binlogy j R^. 6 for qo.n^leie course of Puysiology and Bipiqgy^ 
The charge for a single lecture U a Anna*. 

Mahbndra Lat. Sircnr. m.d., 
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abstract disquisition, in the chastest style, on all 
the cardinal virtues, from the pen of an eloquent 
writer. The curiosity is not morbid that man 
feels in the doings of men raised above the com- 
mon level. The anecdotes illustrative of John- 
son’s impertinence and arrogance and narrowness 
and unseasonable wrath are not without tlieir useful- 
ness. They serve to explain the anatomy of the 
man’s mind. In an account r)f Johnson’s life they are 
as necessary for the purpose of bringing out his 
virtues as shades are necessary to set off the 
lights of a picture. Then, again, the shortcomings 
of great men serve as warnings to others, even as 
their merits operate as examples for imitation. They 
are beacon lights showing the d angers ahead. 

Every student of Indian literature and history 
must, therefore, deplore the total absence of mate- 
rials from which biographies can be constructed 
of eminent Indian scholars of former times. 
Who is there that would not like to know more of 
the life of that brilliant Bengali logician, Raghunath 
Siromani of Nadia ? As long as the Naya School of 
philosophy will be honoured in India, so long will 
Raghunath's name be remembered with veneration, 
y He may be looked upon as the founder of the great 
university of Nadia or Navadwip. It was Raghu- 
ualh who first won for that university the privilege 
^of bestowing titles. The commentaries he wrote 
on the Naya are held in the highest esteem. Kant 
himself, if he had known the man would have honour- 
•ed him for the vigour and subtlety of his intellect. 
Yet, sad to reflect, we know almost nothing of that 
great thinker, beyond a few incidents which rest on 
tradition and about whose genuineness there is 
considerable doubt. 

Raghunath lost his father while he was three years 
old. His father was a very poor Brahman. At his 
death, accordingly, he could leave nothing for the 
support of his widow and child. The widow, seeing 
no other means for rearing her son, was obliged to 
depend upon eleeijyosynary alms By this, however, 
she could not make the two ends meet, although she 
was diligent in her d.iily rounds. The poor wftman 
at last became a serving maid at a To/e (c/ia/us- \ 
path). She used to wait upon the students. 
Her occupation was to rub and scrub the mud- 
floors of their rooms, to scour the brass utensils 
belonging to them, to do their marketing, 

to make the fires needed for their cooking, 
to wash their clothes, and, lastly, to sweep the 
yard. Her earnings as a serving woman barely 
sufficed to keep her and her little child alive. 

One day, when Raghunath had attained his 
fifth year, his mother sent him to the Tole for 
fire needed for her own cooking. A student 
was cooking his food. The Brahman students in 
large Toles did and still do their own cooking. 
There is no disgrace for a Brahman in preparing 
Ifis own food. In fact, the rules of purity require it. 
Swakastapaka is always laudable One unable to cook 
one’s food may take food cooked by one’s swagotra. 
A swahastapachin is looked upon as purer than a 
swagotrasin. The student, when asked by Raghu- 
nath, brought out of the oven a quantity of fire with 
his iron ladle, and, as practical juke, said. — ** Here, 
b6y, take what you want." Raghunath had brought 
no vessel of earth or iron with him. He was not, 
However, to be non-plussed. He joined his little 
palm^ {together, tookk up a quantity of dust, and re- 
quested the student to place the living charcoals on 
it. The incident wa$ observed by the other students. 


They all admired Raghunath’s readiness. Their 
Professor, Vasudeva Sarvabhaurna, heard of it and 
resolved to teach young Raghunath. Vasudeva asked 
the widowed mother to give the child to him. She 
was fdelighted at the idea that thenceforth hy 
child would not only be fed and .clad, but also educat- 
ed, by a Pandit like Vasudeva. The child was 
transferred to the care of Vasudeva who began to 
treat him as his own. 

Raghunath was endued with extraordinary intelli- 
gence. Within a short time he succeeded in mastering 
Sanskrit grammar and law. It is said that, while labour- 
ing with the Sanskrit alphabet, Raghunath gave great 
trouble to his teacher. He enquired why ka should 
be the first letter and not khci ov ga. This obliged his 
instructor to explain to him, even at that stage 
of his study, the organs and the efforts necessary 
to pronounce the several letters. A child who had 
to be taught the difference between pidatals and 
gutterais and labials and dentals and nasals, while 
still engaged with his letters, could not be instructed 
in grammar and law by an ordinary teacher. Vasu- 
deva had to summon all his learning for explain- 
ing to his pupil even the must ordinary aphorisms 
of grammar. When the smritis were taken up, the 
task became still more difficult. 

After Raghunath had studied grammar, poetry, 
rhetoric, and the smritis, he took up Naya. Soon 
enough he finished the few treatises that were 
then current. It should be observed that in 
those days, of all the universities in India, that of 
Mithila alone was famed for the thoroughness with 
which Naya was taught in it. To keep up the supre- 
macy of Mithila, the Pandits of that university 
took great care to prevent their students from taking 
away with them manuscripts bearing upon the Naya 
philosophy. When a student completed his studies 
and passed the final public examination, he received 
a title such as Tarkalankara; Tarkabhusana, Tarka- 
panchanana, Nayalankara, Nayabhusana, &c. Leave 
was granted to him to return to his native province 
and open a tole, but then his baggage was care- 
fully searched so that it was impossible for any one 
to take away from Mithila a single work on Naya or 
a single commeiuary. Vasudeva had finished his 
study of Naya in Mithila. Endowed with an 
extraordinarily retentive memory, he had got by heart 
the contents of every work on Naya that he had 
read. Dismissed by his preceptor with the title of 
Sarvabhaurna, he came home, and the first thing 
he did was to reproduce the treatises on Naya. 
This enabled him to open a tole i\\ Nadia^with 
the object of teaching Naya better than Withers, 
along with the other branches of learning such 
as grammar and poetry and rhett^ic and law. 
There were preceptors in Naya before Vasudeva 
in Nadia, but none of them had been so famous 
as h^r^The fact is, V.isudeva derived great advan- 
tages from the books he had reproduced from memory 
before setting himself up as a teacher. Raghunath, 
having finished the works on Naya which his master 
had reproduced, found that to become a thorough 
master in it, he should have to go to Mithila. 
Besides, he was resolved to win for his alma mater 
the privilege of granting titular distinctions. Not 
that the Nadia Pandits did not confer titles on their 
students who completed their courses under them ; 
but then the titles they gave were not recognised 
in Mithila or any other part of India. Unless and 
until a Nadia Pandit could vanquish one of the 
great teachers of Mithila, the privilege of Nadia 
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to grant titles could not be undisputed. Moved, 
therefore, by the generous impulse of becoming 
a thorough master of Nayaandof winning for Nadra 
the undisputed privilege of granting titles, Raghu* 
nath, with the blessings of Vasudeva ahd of 
the other venerable teachers of Nadia, started for 
Mithila. 

It is not difficult to imagine what the thoughts 
wjpre of the young student as he journeyed on to that 
ancient and famous seat of Naya philosophy. Com- 
munications in those days were very difficult. After 
great trouble, Raghunath reached Mithila and got 
himself admitted in tlie tole of Fakshadhara Misra, 
the most famous of the Mithila preceptors. It is 
said that Fakshadhara had more than a thousanc 
pupils. Raghunath joined the very last class. Within 
a few days he succeeded in attracting attention. He 
was able to vanquish in disputation ail the advancec 
pupils of Fakshadhara. His fame spread all over 
Mithila as the brightest of all the students o^ 
Naya that had ever visited the country of Janaka. 
Raghunath challenged the accuracy of the comments 
that were current in Mithila on the Gautama Sutras. 
This led the great Fakshadhara himself to enter into 
a disputation with him. 

The day was fixed for that grand intellectual gla- 
diatorship which was to terminate in the victory of 
Raghunath and of his alma mater. Learned Mithila 
took an interest in the disputation that can be easily 
imagined. Raghunath was blind of one eye. His 
fellow students made themselves merry over this fact. 
The senior professors, however, trembled for the 
reputation of their university. The disputation was 
con^pcted with sobriety on both sides for two days. 
On the third day, however, Fakshadhara, finding 
himself beaten, had recourse to abusive declamation. 
He represented that Raghunath was an impostor in 
learning, that he had not been abl^ to penetrate the 
system of Gautama, that, in fact, his arguments were 
so shallow as not to deserve reply. The as- 
sembly broke up with shouts of derision direct- 
ed against the poor friendless student from Ben- 
gal. The prospect before him was utterly 
cheerless. Dismissed from Mithila with ignominy, 
where could he go and set himself up as a teacher ? 
Life seemed to him to be a burden. How would 
Nadia receive W\n\? How could he show his face to 
his own loving teacher, the venerable Vasudeva ? 
Conscious of his own powers and fully persuaded of 
the insincerity of Fakshadhara, the indignation he 
felt was extreme. In the maddening frenzy of the 
hour, he resolved to do a desperate deed. He 
would first kill Pakshadara Misra and then put an 
end to his own existence. He had taken no food 
that day. Hf felt no appetite. Evening came. He 
did not light his little room, but sat brooding over 
his wrongs. Midnight came. Every one had re- 
tired to rest. Raghunath silently issued from his cham- 
ber, armed with a deadly knife. Slowly he proceed- 
ed to the house of Fakshadhara. The season was 
autumn. The moon was at her full. We will not 
endeavour to depict his thoughts. It was a fit of 
madness that had seized him. The enormity of his 
intended crime, one may be sure, was not present to 
ifim. The house was reached. Fakshadhara was 
lying on a mattriess, on the terrace of the house, his 
wife sitting beside him. Raghunath managed to enter 
and creep up the stair-case. He heard voices. Paus- 
ing to listen, he caught the words. The wife, struck 
•by the beauty of the moon, admiringly asked 
ber husband as to whether there could be anything 


brighter. Fakshadhara was silent. Offended at this, 
she repeated her question, when Fakshadhara, 
roused from his reverie, replied, saying,—** 1 have 
seen something brighter than the autumnal moon. 
The splendour of the intelligence of a student from 
Bengal, by name Raghunath, overshadows the splen- 
dour thouadmirest !” I'he knife dropped from Raghu- 
nath’s hands. He ran and threw himself at the feet 
of his preceptor and confessed, with convulsive sobs, 
the crime he had planned. P.ikshadhara raised him 
from the suppliant posture, and embraced him 
with^ tears of affection. The next day all Mi- 
thila was summoned. In the presence of all the 
professors and students, Fakshadhara fully confess- 
ed that he had been beaten by Raghunath and that 
Raghunath’s views were undoubtedly correct. The 
title of Siromani was conferred upon him. He was 
allowed to take away what manuscripts he chose. 
The privilege of Nadia of bestowing titular dis- 
tinctions was recognised. 

Congratulations poured on Raghunath from his 
fellow students as also from all the great preceptors 
of Mithila. Hearty was the welcome that awaited 
him at Nadia. Old Vasudeva embraced him with 
tears in his eyes. It was the proudest moment of 
Vasudeva s life. He soon after started for Benares 
to end his days in that sacred city. High though the 
fame was of Raghunath as a Naiyayika, he was as 
poor in earthly goods as a church mouse. With such 
assistance as he could get, he set up a tole. Students 
flocked to him from every part of India. Unable to 
build a house, he used a large cow-shed belonging 
to one Hari Ghosh as his lecture-hall. The din of 
voices was very great in that shed all day long, 
in con.sequence of the disputations of his pupils. To 
this day, any place where a large number of people 
congregate and talk aloud is spoken of a ** Hari 
Ghosh^s gowal '' (gowal meaning cow-shed.) 

Of R ighunath’s later life we have no details. He 
composed thirty commentaries on. the Naya system 
of philosophy. They were far superior to those then 
existing. All of them are now studied at Nadia. 
Later Fandits have commented on his commentari- 
es and kept his interpretations alive. In fact, Nadia 
to this day retains her supremacy iu Naya. The 
great teachers of Mithila are gone. Students desirous 
of mastering the Naya philosophy flock to Nadia 
from every part of India. The supremacy of Nadia 
is entirely owing toRighunath. ** Dhiman Raghu- 
nath Siromani *’ (the highly intelligent Raghunath 
Siromani) is the appellative by which he is cited 
to this day everywhere in India. 

A PLEA FOR CALCUTTA. 

A QUESTION OF THE HOUR. 

Which is the capital of [ruiia? The question may well be resent- 
ed as suggesting a doubt that is not. Is there a doubt f Seikh and 
Sikh, Mogul and Maharatra, Parsec and Pachan, have none — have 
had none, these hundred years. Ask Bo))er historians— ask dis- 
iiueresccd foreign travellers ; ask dull statisticians — calm geo- 
graphers ; do they give any uncertain sound ? Listen to indifferent 
Goa and Tranquebar and Pondicherry ! With them all, the 
Goveriiroenc of India is the Government of Calcutta. For tne 
rest, benighted Mull or aspiring Duck never seriously contests 
the ffatus fuo^ however bitterly the one may complain of 
his lot, or the other lose no opportunitv of preferring, for the 
future, the claims of hU favoured abodc.^ Why, indeed, ask ? Look 
arouqd and — confess ! 

Neglected of course Calcutta has been for a series of years ; 
all but most shamefully divorced without offence, on a frivolous 
pretence. Neglected, while she has put forth all her resources 
— developed ail her capabilities^-made the most of her great ad« 
vantage of situation, and abated all its drawbacks, setting her house 
in order and beattcifyiug it, at great expense of toil and trouble 
aad tubstaoce, sinking her ttridham (fmlium) and perhaps 
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poverishing her children for ever, to (it it for the reception tnd 
permanent residence of her Lord Saheb. Ves ! she has made 
proper harbour for his barks — his men-of-war, merchant-men, and 
plcasure-yatchs — has provided landing places for his embarkation 
tnd debarkation, jetties and wharfs and warehouses and counting- 
houses for his commerce with the world, and bureaus for the ad- 
ministration of his vast estates in her right— the right of the Great 
Moguls daughter, his wife — has in ten years conjured up a fairy 
city, pulled down houses and opened shady squares and paved 
arcades and perfumed groves— raised palaces in stucco or stone in 
forms fantastic — laid out parks and gardens and green walks and 
embowered retreats— put up statues in every corner and lighted 
up the whole, niglit after night, all to please her Lord ! For he, 
base man, leaving a few miserable discontented small fry of agents 
CO look languidly after the estates as may be, beyond^ the 
master’s eye, like a veritable Koolin- lord of a hundred 
consorts — roams the country over, now flirting with the im- 
modest wench with her tinsel airs, Lu.know, in the mock-KLaiser 
B;igh, now to the interesting elderly widow, Agra, whispering 
tenderness in the moonlight under the Taj, now courting that used 
up proud old queenly termagant, Delhi, whose embrace is death, 
and ation, in sheer disappointment or sad satiety, retreating in haste 
from the world to shut himself up within the everlasting hills, 
and the eternal s .ows, in the shadow of the Almighty Himself— 
not alas ! to pray in sack-cloth and ashes, but— -but. Neglected 
indeed, but not repudiated yet. By all law, human and 
divine, Calcutta is the lawful wife — the true and only capital of 
India. 

^ Time was when Calcutta was better regarded. When she was, 
indeed, indispensable. When the Lord Saheb was a raw and un- 
known and uncared for knight, without the present aristocratic 
or high-Brahinanic pretensions. When he had not conquered the 
dames of the North, when his addresses would have been rejected 
with scorn as the crazy aspirings of a sturdy but penniless adven- 
turer without connections. It was his first easy success with the 
famous brunette of Bengala indeed, that urged on his ambition 
to uiiiverial empire in the East ; his connections here chat facili- 
tated his views against the other Peris. 

Calcutta has no doubt, manifold imperfections — her own mani- 
fest disadvantages. It was not the best site to found a city on. 
Calcucca was a child of necessity. Not in pleasure or in pride was 
the idea conceived, nor even in fair weather carried out. It was 
a heaven of a place compared to Injclli, at the mouth of the river 
where the English held on to Bengal, after being forced to shut 
up shop at Hooghly and flee. Deadly as the Sale Water Lake 
might have proved in that century, to the hard-drinkers, voracious 
eaters, and day-sleepers of tlie period, the Lake as a nuisance has 
been almost suppressed. Lord Wellesley rendered Calcutta a 
tolerably habitable city of palaces. 

Calcutta has had her detractors. Lord Ellenborough contemp- 
tuously spoke of the “ Commercial Capital of Bengal.” It may 
well be doubted wlicilier liis Lordship realized the full import 
of his words. Those who have no great respect for the deceased 
Governor-General may even urge that the haughty loneliness of 
tite Laws which he inherieed, and which probably cost him his 
cfomcHiic happiness, was ill able to sympathise with the larger 
interests of the profane vulgar ; while the strange femininity 01 
his soul which preferred epaulettes to plain clothes and delighted 
in the theatrical, hankered for the historical. But take the proud 
scoffer at his word ! Even such as he puts it, th« position of 
Calcutta is not one to despise. To be the port and emporium 
of tl»at kingdom of the Indian Continonc which was the nucleus 
of the British possessions— which maintained the Court of Delhi 
and supplied the successors of the Moguls with the sinews of war 
to make the whole empire their ow-i— ihat Bengal which has made 
up, from her abnndance for the annual loss by reckless conques’s 
and impnidetic responsibilities sclfishlv or amMtionsly undertaken 
-•-is not cxactiv a fitting butt of statesmanlike derision. More to 
the point was Lord Hardinge’s disappointment. I must go back 
to Cairo,” said the simple soldier, after his first week at Govern- 
ment House, “ 1 must go back to Cairo to see the East !” That, 
however, came of Calcutta being the British capital in the East — 
a European city planted in the midst cf Asia. For the rest, it came 
of driving about Government-Place and the Esplanade, or sailing 
straight up the grand Wellesley Road — through fields and orchards, 
straggling hamlets and uninhabited wastes-to Barrackpore and 
hack. Or, if he had ventured out of the English settlement in 
the true Eastern direction, he might have seen a few mosques 
and Mandtrs to remind him of the quarter of the globe he had 
been exiled to, of his owi# free choice. But these architectural 
monuments are but the prominent drapery of the East — not of 
its essence. That consists in its profound sincerity and humanity 
and repose— a sincerity which is above taking superfluous pains 
to conceal and varnish vanity as if it were a grave reproach of 
our p9or human life — humanity which does not despise the 
ineaneit, which postpones beauty and comfort to benevolence— 
a repose which gives happiness under the greatest trials— all to- 
gether pausing that exhibition of squalor and dirt side by tide 


I with barbaric pearl and gwld, and of great works run to decay, 

I which so disgusts the restless European, with his veneers and 
French polishes and portland cement to look like stone and his 
j shirt-frills and cuflfs of piper sold separately from shirts. Now, 
this essence of the Etst L')rd' Hardingc might have inhaJed, if 
properly directed by his Baboo instead of his A. D. C — within p* 
mile or so of his residence. 

.Calcutta, indeed, is at once a European and an Asiatic city. 
That, for all human purposes of the present, including even 
aesthetic, is an advantage over her prouder rivals up the country. 
Calcutta is the modern D<:lhi —the Indraprastha of the K.ali Vug 
— the Empire City of the British World in the East — the seat of 
England as the greatest Asiatic Power. 

Yet is Calcutta continually taunted as a City without t past 
or a future. 

On either side the idea is a grievous wrong to Calcutta. She 
has, God knows, need to apologise for enough substantial short- 
comings to be able*to bear an unmerited odium. But first as to> 
the worst imputation. No worse abuse than the curse of death ! 
Life may be supported without a pedigree, but the threat of death 
is such that one must look about. But, is there ground for alarip ? 
The Government of India has, indeed, proved faithless to its 
Lakshmi — Goddess of Fortune ; and statesmen have generally 
lost their heads. What then ? Calcutta does not wholly depend 
upon the smiles of power. Calcutta has indeed been sysccfaati- 
cally neglected for a great many years, and of late almost deserted. 
Yet she has nut been reduced. She has been rising, steadily 
if slowly. She has, during all this neglect, been cleansing and 
beautifying herself at enormous cost. If not the political capital, 
it will be enough if she remains the coinnvercial emporium qf 
Bengal, styled by the great Aurungzebe, the Paradise of Nations. 
Is there any danger to that alternative prospect ? There, I should 
hope, under Providence, the youthful Queen of the East is toter- 
ablv safe. 

From time to time, indeed, we arc troubled by the auguries of envi- 
ous outsiders, and the fears of too pessimist insiders, that the Hooghly 
below the town is silting up, that the Mother of Waters— holy 
Ganga — shall soon leave the City of Palaces in the lurch, as so 
many cities have before been forsaken by their guardian Naiadi» 

I believe there is no ground for such an apprehension within somo 
generations to come. The calamity when it does impend, mgJT 
surely be avoided, or at least to some extent abatad, if not indefi- 
nitely postponed, bv humm ingenuity. With the progress of 
science the impossible has more than ever been abolished ; ond 
even the ruder engineering of the pisc has succeeded in diverting 
the course of strc4ins. The Suez Ca 14I which has changed t^e 
climate of the Egyptian desert and the commerce of the world 
ought to make us hopeHil. Our anccAtr>rs did not easily sink under 
difficulties. The remains of stup ndois public works shew how 
manfully, and not unavailinglv, they grappled with the disad- 
vantages of climate and soil. W^*, their deg’;ncrate descendants 
of these latter days, less accustomed to see man control the 
grander ft»rccs of Nature, are profoundly impressed with the truth 
that there is no power like divine powjr. Wc arc prepared meekly 
enough to resign ourselves to the inevitable, when it docs over- 
take us. Not before that evil time, however, will we listen to 
the tempter. Nor before that will the prophet of evil drive us 
to give up our legitimate claims. Nevertheless, wc shall not be jet 
alone. The minds of our citizens are unsettled by all manner 
of stiggcsiions and rumours. It is a mercy that the chief owners 
of Calcutta- 'the Mullicks, Bysaks, &c. — are not adepts in decip- 
hering letter-press. They knew not a thousandth part of whit 
they were hourly threatened with, or they might have committed 
suicide, or at least quickly disposed of their properties for 
a song and gone to end their days in holy rctirenviiiC at 
Briiidaban. 

This Age prides itself upon being the Positive Age. Iciiqot 
to be done out of its wits by any metaphys^l farrago, or to 
be bequiled by any alluring speculative pros^ct. HoW it de- 
ceives itself! Look at the thousand and one grounds, good, .bad, 
and indl^rent, — trsn impracticable and imaginative for one proiaic 
and ioi>vr— for removing the capital to— the Lord know .where ! 
It might be Blazes, for anything that the proposers particularly 
cared. A thousand and one places were pointed out in almost 
all parts of India, each of which would incontestably make not 
only a better capital than Calcutta, but absolutely the best. , Butt 
for better or. for worse, it seems esseptial, ,in the view of the 
agitators, that the experiment should be made ,and at once. It 
is the misfortune of India that European political apecalacon, 
hardly excepting even any Anglo-Indian ones in their wildest 
dreams, their most fuplhardy measures, incur no personal risk,. for 
themselves or their own. 

The whole map has been raniacked to supply a plea for, humbl- 
ing the pride of Calcutta, and all manner of queer suggestions 
have been made. Some would take us up above the clouds in the’ 
Himalayas in Tartary— for Bimla ,is iTattary leather thapi Itldif* 
iThe wiser Mi* Smith of the Frieml tf yvas mpre.kiiid 
was convinced , ^hat an unheard of village amo^g the Ghonds U 
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NtturcS Capital of India. • O'ii'-Ts wo'ild have it higlier up; 
»oine in the Delira Doom, some in tiic Doab. The go-a-hcad 
piinjabees of course set tiicir hcatt upon iiahore, but might put 
Dp vyith Dcini. And DcMii, doubtless, in the historic capital of 

the true City ol Palaces as o{' the Peacock ‘rhroMe->-ihc 

Paradise on earcii wliicii has inspired the soiit' of poets of all 
clinics* RusHophobists, in auticipaciriii of tlic inevitable atlvauce 
into Central Asia, would move towards tlic FroniiLT. Others, on 
a variety of reasons, historical, lopogtapiiic il, sanitary, militarv and 
so forth, would take nothing less than the City of Akbar -rh* 
Great Mogul, //tr Boinbastcs Furioso of the West cries 

himself hoarse for lloinbay— the queen of hafbours, in direct 
Qommunicalion with Ruiopc. .But his Eaiisfaction at the unique . 
possession IS short-lived, for soon others, on all his grounds, ami 
n;anv more, set up the claims of Kurrachec. The do-uoilHugf 
and know-nothings and car'*-nothings of the Scrviccb-“il»c iiiflfis 
wiioin all plav.and no woik lias dem »iaIi//id--vvould as i liavc said, 
locate the capital up aliovc tlic c1(ju Is, ami makc-belicvc to g<»vern 
Supreme from the peaks of Chinese rutaiy. 

With a host of publicists like vSirG-'«>rgc Campbell the capital 
ought to he any where— P(mna, Nagporc, Unibalh, Dcilii, Agra, 
Allahabad — but Calcutta, Such sp^’culaiors, however, in ilicir 
vanity of innovation or lust for svminetrv, forget tlie obvious. 
Thus, the advantages of a centi ical pfsiiion are counterbalanced 
by the dangers of possible isolation- -the attractions of mountain 
air and scenery are, of course, an irresistible diversion from work. 
Did the foreign politics of the Empire demand the moving of the 
seat of Government west-wanl, Delhi or cvrn Lahore would l>e 
a faint hearted compromise. Why not go the whole hog and start 
shop or rather stall at heart ! Under such a view, Kuirachce, 
which is also a harbour in the Arabian sea, as being neat er to 
Khelac, would seem entitled to preference over Bombay. As to 
proximity to. Europe, the capital may better at once be removed 
to Aden or Alexandtia. For tjiat matter, indeed, our concern is 
vain ; has been rendered superfluous by the calm wisdom and 
disinterested policy of Great Britain. The capital 4V /rfc/e of Imlia 
for some years past lias been London, and tlic growing disposition 
is to perpetuate the unbliishii:g atrang Muent. Strategically, rreo- 
nomically, socially and historicallv, Calcutta is, ncverth<*Icss, 
the true capital. Calcutta and no other ! Boml^ay would leave 
the Empire too far in the rear. Calcutta commands Bombay 
as being on the way to E'uropc, Bombav would be a more cflicicn^t 
auxiliary than a poweiful mistress. Uisiorv has raiilicil the con- 
clusion of 4 priori reasoning as to Bombay’s usefulness as a sub 
.ordinate, administration in time of trouble. For, with for L'ss 
incentive to exertion than tlie Paujab, whose own safetv was at 
flake, Bombay rendered invaluable service to the Empire io the 
crisis of 1857. History has yet to disprove the presumptions 
against Botnba-v’s superioritv as scat nf Supreme CJovcrtunent. 
Wiih regartl to moving higlier up, in view ot recent cvcius and 
those coming events which have cast their doleful shadow bdotc 
—-the capital may be loo near the fronlicr, and, of con sc, in 
danger from surprises, tiighcr up, in (act anywhere in N m-.Iimii 
I ndia, more pariicularlv towards the Punjab, it w(Hild be liable to 
attack. I refer uoi to external foes alone. Danger mav ari.s-: where 
least looked for— -in the verv province. Among a niatni.il am) 
excitable people, CJov^rnmctit could nor repose in the muloudcd 
•erciiiiy of Lower Bengal. Government in such a lo-\dlty co.il 1 
not divest iisclf oftiic possibility of being cut ofF from co.noui uc a 
tion with the provinces and the motlier-couniry. Such a capitd 
would be exposed, if nor 10 sull.n caprui c, at least 10 consrant 
panics,— so fatal to sound administration or calm poll y. B n if « 
ciifiigc to Agr.\ or Delhi or Liliorc may have its honest, however 
more or less modest, recommendations, Simla is urrei Iv indefen- 
sible. ‘Fliis, to begin with, not in India ; It is “our of luimanitv’s 
reach,” It is a place more suited to ilic cloistcr-lifc ot |v_*n‘iion#*d 
Emperors than to hurry and busilc ol actual a Iministi a iiMi. I 
is fit retreat indeed for “ mcniaichs letircd from busnr-^s.” Such, 
at all events, the enw (if you will) of the scorciie 1 plains will 
always imagine the Hills! If it is not a Lan i ol L>tod Eaters, 
where life its'-lf is an exertion, it is admittedly a dclnrious Capua 
where business is an iinpcrtincncc. S'^parac-d by hundredb of 
miles and bv great g'^ographical barriers, Iroin the peopb;; and the 
country for whom (L)vernmciu exists and who mainiain it, Simli 
can never be a natural seat of power— -never aui^hc but a capital 
per force— ‘mort zid. GovcnimeiK in such a phantasti: situation, 
so dissociated from rhe naiioiiB, so far above all niiindafie interests 
80 far beyond the reach of advice or iuflii-*iicc of cvety kind, 
unless it be that of the moon, to whicli it is so much nearer, 
must tend to be, even in the best hands, spasmodic, abnormal 
So radically false a position, so anti social without the <fleuieuis foi 
X mutual understanding between the Governors and the governe 1 , 
may, possibly, produce a pliilosopliy of the uncondiiioiicd, but not 
a useful synipachetie Jiumati rule. 

Government from aijfch a place nmst 1^9 * scries oFIcaps, more 
or less, in the dark. Nothing can. compensate the want of the 
criticism of a free and instrucctd press and the co operation of an 


I intelligent public---thc advice of independent public men. I hese 
' advantages cannot be had for the asking ; they cannot he im- 
provised ev^n at the fiat of absolute power. Plicy grow at r»:uural 
scats of government, under favourable conditions ; or vebcre tficy 
spontancouslv grow, Governments make their sears. Government 
to be sound and cllieienr mu.^r needs svmp.tthibC vvitli the people, as 
it must, ill fcoint; meaiiure at least, dcpenil upon its svmpathy. This 
svmp.iihv comes of contact and communion. Cut off limn sympathy, 
Gf)vcinmcnis must bo doubly a iailuie. Svmpathv on the one 
side !)lunts the edge of folly and ab%oluie wrong, as on tl»c other, 
it receives follv and wrong even with kindliness, binipathy is 
often a better cnbglitencr of the staresm.i n’s mind tlian stifl “ proud 
rc,ison.” This incMiinablc iwo-loKi advaniM;»c can be had onlv 
at such a place as Cali utta or Bombav. ‘I’hcy aie not available 
in anvrhing lil;e equal quantity or of so good a qiialiiv at any 
of tliv.. dozen and oii' places proposed, winch have no commerce 
ol llicir own, or arc not, on independent grounds, the scat of a 
thriving, int'diigent, leisured population. Least ol all arc th'^y to 
be ilwMiglii of in connection with such an out-of-tlr:- way region 
as Simla. 


Tlic same remark applies to a travelling Governiivrnt. An 
equestrian polinci.ui or a movable column ol administration wool 1 
l»c a woisc sham than the ruler who “Far in a wilvl, unknovvn 
to public view, fiom youth to age a rcverined Hermit grew, I li- 
difficiiliirs of cariying on the huge and complicated machinerv 
of a modern state by functionaries oscillating between camp and 
bivouac are so enormous as almost to hhanie the most cnthiibi.istii, 
of our .Anglo-Indian Abiponcs, 1 he allcgcil advantag'*, lor a peri- 
pctetic Downing Street, of thorough acquai.itanrf.c with all parts 
of the Empire, of sympathising with, and di awing the sympaihe 
of, all races and provinecR, is a mere pretence. Under ihc u \ 
interrupted exigencies of daily luisiii'-ss ih/re is tio time, in such 
journevings, f)r communion or knowledge. The false liijhfs »n 
which, under' such circums^an ‘cs, facts must present themselves, 
arc more inislcavling than mere ignorance. 


A locomotive Govenimcni or a Government skulking the greater 
p.irt ol tlie vear from its true Head yuiriors, in ist necessarilv he an 
ignorant one in the regular sense. Its coolest, nvist protracted deli- 
beration might appear hastv, for its mituic decisions must often be 
formed on insuificienr data. 'Fhe G*.vcrnm -nr of India li.ts been 
fitly called a government of paragraphs. S > it is. of necessity, under 
present circumstances. Even the Ctjvcrnmciu of Russia, wliot.e 
procciliirc one might suppose more simple as her forms ruder, is 
no less so as Mr. Schuyler tells us. Every civilized government 
must needs be a gigantic court of record. 'Fhe anomalv of such 
a court, great or sin.ill, d^vor:c^^ h'»n its rcconls is a ivpe in 
tniniaiiirc of the iinmcasurablc absimliiy of the Government ol 
liidi.t pretending to administer India fio-n the lablc-laiul ol 
K-asiigar or the bonlcrs of the d- seu id' (] o'o, ivitii all its archive ’, 
left thousands of milc.> far behind, o 1 the diores of the Bav of 
dengal, 'Fne official sophist-^ who, goavied on bv influences whicii 
cannot be avovvi'd, to the desp rue def Mice of an iiiitenabl ’ 
position, talk gianlly of the tcl.-giaoh in f tlie railroad havi 
rendered ilistuncc of no account, d:c‘*ive th Museives. So f.u as 
.>nc imporiaiu eboneiK in right givermfnr ii concei ned, these 
powerful motors of matt -r atid mind --‘iteun a^d elecrricii y--hav^ 
praciicailv no infliuncc. Tiiey canno: stipolv the iii.Rencc ot 
horaries and record roi>ms. Ir is harilv n ’c“‘.sary to insist on 
ihc value f)f these. Modem admin i**! r uun is, tor the m 'St part 
iKcrary work- -modern siate^Jiivindiip, in ' ach insrance, arg irii mu 
on a pirticul.ir history. Not a step is, or can be, tak -n wi'l»*>ut 
blotting quires of fooUoao or spilling pri.iter’s ink. Fii: cv.mis 
and inidviciuR, the successes and t iiluics, the tlwn^nts a: d argu- 
tneiHs, tiic wishes and even the very mnsings of eacli dav ate 
carefully sroried ami pr:servevl foi furnre gin I nice ind use. I'iirm: 
monuments of the past prevent waste of em rgv, time, brain, a .1 
of com sc m >nev, all wliich mMlit l>c b-irer cmpb*ved. 
judicaU is a plea not oftenrr heard in conirs of jnsticc than in rli^ 
orcat court ol politics. W- .ire w.iiriel ag.iinst foun.l on inisiat.c;., 
toil not to troiioL- Ouisclvcs .iP>u: exf)iod:d 'itM j'o-s, or to go la 
sr.irch of proved wdl-o’th * wiipi. .Aoov^* all, we ii^-d lo k'-en 
clear of vested inicrests. At uiv rate, it is mm imoor’aiir to kuo.v 
the state of facl.i, of evciv n i -.uon. Hence th- need o<‘ uiisigh'lv 
dusty slielvcs in cverv oiilv*-, spacious lunher rooms in ?\crv 
dcpartmeiif, vast rcposiioii.s it c'o.'rv c.i|ital. T!r:s ; n .‘c* d 

treasures of the Govern mem ol India arc only at Calcutta I in v 

are not, and cannot well be, ir.inRportcd to any oilier pi.' nor 
to sav f^iinia. But bevond tliesc special depositori es ol >-Mna 
lopal lore,. H modern government is ever in need of gener.il lireva- 
tiirc «f all kinds-— from pamplilet!* of the hour and ocmvos ol cue 
day to folios of the pa.'i. Governmenc in these diys, to be not 
only satisfactory, but barelv i'lsu acted, must be coiuinually assisted 
by well informed men and weU*sr(»<*ked auvi rvei supplied libtari-«. 
M »t to speak of such men, who muse always abouml only in cities 
with great natural advantages, s*team could not transport, as ic- 
qiiired, collections of books or papers, noir electricity reproduce 
ihcircoiucnts ; if they could, they could not supply the mcantt 
of reference ac large iiurc^liouses. How oUcti luve the muse 


Arc. ** Amarkaiiuk, the capital of India.' 
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delibertte consulMiions of Simla been diicredited by their /r/wa I calling op associations, exercising a spell bv its very name. A 
/.;« absurdity . How ofieii has the most undoubted cleverness | capital perpetually on the wing—on the fui WW » pack op for 

an other province on every change of fortune, can never settle 
down into such a glorious institution — such a dearly beloved per- 
sonage as Paris or Vienna. Such a capital lor the British in the 
East, Calcutta had very nearly become when the unstatesman-like 
mania for Simla and Oootacamund and the Lord knows where 
else, born of ease and indulgence, unchecked by effective public 
opinion, shook it to its centre. 

-"Mookerje^s Magazine. 


gone for noiliing, in thut proud Olympus ! How often have 
the most brilliant tuiiiuces admired in the Hilli been laughed 
at in down coimtry for crudity ! How often have we had 
lament the ignorance which has detracted from the practical 
viiiue the most humane proceedings conceived and matured 
in the lone heights ol the Himalayas. The Government of a 
great and distant empire by a handful of foreigners aliens in 
everything but the common humanity, unacquainted with the Ian 
guage, maiiners, customs, feelings and traditions of the people, never 
brought in (amiliar social contact with ilicm, and, as regards the 
thief ruler, not rcmnining long enough in the country for tolerably 
superficial acquaintance with the country, is peculiarly exposed 
to the wt akness and vices of ignorance. It is a crime to increase 
wilfully, that is without ample necessity, the normal certainties 
ot that ignorance, as the Government has been doing by keeping 
iiscH out o( the way of all help, of all books, of its own records, 
riiai Government is itself sore at the Secretary ofState’s inter- 
ference with its own functions. It iirgucs that the Government 
on the spot is a better jmlge of matters than the minister 
London. The Minister laughs at the pretension I The reasoning 
might have some chance, coming from a Government of Calcutta, 
or, in right earnest, of anywhere in the plains — anywhere in 
India, riic Minister knfivvs that the Government is net on the 
tpot. If the Governor-General can govern India through the 
telegraph from Simla, it is but a slight stretch ot the pretension 
to govern witli the tiamc instrument from London. I believe that 
fhc Secretary of State at the India Office is better able to do 
justice to Indian qncstiotts than a pcripetetic Viceroy wandering 
over the conniry, portmanteau in hand, and finally lost, the graater 
part of his time, in the clouds, surrounded by a few rolls of paper, 
a book or two, beyond the reach of opinion, necessarily at the 
mercy of his loudrst colleague, or of a somewhat long-m-moried 
clerk at head quarters. These successive Governors General who 
have succumbed to the blandisliments of Simla little know how 
nincli they have contiibutcd to degrade their high office ; how 
they have supplied Home politicians with arguments for making 
(he whole administration of India, with its details and patronage, 
an appanage of the Home Government of India ; how thev 
are plaving into the hands of British Statesmen without a political 
conscience. 

So far from Goveriiincni at Simla being advantageously placed 
to initiate a. sound policy at lioinc,— or to direcj active operations 
on the frontier, its familiarity with model administration hv ukases 
of Deputy Commissioners, under the law of Military Squires, 
is a positive evil and mav vet end in disast'-r. The non-regulation air 
ui tlie neighbouring provincc-s— must be hurtful to a coristitutinnal 
filler. .A ready Simla tin ciif'-iis to overturn the entire glorious 
talinc of British conMiutiionalism, while the Government there 
labors under the pennan'-iit risk of being any moment cut off from 
the sources of its strength. Calcutta, on the contrary, is a power 
HI flic midst of men, enlightened and courageous enough to ad- 
\i.sc honebiU, \v^ho.sc opposition itself must have a purifying 
strcngilu-ning effect on the half a dozen lone old gentlcincn 
who govern. Calc. m fa is in fertile, industrious, ea.silv governed 
Bengal which has made ui» for so much follv, extravagance, and 
loss. Wirh a well disposed population able to support armies, 
Bengal may, at the wor^t, he maintained bv British valour and 
staiesmanship, against the rest of India and the world, and the 
Briiish shoubl never forget that Fort William is the last stronghold 
f>f their doinimon in tlie East as it has been the first. As for all 

ttio talk abf)ut the demands of frontier policy, the work mav be 

done more coollv, sorely, firmly, from a distance than ar or near 

me froniicrs. There JiW sens.* of proportion is apt to be lost, even 

tiu: correct relaiioos of things missed. We should take care to 
be not too lar off. With the magic wire to pull and all readv, 

aiid the iron horse m full harness hissing impatiently at the door, 

Calcutta is as near tlic remotest corners of the Empire as fifed 
“ •" spirit and hufficicijtlv distant in the flesh for serenity of 


tliouglit and conducr as well as snbsraniial .saf-tv. And then, from 
tlic wav some peopl • talk, ir would seem as if all our frontiers arc 
cofr verged to ihc North West. No ! India like other countries 
has ooun.larics m all directions of tlic compass, and vulgar wisdom 
coniinands us ro l,,(,k behind as well as before. The Empire 
seems destined to develop or at least to be recollected, more surciv 
in a direction diff rent from, indeed opposite to, that of Central 
.Asta. The pmud old empires of Biirmah and China arc restless 
ufider the wrongs wc have inflicted on them, or the indignities to 
winch wc have put them, and Calcutta is the best a id most natur- 
al i>a5C of opennioMs agjiiusr them. Nor arc our most formidable 
eneiiiics in the future cxpci tod by land. For such a contingency 
Calcnrra in extremely well biruated. ft is just the London iii 
the East <»f a great naval powftr like Great Britain^ 

. ^ We nerd scarcely point out jhe impolicy of shifting the seat of 
govrrnmeut with every ^change of frontier, or every addition to 
if. foisessioiis. A capital is not only a city— a mere cluster of 
houses, however inagninceiit— but a moral entity— a being of Fower, 


HOW DID THE THIEF (JET HI ? 

You wake up some iiiorniiig and miss yunr watcb| your purse, 
your best clothes and other vaUiahlcs. Yet nriiher you nor any 

inr-mber of your family heard a sound during the night. Neither ii 

there a sign of how the thief got nitir the bouse nor by whai road ho 
decamped. Ymi rush round and tell the police, and also decide In 
ket^p a dog and a shot gun. Yon will let thieves kdow they muBii't 
co ne fooling around yonr piemi«.es aftr»r this. A sensible procedure. 
Meanwhile your watch, yonr money, iSkr., aie gone. Quite an. 

Now suppose I siwnild tell you that the theif who stole your property 
oever entered yonr house at all ; that hr was born in it * had lived 
twenty years in it ; never had been out of it till he went off with 

yonr things, albeit not a soul of vnii bad ever seen or heard of him. 

What wool, I yon say to me ? Y-xi vvmild call me an idiot and 
threaten to have me sent b»ck to the asylum. But don’t be too 
sure, 

“Liter on,” says Mr. Heakin, “ rheumatism struck into my system 
and 1 bad pains all over me. I was confined lf> my bed for three 
months with it and could not dress myself. In this general condifioo 
I coiinniied for five years. Oue after another I was treated by faurieen 
dtyctors ill th it time, but their medicines did me little or no good. 
At one lime I went to the lufiimary at Slirewsbuiy, where they 
treated me for heart disease ; bni I got worse and feebng anxious, re- 
turned home.” 

How he was finally cured we will mention in a minute. First, 
however, about his rheum itism Eveiy intelligent person knows that 
heiioiitism and gout (its twin brother) is virtually a nniveisai ailment, 
does its cruel aud Doily-iackiug woik m every country and climate. 
No other milady causes so vast an aggregate of suffering and dis*. 
ability. Whatever will cure it is worth more money m England than 
a gold mine lu every country. 

But does rlieiimafisin “ stiik® into” the system as a bullet or a knife 
might strike into it ? N> Rhe’iim itism iso thief who steals awiv onr 
coinfoit and strength ; hot it a Oiief, as I said, who is born in the 
premises. In other words, it is one — aud only one— of the direct 
consequences of indigestion and dyspepsia. And this is the why 
and wherefore: Lidigesiion creaies a poison called nne acid f this 
acid c<iinbines wi’h the cbl-nid** of so lium to foimasili ‘this sad 
uraie ♦>! sotliiim, which is depomt^d lu the form of sharp e*ysttt/t 
the muscles .lud joints. Then coui^s iufl immatmu and agony, 
otherwise rheum itisoi. Thus you peiceive that it doesn’t come from 
the outside hut from the io-ide— .from the *^tomach. O ir friend’s cold, 
c inght in the iniue. didn’t produce Ins .rheum itism, it ch'gged his skin 
aud so kept ail ih'* poison lu Ins body insreafj of leniug part of it out. 

Here is our very goorl friend Mi, Ricliard Heakin, of Peiifervin, 
Salop, who expresses m •o»'nioo m this Hoe. Let ns have his 
exact words. He say^ ; “ Rheumafism struck into my system'' Of 
course we tindemtand that he speaks .iftei the uiaiiiiet of men. 
You kmnv we r.-bk of being “ ati n'k-. l ” by this, .md the other coni- 
plaint, as limugli dise ises were lik* soldiers or wild beasts, “ Doesn’t 
m ik“ aov odds,” do vou sav Beg piidon, hutit doe-* — heavy odds. 
Far it tt'iches us to look in the wrong direction for danger. Do you 

see now ? 

Tim teen years ,igo, in the spiitig of 1880, wlnlsi working in the 
Roiii.m Gi.ive) Lead Mines, Mr. H ‘akin lo^k a bad cold, He got 
f»vet the Cold, hut not over vvh if followed it. He was feeble, without 
ippetiie, ;iod had a deal of pno m the chest and sides. His eyes 
and skill ivere timed yellow, and Ins hands and feet were cold Hiid 
clammy. Frequently he would break out into a cr>id peispiration, as 
a man does on leceiving a nervous shock caused by something fearful 
01 horrible. H** was also troubled with pain at the bean and had 
spells of difficult breailinig — vvhat medical mefi call asthma. 

Mr. He.ikin add.s : “ I was nired at last by Mother SeigiJfC Cur*** 
tive Syrup, and without it I believed I should have been dead long 

ago ” 

Very likely, very lik»*ly ; for this thief, although he may wait lonff 
for his oppoiMinity, isn’t alw »ys satisfied to run away with our comfort 
ami fiur mouev ; he often takes life lot*. 




INDU HENEBAL STEAM NAYIHA- 
TION Oo., Li 

IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

Tne ninlersigned beg to give notice that they 
are piepared to insure at very favonrnbte rates, 
upon F. P. A. terms only, all and any goods 
(with ih»* exception **f Tea) shij ped by steam- 
er and flats to or from any station on their 
Inland S» rvices. 

For further partictil irs apply to— 

KILBURN & Co., 

Manatning Agents. 

CALCfTTTA : 

4. Fairue place. 
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pound! p«rw6ek:»otf on th^ ' 
10(4 In the itomech. pre- 
^nttng Ite oonvonlon Into 
Fat. BoldbyChemlite. f ‘ 
■tomp for pamphlet. 

Botanic Hedicino Co.i'j 
8) New Oxford -straeti 
Lopdon» V.C» 



A Wonderful Medicine. 

BEECHAM’S pills 

A re iniiveisaily :ui- 
initlrd to lie woiih 
a Guinea a box, for 
Hilious and Nervous 
Disoideis, such as wind 
and Pain in ilie Sio- 
inach, Sick, Headaclie, 
Giddiness, Fulness, 
Swelling after Meals, 
Dizzine.ss and Drow- 
siness, Cold Chilis, 
Fliisliings of Heal, L<»ss 
of Appetite Sliortness 
of ISreaih, Costiveness, 
Scurvy, and Blotches on the Skin, Distiiihed 
Sleep, Frightful Dieitns and all Nervous and 
Trembling Sensation, &c. The fiist dose will 
give relief in twenty minutes. 

Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try 
one box of these Pills, and they will be ac- 
knowledged to be 

WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 

For females of all ages these Pills are in 
valuable, as a few doses of them carry off all 
humours, and bring about all that is required 
No female should be without them. There is 
no medicine to be found equ il to Heecham’s 
Pills for removing any obstruction or irregu- 
larity of the system. If taken according to 
the directions given with each box, they will 
soon restore females of all ages to sound and 
robust health. This has been proved by thou- 
tands who have tried them, and found the 
benefit! which are ensured by their use. 

For a Weak Sioinach, Impaired Digestion, 
and all Disorders of the Liver, they act like 
magic, a few dotes will be found to work 
wonders on the most important organs in the 
human machine. 

The Natives of India will find BeechanPs 
Pills the finest medicine ever introduced to 
their notice ; the European '‘residents also will 
find them of grrat value for cooling the blood. 
For throwing off fcveis and preveniing infl im- 
Illations in hot climates, tiiey stand without 
a rival. 

These aie Facts le-slified roniinually by 
members of all classes of society, and one of 
the best guarantees in the Neiv<»us and Debi- 
litated is, BEECHAM’S PILL.S ///c 

Larj^esi SaU of any Patent Medicine in the 
fuorld. 

Beeohani's Magio Gough Fills. 

As a remedy for Coughs in general, Asthma. 
Bronchial Affections, Hoarseness, .Shorliu^ss 
of Breath, 'Pightness and Onpressiqn of the 
Chest, Wheezing, &c., these Pills stand unri- 
valled. Let any person give IVechani’s Cough 
Pills a trial, and the most violernt Cough will 
ill a short time be removed. 

Beeoham’s Tooth Paste 

Will recommend itself being efficacious 
and economical: it is packed in neat aii tight 
collapsible/ Tubes. 

NOTICE. —G. Atherton & Co. will forward 
on receipt of letter, samples at the following 
rates : size 9>id. at 8 annas per box ; 
sise 12 annas per box, 2s. qd. size 2 rupees per 
box; Tooth Paste I2 annas per Tube, these 
rates do not include the cost of postage which 
vill be added to the amount. 

Sole Wholesale Agents for India, 
BUBMAH & OEYLON. 

0. ATHERTON & CO., 

3 . NEW CHINABAZAR STREET, 
CALCUTTA. 
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AN INDIAN JOURNALIST: 

Life, Lebtere and Oorraspondence 

OF 

Dr. SAMBHU 0 MDOKERJEE, 

late Kaiior of “ liets and RayyetP 
DY 

F. H. SKRINE, I.C.S., 

(Collector of Customs, Calcutta.) 


The Volume, nniform with Mookeijee’s 
1 ravels and Vova^ies in Pen^af consists of 
mure than 500 ptg^^sund coiit.nns 

PORTRAIT OF THE DOCTOR. 
DEDICATION ( T • Sir W. W. Huiiier.) 

HIS LIFE STORY. 

CORRESPONDENCE OF DR. S. C. MOOKERJEE. 

Letters 

tn, from Ardagh, Col. Sir J.C., 

to Atkinson the late Mr. E.F.T., C.S., 
to B.ineijee, Babn Jyotish Ciiundci. 
from Baneijee, the late Revd. Dr, K. M. 
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from, to Colvin, Sir Auckland. 

to, fiom Dufferin and Ava, rhe Marquis of. 
from Evans, the Hon’ble Sir Gtiffith H.P. 

to G.iiiguli, Babii Kisan Mohan, 
to Chose, Raho Naho Kissen. 

to (Binsli, Bibo Kali Piosanua. 

to Giaham, Mr. W. 

from Griffin, Sir L-pel. 
from Gnha, Babn Saroda Kant, 
to Hall, Ur. Fiiz Edwaid. 
from Hume, Mr. Allan 0 . 
from Humei,Sir W. W. 
to Jenkins, Mi. Edward, 
to Jung, the late Nawab Sir Salar, 
to Knighi, Mr. Paul, 

from Knight, ihe late Mr. Robert, 
from Lansdowiie, the Marquis of. 
to Law, Kumar Kristodas. 
to Lyon, Mr. Peiry C. 
to Maliomeil, Moiilvi Syed. 
to Malhk, Ml. H. C. 
to Maiston, Miss Ann. 
from Meiha, Mr. R. D. 
to Mm a, I he late Raj 1 Dr. Rijendralala. 
to Mookeijee, late Rga Dakhinaianjan. 
from Mookeij'-e, Mr. J. C. 
from M’Neil, Professor H. (San Francisco), 
to, fiom Mnislinlabad, llie Nawab Baha- 
iliioi of. 

from Nayar.iina, Mahamahap.ulhya M. C, 
from Osborn, thf- Inie Colonel R »bcil D. 
t<i Ran, Mr. G Venkata Appa. 
to R 10, the late Sir T. Ma«lhava, 
to Ralligan, .Sir William li. 
from Roseb**iy, Eail of, 
to, from Roniledgf, Mr. James, 
fiom Russell, Sir W. H. 
to Row, Ml. G Svainala. 
to Sastri, the Hon’ble A. Sashiah, 
to Sinha, Babn Biahman.mda. 
from Sircar, Dr. Mahendralal. 
from Stanley, Lord, of Aldeiley. 
fiom, to Townsend, Mr, M^iedilh. 
to Umict wood, Captain T. 0 . 
to, from Vamb( 5 ry, Professor Aiminiiis. 
to Vencataram iniah, Mr. G. 
to Viziaiiagiam, Mahar.aja of. 
to, from Wallace, S»r Donald M ickenzie. 
to Wood-Mason, the late Professor J. 
LKTTRRS(& TELEGRAMS) OF CONDOLENCE, from 
Abdiis Suhhan, Monivi A K. M. 

Ameer H<»ssein, Hon’ble Nawab Syed. 
Ardagh, Colonel Sir J C. 

Baneijee, Babn Maniiiaihanath. 

Banerjee, Rai Bahadur, Shib Chunder. 
Barth, M. A. 

Belchambers, Mr. R. 

Deb, Balm Manabar. 

Dutt. Mr. O. C. 

Dull, Babn Prosaddois. 

Elgin, Lord. 

Ghoie, Babu Narendra K.. 


Ghosh, Babu Kali Prasaiina. 

Graham, Mr. William. 

Hall, Di. Fiiz Edward. 

Halidas Vihandas Desai, the late Dewan. 
Iyer, Mr. A. Krishnaswumi. 

Lambert, So John. 

Mahmned, Moiiivi Syed. 

Mitia, Mr. B. C. 

Muter, Babn .Sidheshnr. 

Mookeijfe, R tj i Pf*:oy Mohan. 

Mookeijee, Babn Smen Ira Nath. 

Mnrshid ibad, the Nawab Bahadoor of. 
Rontledge, Mr, James. 

R )y, B ibo E. C. 

R ly, B ibii S irat Chonder. 

Siiiyil, B.il>ii Dioabundho. 

S.ivitii Librarv. 

Tipp'-r I, il»e Bara Thaknr of. 

Vaiiib^ry, Piofessoi Aiminins. 

Viziao.igt nn, the Maharaja of. 

PO ST.se klPT. 

After piyiog the exyenses of the publication, 
the surplus will be pi iced wholly at tlie dis- 
po-»al of the family of the deceased man of 
letters. 


Orders to be made to the Business Matiag- 
er, “An Indian |ouriialist,” at the Bee 
Press. I. Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington 
Street, Calcntta. 

OPINION ON THE BOOK. 

It is a ino.si interesting record ot the life of 
a rem irkable man. — Mr. H. B ibington Smith, 
Private Sect etary tu the Viceroy, 5th October 

1805. 

Dr. Mookerjee was a famous Iclicr-writer, 
and there is a breezy freshness and originality 
about his con espondence which make it 
very interesting reading. — Sir Alfied W. Curft, 
K.C.I.E., Director of Public Instuciion, Bengal. 
26ih September, 1895. 

It is not that amid the pressure of haras^ng 
official duties an English Civilian can find 
either lime or nppmtimity to pay so graceful 
a tribute to the memory of a native personality 
as F. H. Skrine has done in his biography of 
the late Dr. Sainbhu Chunder Mookerjee, the 
well-known Bengal junriialist (Calcutta ; 
Thacker, Spink and Cu.) ; nor are there many 
who ate inme worihv of being thus honoured 
than the late Editor of Reis and Rayyet 

We may at any rate cordially wRree with Mr. 
Skrine that the stoiy of Mookeijee’g life, with 
all its lights and shadow®, is pregnant wil l 
lessons for those wlio desiie to know the real 
India. 

No weekly paper. Mi. Skiine tells ns, not 
even the Hindoo Patriot^ in its palmiest day! 
under Krislodas Pal, enjoyed a degiee of in- 
fluence III any wav ipproaching that which was 
soon attained by Reis and Rayyet, . 

A man of laige heart and great qualiti- 
es, his death fiom pneumonia in the early 
spring in the last year was a distinct and 
heavy loss to Indian joinnalism, and it wa! 
an admit al)le idr.i on Mr. Skiine’s put to put 
his Lif" and Leitcis noon lecoid. — The Times 
of India^ (Bmnh.iy) September 30^ 1895. 

It is rarely that the life of an Indian jouinal- 
ist becoin‘»s worthy of publication ; it is moie 
raiely still iliat such a life comes tu he written 
by ail Anglo-Indian ami a member of the 
Indian Civil S rvice. But, it has come to 
pass that in il 'i land of the Bengali Balms, 
the life of at least one man among Indian 
journalists has been considered woitiiy of 
being writleu by ait Englishman. — The 
.\fadras Standard, (Madras) September 30, 
1895. 

The late Editor of Reis and Rayvet was a 
profound student and an accomplished wiiier,^ 
who has left his mark on Indian joinnalism. 
In that he ha^^ found a Civilian like Mr. 
.Ski me to f coid the story of his life he is 
mme fortunate than the great Kiistodas P il 
himself. — The Tribune^ (L;ihoie) October 2, 

For much of the biographical mailer that 
issues so freely from the press an apology s 
needed. Had no biography of Dr. Mookerjee, 
the Editor of Reis and Rayyety appeared, an 
explanation wonln have been looked for. A man 
of his remarkable personality, who was easily 
first among native Indian j-mirnalisls, and ia 
many respects occupied a higher plane ihaa 
they did, and looked at public nffairs from a 
different point of view from theirs, could not 
bfoe sttftced to tiuk into obliyloa without aoma 
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Atte<iipc to perpetiiue In? memory by the usu.il 
expedient of .1 “ life." Tlie dirficulties common 
to dll bio^tfripiiers have iii tins case oeeii lu- 
cre »,ed oy soecidl circuin-*i,ince<i, iitjt the least 
of vvhich is that the author beionj's to a differ- 
ent race from the subject. It is true tiiat 
am m*' E lijli oilmen there were many admirers 
of the learned Doctor, and that he on his side 
understood the Boj^lish ciiaracier as few 
foreijpters undersiainl it. But in spite of this 
and iiis remarkable assimilation of English 
modes of thought and expression, Dr. Mooker- 
jee renumed to the last a Biahmm of the 
Brahmans— a conservation of the best of Ins 
i'ineritance (hat wins nothing bni respect .nnl 
approval. In consequence of this, Ins ideal 
biographer would have been one of Ins own 
disciples, With the same inherited sympatlnes, 
and trained like him in Western learning. If 
Bengal had produced such another man as Dr. 
Mookerjee, it was he who should have written 
his life. 

The biography is warmly appreciative 
without being needlessly laudatory ; it gives 
on the whole a comuleie picture of the man 
and in the bonk there is not a dull p.tge. 

A few of the letters .addressed to Dr. Moo 
kerjee are of such minor importance that they 
rviight have been omitted with a<ivantage, but 
not a word of his own letters could have been 
soared. Ti say that he writes idiomatic Eug- 
h'^h is to say what is shoti of the truth. His 
diction is easy and correct, clear and straight 
forward, without Oriental luxuriance or striving 
»fier effect. Perhaps he is never so charming 
as when he is laying down the laws of literary 
form to young aspirants to fame. The letter 
•n page 285, for instance, is a delightful piece 
of criticism : it is delicate plain-speaking, and 
he accomplishes the difficult feat of telling a 
would-be poet that Ins prodnciioiis are not 
in the smallest degree p<ietry, wititout one 
way conclude, either offending the youth or 
repressing his ardour. 

For much more that is well worth reading we 
■inst refer readers to the volume itself. lutriiv 
Sically It is a book worth buying and reading. 
—The Pioneer^ (Allahabad) Oct. 5. 1895. 

The career of “ An Indian J<mrnalisi " as 
described by F H. Skrine of the Indian Civil 
Service is ex,cecdingly interesting. 

Mookerjee s letters are marvels of pure die 
tion wliicli is heightened liy his nervous style. 

The life has been told by Mr. .Skrine in a very 
pleasant manner and which should make it po 
onlar not only with Bengalis l)ut with ail those 
who are able to apprecute mr-rit uumarred by 
•sientaliofi and *»arue<;toess- uiMpoilfd l)y 
harshness.— The M (M ulr.is) Oci. 

5. 1895 

Tne work leaves nothing to be desired either 
in the way of complrteness, impartiality, 

Iifebke portrayal of chaiacter. 

Mr, Skrine d-aU with his imerestmg sulq’^ct 
wiili the unfailing insiitirl of the biographe 
Every side of D^. Mookeije^’s complex 
nuracter is ireitedwun sympathy lempeied 
by discnniinatifm. 

Mr. Skrine’s narrative certainly impresses 
one witli the individiialiiy of a remark lUle m m. 

Mookfrjee’s own leasts simw that he had 
not only .icqnired a romni md of clear and 
flexible English but that he had also asdmi* 
lated that sturdy iiid»»peiuleuce of tlmught 
and character winch is supposed 10 be a pecn- 
1 i ir possession of natives of Great Britain. 

H'S reading and the sloies of his general in- 
firmaiion appear to have been, considering 
his opp utnnities, little less than marvellous. 

One of ihe first to eitpress his condolence 
with the famdy of the d»*ov»sed wnier was the 
present V'Ceroy. Lord IC'goi. Mookerjep ap- 
pears to have won iht* ilfection n<it only «if 
the dignitaries witn whoiu he came in coniaci, 
bui aUo of thosf» in low estate. 

The impression left upon the mind upon 
laying down the book is that of a good and 
able man whose career has been graphically 
pdrtraycd.— The (Calcutta) Oc- 

tober 15, 1895. 

The career f>f an eminent Bengali editor, 
whn died m 1894, throws a cunons light tipnn 
the race elements and her»»ditary influences 
which .iff *'1 the criticisms of Indian journal, 
fits on British rule. 

The “ Life and Letter; of Dr. S, C. Moo- 
kerjee," a oook just editet^ by a distinguished 
civilian m Cal uiifa, t ikes us behind the scenes 

of Indian j»»nrn ilism. 

It is*a arraiive, written with insight and g 


complete mastery of the facts, of how a clever 
youth gradually grew into one o the ablest 
leadet-writers III Bengal, and still more gradu 
ally matured into one of .the fairest-minded 
editors that western edncatioii in India, has 
yet produced. If the training and experience 
whicn develop the journalist in England are 
sometimes varied, they seem in India to have 
an even wider range. 

But the object of this notice is to show how 
a gieat Beng.ili journalist is made ; space for 
bids ns to enter upon his actual peiforniances. 
They will be found set forth at sufficient 
length, and with much felicity of expression, 
in Mr. Skriiie's admirable monograph. It is 
characteristic of the noble service to which 
Mr. Ski me belongs, that such a book should 
h.ive issued from ifs ranks. Dr. Mookerjee 
was 110 opuinist. One of ins brilliant speeches 
contained the following sentence : — “ India 
has neither the soil nor the elasticity enjoyed 
by young and vignoiis communities, bm pre 
sent ihe and rocks and deserts of an effete 
civilization, hardly stirred to a semi>iance of 
life by a foreign occupation dozing over its 
easily-gaiiifd advantages." This was true of 
the pre-Mntiny India of 1851. If it is no 
longer true of the Queen’s India of 1895, 
owe it in no sm.ill measure to Indian journalists 
like Dr. Mookeijcc who have laboured, amid 
some misrepresentation, to quicken the 
“ semblance of life ’into a living reality. — The 
Times^ (London) October 14, 1895. 
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“ IMPROVED UNDAUNTED ** 
WATCH. Rs. 7. 

Guaranteed three Years. 

Strong, accurate, pretty, smtil, open-faced, 
nick'll silvern, kevless, sho»t winding, piient, 

NEW STYLE IMPROVED UNDAUNT- 
ED "watch, with hand selling mechanism, 
secondhand, for Doctors, ornamental bold 
dial, for Rs. 7 Y. P. P. with an extra glass, 
spring, pretty box and full three years' 
gnat an tee. Warranted to stand the rougli 
est use. Runs more tnan 28 hours with 
one winding. Will last a life time. Ea.sily re 
palrable. Others sell at double our rates. One 
watch free for the purchase of 8 at a tirne. 
Ml*. Jno. Dickson of Haputal Rad way, from 
Ceylon says It keeps salendld time and 
never stopped although it sustained hard 
knocks and jerks, x Dr. H. Moore of Royal 
Artillery from PoonannHee says I sold it 
for R;. 16.x Pt'». W. Hopkins of Sussex Regl. 
from Dumditm says have sold H (nr 
Rs. 20. X Mr. T. B. Scoii of Patna Opium De- 
[laiimeut says The witch you sent me some 
seven years ago is still keeping very good lime. 

Jewelled Ring Re, 1-8-0. Real 
Silver Watch Rs. 13. Real 
Solid Gold Watch Rs. 24. 

Pretty electro cased gold chain Re. i-8-o. 

F ishionable electro cased Gold Ring set 
wiih scientific diamonds. Rabies, Emer.ilds, 
u R*. I'8-Q. Mr. G. Suiiili, Sill Inspector 
from Sinikuii.’i, says: “A German valued 
the diamond ring at Rs. 50 ami ruby at 
Rs. 30." Ivey winding, Government stamp- 
ed, solid silver hunting case, Royal watch 
with extras and full thiee years’ guarantee, 
r»r Rs. 13. Plr G H iwkes of 2nd York Light 
lufintry front Pnra>vihar says For the first 
one I got Rs. 25 ; the second one 1 sold to a 
Sergeant for R^. 28 X Pie, H. C. Bishfip (»f L. 

F. L. R.'*gt. from Kimotee says:— A Corporal 
off-^red Rs. 30 for the very same w itch. Gentle- 


tvelty in Ayorvedio Medicine 

AIURVEDIO PHARMACY. 

36, L'lwer Chitpore Rojul, KuuzUari 
Balaknana, CakniiH. 

K.aviraj Nagendra Nath Sen, Physician, 
Surgeon, Accoucheur, practises (he Ayurvedic 
system of medicine, after having obtainted a 
diploma at the final examination of one of 
the Government medical Inslitutiorts of (he 
country. 

SPECIFICS 

for all ordinary di.seases, like Fever, Cough, As- 
thma, Phthisis, Diabetes, &c., including dis- 
eases brought on by irregularities of kinds. 
Catalogues, containing full accounts of diseas- 
es and remedies, are transmitted on applica- 
tion. Prescriptions, with or without medicines 
1 sent to every part of India and Ceylon, 
Cape Colony, and the British Isles, on receipt 
(by post) of full accounts of diseases. 

rhj>usands of unsolicited Testimonials frorn 
I every quarter. 


CATARRH, 

Hay Fever, Catarrhal Deafhess. 

A NEW HOME TREATMENT. 

^ufferers are not generally aware that these 
diseases are contagious, or that they are 
due to the presence of iiving^parasites in the 
lining membrane of the nose and eustaebiaa 
tubes. Microscopic research, however, has 
proved this to be a fact, and the result is that 
a simple remedy has been formulated whereby 
these distresNiog diseases are rapidly and per- 
manenily cured by a few simple applications 
made at home by the patient once in Iwe 
weeks. A p.in\phlct explaining this new treat- 
ment is sent on receipt of 2}^ stamp by A 
HarroN Dixon, 43 45 East Bloor St 

rORONfO, Canada. 

Sdentific American, 
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A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Rai Chaudhuri, L 

Homceopathic Practitioner^ 

May be consulted by letter or personally 
daily at his restfence, 24, Mirzapore Lane, 
near Creek Row,Talcatta. 
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CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

THE SOLDIER LAD. 

(From the Swedish of J. L. Runeberjr.) 

My father was a soldier young, as handsome as could be ; 

At fifteen years he shouldered arms, at seventeen man was he : 
His world entire the field of fame, 

Rejoicing wheresoever he came, 

In hunger, frost, in blood and fiame-— 

He^was my father, he 1 


And should I live till 1 am grown, and fifteen years complete. 

The self-same hunger, self-same strife, and self-same death I’ll meet : 
Where bullets sing and thickest fly, 

I also shall be present, I, 

The same career to seek and try ; 

My father’s life repeat 1 


— 7 he Illustrated Naval and Military Majrasine. 


H. S. 


WEEKLYANA. 


A child was I when he marched off, departed peaceful days ; 

I recollect his haughty step, 1 dream of him always : 

His hat and plume, his sun-burnt hue. 

The shadow which his eyebrows threw, 

Can never vanish from my view, 

$0 steadfast was my gaze. 

And when our army, facing round, advanced, the news was brought. 
How brave he was, how strong he was, how stubbornf)' he fought ; 
And then how he a medal'gained, 

Then two, it soon was ascertained, 

" How happy it would be to stand 
Beside him 1” thus I thought. 


Photography has, as our readers are already aware, found a fresh 
development in the discovery of Professor Wilhelm Conrad Roentgen. 
By radiation or his X rays he has enabled the human sight to look 
through darkness. The light penetrates various opaque substances 
rendering them transparent, such as ebonite, carbon, vulcanised fibre, 
copper, aluminium, and iron. The photographs of human hands and 
feet show the shape of the bones with their joints. 

The following lines are from Punch \ 

O Rdntgen, then the news is true, 

And not a trick of idle rumour, 

That bids us e.ach beware of you 

And of your grim and grave-yard humour. 


Then winter fled, with lusty spring the snowdrifts disappear ; 

Then news was brought ; of glorious wounds is dead thy father dear 1 
‘ I cannot what I felt explain. 

Was proud, but soon was sad again ; 

Three days my mother wept and then 
Was laid upon her bier 

Beside his standard fell my sire on Lappo’s bloody plain j 
The first time, it was sAld, he blenched— he ne’er did so again. 

For King Gustavus and his land, 

* My grgndsire perished sword in hand, 

Hts father died at Willmanstrand ; 

Was one of Charles’s men. 

Such were my forefathers : for aye they bled, from sire to son ; 

Indeed they lived a gallant life, a glorious death they won. 

Oh, who would creep, an aged thing 1 
No, take the field in life’s warm spring, 

And die for Honour, Country, King ; 

’Tis thus It should be done ! 

I’m nothing but a beggar lad, by other folk am fed ; 

No home or relative have I, because of parents dead. 

• ^But grumbling is not my desire, 

*l daily grow up higher and higher ; 

The son of such a doughty sire 
Can never want for bread. 

deafness. An essay describing a really genuine Cure for Deaf- 
ness, Singing in Ears, &c., no matter how severe or long-stafnding, will 
be sent post free.— Artificial Ear-drums and similar appliances entirely 
superseded. Address THOMAS KEMPE, Victoria Chambir.s 
f Southampton Building, Holborn, London. 


» We do not want like Di. Swift, 

To take our flesh ofl and to pose in 
Our bones, or show each little rift 
And joint for you to poke your nose in. 

We only crave to contemplate 
Each other’s usual full dress photo ; 

Your worse than “ altogether ” state 
Of portraiture we bar in toto 1 

The fondest swain would scarcely prize 
A picture of his lady’s frame-work ; 

To gaze on this with yearning eyes 
Would probably be noted tame work. 

No, keep them for your epitaph, 

These tombstone souvenirs unpleasant ; 

Or go away and photograph 
Mahatmas, spooks, and Mrs. Besant. 

• • 

They have enriched (or shall we say endangered?) the Madras 
Botanical Garden with a Burning Tretf from Burma. The name ii a 
..misnomer, for the tree stings rather than burns. Beneath the leaves 
are 'Stings, which pierce the skin which, again, secretes a fluid 
with a burning sensation. The irritation may last for a long time, 
even for months. The effect is sure on damp days or when the 
affecled part is bathed in water. The Burmans are in dread of 
the tree. They fly from it if they smell its peculiar odour. Chanc- 
ing to touch it, they fall on the ground and roll over with 
shrieks. Under its bite dogs yelp and run, tearing the part stung. 


$ubscfibifs in. the countiy (iTt requested to remit by postal money orders^ if possible^ as the safest and most coftvetttent 
Pt^dium^ particularly as it ensures acknowUdgnunt through the Department. No other receipt will be 
giveUt any other being unnecessary and likely to cause confusion. 
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A horse coming in contact with ii> also runs mad, biting every- 
thing in its way. A missionary at Mandalay, while investigat- 
ing the effect of the leaves, suffered from agony for several weeks, 
an occasional darting pain in his finger lasting for ten months. 
May not the juice or the tincture of the leaves be a remedy for burns 
or the bite of scorpions f 

• • 

Thr Scientific AmeriCiin of February 22, 1896, reports that a large 
aerolite exploded with a vivid flash and a loud report over the city of 
Madrid, at 9-30 in the morning of Feb. 10, when buildings 
were shaken and many windows shattered. The concussion was so 
severe that the partition wall of the United States legation building 
collapsed and nearly ail of its windows were broken. The Madrid 
Observatoiy report slates that the explosion occurred twenty miles 
above the earth. 

• • 

The success of Japan in the late war with her Continental neigh- 
bour China, and the enormous war indemnity have spurred her to 
greater activity in the improvement of her military resources. 
The Japanese are going to build a dry dock at the naval port of 
Kurc, 464 ft. long, 69 ft. wide and 42ft. deep, a dimension which 
would admit a 15,000 ton battleship. They have made arrange- 
ments with the firm of Sir W. G. Armstrong & Co., Newcastle, Eng- 
land, for the erection of a steel foundry in Japan on the follow- 
ing terms : i. The material shall for the present be Imported from 
England. 2. Of the workmen to be employed, 20 per cent, shall be 
English and Soper cent. Japanese. 3. When a new arm is invented 
in England, it shall be manufactured at the works in Japan. 4. For 
A stated number of years the J.apanfse Government shall give a 
fixed subsidy to the company. 5. On the expiration of the period 
the works shall be sold to the Japanese Government. 

• • 

The Queen has been graciously pleased to nominate and appoint His 
Excellency Nubar Pasha, C C.M.G , to be an Honorary Knight Grand 
Commander of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India. 

*** 

The Government of the North-Western Provinces have been em- 
powered to appoint any Subordinate Judge, being a member of the 
Provincial Civil Setvice and a Native of India of proved merit and 
ability, to be also an Assistant Sessions Judge. 

• 

• • 

Sir F. W. R. Fryer, K C S.I , goes on leave of 3 months and 15 days 
from the i8th April. During the period, Mr. D. M. .Smeaton, C.S.I., 
Financial Commissioner, wiH officiate as Chief Commissioner, of 
Burma. 

• • 

Baboo Khngendra Nath Roy has been made a Presidency Magistrate 
for the town of Calcutta. 

The last number of the Empress gives the portrait of Mr. F. H. Skrine, 
the late Collector of Customs, who has just left us. It is followed by 
an account which we reproduce : — 

“Francis Henry Bennet Skrine, Esq,, c.S., our popular Collector of 
Sea Customs, is the scion of an ancient Somersetshire family, lords of 
ihe manors of Warleigh and Claverlon, in the beauiifnl valley of 
the Avon, near B.iih. He was educated at Blackheath School and 
passed the Indian Civil Service examination by open competition in 
1868, arriving in India in November 1870. He received his first 
appointment of Assistant Magistrate of Rajshahi under Mr. Wilfred 
Heeley. After the usual vicissitudes undergone by junior officers, 

. he found himself in charge of the Chu idanga Sub-division in 
Nuddea, where he obtained the thanks of Government for a system 
of embankments constructed in order to preserve the country 
from floods. In 1877 he volunteered for famine service in Madras, 
for which he received the special thanks of the M.adras Gov- 
ernment ; but the expo.sqre and overwork caused a complete 
breakdown, necessitating a very long period of furlough at home. 
'On his return in 1881 he was posted to Jessore, and served succes- 
sively as officiating Magistrate of Murshidabad, Gaya, Howrah, 
Tipperah, Birbhum, Rangpur, Shahabad, and Bhagalpur, officiating 
as Commissioner of the Utter Division before his departure for Eu- 
rope on furlough in 1894. His services attracting the attention of 
Government, he was pi. iced on special duty to prepare for the Secre- 
tary of Stale for India a rn?*morandum on the condition of rayyets 
and the labouring classes during the decade ending with 1891. In 
nearly all the districts in which he seived he has left permanent 
memorials of hiv stay, --a great drainage canal at Rangpur and per- 
fectly-installed water-works at Arrah being some of the more im- 
portant 'ones. His services in the Calcutta Custom House are too 
well known to need recapitulation ; and now he has earned a well- 
merited promotion to the Qoinmissiooership of the Chittagong Divi- 


sion, which he is on the eve of joining. Outside the sphere of official 
duty, his lime is well employed in the public interest. He is the 
Secretary of the Bengal Branch of the Lady Dufferin Fund, the Vice* 
President of the Sailors’ Home, and an active member of the Cor- 
poration i)f Calcutta and the Pnrt Commission ; and, notwithstanding 
his nuiltifarinus avocations, he fiirds time for a considerable amount of 
literary work. 

In 1887 Mr. Skrine married the youngest daughter of Colonel 
Stewart of Ardvorlich, the head of a well-known Highland family, 
and has one son.” 

It is a meagre record of a life full of events and incidents which 
has yet to be written. The transfer of Mr. Skrine, though on pro- 
motion, is a distinct loss to Calcutta. His administration of the Cus- 
toms Department was vigorous. The many reforms he introduced in 
the brief space of ten months, if maintained, will be a great convenience 
to the trade of Calcutta. In spheres other than offkial, his energy and 
activity were equally marvellous. He always delighted to do good, 
not only to his own countrymen but to the children of the soil. He 
helped in no small degree to make the slay of “ Mark Twain” at 
Calcutta agreeable to him. Wherever he has been, Mr. Skrine has left 
his mark. His sympathies for the natives and his efforts to im^ 
prove them have endeared his name to this country. If there 
were a dozen European officials like him, the British rule would 
have been more popular. It may be truly said of him that be 
is a battalion himself. Before leaving for Chittagong he gave 
a dinner to the superior subordinates of the Custom House, an ac- 
count of which will be found elsewhere and which shews the man 
in one of his many phases. 

#*# 

Government has at la^t acceded to the prayer of the Memons to be 
recognized as thorough Mahomedans. The following Bill has been 
introduced in the Supreme Legislative Council : — 

“ Whereas there is in the Presidency of Bombay and elsewhere a 
class of persons known as Memons, and questions have from lime to* 
time arisen as to the law by which such persons are in certain par- 
ticulars governed ; 

And whereas some of such persons consider that they are, w desire 
that they should be, governed in those particulars by the Muhammadan 
law as established in the Hanafii School ; 

And whereas it is expedient to provide a procedure whereby the 
applicability of that law to such persons in those particulars may her 
placed beyond dispute ; 

It is hereby enacted as follows : — 

1. (/) This Act may he called the Memons Act, 1896 ; and 

{2). It shall come into force at once. 

2. (ij When any Memon who has attained his majority has declared 
in m inner next hereinafter provided, that he desires to be governed by 
the Muhammadan law as established in the Hanafi School, that law 
shall thereupon, any custom to the contrary notwithstanding, apply 
to him, and to his children (if any), being minors at the time of 
such declaration or born thereafter, and to all property of which he or 
they shall then he or thereafter become absolutely entitled, in each 
part of British India, in the same particulars and to the same extent 
as It applies in the same part of British India to other Muhammadans 
and their properly. 

(2) No declaration made as aforesaid shall be capable of being 
revoked. 

3. A declaration to take effect under section 2 shall be made by a 
written instrument signed by the declarant and in the form set forth 
in the schedule or in a like form, and shall,— 

(is) if made in any part of British India in which the Indiagi Regis- 
IratioM Act, 1877, is for the lime being in force, be registered under 
that A''t during the lifetime of the declarant ; and, 

(^) if made elsewhere, be ex-.enred before, and authenticated by, 
a notary public or a Court, Judge, Magistrate, British Consul or Vice- 
Consul or representative of Her Majesty or of the Govermttffiit of 
India. 

4. When declarations under the foregoing provisions have been made 
by a Memon and by any one of his sons, the Muhammadan law as 
established in the Hanafi School shall thereupon, any custom to the 
contr.^iy notwithstanding, apply to all the lineal descendants of such 
son in the same manner and to the same extent as to other Muhamma- 
dans governed by it in the same part of British India. 

5. N >thMg in this Act shall be construed — 

(1) to prevent any person being or becoming subject to any form 
of the Muhammadan law in any manner other than that herein pro- 
vided, nr 

(2) in affect the rights of any member of a declarant’s family gther 
than su .h children and lineal descendants as are referred to In sections 
2 and 4. 

Schedule. 

FORM OF DECLARATION. 

I, A. B., son of C. D., being a Memon and of the age of not less than 
years, hereby declare that 1 desire to be governed, to the 
extent pnrvided by the Memons Act, 1896, by the Muhammadan law 
us established in the Hanafii School. 

Given under my hand this day of , l8 . 

A. B.” 

Originally of Hindu extraction, the Memons have taken to Islam. 
They believe themselves to be Mahomedans and are anxious to ho 
governed by the Mahomedan law. But the courts having held in some 
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tnitatices, that certain sections of them are in some particulars still 
governed by Hindu customi and the Government being appealed to 
to declare by leEi^Intion that Memons are governed by the Muha- 
madan law of the HMiiafi School, it hns been thought rl<>.irab]e, 
instead -of a wholesale declaration, to a middle — m pro- 

vide a means for such of the Meuion* may wish i*, to have their 
onn way in matters of inheriiHuce. 


NOTES & LEADERETTES. 

OUR OWN NEWS 
& 

THE WEEK’S TELEGR/VMS IN BRIEF, WITH 
OCCASIONAL COMMENTS. 

A CAMPAIGN is a campaign, whether a march over or bloodies. The 
first Ashanti expedition was distinguished for the capture of King 
CafTee’s umbrella. The second is noted for the absolute submission 
of King Prempeh without even a show of resistance. Greater there- 
fore the glory of the second. So the Commander, Colonel Sir Francis 
Scott, has been appointed a Knight Commander of the Bath, and 
raised to the rank of Major-General. We may hear by and bye of a 
medal specially struck for the second Ashanti War. 


The situation at Baluwayo is grave, and a general rising of the 
Natives is feared. The Matabele are massing their forces in the 
Matopo hills. Communications with the south are threatened, and the 
country outside fifteen miles from Bufuwayo has revolted. The 
defenders of Buliiwayn are short of arms, and have only one month's 
supplies. The Matabele, on the other hand, have plenty of arms. 

Captain Spreckley and Mr. Selous have each defeated the rebels 
in the neighbourhood of Buluwayo, killing many of them. The Native 
police induced the Matabeles to rise, and then joined them with a 
supply of rifles and ammunition. One thousand women and children 
are in laager. Captain Gifford, with a force of the Chartered Company's 
men, relieved forty persons who were laagered at loseza, after repulsing 
a determined attack of the Matabele. AH the Whites in the Ftiibusi 
District have been murdered and mutilated, and their faces burned. 
The natives are assembling in force to attack Buluwayo which is well 
equipped. 


General Kitchener has arrived at Korosko. and the second Egyptian 
column has reached Akasheh. 

Mr. Cuison, speaking at Southport, defended the Dongola expedition 
which, be said, had an additional advantage of relieving the Italians, 
the friends of England, at Kassala. There was, he said, no design 
to reconquer Soudan, but it was a forward step towards Egypt re- 
covering her lost province — a distinction with little difference. No pro- 
vocation was intended to France, and he hoped France would view 
the question differently when she had closely examined it. With 
regard iJ South Africa and America, he said, that they still required 
vigilance and careful steering, but he was hopeful of weathering the 
storm. 

The Russian press entirely support France in the Egyptian question, 

Mr. Cuizoii, replying to a question in the House of Commons, said 
that the Khedive had infornifd the Sultan that the expedition had 
been despatched to restore Dongola to Egypt. 

Advices state that O-tman Digna with a large force is marching on 
Sinkat, and it is supposed that he intends investing Tokar. A 
Soudanese battalion has been ordered there. The Dervishes are 
preparing to resist the Egyptian advance, and are reinforcing Suardet 
and El Debbeli. 

The Oervish garrison at Dongola numbers six thousand men. Four 
l^Eyptian battalions defend the Suakin district. 

The Sultan is thoroughly satisfled with Lord Salisbury’s explanations 
as to the legitimacy of the expedition. 

Masses of dervishes attacked the Italian position at Kassala on 
Saturday. The Italians luffeied slight loss. 

Mr. Curzon, replying to a question in the House of Commons, said 
that the Government had no intention to send a British expedition 
*0 the Snudgg In thfli autumn, nor to asit for a vote for the present 
nptditioii, 


M. Berthslot has resigned the portfolio of Foreign Minister owing 
to ill health. The real reason is believed to be the attacks made upon 
his management of the questions arising out of the Dongola expedition 
and ihr liiie tteiiMig note he sent to Lord D ifferlu, of winch, however 
M. Bcrlhel*n was not the audior. 


Prince Ferdinand has arrived at Constantinople and met with a 
spicnuid reception. 


Following the advice of the Times^ the Duke of Cambridge has 
withdrawn his claim on the estimates for an extra allowance 00 
his retirement made by the Government. 


Mr. Balfour stated that the army was satisfled that cordite was the 
best smokeless powder in the world. 


France is willing to grant Great Britain favoured nation treatment 
in Madagascar relative to other countries, but not to France 
herself. 


Lord George Hamilton, replying to a question, said that the Gov* 
ernment of India was considering what measures were possible to 
mitigate the serious growth of disease in the British Army in India 
without infringing the resolution of the House of Commons on the 
subject. 

During a debate in the House of Commons on the Anglo- 
Turkish relations, Mr. Curz m stated that the Sultan had not perform- 
ed the obligations imposed by the Cyprus Convention. Therefore 
Great Biituin's obligations in the same treaty had lapsed, but the 
Government adhered to the obligations contained in the treaties of 
1856, 1871, and 1878. 

M. Bourgeois, the French Foreign Minister, has notified to the 
Madagascar Committee that Foreign goods will be admitted int# 
Madagascar free, and foreign goods under the French tariff of 1893. 

The British revenue for the year amounts to 109 millions sterling. 
The principal increases are in estate and stamp duties. 


M. Bourgeois, speaking in the Senate, said the agreement between 
France and Russia was never more complete or more cordial than 
at present, and that Russia firmly supported France in regard to 
Egypt. Negotiations with G>eat Britain, concerning the Dongola 
Expedition, he said, were still proceeding. 

In the House of Commons Sir John Gorst introduced the new Educa- 
tion Bill, the mam features of which are increased aid to voluntary 
schools and the provision of separate religious instruction if required. 

The new Chinese loan has been largely covered in London and 
Berlin. 

• — 

The following verses arc offered as a tribute to the memory of Dr. 
Rost by Pandit Ram Nalli Tarkaratna, the poet of Vasudtvn 
yaWf Vilapa Lnhari^ &c. The metre of the first stanza is the beautiful- 
*' Sdrdula-vikriritam,” that of the second and third is “Aryd ” and that 
of the last “ Upajati." 

RfIflT I 
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Here it eti English translation of the above 

I. 

Who is there that will not sing the praises of him who continually 
enhanced his fame by his disinterested readiness in serving others, 
who was a receptacle of all kinds of knowledge, who was blessed with 
high intelligence, who was devoted to Truth, who in forgiveness 
^ equalled the Earth herself, who in impartiality resembled the clouds, 
who in gravity came up to the Ocean, and who was graced wilhYlozeiis 
of other virtues ? 

II. 

Thou wcrt angered with him, O goddess of Fortune, at the thought 
f that, endued with intelligence, he persistently paid his adorations to 
her that is thy rival in thy lord’s love. As the consequence of thy 
wraili, Miseiy marked Dr. Rost as her own. 

HI. 

Do not give way to wrath, O goddess with the lotos for thy 
throne 1 Tliy rival, shining in heavenly spleo'loiir, deserves the tribute 
of adoration from eveiy one of exalted soul. Thine ate the gems 
known as S(inkh»i and the rest. Are they, however, the peers of the 
treasures that Knowledge bestows? 

IV. 

Ever disposed to teach the world hy book<, even this is the found- 
ation of ins high fame, vts ^ that lie readily placed his own rich stores 
at the disposal of struggling merit and instructed mankind more 
thiough others than himself. 


In view of the prevalence of disease and distress doe to absence 
of rain, the Bengal Government have revived their remaiks about 
the water supply in the resolution on the working of the District 
Boards during 1894 95, and have urged the Commissioners of Divi- 
sions to see that the instructions contained therein are carried out : 

“ In order, however, to secure that something, however little, should 
be done every year, it seems to His fiononr that every District Board 
might properly set apart at least the sum of Rs, 5 000 a year for the 
improvement of water-supply to he spent either in the digging nr 
improvement of well-?, or in the excavation or restoraii(»n of tanks 
to be reserved for di inking purposes only. The amount suggested is 
rather more than double the amount actually spent during the past 
year ; but it is very small when compared wiih the urgency of the 
want and the extent of the area to be serve<l. The Boards will 
doubtless find means of making the money go as far as possible by 
enlisting the aid of voluntary Committees, as is done in Noakhali, or 
by distributing their aliotnients Ml the form of giants-ni-aid of village 
funds, ns is suggested by the Conimissioiier of the Presidency 
Division.” 

In the Circular No. 20 L. S. G. dated Calcutta the 2od of April 1896. 
from Mr. Risley to all Commissioners of Divisions, fresh suggestions 
are made to meet the immediate wants : — 

“Complaint* have reached Government that owing to the unusual 
dryness of the season, the ordinary sources of water-supply in several 
districts aie becoming exhansied or lednred : that people have to go 
long distances to felcli drinking waicr ; and that the use of prdliited 
tafirks and well* is likely to lead to oiitl)ir*;.ks of epidemic disease. I 
am accordingly to request that the Disinci Boards in your division 
may be urged to t-«kft at once such arlion as may be possible to 
relieve the existing distres*. What tlmt action should be will depend 
to a great extent on liie nature of (lie soil and the sources from which 
the ordinary siipp y of dimking water is rlenved. When the soil is 
loose and sandy, it is believed that n>e may with advantage be made. 
<»f Nuton’s uihe-well«, whicli have been found to work well in several 
districts of Bengal, and have yielded specially satisfactory results at 
Saidpur.” 

Where tanks have dried np, it is suggested that wells be sunk in the 
beds of the tanks, or where wells are failing, it may be useful to run 
gallaries out frr>m the bottom 50 .as to increase the area of infiltration. 
For laietiie and clay soils where tube-wells cannot be sunk or for places 
near (he sea where ih** water 15 hiackish, the letter makes no sugges- 
tion. It is left 10 t!m District Boards “ to consider what measures, if 
any, can be adopf'-d rt oiue with the object of increasing the available 
WHier-supply or giiar 'ing against its pollmion,” 

The Ictiei conclndes with an offer of loan for carrying out the objects 
indicated : — 

“ I .am also to invite yonr attention to section 4 of the Land Im- 
provement Loans Act .of 188.), and to request that it may be ma<ie 
widely known in aii the districts of your uivision that loans will be 
read^y given nndcr tl-e rules in fnicc to individuals or to bodies of 
vilingeis binding (hrin^elves jointly and severally under section 9 of 
the Act fpr tin ron.'incrio i wif wells, tanks and other works for the 
•torage, supply, or di^tiihution uf water for the use of meri and cattle 
foiployed in HgrKuituK.” 


Diifferiti’s Fund has been out some time. There can be no doubt 
that the Lady physician’s report places the utility of the Victoria 
Hospital in a clear light. It brings relief to a very large amount rf 
suffering endured by a peculiarly helpless class. The number of in- 
patients increased froin 3^4 to the year under report, that is, 

more than 70 per cent. There was a f.iH in ihe number of out- 
paliciit-s, due, as the Commiilec explain, to the greater care exercised 
in restiiciing the bencfi s of the lio'^pital to the class for which it was 
founded. The rece pis, in 1895, which no mote 

than Rs! 3,171 represent subscriptions fiom the public. The expendi- 
ture was R'. 14.900, incInJing neatly Rs. 10,000, the cost of maintain- 
ing the Viciori i H ispital. Other recniring charges are Rs. 1,065 on 
the S'lrnonioyi Hospital, where young femile Chiisiians receive a sound 
medical training, and Rs. 1,620, represeoting grants to branches in the 
inteiior, subordinate to the Committee. Tbe excess of expenditure over 
income was met by appropriating extiaon ifiaiy receipts svbich should 
be added in the Invested fumls. The Committee think that an acces- 
sion of about 2 lacs to the invested funds is iii gently needed. It is not to 
the wealthy alone that they have appealed. “Eveiy one who has the 
welfaie of his fellow cre.itnres at heart may fairly be invited to con- 
tribute, recording to his means, to an organisation which has evinced 
so great a cap icity for promoting it.” Tbe Committee rightly observe 
tint in a province like Bengal, theie are many tcsideiits whn can 
individinlly defray the entire expendiiiire of the fund without curtail- 
ing a single personal luxury. Unfmiiinalely, it rcquiies some educa- 
tion, of the heart if not of the head, to feel for distress that i.s not al- 
ways exposed to the sight. The manner, again, in which some men 
back out of pro'miscs of help deliberately made, is astonishing for 
effoniery. A titular R.ija, bavi ng cm ned fiom the English press the 
high compliment of being a second Mjccenas by a promise, not kept, 
of substantial aid to a liter tiy nndertakiiig, and who, without compunc- 
tion, has broken similar promises made to oihcis, had, It is no secret, 
offeicd H lac of rupees to this very fund. A very hasty and very 
inconsiderate prom )tion, however, of the individual to a higher grade 
111 the supposed peerage of the realm, at once absolved him from this 
and other liabilities he had voluntarily incurred. We think the fact i$ 
not unknown to the Lieutenant-Governor. The and.^city of the man 
in question, as also of the clever official who has been backing him 
since suiiie time, passes belief, for at this moment a scheme is being 
hatched for wheedling .Sir Alexander lllackenzie Into a visit to the 
man’s country residence. We hope the Lieutenant-Governor will be 
able to tnainiain his dignity. 


The City College wants a boihlmg. The managers, headed hy Mr, 
A. M. Bose, have issued a printed appeal. Sir Alex ander Mackenzie 
has veiy kindly allowed his name to he used in the connection. It is 
satisfactory to note that Kumar Upendra Chandra Cliowdhury, the 
son of the late Raja Hurrish Chandia Chowrihury of Mymensing, 
has responded to Mr. Bose’s appeal by subscribing Rs. 5,000. Was it 
not Raja Hurrish Chandra that contributed about half-^-lac of 
rupees towards the Industrial polyteclinique of the Indian League^ 
That handsome donation was followed by Rs. 6,000 in aid of 
a local hospital and dispensaty. The son is endeavouring to imitate 
the liberality of the father. He has recently been elected ir^ife 
Member of the Countess of Duffer in’s Fund. An eminent official, 
who knows something nf the country, referring to a donation of 
the Kumar to a poor struggling Sanskrit scholar, has paid him the 
graceful cninpiimeiit of saying “ I wish that there were more of your 
fellow conntryinen who thought of something beyond their own silly 
ambitions.” 


The Kumar (who purcha.sed 20 copies of the boc»k) having sent a copy, 
of the Life and Letters of Dr. Sainbhu C. Monketjee to Sir lohii Budd 
Phear, the retired Indian Judge, has received the following letter in 
acknowledgment » 

“ My dear Sir, —Pray, accept my very cordial thanks for yoor kind 
letter and^ yonr very agreeable piesent of Mr. Skriiie’e Life of Dr. 
Sanibhn Cliunder Mookerjee. My own personal tsequAintance with 
Di. Sainbhu Chundcr was slight. I only remember meetlDtf him once , 
or twice at Uaianagore. * * * ♦ 

I have, however, seen enough of * Reis and Rayyet’ to recognise the 
editor’s great ability, and liis extraordinary command of good nervous 
English, and I look forward to reading his ][«ffe end Letttrf ivitti 
pleasure and profit. 

1 quite agiee with you in looking ^pon (he f ubIicatUm el tbU book 
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as a valuable effort at narrowiiif; the social gulf betxveen the two races 
and as expressive of a growing community of interest and sympathy, 
so difficult to foster* The prejudices and faults of my own country- 
men, perhaps, do more to block the way of progress in this respect 
than any other cause, but the diversity in the social and d *inestic 
habits of the two peoples must nlw^ys, lain afraid, do much 10 keep 
them apart. Still 1 am sanguine that even these barriers, strong as 
they are, will not always blind the twn sideci to ^ geiK^Mius peiception 
of each other's merits. And I like to think that the cultivated among 
your countrymen and my own have already come to know and esteem 
each other much more justly, than was the case 30 years ago, when 
1 first became interested in this momentous question. 

With reiteration of my best thanks for your kind letter and thought 
of me, I am, my dear Sir, yours sincerely, 

J. B. Phear.” 

No one is entitled to speak with greater authority on the all-import- 
ant question of bridging the gulf between the two communities in 
India than Sir John Budd Phear. In the midst of his harassing official 
duties as a Judge of the Calcutta High Court, he found time to culti- 
vate the acquaintance and friendship of many natives of Calcutta and 
the suburbs. As president of the Asiatic Society, the Bethune Socie- 
ty, the Bengal Social Science Association, and otlier Societies, and as 
chairman or lecturer or speaker at many meetings teniDoranly called in 
this or that connection, Sir John did solid wotk in this direction. As a 
Judge, an official, or a citizen, he knew no distinction between Govern- 
ment and the people, between European and native. His hospitable 
board was free to all comers. By his attentions to the native, as by his 
ludepeodence on the Bench, he incurred the displeasure of his colleagues 
and superiors. He showed how possible it is for even eminent officials 
to nvix freely with the natives of India, to iielp them with sympathy 
and adv 4 ce, and even co-operate with them in their struggles for 
improvement in many directions. In his noble work, he was mate- 
rially and willingly assisted by his good lady who loved the natives 
as much as ho, if not more. If after Sir John’s departure from 
India the work had been taken up by others with even a tenth part 
of his enthusiasm, the result by this would, without doubt, have 
been satisfactory. We are enabled by the kindness of a friend to add 
two more letters— one from Lady Phear and the other from Sir John 
Phear written in Calcutta in 1876 when they retired from India. To 
begin with the Lady 

“ My dear Sir,— I thank you very much for the extremely handsome 
present which you have sent me, and which, if I may venture to say so, 
IS far larger than the occasion needed or than I in any way deserve. 

The lovely vievvs of Rajputana and Gnzrat will often remind me of 

my wanderings in India although I hardly needed such a souvenir to 
remind me of friends whom 1 shall unfortunately leave behind me. 

I assure you that both Mr. Phear and myself are most deeply 

touched at the kindness shewn 10 us on all sides, and at the warm 

and earnest-hearted feelings which have found voice amongst the 
ladies ana gentlemen of this country since it has become known to 
them that we are going away from India. Neither Mr. Phear nor 
myself can bear to think tliat we are going away from this country 
for good and all, but wherever we are our sympathies will always be with 
our Bengali ftiends, many of whom I some day hope to welcome to 
my English home. 

I thank yim most sincerely for the kind wishes expressed in your 
letter towards Mr. Phear and myself, 

The parting from all pur work and interests here causes us many 
a bitter pang, but the kind wi.shes of our friends, yourself amongst 
the number, will help to lessen the sorrow we feel at leaving the 
country. » 

If you' would write your name in the book which you have so 
kindly sent me, it will add gieatly to its value m my estimation.” 

Sir John wrote : 

“ My dear Babu ♦ *. — I hope I need hardly tell you that your 

letter cW yesterday’s date is exceedingly agreeable to me. Mrs. Phear 
and myself cannot be otherwise than most highly gratified at having 
evoked such kimlly feelings towards us as those which yon express. 
It is with great legiei that we patl from many friends, youiself among 
the number, whom we have been so fortunate as to make in this 
country. We trust that for some, at any rate, the parting is only for 
a time, you, for instance, might very well soirre day come to England 
to see US, and we shall look forward to your doing so. \Ve promise n 
give you a hearty welcome and to do onr best to pr' ve to you that 
tune and distance are powerless to make us forget the days of our 
sojourn in Bengal and the friendships which date there. Accept 
the regards of Mrs. Phear and myself, and believe me, &c.” 


The Garden Party, on April i, of the Chairman ol the Corporation 
went off well. Mr. Ritchie was attentive to his guests and had a 
word for every one of them. The attendance was not large, but the 
lengthened stay of the chief guest, the Lieutenant-Governor, made up 
the omission, if omission it was in this trying weather. The noticeable 
features of the outdoor entertainment were Che waving of big hand 
punkahs, which the host with an eye to the comfort of the guests bad 
provided, and the eagerness of some of the Municipal Commis- 
ett4 their servants Kq mahe the act^uaincance of the aexc 


Chairman of the Corporation. At the Party it was decided that the 
Commissioners would take the Chairman and the Lieutenant-Gov* 
ernor to a cruise on the river on Saturday next. 


For th* presfint ch dera epidemic it has been le-olved by the Mutti* 
cipa! C » nmtssioners of Cdcutia to appoint four medical inspectors! 
professing two opposite systems of faith. Two of them are of 
the old and two of the new school. The resolution was carried 
unanimously. Stiitistics should be carefully kept of the results aebiev* 
ed under each system. 


/^EfS & RA YYET. 
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CHOLERA AND HOW TO PREVENT IT. 

The cholera epidemic in Calcutta and its suburbs 
is gradually assuming an intensity that forces a 
careful inspection of our habits and surroundings. 
Last year the metropolis suffered from a dreadful 
epidemic of small-pox. This year it is the visitation 
of cholera. Perhaps, for the next year, it would 
be something else productive of equal havoc. 
With big municipal offices, one especially for 
an health officer and his assistants, it is a sur- 
prise that no instructions are issued, in such dis- 
tressing times, about our sanitary necessities. The 
chief of the health department is engaged in edit- 
ing the “Indian Medical Gazette” and in Haftkin- 
ism ; his first assistant finds a peaceful security in 
his clerical business. A medical inspector trained 
by Dr. Warden in the elements of chemical analysis 
is now the municipal analyser. There are medical 
inspectors, besides him, but wfiat sort of inspection 
they make is known only to themselves. The 
bustees and the tiled huts, generally the places 
inhabited by poor men, require particular attention. 
Though, however, the outbreak of cholera has been 
pronounced, yet one seldom sees a medical inspect- 
or in any of the infected localities. Under the rules, 
subordinate attendants are to supply information : 
if the .superior officers think fit, they may then 
inspect. How far the rule is observed will ap- 
pear from the fact that even in cases of death they 
do not always make their appearance. 

It should at the outset he stated that cholera is a 
preventible disease. The Hurdwar Kumbh Fair of 
1891, proved to certainty that if precautionary measures 
are taken there is little chance of the epidemic breakr 
ing out, even if surrounding localities are infected. 
The report of the epidemic, in Germany, of 1894, con- 
firms this view. In spite of the prevalence of cholera 
in eastern aiul western Russia, army manoeuvres on a 
large scale were held and no case occurred of the 
fell disease. Isolation cannot be practised in a large 
town for the claims of inland and river traffic. 
Other sanitary precautions should be taken. The 
opinion which finds favour, at present, is that cholera 
poison is not imbibed from the air but that it comes 
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ihrouj^li food jukI drink* For this reason it is neces- 
sary to take a survey of the vehicle through which 
it is borne. 

The articles which form our diet, are vege- 
tables, fish, flesh, milk and water. Vegetables 

are generally well boiled or fried aiul so the mis- 
chief does not come from them. Fish and flesh 
are sources of danger. 'Fhe tanks in thq im- 
mediate suburbs of Calctilta, iij)on which we depend 
for onr supply of fish, are generally distinguished 
by scarcity of water For this tlu- fish have to feed 
on mud atid dirty water. Clothes contaminated 
by cholera poison an*, again, washe<l iti them. Most 
of the tanks are thus vitiatf?d, for most of the places 
are suffering from this disease. Railway-borne 
fishes of the hilsa and (jther species are no better, 
for rivers also are dry. The only safety lies 
in the consumption of small fishes which can be 
well-fried or boiled for destroying any poison that 
might lurk in them. Little baias, chinjrrces 
and koi fishes may be good. Large fishes, even 
when dressed in small pieces, are not always safe, for 
they can hardly be well boiled or fried. The inner 
portions of even small pieces remain almost untouched 
by the heat required for their purification. The use 
of decomposed fish is always dangerous and leads 
to sad results. 

As for flesh, the diffi'rent varieties supplied by the 
Municipal market may be better than those of other 
bazars. The decomposition in flesh, unless advanc- 
ed, is difficult to detect. It is rather easy to find 
it out in fish. In vegetables it is the easiest thing to 
see. Again, in the hot season the wholesoineness of 
meat depends on the small quantity of fat that it con- 
tains. The difficulty of cooking meat is greater than 
that of cooking fish. For this reason great caution 
ought to be taken to use it for food when cholera is 
around us. It is not advisable to use tinned meat or 
fish, in which there is good chance of decomposition, 
for having been prepared several months before 
consumption. Cases arc not rare, even in England, 
of persons suffering from the poisoning effects of pre- 
served meat and fish. The ch'anlijiess of the fl(*.sh 
and the fish, as also of the sellers, is not at all of 
the recpiired measure. The butchers and their places 
of business are the most abominable. Only in the 
Municipal market is some care taketi, by repeated 
washing, to prevent the f) ul odf)ur issuing from the 
stalls. The worst miis.ince occurs in Machooabazar 
and some other places. 

The sweets sold in the bazar are a good 
vehicle of infection. Tlie slovenly way in which 
they are prepared, their exposure to dust, their 
staleness which is scarcely regarded by pur- 
chasers, 'the rancid ir/ice used in their making 
are great ohjeciiofis to their use. No attempt is 
made to preserve tliem free from contamination. 
The display which tlie vendors m.ike of th^ir articles, 
is objectionable, for by this they come in contact 
with all kinds of foreign snl)stances. During night 
time, and especially in the period before and 
after dewali^ the consumer does not know how many 
insects are devoured by liim. Surely, some kind of 
innovation has become neces.sary for preserving our 
food from dust anti flies, espc‘cially when it is known 
that these are carriers of most objectionahle materials, 
both large and microscopic, including the different 
kn)d.s of bacilli. 

■ The filtered water^we drink in Calcutta is the best 
at present available. It has defects which can be 
remedied. The depository tanks want thorough in- 


spection at least twice a year before and after the 
rains. The animal cells, finding there a safe 
place for breeding, furnish the inliabitants of 
the town with a good supply of toxins. For this 
reason, it is safe always to refilter the hydrant water 
in a Pasteur-Chamherland filter. For those who can- 
not afford this apparatus, it is easy to prepare 
a filter of two or three earthen vessels placed 
one ahnve the other, the water coining through 
a small hole in the upper vessel containing large 
and fine sand. Still easier it is to place the 
water in an earthen jar, and after depositing it for a 
day, to transfer the upper half gently and gradually 
to another pot, for use. Fhe remaining half con- 
taining the solid residue, should be thrown away and 
the vessel well cleaned and dried before being refilled. 

'riie use of Linliltered water for culinary pur- 
poses shonhl be deprecated. The danger lies in bear- 
ing the cholera virus to our food, directly from the 
Hooghly water. Persons have been seen to be at- 
tacked by the disease just after bathing in the river 
during a cholera epidemic. This kind of water can 
be used for washing latrines, or for other purpo.ses 
unconnected with food, or for scouring the vessels we 
use for preparing our food. 

In many cases, tank water is the cause. But in 
Calcutta, where almost all the private tanks have been 
or are being filled up, those belonging to the Mu- 
nicipality remain to threaten human life by spread- 
ing infection, and no care is taken of them. The 
Amherst and the College Square tanks are used for 
washing dirty clothes and vessels. Even bathing iis 
allowed. Of the bathing platforms it may be said 
that they can spread the same danger. Clothes con- 
taining all kinds of infection are washed in the reser- 
voirs. Some modifications in construction and use 
are necessary to prevent contamination. 

Good drinking water is as much needed in towns 
as in rural areas not provided with water works. At 
present Bengal is suffering from a water-famine. In 
Hoogly, Burdvvan, Bankura, Birbhoom, the scarcity 
is greatly felt. 'Phe tanks are almost all silted .up. 
They are unable to provide any water for drink. In 
j many places, that element so necessary for human life, 
has to be fetched from distances of two to three miles. 
Men, as well as aninirds, are paying heavy penalties 
for a transgression of sanitary laws in this direction. 
The silting up of tanks is due to want of local 
energy and money. The well-to-do generally resort 
to places provided with comfort, leaving their rural 
habitations. The rapid transmission has been made 
possible, by railway communications, to chief tpwns 
supplied with most of their necessities. Fortrierly, 
vvlien railways were unknown, the wealthy used 
to attend to the re-excavation of tanks for both them- 
selves and others. Their sympathies at present are 
more with towns than their rural homes. • The good 
old Hindu feeling of providing water to the needy 
has almost disappeared. We are in the midst of 
a period of transition which has unsettled almost 
all onr old ideas without even retaining the good. 
In this predicament, any wrong movement of the 
authorities would drive ns from a bad to a worse 
position. The Sanitary Drainage Act is, therefore, 
productive of effects not at all desireable. The real 
want is a sufficient supply of good drinking water 
in almost every place, urban or rural. Cholera and 
malarious fever, the two great scourged of humanity* 
can be checked by only an abundance of good 
water. Even in water-logged places these diseascss 
prevail Instead uf checking them by direct meailia 
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a small and distant cause only was sought to be 
remedied by legislation.. fhe reclamation of 
bogs and marshes can yield enough revenue.^ but 
ic is incornpetant to remove the dreaded foe. Water, 
the chief pabuliun of our blood, is wanted. Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie gave the right hint in open- 
ing the Howrah water works. G(V)d tanks are 
indispensable where bigger schemes are not feas- 
ible. They are to be protected from pollutioii. 
Re-excavation of tanks is not impossible from 
the funds of local or district boards. Wealthy 
men ought to come forward t(' relieve this wati r- 
famine. The protection of tanks can be left 
in the hands of t e authorities, village punchayets 
or other agencies. At any rate, something ought 
to be done for the supply of good drinking water. 
Words are unnecessary to make it more impressive. 

The milk supply is another fruitful source of dis- 
ease. No care is taken for keeping cows in a clean 
or healthy state. The manger is scarcely washed even 
once during a day. The hands of the milkmen and 
the udders of the cows are never batheil before 
milking. The rail-borne supply has other mischiefs. 
The milk is often mixed with tank water soiled 
with cholera discharges or other nuisances. The 
only means of safety that can be adopted is to boil 
the milk well by mixing with it a sufficient quantity 
of hydrant or any other good water. 

From the washerman, again, infection is carried 
to his customers. The precaution which can be ad- 
opted is to expose the clothes to the sun before 
use. In the rainy season, the fire can replace the sun. 
Heat is the best disinfectant. In the proposed dhobi- 
khana rooms should be constructed to store the 
clothes for final distribution to the owners, for if they 
are allowed to be taken to the dhobis house, all pos- 
sible mischief may arise. 

Personal cleanliness should be observed at all times. 
Those who are in the habit of using silk, coarse or 
fine, should bear in mind that it requires constant 
washing as often as do cotton clothes. 

In a case of cholera, before calling in a medical man, 
the first thing to be attended to is to administer four 
or five drops of tincture camphor, to be repeated after 
every stool for three or four times. Chlorodyne is a 
mischievous treatment, for it is a patent medicine and 
the medical practitioners are not expected to 
know its composition. In such a dreadful disease no- 
thing should be ignorantly prescribed. Medical 
authorities in England have pronounced against 
it. It is said to contain opium and hydrocyanic acid, 
among others. Opium is objectionable in cholera, 
for it has the power to suppress urine. The prepara- 
tion of tincture camptior is very easy. In an ounce 
of rectified spirit, four pice worth of pure camphor 
will dissolve witliin a short time to form the requisite 
mixture. The veliicle to administer it, is either 
sugar candy or batasa (small sugar cakes) grooved in 
the middle. The free distribution of tliis medicine 
may be recommended, through the police and the 
post office. Surely, the Local Government ought to 
nse superior to ancient prejudices and spend some- 
thing on this head, for it is a tried remedy. 

Cholera stools should be so disposed off as not to 
lead to any contamination. In Calcutta they are 
to be thrown into the house drainage pits which should 
be flushed immediately. The clothes and bedding 
^f a patient should not be used again before washing 
and drying them well. Much importance should not 
be set on the suggestion of burning them. In 
places where there are no under-ground sewers, all 


ejected matter should be thrown at a safe distance. 
Near a well, cholera washings are positively injuri- 
ous, for percolation may carry them to the water. 
Even into rive‘r.s the dejecta should not be thrown 
for possible infection to the brithers. As for disin- 
fecting rooms, the burning of sulphur is disagreeable 
to the p itient. Hot lime rLil)l)ed on the floor is the best 
deodoriser. Pits and other places outside the rooms, 
can be disinfected with phenyle or carbolic powders, 
riie sick room must be w^;ll ventilated and no crowd 
admitted. Any strong smell may produce difficulty 
of respiration. In cases of collapse hot water bottles 
to the extremities are nec(iss iry. No water ought 
to be allowed for drink and no food given at the 
onset of the disease. The room ought to be free 
from other clothing than what is necessary for the 
sick. Talking or any kind of umiecessary noise should 
be avoided. It h.is been seen frequently that the 
relatives of pritients ask the opinion of the medical 
attendant in the patient’s hearing. Such practice 
should not be allowed. It would not be judicious 
either for the doctor or for the relatives of the sick 
to talk on the subject of his illness before him. Any 
opinion about the gravity of the case should be 
expressed outside the room and to the persons near- 
ly related to the patient. 


to tlic (Sbitor. 


LITERATURE OF BENGAL. IV. 

BiDYAPAI'I. 

Dear Sir — 1 shall now try to solve the problcrai connected 
with the birth-date, birth-place, and parentage of the Poet, 
Bidyapaii, who is commonly regarded as the Chaucer of Ben- 
gal, though some take him for a B.-har man and, therefore, as having 
little to do with Bengali or Bengal. At one time the problems 
seemed insoluble for tlieir dilficiilty. But after a prolonged en- 
quiry, attended with much trouble, I liave got a copy of the worm- 
eaten Panji., wliich contains a few inci Icius of the life of the 
Poet, This book, according to Mr. R. C. Dutr, is an authentic 
history of Bchar and began to be written in 12^8 Saka, 1. 
1325, A. D. But “Evilio from the hermitage of Adwyaita Acharjya’* 
says, in Reis and Rayyet the year 1888, “ they (the Maithils) have 
a very big book, nearly 560 years old, entitled the Panji^ contain- 
ing the pedigree of the kings and Brahmans ol Mitliila.’* My 
object in reproducing these is to give every argument a hearing. 
The following Sanskrit verse appears in the very first page of the 
Panju from which one will be able to calculate the exact date from 
which the Panji began to be written : — 

“Slukay Sri Hari Singha Deva iitipati bhuparkyanilayah jani, 

Tashinadyantamitayaliabdakay dij iganai Panyt probandha krita 
Prom civ: above si )k.a, it is ebjar that il»e Piin]i bcigaa to be written 
111 izqSSaka, (1326 A.D.) daring 'he reign ol' Raja Hari Sing. 

{ .shall at the oiit.sei refer 10 the mit ir.als that arc regarded as 
relevant to the enquiry as abo to tlie opinions that arc current. 

(1) In the year 293 of the era of Lakshman Sen, Raja Siva 

Sing gave the village ol Biipi to Bilyapati Ph-ikur, which is still 
pos3C:>ved by Banamali Thakur and Badarinath fhakiir, the present 
descendeius of il>c Poet, Panji and Tarkar.uiu’s edition of 

Bi lvapati, pag* 2.) 

(2) The d •seendanrs f'f Bidyapiii have preserved a mannscript 
copy of the Srirn.ri-B['(rj^v,nti, wiitten by him on palm leaves in 
349 L. era (1379 Saka or i .|.57, A. D.wde Panji.) 

(3) Bidvapati’s I)nr^^M,jl’fi*aniKj^iniy (composed by order nf 
Rupanarayan, the son ‘ and heir of Raja Bhairava Sing) was 
written during the reign of R<ja Bhairava Sing, which commenced 
in 402 L. era, (1432 Saka or I 

(4) Raja Siva Sing ascended the throne of Mithila in 
339 L. era, corresponding widi 1369 Saka or 1447 A. D. [Pide 
literature of Bengal, p. 27, and Panft) and died in 343 L. era, 
1373 Saka or 145^? A. D. vide Panji, (Farkaratnas edition, p. 3*) 

(c) Some hold that he first saw the light in Bhursoot in 
JesVore in Saka 1355 and died at Navadwip in Saka 1403, and that 
hii name was Basanta Roy, Bidyapati being only a title, conferred 
upon him by Raja Siva Sing in r .cognition of his mcrita. ^ ^ 

(6) In page 43 (footnot.) of KhiHshabansbahaU ebanta, \X !• 
said that Bidyapati was a native of Chatna in the district of 

Ba^kura^ pgper m the August number of the Bengal Magazim 
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for 1874 says that Chandidas is known to have been a native of may fix rightly the year 1108 A. D. as the correct year from 
Birbhum, and Bidyapati must have lived in some neighbouring which the Lakshtnan era commenced. This calculation is cor- 
district 5 secondly, a teacher of the Vishnupur school has, after roborated by the fact that if we deduct the number 78 from 


much local enquiry, learnt that Bidyapati was a native of Chatna 
in the district of Bankura and was a courtier of a petty Raja there 
named Siva Sing ; that Bidyapati was a Brahman by caste has 
sometimes been disputed, but admits of no doubt. He used to 
be called Bidyapati Bhattyacharya. 

(8) In and Rayyct of August 18 of 1888, Babu Jogesh 
Chandra Mookerjee writes “ I find in a journal that he was 
born at Sitahati in 1315 Saka and died at Cutwa in 1403 Saka.’* 

(9) The Bengali hebdomadal Somiprokthha of the Pom lO, 
1929 Samvat (1872, A. D.) says that Bidyapati, who was the son ol 
Bhabanunda Roy, a Brahman by caste, was born in 1355 Saka and 
died at Navadwip in 1403 Saka at the age ol 48. His real name was 
Basanta Roy, Bidyapati being his title. His work goes by the name 
of Basanta Kumar Kdya. 

(10) The late lamented Raj Kristo Mookerjee wrote an article j 

on Bidyapati in the number of Danan of 12S2 B.E. 

It was afterwards collected in his Nana Prabandha, He says, 
“Bidyapati was a native of Mithila and was a Brahman of that 
place. He was a courtier of Raja Siva Sing who ascended the 
throne in 1368 (;/V) Saka. Therefore Bidyapati saw the light about 
the year 1340 Saka, that is, 50 or 60 years before the advent 
of Chaitanya. Raja Siva Sing gave him the village of Bispi, 
which is situated near the present railway station of Barh on 
the E. I. Railway in Bchar. The descendants of the Poet 
are still living in that village. Other accounts of the Poet will 
be found in the Sanskrit work the Panji," {b^ide Nyayaratna’s Dis- 
course on the Bengalee Language^ p. 21). 

1 think there arc no other opinions current. It should be 
stated that the late Raj Kristo Mookerjee was the first scholar who 


iia8, we get the Saka era 1030 from which the Lakshman era 
ran. Pandit Kara Prasad’s calculation is incorrect and should, 
therefore, be rejected. 

A few words on the former opinions : In 293 L. era, (1323 Saka 
and 1401 A.D.), the Poet got Bispi from Siva Sing. The bard must 
have made his mark when the royal favour was shtwn to him, and 
one will be justified in presuming that he was at least 20 or 25; years 
old at the time, chat is, he was born between Sakas 1398 and 1203. 
The year 1303 may, therefore, be taken as the probable birth-date 
of Bidyapati. I have said that Bidyapati’s Durgabhakti Tarangini 
was written daring the reign of Raja Bhairava Sing which com- 
menced in 1432 Saka or 1510 A. D. The Poet must have lived at 
the lime. Now if we fix the year 1438 Saka (1516 A.D.,) as the 
probable date of death of Bidyapati, our supposition will not be 
incredible or erroneous. The Panji does not contain the exact 
dates of birth and death of the Poet. Bidyapati, therefore, was a 
centenarian. 

As regards the Poet’s birth-place, there is much confusion. 
Pandit Panchanan Tarkaratna published an epigram ia his editiorv 
of Bidyapati, which is as follows 

Janama data mor Ganapati Thakur, 

Mithili deshakaru basha, 

Pancha-Gouradhipa Siva Singha bhupa, 

Kripakari layinijapisha. 

Bisafi gram, dankarala muja, 

Rahata hi layinija pasha. 

Lachitna-charana dliyanay kavita nikasai, 

Kabi Bidyapati vana. 

The above passage cannot be found in any edition of the col- 


gave to his countrymen a connected account, however meagre, of lected works of the Poet. It is found in the carefully preserved 
Bidyapati. In ascertaining the birth-date of the Poet, the English or manuscript, written by the forefathers of Srijuta Haradhan Dutta 
the Hindu Era should be settled first from which the era of Laksh- Bhaktanidhi of Badanguujc in the Hugli-Jahanabada district, The 
man Sen began to be reackoned. The whole question hinges upon passage, quoted above, and written by Bidyapati himself, disposes 
it. On this the following data are available. ofF the numerous opinions about the birth-place of the poet. 

(1) In page 94 of Grouray Brahman^ the author Babu Mohim From it, it is evident that Bidyapati was a native of Behar. In 
Chandra Majumdar, says,— “ The present Saka era, 1797, is equal the Pahji, we find the following genealogy : — 

to 767 of the present Lakshman era ; therefore, the era of Lakshman i Bishnu Sarma 2 Haraditya 3 Dharmadiiyt 4 Debadittya 5 
Sen must have commenced in 1030 of the Saka era.” Dharishwar 6 Joy Datta 7 Ganapati 8 Bidyapati 9 Harapati lo 

(2) Pandit Panchanun Tarkaratna, in his edition of Bidyapati, Ratidhar il Raghunath I2 Bishwanath 13 PItambtra 14 Narayana 

tays, — the Lakshman era commenced in 1030 Saka.” 15 Dinamani l6 Tula 17 Eknatha Bhayia 19 Nanilala and 

(3) Prabandnh^ the late Raj Kristo Mookerjee Plianilala 20 Banamali, son of Nanilala, and Badarinath, son of 

writes, — ** At present (at the month of Jaista of B. S. 1282) the Phanilala. These two arc the present living descendants. 

year 767 of the Lukshmaii Era is extant in Mithila, Its correspond- Here is the genealogy of the kings of Mithila, in Pattji 

ing Saka era and English year are 1797 and 1874 respectively. i, Ratneshwar Thakur (130M321) 

Therefore the Lakshman era commenced in 1030 Saka or 1107 2, Voger.hwar Thakur (I32iri325) 

A. D.” ... 3 * Hari Thakur (llari Sing) (1325-1349) 

(4) The last, though not least, is the opinion of Dr. Vobeshwar Tinkur (Bhaba Sing) (*349-1387) 

Rajendralala Mitra, who writes, in page 256 of his huiu-Aryans^ 5. Deva Sing (1387-1447.) 

Vol. IL, “ And lastly wc have^ the fact that^ the era (of Laksh- 6. Siva Sing /"tf/;./; Rupanarayan) (1447-1431) 

man Sen) is still current (in 1 irhoot), und h\ the present year 7. Nara Sing (1474-147^;) (marri^’d Rani Dhirmtti, the 

(1878, A. D.) reckons 771. I he Pandits of Tirhoot reckon the daughter of Raj Pandit Rameshwar,) 

era to be a luni-solar month of Magha, and it must have, therefore, 8. Dhira Sing (1475-1510) 

commenced in January 1106, A. D.” g Bhairava Sing (1510-1524) 

Another archaiologist treads on the same path. Pandit Hara Prasad lo. Riipanarayan (Rainbhadra). 

Sliastri says, in page 45 o( his School Ilhtory of India^ “There is an The twenty-three years’ interval between the reigns of Siva Sing 
era current in Mithila which goes by the name of his (Ballars) son and Nara Sing was the reigns of Queens Padmabati and Luckhi 
Lakshman Sen, and whichcommcnccd from 1 1 19, A, D. (lines 4-7) ” Devi, the widows of Raja Siva Sing, and Biswas Devi, the 

As regards (l) and (2), I have nothing to say. The cal- widow of Padma Sing, brother of Siva Sing. Nara Sing was the son 

cuUtions arc justifiable. The Lakshman era commenced in of Hara Sing, the brother of Deva Sing, the father of Siva Sing, 

1030 Saka, Regarding (3)» (4) and (5), I have to say a Mr. R. C. Dutt states a few facts regarding Bidyapati accurate- 

good deal. Raj Kristo Mookerjee fixes II07, A.D. as the ly in page 27 of his Literature of Bengal, The corresponding 

current English year from which the Lakshman era comracnc- English year of 293 L. era i3*i40l A.D., and can not I400, 
cd, by deducting 7^7 *® 74 * But the Doctor Mitra^ not as Mr. Dutt imakes it. The corresponding Englisir* year of 

only deducts 771 from 1878, but to show his erudition, Saka 1369 should be 1447 and not 1446, as has been shown above, 

originality, and profound antiquarianism, and to impress the Mr. Dutt says, — “ wc further learn from Panji that Siva Sing had 
reader with the idea that he was a most accurate archaao- three wives, Padmavati, Lakhima Devi and Biswa Devi, who after 
legist lessens the number 1107 by one more. Raja Rajendralala th.e death of their husband, successively reigned for 18 months, 9 
Mitra was a very superficial scholar. His want of acquaintance years, and 12 years,” But a different version appears in the Pamt» 

with Sanskrit, ac first hand, was a stumbling-block in his way. He the name of the last queen is Biswas Devi and not Biswa Devi, 

made the calculation most perfunctorily. Instead of adding i to Biswas Devi was the wife of Padma Sing, brother of Raja Siva Sing 

1107, he deducted it from that number, and thus arrived at and not the wife of Raja Siva Sing. After the death of Luckima 

an incorrect result. I shall show the error by an example. Devi whose reign lasted from 1453 to 146a, Biswai Devi, then a 
Suppose an era has commenced in January 1890. Therefore, widow, reigned from 1462 to 1474. Nara Sing next ascended the 
in 1890, its age would be represented by i, in 1891, by 2, throne of Mithila. Siva Sing died childless, and the kingdom was 

in 1892, by 3, in 1893, by 4, in 1894, hy 5, and so on. governed by his two wives Padmavati and Lukhima successively froin 

Now if wc deduct 5 ^‘■^*** *894, vyc get^ 1889 ** com- 1451-1453 and from 1453-1462. After him came the widow of 

anencing year of the era, which is manifestly incorrect. It Padma Sing who died without any issue. She was lucccedcd by 

may thns be seen that one will have to one after deducting Nara Sing, the surviving heir of the family. 

5 from 1895 for arriving at the correct result. Again, to calculate It would seem that Bidyapati played the part of a modern poet 
the corresponding English year of a Bengalee era is not so easy, laureate in the courts of Rajas Deva Sing, Siva Sing, Nara 
The months should be taken into account. The correspond- Sing, Dhira Sing and Bhairava Sing of Mithila, successively* Hi» 


to say. The cal- 
cra commenced in 
I have to say a 
1107, A.D. as the 


ing' English year of the Saka 1030 may be 1108 or 1109, if father, Ganapati was also a worshipper of the Musses. DidyapatPa 
months be taken into account. The year 1 108 ends in the month of contemporary was Chandidas. Chandidas cannot be regarded at 
of the year 1030 Saka and the 1109 commences in the same an imitator of Bidyapati at Mr. Dutt says. No doubt, Chandi^ 
year. But here as we have to deal vyith years and not months, W9 daa vttoxu on the same subject and painted che ftiRO 
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picture, but contemporary poets seldom steal from each other. 
Besides one of tl»e two lived in Beliar, while the other lived in 
Bengal at a very great distance. Printing was unknown. Those in- 
ventions which have facilitated communication, were also unknown. 
The two poets wished to meet once and they met after many 
cliHiculties. The works of the one could not be know.i to the other 
readily. It was no case of Browning reading a copy of Tennyson’s 
work, having got it as a present from his brother poet or purchased 
it of his publishers ; or Tennyson readifig Browrnng’s work having 
got it by the same means. However popular Bidyapati might be, 
it took many years before copies could be multiplied of his songs. 
Under the circumstances, the remark that Chandidas imitated or 


pla'giariscd Bidyapati, would be as true as to say that Sliakcspcarc 
imitated Marlowe and vice versa. It is a baseless assertion. 

Babu Trailokya Nath Bhattyacharya has brougt out an excellent 
biography of Bidyapati. While endorsing every point of the 
pamphlet, I think it is my duty to point out errors which he has 
comrnitted. In calculating the corresponding English and Hindu 
years from which the era of Lakshman Sen began to be reckoned, 
he takes the copper-plate (mentioned in hii book) as the basis 
of his calculation. The last line of tlie plate cannot be the same 
as that which appears in Bhattyacharya’s book. 'Fhe gentleman 
who first found the plate had not succeeded in interpreting the 
line correctly. Mr. Bliaicyacharya should know that the last letter 
of the Bengalee era must coincide witli the last letter of the 
Sainvat era. This is a trick from wliich the dates can be calculated 
correctly. I will show the correct form of the plate from the lol- 


lowing list 
Samvat. E. 

Saka. E. 

B.E. 

l.e. 

1952 

1817 

1302 

787 present year. 

1832 

«797 

1282 

767 

1558 

1323 

808 

*93 

1 163 

1030 

5*5 

beginning of L.era. 

From the 

above it is 

evident 

that the last line of the plate 


cati not be other than “ San 808, 1323 Saka, 1458 Samvat.” This 
exactly tallies with the version of my Behari friend who has so 
generously sent me a copy of the Panji, The last line of 
Mr. Bhattyachaya’s plate is the following: — “San 807, Samvat 
1455, Saka 1321.” I think there arc no commas in the 
original plate. Again, the last letter of the Samvat is markedly 
ditFsreru from the last letter of the Bengalee era. That the discover- 
er of the plate had not succeeded in reading the line correctly 
admits of no doubt. There is another way of proving the 
proposition. If the years in the last line of the plate be correct, 
its difference from the current years must be equal, which is ira- 


thc present year. 


possible from the following : — 

B. E. 

Suinvat E, 

Saka E. 

' 95 * 

1817 

1302 

'455 

1321 

807 

497 

496 

495 


I earnestly request Mr. Bhattyacharya to think of the mat- 
ter more seriously. His method of calculation, which appears 
in the page 14 of Ills book, is ridiculous. Then again while ad- 
mitting that the reign of the three Queens occupied 23 years, Mr. 
Bliattyacharya fixes 1450 as the commencing year and 1470 as 
the en.^ing year of their reigns. Wiierc are the additional three 
years ? * 

The following is the list of Sanskrit works, composed by our 
Poet : 

(1) Puru^ba Pariksha 

(composed by order of Raja Siva Sing.) 

(2) Shaiba Serhasbya S/jra 

(composed by order of Rani Biswas Devi.) 

(3) Bivaga Sara 

(composed by order of Raja Nara Sing Darpya Narain.) 

(4) Gang!} liukyabali 
(U Dam Bak^abali 

(6) Dur^rabhakti Tnrangini 

(composed by order of Rupararayan, the son of Bairava Sing.) 


FREDERIC PINCOTT. 

— The obituary notice of poor Frederic Pincott, from the pen of 
pr. Fiizclwird Hall, in Reis and Rayyet the 21st of March, is, 
indeed, a simple act of justice to the memory of a good man and 
sound Ori'^ntalist. It is very kind of Dr. Hall to write such a notice 
and equally kind of you to publish it. Mr. Pincott was, as is 
truly observed by Dr. Hall^ an iridcfatigiblc worker. His is 
another blight example of the pursuit of knowledge under difiicuit- 
ici. His interest in India was not confined to her languages or 
literature. He truly felt for the Indian people and did his 
best for improving their material condition. For about the last 
4 years, Mr. Pincott was engaged in publishing a monthly trade 
journal, entitled “ Mirror of British Merchandise and Hindustani 
Pictorial’ News^’* in Hindi, Urdu, Bengali, Tamil and English, for 
inviting the attention of the people of India to the value of many 


Indian products required for European and American consumption. 
The journal is a unique on*^?. Primed on excellent toned paper, 
the short articles teemed with soliil information. Miscellaneous 
topics of inrerest were sometimes discusse 1 . I have a copy before 
me of number 23, Vol. I, for October 1892. Besides very interest- 
ing advertisements, tlie subjects treated of are i. Manelicstcr cotton 
goods, 2. A new departure in mercantile policy, 3. The Penrhyn 
Slate quarry, 4. Mountain climbing, 5. Cholera germs, 5. The 
Punjab Trade Association, 6. The Industrial Association of Western 
India, 7. 'Fhc ShariiF of Wazan, 8. Oriental Cotigress, 9. Our 
frontispiece, 10. Gold in India, II. The Crv-»tal Palace, 12. Poverty 
in the midst of Plenty, 13. Locomotive Engines in tlic World, ^ 14. 
Diffusing coal vapours in rooms, 15. Catalogue of bulbs, 16. The 
Jaffa and Jerusalem railway, 17. Morocco, 18. African trade, 19. 
Uganda, 20. Cutlery, 21. Fruit 'Frade, and many others. Few 
Indian journals noticed it or the good it was silently doing. Now 
that Mr. Pincott is dead, I do not know wlicthcr it will be 
continued. 

Mr. Pincott took an active intcresr in the English translation of 
the Mahabharata published by Balm Pratapa Cliandra Roy. 
Almost every month lie used to write to Babu P. C. Roy, and 
since the latter’s deacli, to me, enquiring about various particulars 
connected wiih India. On learning how the wi low of Babu P. C. 
Roy felt a difficulty in issuing the 3 fasciculi of the Englisli transla- 
tion of the Mahabharata that would complete that publication, Mr. 
Pincott drew Professor Max MuIILt’s atteniioii to it. Tlic latter 
thereupon wrote to various persons, requesting them to do what 
they could for removing that difficulty. 

The project Mr. Pincott had formed of rhea cultivation was a 
grand one. It will interest his friends to know that tlic arrange- 
ments he made were completed before his death, so that the money 
he has sunk, upwards of a lakh and a half of Rupees, is safe. ^ It 
will yield to his heirs a proper return. 'Flic object he had in view 
was, as explained by Dr. Hall, to earn a sufficiency, so that he 
might be able to pass the remainder of his days in lettered casc^ in 
England, as also to tcacli the people of India a new industry. I he 
poet has said that “the best laid schcm-*s o’ men and mice aft 
gang agley but the schemes themselves prove the men. There 
was a practical bent in Mr. Pincott's genius which deserves the 
highest commendation. Most of his publications proved eminently 
successful, as noticed by his friend in Reis and R iyyet. If he had 
lived a few more years to prosecute his studies in Sanskrit, he 
would undoubtedly have left his mark on the history of Oriental 
scholarship. 

Mr. Piiicott’s energy was remarkable. When he came to India, 
he was about 60 years of age. He was of strong physique, and 
the hue of health in his face would strike even a casual observer. 
His features were certainly handsome, and his voice was strong 
and deep. His powers of conversation were great. It was a 
pleasure to talk with him. No man could pass ten minutes with 
him without catching a portion of his energy. While talking to 
me of his ptoject of rhea cultivation, he sail that it was certain 
to succeed, and that in a few years he w mid be better known 
in India than any European had been, and iliat rlica would be at 
popular as jute or cotton. 

A labour of love, on vhich Mr. Pincott was engaged, was a 
complete Index to the English translition of the Maliabharata. 
'Fhe suspension of this valnaldc work will be viewed, no doubt, as 

a calamity to the cause of Oriental learning. 

AoMORE N \T'I Banfrjee, 
Manager^ Datazfya Bburata KuryalaytK 


THE NEEM TREE. 

— I have read with great pleasure your almost exhaustive note 
on the Neetn tree, in vour number ol March 21. 1 he fact is not 

generally known that the flowers of the Necm yield a peculiarly 
agreeable perfume, and that the br.r/c that blows through the 
twigs and leaves of the Neem becomes so purified as to improve^ the 
health of the house whose iri mates brenthe it constantly. Fhe 
Hindu physicians value th: Neem so grM:!v as to ascribe especial 
virtues to that specimen of Guduchi or Gulancha ( Tinosp^/ra cordt- 
syii. Menispermum cordijllium), which twines riJiind the branches, 
or spreads itself upon the top, of the Nccm. 

The Gulaiicha is an effective febrifuge. That which grows on 
the Ncem is still more so. , 

I am not sure that you arc correct in your identification oi 

"deafness completely CURED! Any person suffering 
from Deafness, Noises in the Head, &c., may learn of a new, simple 
treatineni| wliich is proving very 'successful in cnuipletel y curing cases 
of all kinds. Full p iriicuhns, including many iiusoliciled lestimonials 
ani newspaper pre-ss n itices, will be sent post free on application. 
The system i’?, without doubt, the most successful ever brought before 
the public. Address, Aural Specialist, Albany Buildings, 39, Victoria, 
Street, Westiniuster, London, S. W. 
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Vuhalahhu The word, a$ you explain, means “the large-eyed 
one.” But who is she? In certain portions ot the Hooghly District, 
the inferior Brahmans in charge of the idols called f^isbalaksbi 
placed upon masonry platforms by the ?oot of the Neem, regard 
the goddess as a form of Durga. The mantras recited in course of 
worship would seem to support this view. There is a celebrated 
image of Vishtilak%hi near Ghattal. The goddess stands on a lion and 
is worshipped during the days that Durga is worshipped. 

Will any of your readers throw further light upon the subject ? 

Bhargava. 


CUSTOMS DINNER. 

MR. SKRINE ON AN UNPOPULAR SERVICE. 

• Mr. Francis H. Skrine, the retiring Collector of Customs, en- 
tertained the superior staff of his establishment at dinner last 
night at M. Bansard’s Hotel de Paris, Dhurrumtollah. The 
table was decorated with flowers kindly furnished by Mr. A. 
Burrup, and by Babus Hem Chunder Mukherji, Alokimohan Raha, 
and Gokul Chunder Goswami of the Statistical Department, 
which gave nearly as much pleasure as the more substantial 
adjuncts of the feast. The guests comprised Messrs. H. Dawson, 
Superintendent of the Preventive Service ; Messrs. R. Amos, A. P. 
and C. C. Bonnaud, H. Bradbury, A. Burrup, C. A. Tweedale, 
R. Mendictta, H. Erskinc Girard, J. Watson, Boughton Chambers, 
Wolferstan, S. S. Cooper, F. W. Newton, H. R. Clark, G. G. 
Vanspall, A. Matthicson, P. Moore, Etheridge, McKennah, Smart, 
MacMillan, Miller, and Captain Maflin. 

Mr. Skrine, in rising to propose the toast “ Success to the Ad- 
ministration of the Customs Department,’* said: My toast is one 
CO which all my guests will join in doing honour, for it implies 
success to our noble selves. Each of us is a wheel in a huge 
machine, and it is within our power to throw it out of gear or 
to increase the efficiency of its working. I have called you to- 
gether in order to promote the latter desideratum. A dinner is my 
excuse because wc Englishmen have long since made up our minds 
that nothing good or durable can be effected without a preliminary 
banquet, and in view of the benefits flowing from friendly inter- 
course out of office hours, I trust that this may be the first of a 
series of annual meetings of the kind. It may be deemed presump- 
tuous In one who, ten months ago, did not know the difference 
between a manifest and a bill of entry to expatiate on the prin- 
ciples which should govern the administration of our great office. 
But we all know that onlookers often see more of a game than 
the players. A fresh mind, and one free from prejudices, may be 
brought to bear on entirely new functions with great advantage 
to the State. It is on this principle, to compare great things with 
small, that our Board of Admiralty at home is constituted. It 
includes a “ Civil Lord *’ who in the course of official cruises of 
inspection is apt to admit ruefully that, though a Briton is popular- 
ly supposed to rule the waves, he cannot always resist their efl^oct 

on his own stomach. • . • 

Well, gentlemen, the first thing that has .struck me is the in- 
vidious* nature of our duties. However tactfully they may be 
oerformed, they can never be anything but a clog on the wheels of 
commerce. Hence, if we do our duty we can never really be 
popular. I read with some uneasiness a reference to ray humble 
self the other day as “ our popular Collector,’* and began to fear 
lest I had been, after all, too easy-going. But an antidote was 
at hand in a column and a half of elephantine satire in another 
paper. Yes, gentlemen, even a Native print, couched in what its 
conductors fijndly suppose is English, has irs^ uses. Like the 
skeleton at Trimalcion’s splendid banquet, it reminds us that we 
arc mortals. The odium attaching to our office is as old as civi- 
lisation. In the New Testament “publicans,** meaning Ciiscoms 
authorities, arc bracketed with sinners. All classes seem to regard 
20 evasion of our dues as a proof of smartness rather than of 
moral obliquity. There is, probably, no one present who can lay 
bis hand on his heart and say that he has never smuggled. I 
certainly cannot do so. Having a hostile public to reckon with 
wc must “ gang warily ** if wc would not “ make the band play,** 
as official slang has it. I have always felt it a great help in guiding 
my steps aright to imagine myself labelled with a ticket conipi- 
CAiously inscribed “ public servant.** An officer of the Custom 
House is the servant of every raxpayee and owes him the same 
courtesy and consideration as he owes to his own superiors. This 
is an unimpeachable view of our relations with the trading classes ; 
but how often is it ignored! “Jacks in office ** arc rarer in this 
country, in spite of the organized calumny of the Native press, 
elsewhere — the United States and the continent of Europe 
for instance. But we should ail of us be the better for keeping 
this golden rule ip mind. It may be acted on without the 
.sacrifice of an iota Nof self-respect or of the just claims of Gov- 
ernment. , , i. . . 

dir own position, however, is not the only factor in the pro- 
blem. That of the public with whom we deal must also be kept 
in mind. Novy, the merchants of Calcutta are second to no body 


of men in culture, hospitality, and public spirit, and yet they work 
under most trying conditions. The climate of Calcutta unduly 
stimulates while it exhausts the vital functions. The great develop* 
meat of communications has led to “ cutting ** and to competition, 
often grossly unfair on the part of foreign rivals, for whose benefit 
rather than our own wc appear to have accepted the burden of 
empire. Make allowance for the “ black care” which sits behind the 
Anglo -Indian merchant, and remember that he is in the same plight 
as ourselves, who have certainly not come to India for change of air. 

How far my own efforts have conduced to the ^greasing of the 
wheels of trade I leave you to determine. Strenuous efforts have 
been made to check the importation of fraudulent goods, and the 
wholesale counterfeiting of British marks. Many needless formalilici 
have been swept away. A classification list has been issued enabling 
importers to discern, almost at a glance, the duty payable on any 
given article. A scheme involving great labour for reorganizing the 
establishments has been submitted to Government. Our Provident 
Funds have been placed on a new basis. But much remains to do 
ere the Custom House can be considered to be in line with modern 
requirements. We arc living in a period of transition when “white 
wings** are finally giving up the struggle with steam, and we must 
relax no effort in order to lessen the detention of vessels in port. 
What has been done is due largely to the advice and co-operation of 
you, my colleagues. In bidding you farewell, I may say with 
perfect truth that I look back with pleasure on our intercourse, 
and that I cherish the warmest wishes for the future success and 
happiness of you all. — The Englishman^ March 3** 


HOW DID THE THIEF GET IN ? 

You wake up some morning and miss your watch, your purse, 
your best clothes and other valuables. Yet neither you nor any 
member of your family heard a sound during the night. Neither is 
there a sign of how the thief got into the house nor by what road he 
decamped. You rush round and tell the police, and also decide to 
keep a dog and a shot gun. You will let thieves know they nuisn l 
come fooling around your picmiscs after this. A sensible procedure. 
Meanwhile your watch, your money, &c., are gone. Quite so. 

Now suppose 1 should tell you that the theif who stole your property 
never entered your house at all ; that he was born in it : had lived 
twenty years in it ; never had been out of it till he went off with 

your things, albeit not a smil’ of you had ever seen or heard of him. 

What would you say to me ? Yi»u would rail me an idiot and 

threaten to have me sent bark to the asylum. But don’t be too sure, 

♦‘Later on," says Mr. Heakin, “ rheumatism struck into my system 
and I had pains all over me. I was confined to my bed for three 
months with it nod could not dress myself. In this general condition 
I continued for five years. One after another I was treated by fourim 
doctors in that time, hut their medicines did me little or iin good,. 
At one time I went to the lofiimary at Shrewsbury, where they 
l.*ated me for heart disease ; but I got worse and feeling anxious, re- 
turned home.” . . 

How he was finally cured we will mention in a mmme. First, 
however, about Ins rheum n ism Every inlelligeiil person knows that 
rheuniatism and gout (uh twin brotner) is virtually a universal ailment. 
If does its cruel and body-racking woik m every country and rlimatf. 
No oiher malady causes so va^t an aggregate of suff-riiig and dis- 
aoility. Wuaicver will cure it is worth more money in Englaud than 
a gold mine lu every coiintrv. 

Bui does rheumatism “ stuke into” the system as a bullet or a knife 
mo'ht sirfk** into it ? N * Rheum alism is a thief wtof steals away our 
omfori and strength ; but it a thief, as I said, who is born in ihi 
^remises. lu other words, it is one — and only one — of the direct 
oiisequenrcs of lodigesiioo and dyspepsia. And this is the why 
lid w^iictefore ; Indigestion creates a poison called uric acid ; this 
cid como.nes with the chloride of sodium to form a salt ; this salt 

I ur lie of sodium, whifh is deposited in the form of sharp crystals 

II tlie moscles and joints. Then comes infl immatiou and agony, 
therwise rheum uism. Thus you perceive that it doesn’t come from 
he outside hut from the inside— from the stomach. Our friend’s cold, 
aught in the mine, didn’t produce Ins rheumatism, it clogged his skin 
imi so kept all the poison in his body instead of letting part of it out. 

Here is oiu very good friend Mr. Richard Heakin, of Pcntervln, 
kiloD who expresses an opinion in this line. Let us have his 
xHCt ’ words. He says : “ Rheumatism struck into my system}^ Of 
oiirse we understand that he speaks after the mnnnfr of men. 
f.ui know we talk of being “attacked” by lhi«, ”''1!®!;®'’'",: 

ilaiiit as though diseases were like soldiers or wild beasts. “ Dngjn I 
nake any odds," do vou sav? Beg paidon, but it does— heavy oddf. 
^or it teaches us to look in the wrong direction for danger. Do you 

Thirteen years ago, in the spring of 1880, whilst working jn the 
Roman Gravel Lead Mines, Mr. Heakin took a bad cold. He g‘j 
jver the cold, but not over what followed It. He was feeble, erithout 
mpeilte, and h id a deal of pain in the chest and sides. Hieeyej 
ind skin were timed yellow, and his bands and feel were cold and 
riamniy. Frequently he would break out into e cold .peripiretion, as 
\ man does on receiving a nervous siiock caused by lometbiiig feerfu 
nr horrible. He was also troubled with pain at the heart and 
ipells of difficult breathing— what medical ® 

*^Mr. Heakin adds : “ I was cured at last by Seigel*f Ctir« 

live Syrup, and without it I believed I should have been dead m% 

Very likely, very likely ; for this thie^ altkhagh he may- 
for his opportupity, isn’t always satisfied fO.ami peray with* Ottf- 
and our money : he ofte,D takea life too* 
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INDU aENEBAL STEAM NAVIGIA- 
TION Oo., Ld. 

IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

The undersigned beg to give notice that they 
are prepared to insure at veiy favourable rates, 
upon F. P. A. terms only, all and any goods 
(with the exception nf Tea) shipped by steam- 
er and flats to or from any station on their 
Inland Services. 

For further particulars apply to — 

KILBURN & Co., 

Managing Agents. 

Calcutta : 'j 

4, FAIRLIK I’LACE, > 

The 12th March 1896. J 
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CAUTION ! 

It having been notified to the Proprietor of 
Beecham’s Pills that certain unscrupulous 
dealers have recently been perpetrating a 
fraud in connection with the 4 anna box lately 
introduced, the public are requested to see 
that the retail prices, (w>., 4 annas, 8 annas 
^2 annas or ir. i %d. and Rs, 2 or 2s. 
9</.) are dearly printed on tlie lid of each box. 
The fraud to which attention is drawn is that 
‘m the case of the two smaller sizes the prices 
have been obliterated and the boxes represent- 
ed to be of higher value than they really 
are. 


Sole Wholesale Agents for India, Burma and 
Ceylon. 

G. ATHERTON & GO., 

3, NEW CHINA BAZAAR STREET. 
Calcutta. 

Notice.— S hould any difficulty be experi- 
enced in obtaining supplies the Agents will be 
happy tn forward sample boxes at above Rupee 
rates plus F. P, P. Charges and Postages, 


TEXT BOOKS IN ENGLISH. 

By S.ARADA PRASAD BANERJEK. 

ENGLISH PREPARATORY 
COURSE 

For 3rd Class. 

INDIA READERS NO. 3 

For 4th Class. 

The above are approved by the Central 
Text-Book Committee. 

INDIA READERS NO. 2 

For sth Class. 

INDIA READERS NO. 1 

For 6th Class. 

These books are of remarkably simple style 
and quite suited to Indian students. 

In the Press 

SFEOIMEN FAFEBS AND ANSWEBS 

On the English Entrance Course for 1897. 
To be had of 

S. K. LAHIRI St Co., 

College Square, Calcutta. 


The Volume, uniform with Mookerjee’s 
Travels and Voyages in Bens^al^ consists of 
more than 500 p igt'S and contains 

PORTRAIT OK THE DOCTOR. 
DEDIC.ATION (To Sir W. W. Hunter.) 

HIS LIFE STORY. 

CORRESPONDENCE OF DR. S.’ C. MOOKERJEE. 

Letters 

to, from Ardagh, Col. Sir J.C., 

to Atkinson the Late Mr. E.F.T., C.S. 

to Baneijee, Babn Jyotish Chunder. 

from Baneijee, the late Revd. Dr. K. M. 

to Bnneijee, Babn Sarodaprasad. 

from Bell, the late Major Evans. 

from Bhaddaiir, Chief of. 

to Binaya Krishna, Raja. 

to Chrlii, Rai Bahadur Ananda. 

to Chattel jee, Mr. K. M. 

from Clarke, Mr. s.EJ. 

from, to Colvin, Sir Auckland. 

to, from Diiffcrin and Ava, the Marquis of. 

from Evans, the Hon'ble Sir Griffith H.P. 

to Ganguli, Oabu Kisari Mohan. 

to Ghose, Babu Nabo Kissen. 

to Ghosh, Babu Kali Prosaniia. 

to Graham, Mr. W. 

from Griffin, Sir Lepel. 

from Giiha, Babn Saroda Kant. 

to Hall, Dr. Fitz Edward. 

from Hume, Mr. Allan O, 

from Hunter, Sir W. W. 

to Jenkins, Mr. Edward. 

to Jnng, the late Nawab Sir Salar, 

to Knight, Mr. Paul. 

from Knight, the late Mr. Robert. 

from Lansdowne, the Marquis of. 

to Law, Kumar Kristodas. 

to Lyon, Mr. Percy C. 

I to Mahomed, Moulvi Syed. 

[ to Mallik, Mr. H. C. 

j to Marsion, Miss Ann. 

from Mctha, Mr. R. D. 
to Mitra, the late Raja Dr. Rajendralala. 
to Mookerjee, late Raja Dakhinaranjai). 
from Mookerjee, Mr. J. C. 
from M'Neil, Professor H. (San Francisco), 
to, from Murshidabad, the Nawab Baha- 
door of. 

from Nayaratna, M.ihatnahapadhya M. C. 

from Osborn, the laic Colonel Robert D. 

to Rao, Mr. G. Viorkata Appa. 

to Rao, the Liic S»r T. Madhava. 

to Ralligan, .Sir William H. 

from Rosebery, Earl of. 

to, from Rontledge, Mr. James. 

from Russell, Sir W. H. 

to Row, Mr. G Syainala. 

to Sastri, the Hon’ble A. Sashiah. 

to Sinha, B ibu Brahinananda, 

from Sircar, Dr. M.ihendralal. 

from Stanley, Lord, of Abierley. 

from, to Townsend, Mr. Meredith. 

to Underwood, Capiain T. O, 

to, from VambiSiy, Professor Arminius. 

to Vcncalaramaniah, Mr. G. 

to Vizianagram, Maharaja of. 

to, from Wall.ace, Sir Donald Mackenzie. 

to Wood-Mason, the late Professor). 

LETTERS(& TELK(JRAMS) of CONDOLENCE, from 
Abdus Snbhan, Moidvi A. K, M. 

Ameer Hossem, Hon’ble Nawab Syed. 
Ardagh, Colnnel Sir J C. 

Baneriee, Babn M inmathanath, 

Banerjee, Rai Bahadur, Shib Chunder. 
Barth, M. A. 

Belch ambers, Mr. R. 

Deb, Babu Maiiahar. 

Dutt, Mr. O. C. 

Dutt, Bnbn Prosaddoss. 

Elgin, Lord. 

Ghose, Babu Narendra K. 


Ghosh, Babu Kali Prasanna. 

Graham, Mr. William. 

Hall, Dr. Fitz Edward. 

Haridas Viharidas Desai, the late Dewan. 
Iyer, Mr. A. Krishnasvvarni. 

Lambert, Sir John. 

Mahomed, Moulvi Syed. 

Miira, Mr. B. C. 

Muter, Babn Sidheshnr. 

Mookeijee, Raja Peary Mohan. 

Mookerjee, Babn Snrendra Nath. 
Murshidabad, the Nawab Bahadoor of. 
Routledge, Mr. James. 

Roy, Babu E. C. 

Roy, B ibii Sarat Chunder. 

Stnyal, Babu Dinabundho. 

Saviiri Library. 

Tippera, the Bara Thakur of. 

Vainb^ry, Professor Arminius. 

Vizianagram, the Maharaja of, 

POSTSCRIPT. 

After paying the expenses of the publication, 
the surplus will be placed wholly at the dis- 
posal of the family of the deceased man of 
letters. 


Orders to be made to the Business Manag- 
er, “An Indian Journalist,” at the Bee 
Press, I. Uckoor Diitt’s Lane, Wellington 
Street, Calcutta. 

OPINION ON THE BOOK. 

It is a most interesting record of the life of 
a remarkable man. — Mr. H. Babington Smith, 
private Secretary to the Viceroy, 5ih October 

1895. 

Dr. Mookerjee was a famous letter-writer, 
and there is a breezy freshness and originality 
about his correspondence which make it 
very interesting reading. — Sir Alfred W. Corft, 
K.C.LF.., Director of Public Instuction, Bengal. 
26th September, 1895. 

It is not that amid the pressure of harassing 
official duties an English Civilian can find 
either time or opportunity to pay so graceful 
a tribute to the memory of a native personality 
as F. H. Skrine has done in his biography ef 
the late Dr. Sambhu Chunder Mookerjee, the 
well-known Bengal journalist (Calcutta : 
Thacker, Spink and Co.) ; nor are there many 
, who are more worthy of being thus honoured 
than the late Editor of ReU and Rayyei, 

We may at any rate cordially agree with Mr. 
Skrine that the story of Mookerjee’s life, with 
all its lights and shadow*, is pregnant with 
lessons for those who desire to know the real 
India. 

No weekly paper, Mr, Skrine tells us, not 
even the Hmdoo Patriot^ in its palmiest days 
I under Krisiodas Pal, enjoyed a degree of in- 
fluence in any way aopn>aching that which was 
soon attained by Reii and RayyeL 
, .A man of large heart and great qualiti- 
es, his death from pneumonia in the early 
spring in the last year was a distinct and 
heavy loss to Indian journalism, and it was 
an admirable idea on Mr. Skrine’s part to put 
his Life and Letters upon record. — The Times 
of Jndia^ (Bombay) September 30, 1895. 

It is rarely that the life of an Indian journal- 
ist becomes worthy of publication ; it is more 
rarely still that such a life comes to be written 
by an Anglo-Indian and a member of the 
Indian Civil Service. But, it has come. t« 
pass that in the land of the Bengali Babtis, 
the life of at least one man among Indian 
jfiiiriialists has been considered worthy of 
being written by an Englishman. — The 
Madras Standard^ (Madras) September 30, 
1895. 

The late Editor of Reis and Ravyet was a 
profound student and an accomplished writer, 
who has left his mark on Indian journalism. 
In that he has found a Civilian like Mr. 
Skrine to record the story of his life he is 
more fortunate than the great Krisiodas Pal 
himself.— The Tribune^ (Lahore) October 2, 
1895. 

For much of the biographical matter that 
issues 90 freely from the press an apology s 
needed. Had no biography of Dr. Mookerjee, 
the Editor of Reis and Rayyei^ appeared, an 
explanation would have been looked for. A man 
of bis remarkable personality, who was easily 
first among native Indian journalists, and i« 
many respects occupied a higher plane tha* 
they did, and looked at public affairs from g 
different point of view from theirs, could lot 
be suffered to sink into oblivion without som# 
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ati^»npt to perpetii-ite his mt^rnory by the usual 
expedient of a “ life.” The difficulties common 
to all biographers have in this case been in- 
creased by special circumstances, not the least 
of which is (hat the author belongs to a diflTer- 
cnt race from the subject. It is true that 
among Eoglidimen there were many admirers 
of the learned Doctor, and that he on his side 
nnderslood the English character as few 
foreigners understand it. But in spite of this 
and his remarkable assimilation of English 
modes of thought and expression, Dr. Monker- 
jee remained to the last a Brahman of the 
Brahmans— a conservation of the best of his 
inheritance that wins nothing but respect and 
approval. In consequence of this, his ideal 
biographer would have been one of his own 
disciples, with the same inherited syinp«ithies, 
and trained like him in Western learning. li 
Bengal had produced such another man as Dr. 
Mookerjee, it was he who should have written 
his life. 

The biography is warmly appreciative 
without being needlessly laudatory ; it gives 
•n the whole a complete picture of the man 
and in the book there is not a dull page. 

A few of the letters addressed to Dr. Moo. 
kerjee are of such minor importance that they 
might have been omitted with advantage, but 
not a word of his own letters could have been 
spared. To say that he writes idiomatic Eng 
lish is to say what is short of the truth. His 
diction is easy and correct, clear and straight- 
forward. without Oriental luxuriance or striving 
after effect. Perhaps he is never so charming 
as when he is laying down the laws of literary 
form to young aspirants to fame. The letter 
on page 285, for instance, is a delightful piece 
of criticism : it is delicate plain-speaking, and 
he accomplishes the difficult feat of telling a 
would-be poet that his productions are not 
in the smallest degree poetry, without one 
may conclude, either offending the youth or 
repreising his ardour. 

For much more that N well worth reading we 
must refer readers to the volume itself. Intrin- 
•ically it is a oook worth buying and reading. 
—The Pioneer y (Allahabad) O-'t. 5, 1895. 

The career of “An Indian Jouanalist” as 
described by F. H. Skrine of the Indian Civil 
Service is ex,ceedingly interesting, 

Mookerjee s letters are marvels of pure dic- 
tion which is heightened by his nervous style. 

The life has been told by Mr. Skrine in a very 
pleasant manner and which should make it po- j 
pillar not only with Bengalis but with all those 
who are abje to appreciate merit unmarred by 
ostentation and earnestness unspoiled by 
harshness,— The Muhammadan, (Madras) Oct. 

5f *^95 

The work leaves nothing to be desired either 
in the way of completeness, impartiality, or 
lifelike portrayal of character. 

Mr, Skrine deals with his interesting subject 
with the unfailing Instinct of the biographer. 
Every side of Dr. Mooke»jee’s complex 
character is treated with sympathy tempered 
by discrimination. 

Mr. Skrine’s narrative certainly impresses 
one with the individuality of a rem.irkabie man. 

Mookerjee’s own letters show that he had 
not only acquired a commaiKl of clear and 
flexible English but that he had also assimi- 
lated that sturdy independence of thought 
and character which is supposed to be a pecu- 
liar possession of naiives of Great Britain. 

His reading and the stores of his general in- 
formation appear to have been, c<»nsideriiig 
his opportunities, little less than marvelliuis. 

One of the first to express his condolence 
with the f:»ni*ly of the d»*C‘“Hsed wiiier was the 
present Viceroy, Lord Elgin. Mookerjee ap- 
pears to have won the affection not only of 
the dignitaries with wlmm he came in contact, 
but also of those in huv estate. 

The impression left upon the mind upon 
laying down the book is that of a good and 
able man whose career iias l)e'»n graphic.ally 
portrayed.— The En^luhman, (C ilciiit.’i) Oc- 
tober 1 5, 1895. 

The career of an eminent Bengali editor, 

\yho di^d in 1894, throws a rtin ms light upon 
the race elements and heteio iry influences 
which affect the criticisms of Indian journal- 
iltf on British rule. . 

The “ Life and Letters of Dr. S. C. Moo- 
ktrj«e,” a hook jii >i edited by a distinguished 
, piVtiian in Cair'ntu, (akcf us beiiiiid the scenes 

of Indian join nahsm. 

It is a arrative, written with insight and a 


complete mastery of the facts, of how a clever 
youth gradually grew into one 0 the ablest 
leadet-writers in Bengal, and still more gradu- 
ally matured into one of the fairest-minded 
editors that western education in India has 
yet produced. If the training and experience 
which develop the journalist in England are 
sometimes varied, they seem iu India to have 
an even wider range. 

But the object of this notice is to show how 
a great Bengali journalist is made ; space ^r- 
bids us to enter upon his actual perform nnees. 
They will be found set forth at sufficient 
length, and with much felicity of expression, 
in Mr. Skriiie’s admirable monograph. It is 
characteristic of the noble service to which 
Mr. Skrine belongs, that such a book should 
have issued from its ranks. Dr. Mookerjee 
was no optimist. Ooeof Iiih brilliant speeches 
contained the following sentence “ India 
has neither the soil nor the elasticity enjoyed 
by young and vigorous communities, but pre- 
sent the arid rocks and deserts of an effete 
civilization, hardly stirred to a semblance of 
life by a foreign occupation dozing over its 
easily.gaioed advantages.” This was true of 
the pre-Mutiiiy India of 1851. If it is no 
longer true of the Queen’s India of 1895, we 
owe It in no small measure to Indian journalists 
like Dr. Mookerjee who have labnured, amid 
some misrepresentation, to quicken the 
“ semblance of life ” into a living realiiy.— The 
TimeSy (London) October 14, 1895. 
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CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

RECOLLECTIONS. 

I. 

Ah 1 Summer time, sweet Summer scene, 

When all the golden days. 

Linked hand in hand, like moon-lit fays. 
Danced o’er the deepening green. 

When, from the top of Pelier down, 

We saw the sun descend, 

With smiles that blessings seemed to send 
To our d«ar native town. 

And when we saw him rise again 
High o’er the hills at morti— 

God’s glorious prophet daily born 
To preach goodwill to men — 


To see their dear bright depths first stirred 
By the far breath of thought. 

To feel our trembling hearts o’etfraught 
With rapture when we heard 

Her first clear laivgh, which might have been 
A cherub’s laugh at play— 

Ah ! love, thou camt but join and say 
Sweet Summer time and scene. 

IV. 

Sweet Summer time, sweet Summer days, 
One day I must recall ; 

One day, the brightest of them ail. 

Must mark with special praise. 

Twas when at length in genial showers 
The spring attained its close ; 

And June with many a myriad rose 
Incarnadined the bowers. 


Goodwill and peace to all between 
The gates of night and day- 
join with me, love, and with me say 
Sweet Summer time and scene. 

II. 

Sweet Summertime, true age of gold, 
When hand in hand we went 
Slow by the quickening shrubs, intent 
To see the buds unfold. 

To tnacc new wild flowers in the grass. 
New blossoms on the bough, 

And see tfle water-lilies now 
Rise o’er their liquid glass. 

When from the fond and folding gale 
The scented briar I pulled, 

Or for thy kindred bosom culled 
The lily of the vale. 

Thou without whom were dark the green, 
The golden turned to gray. 

Join with me, love, and with me say 
Sweet Summer time and scene. 

111 . 

Sweet Summer time, delight's brief reign, 
Thou hast one memory still. 

Dearer than ever tree nr hill 
Yet stretched along life’s plain, 

Stranger than all the wond’rous whole, 
Flowers, fields, and sunset skies-^ 

To fee within our infant’s eyes 
The awakening of the soul. 


Led by the bright and sun-warm air, 

We left our indoor nooks ; 

Thou with my papers and my books, 
And I thy garden chair $ 

Crossed the broad, level garden walks, 

With countless roses lined ; 

And where the apple still inclined 
Its blossoms o’er the box, 

Near to the lilacs round the pond, 

III its stone ring hard by, 

We took our seats, where, save the sky. 
And the few forest trees beyond 

The garden wall, we nothing saw, 

But flowers and blossoms, and we heard 
Nought but the whirring of some bird 
Or the rooks’ distant, clamorous caw. 

And in the shade*wesaw the face 
Of our dear Mary sleeping near, 

And thou wert by to smile and hear, 
And speak with innate truth and grace. 

There through the pleasant noontide hours 
My task of echoed song I sung ; 
Turning the golden southern tougue 
Into the iron ore of ours 1 
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’Twas the great Spanish master’s pride, 

The story of the hero proved ; 

'T was how the Moorish princess loved, 
And how the drin Fernando died. 

0, happiest season ever seen, 

O, day, indeed the happiest day ; 

Join with me, love, and with me say 
Sweet Summer time and scene. 


One picture more before I close 

Fond Memory’s fast dissolving views ; 

One picture more before I lose 
The radiant outlines ns they rose. 

’Tis evening, and we leave the porch, 

And for the hiiiuiiedth lime admire 
The Rhododendron’s cones of fire 
Rise round the tree, like totcli o’ertoich. 

And for the hundredth time point out 

Each favouiite blossom and peifume — 

If the while lilac still doth bloom. 

Or the pink hawthorn fadeth out : 

And hy the latirel’d wall, and o’er 

The fields of young green corn we're gone ; 
And by the outer gate, and on 
To our dear friend’s ofi-irodden door. 

And there In cheeifnl talk we stay, 

TiINdeepening twilight warns us home ; 
Then once again we backward roam 
Calmly and slow the well-known way— 

And linger for the expected view — 

Day’s dying gleam upon the hill ; 

Or listen for the whip-poor-will, 

Or the too seldom shy cuckoo. 

At home the historic page we glean, 

And muse, and hope, ami praise and pray — 
Join with me, love, as then, and say 
Sweet Summer time and scene 1 
^Tht Dublin University Ma^asine. 


Alexander II., and having ascertained from the colonel of the i^gi- 
ment the above details, he promised to use his influence with ihe 
E'lioress to obtain the gill's admission into one of the governmental 
institutes for the education of females. In 1880 she tjlas installed 
ill the Alexauder-M'iria Institute at Warsaw as a pensioner nf the 
Eoioress, whrre she has completed the cuiriculnm in a highly *«ucce»s- 
ful m inner. This event was celebrated with high religious ceremonies 
and hnllinnt festivities hy this regiment 0/ Finlanders, which may 
well he proud to add this act of iiumaiiity to the roll of its maitial 
tleeds.” 

The acronnl is accomp.anied hy a portrait of attraciive appearance, 
which lentls additional interest to the dangliter of the Kexholm 
R'*giment. We long to know what became of her after leaving 
schonl. We shall be obliged to any correspondent who may supply 
the inform ilion. 

• « 

Tiir Tnnes writes : — 

^‘In conne»*tion with the apnro irhing Millenium Exhibition, Professor 
Vamhdrv, of the Budapest University, delivered a lecture in Vienna 
on the history of the Hnnganau nation, which he traced to a band 
of Asiatic nomads. He went «>n to say that Hungary had invariably 
formed an insurmounlable barrier ag.iinst the barbarism of the Ea*>t. 
Had it not l>een for her stubhorn resistance to the Turkish hordes 
the progress of West and Central Europe would have been retarded 
for hundreds of y*“ars. Owing to Hungary’s perpetual readiness for 
war the intellectual condition of the country had remained behind. 
During the p isi two ceniuries this had been remedied. There is 
scarcely any trace left of his Asi.ilic extraction in the modern 
Magyar.” 

We published in onr issue of the 8th of Februriry last the prospectus 
of, as it is called, the Millennial Festival of Hungary. It also appeared 
subsequently in the G izette of India^ with, what we think, an iinrnmpli- 
mentary p iss ige (as in the prospectus) against the Turk, considering 
that “ His Imperial M ijesry the Sultan will send (to the Exhibition) 
the precious relics of those of His illnsirioiis Predecessors on the 
Ottoman Throne who, in the pist, have materially influenced the 
destinies of Hungary,” The festivities will commenee on May 2, 
when the Exhibition will be in.iugurated by the Emperor Francis 
Joseph. 

#*#• 

Tiikre are in London 483 newspapers and 1,357 in the rest of 
England. Wiles has 100, Scotland 226, Ireland 169 and the British 
Isles only 20, making a total of 2,355. Besides these, there are 2,097 
magazines, of which 507 are religions publications. Mr. Henry Sell 
in his “ The World’s Press” estimates that ;£4,ooo,ooo a year is 
spent in advertisements, and that 1,500,000,000 copies of newspapers 
are sold in London alone. ' 

• 

• • 

In the Swiss canton of Schvvyz they are f»r vivisection for purely 
scientific purposes. Viviscciionisls profess no other purpose. 


WEEKLYANA. 

The Illustrated Naval and Milituy Ma^azine^ a monthly journal 
devoted to all subjects comiecied with H-r M ijestv’s land and sea 
forces, in its new series, Vo). VI., N », 22, O*toher 1890, wrote thus of 
Ayesha, the daughter of the K'‘xh.»lm R ’giincni : — 

“On the 30ih June, so we aie infurmp-l hy the Vsemirnaya llluUrat- 
ziu of .St. Pclcrsbtirg, the K^-xiiolni R«-”iineni of Gimadiers celebrated 
the leaving school of Ayesha, altiis M.iti.i K oiisraniinovnH at 
Warsaw, where she was educated at iiie cost of the late Tziiin.a. 

In 1877 this regiment, aftet the f.ill «»f Plevna, piirsue<l the army 
of Suleiman Pasha through the passes of the ii.ilkans. Notwith- 
standing the humane treatment accouied them, the p.inic-sttik»*n in 
habitants of Turkish ‘ingiu ah indoned then homes in crowds, fl»»eing 
n the direction of Constantinople. The greater part of the road 
from Philippopolis to Adnanople w.\s stiewn with the stiffened corpses 
of men, women, and chtlciien lying among the dead bodies of horses, 
bullocks, broken-down carts, and all sorts of rubbish. In the midst 
of this fearful scene, a non-conrnisibioned officer of the niiliiary train, 
named Savenka, irmaikcd a dying woman, who by signs drew his 
attention to a ragged little gill, her daughlet, who was sitting beside 
her, starving and half-petished with cold. Ttie child being no more 
than five years old, It IS not surprising that she was totally ignorant 
of her own origin and history, further then that her name was Ayesha. 
She only knew that ihe dead woman was her mother, and that her 
father was a soldier, who, as it vvonid appear, had been slam in action. 
She had no knowledge as to their place of resnience. 

Until the close of the war, Ayesha remained with the baggage train 
under the care <‘f Captain Petersen, On the return of the regiment 
to Warsaw, the child was christened Maria, with the cognomen of 
Konstantinovna, from her godf.ither KonovalofTs Christian n.ame, 
the surname of Kexholm being added in remembrance of the regi- 
ment which h.Td rescued Her. A subscription was then made among 
tbf officers for a siiihII fund to assure her future, and its management 
^s confided to a committee of trustees chosen from among them. 
'*ntr portrait iubsequently attracted the notice of the late Emperor 


Here is a remedy for a black eye : 

*• There is nothing to compare with the tincture or strong infusion 
of capsicum annum inix»*d wiih an equ il bulk of mucilage or gnm ira- 
bic, and with the addiiion of a few drops of glycerine. This slnmld 
be painted all over the biuiscd siitface with a camel's hair pencil 
and alhnved to dry on, a second or third coating being applied as soon 
as ilie fiij»f is diy. Ifiione as soon as the injury is inflicted, says the 
Medical Proic^res’iy tins treatment will invariably prevent blackening 
of »he bruised tissue. Tue same lemedy has no equal in rheumatic sore 
siilfncck.” 

Capsicum has been successfully tried in rheumatism in India for a 
long lime. ^ 

• • 

Six sanitariums have been opened in Germany for treatment of con- 
sumptives with constant exposure to cold air. The air is passed 
throngli the bed room at night, and during the day the patient is kept 
in the open air. It is said that pure cold air quiets cough, 
lessens the leniperalure, arrests night sweats, improves the app»'fiie and 
modifies o*- arrests the course of the disease. The efficacy of the 
treaiinent is not yet accepted. 

• 

• « 

The Government of the N.-VV. Provinces and Oudb have issued 
fie'sh rules regarding the submission of petitions and their disposal* 
They are : 

1. A petition must be oroperly authenticated by the signature of 
the peiiiioner ; it should be submitteo through the head of the office 
or dep;utm''ni to which (if any) the petitioner belongs, and the for- 
warding officer should submit the petition with nii expression of hit 
opinion through the usual official channel. 

2. A petition must be written in intelligible, respectful, and temper- 
ate language. 

3. If a petition is an appeal from, or is connected with an nrdpr 
passed by, a siybordinate aiuhority, copies of the orders passed to 
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thi case must be submitted ; similarly if the petition is one for mercy 
or pardon, or is c<»niiecied with a judicial decision, copies of decisions 
of :he courts should, except in the case of capital sentences, be 
submitted. 

4. Petitions against orders punishing or upbolding orders of 
■punishment if G ivernment servants must be submitted, unless satis- 
factory explanation is given of the delay, within six months from 
the date of siicii oiders. 

5. Petitions will not be accepted from one person on behalf of 
another unless supported by a duly executed and stamped power-of- 
attorney. The only exception to tnis rule is the case of persons in 
jail or other duress whose petitions may be snbinilicd by the officer 
in charge of the* jail or other place of duress or by any near 
relative. 

A power-of-attorney will not be required from a B irrister-at-Law 
enrolled and practising as an Advocate, nor in the case of lunatics 
or others where the circnnisi.mces render execution of a power-of- 
attoiney impossible. When a Innanc or minor is under authorised 
guardiansiiip, petitions to (loveiiiment 011 his behalf should be pre* 
scoied by his authorised guardian. 

6. A petinon presented to the Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
Western Provinces does not require to be stamped under Article I (r), 
Schedule II of Act VII of 1870. As it is not pfissihle to make a 
distiiiciioii in the case of peliliou*, pieseuted to the CUicf Coiiniii-,sioiier 
of Oudh every petition presented to the Government will be accepted 
on olain paper. 

7. A copy of a document referred to in Articles 6, y or g of Schedule 
I, Act VII of 1870, or in Article 22 of Sf'hediile I, Act I of 1879, 
and accompanying a petition to Govenmieui must bear the stamp of 
the vilue indicated in the above Articles. 

8. Sectimi 6 of Act VII of 1870 absolutely prohibits the receipt 
of documents not duly stamped. Every such document will be re- 
turned to the sender. A petition enclosing a copy not duly stamped^^ill 
ordinarily, if the consideration of the unstamped document is essential, 
be rctuiiied to the sender with a diiecli io that oidcis cannot be passed 
unless it is restibmifted with the ropy duly stamped. 

g. A petilion of any of the following desciiptions will also be 
onlinaiily letnrned to the sender:— 

(a) One in which the piovisions of lules I, 2, 3, 4 and 5 have not 
been ohseived ; 

(b) When the petition relates to a siihj«*ct on which the petitioner 
can apply for redress to the courts of law, or amounts to an 
appeal against a dectsioii or order of a court of law, these being 
matters in which the exenuive Government does not interfere ; 

(c) When It relates to a t on which the local authorities or 

the Head of a Oepaitinent are competent to pass orders, and 
no pievinus application has been made to them. 

10. An <»fficer fot warding a peiilioii niuler nile I siioiild see that the 

orders legardiiig autiientication, stamping of documcnis, &c., are 
observed. | 

11. Rule 7 applies to copies accompanying petitions to the Gov- 
ernment of India, subiniiied to this GuveiinneiU for tiunsmission to 
the Gnveiiimeiit of India. 

In elucidation of rule 7, quotations are made from Act VII of 1870, 
bcheoule I, ati valorem Fee^, miinbets6, 7 and g, and fiom the 
Indian Stamp Act, 1879, Schedule I, Stamp duty on Instruments 
(Section 5), uuinber 22. Petitioners to Govirnment labour under great 
disadvantages. The sieieoiyped ordei “ Declines to interfete ” is tlieii 
despair. And they are further handicapped. The N,-W. P. arfd Oudh 
Government stoop to liinitatioii. For one concession made, they 
iinpo.se several expensive restrictions. Tlie patriarchal government 
is no longer to be the rule. Eveiy petitioner must appear eilhei 
himself or herself or employ a lawyer, and every document sent up 
must bear a couit fetf or a stamp. The documents indicated in the 
extracts from the Court Fees and Stamp Acts are “ copy or iranslniion 
of a judgment or order not being, or having the force of, a decree ; 
copy of a decree «ir order having the force of a decree ; copy of any 
revenue <»r judicial proceeding or order not otherwise provided for 
by Act VII of 1870, or ct>py of any accoiml, sialemeiil, report, or 
the like, taken out of any civil or crimnal or revenue court or office, 
or from the office of any chief officer charged with the executive ad- 
miiiisiraiion of a division ; copy 01 extract certified to be a tru«! 
Copy or extract by or by onlei of any public officer and not charge- 
able under ihe law for the time being in force relating to couil fees.” 
The chaiges, as fee «>r stamp duty, are four annas, eight anras, 
one rupee, and four rupees, and eight annas for wvery 360 words 
or fraciitm thereof. We take it that the rules require aulhcnlicatcd 
copies of documents and that no copy or extract or original for which 
no court-fee or stamp duty is payable will be refused for want of 
stamps. The rules are circulated by the Chief Secretary to all heads 
of Departments, Commissioners of Divisions, and District officers, 
N.-W. Provinces and Oudh ; and managers of newspapers and 
periodicals ; and Secretary, Bar Library, Allahabad. Is it intended 
that extracts from newspapers should also bear stamps ? 

• « 

Last year there passed through the Suez Canal 3,353 ships, of which 
3,386 were English, 296 German, igi Dutch, 185 Ficnch, 78 
Attstrtaii, 63 Italian, 41 Noiwegian, 35 Russian, 33 Turkish, 38 


Soanish, 6 Japanese, 5 American, 2 Egyptian, 2 Portuguese, and 2 
Nicaraguan. 

The Hoii’ble Mr. H. J. S. C ilton goes on threi* months’ leave at the 
end of this m »nih. The Hoo’ble M». C. W Bolton, Secretary in 
the General Department, will act the Chief Secretary, the Hon’ble 
Mr. Finncane, S-crclary to the Board cif Revenue, acting as Secretary 
to the B-ngal Government in the General, Revenue and Statistical 
D**i)artments, and Mr. F. A. Slack, Magistrate and Collecter, Saran, 
officiating as Secretary to the Board of Revenue. 


NOTES & LEADERETTES, 

OUR OlVN NEJrS 
& 

THE WEEK’.S TELEGRAMS IN BRIEF. WITH 
OCCASIONAL COMMENTS. 

A RKUEF p.irty, the number of wiiich is uncertain, after saving 
several outlying VViiiies, was attacked and m issacred by the Matabele. 
A later telegram say^ ih.it the .M itabele have massacred altogether 
two hundred Wniies. Bnluwayo and Gwelo are now impregnable. 
The revolt is principally coiifiued to the M itoppo Hills. Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes left Fort Salisbury for Gwelo and Buluw lyo with an escort of 
150 men. He is down with fever. Two liuudred Soudanese, who were 
engaged by Mr. Ruodes at Port S nd on his way out, have landed at 
Beir.*! and been despatched to Bnluwayo. The Hon’ble Maurice G'flford 
has been seriously wounded north of Bnluwayo. His Horse, on April 
7 t engaged and drove back the Matabele. The party returned to 
Buluwayo on thegdi. They were holly engaged twenty miles northwards, 
when the reliefs reached them. It is estiinited that G ff »rd’s men killed 
two hundred and fifty Matabele. Two Wnites and several Friend- 
lies were killed. Three fierce onslauglits were made by the Matabele, 
who were fin illy repulsed with a loss of hundred killed. More fight- 
ing is expected. 


In the French Chamber of Deputies, on April 2, M. Bourgeois read 
successive despatches received from Gieat Britain promising to 
evacuate Egypt. He insisted strongly on the international character 
of the Egyptian qoestion. After an excited del)ite a vole of con- 
fidence in the Government was adopted- by a majority of 96. Thtt 
Senate, however, by a majority of seventy, have pissed a vole of want 
of confidence in Ihe foreign oolicy of the Government, and have 
also deferred voting the M id ig iscar credit. Nevertheless, M. 
Bourgeois and the Cabinet hive decided to remain in office. 

The Timer' Paris correspondent states ihil M. Berthelol resigned 
because Buon M ihrcnheim, the R issian Ambassador, objected to 
his making any statement in the Chamber regarding the Egyptian 
question wilhoiii consulting Russia befoieliand. 

The Temps stales that Kmg Humbert first proposed the Dongola 
expedition loG'.eit Britain and Germany simultaneously. 

Mr. Leonaid C mrtney, addressing the electors of Bodmin, said that 
the Dongola expedition was in the highest degree impolitic, and 
that if Gieal Britain really dt^sired the welfare of Egypt she would 
not waste her resources needlessly by provoking a sav.ige enemy. 

The Times in discussing the employment of Indian troops at Suakin 
says that it would be a natural incident of the long existing connection 
between India and .Africa. It proceeds then to consider the prfSitions 
of the luthans in .Afnc i, an I declares that tlie matter must form part 
of a general setlletnent. Great Britain, when she remembers the 
services of her Imlun soldiers m Africa, will not permit them to ba 
deprived of the status of the Biitish subjects. The Daily Newr 
that Indian troops are oeing held in readiness to sail for Suakin if 
necessary. But, we see, no regiments have yet been w.irned in India 
lor the service. 

The House of Commrins has resumed its sittings after the Easter 
vacation. The Hon. G. Ciiizon, replying to a question by Sir Ash- 
i mead Bartlett, said that the Goveniiiient had euteied into no engage* 
I inent with the Powers nut to advance beyond Dongola. 


The entire garrison of Kassala made a sortie in aid of an outpost 
at Sabderat, and defeated the Dervishes, who were 5,ooO strong. 
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Tile Dervisli loss was heavy, hut the Italians lost only lOO killed 
and wounded. The fij^hiing lasted for four hours. The garrison, on 
the 3rd inst., attacked and partially captured the Dervish forts at 
Tuciuf. Toe Italian loss was ten ofliL-ers and three hundied men. 
The Comm iinlant was Confident of caplin ing the remainder of the 
Deivtsh poailioiis next day, but vv.is ordered to evacuate. General 
Btldisseia has otileted the gartison to evacuate Kassala and 
letiteto Agordat. The evacuation appears to be uncettain. Colonel 
Stevam’s column, which recently ai t ived with snpplie*?, was ordered to 
withdraw, but it is not known if the ganison accompanied it. 

The Dervishes have advanced as far as Mograk^h, within twenty mdes 
of Akasheh. The Friendlies occupy a posiiion opposite Akasheh. 
The Fnendlies near Smkm have ilrfeated the Dervishes. A sltong 
Dervish force tlireatens Fort 1 lalil) on llie Red Sea and another force 
has arriveii at Kokiab. This will necessitate the despatch of anoilier 
Egyptian battalion to .Snakm. Dervishes have also appeared at 
Tamanieb, near Siiakin. Those at Tticinf have retreated across 
Atbart to Asohii, leaving their wounded and a number of mules 
laden with corn, 'relegtams from Massowah state that Kmg Meiiclik 
is negotiating vMtli the Deivishes, and sending gifts to them. 

The mateiial for a nairow gauge railway to be laid from Suakir. 
to Teuibuk is being prepared at Woolwich. 


The limcs^ cot respondent at Fietoria s.iys that Mr. Chamheilain’.s 
despatch to Piesident Kniger is friendly but firm, and insists on the 
redress of the Uiilandeis’ grievances, at the same lime affirming 
Great 13 iilain’s right to inlcifeir, and reqnesiing a reply to his in- 
vitation to President Kruger to come to England. 


Advices from Acliin state that the situaiiou there is serious owing 
to the defection of the important chief Djolian, who is besieging 
several outlying Dutch foits, and notably the one at Olehleh. The 
Dutch Government have decided to take energetic measuies against 
the insurgents. 

Commercial and consular treaties between Germany and Japan 
have been signed at Berlin. It is understood that extra territoriality 
is not wholly abolished, and that Geiman imports will obtain numerous 
tariff reductions. 

A BAND of farmers are taking tefuge in M.ifeking, as a general native 
rising is feared in the di*»trif.i owing to the slaughter of cattle to check 
widespiead miderpesi in RIi mIc'jm and Berhuanaland. The inhabii- 
anis of M.ifcking have appe »led to the G'»vei nor for troops. 

The American House of Rcpiesentaiives by ;i large majority has ap- 
ptoveil ilie report of the mix'‘d Committee in f.ivonr of the .Senate’s 
resolution urging the lecogmtion as belligei f ots of lire Cuban insur- 
gents. It IS not exp'^Cted thit President Cievel and will acton the 
Senate’s rcsolmion wlilcJi has rcvivfd ihe leseniiiieiii of Sp.im. 


The Pope Ins appioved of the dt*M'*e of the SiciCfl Piopig.inda 
creating a sepai.ite Hierarchy for the Smi.im Cilliohcs of Malabar. 


The Times' cmipspondent at Smgapoie vlates that L'-Hiing-Chang, 
who had arrived there, says that he is going to London after his visit 
to Moscow for the coionalion. 

...... ■ " —— 

TflK weather throughniii India, both in the hills and the plainc^ is 
reported to be abnormally hot, the greatest scfferei s being the Pin-jab 
nod Bengal. In the former province the day temperature is given at 
8 degrees and in the laiter 5 ovei normal. Tlie maxima lepoited 
are 109 and 108 degt'^^'n. On ilie iSni, at 78 out of 130 meteorological 
Siaiions in the plHui*^, the iliermo«ncier rose to 100 degrees or over-. 
Last week, except in A^sain, there was no rain to .speak of. At 
Cherapunji, with the liighest rainfall in the world, 495 incher:, 
only 30 inches fell between the 2cjfh of .Match and the 4ih of April. 

DEAFNESS COMPLETELY CURED ! Any parson suffering 
from Deafness, Noises m the Head, &c., may leaiiiof a new, simple 
treatment, whi' h is pfovmi^very snccessfni m completely curing cases 
of. al+ kinds. Full puticulaw, including many unsolicited testiinomals 
and newspaper press notices, will be sent post free on application. 
The systeirt is, without doubt, Ate most successful ever brought before 
tlte public. Address, Aural Specialist, Albany BuUdiiigS| 39, Victoria, 
Street, Westmintiter, London, S, W« 


The mortuary retuins of ihe capit.il are alarming, The total rinrnber 
of dcaihs registered during the week ending 4ih April was 584, again!»t 
4S0 and 425 in the two preceding week'^, and higher tlran the cor- 
responding week , of last year liy 20, The moitaliiy from small-pn.x 
last year was not tlierefoi e bo gteal as from clioleia this year. L.ist 
week there were 235 deaths from cholera, against 179 and II4 of the 
pievions two weeks. The nnmlrer is again higlier than tire average 
of lire past five years by 180. There was only one death from small- 
pox duimg the p ist, against 4 of the pievious week. The general 
vle.iih-i.ile of tire week was 59-7 pet inille per annum, against 35’3, the 
mean of the last five ye.irs. 


.So there is panic in the town. The Lieutenant-Governor, although he 
Is advised to tlv the place, is not unmindful of those he leaves behind. 
Mr, H. H. Rislcy, Secretary to lire Government of Bengal in the Muni- 
cipal Department, has addressed the following letter dateil Calcutta, tire 
loth April 1896. to the Chairman of the Coipor.ition of Calcutta : — 

‘‘ I am diteclcd to request ytm to report, for the information of 
His Honour the Lienlenani-fiovei nor, wh.'il steps are being taken 
by ihe M nnn tp.il Commits louei s of Calcnila to prevent or chei-k the 
spread of (hoiei.i in tlie city, and to pmvide mr(iic?il aid for per.sons 
atiatked by the disease. It is picsinned that chnlera pills or similar 
inenicnies .ue made avadable at all police-stalimrs and piisl-offices, 
■iird at the registratinii st.iiiims of the Health Dep.utnient, and that 
people are encmii.iged to make u.^e of these remedies. Sir A. Mac- 
kenzie has himself found much advantage in dealing with an epidemic 
«>f •holera finm the issue of a notice warning lire villagers «if the 
tract aff^'oted tint they should apply to the ch mkidar for pills when- 
ever the fif-t symptoms of diairhfii » showed themselves. 'I’liis saved many 
lives and served to all.iy ihe l»*ndeiicv tn panic, which increases the 
liahiliiy to the disease. A simil.ii notice would pif>bahly prove useful 
in Calcutta, tlie more so as the Li'*iiterianl-(^>vei nor has been told by 
nirdi( al men that they arc generally not called in until collapse has 
l.iken place.” 

After the Legi slaiive Council, tlie Lieutenant-Governor leaves for 
I) iijecling ill is aft einoon. The depaituie from Calcutta and arrival 
at Daijeeling will be private, 

Mr. J. M. Rutherford, general traffic manager and acting agent, 
East Indian Railway, while travelling from Nawadi to Calcutta, waf 
attacked with cholera and died in lire train. 


How to account for tlie itnnsnally saltish water of the Hooghly at 
Calcutta? It has not been so brackish dining the last 40 years. 

The Viceroy arrived at Simla in the afternoon of Thursday, the 9»h 
..f Ap.il. L ord and Lady Elgin are in pood health. 

.At .Siniln, on the S'hof Apiil, in tlie forenoon, Mr. Mackenzie D^’z'^U 
Chambers, Barrister- ii-law. the new T. aw Member, took upon himself 
the execution of his ('ffire under the usual s.alute. 

The old li ferary insiifuiions and societies of Cilrutta are dying onf, 
if not dead. Tl»e B^-thiinp .Society exists in nam*. There was a talk 
of reviving the Bengil S 'ci rl Science Association, The D dhonsio 
Institute, unable to pay the mnnicin il rates, has been turned into a 
Hade ronrri »i. The M'’tc,alfc Hall I lognishes for want of support 
and threatens to tumble down. Instead, we have the .Society 
for the Higher Training of Young Men, and the Chaitanyir'arvd 
Cottage Libraries which the pr»*al ones of the city love to patronize. 
Who is responsible for the hybernation of the Belhune Socie'y in 
particular ? 


On the 30th of March, the Chiitanya Library and Club presented 
their p ilron, Sr Alex inder Miller, the lafe Law Mionbe*-, with a 
farewell address. We reproduce the reply which is valuable in more 
ways than one. It gives a glimpse of the working of the Viceroy*! 
Council, and is, besides, a recoid of the opinion of a high functionary 
f>f Stale regarding the natives of this country. A jolly old soul, Sir 
Alexander made his career in India a pleasant one, and we are grate- 
ful to him that he left the country with pleasant reminiscences. 

“ Sir Alexander Miller, in the course of a lengthy speech, in siiiiaj^ie . 
terms thatikrd them for ihe addrcs,s with which they had been kind 
enough to present him, for the uniform kindness they had showed 
him (luring the five years he had been in the country, and for the 
opportunity the Club had given him of taking an interest in th.tt 
educational work here. He was quite certain that the one great' 
danger which this country had to n>eet in the future was the rUk 
that the governing and governed classes would drift away frrtilfi.. 
each other. He was told uu all side# tbac they were now furibi'r 
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apart than they were thirty years ago, and it was quite certain that 
tiiiless something was done to draw them together again, nothing 
but misfortune could he looked for in this country. It was impossible 
for him to look round on such a large assemblage of educated young 
men and see that he and others had opportunities afforded them of 
meeting in social converse such bodies of young men, without feeling 
that it must be their own fault if the two races did not agree and un- 
derstand one anothei belter. (Cheers.) Of one thing he was perfectly 
assured— all the friction that occurred ( and he was sorry to say that 
there was a good deal of fiictioii) — arose from inutual misunderstand- 
tugs, (Cheers.) There was, however, nothing of which he was more 
satisfied than that, with all their faults, the object of Englishmen in 
iodia was to do right and justice. (Cheers.) He was also satisfifd that 
with all his suspicion— and the Indian was very suspicious— if one 
could only persuade the Indian that he. was desirous of doing justice, 
the-c was no man who would appreciate it more. He had had many 
opportunities of meeting the members of the Club in friendly con- 
verse, and he had been piivileged at various times to address them, 
and irrespective of the high and unexpected honour they had iloue 
him, he should take leave of the Club with feelings of deep 
regict. They had heard from S'r Henry Hrackenbury something 
aimut the peculiar difficulties, if he might say so, of the Legal 
Member, but Sir Henry had omitted to mention, possibly because he 
was not aware of it, one disability which for the Iasi five years h id 
pressed most strongly on the speakei’s mind. He took the first 
.opportunity of his position of freedom from lespousibiliiy of iinbuidcn- 
\ing himself. The Legal Member was the only member of the Legisla- j 
tive Council in India who was unable to introduce a single refoim, 
no matter how desirous he might be to do so, or how keenly he might 
feel that the law required alteration in one particular or another. He 
was not only unable to introduce it himself, but he was precluded from 
getting it introduced by another. .Soon after he landed, his attention 
was called to the difficulty and enormous amount of expense which 
was incurred in futile attempts at partiimn where there was an immense 
number of co-sharers in a small estate, and in the exuberance of his heait 
he proposed to amend the Pirtition Liw but found that he could not. 
After a great deal of difficulty he ultimately persuaded Dr. Rash 
Hehary Gliose, who laboured under no such disability as himself, to 
introduce the Bill, which was catried ihiougli with great success. Tht 
same thing had occurred with regard to various other matters with 
regard to which he did not thlnlc it necessary to trouble those present. 

After referring in appiopriate tcims to the invariable courtesy and 
kindness which he h.td experienced fiom his colleagues, he went on to 
say that he had often felt that entirely outside the sphere of one’* 
official duty there was a great de.il whi^'h a man in a high position 
in India could do, and ought to do. He was the more impressed 
with that duty because he happened to live during a great deal of his 
earlier life among Englishmen letnnied from India whose tone and 
temper with regard t<i the people of this country Sii Alexander keenly 
resented, and who spoke of their stay in this country as a penal servi- 
tude. He came out with a strong feeling that this must be wrong, 
and he was very pleased to find fioin the very first opp'»rtnnity that 
be had of mixing with Indian gentlemen that those people were 
necessarily and utterly wrong. (Cheers.) He then gave his personal 
reminiscences of the occasion when he first came into contact with 
Indian gentlemen at llie meeiing of the Sylhet Union, wlieie he fir»>i 
made the acqniintance of Mr. Justice (^urudas Biniieiji. He was 
going away most reluctantly, witli the earnest desire that the fate* 
would give him an opportunity of coming beck to this c<mnirv ag.iin, 
though he feared that it would not be so, (Applause.)*' — The English' 
man^ Mar. 31. 

Sir Alexander Miller passes over the first part of the attempt made 
to amend the law about partition of estates. Before he came out to 
this conniiy, Dr. Rash Beh iry Ghose had moved in the matter ; 
opinions were collected, but the Home Member, Sir P. P. Hotrlnns, 
was opposed to any change ; and the then Law Member, Sir Andrew 
Scnble, allowed the matter to drop. It is to .Sir Alexander Mdler*s 
credit, that he was agre^'able to the iniroduciion of a measure which 
has given appreciable relief. 


The National M<xgntine for December 1895 varied dish, con- 

sisting of I. Tue B'gums of O ide, by G. L. De, b.a. ; II. D*‘va 
M imledar, by Denonaih G iuguli ; III. The M irriag- question .among 
the Mahants, by Umipada Bose, M.A., B L. ; IV. History of N iiive 
J lurnnlism in Bengal, by an old Joum ilist; V. Thy Child’s Clear Eyesi 
by 0 . C. Dull ; and VI. Spring, by Tuompson’s Seasons. The last is a 
nom-iie plttme (nr pnei or poetaster. Tne paper on the Begums 
of Oude is a well-wiitten one and will r«*pay perusal. BibJ D*nonath 
G inguli has given many shnri lives of saints belonging to Southern 
India. The title of *• Dtva M iniled 11” w is won by Esh iwant Rio. 
As a member of the Snbor linaie Exi-cutive Service of the Givernment 
of Bombay, Edi.vwant Rio was honoured alike by superiors and 
eubordinates. To the people in general his beh.avioiir was like mat 
of unoiher Howard the philanthropist. Ruling chiefs delighted to 
honour him| but the simplicity of his disposition never abandoned him 
oven when he ihe recipient of high honours, Bibu Umapada 
Bolt brings to n »iice the case of some Mnhants wh»i are not 
bound to celc^•^(:y. The concluding remarks of the writer 
dettrve to bep«'.Mlcre { over by tho^e amongst our coiuiirymen who 
ant .iMldio then <!enunciauoiis against M )hants In gontrni fnr the 


vicious lives supposed to be led by many of them. “ Celebacy is 
against the law of Nature. The clergy, whenever ordained to lead 
celebate lives, have in all countries been more or less sinfu.l The 
reform that Luther introduced and practically enfo’ced in his life, 
was a very wholesome one. He married a nun. When religion is 
opposed to nature, it has every chance of becoming hypocrisy.” The 
paper, entitled “ History of Native Journalism in Bengal,” is not ill- 
written. Tne account given of the Hindoo Patriot is tolerably correct. 
No attempt has been rn ide to suppress the name of Dr. Simbhu 
C. Mookerjee as the successor of Hurrish Chandra Mookerjee and 
predecessor of Kristodas Pal. Unlike others that come forward to 
enlighten their countrymen regarding the history of the Hindoo 
Patriot without knowing anything of the suhj'*ct, the writer 
freely refers to the assistance which Kristodas used to receive 
very systematically in the conduct of the paper. ** Amongst 
those,” he observes, '' who assisted K'istodas in the liieraiy manage- 
ment of the Patriot^ mention should be made of B ibu Juggat 
Chandra Binnerjee, then of tlie Financial Department of the Gov- 
ernment of India, now Private Secretary to Miharani Surnomoye. 
Sambhu Chandra also used to contribute actively from almost the 
beginning of Knsto lis’s connection* till the establishment of Mookerjee's 
Magasine^ new series, the department of review having been espe- 
cially his.” The poetry of O. C. Diitt is always welcome. “ Tliy 
Child’s Clear Eyes,” from the Germ in is a delightful little piece. 


The Hindoo Patriot's leader of Monday is devoted lu Mr. James 
Knnber, the retiring E igineer to the Calcutta Corporation. It is all 
admiration for him. VV^ are told ‘Mt redounds much to his (Mr. 
Kiiiiber’s) credit that during the last 20 years, he has iiad no friction 
with the Commissioners with whom he has beeu daily brought into 
contact.” Yet they would not grant him a retiring bonus which 
the Chairman wanted to propose. There is not another officer of 
the Corporaiion with whom the Commissioners were more displeased 
than Mr. Kmiber. They once wanted to get rid of him but he stuck 
to his post or its rupees, and fur the attention shewn him, he landed 
his masteis in difficulty. 

Ok the fit St of the present month, at the distribution of prizes to the 
pupils of the famous Cotton Institution of Calcutta, Mr. H. J. S. 
C«itton, who occnpie 1 the chair, brought that interesting ceremony to 
a close with, among others, the following observations : — 

“ He W IS gl id to fitul tb it the Insiitulion .was prospering. He was 
glad also to »‘xoress the great debt of gratitude which the Institution 
owed to the M ih uaj i of R ingp>re for the remely munificent man- 
ner in which he Uni endowed the Institution.” 

So, we have it, on the antlmrity of the Chief Secretary of the 
B mgal G ivernm'»nt, ih it G ivindalal Roy is not only a M iharaja but 
the M ihai ij i of R ingpore. Maharaji Sir Lnehmeswar Sing Bahadur 
IS still M ih iraj i Sir Lnehmeswar Sing Bahadur of Diirbhanga, 
ftie very lepresentin ves of the house of Bnrdwan, to speik with 
reference to living mem try, have only neen M iharaja Mihtab Chand 
Bahadur, and M iharaja Aftab Chand Bahadur, of Burdwan. None 
of them, in official correspondence, was ever referred to as the Maharaja 
of Burdwan. The lu- ky G iviiul ilal, however, is a very much greater 
personage. He is not M iliaraj i Govindalal Lai Roy of Tajliat in Rung- 
pore, but the M iharaja of R ingpore. Rmgpoie is a large district. 
Tne head-quarters also go by the same name. Whether it is the 
district or the head-quarters that the name may imply, the fortu- 
nate Zemindar of T ijhat must, ihcrefure, be hild, on semi-official 
authority, to be a territorial Chief or Mah.araja like the Maharaji, 
for eximple, of Gwalior or Indore, B iroda or Travancore, or, for 
that matter, of Cithmere or Mysore. As such, “His Highness the 
Maharaja of Rungpore” should be his designation. It is impossible 
to suppose that the Cnief Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal, in the Political, Judicial and Appointment Departments, 
does not know the. distinction between “Maharaja so and so of 
Rungpore” and “the Maharaja of Rungpore.” The expression, therefore, 
WHS evidently complimentary, intended to express the deep grateful- 
ness of the speaker for the benefaction of Rs. 18,000 or so towards 
housing the lusticitioii that goes by his name. The gift, instead 
of being an absolute one, has been guarded by conditions, for the 
house is to return to the giver in case the Institution ceases to 
exist. It is for a dish of porridge, therefore, that the Chiif Secretary 
blows the paean of praise for one whose munificence is remarkable, if 
not for degree or ineasure, at least for judiciousness of direction. The 
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frieiuU, however, of the Hon’hle Mr. Cotton allege that the date of the 
utterance should be remembered for its justification. 

The rage for biographyi in Bengal, is alarming. Within a month 
after pundit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar had breathed his last, a 
good, re liable biography of his was given to his countrymen by his 
third brother, Pundit Shambliu Chandra Vidyaratna. The style is 
delightful in its simplicity. Every important fact connected with 
Vidyasagar is recorded there. No signs are visible in it of what is 
called the furor bhs^raphicu^. What Macaulay said of lioswell ap- 
plies with peculiar force to Vidyaratna’s life of his brother, vts.^ that 
.his book resembles nothing so much as tlie conversation of the in- 
mates of the Palace of rruih. The slightest attempt has not been 
made to conceal anything. Tiie ban owing poverty of the fatlier, 
the joy he felt at obtaining an appointment on a pay of Rs. 2 a 
month, tlie m »oy acts of naughtiness which Vidyasagar committed in 
his childhood, have all been described with a simplicity that is re- 
matkable, considenug that the nairator is an tnlimale blood relation 
of his subject and, therefoie, ecjually exposed with him to the derision 
the nairative is sure to inspire in the geueralilv of his readers. 
Poor Vidy IS igir ili^.l leaving a will l)y which he had disinherited 
his only son. The latter, it is said, could not bear to see his siie 
done by his uucIp. A''cotdmgly, a Hralimo gentl'-mao, of the name 
of Chaodi Chirau lliu^ij-e, was selected to do another life of Vidya- 
Sagar, tlie matenals being for the most part supplied by the son. 
When tins pretmiunis bonk came our, it wis foun<l to be mainly 
based on Vidyaralua’s woik, though some discursive chapters were in- 
set tcil upon a ff'w siibsidiaiy mailers. Miny material errors were also 
committed. Viclyaiatna issued a supplementary volume pointing out 
and coi reeling these. Not content with the two big volumes of 
Vidyaratna and Chaiidi Cliaran, another gentleman, Babu Behai y 
Lai Sircar, has come forw.ird with a third biography. Babu Sircar 
has told nothing that had not been said ami said well by his two 
predecessors. It is true Sircar presents full 28 heads of additional 
information, but then it is easy to issue a fourth volume with 
four times as many heads of new topics connected more or less 
•directly with Vidyasagai’s life and character. Wt are surprised 
at the audacity of tliose wlio proceeded, after Vidyasagat’s death, 
to demolish Ins Bengali reader called Bodhodaya or the rudiment'- 
of knowledge. The imiigiie which has led to the supplanting of 
this little hook is despicable for the reasons publicly assigned. 
A few expressions were culle<l from this primer with great 
diligence ami placed before the public with a view to attract the 
atieiuioii of the Central Text B )ok Committee. These, it was 
argued, were ditfi-j'ilt ami iniMp ible of being thoroughly understood 
liy those for whom the book was intended. Tlieii, agiin, the 
mateiia^ obj-cts that suirouml us liave been classed by Vidyssagai 
under three he.ad^, animite, iuanimite, and vegetables. 

For all pr icncai p'irj)')ie-i such a cl.iSTific iliou cm sc.arcely be object- 
ed to. It is very line ilul vegMial)les have *auiinalmn or life. Com- 
pirative anatomy and pliy^iology have shown that tliey have organs 
f ir taking siislfuam'e and digesting it, ami even of generation. But 
ail this may smcly lie left to be le ii iit at a more advanced stage of 
llie Bengali bov’s piogiess, rije n^c of ihe w'jnl podt/ t/ia for material 
objects, and of j lutu for annua’ f-fl riealutes, has aUo been objected to. 
But ibis IS bypciciKicism winch deserved to be treated with con- 
tempt by those who hive it lu cuaige 10 select our text books. 
Another heavy accus iHou against p mi Vidyasagai’s book is that it 
make's mention of the S ipieme Being .as “ bodiless spirit.” Thi.s, 
it is said, no boy (MU undeistaml. Gtaimug th a it is so, does the 
occiiiience of tins single expicssn)u mike the book valueless? 
Tiie l.)»*uy IS inr.ipiljlc of beiag iffened to without li»e ascription of 
altnl)iites belonging to visible existences. Vidyasagar’s Bodhodaya 
bad kept Its gmuiid for yens together. Tens of thousands of 
Bengali chddicn iranii soaiet lung ol their mother tongue from it. The 
avise men of the 'I’cxt B mk C mimiitee ihouglit oth'*i wi-.e. Spcciila- 
jions on the Deny mii.si alwiys l>»; unintelligible to young minds. The 
fiat has gone forth that clnldreri\ books should c«>ii!ain no refeience 
to Him or His nature. In'.t^td, we must have plain, scientific iriiih-, 
such as would not tax the dul l’s imiginitiou or reason in the least. 
Griadgrmdism is »he order of the day. If a list were drawn up of 
the Bengali books in use in our schools, setting foi ih ilieir authors 
the printing establishments in which they are piinted, the relations 
between the authors on \Kc one side and Sdiool Inspectors and 
gentlemen of the Text Book Committee ou the oilier, and finally, 


the appointments the authors hold in the Education Deprirtment, 
it would be a very telling commentary on the educational system 
pursued in Bengal. From its very iiainre the question is such that 
Sir Alfied Croft, with all his shrewdness, and desire for reform, can 
do nothing to remedy the abuse of patronage. 

B* ratwn.^^Xw our leader on Cholera, in the last issue, p. 161, line 37 i 
for Russia tead Pinssia (.) 
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CHITRAL: 

OR 

SEARCH AFTKR A FRONTIER. 

In one of his finest orations, Eiirke said that “ in 
large l)0(lies, the circul.uion of power must he less 
vigorous at the extremities. Nature has said it. 
I'iie 'Turk cannot govern -^d^gypt and Arabia, and 
Ctirdistan, as he governs Fiirace ; nor has he 
the same dominion in Crimea and Algiers, which 
lie has at Brusa and Smyrna.” Whatever the truth, 
ill the past, of this law of dominion with either the 
despotisms of the East or tlie milder and constitution- 
al Governments of the West, the latest inventions 
of science, it is believed, Ijy annihilating both dis- 
tance and time, have falsilied it. An order of the 
British Cabinet, notwithstanding the extent of terri- 
tory over which it watches, is as well obeyed in 
l^ondon as on the banks of the Indirsor the Irrawady. 
One of the swiftest forces of Nature has been enlisted 
for bearing messages from one extremity of the 
world to another. Less than forty minutes would 
suffice to put a girdle round about the earth. The 
art of offensive and defensive war has been so far 
improved that the barriers put up by Nature, in the 
form of mountains and broad, unfordable pieces of 
water, are no longer looked upon as the best of 
obstacles against outside aggression. The disciples of 
Vaiibaii, with the aid of only'human hands, can create 
barritjrs more insurmountable than those which earth- 
quakes and other convulsions of Nature have thrown 
up. The earth-hunger of powerful nations, there- 
fore, h.is b(*cnme practically una[)peasable. History 
says that on the de.ath of the (unperor Augustus, 
when his testament came to be publicly read in the 
Senate*, it was found that he bequeathed, as a valu- 
able legacy to his successors, the sound advice of 
confining the R<)maii empire within those limits 
which N.iture seemied to have placed as its perma- 
bulwarks and bouiuliries, vri., on the west by 
the Atlantic Ocean ; the Rhine and the Danube on 
the north ; the Euphrates on the east ; and t^ards 
the .south the sandy deserts of Arabia and Africa, 
'fhe exigencies of frontier policy and the inability of 
h.irbarian neighiiours to appreciate the power of 
Rome, did, indeed, sometimes compel the Imperial 
lieute.n ints to undertake punitive expeditions and in 
isolated c.ises to e.veii subjugate and annex new 
territories, hut Hadrian deliberately abandoned 
many of those acajuisitions for re-establishing 
those boundaries upon which Augustus h id insist- 
ed. The successors of Hadrian, the two Anto- 
! nines, r< spected the same policy. The historian of 
the Roman Empire gives us a graphic picture of these 
times, which d»iserves to be transcribed for the lcssoii.s 
it teaches, “ They presisted in the design of main- 
taining the dignity of the empire, without attempting 
to enlarge its limits. By every honourable expedient 
they invited the fiiendship of the barbarians, and 
endeavoured to convince m.inkuuL that the 
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Roman power, raised above the temptation of con- 
quest, was actuated only by the love of order and 
justice During a long period of forty-three years 
their virtuous labours were crowned with success ; 
and if we except a few hostilities that served to 
exercise the legions on the frontier, the reigns of 
Hadrian and Antoninus Pius offer the fair prospect 
of universal [leace. Fhe Roman name was revered 
among the most remote nations of the earth. The 
fiercest barbarians frequently submitted their differ- 
ences to the arbitration of the Emperor ; and we are 
informed by a contemporary historian, that he had 
seen ambassadors who were refused the honour which 
they came to solicit, of being admitted into the rank 
of subjects.” 

What a commentary does the above passage afford 
on the p(dicy of the British Government of India! A 
company of merchants, coming to trade to the East, 
stumbled upon empire, favoured by a strange combina- 
tion of circumstances, chief amongst which, of course, 
was the degeneracy which time had brought upon tlie 
Pathan, the Mogul and the Mahratta who had been 
feebly contending with one another for dominion over 
this vast southern peninsula of Asia. Inspired by 
their instincts as traders, they took great care to 
impress upon their servants in India the desirability 
of not extending the boundaries of their conquests 
and protectorates. Events, however, proved more 
powerful than their well-reasoned despatches. 
Accordingly, under successive Governors-Gcncral, 
the limits of British dominion increased. Those 
amongst them that were most disposed to peace and 
that paid some attention to the orders of their mas- 
ters, terminated their reigns by at least increasing 
the sphere of British influence, which, in time, led to 
new complications ending in accessions of territory. 
Province after province came to be marked with red 
on the map of India; chief after chief submitted to the 
military power of the prince merchants of Leaden- 
hall street, aided by a diplomacy noted for its 
tortuonsness and for the little regard it shewed for 
.some of the commandments of the decalogue. 'Fhc 
British empire of India at last got for its boundaries 
those grand barriers which Nature has thrown up for 
marking the country off from the rest of Asia. On 
the north the Himalayas constituted an impregnable 
wall; on the? east the hills and forests that divided it 
from Burniiin territo>ry ; on the west by the mountain 
ranges tlyit cut it off from Afghanistan and Behichis- 
tan ; for the rest, the wide ocean girts it all round. 
Witliin tliese magnificent barriers is an empire that 
might have gratified the greed for ch)ininion of even 
the most ambitious of ministers and proconsuls, es- 
jiecially as barbarous tribes, congregated beyond par- 
ticular points of the frontier line, give abundant op- 
portunities to the British power for kee[)ing its 
regiments well employed. The territories beyc)nd 
the Indus and within the mountain ranges of the 
borders of Cabool and Belucliistrui in particular, have 
always been a fruitful source of trouble. As suc- 
cessors of the power whic” tlie Lion of the Panjab 
had erected, the Biilisli stale.smeii of tlic forties 
could not make up llieir minds to accept the 
Indus as the western limit of British India. Ranja’s 
trans-Indus conquests followed the fate of tlie Pan- 
jab proper by submitting to tlu; civil adfiiinistration 
of the British collector and the protection of the 
British red-coats. If the cost be estimated, in both 
blood and money, that has bee.n incurred for upholding 
British prestige within this strip of land, it would 
come up to an appalling figure. 


The advance of Russia on the east and the gradual 
consolidation of her Asiatic empire have powerfully 
influenced the frontier policy of the British Indian 
Government. The suspicion has never been aban- 
doned that the occupation of India is the ultimate 
go il of Russian ambition. How best to check her 
further expansion and meet her in her war traih 
has for more than half a century been the problem 
with which British statesmanship is occupI«:d. Re- 
fusing to make anything of the boundaries which 
Nature has set up, a scientilic line of defence has 
been the object of search. 'Fhe beauty of this line 
is that it exists only in the im agination of statesmen 
bred with ambition or blanched by (ear. No wonder, 
therefore, tliat this line sIkjiiKI advance or recede as 
circumstances may favour or restrain the assertion 
of power. The policy of masterly inactivity beyond 
our own dclinite frontier and of subsidizing neigh- 
bouring chiefs for making their dominions a hulfer, as 
understood sometime ago, has been materi.illy modi- 
fied if not practically abandoned. British diplomacy is 
trying its best to ciaiate a new Rubicon for the 
Indian empire which Russia will not be al)Ie to cross 
without being taken for a belligerent. To-day it is the 
western and the north-western bf)undary of the 
Amir’s dominions that is to furnish us with such a 
Rubicon, 'romorrow. it is the southern and south- 
eastern limits of the Pamirs, or, if possible, some line 
traversing through them, that is to achieve the great 
desideratum. Enormous sums of money have been 
spent on this search after a boundary. And yet 
British statesmen are as far off from it now as when 
they first set about the business. 

The game of finding a permanent border line of 
the British Empire in the east is not likel; to end 
without serious troubles. The tvvo banes of cartli- 
hungcr, vi-,, expenditure of men ainl money, will 
reach proportions yet more alarming. Impelled as 
the search is by earth-hunger, by the desire, that is, 
of territorial aggrandisement, and not by the hfinest 
wish to defend or mainiain acquisitions already 
made, the conseejnence we point out is inevita- 
ble. Judged by this, the retention of Cliitral, 
instead of being the end, is only the beginning 
of the end. Tint liistory of this new acquisiiion far 
beyond what had only a ilecade before been regarded 
as the extreme line ef British inlluence, is by no 
means singular. The large tracts of unexplored land 
lying between the exiromilies of Russian and British 
spheres of inlluence, are dotted witli little kingdoms 
f)r chieftanships. Hostilities between them are 
chronic. It is easy for amhitious politicals placed 
in situations of trust to lake advantage of 
those feuds and eiU(n- into relatif|nsliips that 
are certain to lead to the march of British troops 
for offmsive or defensive warfare. Nothing is 
heard by the outside public of those relationships 
until they result in actual troiiiile calling lor armed 
interference on a grand scale. As a consequence 
of this mischievous [)olicy, a small British g.ii'risoii 
under a gallant officer found itself besieged in the 
little fort of Chitral by a sw.irm of men fidlowing 
the lead of an injured chief. We had no biisiness 
to convert these men into foes. When intelligence 
came of the danger to which British prestige was 
exposed in that remote region, the rescue of the 
gallant band at any cost was naturally regarded as 
the first business. Then was seen the superiority 
of civilisation over a state of nature. Science pre- 
vailed over ignorance. The dLscipline of British 
troops, black or white, aided by arms of precision aild 
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the appliances of knowledge for overcoming all 
obstacles in the shape of pathless hills, steep peaks, 
snow-covered steppes, and swollen rivers, made light 
work of every opposition which mere courage, en- 
tirely reft of such helps, was able to offer. Neither 
the fanaticism of the tribes along the line of mardh, 
nor the despair of Umra Khan in Chitral territory, 
could resist the steady progress of our troops. 
Chitral was reached. The besieged were rescued. 
The British flag waved over Chitral, and scared 
every thought of opposition from the hearts of the 
children of the soil. 

The relief of Chitral having been undertaken 
and accomplished by one Cabinet, the question 
of abandoning or retaining the place came to be 
solved by another whose political views are dia- 
metrically opposed to those of their predecessors. 
Before yielding up the reins of power, the Liberals 
had come to the conclusion of abandoning this easy 
acquisition. Tlie Conservatives felt bound in honour 
to oppose it. Accordingly, when the actual settle- 
ment came to depend on their will, the retention 
of Chitral was resolved upon as a master stroke of 
policy. rh<j sir itegic importance of the place, it was 
urged, should of itself justify the retention. The 
increase of civil and military expenditure is not a 
point of much cousf:‘quence to a Conservative cabinet. 
Wlieii to this is a<ld‘!d the ingenious forecast of Lord 
George Il uniho:! alu-it the country overrun being 
able to yield a revenue both direct and indirect, the 
case for the ieieiiLi\)u becomes as strong as that for 
tile reteutiou of ilie P in) ib itself. Chitral with the 
whole tr ici of land iui'-‘r.'<*!iing between it and the 
line lint hid so long formed the Indian frontier, 
13 as fertile as any poriiou of India. There are 
roads and even ini.|uioii canals extending on 
all sides, representing me civilisation of some 
jn-ople wiioie history is lost. The inhabitants are 
not the rude barbuia n that many people thought 
them at first. Idno .i is a fine field for the consump- 
tion of Mani:ln*.sier cottons and Slieffield cutlery. 
An extension of the excise alone may bring an ab- 
und nit iiu-ome to the Indian treasury, for the Chitral- 
is and ih‘*ir in ighbours must be crediteil with the 
p(>ss(Ssion of inielligence sufficient to discriminate 
betw'^-en ih * oli)us liquor on which they now make 
tiiemseK’''s m-iTy and the superior products of 
Briti^ii Indim distilleries. The school-master and 
the sciio )l-mi<tress, and the druggist and the physi- 
cian vvill so ri be among them. A very sliort time 
will be IP' ‘d vl to give tl)eni a taste for the benefits 
of civilis uioii. d'liey have beaus and belles 
among tirnn who will require to be only told 
of western essences and perfumery in order 

to popularise those articles in their country. Pro- 
tected by the British rifle and bayonet from ex- 
ternal aggression, and by the batons of Panjabi or 
Pooroobia policeman from internal enmities of 
every kind, their swords and spears will very soon 
be converted into ploughshares, and they will be as 
regular in the payment of their taxes and other 
dues as the inhabitants of the most peaceful portions 
of Hindustan itself. Snme of the tribes along the 
way to Chitral liave already been so favoural)ly im- 
pressed with the consequences, immediate and remote, 
of Joss of national freedom, that they sent delegates 
to Simla for soliciting the Viceroy to take early steps 
for the despatch of the British tax-gatherer aiiKuig 
them. It is the Secretary of State liimself that said so 
from His phice in Parli.unent, and he must be a bold 
man who would curl his lip in doubt or disdain. Lord 


George Hamilton is a man of parts and great clever- 
ness of reasoning. In defending the retention of 
Chitral, on the last occasion in the House of Com- 
mons, he made as excellent a speech as anybody 
could be expected to make in such a cause. There 
can be little doubt, however, that he overshot his 
mark. If his reasoning be correct, every fresh ac- 
cession of territory in Central Asia is capable of 
being justified. The swallowing up of Siam and 
Cochin-China m ly, on the same grounds, be upheld 
as a master-stroke of policy. Why stick to the Hi- 
malayas as the northern boundary of the empire ? 
Pretexts for quarrel are not difficult to find. Why 
not overrun Thibet and Chinese Tartary till the 
southern slopes are reached of the great Altai range ? 


MARK TWAIN IN MADRAS. 

AN INTERVneW IN THE HARBOUR— HLS OPINION ON 
MR. SKRINE’S BOOK “ AN INDIAN JOURNALIST.” 

The British India Company** S. S. IVardha, which arrived off 
Madras about eight o’clock on Monday night and was piloted into 
the harbour at day-light y-isterday, carries the immortal Mark 
Twain and Mrs. and Miss Clemens away from India to Cape Town 
V'ft Colombo and Port Louis. A Calcutta daily giving him the 
tip as to the celebrated humourist’s departure fiom the City of 
P.ilacc3 on Thursday night last, a representative of the Madras 
Standard proceeded on board yesterday afternoon to interview 
him. Our Reporter confesses to a sense of disappointment as he 
first set eves upon the distinguished globe-trotter because of h is 
advanced years and a drawn paleness of countenance that suggested 
anything but the a-^pcct of an active tourist anxious to take graphic 
notes of all he saw and heard. So far from impressing him ^ with 
the vigour of middle manhood at least, and an active desire to 
know all about everything around him, Mr. Clemens appears to 
have given his interviewer the idea that he meant to take the 
rest of life as easily as surrounding circumstances would permit. 
The veteran author, then, was on the saloon-deck buried behind 
the pages of a Madras paper, reclining in an attitude of repose well 
into a deep cane-bottonied chair. It seemed almost a cruelty 
to disturb this dol e far niente^ but pabulum the pressman must have 
when he has set his mind upon it ! And this is how the ice wai 
broken : — 

“ Mr. Clemens, I presume,” said our representative laying 
his card upon a handy tea-stand within focus of M.irk*s glasses. 

“ The same, sir ; glad to meet you, I am sure ; sit down.” 

“ Not wearied yet with interviewing, 1 hope.” 

“ Well, no, I have had the last thr'-e or four days rayiclf 

OCCUPIED NUaSING A COI.D, 

and I don’t mind meeting press people anywhere. Wc are brought 
up to regard interviewing across the water as part of our 

lives, you know. Yes, thank you, ray daughter has much im- 
proved, but I cannot make out why I am so troubled with this 
cold. It has stuck to me in spite of everything, even two weeks 
spent in bed, but I must say that, notwithstanding this incon- 
venience, 

I HAVE ENJOYED MV TOUR. 

When this boat leaves Madras to-day, 1 suppose I will be leaving 
1 ulia quite behind me. Let me sec, I landed at Bombay in the 
middle of January and here is the 31st of March. It seems such t 
s'lort time and India is such a large place to study. You are i^ht» 
wc call at Colombo and Port Louis and then push on to^Xape 

Town. All going well, I hope to reach America again next 
September. Ah ! about the price I have been offered for my book. 
It is not true that I have been offered ^ 10,006 for it, because 
no publisher, at least I have never heard of one, offers what he 
Considers an author’s possible share in a lump sum, but the state- 
ment may have grown out of the fact that a publisher offers you 
til advance one-fourth of what he considers will be your ultimate 
profit on the book. I said in Calcutta that I was offered that 
quarter, but I have not and shan’t make any contract. I don’t 

usually make a contract as regards a book yet to be written. 
That ^10,000 you speak of would not be good business— k 
wouldn’t be wise of the publisher to offer it, but to offer yoil 
one-fourth would be rational, and it would be also rational 

to the author to have it— rational because it protects hit b^k 
from being neglected. 

A PUBLISHER IS ONLY A HUMAN BBINO. 

He might get a book worth pushing more than yours and the 
chances are that he will neglect your book if no money hnubttn 
paid, and so silence his conscience | he won’t attempt to do that 
if he pays you down something. 

Did I find India precisely the place it was represented to M f 
Well, hardly. You seem to know of course that tl^li if my Arit 
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visit to fncii.1. I came hcrt like many others with only a very 
vague ielea of the country, and I ani bound to confess that I did 
not had it the immensely wealthy place it has been described as. 
But I am not surprised at that at all, because it it the showy 
side of tlic globe that reaches the rcinotcbt region, wlicihcr that 
showy side exists or not. Fn California, for instance, people have 
an idea that the gold dust is merely to be scooped up. Go there 
and you realise the nakednets of tilings. A feature that has 
airuck me very forcibly in India is 

THE POVERTY OF THE COUNTRY. 

'i'his was something I knew of only vaguely before. Ft is poverty 
compared with the poverty F have been acquainted with, and 
it is also a poverty based upon a certain value which docs not 
exist in the country F come iVom. Somebody on this very ship 
told me that it doesn’t make any dilferencc how low wa^cs in 
I idia arc, the working-man will save something out of it. He said 
don’t deceive yourself when p fiple talk to you 
ABOUT LOW VVA(;ES. 

Take the ease of a man who cams Rs. 7 a month — he pointed out 
one to me— and lower than that sometimes, F should think it 
would cost that man all that to live and yet leave him something 

to lay by. VVherever that is the case, then F would not say 

it was abject poverty, but then this is looking at ic all through 

a fal?e medium— the values arc not the same here as they arc in 
other countries. We think the Ftalians arc very poor until we 
have lived in Ftalv ; then we readily find that there arc really 
no poor Ftalians. Wlien you come to examine their circumstances 
thev have enough in life to live upoti and to save. Ft is not 

possible for a stranger to tell what wide-spread poverty is. I 
know though from readi ig Buckle on Fndia that it is 
THE VERY HOME OF POVERTY 

and he*s an authority, F suppose, we sliould respect. All the 
aspects of the country are poverty ; a stranger could never mistake 
it for anything but poverty. Ft is the Anglo-Fiuliaii who calls your 
attention to the fact that the wages do not prove poverty. Ft 
would be the same in Europe or America as here if the con- 
ditions were the same. You can’t create a famine in Europe or 
America, but you can here, and the people die ofF from actual 
want of food, a thing which can’t happen in Europe or the 
United States— only in Ireland ! You want to know how 

FAMINES CAN BE CREATED ? 

1 mean that ui those countries there is ikj failure which is universal 
—no failure of foods which keep people alive. Here the failure 
of the crops is univers.d at times and when a district can’t be 
approached in time by railway, famine prevails and (he migluv 
masses die of sheer starvation. Here is Madras with a popnlalion 
of 35 millions, F think,— that means half the population of the 
United States, and I consider the area thev occupy would repre- 
sent about half the territory of the United Stares ; now fancy 
that great mass to have to supply food to ! I cook particular interest 
in apppearance of the land beivvecn Bombay and Calcutta 
and 1 do not iliink that much of it is allowdcd to go waste. W I erc- 
cver water is accessible 

THE SOIL SEEMS TO H WE BEEN DILIGENTLY TILLED, 

and as regards General Booth’s scheme, 1 have read something of 
it, but F do not think he can hope to succeed if he means to sand- 
wich the religion of the Salvation Army with his peasant-setde- 
mciir scheme. Ft may amuse you lo know that F first believed 
General Booth*s-«chcme wjrt intended lo impure paupers and the 
miKler sort c^f criminals fioui among, the surplus popubuion of 
luigland. F do not think any country would like that unless the 
settlement was removed some considerable distance from decent 
liabitations. 

(A slight fit of coughing here interrupted the interview, then 
Mr. Clemens proceeded ; ) F am killed with this cold since morning. 
We went ashore and breakfasted at the hotel near Spencer’s sluq? 
iiueridirig to drive around Madras afterwards, but F found F could 
not manage it. F wasn’t equal to the heat with this cold, so F 
lelt my family to do that. By the way, who is the Roman Grneral 
on horseback on one of your broad rouils .? Sir Thomas Munro, 
did you say ? Ah, that takes one way back in your history to 
Clive. Yes, F recollect now, he was one of your cHrly Governon. 
And that just reminds me 

LORD WENLOCK WAS YOUR LAST GOVERNOR. I 

I remember reading of him in the Pimeer and one or two other | 
papers. The Pioneer made him out a failure. F think it a 
mistake myself to send out your landed noblemen to administer I 
this vast country. They are not cut out for adminisiraiivc work! 
and are better left on their w'ealthy estates. You want men who i 
arc born to govern and who have made statesmanship a life-long j 
€tudy. Your new Governor comes up to that mark, J am told. 
And what U that very telling structure there by that lighthouse ? 

I he High Court of Madras ? Ah ! it is so pleasant to see that. 

has a proper look, as if it belonged to the country. ^Ehis 
distinctly European architecture over here (the G. P. O.) is a 
Hlie note, too European altogether. I like Oriental architecture j 
in its place. You ask me a very large question when you say j 
* have I made the acquaintance of 


THE national congress 

as an Indian institution ? ’ Well, 1 have read of it, here a lirtl- 
and there a little, and all I can urulcrbtaiid is that the men com- 
posing it, want a little more independence than tlicy now have. 
F know little of their aims, but with 

THE scholarly (QUALIFICATIONS OF THE HINDUS 
who sit in this Congress, I have been very miicb struck. I 
have recently rcacl a b )ok by Mr. Skrine, who has jiibt been pro- 
moted to a Coinmissioiicrsliip in Bnrmi (Chittagong), d -aling with 
the merits of a Hin in fiiciid of the higlier caste. Mr. Skrine makes 
certain quotations from letters written by his friend and that Hindu 
was so much a master of our language— lie tfent into siith excellent 
niceti-'s — which you couldn’t expect except in a man born Kiig- 
I lisb and bred to bis own mother I'^ngnc. Now this Hindu was .1 
born native of this country, and educated in this country ; he was 
very learned in Western educational sciences and his English uan 
flowing, easy and ever so idiomatic. 'I’liis great aptitude on the 
part of the native of tliia country to excel in the English language 
is what one is confronted with all the time. There is, however, 
one good quality they lack as a nation — F believe they like to be 
called a ‘ nation ’--and that is, 

INVENTIVE GENIUS IN IHK VARIOUS PRACTICAL ARTS. 

England, as you know, has attainnl greatness chiefly on account 
of the inventive genius of her sons. There arc many who sup- 
pose that America is the home of inventions. 7 ’his is a mistake. 
We rank, but falsely, as the inventors of the world, but we do what 
is wortli a great deal inur-* ; we take up an invention and work at 
it till it results in something perfect. 

‘ PROMOTERS OF INVENTIONS * 

would be the proper way of dcsenbing us Americans, and there 
is a reason for it. England invented Colt’s revolvers three or four 
ccniarics ago ; she invciired the application of steam power to 
machinery ’way back in Charles th: Second’s time ; England in- 
vciiCcJ the telegraph 60 years ago, but she has 

THROWN AWAY HER (JR FAT INVENTIONS 
for the reason that she has li.id no i)ar^nc law to protect them. 
England had Wheatstone’s sysiein of tclegiaph, but because she 
did not Slick to it, Morse in America worked at it, and a hard 
time of it he had too, till he developed the present electric tele- 
graph, but then he had the patent law tf) protect him. Ft was 
only during the past 15 or 20 years that England has had a patent 
law worth anything. It is true that 

MEN IN AMERICA WASTE DKI'CNF'. oN PATENTS 

that turn out failures, but ic is aKo tin? chat they make larger 
fortunes on patents that turn om succc^bful. 

Yes, I have been interested in rne recent 

‘situation* BETWEEN ENGLAND AND AmERICA, 
but I never doubted for a moment chat the w.irlikc talk was based 
upon nothing, 'flic latest new", is, 1 see, that they are getting 
into a raiioihil and satisfactory state. Atbiiration is to be resorted 
to after all. I knew that 

COMMoN-SFN'bE WOULD GET THE ADVANTAGE 

of all concerned presently. Ft was absolutely silly to think that 
America and I'.nglaiul would ever fire a shot at each other. 

I hope to reach Colombo un Friday. I am engaged for two 
‘At homes * there F belicv *--001 three. Fhcncc F go on to Mau- 
ritius and South Afnea. 'i’hib boat I am in, just suits my mood 
at present. F am 

IN NO HURRY TO GET ALONG. 

The more salt air F breathe the bciicr I feel. We had a fine 
pas ige down lioin Calcutta except for a current - that took about 
30 miles off the rate of our rrivcl each day. File is not 

one of those bouts that cover 500 miles a diy, but without running 
awav from herself she keeps in die ,eigh ixiurliood f)f 20D. 

Thank you very much for your kind wl^h-s. F have h.id no- 
thing else all over India, and will carry the best rcLollections of 
this country home witii me.” 

Concluding the interview thus, Mr. Clemens strolled to the 
orlicr end of the deck to watch Harinston’s menagerie being haul- 
ed inboard. 

'I’hc IFtnlh.i left on her vowugc in the course of the afternoon. 

— I’he MjJms StnnJ.,rJy April i. 

THE OTHER SIDE OF~rHK VuRICFSH OUESTFON. 

(Dedicated to die Travuniore Times.) 

“ F’ve just returned fro 1 Con'.taiitirioplc,” aai 1 Mr. F. FJopIdnson 
Smith, the aiuhtir and artist, to a B'tston IlernU representaci ve in 
New York, two or three days ago. “ While there I had an 
opportunity, through talks with Minister Terrell and two of the 
Sultan’s aides, to learn all the inside facts about the Armenian 
atrocities. The whole matter has been grossly misunderstood. 
The root of all the trouble lies in the missionaries sent out to 
Armenia from England and America. Fnstcad of trying to help the 
people they teach them that they arc ill-treated, and sow the seeds 
of discontent and rebellion. They have started all the difficulty, 
and, when the blame is properly placed, it will rest upon their 
heads. 

“We hear a great deal in this country about ‘the barbarous 
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Turk.* Now, I have travelled and painted all over the globe, and 
know pretty well the inhabitants of all countries ; and let me tell 
yon that 1 never met a more civilised, humane, intelligent, cleanly, 
pious, and chaste man than the typical Turk. He is quiet and 
respectable ; he is pre-eminently kind and good to his family. 

“ See how humane the Turks are to animals. I don’t know how 
many hundred thousand dogs there arc in Constantinople, but 
probably there arc fifty to each block. Every few minutes, if you 
arc watching what goes on round you, you will see a Turk 
go over to a baker shop, buy a bit of bread or something else that 
the dogs will cat, and feed them. Nobody owns these creatures. 
They have been common property for a thousand years, I suppose ; 
yet, ugly and mangy as they arc, they never go hungry. Nor do 
they ever suffer violence. Striking a dog in the streets of Con- 
stantinople means imprisonment for a year. Why, Tve seen a 
team come alotig one of these narrow streets when a dog was lying 
in the way, and the driver would stop his donkeys and lift the dog 
out of the way, rather than run the risk of hurting him. \ never 
saw anyone beat or kick a donkey in Turkey. The people re- 
cognise that these creatures are their faithful servants, and treat 
them kindly. The love existing between the Turk or the Arabian 
and his horse is proverbial. 

“ What have we in ilie way of religion to teach these people ? 
Nothing. It’s pure bumptiousness for us to try to ‘convert* them' 
They neither want nor need our religion. They’ve got a better 
one of their own. 

“Another point. What order of men are they whom the 
English and the American religious bodies send out as missionaries ? 
If you have ever nf)ted cl»>sely the students in our training 
schools for the ministry, you must have discovered that, as a class, 
they are far from representing tlic best, or even a very good, type 
of American mauliood. IVIany of them arc young ra:n from 
country towns and villages who would not make a decent living 
in any other calling, fhev hear a sermon by some returned 
missionary who wishes to arouse interest in the country in which 
he has lived, and straightway they arc called to labour in the same 
field. Such sermons arc apt to take hold of the less intelligent 
and more itnprcssiotiabic men ; and it is often the men who arc 
not fitted to take high rank among the ministry in their own 
country who feel themselves drawn to work in a foreign land. 
The result is that we send out the most incapable specimens of 
our rural population — men of uncouth manners, who have learn- 
ed a little Latin and Hebrew, the represetuatives of half-a-dozen 
religious sects, which arc at constant war with each other about 
their creeds— to convert a cultured, courteous, pious, humane, 
temperate race, wliosc unified religion enters as much into the 
life of its members as does their business. 

“ Now and then we hear of some girl in a country town who 
thinks that she has a mission to do good to the heathen. She had 
far better go down to the factory in her village and minister there ; 
but no, there is no glamour about that. Imagining that she is a 
new Joan of Arc, our hysterical friend tells some missionary body 
all about it, and they send her over to Turkey. You can picture 
to yjiursclf the amazement and the disgust with which the Turks 
regard such missionaries. Superb specimen^ of physique they look 
upon these little wizened, dried up, spectacled women with infinite 
contempt ; just as they scoff at the idea of adopting a religion 
about which the various schools cannot agree. 

“ Well, colonies of such b >ors and cranks go over to Armenia 
and found scliools. The children come to be taught, and even- 
tually they join some one or another Christiin cliurch. They 
are pariahs as long as they livc-“-markcd btjvs and girls, branded 
men and women, who hive lost caste among their fellows. What 
have they gained ? ‘Christianity,’ you say. Very true. But if 
they wf)u]d lead pure and noble lives under the religion of 
Muhammed, how are thev better off ? We surely cannot believe 
that heathens who lead good lives according to their lights do not 
go to heaven. 

“ Pretty soon someone comes along and hits an Armenian over 
the head. The mission irics keep telling their converts and the 
poor people that ilie Turk did it. They tell them that they arc 
abused, and stir them up to rebellion. The result is bloodshed, 
as you have seen. So far as can be learned not one American 
missionary has been injured. 

“ But our missionaries and those sent out by the English can, 
if they will, d > immense good. Thev can teach the races, among 
which thev make their homes, to plough, to harrow, to make and 
to use tools, and innumerable other things, in which they arc far 
behind us. There is very little use to carry our knowledge of 
medicine to the Turks, because the latter arc never sick. They 
are temperate in all things ; thev drink no wine (their religion 
forbids it) and' they cat very little meat. Above all, they are the 
cleanest people on the globe. Your orthodox Turk bathes three 
rimes a day. When you enter a restaurant in Constantinople the 
first thing they brjng you is a bowl of hot water and some fresh 
‘ towel to wipe your hands on. Then they bring you cold water 
and a fresh towel. Now, disease- is bred by dirt and intemperance, 
and in the absence of these there it health. 


“ But although rurkey is not one of the countries to which we 
can with advantage send missionaries with a knowledge of medicine, 
we can really benefit the Turks and the Armenians by teaching 
them the mechanical arts and agriculture. And in that direction 
lie our rightful activities in their behalf, not in the way of reli- 
gion. For a people whom you can hardly induce to go to church 
once a week, save to hear a sensational sermon, to teach religion 
to a race who go gladly and enthusiasticall v to worship the lehovah 
whom they believe to be behind the blank wall on the Mecca* 
ward end of their mosques, is'the most arrogant bumptiousness.’* 


HOW DD THE THIEF GET IN ? 


You wake up some morning and miss v^uir watch, your purse, 
your best clothes and other valuables, Yei neither you nor any 
member of your family heard a sound during the night. Neither is 
there a sign of how the thief got into the liouse nor by what road ho 
decamped. Yo\i rush round and lell the police, and also decide to 
keep a dog and a shot gnn. You will let thieves know they imisu’t 
come ff>oling around your premi'.es afier this. A sensible procedure. 
M-anwhile your watch, your money, are gone. Quite so. 

Now suppose I should tell you that the theif who strrie your property 
never entered your house at all ; that he was born in it : had lived 
twenty years in it ; never h id been out of it till he went nfif with 
your things, albeit not a soul of von had ever seen or heard of him. 
What would you say to me? Y *u would call me an idiot and 
threaten to have me sent back to the asylum. But don’t be too sure, 

“ I.aler on,” says Mr. Heakm, “ 1 heum itism struck into my system 
and I had pains all over me. I was confined to my bed for three 
mouths with it and could not dress myself. In this general condition 
I coiiiiiiued for five years. One after anotlrer 1 was treated hy fourteen 
doctors in that time, hot their medicines did me little or no good. 
At one lime I went to the Infiirnary at Shrevvshuiy, where they 
treated me for heart disease ; but I got worse and feeling anxious, re- 
turned home.” 

How he was finally cured we will mention in a minute. First, 
however, about his rlienm itism Every intelligent person knows that 
rheumatism and gout (its twin brntner) is virtually a universal ailment. 
|» does its cruel aud body-racking work in every coiintrv and climate. 
No other m ilady causes so vast an aggregate of suff'ring and dis- 
ability. Wu never will cure it is worth more money in England than 
a gold mine m every country. 

But does rheumatism “ stnke into” the system as a bullet' or a knife 
might strike into it ? N‘» Rheum itism is a thief who steals away our 

comfort and strength ; but it a thief, as I said, who is born in the 
premises. In otlier word-*, it is and only one — of the direct 

consequences of indigestion and dyspepsia. And this is the why 
and wherefore: Indigestion creates a poison called iitic acid ; this 
icid combines with the chloride of sodium to form a s-ilt ; this sab 
IS urate of sodium, which is denosiied in the form of sharp c^ystah 
in the muscles and joints. Then comes inflimination md agony, 
otherwise rheum itism. Thus you p-rceive th it it do*»«in’t come from 
the outside but from tlie insifle — from the sloinach. Our friend's cold, 
caught in the mine, didn’t proflnce his rheumatism, it clogged his skin 
and so k'*pt all the poison In his body instead of letting part of it out. 

Here is our very good frieod M'. Richard Heilcio, of Pentervio, 

S ilop, wlio exnresses an opinion in this line. Let ns have his 
exact words. He says ; “ Rheumatism st>uck into my system}^ Of 
f'ourse we undeistand that he soeiks after llie manner of men. 
Yon know we talk nf being ** ait icke<l ” by this, and ihe oilier com- 
plaint, as thtuigh diseases weie like soldiers or wild l)»*asts. “ Doesn't 
•oakc any odds,” do you s iv ? B ‘g paidou, hut it does— heavy odds. 
For it teaches us to look in the Wfong direction for dinger. Do you 
>ee now ? 

Thirteen years ago, in the spring of 18S0, whilst working in the 
Roman Gr ivel Lead Mmes, M'. H-akm took a bad cold. He g"t 
over the cold, bill not over wb It fallowed it. He was feeble, without, 
ippelite, and had a deal of pnn in th«« chest and sides. His eyes 
and skin were, tinted yellovv, and his hands and feet were cold and 
clammy. Frequently he would break out into a cold perspiratioii, as 
i man do^s on receiving a nervous shuck caused by something fearful 
or horrible. He was also troubled with pain at the heart and had 
sp-Ms of diflfi ult breathing — what medical men call asfliWT. 

Mr. Heakin adds : “ I w is cured at last by Mother Seigel’s Cura- 
tive Syrup, and without it I believed I should have been dead long 
ag^v” 

Very likely, very likely ; for this thief, although he may wait long 
for bis opporiuniiy, isn’t alw ivs satisfied to run away with our comfort 
and nui money : he often takes life too. 


INDIA GENERAL STEAM NAVIGA- 
TION Oo., U 

IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


The undersigned beg to giv<* notice that they 
are pr**parcd to insure at very favourable rates, 
upon F. P. A. terms only, all and any goods 
(with the exception of Tea) shipped by steam- 
er and flats to or from any station on their 
Inland Services 

For further particulars apply to— 

KILBURN & Co., 
Managing Agenti. 

Calcutta i 
4, Fairlib Placb, 
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A Wonderful Medicine. 


BEECHAM’S pills 

A RE iinivers.iHv ;nl- 
initied to he wonh 
n Giiiue.'i a box, lor 
Bilious anti N'tvous 
D ihoitleis, such is wind 
and P:iin in tiie Slo- 
inarh, Sick, 1 le nhiclir, 
Giddiness, Fulness, 
Swelling after Meals, 
Dizziness and Drow- 
siness, Cold Chills, 
Flushings of Heal, Loss 
of Appeiile Slmuness 
of Breath, Costivenes*;, 
Sciit'vy, and Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed 
Sleep, Frightful Dipints and all Nervous and 
Trcaibling Sensation, &c. The fiist dose will 
give relief in twenty minutes. 

Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try 
one box of these Pills, and they will be ac- 
knowledged to be 

WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 

For females of all ages these Pills are in 
valuable, as a few doses of them carry off all 
bmnours, and bring about all that is required 
No female should be without them. There is 
no medicine to be found equal to Beecham’s 
Pills for removing any obstruction or irregu- 
larity of the system. If taken according to 
the directions given with each box, they will 
soon restoie females of all ages to sound and 
robust health. This has been proved by thou- 
sands who have tried them, and found the 
benefits which are ensured by their use. 

For a W^ak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
and all Disorders of the Liver, they act like 
magic, a few doses will be found to work 
wonders on the most important organs in ilie 
human machine. 

The Natives of India will find Beecham’s 
Pills the finest medicine evei iiitrodnre<l to 
their notice ; the European resiilcnts also will 
find them of great value for cooling the blood. 
For throwing olT fevers and preventing infl im- 
mations in hot climates, they stand without 
a rival. 

These are F.icis testified continually by 
members oi all il.isses of s'lriely, and one of 
the best gnaranl 5 >s to the Neivous and Debi- 
litated is, BEECITAM’S PILLS the 

Sale of any Patent Medicine in the 

world, 

B0e6haTn’s Magic Cough Pills. 

As a remedy for Coughs in general, Asthma. 
Bronchial Atfertions, Hoaiseness, Shortness 
of Breath, Tightness and Oppression of tlie 
Chest, Wheezing, &r., these Pills stand unri- 
v'llled. Let any person give Beerharn’s Cough 
Pills a trial, and the most violeent Cough will 
in a short time be lemoved. 

Beeohain*s Tooth Paste 

Will recommend itself being efficacious 
and economical: it is packed in neat airtight 
(ollapsible Tubes. 

NOTICE.— G. Atherton & Co. will forward 
on receipt of letter, samples at tlie following 
rates : size 9Jiid. at 8 annas per box ; l-i/^d. 
size 12 annas per box, 2s. 9d. size 2 rupees per 
Box; Tooth Paste 12 lonas per Tube, these 
rates do not include the cost of postage which 
will be added to the amount. 

Sole Wholesale Agents for India, 
BUEMAH ds OETLON. 

G. ATHERTON & CO., 

3. NEW CHINABAZAR STREET, 
CALCUTTA. 
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AX INDIAN JOURNALIST: 

Life, Labt jfs and Correspondence 

UF 

Or. SAMBaU 0 MOOKBRJEB, 

late Editor of “ Pets and RayyetP 
BY 

F. H. SKRINE, i.cs, 

(Coliccioi of Cu-^toms, C.ilculla.) 


T'tie V'tlii'ii#*. iimf.triii with M'»ok'‘i jee’s 
Itaveis and yoi'a:^*ef tn [tenyfif cun-^isis t>f 
mure lliao 500 0 lud c »ni niis 

PORTRAIT OF THE DOCTOR. 
DKDiCAitON ( I’o Sir W. W. Huiitei.) 
ms LIFE SIORY. 

CORRESPONDENCL uF DR. S. C. MOOKKRJEB. 
LkI TKKS 

it», finm Afdagh, Col. .Sir J.C., 
to Atkinson the late Mi. k F.T., C.S. 
to B meijee, B.ihii Jy^»ll^h Chiiiider. 
from B tneijee, the late Revd. Dr. K. M, 
to B iiieijee, Babii Satudapi.isud. 
from Bell, the late Major Evans, 
from Bhaddaiti, Chief of. 
to Biiiay.i Ktisiina, R.aj.i. 
to Ciirlu, Rai Bahadur Auanda. 

to Chaiteijee, Mr. K.. M. 

fiom Ciaike, Mr. S.KJ. 
from, to Colvin, Sir Auckland. 

Iti, fiom Doffenn and Ava, the Marquis of. 
from Evans, the H«ni’ble S'r Giiffiil) H.P. 
to Gaiiguli, Babu Kisan Mohan, 

to Gliose, i) ibn Nabo Kissen. 

to Ghosh, H ibu Kill Piosanna. 

to Gialiam, Mi. VV. 

from Giiffin, Sir Lepel. 
from Guh.i, Babn Snoda Kant, 
to Hall, Dr. Fitz Edward, 
from Hume, Mr. Allan O. 
from Hunter, Sir W. W. 
to Jenkins, Mi. Edward, 
to Jung, the late Nawab Sir Salar. 
to Knight, Mr. Paul, 
fiom Knight, the laic Mr Robert, 
fiom Linsdowne, the M iiqtiis of. 
to Liw, Koin ir Kiistotlas. 
to Lyon, Ml. Peicv C. 
to M ihoinetl, M'oilvi Syed. 
to Mall.k, M.. H. C. 
to Mai Sion, .Miss Ann. 
from Meth.i, M., R D. 
to Mina, the late R ij 1 Dr. R lj'•ndl al.iLi. 

to Mook'ojpe, late R ij i D ikhinaiMiij-io. 

fjom Mook«*ij«e, Ml. J. C. 
fioin M'Neil, Piofessor H (San Franrisi o). 
to, fioni M.iishid.iljad, ilie Naw.ib B ili.i- 
dnor of. 

from Nayaialna, Mahani iliap itlliya M. C. 
fiom OsboMi, ih" I lie C »l'>'»«-I R *oeri D. 
to Rio, Ml. <». V'l'kii.i Apt) I. 
to Rio, ilir late S r T. M idhava. 
to R illigaii. Sir Wi'li.iin H. 
fiom Koschei y, Enl of. 
to, fiom Rout ledge, Mr. James, 
fiom Russell, Sir W. H, 
to I^'uv, Ml. G S> imala. 
to S istri, the Hon’ble A Sashiah. 
to Smba, H.ibii Biahman inda. 
from Sircar, Dr, M ibeiiili ilal. 
fiom Stanley, L'»rd, of .Alderley. 
from, to Townsend, Mr. Meirdiib. 
to Uudeiwood, Captain T. O. 
to, fio' i VainbiSiy, Piofe^soi Arininiiis. 
to Vi'iicatarani.iniah, Mr. G. 
to Vizianagrain, Maharaja of. 
to, fi'on W dl.o e, Sir Donald .Mackenzie, 
to W'i('d-M ISOM, the late Professor J. 
LF.TTKRS(& TELI'GRAMS) OF CONDOLFNCK, fiom 
Aiidiis .Snbh'iii, Moulvi A. K. M, 

Ameer Hossein, Hon’hle Nawab Syed. 
Ardagh, Colonel Sir J C. 

Banerj'»e, Ribu Manniathanath. 

Banerjee, Rai Bahadur, Shib Chunder. 
Ranh, M. A. 

Relchambers, Mr. R. 

Deb, Bahn Manahar. 

Dutt, Mr. O. C. 

Putt, B ibu Prusaddoss. 

Elgin, Lord. 

Gbose, Bnbu'Nareadra K. 


Gliosh, Babu Kill Prasanna. 

Giahaoi, Mr. Willi.iin. 

H III, D'. Fmz E'lwaid. 

li itida-* Viliaiul IS Dcs.ii, the late Dewan. 

Ivci, Ml. A. Kristinas waiiii. 

1 . lomer 1, So John. 

M ilioiio'd, M'miIvi Syed. 

.Mm a, Mr. B C. 

\I mei, li 11)11 .Sol liesliur. 

Mo 'koij--, R tj I Pf*iiy Mohan. 

.M »ok'*ijt*p, B loii S'lienlia Nob. 

Mur slnd il) ri, tlie N iw.ib Baliadoor of, 
Roiitirdge, \l I . James. 

Roy, BiUil E. C. 

I< ly, B lOii Snat Chunder. 

SiiiVril, Bil)ii Diiiabundho. 

S ivim Lim .11 V. 

Tippi*i I, ihi* Biia riiakiir of. 

V iuil)^ry, Piofessoi Anninius. 

ViZ' lo.iiii am, tlie M iliaiaj i of. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

After |) lying the exueuses of the publication, 
the lUt plus vvill be pi i<"eil wholly at lln* dis- 
posil of the family of the deceased in.iii of 
letters. 


Orders to b»“ m i le to the Business Miniv- 
er, “.An loll. in [our ti.ilist,” at the B'^e 
Press, I. U -k ) )r D ili’s Line, Wellingioii 
Street, C ilcnita. 


OPINION ON THE BOOK. 

It IS .1 most inteiestiog r'»cord of rlic life of 
a rein ilk ible mao. — Ml. H. Biuingion Smith, 
Piivate .Secteiaiy to the Viceroy, 5ih October 
1895. 

Dr. Moakeijee was a famous letter-writer, 
and iheie is a bieczy freshness and originality 
.iboiit his cm I espoiidence wiiich make it 
very iiiterrsling readiog. — .Sir Alfred W. Corfl, 
K.ci.K., Director of Public liisiuciion, Bengul. 
26th September, 1895. 

It IS not that amid the pressure of harassing 
official duties an English Civilian can find 
either tune r>r oppoitnuity to p.iy so graceful 
a mbuie to the iiiemoiy of a native personality 
as F. H. Skiiiie has done lu his biogtaphy of 
the late Dr. S imblui Chunder Mookei jec, the 
w»*ll. known B-Migil journalist (Calnitia ; 
riiacker, Spink and Co.) ; nor are there many 
who .11 e moie wiothv of being ihns hononred 
liiaii the late E bior of Reis and Rayyet, 

We may at any 1 iie coidi illy agiee with Mr, 
Ski me that ih** slmy of Mooknjee’s lif'*, with 
all Us lights .ind shad'»ws, is pregnant with 
lessons for tho^e who desiie to know the real 
India. 

N ) week'y p.iner, Mr. .Skrine tells us, not 
even the II ndoo Pattiot^ in its palmiest days 
under Kii'.iodas P i', enjoyed a degiee of in- 
floence m any way inpi niching that which was 
soni) 01. lined by Reis and Rayyri, 

.A mm of laige he.irt ,aod great qii.alili- 
es, bis death fiom pornoionla m tlie eaily 
spring III the list year w is a distinct and 
tieavy lo^s to Indian j oiiro ilisrii, and it was 
an admii.ahi*- idea on Mr. Skiuic’s nan to put 
Ills I^if^ m i r.-^iieis opon ref'».d. — flie Times 
of India., (Bombay) Septentbei 30, 1895. 

It IS i.irely tliat the liL of an I.kIi.iii journal- 
ist becomes w Mtliy of public ition ; il is more 
I rarely still that sncli a liff comes to be written 
I by an .Aiiglo-Iiidiaii and a memlier of the 
' Indian Civil Service. BvP, il has come to 
pass that in the 1 md of ihe B engali B thus, 
ihe life of at least one mm miong Indian 
journalists lias been coiisid *1 .^d wortliy of 
b«mg wniieo by «n E dishman. — Toe 

Madras S/an laid, (Midi.i*,, September 30, 
1895. 

'Fhe late Editor of Reis ana Ravvet w.as a 
probmiid sludeot and an ai cm- .piislieil writer, 

I who h is left Ins in iik on Imii m journalism. 
In ill it he has found a C h ilian like Mi. 
Skrine to recoid the stoiy of Ins life In* •« 
more f<»i innate th m ih-* grc.al KristodasPil 

himself.— The Tribune^ (Liim '•) October 2, 
189$. 

For much of the biognnh d matter that 
issues 80 fiee.ly from th • pn.'' lu apology g 
needeil. Had no bmgiapiiv <d t)». Mookeijee, 
tlic Editor of Reds and Riy'^-\ mueaied, aw 
explanation won.o h ivi* b^eu If atdfor. A rnaw 
of his remarkable p<*r'Oii lb! >, vh 0 was easily 

first among native imban jo u nalists, and iw 
many respects nrfup.cd a iii‘,hir plane 
I they did, and look.-o a pmriir affairs fiom ft 
different point bf view fmm theirs, could not 
^ be euffered to siuk uuu uldivioa without SQiftft 
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to psrpstuote his memory by the usuM 
exuedient of n “ life.” The difficulties common 
i<» till biographers have in ibis case been in- 
creased by special circumstances, not the least 
of which IS that the author belongs to a differ- 
ent race front the subject. It is true that 
niuong Englishmen there were many admirers 
of the learned Doctor, and that he on his side 
understood the English character as few 
foreiiMiers understand it. But in spite of this 
and Ills remarkable assimilation of English 
inodes of thought and expression, Dr. Mooker- 
jec remained to the last a Brahman of the 
Brahmans— a conservation of the best of his 
inheritance that wins nothing but respect and 
approval. In consequence of this, his ideal 
biographer would have been one of his nwn 
disciples, with the same inherited sympathies, 
and trained like him in Western learning. If 
Bengal had produced such another man as Dr. 
Mookerjee, it was he who should have written 

Uts life. , . . 

The biography is warmly appreciative 
without bemg needlessly laudatory ; it gives 
on the whole a complete picture of the man j 
and in the book there is not a dull page. 

A few of the letters addressed to Dr. Moo- 
keriee are of such minor imooriance that they 
mitrht have been omitted with advantage, but 
nor a word of his own letters could have been 
spared. T3 say that he writes idiomatic Eng- 
lish is to say what is short of the truth. His 
ruction is easy and correct, clear and straight- 
forward, without Oriental luxuriance or striving 
after effect. Perhaps he is never so charming 
as when he is laying down the laws of J'icrary 
form to yonng aspirants to fame. The letter 
on page 283, for instance* is a delightful piece 
of criticism ; it is delicate plain-speaking, and 
he accomplishes the difflcnil feat of telling a 
would-be poet that his productions are not 
in the smallest degree poetry, without one 
liny conclude, either offending the youth or 
repressing his ardour. 

For much more that is ivell worth reading we 
must refer readers to the volume itself. Intriii- 
fticalW it is a book worth having and reading. 
—The Phneer, (Allahabad) Oct. 5, 189$. 

The career of “An Indian Journalist” as 
dMcrihed by F. H. Stcrii.e of the Indian Civil 
Service is ex.ceedingly interesting. 

Mooketjee s letters are maivcls of pure die- 
tioo which i. heiahteoed by his oervoiis style. 

The life Was been told by Mr. Skrine m a very 
Dleas i’iit in inner and which should make it po- 
mil ir not only with lUnjahs but with all those 
,1,0 are able to appreciate merit nnmarred by 
o.t.otatioo and earnestness 
harsbiiess.— The iluhamnuhian, (Madras) Oct. 

’’' inl’worU leaves nothin® to be desired either 
in the w ly «f completeness, impartiality, or 
lifelike portrayal of rharaetpr. 

Mr. Skrine deals with his interesting subject 
with the unfailing instinct of the biographer. 
Every side of Dr. Mookcijee’s complex 
chirarter is tre tied with sympathy tempered 
bv fliscriminaiion. 

*Mr Skrine’s narrative certainly impresses 
nn- wiih the individuaiiiy of a remarkable man 

Mnnkerjee’s own letters show that lie had 
n-u only acquired a coiimiand of clear and 
fl*xible English but that lie had also .assimi- 
lated tint sturdy independence of thought 
and ch iracier which is supposed to be a pecu- 
liir possession of natives of Great Britain. 
His reading and the stores of liis general in- 
fonnuion appear to have been, considering 
his oppo.inmiies, little less than marvellous. 

One of the fir<t to express his condolence 
wiih the family of the d-c-ased writer was the 
present Viceroy, Lord Elgin. Mookeijec ap- 
pears to h ive woo the aftectioo not only of 
the dignitaries with whom he came in coiiiaci, 
but also of those in low estate. 

The impression left upon the mind upon 
lavio*' down the book is that of a good and 
able man whose caieer has been graphir^ly 
partrayed.-The Englishman, (Calcutta) Oc- 
tober I 5, I 895 * n 1- J'. 

The career of an eminent Bengali editor, 

who died in 189I, throws a curious light upon 
the rar^ elements and hereditary influences 
which ihe criticisms of Indian journal- 
ists on Bnilsli riiltj. ^ w 

Th* “ Life and L^Stters of Dr. S. C. Moo- 
kerjee” a nook just ediusd by a distinguished 
oiiiliiin it* Calcutta, takes us behind the scenes 
bf Indian journalism. , 

It IS a arraiive, written witn insignt find a 


complete mastery of the facts, of how a clever 
youth gradually grew into one 0 the ablest 
leader-writers in Bengal, and still more gradu- 
ally matured into one of the fairest-minded 
editors that western education in India has 
yet produced. If the training and experience 
which develop the journalist in England are 
sometimes varied, they seem in India to have 
an even wider range. 

But the object of this notice is to show how 
a great Bengali journalist is made ; space for- 
bids us to enter upon his actual performances. 
They will be found set forth tit suffleient 
length, and with much felicity of expression, 
in Mr. Skrine's admirable monograph. It is 
characteristic of the noble service to which 
Mr. Skrine belongs, that such a bonk should 
have issued from its ranks. Dr. Mookerjee 
was no optimist. One of his brilliant speeches 
contained the following sentence “ India 
has neither the soil nor the elasticity enjoyed 
by young and vigorous communities, but pre- 
sent the and rocks and deserts of an effete 
civilization, hardly stirred to a semblance of 
life by a foreign occupation dosing over its 
easily-gained advantages.” Tnis was true of 
the pre-Miitiny India of 1851. If it is no 
longer true of the Queen’s India of 18931'’’'® 
owe it in no small ms.isureto Indian journalists 
like Dr. Mookerjee who have laboured, amid 
some iiiisrepreseni.ation, to quicken the 
“ semblance of life ’ into a living reality.— The 
Times, (London) October 14, 1893. 
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GENUINE HOMCEOPATHY. 

A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Rai Chaudhurt, L M. S. 

Homoeopathic Practitioner, 

May be consulted by letter or per.onally 
daily at hi. residence, 24, Mirrapote Lane, 
near Creek Row, Calcutta. 


R. N. MOOKERJEE & 00., 
Hardware and General Merohants, 

IMPORTERS OF 
Agricnlturnl Implements, 

Engineer’s 6 c Carpenter’s Toots, 

Mill Furnishers & Timber Merchants, 
CONTRACTORS, 

GENERAL AGENTS AND ORDER 
SUPPLIERS. 


Tiniber Yard— Ghusery, 
Office I, Clive Row, 

Calcutta. 


Noreltv in Aynrvedic Medicine. 
AYlTRVEDia PHARMACY,. 

36, Lower Cliitpure Road, Fouzdari 
Bnl.akn.iiia, Calcutta. 

Kaviraj Nagendr\ Nath Sen, Physlchan, 
Surgeon, Accoucheur, practises the Ayurvedic 
system of medicine, after Imving obtainted a 
diploma at the final examination of one of 
the Government medical Institutions of the 
country. 

SPECIFICS 

for all ordinary diseases, like Fever, Cough, As- 
thma, Phthisis, Diabetes, &c., including dis- 
eases brought on by irregularities of kinds. 
Catalogues, containing full accounts of diseas- 
es and remedies, are transmitted on applica- 
tion. Prescriptions, with or without medicines 
sent to every part of India and Ceylon, 
Cape Colony, and the British Isles, on receipt 
(by post) of full accounts of diseases. 

Thousands of unsolicited Testimonials from 
every quarter. 

CATARRH, 

Hay Fover, Catarrhal Deafheas. 

A NEW HOME TREATMENT. 

giifferers are not generally aware that these 
diseases are contagious, or that they are 
due to. the presence of living parasites in the 
lining membrane of the nose and eustachian 
tubes. Microscopic research, however, has 
proved this to be a fact, and the result it that 
a simple remedy has been formulated whereby 
these distreising diseases are rapidly and per. 
manentiy cured by a few simple applicatioMs 
made at home by the patient once in two 
weeks. A pamphlet explaining this new treat- 
ment IS sent, on receipt of stamp by A 
Hutton Dixon, 43 Sc 45 East Bloor St 
TORONTO, Canada. 

ScientHic A merican, 
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CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

THE PHANTOM SHIP. 

The breese had sunk to rest, 

The noonday sun was high, \ 

And ocean's breast lay motionless 
Beneath a cloudless sky. 

There was silence in the air. 

There was silence in the deep ; 

« And it seemed as though that burning calm 
Were nature's final sleep. 

A noble ship there lay 
Upon the quiet sen. 

Her keel had ploughed for many a day 
The paths of ocean free ; 

She had braved the storm and battle. 

She had faced the booming gun. 

And 'midst a thousand foemen. 

Had struck her flag to none. 

And many a noble heart 
That gallant vessel bore, 

And many a sigh and many a prayer 
Had wafted her from shore ; 

But now that breathless calm 
Was round her like a chain, 

And helplessly for many a day 
Beneath it she had lain. 

Her canvass all was spread, 

"To catch the lightest gale ; 

But spread in vain, for no breeze was there. 

To ruffle the loftiest sail ; 

The shadow of her masts 
Chequered the deep below ; 

You might trace the line of her slenderest spar 
On that azure mirror’s glow. 

The inid-d.iy watch was set 
Heiieath that blaze of light, 

When there came a cry frnm the tall masthead, 

A sail I a sail I in sight ; 

And o'er the far horizon 
A snowy speck appeared. 

And every eye was strained to watch 
The vessel as she neared. « 

^DEAFNESS COMPLETELY CURED I Any person suffering 
rom Deafness, Noises in the Head, &c., may leani of a new, simple 
treatment, which is proving very successful in completely curing casts 
ff all kinds. Full particulars, including many unsolicited testimonials 
and newspaper press notices, will be sent post free on appliwtion. 
The system is, without doubt, the most successful ever brought before 
i^pe public. Address, Aural Specialist, Albany Buildings, 39, Victoria, 
Street, Westminster, London, S. • W. 


There was no breath of air. 

Yet she bounded on her w.iy, 

And the dancing waves around her prow 
Were finishing into spray. 

She answered not their hiiil, 

Alongside .it she passed ; 

There were none who trod her spacious deck, 
Not a seaman on the mast : 

' No hand to guide her helm ; 

Yet on she held her course ; 

She swept along (li.it waveless sea. 

As with a tcmpesi’s force ; 

A silence, as of death. 

Was o'er that vessel spread ; 

She seemed a thing of another world. 

The world where dwell the dead. 

She passed away from sight. 

The deadly calm was o'er. 

And the spell-liouiul ship pursued her course 
Before the bieeze once more ; 

And clouds across the sky 
Obscured the noonday sun. 

And the winds arose at the tempest’s call. 
Before the day was done. 

Midnight, and still the storm 
Raged wratlifully and loud. 

And deep in the trough of the heaving set 
Laboured that vessel proud : 

There was darkness all around, 

Save where lightning fl ishes keen 
Played on the crests of the broken waves, 
And lit the depths between. 

Around her and below, 

The waste of waters roared. 

And answered the crash of the falling masts, 
As they cast them overboard. 

At every hillow's shock 

Her quivering limbers strain ; 

And ns she rose on a crested wave 
That strange ship passed again. 

And o'er that stormy sea 
She flew before the gale. 

Yet she had not struck her lightest spar, 

Nor furled her loftiest sail. 

Another blinding flash, 

, And nearer yet the seemed, 

And a pale blue light along her s ails 
And o'er her rigging gleamed. 


Suitmiirs in th, wnntry a» reqtusUdto remit h ^stal 

mUnm, partkHlariy as it ensures acknewledgment ^ ^ 

giv9H% My othef iitRg tmtHMsafy Md ttkeif up cMSt confusum% 
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But it showed no seaman’s form, 

No hand her course to guide : 

And to ib«ir %jijs:nAls qf distresa 
The winds alone replied. 

- The Phantom Ship passed on, 

Driven oV her pathless way, 

Sut helplessly the sinking wreck 
Amid the breakers lay. 

The angry tempest ceased, 

The winds were hushed to sleep, 
And calm and bright the sun again 
Shone out upon the deep. 

But that gallant ship no more 
Shall roam the ocean free ; 

She has reached her final haven, 
Beneath thedaik blue sea. 

And many a hardy seaman, 

Who fears nor storm nor fight, 

Yet trembles when the Phantom Ship 
Drives past his watch at night , 

For It augurs death and danger ; 

It bodes a wateiy grave, 

With sea-weeds for his pillow ; 

For his shroud, the wandering wave. 

’—Shat pi i Afa£aiine. 


WEEKLYANA. 


Wb read in the Weekly Dhpatchy printed and published at Tudor 
House, Tudor Street, London, that “ No fewer than 1,000,000 of men, 
women, and children die yeaily in India from starvation." It is a 
heavy indicimwit against the G)vernmenl of India which have per- 
fected their famine code. 

% 

• • 

A HIGH official, referring to our article on cholera in our issue of the 
4th of April, says 

“ As to cholera, you are wrong in recommending camphor which, 
in Asailic cholera is useless. L^i those who want to be proof against 
cholera lake 15 nf water daily after a 

meal This is a great discoveiy. I should like to see water carts full 
of dduie sulphuric acid sent through the streets for all who wish to take 
a couple of ounces or so to help themselves. If cholera uikes hold of 
vou a table spoonful of castor oil up with milk and fiavcur- 

td with luumeg. This is an mfallilile remedy. When nature gives a 
Doison she gives an antidote. The castor oil plant is death to the 
cholera microbe, and it grows as a weed in the cradle of cholera.” 

Sulphuric acid has been tried in cholera and found— -wanting. Our 
readers will know more of this from the leader on the subject this 
week. 


THI Bengal Government have issued two more circular letters to 
Commissioners of Divisions on the present scarcity of water 
and the prevalence of cholera due to such want. We reproduce 
them below. Regarding the scarcity of drinking-water, Mr. Risley, 


Secretary in the Municipal Department, says 

“Circular No. 23L.S.G., dated Cal. the iith April 1896.— In 
rontinualion of my Circular No. 22LS.-G., d;ited the 2nd April 
fgQ6 f>n the subject of the piesent scarcity of drinking-water in 
manv districts of Bfuigal, I am diiected to request that you and all 
T>r«mct and Snb-divisional Officers will endeav«»ur by all means 111 your 
nnwer to bring home to the landed classes and to the people generally 
the fact that the utmost the District Boards can do to augment the 
IwAilable supply of drioking-waiei can only produce a very trifling 
ffect in comparison with the requirements of the rural population. 
Sftrciiv of drinking-water is a calamity which aff-cts more or 
U « all classes ot the community, aird every one should therefore 
Itn something according to his means to supply this want. Land- 
Awners and other wealthy petsons can fulfil what has always been 
rroarded in India as a religious obligalioa by digging new tanks or 
deepening .ami cleansing old ones, and, above all, by surrender, 
inw their private rights in lespeci of water-supply in favour of the 
TVIelriM Hoards, and thus rendering it possible for these bodies to 
^creise ihe powers conferred on them by sections 88 and 90 of the 
lUfiffal Local Self-Government Act of 1885, of repaiiing and rnain- 
-talBine wells and lank^aiid reserving them for the supply of water 
Sf"dnr k'og. Oo the other hand, cultivators and labourers, who 
Sbltio.lly wmU wlili I'neir hands on their own or other people’s land, 
^ idtr ns'^fnl wo.k by repairing and excavating village tanks and 
^ r.tiiic thus labouring for the good of comrHUiMiJTi lUeg 


may fairly claim to be aided with supplies of food by members of 
the middle class, who should contiihuie according to their means. 

If means can be found of starting and organising voluntary aruon of 
this kind, more may be done in a year than the District Board even 
with the aid of Govermnent could do in a generaltoii. 

2 The question of wajer-supply in municipalities is one of less 
difficulty thuii in rural ar.as, but in the sinnller towne icatciiy 
of water is complained of. Here again the owners of tanks and wells 
can do much to help the people by waiving their righ»« of private 
property in favour of the Commissioners and thus enabling them to 
set apart such sources for the supply of drinking water under sec- 
tion 199 of the Municipal Act. Action may also be taken by the 
Commissioners of their own motion to prohibit the use of bad water 
under section 199A, and to require the owners or occupiers of land 
to cleanse unwholesome wells, tanks or water-courses under sec- 
tion 200.” 

To a Hindu, it is a religious merit to supply free water to his thirsty 
neighbour. Dedication of tanks for drinking water and of trees for 
their shade are not uncominon chfirities among Hindus. The Gov- 
einmeut Circular does not require more. 

With reference to the prevalence of cholera, Mr. Rishley writes 

“Circular No. 24 Medl. Cal. the ilih April 1896.— In connexion 
with the increasing prevalence of cholera in many districts of 
Bengal at the piesent time, I am directed to invite your atten- 
lion to Government Circular No. 46, dated the 19th August 1879, 
laying down the procedure to be adopted in the event of an epidemic 
of disease occurring in any district, and to request that the orders 
conveyed in that circular may be caicfnlly observed. A ropy of the 
report an the outbreak shoifid be scot to the Sanitary Commissioner, 
and telegiaphic intimation i)f its occurrence should be given to Pro- 
fessor Haffkine in the manner laid down in my circular No. l2Medl., 
dated the 7th March last. 

2. With refeience to clause 2 of par.agraph 3 of the circular, I am 
further to say that whenever an epidemic occurs, cholera pills or 
similar medicines should be made available at all police-siatrons, ^ 
post-offices, and cnichcrries of waids’ and encumbered estates in the 
area affected, and that zammaars and other peisons of influence 
should be induced to distribute these remedies. Sir Alexander Mac- 
kenzie has himself found much advantage m dealing with an epidemic 
of cholera fiom the issue of a notice warning the villagers that they 
should apply to the ch.aiikidar for pills whenever the first symptoms 
of diarriujca showed themselves. This saved many lives, and knd 
much ffteci in allaying the tendency to panic which augments the 

liability to disease. . 

3. The Lieutenant-Governor desires yon to see that in addition ta 
the measures indicated above, all such other measures as local con- 
ditions may admit of are taken to meet outbreaks of cholera wher- 
ever they may occur. The Inspector-General «>f Civil Hospitals has 
been requested to arrange to depute Assistant Surgeons and Civil 
Hospital Assistants to do cholera duty in places wliere they are most 
needed. A copy of this circular i$ being sent direct to all Magis- 
trates and Deputy Commissioners." ^ 

It would have been well if the Circular of 1879 were republished 
for general information. That would have been another step towards 
allaying public apprehensions. 




The Health Department of the Calcutta Corporation have suggest- 
ed preventive measures against cholera before outbreak in these 


words : — 

“ I. The use of the water of tanks and Cirrul.nr Canal for any pur- 
pose whatever should be stopped, and that of the water of the Tolly’s 
Nullah and of the River Honghiy should be stopped or avoided as 
much as possible, till the beginning of the rains. Their water is not 
in a safe condition. Filtered water should be used for drinking, cook- 
ing bathing and washing utensils and clothes, and for all other pur- 
poses. If there be scarcity of filteied water in any locality, the Muni- 
cipality should be immediately written to. 

2. Water drawn from uoknowo sources (such as water snj)|flied by 
bhistees, bhandis, etc.,) should be avoided, or if used at all, should be 
boiled for half-an-hour, and placed in a clean covered vessel before 
use for drinking, cooking, washing iilensiU or clothes nr batUing. 
The water used for drinking and cooking may be treated wilh^Aluni 
and camphor after boiling. 

3. All unwholesome or indigestible food (such as raw fruits, preserv- 
jiedfishor meat, native confections from haloowaies^ or decomposed 

articles,) milk or products of milk or articles of dunk or food from 
hawking vendo rs or unknown sources should be carefully avoided, and 
extreme and con tinunus fatigue in the hoi pans of the day should be 
as far as possible avoided. ^ j 1. r . 

4. Milk and all articles of drink should be thorouglily boiled before 


I 


Fasting or overloading of the stomach should be avoided, 
o. The house and premises should be kept scrupulously dean ; 
rines and drains should be daily thoroughly cleansifd, and, ifpo*' 
)le, washed and disinfected daily with pheiiyle, crude carbolic aent 
I large quantities), chloride of lime or quick lime. 

7, As prophylactic quinine with or without nitro-mnriatic add i* 

Iter may be taken twice or thrice a day, or anti-choleraic inoculaWoB 
I Haffkine’s system may be resorted to. , . w 

8. Any looseness of the bowels, or other bowel-coniplamts sHOUiu 
I at once attended to, and medical adv ice taken." 

Diartluea has been described as inchoate cholera— cholera in it* 
irable stage, aad should* iheceforefc be guarded agajust and 
tglected. 
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Mr« R. Sen,L.r.P.s., L.S.a., tiie Officiating Health Officer, farther pres- 
cribes the following precautions during outbreak of cholera 

*^i. On the occurrence of cholera in a house, the patient should be 
strictly isolated from the rest of the inmates except those who 
Hitend on him : medical advice should be immediately sought for and 
ttitimation given to the H'^alth Officer. If the patient or his friends 
be too poor to pay for medical advice, the patient should be either 
jtent to hospital, or application for medicines should be made at one 
of tire tnentioiied below; — 

No. I, Hogulcooria Gully, Dr. I. K. Chatterjee. 

Ko. J95, Cornwallis Street, Dr. S. Das. 

Np. 23- 1, College Street, Dr, B. Basu. 

No. "44, Wellington Street, Dr. Sirkar. 

If the patient has no proper accommodation and no friends to attend 
on him, he should be immediately sent to hospital. 

2. All discharges of the patient sliould be immediately dis- 
infected with carbolic acid (solution 5 per cent.) in large quantity, 
chloride of lime, or quictc-lime, and after being mixed with saw-dust, 
ashes or house-sweepings completely burnt. 

3. All linen and bedding soiled with the discharges should he burnt, 
or taken apart and disinfected by boiling in water for half-an-hour 
nnd then w.ishing over a drain or by sending it to the Municipal Dis- 
infector at the Entaily Incinerator. 

4. No article of food or drink used by the patient should be par- 
taken of by any other person. No utensil or furniture used by the 
patient should be used or handled by any one else until it has been 
thoroughly disinfected by boiling in water or potassium permanganate 
solution for half-an-honr. 

5. None but persons required to nurse the patient should enter 
m go near the patient’s room. Persons in attendance on a patient 
*^houId wash their hands with phenyle, carbolic loiiou 5 p.c. or cor, 
rosive sublimate lotion (i in 1,000) eveiy time they handle the patient- 
and every such person before eniering any room or part of the house 
beyond the patient’s room, should wash his hands with the same 
disinfectants, and, if possible, change his clotlies. 

6. Any article of clothing on the person of any of the patient’s 
attendants that may have been soiled with the discharges should be 
dealt with in the same way as the patient’s clothes, 

7. Sulphur should be burnt at different points in the open parts of 
the house, but patticuhgly opposite the windward side of the 
patient’s room. 

8. On the death or recovery of the patient, all his clothes, bedding, 
etc., should be burnt, articles of value being disinfected by boiling in 
water for half-an-hour or sending to the Municipal Disinfector ; all 
furniture as well ns the room used by the patient and his attendants 
should be disinfected according to the following rules ; 

Rules for Disinfection. 

1. All infected clothes should be boiled with water for at least 
half-an-hour. This is the safest nnd must easy method which should 
always be adopted. 

2. All furniture and other articles which hsvebeen infected should 
he thoroughly washed with hydrag. perohloride lotion (str. I in 
1,000) viz., I drm. hydrag. pet chloride {Rasacat pur) 6}i pints water. 

3. All infected beddings should be bui nt, 

4. All other nrliclefl of value which liave been infected should 
be sent to the Disinfecting Station at Nimiol.i, where they will be 
disinfected .free of cosi, and will then be returned to the owner. 

5. All the infected rooms sliould be fumigaicd with sulphurous gas 
and the walls and ceiling should be scraped and thoroughly lime- 
washed. (iJbs. of sulphur should be burnt iu a saucer, placed in the 
centre of the room with the doors and windows closed fur at least 
three hours.) 

6. The floor iu the case of a hut should be leaped with mud mixed 
with perchloiide of mercury {Rasac'(^^pt 4 r) or carbolic acid lotion. 
In the case of a house the floor should be thoroughly washed with 
5 percent, carbolic, or l in 500 peichloride lotion. 1. 

4 drms. C»trbolic Acid X pbu water. 

I dim. of liydf^ig ; pcrcltioiidc ; 3 pints water,” 

• • 

Cleanliness is next to godliness. If the Hindus truly follow- 
ed instead of making a mockery of the injunctions laid down 
for daily life, tliey need not be afraid of the present visitation. 
In 1850, when clioleia w is raging in London, it was remarked that 
the Jews, although inhabiting for the most part the foulest and 
most unhealthy portion of the metropolis, were almost exempt 
from the disease. In .a population of over 20,000 of the chosen 
people, besides 2,000 Portuguese, there were only 13 cases of cholera. 
The same immunity was also observable during the epidemic of 1832. 
The causes were simple enough as explained by the Board of Health. 
The lower classes of Jews, however poor they may be, never crowd 
more than one family into the same room ; whereas, among the lower 
orders of other communities — especially the Irish— several families 
“pig together” in one apartment. Another reason is that the 
Jews, as (I class, are not given to intoxicating liquors. One of the 
commissioners of enquiry said— “ I have had, during the last twenty 
years, much intercourse with the Jews, and I cannot recall to mind 
a single instance of drunkenness in any family 1 have visited. In 
virtue of their religion, they are particular in their fond. All shell 
fish is avoided, and the meat exposed for sale is inspected by an 
officer appointed fur the purpose ; and if any disease is found, it U 
/aoodamnnd. .Sabbath icii js^ for the rooet pafft airid^y observed. 


The Jews are unable, from religious motives, to enter the workhouse, 
and the poor, being comparatively few in number, are relieved by 
the more wealthy of their own persuasion. Relieving officers 
enquire into distress, which being relieved, extreme dosliliUion is 
avoided. The passover enjoins every Jew to have his house thoroughly 
cleansed annually, and the rooms of the lower classes arc annually 
* lime-washed’.” 

• • 

We read 

“At A recent meeting of the American Psychological Association, at 
reported in The American Naiuraltst, February, Prof. W. R. Newbold 
narrated informally three cases vaguely described as * Dream Reason- 
ing,’ which had occurred in the experience of two of his colleagues. 
Dr, W. A. Lamberton, Professor of Greek in the University of Pen- 
nsylvania, when a young man after giving up as insoluble a problem 
iu descriptive geometry upon which he had been working for Weeks 
by the analytical method, awoke one morning several days later to 
find an hallucinatory figure projected upon a black-board in his 
room with nil the lines necessary to a geometrical solution of the 
problem clearly drawn. He has never h.id any other visual halluci- 
nation. Dr. H. V. Hilprechr, Professor 0/ Assyriology in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, some years ago dreamed an interpretation 
of the name Nebuchadnezzar which has since been universally adopted. 
At a later period he dieamed that an Assyrian priest gave him in- 
formation about some inscribed fragments that had puzzled him 
which was afterwards confirmed in all points now capable of con- 
firmation. Dr. Newbold offered a psychological explanation of thesa 
cuiious cases.” 


NOTES & LEADERETTES, 

OUR OWN NEWS 
& 

THE WEEICS TELEGRAM.S IN BRIEF, WITH 
OCCASIONAL COMMENTS. 

Mr. Chamberlain, replying to Mr. Bhaunagri, in the Houft of 
Commons, promised careful attention to the petition of th« 
Indians of Natal regarding the deprivation of their right to pur* 
chase laud. Mr. H.iobury replying to Mr. Alien and other members, 
who complained that the Peninsular and Oriental Company employed 
lascarsto the exclusion of British sailors, said that no coolies were 
employed ; that it would be unjust to exclude lascars who were our 
fellnw-subjects, and that, moreover, India paid a large portion of th^ 
subsidy, 

Tus situation in Miiabeleland continues serious. The whole 
nation has liscn against the Government. Fifteen hundied 
men at least are required to quell the disturbance. The Times 
states that Sir Hercules R obinson is assuming a grave responsibili- 
ty in refusing reinforcements. In the House of Commons, on Apiil 
13, Mr. Chamberlain stated that Sir Hercules Robinson, after consull- 
ingihe commander of the troops in C ipe Colony, and hearing from 
Earl Gicy and Messrs. Rhodes and Duncan, had offered to send to 
Maiabeleland from N iial 300 cavalry and 200 moiinlod infantry, 
besides volunteers. A police force for the disturbed districts had 
already been arranged. It was also the intention of the High Com- 
missioner to raise a force of 25oBisnios for service in Matabeleland. 
Mr. Chamberlain further said that he was conferring with the War 
Office as to what steps were necessary to replace the troops ordered 
from Natal to the Interior. The Chartered Company will have to pay 
for .all these operations. The offer of troops mnde by Sir H. Robinson 
hcas since been accepted by the authorities concerned. Two bundled 
men belonging to the Leicestershire Regiment leave Aldershot for 
the Cape at the end of May. Captain Lumsden, of Gifford’s paity, 
who was wounded in one of the late engagements with the Malabele, 
has died of the injuries. A large body of Matabele, armed with 
Martini Hen^y Rifles, furiously attacked and surrounded a force of 
130 men under the command, of Captain Brand some thirty milea 
from BuUiwayo. The British, after having exhausted their ammuni- 
{ tion, successfully cut their way through the enemy, and then emerging 
I met a relief column. The British loss was five killed and sixteen 
wounded, while the Matabele lost 150 killed and 400 wounded. Ad ^ 
vices from Buluwayo continue to disclose a serious state of things. 
Mr, Nicholson, the local administrator there, telegr.ipht that about 
250 men are available to co-operate with Colonel Plumer’s force, 
but it is impossible to estimate the oumbers of thq Tbu 

> g^rriiou arei amply victualled^. 
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The Natives in the Northern parts of the Transvaal are getting 
rc5lle*»% and a rising is apprehended. The linm urges the necessity 
of increasing tlie British garrisons ip Sontlt Afri:a in order to keep 
peace wiilmi the boideis and thereby to render foreign aggression 
hopeless. 

The ravages caused by tindeipest in BeclHianaland are increasing, 
and tlie transport service to Bulnwayo has collapsed. Confirmation has 
been received that two linndred Soudanese are with Mr. Rhodes, who 
is still at Fort Salisbury. He has rccoveied from his late illness, and 
proposes to start with Ins column to relieve Bulawayo. 


Major Sievani’s column has been ordered to temporarily remain at 
Kassala. A group of Egyptian capitalists bolding Egyptian bonds 
for about a million is legally opposing the action of the French 
bondholders, and affirming that llic grant of funds by Caissc de la 
Dcite was justified by tlie necessity which existed for undertaking 
the Nile expedition. The. hrating of the case brought by the 
F'lencii bondholdeis against the Caisse commenced bcfoie the 
Caiio Conit of the fiisl instance, and was adjourned for a fortnight. 
In the House of Commons, on Apiil 14, Mi. Ciiizon, replying to a 
question by Ml. L tboiicliere, said that if it were necessary to employ 
Biitish troops beyond Wady Haifa the cost of doing so would be a 
matter for discussion between England and Egypt. The Secretary of 
State f«»r India, leplying to a question whether it was the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government to employ troops belonging to India 
in the Soudan, said that the Government had no reason to sup- 
pose that the F'j'yptlan army was inadequate to the underlakiiig. 
The Jhiily ISiews as well as the Lhnly leUj^rnph announce that ten 
thousand British troops will be despatched in the autumn for the 
purpose of reconquering the Soudan. The limes publishes a tele- 
gram liom its correspondent at Rome slating that evidence is ac- 
cumulating which points to the fact that Russia and Fiance are 
succeeding in combining the Shoans and the Dervishes against 
the Italians and the English. In;elligence has been received that a 
Russian expedition, ostensibly under the Red Cross to succour the 
Shoans wounded in battle with the Italians, composed of eighty 
persons, including several officers, has sailed for Abyssinia. It is 
reported from Cairo that two sharp encounters have taken place 
between the Dervishes and the Egyptians in the neighbourhood of 
Tokar,lhc Dervishes losing heavily. Eighteen Egyptians have been 
killed. 


The death is announced of M. Tricoupis, the Greek stateirnan. 


The meeting at Venice of King Humbert and the Emperor William 
was of a most coidial character. I'lie Emperor William had also a 
cordial meeting at Vienna, on April 14, with the Emperor Francis 
Joseph. The German Emperor,, had, moreover, a conference with 
Count Goluchuwski. 


At the Colonial Institute, on April 14, Lord L'ich presiding, Mr. Justice 
Clarence read a p;ipcr reviewing the history of Ceylon and the 
splendid results obtained by ibe Biiiidi role over the Island. He 
pointed out the great development of trade and plantation enterprise 
of the British in the Colony, and said that the principal shortcoming 
lo be found in the domain is law and justice. 

CdUNT Y.imagata Ins arrived at New York from Japan on bis way 
to Moscow to be ptesenl at the Tz.ir’i coronation, and met with an 
enthiisiasiic reception. 


I-w reply to a question in the House of Commons, Mr. Chamberlain 
S^iid that the Indian Government increased its contribution to the 
Imperial Insiliiile to /750, and lliat a corainiliee having Indian ex- 
perience will be appointed to co-operafe with the staff of the Institute 
to secure the proper application of the Indian grunt. 


The treaty which has hceii concluded between Germany and JVipan 
completely abolikhes cxtr..'Mfiritoriality in Japan, but the German 
Consuls letain legal funciions in respect of certain matters, pnrti- 
cuktrly the question icliiiing to luccesstoa find guardianship- A 


convention between Germany and Japan dealing With the patents 
and trade-marks is projected In the treaty, meanwhile the Gerlmtnd 
have been placed on an equal fooling with the Naliven. Japan 
concedes to the reduction of tariff, while Germany merely grants 
the favoured nation treatment to Japan. 

The Sultan has created Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaua . a- Field- 
Matshal in the Tuikish Army. 

In the House of Commons, on April 16, the Chancellor of "Ex- 
chequer, in opening his Budget for 1896-97, announced that, noiwiih- 
standiiig the largest expeudiuire known .since the Iasi great war, the 
Budget showed a surplus, of which four millions had .already been 
devoted to the navy. The estimated increase in the expenditure was 
four millions which will chiefly be incurred in respect of the navy ; 
notwithstanding which there will be a surplus of two millions, where- 
with the Government will be able to reduce the land tax, and the 
agricultural rale, and transfer the remaining balance for ibe 
purpose of education. Tea is expelling coffee from tlie maiket. Indian 
and Ceylon kinds are rapidly replacing those grown in China. The 
n.'ilional debt has l>een 1 educed by eigbl millions. Every item of 
revenue has increased. The Chancellor, in conclusion, declaied the 
credit of England to be bo good that it is possible in an cmeigency lo^ 
raise 200 millions without any increase of taxation. 

I. I. 

The preliminary anitouncemenl of the ensuing International Homoeo- 
pathic Congress has licen made. The Congress will be held at Queen’s 
Hall, Langliam Place, London, for one week, from Monday the 31 d of 
August to Saturday the 8th. It is open to all qualified to practise medi- 
cine in their owr> country. The general S€crel.-rry is Dr. Richard Hughes^ 
36 Sdlwood Road, Brighton, to whom all communications relating to 
the work of the Congress should be addressed. The following pro* 
gramme has been decided upoo. On Monday evening the PiesWcnt 
will hold a receptiorv of the members and the ladies of their families^ 
The following day will be occupied with the address of the 
President and the presentation of reports from the different coun- 
,rle8 on the history of homoeopathy during the last five years. 
Then there will be a diicusiion on the condition and prospects 
of homoeopathy at the present lime, and the best means of 
furthering its caase. Wednesday is reserved for insiilMles of homoto* 
pathy and materia medica. Thursday will be devoted lo practical 
medicine and diseases of eye, ear, and throat. For Friday the topics 
arc surgical and gynaecological iherapeiitics. 

There is a split in the camp of the Salvationists. Geneial Booth and 
his son Ballington Booth have separated. The son and his wife have 
organized .a new army. 

RoNTGEN’s X rays have been reengnized in Court. Ih a sirit for 
damages by an aclrtes against the Nottingham Theatre Comp.any, 
for injuries sustained by her slipping on a defective stone staircase 
in the theatre, Professor Ramsay exhibited photographs of the bones 
of both her feet in one of which the cuboid bone was displaced. 
There was a decree for /;76*io5. 


SurgeoN'Captain George Hillaird, of the Army Medical Depart- 
ment, for his attendance on Prince Henry of Battcnbuig during his 
last illness has been gazetted a Companion of the Order of St. 
Michael and Sr. Geoige. Sir Morell Mackenzie got his knighthood 
for treating the l.aie Emperor Frederick when he was suffering from 
cancer of llie larynx of which he died. 

AT L.->raljelh, Charles Gordon, 37, was charRed, before Mr. Deiwnan, 
with pietending and professiiiR to tell fortunes. The prisoner’s de- 
fence was that the information he Rave was from well-known works 
on astrology. Mr. Denman had no doubt that prisoner had been 
pretending to tell fortunes. Looking throuRh one letter addressed 
to the prisoner, the magistrate remarked that there was not h 
single piece of information given in reply which the fair writer 
—a girl— had not herself coninumlcnled. There was a vety old 
saying and a true one, that the world consisted of a great number of 
people , moiily fools, and upon that fact the prisoner had been trndinjt. 
He o rdered a fine of and {fi costs or prison for I month. 

Is foituiK'tellipg »H offei'te Indii*? 
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Thk Hilii’ble Prince Sir Jeliaii Kidr Mirzi M.ilioin<*d Wihid Ati 
B ihadoor, R.C.I.E., died suddenly at his residence, in Gnden Reach, 
on Tluuiday, April 16, at 5-40 P. M. TIinnKli not in ihe best of health 
for some months past, there was no visible indication nf the aoproach- 
in{r end. Those, however, who watched him closely, fonnd a 
change in the man that was foreign to his nature, and they 
apprehewdtdM«vit. At 5 P. <M., the same day, he wrote his last 
letter. It was intended for Khan Bahadur Abdul Jubbar, but not 
despatched. In it, the Prince says that “ it is with great difficulty 
that r ^^ve written you these few lines. I have been in indiflfereni 
health of late, and now I feel a pain in my chest and I am also 
suffering from shortness of breath.” Immediately aft^r the letter xvas 
closed, the pain grew severer and he made a rush to the 
W. C. From there he ran to the veranda and descended a few 
sieos. The servants, apprehending danger, h’-onght him hark to the 
central drawing room. He sliiieked three times, said he had heart 
disease, and sank into bed. In 5 iiiinntes more, the Prince ha «1 
breathed his last. The family members and friends who bad 
gathered round the bed, were not aware of the end. They believed 
that he had swooned of the pain, and that he would revive. 

In this Bt,aie of snepense they waited for more than an hour, 
nursing th^ dead. Dr. Panioty, the family physician, who was sent 
for, arrived at 7 P.M., to confirm tlie susnicions of death and to 

pronounce that death was due to apoplexy. The prince was 

buried the next dav at about 2 P M., at the Septanabad Imanibara by 
the side of the late King of Oudb. A large number of Mahoinedans were 
present. We are sure that if the H'udus could know it, many of 
them would have been present to pay their last tribute of respect. Tiie 
Calcutta M*dressa was closed yesterday in memory of the deceased, 

W ’ll Prince Jeban Kidr passes away the rem. lining glimpse of 
royalty at Garden Reach. There are a host of Oudh pensioners, 
hut they are pensioners only. A prince by blood and in 

appearance, the late Prince maintained bis status as far ns the 
blender means placed at his disposal would allow and realized the 
responsibility of liis position. At the distribution of the Oudh 
pension on the death of the ex-king W tjid Ali Shah, Mirza 
Jahan Kadr was not given the first rank as he preeminently 
deserved. But later on Gwernmeni consoled him with a 
kiiigliiliood and membership of the G ivernoi-G^neral’s Legislative 
Council. Although a Shia by persuasion, he was equally respected 
by the Sunnis of his community as well as the Hindus of the metro- 
polis. Of sweet temper, agreeable manners, taking interest in all 
public affairs, the death of Prince Mirza Jehan Kadr is a loss to 
Calcutta society. Tne death will he equally mourned elsewliere, 
wiierevcr he was known — it Oudli, at Moorshedahad, and ali 
Mahoinedan Durbars, by both M.shomed ins and Hindus. 

As soon as the mournful inielligence was bnruglit to Calcutta, 
friends hastened to Girden Reach. The Hon'ble Nawab Ameer 
Hossnin, :i man of the world, reserved his visit till the next morning. 
It must not he supposed that he was unmindful of the dead. 
On receipt of the news, he drove at once to the telegraph office 
and sent messages to absent governors and distant friends. That 
Was as much a duty to the dead as to arrange for and attend his 
funeral. Telegrams nf condolence h ive been leceived from boih 
*he Viceroy and the Lieuieuani-G ivernor. The Prince leaves 
no son, but only two m irried daughters. His wife, the d inghrer of 
the ex-king, had predeceased him as also his eMest daughter. 

For many years, Piince Jehan K idr was President of the M ilio* 
inedan Literary Society. It was as such, as for his own qualities, 
that he was so widely known and honoured by Government. Wi 
believe it is now the turn of Khan B iliadur Abdul Jubbar, who was 
held ill great regard by the deceased, to succeed the Piince as 
President of that Society. 

Mr. D. R. Lyall having, with Uis retiienieiit from the British service, 
resigned Ins seat eii the Uingal Legislative Coiincii, Mr. William 
Henry Grimley, his successor in the Board of Revenue, has been 
appointed a member of the Bengal Council. Mr. Lyall did not go 
nut without a sigli or a regret. Tne Civil Service gave him 
•a farewell dinner ai which the L’euienani-Governor was present. The 
Bengal (v ivernment have again Gizeitedtlie fnllowing notification : 

The Lienretiani-Governor nimonnces with regret the reiirement 
«f Mr. David Robert Lyall, C. S. I , member of the Boaid of Revenue, 
after a service of nearly thirty-five vears. Mr. Lyall has always been 
regarded ns one of the most efficient and reliable offiTers under the 
Muv.eraiuc.ut ui Beugul, uud has dune gaud walk at e Magistrate 


and Collecto.-, as Inspector-General of Police, as Commissioner of 
Division, and fiinlly ns a member of the Board. His reiiiemcni is 
a loss to the administratinn.*' 

Let ns hope, his accession will be a gain to the Coocb Behar 
State. Th*re is undoiibiedly an advancement in thnt principality. 
A retired Cninmissioner of a Division in British India had been its 
j Superintendent. 'This lime a retired member of the Board of Revenue 
has been offered and accepted the post. The next advance will be 
to aopoint a retired Lieutenant-Governor. Mr. Lyall draws an advance 
of Rs. 500 on M'-. Lowis’s pay. Of a sporting disoosition, Mr. Lyall 
will have an amole field for exercise in that kingdom in the budget 
whereof the shooting camp has a piominent place. 

MCRBERr Allem, barm in, was tried at the Binningham Ass'zes, and 
found guilty «»f the murder of Henry J inies Skinner, manager of 
the Bodega Stores. H iving been dismissed frotn service, lie shot his 
master. Tnedefjnce w.is diiected in proving that tliere was insanity 
I in the pnsonerVs family. Hts father had attempted suicide ; a brother 
had actually killed liimielf ; inotlier brother also shot himself, though 
not fatally; while he the prisoner had suffereil severely fiom the 
efiects of a fall frooi a.trce. Tiie medical evidence shewed that the 
prisoner was suffering from brain disease but he was conscious of 
lii» act and knew that it w.is wrong. Tiie jury found a verdict of 
guilty, with a strung recoinmendatiun to mercy. Before the Judge 
passed sentence, the prisoner, in a firm and loud voice, read the fol- 
lowing from cl paper in his hands l — 

“ My lord and gentlemen of tlic jnry, I b^g leave to address 
a few remarks to you concerning myself. I have always been, 
as far as I can reni^.moer, a misauihiupical character, and ai* 
w.iys wherever misfortune 6*^161 me my thoughts instantly turned 
to suicide. 1 have m ide several attempts on my life winch have 
been iinsnccessfnl, and I don’t place oioch value on the posses- 
sion of It. It IS witli the greatest anguish that I know I have 
taken the life of a fellow-cre.iini e, but fiom the fiist my only intention 
was self-murder, and it w.is only by a strange CDinbinaiion of circum- 
stances that I was led to co. limit the crime for which I am about to 
suffer. And it has been the hope and certainty tb.it you would con- 
demn me that Ins alone been the means of lestiaining me from com- 
mitting suicide wbiUt iu prison, so that it do^s not come to me with 
such a shock that it would do any one eUe. First I bought a revolver 
and c.irtiidge» even at tiie age of 12 to shoot myself, but my fattier 
took tiieiii from m», au i I b ive besides tried other ways to get rid of 
myself. But that does not matter now, as you are going to do it for 
me, and 1 am vet y pleased tliat I shall not commit suicide after all. 

1 .<9iucertly tliaiik evei y one for their kind sympathy, and tiu.st they 
will not petition the G ivf'rnuieut for a reprieve for me, as I should 
only str.ingle myself at the first opportunity if you obtained one.” 

The Judge was not so sentimental. Addressing the prisoner, he said: 

“ I have no wish to add to the mi^^ty of yonr present position. 
The act of yours that has deprived Henry Skinner of his life was 
cruel .Hid deliher.ite. And I won’t refer to tiie observations that you 
have just made. I advise you not to rely on the rccommeudaiion to 
mercy, and not to iimld hop-s upon it that may be disapoointed. 1 
hope the iiitei v.il of life that 01 ly oe left to you will be eoiplnyed ns 
it siiouid be, and wiiii a due seu>e of y >ur responsibilities liere.ifier. 
At any rate I trust th it you will sliow a belter spirit and a true sorrow 
and contrition for the wrong upon a fellnw-mao, and one who for 
iiiiny yeats was a kmd friend of yonis.” 

Tne sentence of death m the usual form was then passed. 


& RA WET. 
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CHOLERA: ITS TREATMENT. 

The treatment of cholera is always a vexed question, 
especially in India where four dififerent systems are in 
vogue. The old school may be said to consist of the 
Kaviraji, the Ynnani and the socalled allopathic me- 
thods; and the new, the homoeopathic. Without expres- 
sing any opinion on the two Indian systems, we will 
coniine ourselves to the two European, the old and the 
new. The old school practitioners do not follow any 
defined rule but, as empirics, catch hold of the prevail- 
ing fashion which they call rationalism. In their eailier 
practice they would administer astringents, to put a 
stop to the evacuations, and prescribe large doses of 
calomel. Along with these spirit ether nitric was given 
to help the emission of urine, and siimui.ants to keep 
up the heart’s action. A favourite medicine with the 
late Dr. S. G. Chuckerbutty, adopted from the new 
school, was cincture cantharides for retention or 
supp^esaiou of ufino;. The late Dr, Smitb as frrsf 
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physician of the Medical College used to follow Dr. 
George Johnson, in liis recominendalion of castor oil 
as eliminative of the cliolera poison. This treat- 
ment, ovviiig to many failures, was at last aban- 
doned. Opium and stimulants, though found suc- 
cessful in Europe, gave no satisfactory results 
in Iiidia. Tl)ere are, however, a few in this coun- 
try who yet slick to them, 'rhen came the days 
of the bacilli discovered l)y Pasteur. Koch follow- 
ed him with his tubercular germ and cholera organ- 
ism. On these discoveries, attempts were made 
to kill the bacilli which caused the disease, 
and nut to check the symptoms produced. The 
next step was to find the germicidals. This led 
to the adoption of sulphuiic and other acids, 
quinine, corrosive sublimate, arsenic and others 
supposed to possess a destroying property. They 
h.id tlieir little triumplis, acid sulpluiric dilute with 
tannic acid being favoured till the last. Calomel 
with soda bicarb would be administered in the 
C(dlapse state of a patient, though in dimi- 
nished doses. Some of the practitioners having 
found the success of arsenic of the new school, 
■resorted to their pharmacopoed preparation of 
the liquor arsenicales. [t has now a prominent 
place in the old scliool practice which still cannot do 
without calomel. Chlorodyne, as when it was put in 
the market, still maintains its hold, notvvithstanding 
the warnings against patent medicines given by the 
Bniish Medical Journal and other authorities. 

'riiere are other quack uostrums in which each of 
the practitioners is an authority by himself, appealing 
to his age and experience. Age he may have, but 
experience very little. If there had been any ac- 
cumulated experience wortliy of ih.e name, the treat- 
ment of tile disease would not have changed like a 
weather-cock. Experience or observation means the 
differentiation in the physiological action of medicines. 
Accepting the cholera bacilli to be the true parasites 
producing the disease, how is it that all cases of 
cholera are not alike It has not been ascertained 
why there are so many different symptoms. One 
patient has cr.imps for the leading symptom, an- 
other the failure of the heart’s action from the very 
beginning. Probably the diversities are due to the 
different kinds of toxins eliminated by the same 
bacilli ; but that discovery lias yet to be made. In 
our present state of patliulogical knowledge the safest 
course seems to be to treat the symptoms. To 
do this it would be necessary to understand the 
physiological action of medicines by provings on 
human bodies and not on animals. For they differ 
so much in essential varieties in the development 
and the distribution of nerves derived from the brain 
and the spinal cord. 

The method of treatment depending on the des- 
truction of microbes is yet far from the region 
of certainty. Celebrated bacteriologists of Europe 
aud of India do not accept the comma bacilli dis- 
covered by Koch ^ls eansa causans of cholera. Klein, 
Guber, Hueppe, Pettenkoffer, and many others 
including our Cunningham are not reconciled to 
that tlieory. Further, it has been seen that ptomains, 
comma and other bacilli can produce symptoms of 
cholera under certain circumstances. Tlie patient 
must have a predisposition to catch the disease. 

'] his state of healtli has been explained by the re- 
searches of Metchinkoff and Buchner who demon- 
strated that tile Wi ite blood cells and the serum 
have the power to destroy any foreign organism that 
may come in contact with them. When the blood 


loses this power to destroy the microbes, the predis • 
position arises. As for the germicidal action of medi- 
cines, sulphuric acid pure possesses this power, but 
sulphuric acid dilute we use for our metlicine has it not. 
It has never been shown by experiment that sulphuric 
acid dilute when taken internally can destroy the 
comma bacilli or any other poisonous aninValcCiles or 
even the ptomains in our intestiiml canal. Corrosive 
stihlimate even in mifuite doses has a powerful action. 
Then why not substitute this for the other ? Can any 
rational explanation be given based on the g^Tinicidal 
property ? Dr. Lauder Brunton, one of the greatest 
of meulical authorities in England, recommends mus- 
carin in cholera, basing his opinion on symptoms of 
the disease and the indications of the medicine and 
not on the germicidal action of the drug. 

The choleraic symptoms produced by ptomains 
are sometimes made little of as ptoniain-poison- 
ing and not cholera. This system of classifica- 
tion cannot be correct. A disease is usually 
described by groups of symptoms aud not by 
the bacilli which may produce it. The researches 
of Dr. Lawrie of Hyderabad in connection with 
Laveran’s plasmodiums of malarious fever go against 
the assumption of these germs as the cause of 
disease. I'here are microscopists in Europe 
and America who find these bacilli as altered 
I fibrin or blood cells and not as parasites in our 
bh)od. Perhaps the day is not distant when these 
physiologists will view witli triumph the adoption 
of their theory, rbe antiseptic treatment of surgical 
wounds is losing favour with its supporters. 

Leaving aside the questionable theory of cholera 
l)eing produced by comma bacilli, let us examine 
the action of the so-called microbe-killing drugs 
on the tul)ert:le bacilli which have been accef)t- 
ed by most of the bacteriologists as the cause 
of consumption. Dr. Koch himself could not 

discover any poison wbreb destroyed them. His 
tuberculine, containing the virus of the disease 
with gold and otlier medicines supposed to have the 
power to destroy the bacilli, proved abortive. To 
lake an analogy from the drugs which destroy 
the serpent poison. Permanganate of potash, am- 
monia and such others can destroy this poison 
chemically when observed under a microscope. But 
they are poweiless against it when introduced into 
a breathing body. It may raise expectations to see 
the germ destroyed in a microscopic field, but it is 
quite uncertain that the so-called remedies can 
counteract the poison growing into the human body 
deriving sufficient nutrition. The vital action of 
the blood and the nerves offer a resistance-^lo their 
so-called chemical properties when pathologically 
applied. All microbes again are not equally .tena- 
cious of life and anthrax bacilli are difficult to 
destroy. On the other hand, there .are many di.s- 
eases whose germs have not yet been discovered. 
I'he celebrated Pasteur could not find any 
hydrophobia. 

'Phe old school practice has come to suph a deplo- 
r.ible p’ight that Sir Alexander Mackenzie is free 
to recommend cholera pill.s. Do the medical depart- 
ment of the Government of Bengal know their 
compounds ? When attempts are being made h* 
England to prosecute the vendors of secret medi* 
cines, containing poison as they generally do, here 
in Bengal the authorities order their general nse. 
Ill Germany and other countiies of Europe the 
is very strong, A patent medicine i.s not permitted 
until it is found by analysis to contain no poison* ** 
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it contain any, tlie owner is prosecuted. How differ- 
ent in r3L*n^al ! flis Honour the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor recomniends a drug witliout knowing its com- 
position. He has ex[)erience of the pills and that 

is his justification for the order. A few words 
about the prophylactic treatment of cholera by Dr. 
Haffkine will iu)t be out of place. It cannot be 
denied that he is a specialist in his branch of study, 
but his conclusions from his own work are not always 
sober. It ought to be mentioned that he derives 
bis virus from comma bacilli which have not yet 
been accepted as the cause of cholera by most of 
the leading scientific men. His method of work is 
not according to Pasteur’s whom he professes to 
follow. Pasteur never took a group of bacilli nor 
cultivated them in the way Dr Haffkine does. In his 
hydrophobic inoculation Pasteur used the whole 
spinal cord of the diseased rabbit for the solution, 
and after a certain process a portion of it was in- 
jected. Kven in his chicken cholera inoculation, a 
different method from Haffkine's was followed. The 
value of a prophylactic treatment is according to the 
length of the period of immunity fn)m the 
disease. Tha time given by Dr. Haffkine is 
not more than six months. In a country like 
India where so many dangerous diseases shew 
themselves at the same time, as cholera, small- 
pox, dysentery, typhoid fever, &c., would it be 
any particular advantage to keep off cholera while 
others stare at your gate If a prophylactic treat- 
ment has any virtue, you must subject yourself to all 
the treatmejits of the different diseases at the same 
time. Then one virus may act against anotlier so 
as to destroy the action of both and all. Or it may 
be that the strongest poison will save itself and 
secure an immunity from one danger for a time. 

yErobic and aiuerobic germs are yet the subjects 
of discussion by reputed bacteriologists. The aerobes 
thrive in oxygen and are destroyed by nitrogen, while 
anaerobes multiply in nitrogen and die in oxygen. 
Cholera bacilli arc supposed to be eerobes and 
there is evidence that in the human body they 
work likt anaerobes. Thus they have two 
behaviours — when they produce a disease in the 
body and when out of it. All bacilli can thrive in 
oxygen as well as in nitrogen. The anaerobes are 
poisonous in their nature, and after secreting their 
^oxin they cease to exist. When before the period 
of secretion they come in contact with oxygen they 
change their behaviour and l)(!Come innocuous. It is 
not said that there is difference iu the siiape of the 
same bacillus when it is aerobe and when anaerobe. 
But it is possible there is a change of shape which 
has not yet been detected. For these reasons, it 
seems that it is not desirable to cultivate the aerobes 
for anaerobic purposes. At the same time to cul- 
tivate the atuerobes as they act iu the body, is im- 
possible. As soon as they come in contact with a i 
good quantity of air they become changed. 

The statistics, supplied by Dr. Sim()sou. of 
cases inoculited iu Calcutta and its suburbs, is 
more hopeful thai\ Dr. Haffkine Iiimself had expect- 
ed. Dr. Simpson boldly puts un figures to console 
his chief for his discomfiture at Lucknow and Cawn- 
pur. Among the soldiers inoculated there, the pro 
tected suffered more than the un-protected. The 
value of such treatment can best be ascertained in 
the army whf*re there are all sorts of possible res- 
trictions, Within a few months of the inoculation, 
cholera made its dreadful appearance. The Calcutta 
operations give no better result. Dr. Haffkine limits 


the immunity to six months. B-forc that periotl ex- 
pires, it is profitless to speculate as to the success of 
Ids iiioculriiion. 'The cholera epideiiiic of this year 
is great and general in its nature. Reliable 
figures can be prepared only after the disappcrirance 
of the scourge. But as far as we are iufonne<l, the 
results of the inoculation in the regiments at Cawn- 
piir and Lucknow have disturbed the futh of many 
I in Haffkinism. There are s ) many o Ids and ends that 
it is not easy to find fruitful results from this mode of 
a[)jdicatiou of the isopathic law. 

rile new school has no different modes of treat- 
ment. 'There is only one system and the line 
of practice is fixed. The praciitit)ners are guided bv 
provings or symptoms produced by drugs ou healthv 
human body as well as by subsequent clinical 
ol)scrvations. They compare the drug sympioiu 
and the symptoms produced by the dise«i.se 
and administer the medicine having the chjsest 
affinity. There may be difference in the selec- 
tion for not observing the disease proper- 
ly, but tlie mistake can soon be rectified. 
That selection follows the one established law 
“like cures like.” The allopaths have no law 
to go upon. That on which they pretend to 
act is “contrary cures contrary.” 'This method 
can only be tried when the causation of the 
disease is known, which is not easy. Many cir- 
cumstances combine to create a disease and for this 
reason to understand it in its legitimate sphere is an 
impossible task. It is all very well to say apply cold 
when heat is the cause, but how to know whether it 
is heat or cold that is the cause ? When you treat tlie 
symptoms, you need not know how they have been pro- 
duced. A mechanical injury is easily traced to its cause 
and there are special homoe spathic remedies for 
it. Nor when you know the cause, can you 
successfully meet the disease. Toiisilites arising 
from cold, cannot be cured by the application of 
heat only. Other remedies must he resorted to and 
for the selection of the remedy we have only the 
symptoms to guide us. 

isopaihy or “same cures same” is a de- 
finite law. 'The treatment of Pasteur is based 
on this principle; so also vaccination for small- 
pox introduced by Jenner. Differences of opi- 
nion may exist as to the basis of the Jemieriaii 
I practice, but there are reasonable gr«)unds to side 
with Dr. Crookshank. The prophylactic value of tluT 
system of treatment is rather wide off the mark. 

S ) it is with Haffkinism. The administration of 
anthracine, of tuberculine, of varioline, of vacci- 
nine in the diseases from which they have been 
derived is according to tlie isopathic principle. 
But their aj)plication according to provings to 
other diseases would be honucopathic. A false 
notion is preivalent witli regard to homoe ipathy 
thitit iiUposes tlie use of dilutions. 'The application 
of the 1 iw and not the dilutions of medicines onglit 
to he the main consideration. 

The homucp ithic treatment of cholera should begin 
with tincture camphor both from the commencement 
of the disease and when the old school had had its 
work. Even in the collapse stage it is prescribable 
when there has been over-medication. The next 
choice of medicines would be according to the state of 
tlie patient. When the pulse is present, even of 
moderate intensity, and other disturbing elements 
are absent, the following medicines are rccom- 
inended : veratrum, podophyllum, colchicuin, colo- 
cynth, jatropha, and ricinus, Veratrum oj podophyllum 
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can be j^iven when there are painful or painless stools, 
with or without vornitinj;^. But the latter should 
be preferred when there is passage of flatus with the 
stool. Ricinus is a remedy for the painless variety, 
colchicmn and colocynth for the painful one, but the 
colic of colocynth is more persistent and painful. 
There is also a difference in their character. The 
colocynth pains are increased by drinking water. 
Jatropha is for omission of loud flatulence with the 
stools ; arg. nit. has often failed to serve the same 
purpose. When there is pulselessness or very feeble 
pulse, arsenic or carb v. ought to be of help. These 
failing, aconite should be tried. Where cramps are the 
prominent symptoms cuprum, cuprum arsenicosum, 
and secale ought to be remembered. In collapse when 
cuprum does not act, cuj)rum ars. should have a chance. 
Cuprum is prescribed for the cranips of the flexor 
muscles and secale for the extensors. For muscular 
spasms of the chest try cicuta, and arg. nit. 
The last is also a remedy for spasms of the 
disaphram. In impending failure of respiration’ 
the chief restorers are acid hydrocyanic, coi.ra 
and. lachesis. They are analogous to each other. 
When after cessation of the stools, the pulse re- 
mains tolerably well but there is no urine, give 
canthriris. Terebinth can also be recommended. In 
uraemic coma, bell., hvoscyamus, and stramonium 
should be thoiiglit of. For nausea and vomiting ipecac 
is a well-tiied remedy. 

A Homceopath. 


PARTITION OF ESTATES IN BENGAL. 

TIIK BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. AP. II. 

Tlic Hon. Mr, Finucane introduced the Bill to amend the law 
relating to the partition oF estates, and to move that it be read in 
Council. 

In doing 80 he said I move that a Bill to amend the law 
relating to the partition of estates should be read in Council. I 
may say at once that the objects of this Bill arc (l) to simplify, 
shorten, and cheapen the procedure for effecting partition of estates 
and (2) to impose some limit, below which partition of estates 
will not be carried out by the Collector. 

i do not propose on the present occasion to trespass on the 
time of the Council by entering on an elaborate disquisition on the 
l.istory of ihi). important subject. For the purpose of expUining 
(he principles of this Bill, 1 need refer but very briefly to the 
'historical aspect of the subject. 

As Hou’blc Members arc aware, when the right of property in 
flic soil was cxplieiily declared, by the Regulations of the Per- 
manent Settlement, to be vested in the zainindars of Bengal, it was 
also declared that they might dispose of the whole or any portion 
of [heir properties in any way they tlioughi fit. But as every acre 
< f the land w.is hypothecated to Government for revenue, it ncccs- 
farily followed that the right of transferring by sale and gift, divid- 
ing, or otherwise disposing of tiieir properties, then declared to be 
\ ested in the ziinindars, was not absolute and unconditional, but 
subject to the paramount consideration of the security of the 
(jo\ crniiKiit revenue, 

Hciicc we find that on the very day on which the Permanent 
Settlement Regulation i of 1793 was passed, Regulations were also 
enacted for the purpose of enai)liiig proprietors to apply to the 
Colljctor for partition of their estates, and rules were prescribed for 
carrying out such partitions. 

T’liesc rules were contained in Regulations VIII and XXV 
of 1793. 

‘I'lie Permanent Settlement was in many cases concluded for 
large estates or tracts of land. Sometimes whole parganas con- 
sisting of several mahals were included under one engagement 
for the payment of a certain amount of revenue, and all the 
lands so included were held jointly liable for the payment of 
that revenue. 

With such large estates it was deemed desirable to give every 
faclliiy for subdivision of them and for enabling the co- proprietors 
to scjaiatc their inicicsts and their liability for " the State 
r.:venuc. ' ' • . . . 

* 1( was soon found,' however, that the unreitriptcd subdivision 
of estates and scparufiqti of financial responsibility was being 
catried on to an extent that was thought to be datfgerous to the^ 
security of the rcveuuj, and a Regulation was thcrtforc paeied in 


1807 on the unanimous suggestion of the Board of Revenue 
(Regulation VI of that year) enacting that no partition should 
be allowed which would have the effect of creating a new 
estate with a sardar jama of less than Rs. 500. The preamble 
to this Regulation to which I would invite the attention of the 
Council runs thus 

“ Whereas under the provisions contained in Regulations I and 
XXV of 1793 persons holding shares of estates paying revenue 
to Government are entitled to a separation of such shares ; and on 
the completion of the batwara by the ofiicers of Government, and 
on the confirmation of it by the Governor-General in Council to 
hold the same as distinct mahals subject to the just proportion of 
the public assessment ; and whereas considerable loss and incon- 
venience have been experienced in the collection of the public 
revenue from the too minute subdivision of landed property.** 

Then followed the enactment that estates might be divided down 
to a jama of five hundred rupees. 

The restriction imposed bv the Regulation of 1807 did not 
remain in force long. Regulation V of 1810 removed it and 
allowed partitions to be made of estates, however small. The 
Regulation of 1810 was passed in accordance with the views of one 
new Member of the Board of Revenue of the time, but the opposi- 
tion to the views of the other two Senior Members, who strong- 
ly protested against the removal of the restrictions of 1807, and 
expressed their apprehension of the occurrence of the evils likely 
to result from such removal, which have in fact since occurred. 
The reasons for removing the restriction imposed by Regulation 
VI of 1807 were stated in the prcamablc to Regulation V of iSto 
thus : — 

“ Experience having shown that the existing rules for the 
division of landed property paying revenue to Government arc 
in inanv respects defective, inasmuch as they do not sufliciencly 
provide against the artificial delays and impediments which are 
frequently thrown in the way of the process of the division by 
some one or more of the parties concerned, who may be interest- 
ed in so doing or (as often happens) by the officer employed in 
conducting the details of that process ; nor cfFectually secure Gov- 
ernment from the loss resulting from fraudulent and collusive 
allotments of the public revenue on the shares of estate when 
divided ; and .there being moreover reason to believe that the 
restriction which has been laid 6n the partition of small estates by 
Regulation VI of 1807 has been, and is, the cause of consider- 
able injury to numbers of individual sharers in such estates,^ 
thereby inducing a sacrifice of private rights, which the degree of 
public incoiivenicnrc arising from the minute division of landed 
I property does not appear to be of sufficient magnitude to justify 
or require : with a view therefore to remedy these defects, to 
expedite the division of landed property paying revenue to Gov- 
ernment, when duly authorized by the provisions of Regulations 
I and XXV of 1793, and their corresponding Regulations for 
Benares, and for the ceded and conquered provinces ; with due 
regard to the permanent security of the public revenue, whatever 
be the amount thereof ; and to obviuc the injury to which in- 
dividual shareis arc liable in the case of a joint estate being brought 
to a sale for balances which may have arisen from the default of 
their coparceners during the interval wliilc the process of division 
is pending, the following rules have been enacted.** 

I need not weary the Council with a detailed narrative of the 
history of the Law on Partitions from 1810 down to the present 
time. The different Rules and Regulations on the subject were 
coiibolidatcd in the Regulation XIX of 1814, which, with^ slight 
raodificaiious, continued, in force till the present Bengal Council 
Act VllI of 1876 was passed. But I have to notice that in 1875 
the Hon. Mr. Dampicr, then Senior Member of the Board of 
Revenue, introduced a Bill in this Council for the amendment of 
the Partition Law. ^ 

In the course of the discussions that took place in the Council 
in connection with that Bill, the inconvenience to the Administra- 
tion and the injury to private interests that have arisen frotti the 
unrestricted partition of estates were pointed out and admitted. 
It was provided in Mr. Dainpicr*8 Bill, as it came from the Select 
Committee, that no partition should be made which veouild result 
in the formation of a separate estate, liable for a revenoe of less 
than Rs. 20, unless the proprietor agreed to redeem the revenue. 
This provision was unanimously accepted by the Coniicil. of that 
lime, containing as it did among its members such authorities as the 
Hon. the Advocate-General Sir Charles Paul and the Hdn. KLrJsto- 
das Pal and Maharaja Durga Cliarn Law. The Bill 6f 1875 
passed unanimously by the Bengal Council on the Sth April* 
1876, but it was vetoed by the Government of lndia.on ih® 
ground that the proposal to redeem the Government revenue in 
the case of estates having a revenue of less than Rs. Aowas opposed 
to the financial interests of the country, for it wg^ thought that u 

' t a__ ^ 
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fluch redemption were allowed r time might conceivably come when 
all Bengal would become revenue free. 

Mr. Dampier’s Bill having been vetoed by the Government of 
India, another Bill was introduced in August of 1876, which imposed 
jio restriction on partitions except tliis, that when a new estate was 
created with a sadar jama of not more than one rupee, the proprietor 
was bound to redeem tlic revenue by paying its capitalihcd value 
in a lump sum. I'his Bill was passed, and became the present 
Act VIII (B. C.) of 1876. 

I'hc point to vvhicit 1 would invite the attention of the Council 
and the inference wliich 1 think may be faiily drawn from the 
foregoing sketch of the history of the law on this subject, is, that 
rhe right of Government to impose restriction on what arc clsc- 
•where called perfect paititions, or in other words on th» divisibili- 
ty of responsibility of estates to Governinertt for land revenue, 
was never questioned down to 1876, and was expressly asserted 
by the unanimous vole of this Council agreeing to Mr. Dampier’s 
Bill of 1875. The object of the Act of 1876 was to shorten, 
simplify and cheapen the procedure for cfFeciing partitions. The 
Hon. Member (Mr. Reynolds) in charge of tlic Bill of 1876 said 
in the course of the debates on it that tlicrc might be inconveni- 
ences connected with the iniilriplicaiion of petty estates, but it 
had always been conceded that landed proprietors had a right to 
have ihcir estates divided, if they chose to demand partition, and 
the Government did not consider that the right should be abrogat- 
ed or denied to them. It may be remarked, however, that Mr. 
Reynolds afterwards withdrew his opinion on these points. 

The question of the amendment of tlic law came before this 
Council again \\\ 1884, when it was proposed to impose a limit of 
Rs. 10, below which partitions were not to be allowed to proceed. 
A question was then raised, for the first time, by the Hon. Ifurbans 
Sahai, of the right of Government, under the terms of the Perma- 
ncnc Settlement, to impose any such limit. The Bill was withdnwu 
partly, because it aroused a strong feeling of opposition, and partly 
because it was thought that the relief sought to be given by it 
would, to some extent, be afforded by the provisions of the 
Tenancy Bill, which would, it was supposed, simplify the carrying 
«uc of* partition. 

I now come to the present Bill. It cannot be denied that the 
Act of 1876 has to some degree succeeded in attaining the objects 
which it was designed to effect, but experience has shown it to 
^e defective in many respects ; while new light has, since the 1 
passing of the Tenancy Act, been thrown on tlic evils attendant 
on partition proceedings which were before unknown. The object 
of the present Bill is to apply a remedy to these defects and 
guard against the continuance or recurrence of the evils referred 
to. The Board of Revenue after consulting local oflicers drew the 
attention of Governincnc in 1890 to the inconvenience and ex* 
pcMic to which proprietors were subjected by partition proceedings 
unoier the present law, and reported that though they had by 
executive orders and various expedients endeavoured to check 
delays and reduce expenditure, no substantial improvement could 
be expected without a change in the law. The Bill is the out- 
come of discussions that have since taken place. Cue of the 
paincipal changes proposed with a view to shorten proceedings 
and reduce expenses is to do away with what is called the general 
arrangement” as a distinct stage. The retention of the general 
arrangement has only the effect of multiplying objections and 
appeals, thus (Graying the" proceedings. 

Anothcr«d#fect in the present law is that it allows objections and 
appeals at all stages which not only cause much delay, but swell 
the costs enormously. It is proposed to remedy this defect by 
concentrating at one stage objections and appeals which can 
be taken up at that stage without detriment to the parties 
while the costs will thereby be much reduced. Another defect 
in the present law is that it provides no adequate procedure for 
carrying out measurements and ascertaining the amount of the 
existing rents or assets on which the partitions arc to be based. 
The result is that amins dawdle over these measurements for years, 
fomenting disputes in the villages, thus increasing the expenses. 

It is proposed to apply a remedy to this defect by providing that 
if a previous survey has been made, or the parties themselves 
file measurement papers, admitted to be correct, the Deputy Col- 
lector may, after testing their correctness, accept them as the 
basis of partition without a fresh survey, and that where a survey is 
necessary, it shall be made and a record of existing rents and rights 
prepared, under proper supervision and control at a moderate 
expense and with suHicictu legal sunction. It is not proposed to em- 
power the Deputy Collector to alter existing rents. The main 
object of the Bill is then to afford relief to the proprietors in these 
ways, but the opportunity has been taken to effect iraproveincius 
*n the law in other respects which will, it is hoped, be beneficial 
to their tenants also and to the general tax-prfyer. * ^ ‘ 

I cannot explain its objects and reasons / tvithoot tres- - 
paning to an intolerable length on the time of thii i^btine-U 
tJwn by i*cading, with the permission of His^Hoiiour the President 
extracts from the Statement' of Objects and "Reasons. The^. 
thus : — ' ‘ ^ 


“The primary and chief object of this Bill is to simplify, 
chrapcri and shorten tlic procedure for cffeciiug partitions of estates 
in Bengal. 'J'hc present lavv for the pariiriou of estates, which is 
contained in the Partition Act, VI 11 (B. C.) of 1876, lias been 
found by experience to be defective, iu that it allows excessive and 
unnecessary opportunities for making objections and delays at 
almost every stage of the proceedings. Parties who wish to 
obstruct the partition take advant.tgc of these opportunities to 
such an extent that partition proceedings are protracted to an in- 
tolerable length, and arc excessively expensive and harassing to the 
propiictor applicants, who, when entitled to partitions, should 
have the means of getting them effected within a rciisonable limit 
of time and at a moderate expenditure. 

Tlic protraction of partition proceedings is also a source of 
irritation, harassment, and inj iiry to the tenants of estates under 
partition ; for, tliongh under the present law the tenants aic not 
bound by anything entered in the partition papers, it has been 
found, as a fact, that partition proceedings liavc been alAiscd 
for the purpose of effecting illegal and inequitable enhancements 
of rent. The Bill aims at applying a remedy to these evils- (i) 
by defining and limiting the stages of the proceedings at wliicK 
objections and appeals may be made, witlioiit, at the same 
lime, taking; away or curtailing the light itself to make objection^j 
or urge appeals at the proper time ; (2) by providing for the 
making of a survey and the preparation of a record of rights 
and existing rents unless a previous measurement has been made, 
or the proprietors themselves file incahurcmcnt papers admitted 
to be correct, so that there may be an authoritative finding on 
the assets on which the partition is m be based and that alt 
parties concerned, incluiliug the tenants, may liavc an opporiuniiy 
ol knowing what is being recorded relating to them and ot 
urging objections if they have any. 

The delay, expense, and harassment caused by partition pro- 
ceedings under tlic present liw, and consequent necessity for 
amending the law, arc illustrated by the following facts : — The 
average duration of these proceedings at present is not less than 3/4 
years, and there are some eases which were instituted more than 
zo years ago (/. e.y before the present Act was passed), but up 
to date arc not completed. 'Die average cose of partition pro- 
ceedings under the present law is about 8 annas an acre, and in 
some districts the expenditure has amounted to Irom Re i to 
Re. 1-7 per acre. 

The injury that is done to tenants under the present law is 
illustrated by the facts that some estates in Bihar in which a sutvey 
was made, a record of rights prepared, and authoritative rentals 
recorded under Chapter X of the Tenancy Act in 1886, came undco* 
partition a few years later ; that rents were recorded by the 
Partition Deputy Collector in the partition proceedings according 
to the statements of the proprietors, bcliind the backs of the 
tenants, and that the rents so recorded were two to three times 
the true rents entered in the iciilcmcnt record of 1886. What 
occurred in the estates rcfericd to, where the facts were suscep- 
tible of ascertainment^ is what is believed to occur also in other 
estates under partition where there are no means of knowing 
what the real rental is. It is true that rents recorded in the 
partition proceedings did not in law bind the tenants, 

but it is known as a fact that the entry of exaggerated and 
fictitious rentals, in this way, in partition proceedings, bcliind 
the tenants, has in some eases been accepted by tlic tenants them- 
selves out of court, as imposing on them liability to pay such ficti- 
tious rents, and in otUcis, that the separate proprietors immediately 
after partition proceeded to enhance rents illegally. 'Phe result 
I is that there is no more fertile source of arbitrary and illegal cn- 
I liancemcnts of rent in Bihar thin petty partitions as now con- 
ducted. The Bill seeks to remedy this evil by providing for an 
authoritative record of existing rents and rights, save when the 
landlords file measurement papers admitted to be correct, and 
also by providing tliem that the rents as stated by them in such 
measurement papers shall be explained to, and ilicir correctness at- 
tested in presence of, tlie tenants. 

A secondary, but still very important, object ol this Bill is to 
impose some limit on the endless divisibility of responsibility for 
land revenue to the State allowcvl under the prestnt law. 

Under the law as it stands, the only restriction on the creation 
of petty estates is that contained in section 1 1 ol Act VIII (B.C.) 
of 1876, which directs that no partition sliall be carried out if 
the separate estate of any of* tlic proprietors would be liable for 
an aonual revenue of not more than one rupee until the pro- 
prietor of tliac separate estate agrees to redeem the revenue 
assessed upon it. The result is that the multiplication of^ P^^^y 
estates entered in the Collector’s registers has in some districts 
gone on to such an extent that it is believed to be likely to be- 
come dangerous to the security of public revenue. In the 
. MuzalFarpur and Darbhanga districts the number ol separate estates 
borne on the Collector’s revenue-roll increased from 
in 1850-51 to 13.43Z in 1871-72, and in 1892-95 was no Ims 
tljaA .30,477, the increase thus being six-fold in 40 years, and 
this! ihjaugh these districts contain large zemindaries of great 
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prifiton which arc not subjected to partition. In these districts, 
too, arbitrary and illegal enhancements ol rents have, by means of 
partitions, been effected to an excessive degree. 

This divisibility and great multiplication of estates is believed 
to be bad for the proprietors and bad for their tenants, besides being 
dangerous to the public revenue, .and imposing an unnecessary 
amount of labour and expense on the administration, without any 
proportionate benefit to anybody. 

It is bad for the proprietors, because it tends to foster the crea* 
tion and growth of an infinite number of petty pauper landlords, 
who not being themselves able to cultivate the lands of their 
miscroscopically small states (since there are tenants already on 
the lands whom they cannot legally eject) are driven to screw 
up rents, and quarrel with their tenants and landlord neighbours, 
and thus bring discredit pn their class. It moreover, involves 
waste of time and labour from the proprietor's point of view, as 
the separate management of several petty estates, must necessarily 
cause more trouble and expense than the joint management ot the 
parent estate. 

The unrestricted multiplication of petty estates is obviously bad 
for the tenants ; for, apart from the inevitable tendency of the 
peasant landlord to be a bad landlord who from necessity must 
endeavour to illegally rack-rent or eject the tenants in occupation, 
it is also to be remembered that a tenant who according to the 
terms of his original tenancy had only to deal with one landlord 
or one representative of all the co-sliarcrs, and to pay his rent at 
one place, keeping one set of accounts, may and docs become, 
without his consent, bound, after a partition is made, to pay rent in 
several different places, to keep several different sets of accounts 
and to deal with several different landlords, each and every one of 
whom may sue him separately for rent, or distrain his crops, or 
sue him for ejectment, or do separately any act adverse to the 
tenant's interests authorised by law, wliich before partition the 
proprietors must have all agreed upon (under section 188 of the 
Tenancy Act) before any action could be taken. 

It is clear for these reasons that the infinite partibiliiy 
and multiplication of estates is injurious to the interests of the 
tenants. 

Lastly, these petty partitions impose on the administration an 
amount of labour in effecting them and subsequent expense al- 
together incommensurate with any advantage accruing from them. 
Multiplication of estates means multiplication of boundary disputes, 
of disputes between landlord and tenant, more liots, more 
criminal cases, more civil suits, great multiplication of accounts and 
processes for collection of the land revenue, and greater multipli- 
cation of accounts and processes for collection of road cess 
and other public demands and consequently multiplication of es- 
tablishments which wtll for all time have to be paid by the general 
tax-payer, and not alone by applicant proprietors. 

For tlicsc reasons it is thought desirable in the interests of the 
proprietors, their tenants and the general public, that some restric- 
tion should be put on the partibility of estates to be borne as se- 
parate units in the Collector’s revenue-rolls. The restriction pro- 
posed i»i section lo of the Bill is, that partition sljall be refired if 
the separate estate of any of the proprietors would be liable for an 
annual amount of land revenue not exceeding Rs. too. The par- 
'ticiilar limit of Rs. 1 00 is put forward tentatively, and may be too 
high. Some of the facts above stated suggest the desirability of 
imposing an absolute prohibition on the subdivision of estates 
below a certain limit. But it is not thouglu necessary to go so lar. 
The limit proposed only affects the separation of responsibility for 
payment or Government revenue, and docs not affect the right of 
propriety! s to dispose of the whole or any portion of their estates 
as they think fit or their right to obtain separate possession of any 
portion thereof. It is expressly provided that any Civil Court 
which has made a decree for partition or for the separate possession 
of a share of an undivided estate, paying revenue to Govcrnnient 
may execute such decree, iu the same manner and subject to the 
same conditions as in the case of a rcvcnuc-frcc estate, but the 
joint and several liability of the entire estate is not thereby to be 
affected, unless such partition is made or separate possession given 
by the Collector under this Hill. 

An objection that may, with some apparent show of reason, be 
urged against the proposals of section lo is that, if the power of 
partition is withdrawn from petty proprietors, they will be placed 
at the mercy of their more wealthy co-sharcis and neighbours, but 
the force of it is nuHificd hv the facts that small co-sharers arc 
protected by the proviso to the same section, and that they can 
protect themselves otlr.rwlsc by opening separate accounts or by 
applying for the appointment of a common manager under sec- 
tion 93 of the Tenancy Act. VVhatcvcr risk of hardship to petty 
cO shares there may be uiKb.-r the Bill, if there be any, it is as 
noth:.!g compared • to the injury to proprietors and rayycts and to 
the general tax-payci 'that is being now, and in a greater* degree 
in the future, is likely to be, caused by the microscopic sub-division 
#f cs^tes.” V 

The Hill is in tiff hands of Hon. Members, and itttiitics and 
papers will be circulated with it which, it is believed, will 


them of the correctness of the assertions of fact tisaaie 14 the ex-, 
tracts which have been read. 

Assuming the fact to be as stated, it will, I hope, be agreed that 
enough has been said te warrant me in askiug for permission to 
have the pill read in Council. 

As regards the Bill itself, I may explain that the qaeition of 
amending the Partition law has been under dlscuMipO (or the 
past five years, and the Bill is the outcome of these discussion#. 

It was submitted by Sir Charles Elliott lubstontielly in its pre- 
sent shape to the Government of India, and was approved by that 
Government. It may be, and no doubt is, susceptible of improve- 
ment. There is no desire to rush this Bill. 

On the contrary, the object of Government in now having it 
introduced in Council is to permit of its being circulated, and of 
inviting during the next four months the criticisms and omnions. 
of public Associations, private individuals, and Govcalsment 
officers. 

Such criticisms will be welcomed and tarefully considered, 
and it is hoped, when the Bill finally comes before Council after 
such modifications by Select Comm'ttce as opinions and criticisms 
may suggest, that it will be accepted by the Council as being 
beneficial to the proprietors themselves, their tenants and the 
general taxpayer. 


A CASE OF NERVOUS PROSTRATION RESULTING 
FROM INDIGESTION. 

They say that misery inves company, and they have had »t so often 
it has passed into a proverb. Yet it isn’t an all-ioiind truili. Smne 
kinds of misery d'“tesi comp.iny. They want to be Icfi alone. They 
h.ite to be elbowed and questioned and talked to. A wounded dog 
will always crawl into some retired place by itself. The instinct of 
badly injured men, after a batilr, is the same. Aliments tnat are 
mostly tend to set tongues wagging. But real, genuine and 

dangerous diseases don’t incite to speech. Crises which are big 
with fate nsiiallv come and go in quiet. 

Thar is why Mis. Scuffn.am h ad no desire for the society of even 
her best friends at a rf»riain lime she is going to tell us about. 

<‘Up to April, i88r,” she writes, I never knew what it was to 
be ill. At that lime I began lo feel lli.it somttbing was amiss with 
me. I bad no relish for my meals, and after e.iting my chest fell 
heavy and pamfnl, and my lieari would beat and lliump as though 
it meant to leap out of its place. Presently I became so swollen 
round the waist th n I was obliged to unloose my clothing, as 1 could 
not liear anything 10 touch that part of my body. 

** Even the lighiesi food gave me pain ; a litllc fish setting my 
lieaii to beating at a great rate. My feet were cold, and cold, clammy 
sweats would bre.’d; out all over me, leaving me exhausted and woia 
cult. At night I got no sleep to speak of. and in the morning I felt 
worse tired than when I went to bed. 1 also suffered a great deal 
from my feet being puffed op and sore. 1 could scarcely get about the 
house. When 1 went shopping 1 had 'to ride lo the town and back at 
I could only walk a few yards. 

As lime went on I lost my flesh and strength more, and gave 
up hope of ever recovering the precious health 1 had so sadly lost. 

1 ioc»U medicines, and cons-.ilied a clever doctor at Derby who ex- 
amiueil me and said my bean was weak. He also gave me medicines, 
but I got (Mily temporary east* fimn them, and in a short lime was as 
bad as before. All this time I was so nervous and depressed that I 
bad no dt^iie for companv. On the contrary, I seemed to want to 
be alone with my iniseiy. Even .a knock at the door irigbteiied me, 
as tbongb I expected bad news, yet 1 did not leally. My nerves and 
fancies ran .away with my knowledge and judgment. Thousands of 
women who have suffered in this way will uiiderstiind what 1 
wean. 

♦‘Year after year I remained in lliis condition, and wlmt 1 went 
through 1 cannot put iu words, nor do I wish lo try. It will answer 
the purpose to say that I existed thus for eleven and a half years, 
as much dead us alive. 1 spent pounds on pounds in physic, but was 
not a wliii the better for any of it. 

“ In October, 1892, .'i book was left .it our house, and l^d in it 
of cases like mine being cured by Mother Seigcl’s Syrup. I got a 
bottle from Mr. Bardel, the chemist, in Norntanton Street, Dcrbyi 
and when !• bad taken this medicine for a few days, my appetite was 
better and I bad less pain. 1 kept on taking it, and soon my food 
agreed with me and I gained strength. 

Aftei this I never looked behind me, but steadily got stronger 
and btroOger, When I had taken three bottles 1 was quite like * 
new woman. All the nervousness had left me, and my heart was 
sound us a iScll. Sjnee then 1 have enjoyed good health, and all 
who know me say my recovery is remarkable. I am confident that 
Mother Seigcl’s Syrup was the means, in the hands of Providence 
of saving my life f and out of gratitude, and in hope of doing good, 

1 freely consent to Ihc publication of this sttuement, (Signed) 
(Mrs.) Ann Scuftliam, Cooper’s Lane, Laceby, Grimsby, May l 8 t,l 89 S- 

This letter is endorsed by Mr. William J. Tolferton, of the 
town, who vouches for the truth of what Mrji Scuffbum has said, 
as be personally knew of the circumstances of her illness at the 
time tliey occurred. .No comment can add a jot to the force of this 
open, candid, and sincere cmnmunicalion. Whosoever reads H most 
need# l>c moved and convinced Ijp it. The disease which filled in»| 
w.om:ih’3 life wiili pain stnd misery for nearly twelve years was m- 
digestion or dyspepsia, an ailment fly and dinning ns a snake 
grass — arid as dangerous. .Send for* the book of which Mrs. Scuffhain 
speaks; mid read ihc^eyrnplomi fn order that you may know wf^y 
it U, arid how to d^il with. it. The >onk costs you nolliings,^ 

' it would he hrorth ^i(riV>rireverjp,lca< were baiw^ryd fold. 
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CAUTION! 

It having beftn notified to the Pronrietnr of 
JJeecham’s Pills tiiat certain mi CMipiilou-* 
dealers Have recently been peipciratiiijr a 
fraud ill connection with the 4 anna box lately 
introducedf the public are requested to see 
that the retail prices, {vtg., 4 anna'., 8 annas 
er 12 annas or i.f. and Rs, 2 or 2S 

^.) art cieariy printed on the lid of each box. 
The fraud to which attention is drawn is that 
in the case of the two smaller si»«»s the prires 
have been obliterated and the boxes represent- 
ed to be of higher value than they really 
arc. 

Sfle Wholesale Attents tor India, Burma and 
Ceylon. 

G. ATHERTON & 00., 

3 , NEW CHINA BAZAAR STREET. 

Calcutta, 

Notice.— S hould any difficulty be experi- 
enced in obtaiiiiuj; supplies the As'ents will be 
happy to forward sample boxes at above Rupee 
rates plus P. P, P, Chur^r^s and Postages, 
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from Rosebery, Eail of. 
to, from Rontlcilge, Mr, James, 
fiom Ri\,ssell, Sir VV. H. 
lo Row, Mr. G Syamala. 

to Saslri, the flon*ble A. Sashiah. 

to Smha, Babii Brahiiiaiiaiida. 
from Sircar, Dr. Mahendralal. 
from Stanley, Lord, of Alderley. 
from, ti» Townsend, Mr. Meredith. 
tVl Underwood, Captain T. O. 
to, fiom Vambdry, Piofessor Arminiiis. 
Vcncaiaramaniah, Mr. G. 

• to Vizianagram, Maharaja of. I 

to, from Wallace, Sir Donald Mackenzie, j 
to Wood-Mason, the late Professor J. j 
LETTKRS(& teleglams) of CONDOLENCE, from 
Abdus Soblian, Mouivi A. K. M. 

Ameer Hossein, Hon^ble Nawab Syed. 

' Ardagh, Cpionel Sir J C. 

Uaneriee, Oabu* Manmaihanath. 

Banerjee, Rat Bahadur, Shib 
Barth, M. A. 

Belchainbers, Mr. R. 

Deb, Babii Miinabar. 

’ Duet, Mr. O. C. 

putt, Babu Prusaddols. \ 

. Elgin, Lord*. 

.. Giiptev Babu Nargndra 


Ghosh, B'tbu Kali Prasanna. 

Graham, Mr. William. 

Hall, Dr. Fitz Edward. 

Haridas Viharidas Desai, the lute Dewan* 
Iyer, Mr. A. Krishnaswami. 

Lambert, Sir John. 

Maiintned, Mouivi Syed. 

Mitra, Mr. B. C. 

Milter, Babii Sidheshur. 

Mookerjee, R ija Peary Mohan. 

Mookerjee, B.ibti Snren N-tch. 
MursliuLibad. the N iw.ib{U.tnadour af. 
Rontiedge, Mr. James. \ 

R »y. Balm E. C. 

R ty, B ibo S irat ChnndeT. 

Sinyil, Bibii Dinabmidliyi^. 

Sivitri Library. v 

Tipper.i, the Bara Tiiakur tVf. 

Vamli^ry, Professor Anninins. 

Vizianagram, the Maharaja of. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Atiei paying the expenses of the publication 
the surnins will he placed wholly at the dis* 
O'isal of the family of the deceased iiihu o* 
letters. 


Orders to be made to the Business M inag* 
er, “An Indian Journalist” at the Bee 
Press, I. Uckoor Dun’s Lane, Welliiigien 
Street, Calcutta. 

opinioaV on the book. 

It is a most interesting record ot the life of 
.1 reiiiaik ible man. — Mr. H. Bibiogton Smith, 
Pi ivale Secretary to the Viceroy, 51I1 October 
1895. 

Dr. Mookerjee was a famous letter-writer, 
and there is a Oreezy freshness and originality 
about his correspondence whidi make ic 
very interesting reading — Sir AUsed W. Curfr, 
K.CLE., Director of Puiilic Insiiiction, Bengal 
261I1 September, 1895. 

It IS not that amid the pressure of harassing 
official duties an English Civilian can find 
either time or opporiiiniiy to pay so graceful 
a tiibiite to the memoiy of a native Dcrsonality 
ris F. H. Skrine has done in his biography ef 
the late Dr. Sambliii Chii ider Mookerjee, the 
well-known Bengal journalist (Calcutta : 
Tliackcr, Spink and Co.) ; nor are tnere many 
who are moie woithv of being tlnm honoured 
than the late Editor of AVi> and Pay yet. 

We m.iy at any rale cordially .igir*e with Mr. 
Skfiiie that the stoiy'of Mook.*ijr( 's life, with 
all Its lights and shallows, is pi'*gnant with 
lessons for tho’ic who de^iie to know the real 
India. • 

No weekly paper, Mr. Skrine tells us, not 
even tlie U’ndoo Patriot^ m its palmiest days 
under Kri^todas Pal, enjoyed a drgiee of in- 
fincnce in any way appioaching that vviiich wat 
soon attained hy Reis and Rayyet. 

A man of large heart and great qualiti- 
es, his death from pneumonia in tlie early 
spring in the last year was a distinct and 
heavy loss to Indian journalism, and it was 
an admirable idea on Mi. Skrine’s part to put 
his Life and Letieis npiin record.— Tlie Times 
of Ttdia, (Bombay) September 30, 1895. 

It IS raicly ih.it the lifr* of to Indian journal- 
ist becomes woithy of publication ; it is more 
lately siiU that such a life comes to be written 
by an Anglo-Indian and a member of the 
Indian Civil Seivice. But, it has come t# 
pass that in the land of the Bengali Rabtis, 
the life of at least one man among Indian 
journalists has been considered worthy of 
l)f-ing written by an Englishman. — The 
Madtas Standard, («Madras) September 30, 

1895- 

file late Editor of Reis and Rayyet w.ss a 
profound student and an accomplishexl writer, 
who has left his mark on Indian journalism. 
In that he has found a Civilian like Mr. 
Skrine to record the story of Ins life he is 
iiinre fortunate than the great Kristodas Pal 
himself. — The Tribune, (Lahore) October 2, 
1895. 

For much ef the biographical matter that 
issues so freely from the press an apology is 
needed. Had no biography of Dr. Mookerjee, 
the Editor of Reis and Rayyet, appeared, a« 
explanation woiila have been looked for. A maR 
of his remarkable personality, who was easily 
first among native Indian journalists, and in 
many respects occupied a higher plane th«« 
they did, and looked at public afifatvt from a 
different point of view from theirs, coaid iiat 
be iuffered to siuk iDto obliyloo withaut loiAt 
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complete mastery of tUe facts, of bow a clever 
yomh fTradii.illy }{iew into one o tlie ablest 
le;uiei-vvniers in Bengal, and still more gradn 
ally matured into one of the fai'rest*niinded 
editors that western education iiv India has 
yet produced. If the training and experience 
which develop the journalist in England are 
sometimes varied, they seem in India to have 
an even wider range. 

But the object of this notice is to show how 
a great Bengali journalist is made ; sp ice for. 
bids us to enter upon his actual peiform inces, 
They will be found set forth at sufficient 
length, and with much felicity of expression, 
in Mr. Skrine’s admirable monograph. It 
characteristic of the noble service to which 
Mr. Ski me belongs, that such a book should 
have issued from its ranks. Dr. Mookerjee 
was no optimist. One of his brilliant speeches 
contained the following sentence : — India 
has neither the soil nor the elasticity enjoyed 
by young and vigirous communities, but pre 
sent the and rocks and deserts of an effete 
civilisation, hardly stirred to a semblance of 
life by a foreign occupation dozing over Its 
easily-gained advantages.” This was true of 
the pre-Mutiny India of 1851. If it is no 
longer true of the Q ieen*s India of 1895, we 
owe it in no small measure to Indian journalists 
like Or. Mookerjee who have laboured, amid 
some misrepresentation, to quicken the 
“ setnblance of life 'Mnto a living reality. — The 
Times^ (London) October 14, 1895. 


lind upon 
(good and 
Vaphirally 
Kitta) Oc- 
tober 15, 1895. 

The career of an eminent Bengali editor, 
who died in 1894, throws a curious light upon 
the race elements and hereditary influences 
which affect the criticisms of Indian journal* 
ists on British rule. 

The ** Life and Letters of Dr. S. C. Moo- 
ktrjfie,” a book just edited by a distinguished 
eivilian in Calcutta, takes us behind the scenes 
of Indian journalism. 

It it a arrative, written with intight and a 
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Kovelty in Ayurvedic Medicine. 
ATIJB7EDI0 PHARMAOT. 

36, Lower Chit pore Road, Pouzdari 
Balakhaua, Calcutta. 

Kaviraj Nagendra Nath Seh, Physician, 
Surgeon, Accoucheur, practises the Ayurvedic 
system of medicine, after having obtainted a 
diploma at the final examination of one of 
the Government medical Institution* of the 
country. 

SPECIFICS 

for all ordinary diseases, like Fever, Cough, As- 
thma, Phthisis, Drabeles, &c., including dii- 
eases brought on by irregularities of kinfli. 
Catalogues, containing full account* of diseas- 
es and remedies, are transmitted on applica-^’ 
tion. Prescriptions, with or without medicines 
sent to every p.irt of India and Ceylon, 
Cape Colony, and the British Isles, on receipt 
(by post) of full accounts of diseases. 

rhousands of unsolicited Testimonial* from 
every quarter. 

CATARRH, 

Hay Fever, Catarrhal Dealhess. 

A NEW HOME TREATMENT. 

gufferers are not generally aware that tbe*e 
diseases are contagious, or that they are 
due to the presence of living p irasites in the 
lining membrane of the nose and eustachiaa 
tithes. Microscopic research, however, ha* 
proved this to he a fict, and the result is that 
a simple remeily has been formulated whereby 
these distressing disease* are rapidly and per* 
niHiieiitly cured by a few simple applications 
made at ho ne by the patient once in twe 
weeks. A p.'unphlet explaining this new treat- 
ment is sent on receipt of 2>^d stamp by A 
HuitOn DrxoN, 43 & 45 East Bloor St 
TORONTO, Canada. 

Scientidc American. 


GENUINE HOMCEOPATHY. 

A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Rai Chaudhuri, L M. S. 

HonMOtmthi: PractiHoner^ 

May be coiHulie i by letiev or personally 
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CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

MOOLTAN. 

A compnny of Mooirnj's Muzubers, or outCfistet turned Sikhs, led 
on the mob. |t was an appalling sight ; and Sirdar Khan Sing begged 
of Mr. Agnew to be allowed to wave a sheet nod sue for mercy. 
Weak in body from loss of blood, Agnew’s heart failed him not. 
He replied, ** The time for mercy is gone ; let none be asked for. 
They can kill us two if they like, but we are not the last of the Eng- 
lish ; thousands of Englishmen will come down here when we are gone^ 
and annihilate Moolrajy and kis soldiers^ and his fort ! The crowd 
now rushed in with horrible shouts \ made Kuan Smg prisoner, and 
pushing aside the servants with the butts of their muskets, surrounded 
the two wounded oflicTS. Lieutenant Anderson, from the first, had been 
too much wounded even to move ; and now Mr. Agnew was sitting 
by his beside, holding his hand, and talking in English. Doubtless, 
they were bidding each other farewell for time, ♦ ♦ ♦ Anderson 

was hacked to death with swords, and afterwards the two bodies were 
dragged outside, and slashed and insulted by the crowd, then left 
ail night under the sky.— Major fcdwardcs* Year on the Panjaub 
Frontier^ vol. ii., p. 58. 

The besieging army did not march away Co other fields without 
performing its melancholy duty to the memory of Agnew and 
Anderson. The bodies of those officers were carefully— I may say 
afiectionately— removed from the careless grave where they lay side 
hy side ; and wrapped in Cashmere shawls, (with a vain but natural 
desire to obliterate all traces of neglect,) were borne by (lie soldiers of 
the first Bombay Fusiliers (Anderson's own regiment) to an honoured 
resting-place on the siunmit of Moolraj’s citadel. By what way 
borne ? Through the gate where they had been fiist assault* 
ed ? Ohj noJ through the Ijroad and sloping breach, which had been 
made by the SrPtisli. guns in the walls of the rebellious fortress of 
Mooltau.— Tiltf ra/wf, p. 588. 

Bear them gently, bear them duly up the broad nnd sloping breach 
Of this torn and shattered city, till their resting place they reach. 

In the costly cashmeres (folded, on the stronghold’s topmost crown, 
fa the place of foremost honour, lay these noble relics down. 

Here repose^ for this is meetest, ye who here breathed out your life, 

Ah ! in no triuippbaut battle, but beneath the assassin’s knife. 

Hither bearing England’s message, bringing England's just command, 
binder England's segis, came ye to the chieftain of the land : 

deafness completely cured I Any person suflTering 
from Deafness, Noises in the Head, &c., may learn of a new, simple 
treatment, which is proving very successful in completely curing cases 
of all kinds. Full particulars, including many unsolicited testimonials 
ond newspaper press notices, will be sent post fiee on application. 
The system is, without doubt, the most successful ever brought before 
^He public. Address, 4 oral Specialist, Albany Biuldiugs, 39, Victoria, 
Street, Westminster, London, S. W. 


In these streets beset and wounded, hardly borne with life away, 

Faint, and bleeding, and forsaken, in your helplessness ye lay. 

But the wolves that once have tasted blood, will ravin still for more ; 
From the infuriate city rises high the wild and savage roar. 

Near and nearer grows the tumult of the giihering murderous crew ; 
Tremble round those helpless couches an unarmed but faithful few : 

“ Profitless is all resistance ; let us then this while flag wave, 

Ere it be too late, disdain nut mercy at their hands to crave." 

But to no unworthy pleading would descend that noble twain : 

" Nay, for mercy sue not ; ask not what to ask from these were vain. 

“ We are two, betrayed and lonely ; human help or hope is none ; 
Yet, oh friends, be sure that England owns besides us many a son. 

"They may slay us ; in our places multitudes will here be found, 

Who will hurl this guilty city with its murderers to the ground. 

Yea, who stone by stone would tear it from its deep foundations strong 
Rather than to leave unpunished them that wrought this bloody wrong." 

Other words they changed between them, which none else could 
understand, 

Accents of our native English, brothers grasping hand in hand. 

So they died, the gallant-hearted, so from earth their spirits pastf 
Uttering woids of lofiy comfort each to each unto the last ; 

And we heed, but little heeded their true spirits far away, 

AU of wrong and coward outrage, heaped on the unfeeling clay. 

— Lo ! a few short moons have vanished, and the promised ones appear, 
England's pledged and promised thousands, England's multitudes 
ate here. 

Flame around the blood-stained ramparts the swift messengers of 
death. 

Girdling with a fiery girdle, blasting with a fiery breath ; 

Ceasing not, till choked with corpses low is laid the murderers’ hold, 
And ill his last lair the tiger toils of righteous wrath enfold. 

Well, oh well— ye have not failed them who on England’s truth relied. 
Who on England’s name and honour did ia that dread hour confide : 

Now one la^t*dear duty render to the faithful and the brave, 

What they left of earth behind them rescuing for a worthier grave. 

Oh then bear them, hosts of England, up the broad aud sloping breach 
Of this torn and shattered city, till their resting place they reach. 

In the costly cashmeres folded, on the ramoarts’ topmost crown, 

In the place of foremost honour, lay these noble relics down. 

I ^FrasePs Maganine» 


R. C. T. 

$yis€ribirs M the country are regnested to remit by postal money orders, if possible, as the safest and most convinieHt 
Pht^iU% particutdrfy as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department. No other receipt will be 
jpviHf ^^7 Plltif being unnmssary and Wtely to cause confusion. 
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WEEKLYANA. 


! Mh Imperial and Asiatic Qiiartcily Review and Oriental and Colo- 
in il Record’’ of the current mouth has the following notice of the 

l.t'e l^r. Rost ; — 

•Pi, Remliold Rost, C I.K., who died at Canterbury on Friday, the 
ft Re»niai y, was a liistinguished member of the noble little band 

• I Oeim.m Oneitlal schol.irs who have made Rngland their home. 

life’s liistoiy is briefly as follows. Born in 1822 at Eisciiberg m 
S ive AUenbnijj^ he was educated at tlie Grammar School of Alienburg 
loU ilie IJiiiveisity of fena, wheie he graduated in 1847. In the same 
year lie came to England to cootmne his Oriental Studies. In 1851 
.v.f, appointed Oi lentil Lecluier at St. Allgu^tllle’s Missionaiy 
College, interbury. The duties of this appointtneiil he continued 
10 disch irg**, literally until the day of his death, which look pl.ice in 
that insuiotion, whither he iiad gone for his usual weekly lecturing 
vi-iK. In 1863 he was appointed Secretary to the Royal Asiatic 
.So.;i*»iv, .uid Ml 1S69 lie succeeded Dr. Fiizedward H til as Librarian of 
il)e Iiidin Office, whence he retireil on pension in 1893. 

lirfuie ins appointment as Orient.tl Lecturer at St. Augustine’s Col- 
)e»f, l)i. Rost bad published an essay on the Indian sources of the 
Fonocsc law-. In 1862 lie piiolislie«i the first two volumes of his 
» ntion nf Hrofessor Hotace llaymaii Wilson’s .Selected Woilc«t, 
jMoieiy, E«,says on the Religion of the Hindus. The ihtee volumes 
J'-ssavs on Sanskrit Literaiuie, also edited by Dr. Rost, 

. pp'^aicd Ml 1S65. Dr. Rost’s notes in this edition are enclosed in 
i^Mie biackrts. Tlicy show the cditor’.s wide acquaintance with 
loinaii liieiature, and even with tiie suiiject of Fnlk-hoe, which lies 
. I'side the path nf the prcfessioiial S inskrilist. In iSSo he edited 
1 VO volumes of the selected papers of his friend, Mr. Bnan Houghton 
Hoiigsoii, entitled Esuiys on Indian Subjects, In 1886 appeared, in 
Itubnn'i Onental two volumes of Misceilaneous papers re- 

iimg to Indo-China, repiinied for the Straits’ Branch of the Royal 
AsiaiK .Society. These papers were ‘raiefuHv edited' by D'. Rost, 
Jio, to boi row tlie words of the Honorary Secretary of the Society 

• adde«l some useful references to modern literature giving fresh value 
' I p.ipets, some of which would otherwi.se have little beyond anti- 
qntian interest.' Many of Dr. Rost’s illustrations are borrowed 
iiom Dutch writers. The second seiies of these papers appeared in 

* i8<i7, two volumes. For work of this kind Dr. Rost was 

specially qualified by the wide range of his linguistic knowledge. 
Besides being a sound Sanskrit scholar, he had made a care?ul 
study of the Pali language, as is shown by his admirable essay 
«’ii tite Pali Language and Literature in the XVI Ith Volume of 
'.he Encyclopadiit Bfitannica, He had a useful knowledge of Tamil 
and Telfgii, and was by no means out of his depth in Burmese. As 
lie added to his knowledge of the Hindu and Buddhist languages 
of India, a considerable acquaintance with the Musulmaii languages, 
he easily mastered (he Malay language and liieratuie. His essay 
on thi<j subject will be found in the XVili volume of the Encyclopaedia 
Fntannica. It was lepriiilcd in the Journal of the Straits’ Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. From tlie study of the Malay language, 
he was naturally led on to the study of Malagasy ; and it is well known 
I hat Dr. Rnsi took special intercHi m some of the languages of Africa. 
Besides acquiring the Swahdi language, he invaded the domain of 
ibe Bantu dialects. 

Di Rost’s knowledge of alphabets, both printed and written, was 
♦•xtr.abrdinary. He rendered aid in preparing the first specimens of 
'lanskril manuscripts published by the P.ileographical Society. This 
‘.♦•lies was, if we remember aright, discoiiliiuied in 1883^ for lack 
of support. He contubuird many articles on Oriental pliiiology to 
ihp Alhenceum, edited Irubnet^s Oriental Record^ his series^, of 
(/mw///nrj, and wrote notices of books fox Luzads Oriental 
l ist. Nor was he a mere linguist. He was accustomed to look 
at tire East from a wider point of view than the merely philological, 
,is is shown by his bnef account of \\\t \n Encyclopaedia 

Hriiannica. 

It 1^, of course, to be regretted that so little of his vast learning is 
pip.sri ved ill a conveniently accessible form for future geneintions. 
B it ins knowledge was at the the disposal of every one that consulted 
hnii, and many a specialist is indebted to him for aid ungrudgingly 
iered. In this lesprcl he may be compared with the late Mr. 
.Henry Bradshaw, Librarian of the University of Cambridge, of whose 
vast palengraphical and literary knowledge no memorial* remains, 
,1*, far as we know. .Scholais of the Ro'»i and Bradshaw type are 
tmmenily altruistic : other men enter mtn their labours. 

r)f the di.sceruing sympiihy of Dr. Rost many Orientalists have 
recoidcd their testimony. We select by way of example the eloquent 
inhule paid to him by the laie Mr. R. C. Childers in the comnreiice- 
>o*nt of his Pali Dictionary : ‘These pages I dcdirnle to my friend 
Keinhold Rost, who first induced me to commence the serious study 
of the Pali language, and to wIiMse eof onragement and help rt i-j due 
that I persevered in it under in iny diflicnlties.’ These words represent 
.n a concise form the service which Dr. Rost rendered to Oriental 
-.f'ldies, a service none tiie less Vfilutiblc because wholly tin- 
obiiusive.” 

• • 

\ HE Queen’s Birthday will be celebraiecl on Wednesday, May 20. Tht 
early dale has probably been fixed in view of the grand coronation 
at Moscow which commences on May 22. 

• • 

A X.OMBINEU expedili»n from Germany and Austria will start for tlie 
Somh Pole. Dr. Julius Von Payer, tlie explorer of Frauz Josef Laind, 
lias been invited to the command. 


In the number of botanic gardens Germany takes the lead with 3:. 
Next come France and Italy with 23 each, while Russia has 14, (ire. it 
Britain and Ireland ii, the Indian empire 9, the United* States 5 and 
New Zealand 3. 

» % 

The oldest member of the House of Lords is the E irl of Mansfield, 
who completed his ninetieth year in February last. He was one of 
Mr. Gladstone’s fellow lords of the Tieasuiy in 1834-5 and succeeded 
to the peer.ige in 1S40 .iiid was made a Kiiighi of the Thistle three 
years later. 

• • 

The churchmen of E igl.iud, at a meeting held on the loih of March, 
at Exeierliall, Lord H ilifax presiding, voted against the use of the 
Church and Cluncli service for marriages of divorced persons. This 
is an indirect way of discouraging what is considered an evil. Why 
nut meet it in the face ? 

• • 

At the Westminster Police Court, Henry Feltham, who dubbed him- 
self champion boxer of the Navy and iirstructor to the Duke of 
Yotk, was, for disordetly conduct and assault on the pnlicp, sen- 
tenced, by M. Shell, to thiee months ’ hard labour. Wiien the order 
was made, the prisoner excitedly said, “ Look here, Sir, this is not 
justice. Tliere is none to be found in England, and if I hang or die for 
this, revenge will be sweet.” 

• • 

The same court committed for iiial Harriet VVighimnn, 21 years of 
age, oil a charge of murdering her newly-born male illegitimate child. 
She occupied a bed room at the top of the house of her father, a 
retired saddler. It was charged against her that she concealed the 
fact that siie was enceinte, and that after giving birth to a chiUI^ she 
threw the infant out of the window on to a stone'paved yard. 

#*# 

Even Shanghai has beaten, hollow the metropolis of the British 
Indian Empire in the matter of electric lights. The '‘China Gazette” 
says 

“ A couple of years ago there were only about seven miles of streets 
lighted by electricity for which 6a arc lamps were quite sufficient, and 
theie was not a single incandescent lamp in or .around Shanghai. 
Now the electrical department of the Municipal Council runs 140 
arc lamps, lighting some fifteen miles of streets and there arc abont 
43 miles of line wire laid, in additinp to 6, loo incandescent lamps of 8 
candle power each, for domestic purposes. The custnmeis for in- 
candescent lighting have increased fiom r to 55 in number since the 
Council took charge of the department.” 

• 

• • 

The Olympian Games were to have been revived at Athens early tins 
month, according to a declaiation made two years ago in the 
Paris Athletic Congress. The games were instituted in the year 
776 B.C., in honour of Zeu«, in the pliiio of Olympia, a valley in Elis 
Peloponnesus, Greece, and abolished by Theodosius in 394 A.D. 
The contests were all held in the stadium, which was so constructed 
that fifty thousand spectators could find a place around the arena. Ft 
was 656ft. long, looft. wide and there wcie twenty five ranges 
of seats. The seats, steps and all were built of stone fiorn the Piraeus 
and of Pentalic marble. The repairs have been finished through the 
munificence of a Grecian gentleman. In the revival, women will be 
allowed to couinete according to the old Grecian custom. The 
games were to have begun on April 6, the day of the seventy-fifth 
anniversaiy of the proclamation of Greek Independence, contimiing 
for five days under tbe presidency of the Crown Prince *of Greece, 
the programme comprising of i. Running contests Including jumps 
wrestling, &c. 2. Sliooting. 3. Nautical sports. 4. Cycling. 5. Lawn 
Tennis. The next contest will be in Paris in I9cx>. 

The discovery of the higher refracting power of the oil of cassia 
than that of cedar is a distinct gain to the microscopist. Dr. H. G- 
Piffird, of New York, recently rend a paper before the New 
Yoik Academy of Medicine, describing the orl in question ns 
possessing a refractive index of 1*593. The new oil possesses » 
capacity of shewing to greater advantage the brillniice and sharpness nf 
contour of the bacilli. Spores, flagellae and other minute details are 
also seen with a distinctness impossible with the cedar oil. But it has 
its disadvantage. It, like the oil of cloves and unlike the cedar oil, 
tends to abstract the colour from bacilli stained with some of the 
aniline dyes. The absorption, however, pf th^colour ii not so rapicl 
as to materially interfere with ibe examioaiion. 
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TWO-THIRDS of liters which pan through the post office! of the 
world are addressed in English. 

Thb self-ignition of cotton waste hat been made the subject of 
careful experiment. A quantity of the waste saturated with linseed 
oil and wrung out, w is inclnstd in a wooden-box with a thermometer. 
Immediately the thermometer rose from 70 degrees Centigrade to 173 
degrees and the contents burst into fl.iine. 

#*# 

Pr. Ernico Morselli has gatlieied statistics connecting suicide 
with lunacy and divorce. O it of every million people in Ger- 
many, 6l married women, 87 young girls, 124 wid<iws, and 348 
divorcees or wives separated from their hnsiMiids commit suicide. 
Among men the numbers are 286 married, 298 uiimfirried, 984 
widowers and 2,834 separated from their wives. Among a million, 
again, the lunatics are 143 married women, 224 girls, 338 widows, 
i,54oV'divorcce5, 140 husbands, 236 bachelors, 338 widowers, and 
1,484 nien living apart from' their wives. These statistics may hold 
good for the rest of Europe but not for India, where divorces have 
little play. In Bengal there is, however, danger of suicide from over- 
sensitiveness of boys and girls. 

• • 

Mr. Krishna Govinda Gnpta, Commissioner of Excise, Bengal, and 
Officiating Junior Secretary, Board of Revenue, lins been allowed 
special leave for six months from M ly 2. Mr. E. H. C. Walsh, on 
leave, will officiate for Mr. Gupta during the period. 

• • 

Water tanks imonrted for a Railway Company have been exempted 
from the import duty. 


NOTES & LEADERETTES, 

OUR OWN NEWS 
& 

THE WEEK’S TELEGRAMS IN BRIEF, WITH 
OCCASIONAL COMMENTS. 

The Hon. Maurice G'ffird has been rewarded for his wounds received 
during the fighting in M.itabeleland, and raised to the Companionship 
■of St. Michael and S^ George. 

In the House of Commons Mr. Chamberlain said that one battalion 
and a body of mounted infantry would be despatched to Snub 
Africa at the earliest possible dale in order to replace the troops 
sent to Matabeleiand. This is in accordance with the decision of the 
Government to make permanent increase in the gatrison of Cape 
Colony. The military authorities, Mr. Cliamberl.tin continued, are 
of opinion that the pre«.eiit garrison of the Cape is inadequate f-rr 
the purpose of defending its dockyards and. coaling stations from 
the enemy’s attack. Mr. Chamberlain declared that) her Mijesty's 
Government was of opinion that, except on occasions of the greatest 
emergency, the employment* of Imperial troops for suppressing a 
Native rising wa's not suitable. The supply of men and arms for 
South Africa was, he said, ainoie, but tlieir transport was the only 
difficulty the authorities had to. contend with at the present moment. 

The reinforcements consist of the first battalion Middlesex Regiment 
for the Cape, and 400 rnoiinied infantry for Natal. 

Mr. Chamberlair?, in a speech made at the Constitutional Club, 
where he was banqueted, said that Great Britain mint be para- 
mount in South Africa, and will resist at all risks and costs any foreign 
interference there. It was not intended, he said, unless unexpected 
«»nergency arose, to send a large British force to S mth Africa as the 
colonists would resent the imputation that they were unable to take 
care of themselves in the presence of a native rising. 

12,000 Matabeles, divided into five impls, now threaten Bufiiwayo, 
the garrison whereof consists of about 600 men. The total number 
«f the defenders of Buluwayo and its neighbourhood amounts to 
sixteen hundred. The main body of the Matabeles is seeking to cut 
nflf commuitlcation between Buluwayo aod the S mth and to efTect 
A junction with the Matabeles in the Matoppo hills. Fourteen thou- 
sand Matabeles are said to be. within three miles of the town. 
Eleven hundred friendliee have come in to assist the garrison. 
I^ynamite mines have been laid by the garrison in the streets on the 
outskirts of the town, end those in command .feel confident that the 
poiitien ca« be bald 


A party of scouts had two skirmishes with the Matabele in the 
neighbourhood of Buluwayo on the i8ih, and inflicted a loss on them 
of fifty killed. Several sharp skirmishes close to Buluwayo took 
place on the 19111, in which the Matabeles lost heavily. A column 
of three hundred on Wednesday attacked the Matabele, four miles 
to the northward on the Umguri river, when most severe fighting took 
place, and the British were hard pressed, but finally were repulsing the 
Matabele when they were ordered to return to Buluwayo. 

Telegraphic communication with Buluwayo is interrupted. 

It is rumoured in Cairo that the French Syndicate withdraws the 
action against the Caisse dc La Dettc and its objection to the applica- 
tion of the Egyptian R-serve Fund for the Dongola expedition. 

It is also reported from Cairo that 0-ndurman is in a disturbed state 
owing to a quarrel among the Khalifa's bodyguard in which fifty 
men were killed. Osman Digna has been reinforced. It is also 
stated that his forces are deiiinralised by the losses they suffered in 
the recent fighting and by the want of food. 

The Riissi.ui Red Cross detachment for Abyssinia proceeds vil the 
French Colony at Jibuti on the Guif of Tajurrah. Tiie Massowah 
section returns to Russia. The Red Cross detachment has obtained 
the permission of the French G iveriiment to pass through Obok. 


•In the Committee of Ways and Means .Sir Michael Hicki-Beach said 
that the Government had provided for no great expenditure 011 military 
operations, and that the Chartered Company would pay for the 
Matabele campaign, whilst the Nile expedition was purely Egyptian 
although it was possible that Great Britain would have to incur a 
small charge in connection therewith. The Government, he said 
were determined not to repeal the folly of 1884. 


The Executive Council at Pretoria have replied to Mr. Chamberlain's 
despatch in a friendly tone, but it says that President Kruger cannot 
ask the Volksraad's permission to go to England until the basis of 
discussion is settled. . 

The peace negotiations between King Menelik and General Baldii- 
sera are broken off. 

Advices from the East Co ist of Africa state that the Chief M'Barttk 
Aiiz with his followers has snrrendeted to Major Wissmann in the 
Gerinati territory. 

Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria who arrived at St. Petersburg on tho 
i8ih was received with nnicii cerem ny. He afterwards proceeded 
to the Royal P.il.uce, where ih’* Cz\r wpiconied him. In Turkey, 
the Prince was received not Iiic^ another foreign Prince, but AS A 
prince de tna maison. 

The Times, in a telegram from Waihingtoo, it-ales that the Venezuelan 
question remains at a dangerous stage, aoi that the effect of the British 
Binehook IS f.ir less favourable th III was expected; furthermore that 
the negoiiations between Great Biitain and America are at A standstill. 

Deaths are announced of M. Leon S ly and Baron Hirseb. 


Reuter’s Yokohama correspondent states that the Korean Envoy 
to Russia, besides raising a loan, is emp iwered to apply for troops to 
guard the palace and for advisers for Government and military in- 
structors. Nine Russian war-sliipi are at N igasaki and six others 
are awaited. 

Li-Hung-Chang has arrived at Port Slid, whence he proceeds direct 
10 Odessa. 

The India Office has invited lenders up to the a 8 ;h instant for a loan 
of £2 400,000 at two and a half per cent, interest. The rate of isiuo 
will be 99, and the loan will be redeemable in thirty years. The loan 
was anticipated in the Budget statement in India in these words ; 

Tiie Secretary of State had no transactions in 1895-96, except the 
renewal of the ;£2.ooo,ooo temporary loan as entered in his original 
budget estimates in 1896-97. He proposes again to renew or replace 
this loan when it falls due on the Ilih May, 1S96. His proposals 
also include the issue of ;£2,4oo.ooo of India Stock, in order to dis- 
charge ;£2 ,ooo,ooo of India debentures falling due in August, Aod 
j^3l3,700 South India R.iilway debentures falling due in July." 
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A TELEGRAM to a contemporary from Simla says that ait fighting with 
the Kifiastin tribes has ceaseU. Tue A nir is treating tlicise who 
haVe siibimiteil m >»t leniently, aiul given the Afgh ui officials strict 
orders not to bnlly or tiy to convert the Kifiis against their will. 
T ie A iiir is im*v enjoying better health ih.in for some years past. 
H i h IS rece itly icc » tin mie I his son- no i shn iiing paiiy, iranvelling 
iiMsl of the way in .1 sed in chair. M »re recentlv h»‘ has also been for 
some miles inspecting anew loii on rangi Gtiiindeliie. 

The loyal S.iwbvva of Kenglung is dea<l. 


toprovehimself worihyof it. Speaking of the many projects before 
them, he meonooed ihe drainage scheme, the better supply of filtered 
water, the fiiithcr extension nf ihe iiiitiiteieil vvalcr-supply, the building 
of a pioper Mnincipil office, the repiirs of the piesent and the erec- 
tion of the new Ti»wn H ill, the i'lipinveinent of IJentinck-sireet, 
the opening of ihe liiogs of the iiorihero pan of the citv, the question 
of incioeiators for ihc disposal of load swerpmgs, the question of altei - 
mg the Ciiciilai-ioad lailway, the ligliiniR of H ai nson-road, and 
vaiioiis other mallets. While lecogoiiiiig the giaiiiy of the task, he 
fell sine of the siippoil of me Cinomissioiiris in caiiyiiig out llie 
imptovements so as to make Caltnlia what il should he, namely, the 


A SlUDKNl' of 18 in one of ihe Cairmta C *Ileges sHidving for the Fust 
Arts has obtained, from a iraiis-Atlantir University, foi his ‘‘Oiienlal 
leseaiches,” an honoiaiy degree of Masiei of Aits. 

At Hliowmigger, a tire origin itmg in .1 limber At/// near tlie lailwav 
stalioii, and burning for siv li i de'.trnyed all llie inoti^r 10 the At/// 
and about 40 oeigiiboiii iiig hoii'^es. Tire loss is estimated at about 


best city m the Kmpiie of Imiia. This is a highly salibfac'toiy 
piogiHiume and wc hope Mr. Williams will be enabled to achieve 
success. Of the 40 Commissioners pieseni, we do mn read that any 
of ihciii icsponded to his call, except Mi. Apcai, wim, we find, 
simply “ welcomed ihe new Chairman.” 

On account of the death of Fiince Jehan Kadr, the hnsiness of the 
meeting was not gone thiongh. At the instance rf the Chaiinwm 
lire Cummissioneis lecoided a le.solniion expressing regret at that 


5 lac«. 

On April 17, a stonn, wnli lieivy li iil, sw'pt over .Sihhar. Thalcdied 
houses were blown down aiivf unroofed in all direciioii'i. The legi- 
ment.il lines suffeieil seveieiy. Several corrugated non sheds outside 
tbe lines were nnroof-d, ,in I non sheets earned over 500 yards. 
No deaths are reported. 

Heavy floods have damaged the bridge over the P.mjkora River 
at Chutiatan, Cliitral, .ind swept away all budges above Dir. The 
load lias also been rendered impassable in some places. 


We have neither stoniH nor tains, but fires are plentiful in Calcutta. 
^S'lice the desirnciinn and puiifica inn caused by the confl igiaiioii at 
Kidder pore, fires, great and small, have kept the Fire iiiigude con- 
Maniiy engaged. Thee is hardly a night in which the waterworks 
engine house opposite these premises has no night work. The 
panic is so great, :hat on one occasion the Fire Biigade luslied 
through llie streets and the engine house worked at night, when 
there was no fire to extinguish. Yet cholera lages. Fnes iiave not 
killed It. We want lams. How to bring them down The 
Mirror has solved the pioblem. It aitribnics the drought andcholeraio 
Bengal to the visitation of the godson the sinful inlinbitaiits who have 
neglected the power possessed by their anccstois of bringing down 
lam whenever wanted. It rea<ls “ fearful signs and portents on the 
earth and on the sky ” of woi se disasters not only for liengal but for 
the world generally and for lodia m p 11 iicnlar, Tiue. lo its pieseiit 
leligioits mstnici, It has come upon a remedy — an mfillible cure for 
dronghti, r’liolera and what not. Perform the sicrifi<‘iai homa is the 
.'idvice of our coiitrmooi .11 y. “Tins is jiihi the Mine when a grand 
Yiijntt^ accouling to V'*dic rues siiould he peifoiiiied m Bengal to 
produce he ivy slmweis f »r lire M)ii sty, and lo purify us as a people.” 
Il IS probably meant that ilic olTriings ascending life sky in curls of 
smoke would foim ihem-^el ves into clouds and descend on the parched 
ratlh m showers of lam. An rulei pi isiiig member of the Biilisli 
Iiuliaii Assviciaiion liad once offeied R^. 50J lo bring down tarn by 
cannonading. Th.it finely w.is a mote exueumous remedy if iiioie 
cosily. The amieot pMocip.ility of 'Pipprra Ir is a way iiioir appre- 
ciable in the vulgar. Wii-u rams are long withheld, the Maharaja 
IS appealed to by both Hindus and .Mussiiliu.iiw to worship the god 
(if ram. Piiests go liowii ihe river arid rrm.ini lu waiei up to then 
iie(..ks invoking llie god, ihe whole clay, day after day, till the god 
lelenis and setiils down lait.. 

Pile loud lepuiis of the Mitt or camioi go (nr noo;^ht. They arc 
sure to atlrai l aiirniinii, and r.nse .1 dust winch going up and f»iiniiig 
a cloud m ly come back again m drops of water. Already, we -see 
clouds are gaihei mg. 

It is H pi y that the C ilciitia Corpoiaiiou p issed on Thursday a 
iMoiioii for extraordiimry powers without first Hying the Miriorial sure 
and swift lecipe fur rain. 


Mk. H. C. Wiiliams, the new Chamnau of the Calcutta Corporation, 
Jnr the first time met tlie Commissioners in meeting on Thursday. He 
thanked them fur having nppioved his nomination by the Lieutenant- 
Uuve'raur ; felt very inuclt tl^e huuour they had dune him and hoped 


cleaih, as that of one nf ihei 1 impnilanl collragne*.*», ihiis , — 

“ ‘Plial the Coininisi»ioncis havr leteived with deep legrel the sad 
mielligeiice of the deatli > f the Hmi’blc pniKr Sii Jclian Kaili Meei^a 
M dnoned Waited Ah, Khan Baliadr or, K C.I.E., and they de'-ne to 
pi. ice on mold ilirii Ingii a ppi eciai ion ol Ins seiviipi as a Mniii* 
cipal CoininisMoner and llieir soiinw at ins ios.s. His genial dis- 
position, suavity of mannets, am) the keen interest he took in muni- 
c'lpil III. liters earned the e*«tpem of Ins colleague*:, whu believe it 
will be difficult to leplace the loss sustained by iliem.” 

Seve la) of the Cominissioneis, irpie^irnimg nil sections of the com- 
munity, spoke on the resolution, testifying to Ihe gentle manners 
of the Pimce. The Chairimn also moved that a copy of the resolu- 
tion be sent to the Pimcc’s Irercaved family and asked the Com- 
iinssioneis to adjouin the meeting, afiei disposing of one very urgent 
matter, as a maik of respect to the inemoiy of the deceased Prince, 
which was done. 

The urgent matter was disposed of by ttlie following resolution : — 

“Resolved that the local Government be asked to empower the 
Health Officer uikIci section 334 of Act II (B. C.) of 1888 lo com- 
pletely (ie-waler, after service if noliie foi iwenty fmir houis, every 
tank, public or private, the water of which is used by the lesidems 
of any locality and wbi‘‘)t be has leason lo tbiok has been com. • 
miiiaied by infected ailifles of clioleia patients ; ihe power to he ex- 
ercised by llie Healih Officer oniy with the sanciion of lire Chaii- 
maii on leasons stated by him in meeting and that* the local Guv- 
einment be asked to giant such puwrr for two months oniy.” 

The section of the Municipal Act i^uns in these words : — 

“ In the event of Calcutta being at any time visited or threatened 
with an ouibieak of any dangerous, epidnuic or epizootic disease, 
the Cominissioneis in meeting, if they ibink ih.il the ordinary pre- 
caiirioiis aie msufficiem to check the. spread of such disease, m iy, 
with lire sanciioii of me Local (^ivei iiineni, take such special measures 
as they sb.ill think ne(e>saiy to prevent, check, or mitigate any such 
ombieak, and ibe expenses of any sncli measures shall be paid out 
of the Geneial Fund. Siicb measures and any regnbitions passed m 
give effect ibrrcio shall be published m the Cu/cuttm Gaze/te^ and any 
person wilfully neglecting or lefnsii.g to raiiy om, or obsMiicMiig llie 
execution of any regulation made under ibis section, shall be liable 
to H fine not exceeding Rs. loo.” 

The moiialiiy from cboleia as stated at the meeting is 40 a day. The 
Commissieneis do not, therefore, hesitate to take a drastic measure 
and do not frndge to bear the expense uidinaiily imposed on owners 
of tanks to keep them pine. 

The Tinted of India wiiies :~ 

“The S.5. Biillinomli, the first of a fl»*»*l of t.ank steamers to arrive m 
Bombay bar hour with a full caigo of kerosiue oil in bulk, consigned 
to the Bulk Oil Installaimn Company at Mody Bunder, reached thi'i 
port on Monday and is now amhoied m the lirnbintr. The vessel 
which has on board neaily 1,400,000 gallons of Russian oil shipped 
at Biionni wis brought alongsule the newly constructed timber pier 
on Wednesday morning, and dining the day woik was staited nf 
pumping liei liqiiul c.'iigo from the ship's hold into the four capaci* 
fuis lescrvoiis eicfled on ibe blinder, the total capacity of which are 
but little short of 2,800,000 gallons. Since onr last description of the 
works the latter Iiave now practically been completed, the tanks havioii 
been painted white outside and protected eacii with a lightning con- 
dnciot. The powerful ptimping machinery has been placed irg positron 
and coiiiiected with tire oicr bead, while in addition the branch railway 
line fiom the Oil Company’s coniDouiid to the Dock si-dings n^'*^ 
Cainac Biidge has been nearly completed, so that within a very fc'V 
days tlie ml should !>«* ready for distribnlifiri among local and np* 
(VHiniry purchasers. The arrangemeiiis for making the oil cans and- 
filling them on the woiks are also complete and are up to the latest 
designs.” 

The biisineis of kerosine oil in bulk in India is the enterprise of a 
Syndicate iu London, Messrs, M, Samuel & Co. tbeing (he manae* 
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inC agentf in London and Maiiri. Grahams & Co., of the tame 
citf» anln agents for India. Started by their corresponding drm in 
Calcutta, Messrs. Graham & Co. of this city, the trade is being 
extended rapidly throughout the Indian continent and the 
neighbouring island. The first storage installatio.is were mide at 
Budge Budge, where there are five reservoirs, one with a capacity of 
2,500 tons and four each of 1,500 tons, or a total of 28,34,750 gallons ; 
next in Madras, then in Ce/lon. B nn'i.iy comes fourth, to be follow, 
ed by Karachi. In Bsngil, we have storage tanks at Nircaldtngi 
(Calcutta), Patna, Rm ighat, B irdwin, Rmiganj, and A<<ensol. 
Tanks are under construction at Khulna and Bhagalour. Orders 
have been made for Knshtea, Migranat, and Sahebganj. Oitside 
Bengal, tanks are being put up at Ben ires, C iwnpur, A(ra, AMahabad^ 
and Delhi. The first steam sr /f irroze/ from London with R tssi m 
oil, not in bulk but in drums, measuring 1,32.927 gallons wis 
landed at Budge Budge on the I4rh of December, 1892. Tne last to 
arrive this week is S.S. Volute with 17,37,972 gallons. Oo the 17th of 
February, 1893, the first bulk w is brought by S.S. Ti 4 f‘da from 

Batoum, the quantity being 16,42,902 gallons. In that year Messrs. 
Graham and Co. had 6 tank waggons of 10 tons each of their own to 
carry the oil over the railways. Sunrred by the activity of Messrs. 
Graham, who have made a remarkable development of the trade in 
so short a time, the E. I. Riilway are now making waggons of 14 
to 15 tons. Six are working and 12 being built. The E. B. S. Riilway 
have ordered 8, two of them are complete and are at present used in 
carrying drinking water on the line f ir their staff and employees 

Dr. Kiiasato of Japan is reported to have discovered a remedy for 
leprosy by inoculation. Ha was a collogue of Dr. H iffkine in the 
Pasteur Institute of Parts. 

Walormar Mordecai Wolff Hafficinb was born in i860, in a Jew- 
ish family in South Russia. After studying in the gymnasium of Berdi- 
aosk and the Univer!»ity of Odessa, he got his degree of the doctor of 
Science at the age of 23. Ha the i worked at the laboratory of the 
Nitural Society of 0 lessa fir five years. In 1888, he was assistant 
professor of physiohigy in the Gvieva (J iiversiiy and in the next 
year assistant to the celebrated Pistenr. It is Mr. Ernest Hart, 
the editor of the “British Mniical Jonrnil,” who heralded him 
into India where he has an obliging friend in Mr. Hankin. Dr. Simo- 
SQii also took him by liie baud and at the municipal laboratory he com- 
menced his operations fur Cilcntta. Wnerever he has been, he has 
been a favourite, fur he has an introduction from the India of!i:e. 

Shortly before the appointment of Dr. S<mpsoii as Health Officer of 
Paicutta, a most promising m in of science and of versatile talents was 
a candidate for the place in the person of Dr. Vun dcr Hurcke, who 
had come out with letters from Dr. Kuch, who himself, a year after, 
came out as the head of the Geiman Cnolera Commission. Some of 
the Commissioners, led by the late Kristodas Pal, cried d<iwii Dr. 
Horckeas a Germ in spy. If that spirit still ruled in the Municipality 
it might be said uf Dr. S mpsbn that he had associated himself with a 
Russian Ay. 

The question of the s^piranon of the judicial from the executive 
service, if not the judicial from the executive function in India, is 
as old as 1868, if not older still. At any rate, early in that year 
the Secretary of State lor India recognized the necessity of the distinc- 
tion and was anxious to make two branches of the Civil Service. 
He wrote : 

** It is the opinion of so ns that the present civil administration 
of India is defective in tins respect ; that nu siiffi :ieiu d istiiiction is 
maintained between the classes of officers called on to fulfil functions 
so widely d ffi*ieiit as those of the ordinary administrative branches, 
and of the j'ldicial. It has been suggested that such an alteration 
might be ma le 111 the system of pro tiuiiun, which now obtains among 
Civilians, as Wf)uid obviate tlie coin n m occurrence of a transfer to 
the judicial benen of men wliu have h id 110 special preparation fur 
the performance uf its duties, and are too uld to commence the neces- 
•»ry training. 

1 shall he glad to have your opioion on this subject : and any pro. 
posals whiok yon m ly make to obviate evils, which 1 find to be thu 
subject of general complaint, will meet with iny ready concurrence.” 

The questions funnnlated on the occasion were : 

Whether it is expedient that a distinct judicial branch of the Civil 
Service should be formed, the members of which should be trained 
specially for the duties of the Bench, and should not look for ad- 
vancement beyond the sphere of those duties? 

Whether there are any difficulties in accepting the principle of such 
R change absolutely with regard to the Indian Civil Service? 


The select officers in Bengal consulted were 

A. Money, E*q., Officiating Member, Board uf Revenue. 

R. B. Chapm in, E«q., Offg. Commissioner, Presidency Division. 

A. R. Tnumjsou, Esq., Offg. Superintendent and Remembrancer of 
Legal Aff'i irs. 

Lord H. U. Browne, Offg. Cummisiioner, Chittagong. 

W, J. Herschel, Esq., Offg. Commissioner, Burdwau. 

J. Monro, Esq., Ofig. Magistrate, Jessoie. 

H. B-*!!. E-q., Judge, S nill Cause Court, Mootiharce. 

J. P. Grant, Esq., Magistrate, Bancoora. 

J. Westland, E q.. Off'. Magistrate, Nadia. 
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HOW THE POLICE CAN MOLEST AND 
NOr BE MOLESTED. 

CoNVE^^iENTLY situ itcd, D ICC I is the chief city of 
Eist It still enjoys the reputation of having 

been for m my years the capital of this province. Long 
before it becatne the seat of Mussalmaii G )vernrnent, 
the fatniof D icca had spread far and near for the 
produce of its looms. Dicca muslins found their way 
to the in irts of the Levant and thence to imperial 
Rome. Tnony^h shorn of political glory, for this old 
town, no longer the residence of viceroys of Patlian 
and Mogal, is now the head-quarters of only a 
Divisional Commissioner under British rule, and 
though its commercial importance also has consider- 
ably abated, for it is no longer the emporium that 
it was of the entire trade of East Bengal, and its 
weaving industry in pirticnlar has, from want of 
encour igemeiit, greatly decreased, Dicca is still the 
second town in Bengal for wealth and influence. 
It is the home of many binkf^rs and merchantSt 
some of whom are distinguished for liberality. One 
such Mussalman house of the day as that of Khaja 
Abdul Gani, whose benefactions are unrestrained by 
considerations of creed and colour, can create the 
reputation of a town. The Shahas or Roys of Hat- 
khola, in Cilcutti, whose annual dealings in jute 
and rice would come up to several lakhs of rupees, 
and some of whom carry on extensive transactions 
in loans to Zamindars and Patnidars on mortgage 
of land, are all connected, more or less intimately, 
with Dacca. The commercial greatness of Calcutta, 
therefore, may b: said to depend to a degree upon the 
prosperity of Dacca. 

From ancient tinn, Dicca Ins been the city of 
shows, Couly and splen lid pro jessions are organised 
by the D icca millionaires on occasions of marriages 
in their families and of certain national festivals. 
Elephants adorned with jewelled housings, and 
steeds richly caparisoned, are led out in numbers. 
Diverse ingenious constructions are made with 
wicker-work and coloured paper or cloth. Those 
professions that are p traded thiougli tiie streets 
at night are characterised by a blaze of light. 
Aooi'lz ! 1 b iforeh in \ of th ! d ite-j, thousands of sight- 
seers are attracted to the city from all parts of 
the district. L irge, h ) wever, though the crowds be, 
their behaviour is generally p^^aceful. A dozen or so of 
onUables deputed by the District Superinteudent of 
Police, is quite capable of maintaining order. Though 
the p}pulatiou consists of both Mussalmans and 
Hindus, t!ie former outnumbering the latter, and 
though the processions are gener.illy issued by Hindus, 

DEVE^ESS \i‘s-«<iv 'iMrnbiii^ ;i r-.ifiy C'lre for D(*afo 

nw, Sini^i'nr in E ‘fi, tk 00 u irt-r h or In iiri|| 

be sent po-il free.— \ lifici il E ir- irn nv fvl .i oi ir ao h< me ^ «• «.»r-|y 
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yet the oldest inhabitant of Dacca cannot re- 
niember any fracas between Hindus and Mussal- 
mans of» such occasions. They have a local word 
for these processions, viz., Micchtl, evidently of Urdu 
origin. Miissahnan Z iniind irs freely lend their ele- 
phants and steeds to the Hlndiis, and vice versa. 
The adoption of the Urdu word by tlie Flindus points 
to the fact of there being a perfectly good under- 
standing between the two communities. 

Our object in describing these details is to draw 
pijblic attention to the untoward results of a Micchil 
that took place in March hist. With as few comments 
as possible of otir owrn we shall try to give a 
simple narrative of what happ'Mied. Among the 
old families of D icca in ly be nufiibered that of 
the Bysakhs of Lalchand Mokin’s Street which 
branches off from tlie hro id N iw abpore Road. Fhe 
present heads of the family are B ibus Priya Nath 
.Bysakh ami D’aarani Nath Bysakh. I he month of 
March corresponds with Pnalguna of the Hindu 
calendar As a rule, in consequence of the auspi- 
ciousness of Phalguna, more marriages take place in 
that month than at any other time. Tlie cousins Priya 
Nath and Dnarani Nath had each a son to marry. 
Tlie 7th of March was fixed as the day for celebnt- 
iiig the nuptials of both the youths. The brides 
were girls belonging to two respectable funilies of 
Dacca. A grand procession issued from the resi- 
‘diential house of the Bysakhs and accompanied the 
tw'o bridegrocims whb took tlie same way and reach- 
led the houses of the brides one after another. 

The Micchil proved a success. The usual license 
had been applied for and granted. The discharg- 
ing of fire-works along the way having been 
forbidden, the Bysakhs took care that nothing 
of the kind might happen. The crowd that had col-! 
If'cred to witness the show was very great but every- 
thing went off as peacefully as possible The wed- 
dings were over. The brides were brought to the 
house of the Bysakhs. The iitli of March was fixed 
for the second procession, viz., that which is gencral- 
ly got up for escorting both bridegroom and bride 
from the latter’s to the former’s house. As, however, 
the brides had already been brought to tlie house of 
their husbands, the Second procession was more a 
inaiter of form than otherwise. It started from the 
house of the Bysakhs, and having made a tour of 
some of well known streets of the tflSvii returned to 
tlie same point. It was a mile long, and consisted of 
carriages, .steeds, dozens of silver and gilt Chairs and 
c \owkis, flags and banners, m ices, music, &c. The 
cost of the articles exhibited would co'me up to m ire 
than a lakh of rupees. The bridegrooms ami the 
brid *s were borne on costly silver chairs, accompanied 
by their relatives and a large number of invited gentle- 
men. The number of men who walked in the proces- 
sion, together with the siglit-seers, came up, at a rough 
calculation, to about twenty thousand. Tlie usual 
license had been taken out. In it were laid down the 
names of the streets through which the procession 
was to pass. The lime fixed was from 2 p.m. to 
4 P.M. There was nothing in the license to show that 
it was the intention of the Police to forbid the play- 
iag of music at any point along the route. Ten con- 
stables, with one Head constable, were told off for 
preserving order. 

Tlie procession started at the hour fixed. The 
Cutcliery buildiygs ou the Nawabpore S adder R»Kid 
were reached in about fifteen minutes. The van and 
centre of the procession, with music playing, passed 
off unmolested. The work of the Courts was sus- 


pended. Suitors aiid V.ikils mid Mukte^u^, and 
ministerial officers, and all the judicial aiVd fcxb- 
ciitive officers, including the District Judge, CartVti 
out to witness the sight. There were abund- 
ant evidence that no one was annoyed or felt 
any wish to stop the music, A very small part 
of the long line had to still pass tlie Cutchery 
buildings. It was absoluiely the rearmost section of 
the procession. The two bridegrooms, on “the 
same cosily silver chowki adorned with many pre- 
cious things, were there. Babu Priya Nath B.ysakh, 
with his relatives and a select parly of gentlemen, 
walked by the side of this chowki. A small band 
of musicians played here. As this portion of the 
long train came up in front of the premises in which 
the Magistrate held his court, a number of Police 
men came up to Babu Priya Nath and said that 
the music should be stopped. He replied that 
he h id permission for the niusic, nnd that his 
liivmse contained no interdiction. The Poliee rejoin- 
ed, th.it the mtisic must be stopped, for they 
would, on no condition, permit it there. They th"cii 
enquired under whose orders was the music bring 
played. When informed by the Babu that the Order 
li ici been given by the Magistrate himself ahd the 
District Superintendent of Police, thfe men Were 
lizard to say that they would not recognise the order. 
Most inconsistently, however, with their profession, 
they asked for the prodnclion of the license. Babu 
Priya Nath failed to produce rt, as it had been made 
over to the constables who had'gone ahead. Then the 
Inspector ordered the men to arrest Babu Priya Nath. 
Wliat fbllowed had better be described in the Butwjs 
own 'wortfs. “ Directly the order was given, the 
Head -constable, Harendra, caught me by the neck 
and Sub- Inspector Sarat Babu caught my leift hand 
and said—* I arrest you —and begah to drtigbne. 
Then all the Pblicdmeii pushed me along to thit • 
northern steps of the Fouzdari Cutchery,^ At the 
lime they abused me and beat me* ^Here Wy 
younger brother, Pramatha Nath Bysakh, came up 
and begged the Inspector to let me off aiVd tbW 
him that I was his cider brother. Thereupibn 1 
was let off. My coat was torn in the course of 
these proceedings. I produce the coat. I felt pain 
in consequence of the beating. I have suffered much 
mental pain and also suffered in the eslimalioii 
of society. 1 am a Mahajan and Zamiiidar.” 

Smarting under the wounds inflicted on both his 
body and mind, Babu Priya Nath filed the next day, 
viz., the 1 2th of March, a complaint against the Police 
in the court of the District Magistrate. Jthe de- 
position was recorded on the 13th by the Deputy 
Magistrate in charge, who promised to pass 
orders the next day. Before, however, recording 
the deposition, the Deputy Magistrate had ^ent 
for the Police register for satisfying himself as 
to whether there was any interdiction of music. 
The procedure with regard to licenses dt Dacca 
is rather curious. The District Superintendent 
makes the order, fixing the hours and routes 
and laying down such conditions as seem meet m 
him. A copy of this order is then madefi>ver to a 
Head-cbiistable who, with a niurtber of cortstables, 
is told off to see that the order with Tespect 
to tiine and routes and other conditions is duly 
carried out. The parties, therefore, are obliged 
to call for a production of either this copy or 
the original register for showing what 
precise orders are. . In the. preiieiu case, 
priginal register showed that there was 110 inter- 
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diction About music on any part of the route the 
procession was to take. 

As soon as the deposition was recorded, the D's- 
trict S'lperinteiident of Police roused hiiaielf. Hi 
adtlressed a letter to tlie District M ii/istrate under 
date the 13th of March. It is a curious farra<yo of 
statements of fact and argument. Imlia is, probably, 
t)ie only country where such an effusion can be 
quietly received by a judicial ofifi:er, in course of a 
judicial proceeditig, from an olTS :i il representing one 
of the parties in a criminal catise. Tlie letter statetl 
that in arresting Babu Priya N itb and seeking to drag 
him by force for producing him before the District 
Superintendent, the Police were acting within their 
rights in controlling and regulating the conduct of 
the procession in the streets, that B ihu Priya N ith 
having revised to obey the behest about the stopping 
of music, the Police were obliged to arrest him under 
the orders given them by the District S iperiiuendent 
himself. The letter conclu les with a characteristic 
statement : “ I do not consider th it the attempt to 
produce the man before me in order that I might find 
o It why he would n >t carry out the orders was illegal.*' 
$0, it was only to find out why a m I’l disobeys an 
order, verbally com iiunicated to him in supersession 
of a previous order given to him or his men, it is ne- 
cessary, in the jndgiiient of this sapient Superintend- 
ent of Police, to apprehend him and drag him 
forcibly from the place where he is apprehended to 
the presence of the Superintendent. Clever as 
this defence is of the arrest of a weiltliy citizen 
enjoying the esteem of the whole district for the posi- 
tion he occupies in society, it is rather inconsistent 
With another statement made in the same letter by 
the august Pi>llce oflSdah It nm to this effect : 

^' The Inspector told me that as they refused to obey 
the order, he wis bringing Priya Nath Bysakh to 
rtie when his brother Pramatha Nath Bysakh came 
up ail I said they would stop the music ; so he was 
allowed to go.*’ Look at the nice way in which 
the head of the D icca Police t ikes such things. 
If anybody was responsible for the conduct of 
tive procession, it was the pers'in who had applied 
for the Police license and the constables who carried 
it for seeing it obeyed in every particular, 
Bibu Prijra Nath was not the applicant. Tne Dis- 
trict Superintendent, annoyed at something that 
he had iiqt forbidden while permitting the proces- 
sion, asks his niyrmul ms to apprehend B lou Priya 
Nath, not for bringing about a stoppage of llie 
iti isic, Tir we hive his ovvu word^ before us, 
but only for production of the rnin before him 
with a view to ascertain wliy he w is disobeying 
orders. This why B ibu Priya N ith h id repeatedly 
informed the Police of. That would not do Fhey 
had orders to seize and drag him to the Superin- 
tendent so that he might repeat it once m ire in the 
awe-inspiring presence. While being drigged, an- 
other in in comes up and says that the made would 
not go on. Forthwith the arrested in lividual is set 
free. Tiie necessity of ascertaining the wliy of 
his disobedience ceases as soon as another rn in 
appears on the scene and says that he, at any 
rate, would not disobey orders ! The District Super- j 
intendent’s letter concluded with a request for the 
transfer of the Crise from the Deputy M igistrate's 
file to that of the District Magistrate himself, or to 
that of a Europe in officer. The grouii l urged 
w^as that an important principle was involved as to 
the powers of the Police in coturolling and regulat- 
itig^ {processions in the city. 


The Magistrate was too *good to refuse such a 
simple request. Bracton and Lyiticton and Coke, 
if not Grotius and Puffendrof and Vattel, would be 
cited by both sides in course of the arguments. He 
asked the complainant's pleaders as to whether they 
ha<l any olijection to tlic transfer of the case. It 
was a delicate question, if not to ask, at least to 
answer. They returned the only answer which, as 
men of experience, they possibly could. They had- 
no objection to the Magistrate trying the case. 

About 9 witnesses were examined. Of tliese, 8 were 
Government servants, such as rnohurrirs and clerks, 
Oue of them was the Assistant-Magistrate, and 
one a Deputy Magistrate. The fact of arrest was 
deposed to by all. Some spoke of the violence done 
to the complainant. The one fact which the Magis- 
trate succeeded in eliciting from some of the witnesses 
was that it is not customary for processions to pass 
the Cutchery buildings with music playing. This was 
enough. Tlie complainant’s pleaders desired to call 
other witnesses, that is, gentlemen unconnected with 
the Government, and prayed for time. The Magis- 
trate did not allow this. The pleaders for the com- 
plainant were not even allowed to address the Court. 
The Magistrate once went to his private chamiber. 
What passed there is not known, He came out and 
at once gave judgment, dismissing the case. The 
judgment is a strange document. It should be pro- 
duced in txtenso. It offers the best evidence re- 
garding the judicial abilities of Mr. L. P, Shirr«s, 
for that is the name of the Dacca Daniel. 

“ I have examined the witnesses summoned on be- 
hilf of the prosecution whom the complainani’s 
pleaders wished to examine. They have to-d»y 
applied to send for more witnesses, but I see no 
reason to grant that petition. 

It is proved that music is never allowed to be 
played by the processions when passing the Cui- 
cheries ; and the necessity of this rule will be obvious 
when it is considered that there were about 15Q pro- 
cessions on the day in question. The order passed 
by the District Superintendeirt on the petition did 
not especially prohibit the playing of music there, 
but the directions to the Police were not to allow 
music ill the forbidden places. The qomplain- 
aiit’s procession, however, continued to play music 
passing the cuicheries, but the Police ordered it 
to stop. Sf)me one in the procession ordered the 
music to continue (it is said this order was given 
by complaiiiaut but there is no proof of that in the 
rec >rd). Tliereupon the Police arrested the complain- 
a It. Complainant would not submit, and force had to 
be used. It is not proved, however, and does not 
appear to have been the case, that any un- 
necessary force was used. Only oue witness of 
the prosecution deposes to the Police having 
bMteii the complainant, and the other witness, 
who muU hare seen it if it had taken place, makes 
0) mention of it. It is possible that if complain- 
ant were sent up as au accused under the Police 
Act he might get off on the plea that the playing 
of music at the place in question was not specifi- 
c illy prohibited in the order on his petition ; but he 
ce tainly his n) g'ound for bringing a complaint, 
the Policemen only doing their duty, and the complaint 
against them appears to bj frivolous because based 
on no substantial ground whatsoever, and vexatious 
because it has been brought with no hope of ob- 
taining a conviction but merely in order to harass 
the Polioe. 

As» however, the accused have not been sent for^ 
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I cannot award compensation. The complaint is 
dismissed under Section 203, C C. P.” 

We reserve comments on this miserable docu- 
ment which Mr. Shirres hoped would do duty for 
the judgment of a court of Justice on the com- 
plaint of a substantial subject of Her Majesty for 
restraint of personal liberty, assault, and loss of 
honour. Could such a judgment be possible if judi- 
cial and executive functions had been separate in 
India ? 


Jetter ta the dhitar. 


RAGHUNATH SIROMANl. 

Sir,*— Y our article (R iVIir. 28] oa R4giiuaath Siromsni hai 
been read by me with delight and interest. A few mure particulars 
regarding Visudeva Sirvabhauma would have been welcome. 
Permit me to point out a little inaccuracy. After Raghunath^s 
return to Nadia, old Vasudeva retired, not to Benares but to 
Poorce or Purushaiam. It was there that Vasu leva met Chaitaiiya 
and his followers. Chaitanya had at one tiiiu been a pupil of Vasu- 
deva. At Pooree a religious discussion took place between Vasudeva 
and his quondam pupil. Chaitanya succeeded In convincing his 
former preceptor of the truth of the religion of Biiakti or Devo- 
tion he preached. It is said that Chaitanya put forth two addition* 
al arms and became actually Cbaturbuja or four-armed (Vishnu) 
for showing his particular good will to Vasudeva. The latter 
wrote several works on the Vaishiiava religion. After his death 
these were despatched from Pooree on a cart bound for Navadwip. 
The roads were then infested by robbers. It was at Vlilinu- 
porc that the contents of the cart were robbed in the belief that 
they were valuable. The robheri, to their great disappointment, 
found that instead of gold and silver there were only manuscripts on 
palm leaves. These afterwards found their way to the family of 
a Vishnupore magnate. Some of the disciples of Vasudeva, upon 
Hearing of this, proceeded from Nadia to Vishnupore for recovering 
cheir roaster’s latest writings. It is said that success did not attend 
their efforts. 

The books that Vasudeva reproduced from memory were the 
Karika or aphorisms of the Kusum/inja/t^ and the four volumes of 
Gangeshopadhaya, known as the Chtntamani, It is questionable 
whether before Vasudeva set himself up as a teacher of Nava 
in Nadia, there had been any preceptor to teach that branch of 
Sanskrit philosophy in Nadia. It is probable that the Gautama 
Sutras were known and taught in that place. The treatises, how- 
ever, that were composed by Udayanacharya, by Gangeshopadhaya, 
and by Bardhamaiiopadhya, could not be available to the 
Nadia professors, 'fhe preceptors of Naya in Mitlnla guarded 
these works with jealous care. These great logicians had develop- 
ed the system of Gautama along new lines. 

The real name of Fakshadhara Mi^ra was javadeva Misra. 
There arc two explanations given for the change of name. One 
IS that jayadeva had become a master of Naya while yet in his 
teens. One day while teaching his pupils, 4 bird dropped from 
a tree. The learned Jayadeva ran, from childish habit, to catch 
the bird. He came, from this incident, to be called by the name 
of Fakshadhara or bird-catcher. The other is that jayadeva became 
so skilful a dialectical reasoiier that no o/ie could argue with him. 
If he adopted a paisba or side (proposition), there was no one 
to dislodge him from it. Both the etymologies seem to be fanciful. 
They rest on no better evidence than tradition. 

Bhargava. 

Calcutta, 

March 30, 1896. 

DR. SAMBHU C. MOOKRRJEE. 

jiu Indian ^Journalist : Being the Life, Letters, and Corrcipond- 
ciice of Dr, Sambhu C. Mookerjee. By F. H. Skriiic, i.c.i. Cal- 
cutta ; Thacker, Spink U Co. 1895. 

Travels and f^oya^es between Calcutta and Independent Tipper ah. 
By Sambhu C. Mookerjee. Calcutta : Reisl^ R^yy^f Office. 1887. 

Down to comparatively a short time ago, a work like ‘ An Indian 
Journalist ' would have been markedly exceptional. A noteworthy 
proof is afforded, by it, of the change which, within the last 
two generations, English education has effected in India, and more 
especially in Bengal. By acquiring a knowledge of the English 
language and literature, the native has, in manv cases, become 
cjipacitated to understand the rule under which he lives, and 
the motives and policy of the fai-off kingdom which ultimately 
determines and shapes Hhat rule. By means of that acquisition 
he has also qualified himself, not infrequently, for intelligent person- 
al intercourse with those to whom his interests arc immediaceir 
fliicrusced ; an advantage, equally to himtelf and to them, of 


incalculable value. Enabled, consequently, much as if he were 
an Englishman, to discuss the measures of the Indian Government^ 
and wisely left free to do so, and also to arraign them within 
legitimate limits, he has now come to figure as a political critic 
an i counsellor, and one with whose deliverances bis alien legisla- 
tors do well to reckon. 

As a representative of his fellow-countrymen, rarely has any one 
hitherto appeared for whom can be claimed a rivalry with the 
esteem which was the due of the late Dr. Mookerjee, and which 
was explicity accorded to his manifold merits. Highly appreciated 
as he was by those for whose behoof he spent himself in labouring, 
it was hts condign good fortune to win the regard of the leading 
British authorities in India, and no less that of the numerous 
persons of distinction, outside his fatherland, to whom, as a letter- 
writer, he addressed himself. Nor, towards gaining this regard, 
was he ever known to bate a jot of the sturdiest independence. 
Yet, at the same time that he thus respected himself, a sense of 
justice invariably prompted him to treat with befitting respect the 
opinions of others, even if they were his most virulent antagonists. 
A spirit of reasoned and reasonable conciliatoriness, while he could 
not but perceive that, to a patriot, it was the dictate of expedience, 
seems to iiave been, with him, a second nature. 

After considerable practice as a miscellaneous essayist, Dr. Moo- 
kerjee, in 1882, founded, at Calcutta, a weekly newspaper, in 
English ihroiigbout, though bearing the Arabico-Fersian or Hindu- 
stani title of Reis & Rayyety whicl» may be rendered, not inadequate- 
ly, “ Sovereign and Subjects " or “ Friucc and People.’’ Chiefly 
by this, and by his correspondence, he has, without qucstioii,^ 
merited lasting and honourable remembrance. In Bengal this 
is assured to him ; and his broad-minded and discerning biographer 
was certainly justified in his forecast, that, on the preseiitatioii 
of facts, it would be widely shared by those to whom his character 
and literarv achievements had previously been unknown. As 
depicted, after long acquaintance, by Mr. Skrinc, he was a man 
to challenge all but unqualified admiration, as for his sterling inte- 
grity, disinterestedness, and genial disposition, 10 for his ability and 
untiring energy. Many of these traits arc abundantly evidenced, 
or else suggested, by the letters which arc appended to the in- 
teresting memoir of his career, unfortunately a somewhat brief one, 
which terminated, in his fifty-fifth year, in February, 1894.. 
influential journal which he established, it is gratifying to be able- 
to say, has been conliictcd, siivce his lamented death, in a manner 
redounding conspicuously to the credit of his successors. 

The volume of travels named in our heading could have email* 
tted from none but an acute and well-informed observer. The 
region of Bengal with which it has to do is one regarding which, 
in the main, hardly anything but dry 9tati.siic8 and the like haa 
heretofore been accessible. Little appears to have escaped the 
notice of the author, in the course of his peregrinations, with 
respect to cither the peculiarities of the people with whom he 
came into contact, or the geographical features, natural productions, 
and antiquities of the territories wliich he visited. He his, 
indeed, set in his pages an example which other Hindus would 
do wisely to copy. That he occasionally liad experience of gratui- 
tous discourtesy was only to be cxp?ctcl at the hands of such 
as those who debased themselves by it. To quote the words of 
Colebrookc, the illustrious Orientalist ; “ ft is not to be dissem- 
bled, that the European, that the descendant of the Gothic race, 
that the white man, and, above all, tne Englishman, is full of 
prejudices, and governed, in his intercourse with men of other 
nations and other complexions, by a repulsive dislike of strangers, 
an unjust contempt and deep aversion, amounting, in an illiberal 
mind, to a contemptuous hatred of men of dark hue. The conduct 
of the lower British, in their dealings with men of colour, tii 
cither of the Indies, is but too often influenced bv such fWTIngs.** 
To a deplorable degree, however, till very recentlv, not merely 
t>“the low?r” British has Colcbrooke’s censure been applicable. 
Thar the indications are now steadily becoming ’ more and more 
numerous and obvious of a much kindlier attitude tlian of old 
to the people of India, on the part of the English funct'onarici 
dwlling among them, is a circumstance of auspicious om-n to 
both parties indifFcrciuly.— 7 -^/ Nation (New York), Mar. la, 1896. 


DIFFICULTIES OF DlsnilCr OFFICERS IN 
INDIA. 

BY COL. II. C. E. WARD, CI.E. 

Mr. Seton Karr’s article in the National Review for Octol^r 1895* 
opens up a field for discussion that will, I have no doubt, be 
taken un with vigour by many of those young Indians, who 
are deepiv impressed with a sense of their own capabilities 
and of their power to hold with success every appointment 
ill India. 

I think, however, that mist men who have had any Urge 
experience of administration in the But will agree with Mr* 
Seton Karr in hjs view that it is abulutelv necefsary for the 
safety of English Rale ill India, cK 4 C for n^ai^y yegrs, to coipe we 
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should not put into the hands ol any class of our Indian subjects, 
the entire adiniiiistrai ive charge of any important district. For 
tl)c convenience of the Kiiglish readier it may he well to explain 
that our adminiMraiive system in India is based on a division of 
the country into areas, varying both in mileage, and populaiioii, 
called districts. Kacli of these distucrs is in chaige of an Knglish 
ufliccr who is variously callcil Magistrate and Collector in the 
North-Western Provintcs, licng.d Madras, and liombav, and 
Deputy Coininissioiier in tiic Punjab, Central Provinces, Oiidh, 
and elsewhere. This Ofliccr combines in himself tlie whole of 

the judicial and executive administi ation of the district in his 
charge : he is in fact the 1 cspoiisible unit to whom the Govern- 
ment looks both lor the well-being and the proper management 
the populations within his territoiial limits. To assist him 
in this woik, he is given a stalF ol .Assistants varying in number 
according to the size and importance of the district, and a District 
Supciiiitendent of Police. Four or live of these districts make 
UP a Division, the olliccr in charge of which is subordinate to the 
Governor, Lieutenant-Governor or Chief Commissioner of the 
Province. 

Obviously it is of the greatest imfjortance that the officers in 
V barge of ilicsc district-units should he men both of administrat ive 
abilifv and of strength of cliaracttr, for on them practically depend 
the welfare of tiie population and the peace of the country. 
'I'his is seen the more clearly when we look at the constituent 
parts of which this population is composed : there is no large 
town where one does not find both Hindus and M tissalmans, the 
lornicr subdivided into a large variety of castes, each witli in- 
tcresis of its own, and conflicting with those of their neighbours. 
'Tlic advance of education lias, if anything, increased the aiiia- 
gomsm between classes ; for the inferior castes will no longer 
allow themselves to be ridden over rough-shod, but arc imbibing 
larger ideas of cqualitv than iliey were ever allowed under any 
regime other than the English. To hold the scales of justice per- 
fectly evenly between all these conllictiug elements requires an 
absolute freedom from all bias, a thorougli knowledge of the 
manners and customs i f the different people concerned and a 
scrupulous adherence to justice on the pare •f responsible 
officer and where will one find those qualities among 
natives of India ? .Admit that there is no lack of distinguished 
ability and integrity among our native subordinates, they 
themselves will be the first to confess that it is almost im- 
possible for them to be entirely disinterested. 'I’he pressure put 
on them by their many relatives and dependents can hardlv fail 
to influence thejr choice in the selection of men for appointments, 
whereas the BnglishtnatPs choice is, as a rule, in favour of the man 
most likely to do best in the post, I do not for a moment say that 
favouritism docs not exist, but only that the Eiiglishmaii’s main 
object is to have the work well done, that with this view he 
selects the man he thinks likely to do best, and that he is not 
troubled with the importunities of poor relatives and friends which 
weigh very heavily on the Indian. A Mussalman friend of mine, 
who liad risen liigli in the service and was dcsrevedly distinguished 
both for intelligence and integrity, told me once that the greatest 
difficulties of his position had come from the impossible demands 
of his own relations. 

Where a Mussalman officer is in charge of a Hindu district, 
however just his selection of men mav be, he will never be 
credited with disinteresrcdiicss ; and the satne thing applies to the 
reverse of the -picture, —the Hindu in charge of a Mahomedan 
district. Mr. R. Kipling’s skit on the Bengali Deputy Commis- 
>ioncr of ad^ronticr district, though highly coloured, is excccdiuglv 
true, and I doubt whether tliis phase of avlininistration is yet 
within the range of practical poliiics. In all my experience I liavc 
never come across the Hitidu capable of managing suctess- 
tully a Mussalman district, though the converse docs not necessari- 
ly follow. 

Agreeing as I do with Mr. Sctoii Karr, I would gladly see the 
Government of India do more to strengthen the hands of their 
Deputy Commissioners.* These are the men on whom the brunt 
of all administrative or excenrive difliculties falls ; and to them we 
look to see that the peace of the district is not broken. There 
may be the bitterest strife in secret between the Hindus and 
Mussulmans ; the Deputy Commissioner is responsible that this 
bitterness should not come to a head or culminate in a riot, sav, 
at any ol the numerous festivals of either side. Famine is im- 
minent ; the Deputy Commisiioner is responsible that such ar- 
rangements for the supply of food to the starving arc made as will 
ensure no loss of life. Crops fail ; but the Land Revenue demand 
nf the Govcriimcnt has to he got in, wlieihcr or no -and all 
these bricks have to be made of^ten without straw or with anly 
half the quantity required. 

Perhaps the D.C.’s greatest difficulty is that of keeping the peace 

* The designation of “ Deputy Commissioner ” is used pre- 
f^crcntially as the remarks specially apply to Non- Regulation Pro- 
vinces, but they are applicable to Executive District Officers 
throughout India generally. 


ill these days of religious antagonism between Hindu and Mussal- 
nian. Why tliis feeling of antagonism slnnild have become so 
accentuated of late years is not easy to explain. We have to go 
! hack a long way --to the time, in fact, when the Mahomedan was 
tlie practical niLr over the greater part of India, and the Hindus 
were altogcilicr under subjection ; and were kept in that sub- 
jection by a high hand, and no Himlu ever dreamed of doing 
auglit tliac could in any way he construed into an insult, either 
to the Mahomedan religion or to the personnel <»1 the ruling race. 
The Hindu passed a Mussalman Mosque in silence and never used 
musical instruments within a certain distance on either side of the 
Mahomedan place of worship. We need not go far for an ex- 
ample : one can see the same practice even now in the streets of 
Biiopal or Haiderabad in the Deccan, where there have been none 
of these outbursts ot fanaricisni which liavc unforturtately becf)inc 
too coininoti in recent years in British India, jealousy bctwcciL 
the two creeds has much to answer for : the Mussalman has been 
left far behind in the educational race by the Hindu, <is, for ycar^, 
he was too conservative to give up his own system of teaching, 
altlioiigh he saw the young Hindu ever outstripping the young 
Mahomedan in all examinations and gradually ousting him from 
Government employment. Ever since the blessing (.^) of com 
petitive examinations was introdticcd into India, the former domi- 
nant race has been losing its position, until now in many (Jovcrri 
meiu offices it is a r.iiity to find a Mahomedan employe. It has 
been a part of our system to treat all our Indian subjects witti 
perfect equality,— to alhjw to all the same religious freedom.— 
and to permit no inrcrfcrcncc with the religious obacrvances of 
either side. Very naturally the race that has been so many years 
in .subordination,-— seeing itself now ousting its old masters from 
positions in onr Courts that U5<*d to he theirs almost by prescriptive 
right, taking up the work of pleaders and advocates that formcrlv'^ 
to a Hindu vvas not within the “ scope of practical politics,” 
aspiring to the highest judicial appointments in the land and 
holding them, too, with credit,— has come to tlie conclusion tiiac 
the time has arrived to give up all semblance of subservience as 
well as those old-woild customs which mav seem to show tiiai 
the Hindu is, in any way, the inferior of his former ruler, the 
Musialman. 

A racial change of this description can hardly be effected without 
great disturbance, and this disturbance has been increased by the 
not unnatural arrogance and pride of place of the Hindu on 
finding himself practically obtaining a monopoly of the power 
which was formerly the birthright of the Mahomedan. Various 
other circumsraiicci have increascil tlie feeling ; that curious 
assembly of Bengali pleaders and other Hindus, which calls itself 
by the magniloquent name of the “ Indian National Congress,”— - 
but which has no more right to be termed “ National ” than the 
assembly of Irish Carpet-baggers who have also adopted the term 
— added considerably to the bad feeling ; fof no Mahomedan of 
anv standing or position, would have a word to say to this 
“ National Congress,” in spire of the support some of its members 
received from one of fiidia’i V^icerovs. 

The Home Rule insriturions introduced bv Lord Ripon have 
not improved the position in tho.se pi ices where the Hindus are 
luiincnraliy stronger ih.tn the Mussalmans ; for tlie latter have 
few representatives on the District and 'Fown Counts, and those 
few arc out-vo ctl on everv impur:aiu occasion. 

All these maticis have to be taken into consideration wficn 
speaking of the present bitterness ol fe'ding between Hindus and 
Mussulmans ; and to enable District Officers to cope satisfactorily 
with emergencies whi:h arc consLanilv arising out of this feeling, 
they re. jiiire U> have their hands sti engthened by legislation, h 
may be urged that under the existing laws— tlie Pen.'il Code atul 
Criminal Pioccdiirc Code — large di.screiiunary powers have already 
been conferred on District Otficers ; but these arc hedged hdoul 
witli 50 many precautions and every order is open to so manv 
appeals, that it sometimes happens that the best intentions .>1 
the officer on the spot arc frustrated by the equallv good iutcntio'is 
of ail Appellate Court at a distance. As an illustration of my 
meaning 1 will give a case in point. 

In 1889, ’90 and ’91, I was Commissioner of the Nerbada Divi- 
sion,- -one of the five districts composing that division being Nim.ir 
ill winch is the large town of Burhanpiir with a pop.ilatioii oi 
some 3 >,000, one-third Mussulmans, rwo-thirvls Hindus. It hap;)-,' 1- 
Cil that in two of th'; three years, the Hindu Lstival of t.ic 
Duschra coincided with the Mahomedan Mohurram. The sent.- 
ments naturally aroused during the celebration of these special 
feasts arc very apt to excite men’s minds and make them in<»rr 
inclined to bigotry than usual. Rumour was rife that disturoaiiccs 
were certain to occur when the processions of the two religious 
parties met in the streets 011 the final day of the least. The 
Deputy Commissioner consulted the head-men of both factions 
and arranged with them that selected streets should be set aside 
for each party ; and tbc first year, with a certain amount of good 
reeling on botiv sides, the day passed peaceably without any ruing 
more serious chan a f^cw faction-fights between the worsc-beiuved 
followers of both sides. 
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The next year things looked more serious. The headmen 
could not agree as to the routes their processions should take, — 
each side claimed the right to go where they would, — the Hindus, 
who up to this had paid the Mahomedaus the compliment of 
keeping silence when passing their Mosques, now urged that this 
was an infringement of the liberty ol the subject, — they would 
carry their noisy music where they wished, regardless of whether 
they disturbed the Muisalman worshipper at his devotions or not. 
The Mahomedans met this threat with another, and said that as 
the Hindus would not have certain streets specially set apart for 
their processions, they, too, would carry tiier Tazias (represent- 
ations of the tombs of Hasan and Husain } where they pleased, 
whether the Hindus liked it or not. The Deputy Commissioner 
tried argument in vain ; he increased the Police force in the town 
but he knew that he could not lean on this broken reed, at the 
men felt strongly themselves ; finally, seeing that a breach of the 
peace was imminent, he called up the head<men of both parties, 
and bound them over in very heavy recognizances to keep the 
peace for a month, — that is until the Moharram and Dnsehra 
festivals were well over. Now this action of the Deputy Com- 
missioner is strictly within his right, if it can be proved that a 
breach of the peace is imminent. This technical point is, often, 
one that is incapable of proof by ordinary evidence and, as a rule, 
has to be left to the discretion of the ofHcer entrusted with the 
maintenance of order — provided always that he is fit to be trusted 
with such power : if he is not, the Administration ought never 
to have made him a Deputy Commissioner. 

Petitions poured in to me, and telegrams were sent Hying all 
over India, to the Chief Commissioner, to the Judicial Commis- 
sioner, and even to the Viceroy, by the legal representatives of 
the headmen who had been called on to find security. Execrations 
were heaped on the head of the Deputy Commissioner whose high- 
handedness was made the theme of many a virulent essay. The 
very violence of the opposition to the order was, in fact, its best 
justification, but this, perhaps, is not easy for an Appellate Court, 
aitting some hundred miles away, ** to realize.** 

As it happened, I was a long distance off and could not reach 
Burhanpur for three days, during which time all the telegrams 
that had been scattered broadcast over India had filtered back to 
me ** lor report.*’ Once on the spot it was soon made abundantly 
clear to me that the emergency was no ordinary one, and that special 
precautions were absolutely necessary to avoid a serious riot. I heard 
the legal representatives of the parties, who urged that there was no 
reason whatever to anticipate a riot, that the Magistrate was quite 
. unnecessarily alarmed and that consequently his orders were al* 
together u//ra vires. Finally, I admitted the appeal and fixed the 
date of hearing for the evening of the day after the (estival, at the 
town of Burhanpur. Strong objection was taken to this order. 

I was urged to fix another date or some other place ; and on mv 
refusal, every one of the legal luminaries found it impossible to be 
present ; other engagements would compel their absence ; — they 
would meet me at the Railway Station three miles from the city, 
but not there would I not hear the appeal then and there ? I 
might have done this easily and then confirmed the order appealed 
against ; but I intentionally refused to take this course, for any 
inch decision was open to appeal to the judicial Commissioner, 
who has to be guided by a meagre written record, and has not 
before him the timwriitcn facts and the feeling of the people which 
guide the responsible officers on the spot. Hr, sitting in his easy 
chair at Nagpur where everything around him is peaceful, might 
easily take the view that the local officers were biassed as they had 
to maintain order, were too much impressed with the heated at- 
mosphere of the place, and had allowed their fears to interfere with 
their discretion ; that there was no tangible evidence on the re- 
cord of any likehood of a breach of the peace ; that there had 
been none the year before at Burhanpur and there was no reason 
why there should be this year : — so he would cancel the obnoxious 
order. To avoid a result that would have been equivalent ro in- 
viting a riot, I determined that all the chief leaders of both sects 
should continue to feci that a breach of the peace by any of their 
followers meant a heavy pecuniary loss to themselves : the conse- 
quence was that though the relations between Hindus and Mussal- 
mans were strained almost to breaking point, they did not actually 
break. 

Nowhere I think, the Government of India might improve 
the position of affairs, so far as not to leave the question of peace 
or riot to hinge on the idiosyncrasy of the officer in charge of cither 
the division or district. Some officers have an exaggerated idea 
of the importance of a Judicial Commissioner's censure, and do 
not like laying themselves open to it : others may not care to take 
upon themselves the responsibility of even appearing to be in 
.antagonism to the higher judicial authorities, however great the 
emergency might be. It will be urged that it is very improbable 
that an officer in thjr position of a Judicial Commissioner of a large 
province, would iatervene in an emergency of this description, 
but experience has shown that this argument is not sound : cates 
Ira/e occurred where Civil officers have worked up to the position 
of Judicial Commissioner through the Secretariat or some ocher 


side-line, without having one day’s experience of the adminiicra-^ 
(ion of a district ; and it is impossible for men of this class to put 
themselvei. in the position of the District Officer, on whom prac* 
tically the responsibiliry for the safety of the country devolves. 

That this should be possible is perhaps a blot on our adminis- 
tration ; but 1 can answer from my own experience that it hat 
occurred, and it may occur again, so that, in order to be safe, f 
would recommend the Government to strengthen the hands of 
the men to whom they must look for the well-being ol the 
pupulacion. 

A very little in the way of legislation is required. Rules and> 
very distinct ones must be made for the conduct of public religious 
processions, and even a small infringement of these rules should 
be visited with punishment. This would surely be better than a 
repetition of the riots in Bombay and elsewhere, where the mili- 
tary had to be called out and peace was only restored after con- 
siderable loss of life. 

These rules should, however, not be based on any narrow view 
of the difficulty. The position of the two conflicting parties should 
he carefully considered, both as it now is, and as it used to be, 
before we introduced the “liberty of the subject ’*; and neither 
side should be allowed to use that liberty as a weapon to irritate 
the other .— Imperial and Asiatic ^arterly Review, 


A OASE OF NERVOUS PROSTRATION RESULTINU 
FROM INDIOESTION. 

Tiiry vay that misery loves company, and they have had it in often 
It lias passed into a proverb. Yet 11 isn't an all-round truth. Some 
kinds of misery detest company. They want to be left alone. They 
hate to be elbowed and questioned and talked to. A wounded dog 
Will always crawl into some retired place by itself. The instinct of 
badly iiijmed men, after a battle, is the same. Aliments that arn 
mostly fitney^ lend to set tongues wagging. But real, genuine and 
dangerous diseases don't incite to speech. Crises which are big 
with fate usually come and go in quiet. 

That is why Mis. SrufTnam had no desire for the society of even 
her best friends at a c'^riain tune she is going to (ell us nhout. 

“Up to April, 18S1,” she writes, “ I never knew what it was ta 
belli. At that time I began to feel that something was amiss with 
me. I had no relish for niy meals, and after eating my chest felt 
heavy and painful, and my heart would beat and thump as though 
It meant to leap out of its place. Presently I became so swolleri 
round the waist that 1 was obliged to unloose my clothing, at I coiiid 
not bear anything to loucli that part of my body. 

“ Even the ligluest food gave me paio ; a little fish setting my 
heart to beating at a great rate. My feet were cold, nnd cold, clammy 
sweats would break out all over me, leaving me rxhausied and worts 
out. At night I got no sleep to speak of. and in the morning I felt 
worse tiled than when I went to bed. 1 also suffeied a great deal 
from my f'»ei being puffed up and sore. I could scarcely gel about the 
bouse. Wiieu 1 wem shopping 1 liad to ride to the town and bark at 
I could only walk .1 few yaiiis, , 

** As lime went on I lost my flesh and strength more, and gave 
np hope of ever recovering the piecious health I iiad so sadly lost. 

I took medicines, nnd coosnlted a clever doctor at Detby who ex- 
limned me and said iiiy heatt was weak. He also gave me medicines, 
but I got only temporary e isf from them, and in a short time was as 
b id as before. AH this tini'4 I was so nervous and depressed that I 
h.id no desire for comp.mv. On the comraiy, 1 seemed to want to 
be alone with my imseiy. Even a knock at the door frightened me, 
IS though I expected bad news, yet I did nut really. My nerves and 
f.incies ran away with my knowledge and judgment. Thousands of 
women who have suffeied in this way will understand what I 

me:in. 

‘‘Year after year I remained in this condition, and what I went 
through I cannot put in words, nor do I wish to tiy. It will answer 
the purpose to say that I existed thus for eleven and n half years, 
as much dead as alive. I tpeui pou.ids on pounds in physic, but was 
not a whit the belier for any of it. ' 

“ In O 'tobrr, 1892, a book was left at our house, and I read in it 
of cases like mine being cuted by Mother Seigel's Syrup, I got a 
bottle from Mi, Biidel, the chemist, in Normanton StrewlTDerby, 
and when I had taken this medicine for a few days, iny appetite was 
better and 1 had less pam, I kept oil taking it, and soon my food 
agreed with me and I gained strength. 

“Afiei this I o^ver htoked beliiud me, but steadily got stronger 
and stronger. When 1 had taken three bottles I was quite like a 
new woimiu. All the nervonsuess had left me, and my heart was 
sound as a bell. Smee then I have enjoyed good health, and ail 
who know me s»y iny recovery is remarkable. I am confident that 
Mother Seigel's Syrup was the means, in the hands nf Providence 
of saving iny life ; and out of gratitude, and in hope of doing good, 

I fieely consent to the publication nf this statement. (Signed) 
(Mrs.) Aiiu Scufllinm, Cooper’s Lane, Laceby, Grimsby, May lit, 1895.” 

This letter is endorsed by Mr, William J, Tollerton, of the same 
town, who vouches for the truth of what Mrs. Scuffham has said, 
as he personally knew of the circumsiancef of her illness at the 
time they occurred. No comment can add a jot to. (he. force of this 
open, candid, and sincere communication. Whosoever reads It must 
needs he moved and convinced by it. The disease which filled this 
woman's life with pain and misery for nearly twelve years was in- 
digestion or dyspepsia, an ailment sly and cunning as a snake in the 
grass— and as dangerous. Send for the beok of which Mrs. Scuflffiam 
speaks, and read the symptoms in order that you may know wnat 
It i«, and how to deal with it. The bonk cost* you nothings, gtl 
it would be worth iupfing as if everg leaf were hammered 
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Botanic Medicine Co.» 

3f Vpw Oxford -Streep 
London, W.C. 



A Wonderful Medicine. 

BEECHAM’S PILLS 

A RE universally ad* 
milted to he worth 
a Guinea a box, for 
Bilious and Nervous 
Disoiders, such as wind 
and P.iin in tlie Sto- 
mach, Sick, Headache, 
Gicldinesb, Fulness, 
Swelling after McaU, 
Dizziness and Drow- 
siness, Cold Chills, 
Flushings of Heat, Loss 
of Appetite Shoitness 
of Breath, Cosiiveness, 
.Scurvy, and Blotches on the Skin, Disluihed 

Sleep, Fiigiitful Dieains and all Neivoiis and 

Trembling Sensation, The fiist dose will 
give lelief in twenty minutes. 

Every snfTercr is earnestly inviteil to try 
one ho\ of these Pills, and they will be ac- 
knowledged to be 

VVOllTlI A GDINEA A BOX. 

For females of all ages these Pills are in 
valuable, as a few doses of them carry off all 
humours, and biing about all that is required 
No female should be without tliem. There is 
no medicine to be found equal to Beccbain’s 
Pills for removing any obstruction or irregu- 
larity of tlie system. If taken accoiding to 
the directions given with each box, they will 
soon restore females of all ages to sound and 
robust iieaUh. This has been proved by thou- 
sands who have tried them, and found the 
benefits which are ensured by their use. 

For a Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
and all Disorders of the Liver, they act like 
magic, a few doses will be found to work 
wonders on the most important organs in the 
human machine. 

The Natives of India will find Becchani’s 
Pills the finest medicine ever introduced to 
tlieir notice ; the European residents also will 
find them of great value for cooling the blood. 
For throwing off fevers and pieventing infiam- 
ui uions in hot climates, they stand without 
a livai. 

These are ^acls testified continually by 
membeis of all classes of society, and one of 
the best guarantees to the Neivous an<l Debi- 
litated is BEECHAM’.S PILLS hiwe the 
/Mroeit Sale of any Patent Medicine in the 
loot id. 

Beeoham's Magio Gough Fills. 

As a remedy for Coughs in general, Asthma* 
Br(Mi(hial Affections, Hoaiseness, Shoitness 
"f Breath, Tightness and Oppression of the 
Cliest, Wheezing, &c., these Pills stand unri- 
valled. Let any person give Bcechain’s Cough 
Pills a trial, and the most violeent Cough will 

a short time be removed. 

Beeoham’s Tooth Paste 

Will recommend itself being efficaciniis 
and economical: it is packed in neat airtight 
Collapsible Tubes. 

NOTICE. — G. Atherton & Co. will forward 
tin receipt of letter, samples at the following 
I'ales : size 9/id. at 8 annas per box ; i-i^-^d. 

12 annas per box, 2s. qd. size 2 rupees per 
^nx; Tooth Paste 12 annas per Tube, these 
t’ates do not include the cost 01 posiiige which 
will be added to the amount. 

Sole Wholesale Agents for India, 
BURMAH & OETLON. 

G. ATHERTON & CO, 

3 , ’.new chinabazar street 
CALCUTTA. 
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POSTSCRIPT, 

After paying the e^yenses of the publication, 
the surplus will he placed wholly .it the dis- 
pu-;al of the family of tlie deceased man of 
letters. 
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to, from Ardagli, Col. .Sir J.C., 

to Atkinson the late Mr. e.F. T., C.S. 

to Baneijee, Hahn Jyotish Chimder. 
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to 
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to 
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to 
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to 

Marstoii, Miss Ann. 
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Meiha, Mr. R. D. 
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Orders to be made to the Business Manag- 
er, “An Indian loiirnalist,” at the P*ee 
Press, I. Ui-.knur Dull’s Lane, Wellington 
Street, Calcutta. 

OPINION ON THE BOOK. 

It is a most interesting record of the life of 
a reni.irkable man.— Mr. H. Babingion Smith, 
Pi iv.aie Secretary to tlie Viceroy, 5th October 
1895. 

Dr. Mookerjee was a famous letter-writer, 
and thcie is a hi eezy freshness and originality 
about his correspondence which make it 
very interesting leading.— Sir Alfred W. Cerft, 
K.CI.K., Diiector of Public Instuction, Bengal 
26lh September, 1895. 

It is not that amid the pressure of harassing 
official iluties an English Civilian can find 
eiilier lime or opportunity to pay so graceful 
a irihnle to the memory of a native personality 
as F. H. Skrine has done in his biography of 
the late Dr. S imhiui Chunder Moukeijee, the 
well-known Beng.il journalist (Calcutta : 
Thacker, Spink and Co.) ; nor are there many 
who are more worthy of being thus honoured 
than the late Editor of Reif and Rayyet. 

We may at any rale cordially agree with Mr. 
Skrine that the story of Mookeijee’s life, with 
all its lights and shadows, is pregnant with 
lessons for those who desire to know the real 
India. 

No weekly paper, Mr. Skrine tells us, net 
even thr H.ndoo Patriot, in its palmiest days 
under Kristodas P.il, enjoyed a degree of in- 
fluence III .my way appmai^iing that which was 
soon att. lined by Reis and Rayyet. 

m.m of large heart and great qualiti- 
es, his death from pneumonia in the early 
spring in the l.ist year was a distinct and 
heavy loss to Indian journnlism, and it was 
an admirable ide.i on Mr. Skrine's part to put 
his Life and Letters upon record. — The Times 
of India, (Bombay) S'*pleml)er 30, 1895. 

It isr.iiciy that the life of an Indian journal- 
ist becomes woiihy of publication ; it is more 
rarely still that such a life conies to he written 
by an Anglo-liulian and a inemher of the 
Indian Civil Service. But, it has come to 
p.iss that in the land of the Bengali Hahns, 
the life of at least one m.m aiiKMig Indiao 
jonin.ilisis has been consideied worthy of 
being wMtteii by an Englislnn.m. -Tiie 
[ Madras Standard, (Madras) September yt, 
1895. 

The late Editor of Reis and Rayyet w.i$ a 
profound student and au accompiislied writer, 
who has left his mark on Indian jonrn.ilism. 

In that lie has found a Civilian like Mr. 
Skrine to record the story of his life lie is 
more fortunate than the great Kristodas Pal 
liimielf. — The Tribune, (Lahore) October 2, 

1895. . . 

For much tf the biographical matter ihal 
issues so freely from the press an apology is 
needed. Had no biogr.aphv of Dr. Mookerjee, 
the Editor of Reis and Rayyet, appeared, a^ 
explanation wonla have been looked for. A man 
of his remaikable personality, who was easily 
first among native Indian journalists, and iei 
many respects occupied a higher plane tbm 
they did, and looked at public afifairs from a 
different point of view from theirs, could net 
be suffered to sink into oblirioa withent seme 
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attcnDt to perpetuate hia meutory by the inoa' 
expedient of a “ life." Tbe difficulties common 
to all biosrapbers have in this case been in- 
creased by special circuoHtances, not the ij»»t 
of which is th il the author belongs to a Uilter- 
ent race from the subject. It it true that 
among Engliihmen there were many admirers 
of the learned Doctor, and that he on his side 
understood the English character as tew 
foreigners understand it. But in spite of this 
and his remarkable assimilation of English 
modes of thought and expression, Dr. 
see remained to the last a ‘" .1! 

Brahmans— a conservation of the best of his 
inheritance that wins nothing but respect and 
approval. In consequence of this, his ideal 
biographer would have been one of his own 
disciples, with the same inherited symp tthies, 

and trained like him in Western learning. If 
Bengal had produced such another man as ur. 
Mookerjee, it was he who should have written 

**'The biography is warmly appreciative 
without being needlessly land.itory j it gives 
on the whole a complete picture of the man 1 
and in the book there is not a dull page. 

A few of the letters addressed to Dr. Moo- 
keriee are of such minor importance that they 
might have been omitted with advantage, but 
no* a word of his own letters could have been 
spared. To say that be writes idiomatic Bog- 
lUh is to say what is short of the trmh. His 
diction is easy and correct, clear and straigl.t- 
“d! without Oriental luxuriance or striving 
effect. Perhaps he is never so chrymint» 
ns when he is laying down the laws 
form to yonng aspirants to fame. The wtter 
•n page j8j, for instance, is a delightful piece 
Criticism: it is delicate plain-speaking, and 
he aMomplishes the difficult feat of telling a 
woVbe poet that his productions are not 
in the smallest degree poetry, 
may conclude, either offending the youth or 

**Fot*much moreX well worth reading we 
must refer readers to the volume itself. lotrm- 
eicaltv it is a book worth hnymg and readiii„. 
*J!ThJ P *ne^r, (AUahahad) Oct 5 . .893- , 

The career of “An Indian Journalist as 
described by F. H. Skrine of the ladian Civil 
Service is exceedingly iniereslmg. 

Mookerjee s letters are marvels of pore dic- 
tion which is heightened by his nervous style. 
The life has been told by Mr. Skrme m a very 
i.V^nt m inner nnd which should make it po- 

(«'£.) oci 

*'ThV work leaves nothing to be desired either 
in the way of completeness, impariialiiy, or 
lifelike oortrayal of character. 

Mr Skrine deals with his interesting siil.j-ct 
with the iiiifailing instinct of the^ biographer. 
Every side of Dr. Mooke.jees complex 

certainly impresses 

flexible li h independciire of thought 

hm^omirtuoXs, little less than marvellous. 

One^of the first to exptess liis condolence 
with the fauvly of tbe deceased writer was the 
mlsent Viceroy, Lord Elgin. Mookerjee ap- 
to have won the affection not only of 
The dignitaries with whom he came in contact, 
Kiif also of those in low esute. 

The impression left upon the mind upon 
1 „in« down tbe bnok is that of a good and 
oWe man w"»o8e career has been graphic^ly 
portrayed.-Tlie Englishman, (Calcutta) Oc- 

'“Tbe'^carM’ "* *" tminent Bengali edilor, 

•ho died in 1894, throws a curious light upon 
.h> r ee elements and hereditary ti.flnences 
'which affect the criticisms of Indian journal. 

“Li;" am^LeHV* C- y- 

VeJiM" a hook just ediled by a distinguished 

ffin in Calcutta, take. « heh.nd the scenes 


complete mastery of the facts, of hosLa clever 
youth gradually grew into one o the ablest 
IcJidei-wriicrs in Beng.il, and still more gradu- 
ally matured into one of the fairest-mmdea 
editors that western education in India has 
yet produced. If the training and experience 
which develop the journali-sl in England are 
sometimes varied, they seem in India to have 
an even wider range. 

But the. object of this notice is to show how 
a great Bengali journalist is made ; space for- 
bids us to enter upon his actual peiforniances. 
They will be found set forth at sumcieut 
length, and with much felicity of expiession, 
ill Mr. Skrine’s {idmirable moooniaph. It is 
characteristic of the noble set vice 
Mr. Skiine belongs, that such a book should 
have issued from its rank’. t>'‘- Mookeijee 
was no ouiimist. One of his brilliant soeeclies 
contained the following sentence India 
has neither the soil nor ihe elasticity enjoyed 
by young and vigorous coin nuuiiies, but pre- 
sent the and rocks and deserts of an effete 
civilizuioii, hardly slit red to a semblance of 
life by a foreign occiip ition doling over us 
easily-gained advantages.” This was true of 
the pre-Muiiny India of 1851. 
longer irno of the Q teen’s India of 1895. ws 
owe It in no small m-.isute to Indi in jon. n ilisis 
like Dr. Mookerjee who have lab Hired, am»d 
some iiiisreprcsentaiion, to quicken t he 

semblance of life ’into a living lealiiy.— Ihe 
TimeSy (London) October 14, 1895. 
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AN OLD BALLAD OF 1566. 

Give plnce, you ladyes all, 
unto my misiresse faire. 

For none of you, or great or small, 
can with iny love compare. 

If you would knowe her well, 
you shall her nowe beholde. 

If any tonge at all may tell 
ner beautip[s] mariyfoUle. 

She is not high tie lowe, 
but just the perfect height, 

Below nry head, above my hart, 
and then a wand more straight. 

'She is not full ne spare, 
but just as she sholde bee. 

An arrnfull for a god, I sweare ; 
and more — she loveih mee. 

Her shape hath noe defect, 
or none that I can finde. 

Such as indeede you might expect 
from 80 well formde a minde. 


Then ladies, ail give place 
unto my mistress faiie, 

For now you knowe so well her grace, 
you needes must all dispaire. 


WEEKLYANA. 

Within a quarter of an hour on Tuesday, March 3, Londoners 
experienced, says a London journal, a thunderstorm, a gale, snow, 
hail, rain, and sunshine. 

#% 

Nearly the whole of the City of Vernon, Texas, has been buried 
by sand-storms, the sand being swept in from the desert and literally 
covering up the prosperous city. 

*** 

The State of Michigan owns a place called Fish City which disap- 
peats in summer and rises up in winter. It is, again, founded 
on no land, nor is it built on boats. It is a city on ice. The 
ice of Saginaw Hay furnishes the foundation and the town is occu- 
pied by men with their families, who catch, clean and pack white-fish 
and lake trout for the market. It is raised in the same cove every 
year, the houses being constructed of rough pine boards. In 1893-94, 
the population numbered 3,000. Next winter, the number nearly 
doubled. 


Her skin not blacke, ne white, 
but of a lovelie hew. 

As if created f(»r delight ; 
yet she is inortall ton. 

Her haire is not to [o] darke, 
no, iini I weene to [n] light ; 

It i$" 5 vhal It sholde be ; and marke— 
it pleaseth me outright. 

Her eies nor greene, nor gray, 
nor like thr heavens above, 

And mote of them what needes I say, 
but they luuke and love ? 

Her fooie not ‘.liort ne long, 
and wirit may uime surprise. 

Though some •perchance, may (hiiike me wrong, 
is just the fitliui; size. 

Herhandc, yea, then, hci hande, 
with fitigeis large or fine, 

It is enough, yon tn.<ierstand, 

I like it — and 'us mine. 

In briefe, I am content 
to take her as she is, 

And holde that she by lieaven was sent 
to make compleate my blisse. 


In Scotland Yard Rdutgen's X rays are being utilized for examina- 
tion of suspected parcels, bombs, and explosives. 'I'hey disclose dis- 
tinctly nails, screws, cartridges and even giains of powder inclosed 
in cases. Picric acid and black powder are pervious to the rays, while 
sulphur, chlorate of potash, and fulminate ate impervious. Here is 
an opportunity for Custom Houses to afford much relief to importers. 
It IS said that Edismi, after testing 1,800 different substances, has 
come upon a potential one for the X rays, believed 10 be timsgate of 
calcium in crystalline form, by which you are enabled to see with the 
naked eye the bones of arm and hand, and look through eight inches 
of solid wood. 

• • 

7 U-BitSy a penny weekly, (No. 754 vol. XXIX, March 28, 1896) in 
answer to one of its correspondents, s.iys : — 

“ Years ago, when the circulation of this piper, although very great 
was iniicii smaller than it is now, we off trd to give the sum of 
;flo,ooo, cash down, to be divided among the hospUaU and chaiiiablo 
institutions of this country, if the circulation of TiUBits averaged 
firthe following year half a million weekly. The ciiculaiion did not, 
in the time named, come up to the lernis of the ciiallciige, but we* 
paid in proportion to the inciCHse” 

We read of many devises to push the circulation of a journal in 
the Indian empire, but have not yet come upon any siicn cliaiity, 
not to say colossal. 

• # 

The same paper writes 

“ Writers cramp seems to be most prevalent. We have received 
more letters from all parts of the coiimry from suff^-rers fiom this 
annoying infliction, and most of them agree that the pen-holdert 
generally used are too thin. H. K. sends particulais of a method, which 


Suhfmbirs in ike country are requested to remit by postal money orders, if possible^ as the safest and most convenient 
fHediumf particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department No other receipt will be 
giv^t any other being unnecessary and likely to cause confusion. 
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is very simple and is claimed 10 be effective. Prepare a round ball 
of coik with a hole in the centre, through which to pul the pen- 
holder halfway. With this arrant;ement the whole haiul closes lound 
it and t’rts a support, whereas, with common pen-holders, the dn^er- 
ends lightly giip ihe pen and the finders are held in a bent position, 
which, in time, ^ives tin* ctanip. Bamboo or coik holders, about one 
inrli thick, are sometimes used." 

We are afraid the coik ball holder will bean impediment to quick 
wrilingf. The practical efteci suggested is the economy of the move- 
ment of the fingers, or as much rest as may be devised. 

**# 

The romantic Lady Burton has not survived her romantic husband 
SIX years. We take from an English journal the following account : 

Lady Isabel Bin ton, widow of the late Sir Richard Bui too, died at 
her house in B iker Street, London, fui Sunday afternoon, Match 22. 
Lady Burmn was a daughter of Mr. Henry Raymond Ainiidell (one of 1 
the Waidoni Amndells), and niece on her niothei’s side of the fiisi 
Baron Geraid. Sue was but a sclnu)l girl when she fiist met iier 
funne busband, then Captain Burton, on the rampaits at Boulogne ; 
hut from this time down to her <lcatb her whole life and ibooglits writ- 
bound UP with ilie f'Utiiiies of Sir Richard Burton. F«mr yeais laiei, 
ill 1856, on bis return fiom Mecca and Somaliland, Sir Rirbard pm- 
poiecl to her, but the marriage did noi take place iintil 1861, owing 10 
the opposilion of her inotlier on religious grounds. lu the meanwhile 
Burton bad become famous by liisdiscoveiy of Like Tanganyika. Laoy 
Burton has n.itiated the bistoiy of her lomantic attachment m bei Lde 
of her lui'^baod. After bei marriage, Lady Burton and her hn«:b.uid 
spent some lime at Tiysirm, the seat of Lord Houghton ; and lieie she 
met the Due d’ Aumale, Louis Blanc, and the youilifni Swinburne, to 
whom ‘ R'chaid’ used to recite ‘Omar Khayyam.* Lady Bonon 
did not accompany her husband m his Consulate on the West Co.isi of 
Africa (the occasion of his celebrated visit to Dahomey), bm was 
with him in December 1863 at Teneriffe. Here she wrote a book on 
Madeiia and Tenet iffe, which, however, her husband advised her not to 
publish. In 1^65, laigely owing to an appeal by Lady Burton to Lord 
Russell, Sir Richard received his second Consulate at Santos, and was 
accompanied ihilhtr by his wife. Fimn ibis time Lady Burton was a 
constant companion of her husband in his travels. In 1870 she went 
with him to Damascus, wheie he held liie post of Biitisli Consul f»r 
.several years. These were the most eventful years of an eventful hfe. 
Disguised as a boy, she accompanied her husband in his perilous tide 
over the desert of Palmyra, and behaved with great coolness during 
the anii-Chrisliaii riots at Damascus. Later, we find her with bet 
4iushaiid at Tiieste. From this place she went to India (travelling 
part of the way in a Jeddah pilgrim ship); visited Bombay, ihe 
Deccan, and Goa, returning by way of Egypt. Occasionally she came 
to England (in 1878 and 1885), was never long away fiom her 

busband. VVheii he died at Trieste, where he was Consul, in 1890, 
she fell that her life was practically over. She came to England, and 
leceived a pension from the Crown of 150/. a year. In July 1891, she 
entered a convent at Chelmsford, Essex, hut finding life unendurable 
far away from Mortlake, where her husband was buried, she came to 
London in November of the same year. She never recovered from 
the blow of her husband’s death, and the remaining years of her life 
were merely years of painful waiting relieved by the task of editing 
her hiishand's wmks and wiltmg his life. In 1875 Lady Burton^ 
published ‘The loner Life of Syiia’;in 1879 ‘Arabia, Egypt, and 
India’ ; and, lastly, in 1893, a veiy fascinating ‘Life of Sir Richard 
Burton’ in two volume*. She incurred a considerable amoiiot 
of notoiieiy in connection wiih the burning of several of her husband’s 
MSS. after his death— notably a f’anslatioii of the * Scented Garden,’ 
an exotic wmk by an Aiahiaii bheikh.” 

• 

• • 

The election expenses of Mr. John Morley, who appeared for the 
Montrose Disiiict of Burghs, were 


Returning officer’s charges... 

... £ S, D, 

118 

18 

5 

Personal expenses of candidate 


23 

10 

0 

Eiertinn agent andcieiks ... 


214 

4 

0 

Printing 

... 

52 

*3 

6 

Advertising 


40 

8 

7 

Stationeiy 

... 

10 

3 

7 

Hire of moms for public meetings 

and .also com- 




miliee moms 

... 

60 

19 

9 

Postage^, telegrams and cairiages 

... 

36 

*4 

2 

Miscellaneous ... 

... 

93 

2 

0 


Total ... 

650 

14 

0 


This snin does not include any law charges or the charges of a 
contested election. 

A Parisian chroniqueur discusses “ How women walk ” and of course 
gives the palm to his own countrywomen. According to him an English 
lady doesn't walk ; she travels. You might almost say that her limbs 
were moved by the engine of a steamer, and her feet have the motion— 
and the proportions— of an Atlantic liner. The German is heavy, 
and one feels ihe^ earth tremble beneath her tread. The Spanish 
donna prances. La billt Amiricaint resembles the pendulum of a 
'clock, the Italian skips, the Russian skates along, the Dutch woman 
rolls, and the Belgian tramps about. 


T HFRE are many foreign students in Pari^, the law placing no oh. 
.itacie to their acquisition of knowledge. In India, especially m 
B engal, we are taking the wrong direction. In Calcutta, the Medical 
College, the only institution of its kind for Bengal and the N.-W. P, 
IS no longer to be fiee to all corners. Even the childien of the sod 

must not look to it for medical instruction. 

• 

• • 

In Paris, out of 4,158 law students 230 aie foieigner«, and out of 
5,445 medical students no fewer than 879 aie foieigners, Russians, 
Roumanians, and Tniks being the most numerous. There are also 
71 foreign students— 10 of ilitm women— in ilie faculty of science, and 
160 in the faculty of Jetteis, 61 of (hem betngwomen. 

• • 

' A extraordinaiy dated Simla, Monday, April 27, an- 

iiouiii es that 

“ A vacancy having occurred in the office of ,an Ot dinary Member 
of ihe Council of ihe Govemor Genetal of ludin, owing to the 
lo»n of office hv I..ii*utpiiaii'-(iene » »l Sir Hfmy Br;u kfiihui y, K.C’.H,^ 
K C.h I., R A., Her M 'jesiy ilie Queen, Empress of India, has been 
gi.itioiisly pleased to appoint Majoi-Geneial Sir Edwin Heoiy Hayter 
Cohen, K.c.i.E., of ihe Indian Si aff Corps, to be an Oidinaiy Member 
of ihe Council of the Govemoi Gnieiai of India. 

M joi-General Sir Edwin Coiien ha®, on the afternoon of this day, 
i.tken upon himself the execution of his office under the usual salute.” 

• • 

In siioersession of previous notification«, the following military officers- 
li.ive been granted the privilege of Private Eittide at Government 
H'Uise : 

All officers in the highest or non-classified list of the Ptecedcnce 
T.rhle. 

Generals (Lieutenant, Major, nr Bri gadiei), 

rite Adjutant-General in India. 

The Qiiaiiermasici -General in India, 

The Sui veyor-Gencral of India. 

The Directoi-General of the Indian Medical Service 

I lie Principal Medical Officci, Her Majesty’s Forces in India. 

Suigeons-Geneial. 

The Director-General of Ordnance in India. 

*I*he Director-General, Military Wmks. 

Ttie Cmiimissary-Geiieral-iii-Chief. 

The Accountant-General, Militaiy Department. 

The Inspector-General of Impeiial Service Troops in India. 

The Officer Commanding Piesldency District, 

The Judge Advocate-General in India, 

The Director, Army Remount Department in India. 

The Piincipal Veterinary Officer in India. 

The Inspectoi-Genera), Civil Veterinaiy Department. 

Aidcs-dc-Camp to the Queen. 

Honorary Aides-de-Camp to the 'Viceroy. 

Honorary Surgeons to the Viceroy. 

Officers of the Viceroy’s Body-Guard. 

Personal Staff of the Lientenaiii-Guvetnors of Bengal, Punjab, and 
North-Western Provinces. 

Personal Staff of the Cummander-iii-Chief in India. 

The choice of the non-official members of the Bombay Legislative 
Council has fallen on Mr. Rahinmila Muhammad Sayani, M.A., LL B, 
as their nimdnee for the Supreme Legislative Council, and he has been 
accepted by the Gi'Vcrnor-Gcncral. 

Originally written in Urdu, Mr. Hankin's pamphlet on the prevention 
of cholera has reached its fourth edition, He introduces the cholera 
miciobe in these words 

“ If the body of a man dead of cholera is examined and if ^ 
small dtop of the contents of the intestines is rxjUlfined with 
the microscope, it is seen in contain many thousands of a miniue 
living rreatnre, peculiar in its fmm and properties, and which is only 
to be found in connection with cholera. It is now known that tins 
minute living being is the cause of cholera It is called the ‘chole <4 
micicbe.’ Although much is now known as to how it lives and grows 
it is difficult to say whether it is an aniiAal or a plant. Itcanm'^ve 
with great rapidity through the water and theiefoie is like a fish. But 
it is different from a fish, or fiom any animal, m that it has no mouth. 
That is to say it cannot eat solid matter, ^is food is first dissolved 
and then absorbed. It is sometimes found in well water. Then 't 
often happens that persons using this well will get choleni. It is wr*!! 
known that the symptoms of cholera are like those produced h/ 
eating arsenic, so much is this the case that it has been supposed tlmt 
cholera is caused by eating a poison, but the distinction between 
choieia and arsenic poisoning can be easily made by n doctor. It hns 
been found that just as a snake secretes snake poison, 10 do the 
I cholera microbes when in Ihe body secrete a poison, and to 
I poison the symptoms of the disease are due. It is not always that the 
[ cholera microbe makes the disease ; just as a cow only under certain 
I conditions secretes milk, so only under some unknown conditions the 
microbes of cholera have ihe power of secreting their poison 
producing the disease. 

The symptoms of the disease do not appear immediately Bftei^ 
swallowing the cholera microbe. It needs some time in which ^ 
make in poison and to grow aj^d reproduce. Then only dots tne 
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liAivest of symptoms appear, in the same way as the crops do not 
appear till some lime afier the seeds have been sown. It is probable 
that as a rule ciiolera appears two or three days after the water that 
causes it has been swallowed.”' 

How do the cholera microbes live and multiply ? 

“ Their food is dirt. If ih^y are in water i»i which is much diit the 
cholera miciobes can quickly i;iow aorl lepioduce. If at this time, 
such water is examined under the microscope, the cholera miciobes 
may be seen in tlie foim of small curved rods. They are s»> small 
that if 60 of them are placed m a low end to end th^y make a line 
whose Iciiglh is equal to the thickness of a hair. If one of these 
cholera microbes is notified carefully, it will be seen to i*ifiw hmjjer 
and at length to bieak into two equal pieces. E ich of the minnir 
curved tocis thus formed is a cholera miciobe. Ea« h again glows 
longer and in about half an hour will, in turn, bieak in two and 
'.ngain two daughter microbes will be produced fiom eai h individual. 
Thus It may be understoorl how these minnic cieatnrrs, though tlu*y 
have no sexes, neithet do they lay eggs, aie able to leprodnre with 
great rapidiiy. If a trace of the cholen inirrobe is put into simahlf 
water, ibat is to say water containing dm, the mictobe inav repiodiu f 
with such fertility that on the following motniiig the liq lid is tntbiJ 
because in every drop aie many lakhs of these creatines ” 

Theiefore keep clear of dirt consisting of p.nticles of animal oiigm 
on which the miciobes live and mnhiply. They cannot live with'un 
f.iod and die for want of it. Wiien, again, you remove the dirt, you 
leinove the cause of the disease produced by the microbes. The 
running stream of the G inges usually need not be feared. For its 
mud is made up exrlnsivrly of sin ill fragmenis of stones and sand 
,md no panicles of animal origin. Sun and air to which the stream 
is exposed are gieat pm it'ying agents which kill many kinds of dirt. 
But when much pollution geis into it, it is capable of producing 
cholera. Therefore avtnd gli its where many p'»nole bathe, ordinarily 
or on great religious occasions nmiog the rains, (he river is pol* 
lured with many kiiuls of dirt, and it is, therefore, not safe then to rise 
Its water. Ciiolera minohes or comma bacilli have hec i found in the 
imfillered water supply of the town and in many of tlie bathing ghats. 


NOTES & LEADERETTES, 

OUR ou\y NEirs 
& 

THE WEEIi’S TELEORXMS IN RRIKF, WITH 
OCCASIONAL COMMENTS. 

The Queen has instituted a new order of Knighthood, to be called the 
Royal Victorian Order. 


The Shahzada H ihibnlla Kliao and N.isrnlla Khan have been ap 
pointed Knights Grand Cioss of Stint Michael and .Saint Geotge. 


Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria lias arrived at Paris and had the G»and 
Cordon of the Logio'i of Honour bestowed upon liiin by the Piesidenl. 

The Czarevitrl^ has becofne suddenly worse, and his condition is 
causing anxiety. ^ 

The M.irqnis Yarnagaia has arrived at Havre, where he met with a 
cordial leception, Li-Hung-Cliang landed at Odessa on April 27, and 
arrived at St. Petersburg on May i, receiving a most imposing and 
a splendid reception at both places. 

An edict has bf^en issn-d in P»*kin authorising the construction of a 
Triilway from Pekin to Hankow. 


Tkndp^RS for the new Indi.a 2}4 ceet. Loan of ^2,4 ck ,000 amount 
180,000. The tenderers at ^iu2-i6 receive 23 per cent, of the 
above in full. 


The Twtes' St. Petersburg correspondent says that Russia has 
decided to build a broad gauge railway immediately from Merve 
tu Kiishk, and to prepare all necessary material at Ku'hna for rapid- 
•y laying a Decanville line to Herat, the object being to enable 
Russia to beat Great Britain in the race to Herat. 


There is no further news fiom Kassala. . The Shoaos are closely 
inveaiing Adigrut. 


President Kruger has replied to Mr. Chamberlain, saying that he is 
unable to visit England at present, as the Volksraad requires his 
presence in (he trial of the Reform leaders at Pretoria. Tlie Times' 
Pretoria corie.spoiident states that Piesid«*nt Krugei, in his reply 
objects to discuss leforms, as Great Britain cannot interfere in 
the internal adminisliaiinii of the Transvaal, but he adds that 
private suggestions would always receive consideratiou. President 
Kniger then says th.it if the revision of the Convention of 1884 
and Its supersession by a treaty of amity and commerce cannot be 
discussed unless the alleged grievances of the Uitlandeis are also 
discussed, the Goveriimeut of the Transvaal would prefer to leave 
tilings as they are, and limit its demands to an indemnity for Dr. 
J.imeson’s raid. The Piesident mentions tlie necessity of his presence 
at the meeting of the Volksraad, and suggests that the question of his 
visit to England should not be pressed just now, but says that Great 
Btiiain can f.icilitate his going by accepting the basis of discussion 
which he has proposed. In the House of Commons Mr. Chamber- 
lain re.id an extract fiom Piesident Kruger’s reply, which was 
coniteoiis in tone, and he wa'^, llierefore, hopeful, he said, of a 
peaceful solution of the dilificuliies between the two Governments. 
He .idded th it lie bad reluctantly withdrawn his invitation to the 
Piesident to come to England, Meanwhile lie had telegraphed to 
Sir Hercules Robinson to come to England when Sir Grabain Bower 
leiunis to the Cape if the situation in Rhodesia petmils of his doing 
so, to receive directions for further negociations. 

The Reform le ulers, Colonel Frank Rhodes, Mr, Lionel Phillips, 
Mr. J. II. H.imin )od, and Mi. F irrar, pleadeti guilty to high treason, 
and the other prisoneis to /he mujestd but without hostile intent 
lowanls the Republic. The first four wcie sciitcnccd to death. 

Mr. Chamberl.iin telegraphed to Piesident Kruger, through Sir 
11 . Robitisuii, lh.it the Biilish Government fell confident that the Pie- 
sidenl would commute the sentences, and that he (Mr. Chambeilain) 
had assured P.iiliament to that efifict. Piesident Kruger has 
commuted the death sentences. 

Fifty-nme of the remaining reformers have been sentenced by the 
High Coiiit of Pretoria to two years’ imprisonment and a fine of two 
ibonsaml ponnd>, besides three years’ banmlnnent. 

Tlie severity of the sentences lias startled London, and the whole 
ntess. agrees that they are excessive, and relies on the clemency of 
Piesident Kuiger. Tiieie is general relief and content at the com- 
miiialion of the death seniences. 

Loid S-disbuty, speaking at a meeting of the Piimrose League 
defended the Dongola expedition which, he said, was necessary 
10 restore the Egypiian froiiiiers : otherwise the British would be 
uo.iblc to deliver up Egypt as they received it. R»-ferring to the 
sentences passed on the Joli.innesbiirg lefoiinersne said he fell con- 
fident that piesident Kuig'-r would make no unworthy use of the cir- 
cumst.iiices winch had placed his poliiic.il opponents in his hands. 

Lord S**lboi lie, speaking at the Colonial Institiit»», said that if more 
men weie required in Rnodesia ih-y would lie sent, and that when 
siifi'icient forces were on the spot G-;netal Carrington would once for 
all crush the M.ttabele revolt. 

One hundred Whiles and |wo hundred N itives in ide a sortie from 

Bnliiwayo on Satin day, and weie attacked by llitep tli.nis.ind Maiahele 
who attempted to snrrotmd them. ^Vltll tlie M ixmi gnus, liowever, 
they played havoc with the enemy, who were diiven into Umgwga 
River, the waters of winch were crini'»oiied with their blood. Two 
Whites were killed, and seven wounded. N-ws froin Bnluwayo of 
April 28, state that three Mata*beie impis h.ive betm defeated with 
gieat loss. 

Mr. Cmz-ni, in reply 10 a question in the House of Conmimis, said 
(hat the Russian AniDassador in London absolutely denies the exist- 
ence of a sect el treaty whereby a large Chinese lennoty has been 
ceded to Russia. 

DEAFNESS. An essay describing a really geomre Cure for Deaf- 
ness, Singing III Ears, &c., no matter how severe or long-standing, will 
be sent post free.— Artificial Ear-drums and similar appliances entirely 
superseded. Address THOMAS KEMPE, VICTORIA CHAMBERS, 

f Southampton Building, Holborn, London. 
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The Russian Government is about l(» send an expedition to the 
Amoor to observe the eclipse of the sun on Ang'ut 9. It will he 
under the cliattje of three astronomers from the Pmkowa observa- 
tory. A I A n ricnn expedition aUo jy »-s to J ‘P m for the same pur- 
pose. Who will obseive the phenomenon in India? In C.iicnii.i, theie 
is no Govermeni 0 iservntory. B mib ly bn ists of one. In V zu'npntam, 
in the Mnlras Piesidency, the o‘j'.'*iw..tni y onj^in.illy owned by 
the local enlightened R.ij 1, has been placed under Goveinmenl 
superintendence. 


The Imperial and A si<\tic Quaitcfly Revie-io x^ tinly impel lal. It has 
a Summary of Kvenis in .ill pins of the world. In the list or April 
number it has a notice of the Indi m N ition <1 Congress. Tims : “The 
‘National Congiess’ held its annn.il Dpcemher sitting at Poonah 
under the Picsidentship of Sonnndro M II. R mneiji, with ah.nit 
I 6oodelegates and 4,000 visitors ; the usu.il resnlntioiis weie passed, 
the dissensions between R^dorninrs and orthodox Hindus bring laid 
aside for political unity.” While so much honour was done to the 
last President in India, in Engl.md, among Orientalists his name is 
B jumble of sounds only, meaning anything and anybody, and nothing 
in particular. What do M. H. mean ? Do they stand for Mahomed 
Hnjeebhoy to lepresent two differeiu types of the various nationalities 
composing the Congiess? 


We read in Answers of March 28 

“The following actually occutred in London some years ago. A 
gentleman had occasion to go into a shop one day ti» pmrhase an 
umbiclla, and, as he told the shopman, was prepaied to pay a good 
pi ice for a genuine article. 

A sale was speedily effected, and the gentleman returned home, with 
ihc reflection that he had now, at least, au article that would staml 
niany a day's ram. 

It was about a fortnight later that the umbrella was first called into 
actual use, and at the end of the d.iv in queslioii it presented such an 
appearance that the gentleman hastened to its original ownei, de- 
manding a new umbrella or his money b.ack. 

He got no rccompensie, howevet ; and the following day a bogie man 

might have been seen p.irading X Stieet, whete the umbiella shop 

was situated, carrying the inevitaole nmbiell.i, which boie these words : 

‘ Bought at R 's, X Siieei, a fortnight ago ; cost 12s. Od., and 

was out in yesterday’s lain for the fiist tune, with this lesoli.* 

Needless to s.iy, the shopkeeper w.ts much annoyed, hot, so far, 
held his peace. But when ihe following morning the bogie Inan 
made his reappearance, the shopkeeper could stand it no longer, and 
sent the owner of the otTcodiog umbrella a new one.” 

It is many years, in our own cuy, during the Puj.is, a Brahm.in who 
could with difficulty earn a few rupees went to Burrahazar for 
buying clothes for his children at home in the country. Before he 
could make any purchase, he was relieved of his little all by pick- 
pockets who abound in such places. Unable to procure the Poj.a pre- 
sents, and having no other money, he gave op the iilea of going home. 
His next though: was how to punish the thieves or to recover 
the money ? The Police having been applied to proved of 
no use. He then devised a pl.iu r«f his own and set to work 
it out, which ollimately proved very surcessful. It not only 
brought him back ihe money he had lost but also more. Every 
morning he would be at Bmrab.uar and cry through the lanes and 
streets — “ Bew.ire of pick-pockets,” “ T.^ke care of yoor porkets”. He 
repeated the warning all the hours nil the shops closed for the day. 
At the cod of a week when he was beginning to despair, a man called 
him aside, paid him a purse and beggc<l ifioi to gf» his w.ay and leave 
the presenter of the purse and his associates to their own trade. 
Will the pl.io of the gentleman in London he permitted now ? Or, will 
not the law, at the instance of the shopkeeper, pmitsh him for such 
publication of libel ? 

At the Thames Police Court, M iry .Schroder, charged with drunken- 
ness and tlisordeily conduct, defended herself by saying that the 
woman with whom she was fighting h.ul called her a name she would 
not like to mention in Comt. She then added that it commenced 
with a “ c.” 

Magistrate : Do you mean “ cow ” ? 

Defendant : Yes. thaPs it. Isn’t it a dreadful word ? 

Magistrate : I dbu’t think so, and d> n t see wiiy you lUoiild be 
afraid of mentioning it. It’s not a bad word. 

Defendant : Yes, it is. 

Jtagistratc : Very we’l> if you lay it is. 

He then sentenced her to one day’s imprisonment, 


If the Magistrate were a Bengali and the word were uttered in 
Bengali, the defendant would probably have made nut a case for her. 
To n<, the word is not so innocent as it looks in English. The Bengali, 
like all HmdiH, reverences the cow, but to him she is also syinbolicnl 
of au uodigmfieil intellectual state. When an Englishman says a 
goose, the Bengali uses the word commencing in “c” to expresi the 
same feeling of disgust. 

Supposing the defend lot h id been 6illed .a parallelogram ? Would 
the magistr.ite have been justified in rejecting the defence? It is not 
the word hut the manner in which it is used and the occasion on 
which it is ultried that make it off'»n^ive or not. A good word may 
cause dissension, while an ugly phrase meant for no abuse may be 
passed over. 


ruE steps taken ami reported to the Lfical Government by the Muni- 
cipal Commissioners of Calcutta to pievent nr check the spteaci of 
choleia III the city and to provide medical aid for persons attacked by 
ihe di'.ease aie : — 

1. Kveiy case that is reported or otherwise comes to knowledge 
i«< enquired into hy one of the Medical Inspectors of the Health 
Drpaiioieiii, and remedial ineasmes are promptly taken. For the 
eaily clcicction of cases the Medical Inspectoi-i carry on honse-lo- 
hoose inspection and enqoiiy. tor tins purpose six temporary In- 
spectois have been added to the permanent staff of seven Medical 
Inspectors. 

2. Persons affected with cholera, who me found to be without 
pi' per accommodation or without ftieiids to attend to them, are re- 
moved to hospitiil. 

3. Every house affected is thoroughly cleansed and disinfected with 
su« ii disiiifrcianis as Jey’s Puiifier, Finophenol, sulphurous acid gas 
(sulphur fumes), corrosive sublimate solution, and carbolic powder ; 
.unt sorb disinfection includes that of latrines, urinals, and drains as 
well as of the premises generally. 

4 All iiifecicd articles me usually destroyed by fire. Occasionally 
wimo ai tides are of value, or when their owners are too poor to be 
able to afford losing them, they ate disinfected by superheated steam 
umlcr pressure in the Steam Disinfector (Lyon’s patent) of the Cor- 
porainm stationed at EotaHy. 

5. Soups for the sale of ai tides of food and drink (such as grocei’s 
shop-, confeciionei’s shops, etc.), in which cholera has taken place, 
are closed for a ceit ain number of days, after all infected articles likely 
to commooicate the disease have been desiroyed or disinfected. 

6. All the sewers of affected localities in the town j roper are 
flushed and disinfected as e.»ily as possible, and all knicha or pncca 
open drains in such localities in the unsewered areas and in busiis 
are also promptly cleansed and disinfected. 

7. Tlie use of every tank which has become contaminated or is 
suspected to have become contaminnied with the discharges or infected 
articles of rhni era palienis is prohibited, and guards are placed over 
it to pievent people f orn using it.s water until the outbreak in the 
neighbourhood is at an end and bacteiioiogical examination of its water 
sh'»ws its freedom fiom cnmiiia bacilli, 

8. Eveiy endeavour is made to actively carry on anticholernic 
inoctilaiion on Haffkm’s system in affected localities as well as in 
unaffected places on persons who can be peisuaded In submit to the 
operation. 

9. Instructions for the prevention of cholera and directions for the 
p leveniiun of its spread when ii has taken, place in a house have been 
distributed to the residents m llie foiin of handbill*:, and copies of 
them have been piistrd at prominent places in different parts of the 
town ; and they have al.so been puhiishra in some of the local news- 
papers. The use of filtered water for all domestic puipuses has been 
specially enjoined. 

10. In consequence of systematic bacteriological examination 
showing the presence of comma Iracilli m the unfiltered ^water supplied 
to the town, as well as m the river-water at many of the batiiing 
ghat«, notices nave been posted near Ihe public bathing platforms 
.u»d at other conspicuous places, prohibiting the use of the river- 
water and the unfiltered water-supply fur any purpose except 

bathing. ^ 

11. The Medical In«:periors of the Corporation attend and treat 
patients who lequire their assistance and who cannot pay for doctors 
attendance. 

12. Simple medicines have been supplied to the police thanns, 
post-office«, and biilh and death registration offices for distribution to 
persons rrqiiiring or applying for them ; and the Police Commissioner 
and the Poslmaster-Ooeral, Calciilia, have been requested to give 
iiistroctions to their snhordioates to give as early as possible intima- 
tion of eveiy cholera case they may come to hear of to the Municipal 
Mf*dical Inspector orTit the nearest birth and death registration office. 

13. It has been notifird by beat of dr inn ihroiighoul Calrulia that 
persons affected with cholera or diarrhoea may obtain medicine un 
appbcHiion to constables or at the police thaiias, post-offices, or birth 
and death regisiranon offices, ns well as on application to the 
Inspectors of the Health Depaitment. 

The report is dated the 20ih of April and signed by Mr. R. Sen, 
Offg. Health Officer. Since that report the Commissioners ha'f® 
passed the resoliiiioii asking the Local Government to empower 
them to dewater all infected tanks, public or private. Whs it not 
necessary to take the power alluded to in paragraph 5 of the report? 
it, again, enough, to temporarily close a shop where cholera has ap* 
peared and not prevent ordinal y vendors from selUog articlti 
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that iiiAy bring on cli(Bera? The initructions may be all right at far at 
ihey It would have been more to thepurpo<ie if it were slated how 
they are being carried out. We are afraid, even among the knowing 
of our people, the iiuiructions count for nothing. Tney are as regard- 
less in a season of sickness as in ordinary times. They run their even 
course unmoved by present surroundings and drag others with them to 
the neglect. 

In company of the Commissioner of Police and led by hnn, the 
new Chairman of the Calcutta Corporation had been visiting the 
cow-sheds. As a remit of the inspection, the Chairmui ordered 
the transfer of the prosecution of the milkmen under the Monici* 
pal Act from the Municipality to the Police. Toe Muincipil Pleader 
at the Police Court has pf)iiued out to the Cn nniMn that the delega- 
tion of power to Police ofllrers is mcoosisient with the Municipal Act. 

Sir John Lambert has also taken up the question of the traouvays or 
rather the condition of the horses and the lines. Egged on by Ins re- 
peated complaints, at the last iminicipal meeting, scvemi <if the 
Commissioners descanted on the lUKeialile condilion of boin. 
The Chairman piomised to communicate with the Company and see 
what could be done. 

On Wednesday, Mr, Cotton left C dentta for home. H- took leave 
of the Secretariat at Calcutta and raised his hit to all the assisianis 
lie met in the office. At tlie Howrah railway siaiioo, several p>*rsons, 
iM service and not 10 it, were present to see him off. I is rep uted 
that an old Mossulm in, bent with age, who h i l b -eo Mr. Cotton’s 
N i2ir at Coiiadang I, c une d own to bid Ins ol I m ister f newell. But 
the man who owes his distinginsInMl elevaiion to th- late Chief 
Secretary was nowheie. M ihar.ij i Goviudlal has a ctide of eliq leiie 
of hi.s own. 

On the invitati m of Moiilvi A F M Abtlul H ifeez, the Piesident, an 
exiraordiimry meeting of the M »slem Literary Academy was held at 
iheCalciula Mederssa on Thursdav, to expiess regret at the death 
of the Hon’ble Prince .Sir J than Kidr R diadoor, Tne meeting was 
open to outsiders. Pi ince M ihomeo B ikhty ir Snah (of the Mysore 
family) was in the ch lir. lo opening the pioceedings, the Presi- 
dent read Utters from D-. A. F. Rudolf H lernU, Mr. R. D. Mshta 
and Mr. H. M. Rnstomjee ami others sympathising with the 
object of the meeting. Tne following resolution was passed un- 
aniinonsly ' — Proposed by M niivi A. F. M. Abdul H ifeez and 
seconded by Moulvi Abdul Kidir Knaii Bihadoor, Deputy M igistrate, 
—(0 Thai the meeting places on record its heartfelt sorrow for the 
loss sustained by the Miiiom^dio com tiuoiiy in coiiseqiience of the 
death of the H m’ole Piioce So J ihan K idr .M izi M uiumed Wihid 
Ali B ihdiir, KC.I.E. It was als«i decided iti send a letter of condolence 
to Prince M izi M ihomcd M ikeem Hihidiii, sofi-in-lavv of ilie de- 
ceased, Aooiher resolution empow**rfd the \f L'lei ary Ac idemy 
to Consider what sieps should be t ikeii to do iionoor ici ih- niioiny 
'’f the deceased who took ft deep iiueiest in llie welfare of the 
Mahomedan community. 

Dr. P.tiiioty proposed a vote of thanks to the chair, which w is 
8?concled by H iji H issan Ismail S ihib. 

Count Mattki is dead. He 

died at his resideoc-, oeai B ilogn i, at th» sg« of eigh*y-six 
^aE'Hr Miltei was a n itive of B >logn i, ami was boo in i8ro. 

« was m ide a count oy Piipe Pms IX. in 1847, in rocogmi on 
” I »e loyalty and generosity displayed in lii^ gift to the Pontiff 
I Hn estate on the Austrian liordeis at a tim* when ih^re hid 
i^'en a serious bieacti between A istria and the Viiiran. Tne next 
onth he was appointed lieutenai-colonel of ili“ C'vic G lar-l. Li 
^ *ty 1848 he was elected Deputy of the Electoral Chamber in R »me. 

ter a orief political careei, liie Conni retired into private life, and 
I <*VMtf*(i hiiiis^lf clii<*fly to the study ‘if m“di lO", and pi e^#»n?lv 
**01101111(^5(1 I hat he Imd discovered i m- ins of pt»*piring herbal rem-- 
^i^'’h"^ ‘'^IV'oiparicd to them a peculiar effii:acy. L'ldyP igei, the wifo 
El I Ambassador in R ime at ilie time, caiic'l the aiietition of 

og isii readers to these rem"dies by several interesiiog articles in the 
^^jiews, in which she descriiied her visits to tiie C Mint in his mountain 
th« IT . P iscurci, who held the chair of medicine at 

H ^*‘*^®J***y of Bologna, tested these rem«*dies at the Military 
derl^**!!i * ** Sin Theresa at Rome, His report, afterwards published, 
Matt*^*- / u**' marvellous cures had been effected, and that 

reniM * was belter than quinine as e remedy for fever. Tne 

Piithir**u **^’*'^**^*^ Count have been named electro-homce >• 

the terms employed by the count in Italy were aoii- 
S. f ***'*****'*’t>foli>*o, anti-fehhroso, and the like. The Rev. 

teporied ******’ F.R.s, of the London Missionary Society, in 1^94, 

V a number ul cures uf elephaiitiiisis Hinaiig the iiutives uf 


Samoa through using Count Mattel’s remedies. The formula for mak- 
ing the remedies was not made known by the Cnuni, and he has left 
the secret to his adoptsd son, Count Mario Veniuroli Mallei.” 

Thcic are other medicine vendors of his stamp in the market^ 
though they came after him. The Count’s medecim‘5 are ali secret 
preparations ami bear sen-.ational names, but thete is neither one 
thing nor the other winch they claim to be. Tliere is neither homceo- 
pithy nor electricity. The medicines are mixtures or decoctions of 
many plants combined together. A few years ago the trial of HiUi- 
canceioso proved a fiiltire in London, in clinical experiment, under 
the guidance of some of the reputed Surgeons. 

The Trades Association have elected Mr. H. T. Ottewill, of Messrs. 
Thacker, Spink & C >., and Mr. Everard Cotes, editor of the Indian 
Daily News, to represent them on the Port Commission and in the 
Calciiiia C.irporation respectively. Mr. J irn^s VVdson, editor and 
proprietor of the /. A was long a valued member of the Muni- 
cipality on the opposition side and fought many hard battles in and 
oiif ofibecorporilioo and in the High Court. The present editor has 
shown a disposition to fight and to cleanse the aiigean stable. Mr. 
Wilson wrote a pamohlr^t on Local S*‘lf-Goverriment ami always ad- 
vocated the elective principle f »r the Municipality. H- was kept out 
when the first election under the present law was held. Mr. Cotes 
comes in through the Trades Association. He has written 
many aniclr^s against the Municipality. He has found the consti- 
lotion d^'fcclive. As a member, if he is not enabled lo set it right, let 
os hrrpe he will prove a H-^i cities, and put down all abuses. 

This week we had a dust storm, a shower and high wind. The temper- 
afiire is not oppressive hut the mortality from cholera continues high. 
Last week there were 188 deaths, the same as in the week before. 

The Calcutta Qizctte of 29’ h Aoril publishes reports from various 
district magistrates on the present scarcity of water. In Burdwan, 
we are told, owing to the scanty rainfall of 1895 and the absence 
of storms during the last two months, the water in most of the 
tanks IS lower than in ordinary years and some tanks have dried 
op altogether. The only tracts which have a full supply of good 
witer are those situate along the banks of the river and along 
the edge of the E ieii Can il. lo certain villages water has to 
be fetched from a distance of half a mile and rpore. It is the women 
who do this work and they prefer the nearest tank to more distant 
belter water. There may be an excuse for weak women. But the 
m-n are equally lazy and prefer to die rather than move an 
inch to save themselves. F' r them ordinary measures taken by 
Govcrnm-nl are simply wasted. For such to draw w.ater from wells 
is out of the question. lo Calniiia the convenience of filtered supply 
at every house is so ninrh .abused that there is not (.nly a culpable 
waste, but you will not everywhere find a sufficieni storage of water 
when the supply ihiough the pipe is stopped. 

In Birbhnm, there are three sources of water supply, namely, rivers 
lank s and wells. The riveis and khals, UHtnlly diy at this time of year 
are ex-»* p» ionnlly this year. Water, linwevr*t, is still to he obtained 
in som-, and in others by digging a few feet in the sandy beds. There 
ar.. V'^ry f-w wells and these mainly belong lo the District Board or 
lhe'.Suri Municip ility. The m.ain source is tanks which are numerous but 
diy and empty. There is a disinclination in owners lo make over to the 
D strict B r.ir.l, uod er section 90 of the Local Self-Government Act, the 
tniks. Th- inagistiate. Mi. Drak*>-Br()<.kinaii, is at sea to account 
for It. “It may be due," he says, “to many circiiminnces, a fear 
lestth* prij i.' „..iip III the t.'iok will be loht, or meir selfi!.hi»ess, as in 

soon ca«,e5 the o^ nrs ih emselves will iku be benefited, or from dis- 
piles as to tiie owuerslnp.” Liter on, he remaiks : “As regards 
relieving the present distress, I h.ive ordered here and there wells lo be 
dug w here it has been ronsideicd necessary and not likely to be 
found hereafter useless by reason of the proximity of tanks, the water 
‘»f which is geiier illy preferred lu some cases I hive asked if the 
vdlagers are willing to come forward with help. In one village I 
noticed tne uecess.iy for a well for both men as well as for the cattle 
which were bro ight in la-ge numbers weekly to be sold. I applied to 
tiie Zimmiier for subscriptions, and beyond getting the reply that the 

people were too busily engaged with some piija ceremony to hold a 
meeting, I have heard nothing since.” Again, “ My experience if 
that seif -help and public spirit are almost unknown qualities here. 
Tnere is also a want of co-operation among villagers. In one village 
uere I was asked if Goveriiiiieiit would erect a sniall bund a few feet 
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long and 2 nr 3 feet high in order to prevent the water nf a tank being 
spoiled by the drainage from the anrroniiding fields. The village 
itself was quite well-io-dn, but it never seemed to strike the inha- 
bitants ih It a little exerlii>n on titeir own part would be necessary.” 
Mr. Drake-Brnckm in thinks it would be a waste of money to dig tanks 
as they are to be found every whf*rp, and the measme would bring no 
relief when the want of water is due to the absence c»f ram. He is not 
for tanks but for wells which he h.is ordered in urgent cases in anti- 
cipation of sanction. 

The opinion of Mr, J. Lang, the M igislrate of Hooghly, is more pro- 
nounced. “ It is felt that driukiog water is a necessary of lif<*, and that 
it is of easy access to every villager, if only the residents will lay them- 
selves out to obtain it. The piesent is a nine when the people of this 
district at Aist were prepared to sit idle in iheir villages until the Soka* 
came foiward and p.iid them to Io»)k for w iier to save tliemselves. Bm I 
have taken every oppoiiunity to point out to the people of the iipp'^i 
classes, and through the chaokidais on parade Co the people of the 
lower classes, that they ought to trust to themselves io the present 
emergency and not look to the Silk ti, who however anxious to assist 
all can only help a few.” 

Mr. J. H. Lea, the Olficiating Magistrate of Piibn.i’s opinion is to the 
same purpoit. He says: “From peisouai iiispestion I find that 
water is always available at river level, and if the villagers would only 
dub together and sink ring-wells or even large holes they would have 
no dfificulty in getting a supply of water. I find, however, that they are 
too apathetic to do anything of (his kind, and they are not helped m 
any way by their zainindars.” 

Mr. Lang’s experience of N<irtoii’s tube-wells is wholly unsatisfactoiy: 

It will be noticed that Norton’s lube. wells are not being pnrcliased 
for this district. Even if worked successfully, they are not popiilai ; 
and, if I may quote iny own experience, it is that of 20 sunk in diflferem 
disiiirts in alleged suitable soils, only one was in working order at th»* 
end of a year, and thit ant occupied three men using all their energies 
15 minutes to squeeze out one pail of watei ! Given ati expcrifored 
mechanic ready at hand, the expetiment will often succeed but let him 
go away, and failure will follow. Tlie Municipality of Hooghly (tied 
these tube-wells lately, out the expeiiment proved a failure, owing 
probably in this particular instance to the unsuitable character of the 
8oil’\ 

The report is better from the 24-Pcrganas. Mr. E. W. Collin writes : 

** Tiuce Norton lube-wells have been sunk. Of the latter, one was 
diiven 42 feet, and good a supply of water is oUiained, The oiner 
two tul)e-wells have been driven 37 feet, but water has not yet been 
reached. Of the nine wells in the Sad ir subdivi'tion, seven are sue* 
cessfiil and in two of them the water is unfit for use. Of the ten wells 
in the Baraset subdivision (which htve been dug to depths of 2510 
30 feet), all but tme arc successful. Tlie Basirhat well is not successiul. 
Tne progress in well digging has been delayed by the difficulty of 
getting men trained to the woik, and by the necessity of procuring 
earthen rings from Calcutta. I have also been wailing to see wlietiier 
the wells are successful. I have inspected two wells south of Aiipore. 
1 found that the supply of water was good, but that people preferred 
to walk half a mile to a tank. Tlie custom here is for the women to 
get the water for the family, and they ate averse to draw it from wells. 
It is less likely tnat they will be able to manage puiiipc. On the 
other hand, 1 am informed that since my visit to the wells south of 
Aiipore, the scarcity of water has increased, and the people arc glad 
to use the wells.” 

Like Bii’bhurn, Bankura abounds in tanks. Wells there, owing 
to their witer being less palatable than ibat of tanks and rivers, 
are at a discount. A well, again, that is not at least 40 feet 
deep cannot yield a permanent supply. Mr. N. Bonhain-Carters, the 
Magistrate, thinks ih ii, as the water from tanks is muddy and 
polliiied and will become more so duiiog the course of the next two 
months, the digging of wells is in every way desirable. So provi- 
sion has been made in the yeai’s District Board budget for 20 w» Us 
with masonry rings, at a cost of Ri. 2,000. Auoiher R^. 2,000 has been 
resolved upon, p.irtly for permiueut wells and pailly for temporary 
measures of relief. 

One hundred rupees for a wcli is not an enough sum and the 
villagers will not have it. Such is our report from the three districts 
of Burdwan, Birbhum, and Bankura. The collectors have offered the 
sum, but the peop.e will not take it, fir a single well will cost at least 
three times the amount. Instead of sinking wells in these districts, a 
belter plan would be to rc-excavate the tanks, and this is the season for 
such renovation. Five hundred rupees so expended on one tank will con- 
fer a benefit to an area of a square mile. Wells in the N.-W. P. have 
been condemued by' Mr. Hankm. In Bengal they are sooner polluted by 
percolation. By being exposed to the heat and light of the sun a 
tufik is better and, ftr its larger area longer, fitted than a well to 
s upply pure water, 


[ The water-supply of the Rungpur district is derived chiefly from the 
flowing rivets— the Teestn, Ghagal and Biahmapniru, and wells, tanks 
being veiy little used. 

Mr. J, H. Iteiiiatd, the Collector of Puineii, fears flood rather than 
drought. ** Water is par ticiilatly easily obtainable in this district. In 
Purnea a small ring well can be made for Rs. 5, and in the tnufassil 
for a smaller sum. Tiie water is near the smface, Tlicre are many 
rivers, lagoons, and watet-coiir!»es. The livei Kosi, which feeds 
most of tiiem, is rapidly rising, and we fear flood lalher than drought, 
as eveiy village has seveial soiail wells.” 

Tne Mozaffiipiir report is not of the ordinary ruu, Mr. F. R. Roe, 
the Offg. M.igistrale, is mindful of tlie purity of water He writes : 

“ There has, however, been in many places a deficiency of rainfall, 
and there is a sufficient scarcity of w.tter to m tk'* cholfia a veiydaii- 
gHions enemy, and the me.asuies I have taken have Ireeii directed 
cuiefly to pm ifying as far as p«»ssibl« the waier-«»npplv available. To 
this end all the wells 1. 1 the inuuicip.ilities of Muz iffirpur, L-iigunge, 
H ‘jipui, and Silain irhi liave bef^n cle lued nut and pu ified with lime 
IH’ u>*rmaiigaiMte "f poiash. Tne Disnu i Boaid have allotted Rs. 320 
f'O the ( Ir.ining of the wells on then list, and this wni k is being cai 1 ir(l 
Mill. In addition to this, I have issued a notice under section 144, 
C.P.C , to the eff-^ct iti.ii, whereas iinmeiliate artiim is neccssaiy for 
the pievenlion of cholera, zamind ii*^, panchayets, aiul headmen will 
immediately pui ify their wells by (lew.ttering them, cleaning the wells 
amt when the well has filled by adiling ftesh lime to the watei." 

Whatever the applicahilily of the section, it is something that the 
M Igislrate is alive to the next d.ingei. 

None of the Magistrates lecommeiuls cartage of w.iter. It does 
not seem that, generally speaking, the scarcity is unnsiMlIy great this 
ye.ii. The last published report is fiom Mr. R. Caisiairs, the 
I)«‘puiy Commissioner, Sonihal Parganas. It concludes thus : — 

‘‘A^ regards giving grants-in-aid to local people for digging wells, 
01 nnking or repairing lesetvoiis, this must he done either by way 
of loan or by way of gift. Loans we find people very slow to take on 
the conditions the Government find it necessary to lay down. I do 
not myself see lliat the cmidiiions ran he much relaxed if we are to 
en<iiie the money being used for the purpose for which it is lent and 
puncin illy repaid. 

A'* regards g'fts, I think they are sure to do more harm than good. 
Tliey discourage private enici prise, and the chances are that the 
money is wasted, and the work tm witich it is spent not maintained. 

I think where it is possilrie to ilig a well with labour which would cost 
a few lupees only, that will be done by the villagers for their own sake 
without wailing for help from Government. In Dumka itself, where 
the zirnmdar, Mr. Grant, offered to pay half the cost of digging well* 
if the bazar people would p ly the other h.tlf (the estimated cost was 
about Rs. r.ooo), his <*ffer was not accepted, chiefly I beli»*ve because 
of caste difficulties. My own idea is (h it wells of this tr'flmg descrip- 
tion paid for by Goveriimeiit would not be as successful m providing 
water as wells dug by the vtiiageVs, though tiiry would probably 
cost more. 

Irregation leservoirs on a small scale spring upon all sides, and 
seem to be especially provoked by such a dry season as that we hav»* 
been passing through. VVe could not pay for the construction or rr- 
pairs, or even for a small part of these in more limn a limited number nf 
cases ; l)ut the efffcl of our doing so at all would probably be to check 
the wink now going on and reduce it by a great deal mote than the 
limited encouragement given by u? would’ increase it 

It is to be remembered that this disnict has not been demoraliznl 
as I see a public spg iker s tys m<)>i of B“iig il has been, by the imposi- 
tion of the road-cess, My memory of the road-cess payer is that he 
has a most extravagant idea of the amount he pays and a microscopic 
one of the amount r^^ceived fir it, and, consequently, having in his 
mind a standing gro?vance against Goveioment, fiequeotly cuts off his 
nose to spite his f.ice. In this district, whether from that or from other 
reasons, there is a much stronger spirit of self help and coinpacity to 
balance payment and benefit received, and I do not wish to paupeNse 
the people by teaching them to look for doles from Government.” 
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WATER: BOILED AND UNBOILED. 

The question of boiled or unboiled water has been 
brought into prominence by the inve.stigation into 
the recent enteric fever at the Allahabad canton- 
ments. Mr. Hankin, the Indian imperial bacten^‘■ 
legist, has found that boiled water kept in surahis 
produced the typhoid bacilli as unboiled water unde*' 
the same conditions. This discovery does not run 
counter to known opinions. A distinction must always 
be made between a chemical analysis of water and a 
microscopical examination. It is an established truth 
that chemically pure witer may be microscopically 
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a bad specimen. In inakijig a chiitnical analysis of 
water we confine ourselves to the iinf)urities, which 
are productive of evil on oiir health. It is more the 
quantity than the quality of the putrified organic 
matter which is the cause of mischief. 

On the other hand, distilled water, though divested 
of all impurities, chemical or microscopical, is not 
a better food than the ordinary potable water. 
The reason is patent. Distilled water is wanting in 
salts that good drinking water contains which are 
necessary constituents of our blood. Being deprived 
of salts, distilled water is not only tasteless but fails 
also to supply one of the principal ingredients of our 
blood. For this want we have to resort to other 
means. 

Besides the chemical and microscopical tests, there 
is another and a lim-r one, namely {physiological ad.ip- 
lability. 'Fhere are infinitesimal matters which 
arc beyond the reach and scope of our present 
rough scientific research. But natural living objects 
have an instinct to discover their presence. One- 
twentieth of a grain of arsenic: or bichloride of iner- 
cuiy will produce visible symptoms, while a 
chemical analysis of the evacuation or the contents 
of the stomach will not disclose the cause. Nor 
will microscopy be of any use. Some vegetable 
organisms are so much susceptible to rasakarpur 
or bichloride of mercury, that even one in thousand 
prirts of pure water will destroy them. A minute 
particle of musk that scents a large volume of air 
can be detected by our olfactory nerves but 
never by any kind of analysis. Patients sus- 
ceptible to the smell of a cat, will get asthma 
at the presence of the animal though unnoticed 
by him. 

Almost all drinking water contains either dissolved 
or suspended matter. The latter can be entirely 
separated by filtration, whereas the former is not so 
removable. Dissolved matter is again divided into 
inorganic and organic. The first is generally the 
salts and the second is due to decomposition of vege- 
table and animal substances. 

It should be mentioned that after filtration if the 
water be boiled, the application of heat makes 
the salts and the organic m.uters to change their con- 
stitution, and they are partly driven off with the 
steam and some are thrown to the bottom of the 
vessel during the ^cooling process. Refiltration is 
necessary^to mak« the water suitable for drinking. 

During the recent outbreak of enteric fever at 
Allahabad among the Norfolk regiment, Mr. Hankin 
found that boiled water cultivated tyi>hoid bacilli I 
in surahis^ as profusely as unboiled water. No 
medical man with ordinary knowledge would have 
expected a contrary result. The sura/us were at 
fault and not the water. Even distilled water in 
that circumstance would have behaved in the same 
way. The difference between the surahis and other 
ordinary earthen water jars is the difference between 
narrow and wide mouthed vessels. While the former 
with their contracted base, broad hold and narrow 
mouth can not be easily or are not ordinarily 
cleaned, the latter are capable of more effectual 
wasliing. 

We are not aware of the nature of Mr. Hankin’s 
investigation nor the conclusions arrived at by him. 
But we may safely presume that all the surahis in 
the bazaar were not infected. Those in the service 
of the regiment and examined were probably spoiled 
by contact with typhoid, evacuations or by being 
washed with some dirty water. If care is not 


taken to put boiled water in earthen vevSsels 
heated in the sun for three or four days, it makes 
little dirterence whether the water is boiled or not. 
With ordinary precautions, there is little chance of 
boiled water being contaminated. 

Within the last few years bacteriology has made 
such an advance that we can never be too careful of 
our water. It is the quality and not the quantity of 
bacteria that determines its potability. The word 
bacteria primarily rnerins minute rods but now it is 
used to indicate all micro-organisms. These may 
assume different forms, such as micrococci or globular 
(spherical) bacteria, bacilli or rod-shaped, spirilli or 
spiral-formed (twisted). They may again be divided 
into innocuous and injurious, according to their harm- 
less or harmful action on the human system. The 
latter are said to be pathogenic 'I'hey act in two 
different ways to produce mischief. They are dan- 
gerous, living or dead. A species of them in death 
exude a toxic princi[)le or ptomaine, which, though 
infinitesimal in quantity, accumulating, proves fatal 
to human life. B.icteria are generally very rapid 
breeders, and the various varieties have different 
terms of existence. 

The presence of the pathogenic bacteria in water 
is positively harmful. One typhoid bacillius in a gallon 
of water is more dangerous than a million of ordinary 
bacteria. But the harmless germs are indicative of 
the source of contamination. For instance, the ordi- 
nary bacteria of human fceces in water prove sewage 
contamination. 

It is said that the detection of typhoid bacilli is 
not always possible if the examination is made too 
late, for their period of vitality is short. With their 
death they leave the toxin to poison the supply of 
wat«r. For the cholera spirillum also the same theory 
has been made to hold good. But the opinions of 
the majority of the authorities are against it. Klein, 
the medical officer of the Government Board, London, 
does not admit that spirillum is the true cause of 
cholera. A blind faith in this, theory produced a 
terrible mischief before the last epidemic of Ham- 
burg in Germany could be indentified as cholera. 
For the medical men were unable to detect the 
bacilli in the early stage of tlie epidemic. We 
have yet to know more of these insidious destroy- 
ers of human life: their vitality with or without 
oxyen, their luminiferous condition, their period of 
existence, the one or the several kinds of toxins 
generated at their death, their self-destroying pro- 
perties or their mode of deadly warfare among 
themselves. Heat is, however, the best disinfectant 
and kills the microbes. 

Water being boiled, is denuded of its bacilli, not its 
oxygen, as some may suppose. Oxygen cannot exist 
in a nascent slate, without being mixed with either 
hydrogen, nitrogen, or any other gaseous substance. 

It is a known fact |)roved by analysis as well as syn- 
thesis, that water consists of two molecules of hydro- 
gen and one molecule of oxygen. Boiling takes 
away the combined gas in the form of steam, and 
not one only of its constituent parts — oxygen. So 
the chemical proportion remains in tact after boiling. 
Boiling has another advantage, it changes the con- 
stitution of the soluble matters. Iti the course of 
convection or ebullition the organic matters are 
oxidised and turned into insoluble compounds to 
settle at the bottom of the vessel during the cooling 
process. It has its disadvantage also. The soluble 
salts are driven out or precipitated, and the water 
is made comparatively tasteless, la places where 
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good drinking water is not available, it would be 
well to boil water before use, for it is belter to suffer 
from the loss of salt than to take in obnoxious 
organic inalter. 

Boiled water when poured into a surahi or other 
vessel and again wlien taken in the glass comes in con- 
tact with enough air to ilraw any quantity «f oxygen. 
In the glass, it further coinliines with that element 
in tlie air, if at all there is a possibility of doing 
so. The air globules containing oxygen adhere to 
the sides of the glass, still they do not mix with the 
water. It is an anti(piated notion that boiling de- 
prives water of its oxygen. 

It may not be out of place here to speak a few 
words about well-water. The ide.a of its salubrity 
in most c >ses is erroneous. Well water comes 
through natural filtr.ition of sand, earth or other 
organic and inorganic, materials lying deep in the soil. 
May not the water liring with it bacteria or other 
impurities imprisoned in the lower strata of the 
earth? It is not impossible that slow decomposition 
of organic and inorganic matter is being favoured 
by the high heat of the deep .soil. There are instan- 
ces of workers of deep excavations being attacked 
with cholera. The appearance was probably the 
re-appearance of the disease in the same locality 
contaminated with the earlier outbreak. An instance 
of the kind occurred in the Madras Presidency. 
Apart from the contamination of well-water from 
its .source, percolation is nother serious danger. 
Chemically examined, well-water is found to contain 
more sulphates than tank water, but tlie hydrant 
water is generally devoid of them. Covered wells, 
though preserved from dust, may be mischievous 
from being deprived of heat and light, which are the 
best purifiers. 


DR. SAMBHU C MOOKERJEE. 

The place of honour in Revue Critique of Paris of the 23rd 
March is given to a notice by M. Barth of An Indian Jonrnalht. 
The reviewer shows some acquaimantc with the conditions pre- 
vailing in Indian Sociciy and certain phases of Mookerjee’s com 
plex personality. M. Barth’s criticism of Mr. Skiinc's style may 
strike some as a little too bold. Style is a subtle thnig and 
foreigners arc rarclv qnaliri''d to judge an Rnglish author in that 
direction. The reviewer’s misuse of the phrase “ maircr of fact ” 
lends support to this view. We subjoin a literal irauslaiioii : 

“ He was a curious spcciineii of the t:oiitcmporarv Indian,-- was 
the late Or. Sambhu Chundcr Mook'erjee an exception in many 
respects, but at bottom an epitome of hi’, times atid peoplc*"of that 
Bengali race of which so much good and so much more evil has 
been said and written. He had thf' true Bengali industry, sup- 
pleness, tact, tenacity, vcrsarilitv, it-, subtle inrelligcnce, its .suscep- 
tibility, and, above all, its marvellous apiitudc for assimilating 
foreign ideas rapidly, and, so to speak, by simple contact with 
them. Externally, and I use the w«)rd in its widest sense, he was 
a very refined English gentleman. Intcrnallv, he remained a Hindu, 
and after a life of struggle and expedients he died at fiftv-fivc 
with an unstained rcpuiafion. His career was apparently full of 
movement and incident ; but in reality was. very consistciu. Born 
in 1839 of Brahmin parents who were shop-kccp{*rj. bur of high 
caste and descended from Sirharsha, the author of the Nahhadtqa \ j 
educated, against his father’s wishes and by fits and starts, at the 
Metropolitan College, Calcutta, a father at nineteen, we find 
him by turns the minister of divers Rajas, mixed up in the affairs 
ftf the Oudh Taluqdars’ Association as its Secretary, beginning to 
stucjydaw and medicin^ii an honorary doctor of homoeopathy of 
Philadelphia. But, in spite of all this zig-zagging, he was through- 


out his life a journalist, first, on the Hindoo Patriot while still m 
mere boy, later, the editor of Reis and Rajyet which he founded 
in 1882 and conducted till his death on the yih of February 1894. 

Muokerjee, like his Bombay rival Malabari, was self-educated, 
from assiduous contact with men and affairs and also with books. 
For he was a voracious reader : and it is certainly a fact worthy of 
note that the most brilliant pens in the service of Hindis journal- 
ism owe nothing or almost nothing to the training provided in the 
local universities. Furthermore, his powers developed with 
great rapidity : for at the very outset of his journalistic career his 
articles bore the stamp of maturity and experience and were com- 
posed with that perfect mastery of the English language which 
was the distinctive mark of his talent. As editor of Reis and 
/?//y>v/ he exercised for many y'-ars a great influence over public 
opinion, not only in BcMigal and India, but in England and even 
on the Continent. Government found that in him they had a 
force to be reckoned with : for they knew that, it he generally 
liked to take the safe side, he was also attached to his 
liberty of speech. His character was as lofty as his abilities. 
He neither sold nor prostiiiiied the power which he owed 
to his pen. Whilst he was perfectly “ loyal,” as our neigh- 
bours say, and opposed on principle to noisy Utopias, he 
sympathized with the healthy aspirations of his race ; and every 
liberal measure put forward by Government found in him a sturdy 
champion. But he was none-ihe-less faithful to the custom of 
his race, a “ Hindu of Hindus,” as he loved to style himself, and 
without submitting to all the rules of rigorous orthodoxy, he 
wandered from it as little as possible. He occasionally consented 
to take his scat at the table of a mleccba^ and he even advised a 
young fellow-countryman 10 make a trip to Euro.ic ; but he would 
not have received him as a visitor on his return without proceeding 
afterwards to purify his reception room. The thousand and one 
essentials of usage and tradition which this great ally of England 
and English ideas knew how to insist upon in his own case and to 
respect in others, arc, in fact, the barrier behind which the Hindu 
national spirit shelters itself,— a barrier stronger than the aspirations 
of politicians, and which will be long in disappearing, for it rests 
on the innermost self of the Hindu. 'I will give a single instance 
of this feeling. But for a cursory remark of his biographer we should 
never have known that a man who discourses so copiously on so 
many subjects was married, twice, indeed, if I am not mistaken, 
and iiad children. In his letters, and there are many confidentiak 
ones, he says nor a word of his family. The reader may sec Moo- 
kerjee in his editorial sanctum : but his home remains hermetically 
.sealed and those whom it shelters do not exist, as far as we are 
concerned. 

Mr. Skrine more than once expresses regret that Mookerjee did 
not focus his powers on a given branch of human research ; for 
he thinks that, had his subject done so, he must infallibly have 
had a brilliant scientific career. This is not precisely the direction 
in which the a^ipiracions and talents of Young Bengal to 

tend : and I fancy that Mookerjee knew his own better than his 
biographer. Amongst his letters is one to Rajendralala Mitrt, who 
had a.sked him for some general information about human sacrifices. 

It is only an improvised summary: but it tells us much.orjMookcrjcc*8 
want of the critical faculty and the fashion in which a foan of 
vast reading i ndulged of bringing it to bear on a given point, tje 
had in him, doubtless , the stuff to furnish out several artists \ 
nothing of the man of science or the man of action. 

The biography would have gained had it been longer and* tbovc 
all, had it been written in a director and more lii^ple ityl<* 
Amongst the letters there are many curious ones and flfany which 
arc charming. But there, too, one would have liked .• Btile more 
of precision and “ matter of fact” (j/r.) in the notes. The 
arc hardly copious enough for the Calcutta p.ublic an 4 are i (tlld)ei|.uuce 
in the eyes of a European reader 
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the sources of water supply : AND THE 

ALARMING INCREASE OF SCARCITY 
OF WATER IN HENGAL. 

(From Calcutta Journal of Medicine^ March, 1896). 

In the prcseiu ciistre.ss : I Cf>ii lition of fl>:ngal on acconnr of the 
scarcity of drinking wat-r, tlie vorv useful paper on “ Water and 
Health of Dr. Charles Platt, Professor of Chemistry in the 
Philadelphia Hahnemann Medical College, ^published in the 
jlahnemannian Monthly of January last, deserves an attentive perusal. 
Its chief rccommciKfation lies in the fact, that it docs not treat 
of ambitious and expensive schemes of public water supplv but of 
simple means of proem ing pure water in villages and small towns, 
xyherc poverty prevents the outlay of large sums of money for 
the purpose. 

Chemically, Water, has a d-dinitc coin[)ositiori, and th ’reforc 
pure water can only mean a compound of Hydrogen and Oxygen 
itt the proportion of 2 parts of tiie former to 15.96 of the latter 
hv weight, or very nearly of 2 volumes of the f)rin':r to i volume 
of the latter. But from its rcMii irk ible and important propeitv 
of being almost a uii ivers d fiolv-trui, capalde of tlibsulving a vciy 
large number of substances, solid, litjuid and gaseous, it is seldom 
if ever found in a state of purity in nature. The fact of its being 
an essential constituent of all living beings, vegetable and animal, 
has invested it with peculiar interest. And accordingly in all 
ages and in all countries it has been looked up ui as a sacred thing. 
In our own country it is looked upon as a form of Vishnu him 
self, the preserver of the universe. Hence, especially by the 
Hindus, the pollution of sources of water is considered as a great sin. 

When it is remembered that water forms more than half the 
weight of the human body (nearly 60 per cent.), that the remain- 
ing 40 per cent, constituting the solids can be introduced into 
the body only in a state of solution in water, that all the tissues 
even the hardest must have water as an essential constituent, — 
the enamel of the teeth having 2 per 1000, fat 209, the liver 693, 
the spinal cord 697, the skin 720, the brain 750, the muscles 
757, the spleen 758, the thymus 770, the nerves 780, the heart 
792, the kidneys 827, —it will be seen how the instinct of our 
r.icc has guided it in its early days in forming a true estimate of 
the importance of this universal agent. 

The fact, that the maintenaiice of the purity of water is enjoin- 
ed as a religious duty among all nations, shows both the strength 
and the unerring character of that instinct. But in the absence 
of intelligible reasons which could only be assigned by knowledge, 
the injunction could not be carried out in the fullest measure by 
the ignorant majority. And even in the present day when 
science has made plain how water is easily liable to pollution, 
and how this pollution is the fertile source of disease, the sani- 
tarian has to encounter opposition from ignorance of the most 
lamentable description. Dr. Plate stares but a fact when he says : 
“It would be difficult to cite an instance when the struggle 
against an unpleasant truth is mure determined. People will use 
poisoned or dangerous supplies in face of the most earnest advice 
to the contrary and in face even of family deaths. We arc told 
that ‘our family have used that well from time immemorial, what 
was good enough for my grand father is quite good enough for 
me,’ or, ‘the water is sparkling and clear, ana cannot possibly be 
contaminated/ or, ‘that well has givjii good water so many years 
that I guess it will continue to do so awhile longer,’ and so on. 
The water is supposed to re^main the same whatever the change in 
conditions, and the only criicrions of purity arc the color and the 
taste, neither of value.” 

If such is the ease in the enlightened countries of Europe and 
America, it is useless to fret at similar ignorance in this country. 
As sanitarians it should be our duty to enlighten the masses, 
and do our best to maintain as much as we can the purity of all 
thc^vailablc. sources of our water supplies. These, it is easy to 
sec, and as Dr. Platt has pointed out, are reducible to four classes ; 
— I. rain vvatef ; 2. surface waters ; 3. sub-soil or ground water ; 
and 4. deep seated or phreatic waters— -the first being the ultimate 
source of the three others. On each of these Ur. Platt has made 
valuable remarks which we present in a condensed form in the 
following|^aragraphs : 

The ram as it falls from the clouds dissolves certain g»ses exist- 
ing in the atmosphere, and also removes from it certain floating 
solid bodies. The condition in which it reaches tlie surface of 
the earth is dependent upon the condition of the air through which 
it has passed ; in rural districts it is comparatively pure, while in 
the cities and manufacturing districts the reverse is the case. After 
teaching the ground it may pass directly into lakes, rivers, &c., 
forming surface water, or it may sink into the earth, and be held by 
the Upper strata of soil, forming subsoil water, or it may percolate 
deeply, be collected in natural reservoirs far beneath the surface 
and form deep-seated water. Rain water may be preserved by 
collections from roofs, storage in cisterns, &c. At this stage, pol- 
intion may take place by the accumulations of organic m ittcr from 
caves-troughi and water pipes being washed into the storage 
Vessels, and the putrefaction of the organic matter renders water- 


most unwholesome. “ The cistern itself may be open to pollution 
either from its imperfect construction vvhereby subsoil water enters 
through the sides or bottom, or bv direct contamination from 
exposed tops.” Precautions may be easily taken against all these 
three factors. The pipes are best made of terracotta, and the next 
best are the metal pipes ; but wooden pipes arc objectionable. 
The water courses should be kept clean »)r when not exposed, 
provision should be made for the diversion of the water that first 
passes through. “ The water, before entering ihc cistern, should 
pass through a filter box containing alternate layers of gravel, 
sand and charcoal, wliercby organic matter is removed, and, final- 
ly, the cistern is to be ouilt with sides atK^ b()ttf)in both sealed 
and with a close-fitting protected top.” Attention to these simple 
points will insure a supply, however small, of pure, wliolesomc 
drinking water. 

In deciding upon the condition oi iurface water, which is re- 
garded with suspicion by people of all countries, it may be con- 
sidered “whether the stream Is storm-fed, spring fed or of com- 
posite nature ; the character of the sojl over which it has passed, 
the nature of the watershed wliether populated, wooded or tilled ; 
and of course the opportunities, direct or indirect, of pollution from 
sewage or manufacturer’s waste.” 

The danger of pollution from manufacturer’s waste is threaten- 
ing to be very great in this country, and the river Hughly 
seems to be in particular danger, as will be evident from a 
characteristic instance mentioned in the Administration report 
of Bengal for 1894-95. It is stated in that report that “ the 
question of the alleged pollution of the river Hooghly by the 
discharge of noxious matter from certain mills situated in 
the neighbourhood of the intake for the Calcutta water supply 
at Phalta came specially under the consideration of Government. 
Enquiry was made as to the desirability of special legislation with 
the object of putting an end to a practice alleged to be injurious 
to the public.” 

But what was done in the matter ? Was the Sanitary 
Commissioner, or any Medical Board, Sanitary Engineer, or 
Health officer consultctl ? No. “ 'The Chamber of Commerce 
and the Special Inspector of Factories were consulted, and both 
were averse to any such special legi^lation on the ground that the 
risk to public health, if it existed at all, could only be very small. 
In deference to these opinions the Lieutenant-Governor decided 
to abandon the proposal to undertake legislation in the matter.” 
It is impossible to imagine a more evident siiirking of duty on the 
part of a responsible ruler than the light-hearted manner in which 
a most serious matter, involving the health ol the metropolis of 
India, was thus disposed of. Happily for Bengal we n<wv live 
under a better regime. We trust this question will be soon taken 
up by Sir Alexander Mackenzie, and a proper decision arrived at, 
which may not run counter to the advanced views of Sanitary 
Science. More than a crorc of Rupees has been spent in improving 
the water-supply of Calcutta, and as its contamination may affect 
the licalth of a Urge coininnnitv we hope the question will be 
thoroughly sifted, and siiitanle measures taken after due delibera- 
tion to prevent the pollution of the river Hooghly. 

The zone of \uhsoil water is not of uniform depth at all places, and 
though generally, does not always, conform to the surface contour. 
'The (jualitv ol the water depends n[)on the nature of the soil and 
upon the local conditions, ()eing of a high degree of purity, wlicii 
these factors arc kept free from pollution, and organic matter is 
removed by filtration and aeration. The gases dissolved by 
the rain in falling arc replaced by the mineral matter of tl»c soil. 
This is generally the case with wells in new and thinly-populated 
<listricts. From barnyards, outhouses, kitchens, distilleries, 
fields spread with fertilizers, and other similar sources, the 
upper stratum of soil becomes surcharged with impurities, 
which arc carried into the subsoil waicr by the rains. In 
the downward percolation through a soil exposed to the action 
of pure air, the organic matter is removed and destroyed, and 
so the water entering at the bottom of a deep well will remain 

pure in spite of defilement at the surface, provided a constant 

S'luvcc of pollution extending downwards, a tvsspool for instance, 
docs not exist in the immediate neighhourho . d. The insalubrity 
of city wells is chiefly owing tf) the fact that the soil of cities is 

not much cxposcvl to the free action of the air. If then the 

soil be in proper physical condition and the well were dug to 
a sufticicut depth, ami if the water was derived entirely from 
rhe base, there would be little reason to doubt its purity. 
But the mischief is that water passes into the bottom of the well 
through the sides and from the top without being subject to 
the wholesome processes of filteratioii and percolation, and even 
in closed wells the surface washings arc conducted along the 
cuttings rather than through the soil itself. Geologically the well 
should be above all source of pollution, its position being such that 
the flow will be away from and not towards, the reservoir, — “ a 
condition to be satisfied by a determination of the dip of the under- 
lying strata rather than by the surface contour.” 

“The open well with wooden buckets represents the most danger- 
ous use of 8.ttbsoil watcr» the closed well with iron pumps the most 
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satisfactory ; but in either ease, due attention must be paid to the 
location and cleanliness.” We do not quite agree with Dr. Platt 
when he says that the mere presence of organic matter, even 
ill the form of animal excreta, is not so much an impurity as a 
proof that the well is open to pollution and may at any time 
develop poisonous qualities, and that the mere presence ol a 
minute quantity of sewage is not so much in itself injurious as 
evidence that if at any time disease germs snould pass into 
sewage they would in turn enter the drinking water and render 
it poisonous. We arc of opinion that the minutest quantity of 
animal and human excreta may be impurity enough to seriously 
affect susceptible constitutions, and therefore all possibility of 
contamination with them should be avoided. 

The fourth elass of potable water is what has been called 
the phreatic or deep-seated water, about which the following 
remarks arc important : — “ Should the subsoil water find its 
way through tlic strata near the surface, it may percolate 
downward for a coiibidcrable distance before it again reaches a 
stratum sufficiently impervious to sustain it. Should this lower 
stratum be basin-shaped, the water will accumulate utitil by 
its own pressure, it is brought to the surface through arti- 
ficial boring— artesian well— or it may accumulate in the re- 
servoir until it tops it, overflows, arul finds an outlet in some 
ravine or upon some mountain side. In this passage down- 
ward the water undergoes many important changes ; organic 
matter is reduced, and destroyed, while mineral matters, and, 
under pressure, certain gases, arc dissolved. The character and 
temperature of titc resulting water will thus depend upon the 
character of the soil and the depth to which it has penetrated. 
In soils rich in soliil)lc miner tl salts, mineral waters will result, 
or when the soluble salts are absent, we will obtain an ordinary 
artesian or spring water, varying in temperature but generally 
pure, at least free from contamination by specific germs. The 
location of the artesian well is, however, of considerable import- 
ance, and before driving such a well the advice of one versed 
in the geology of the district should be asked. 'Phe source of 
the water-supply is dependent upon the geological structure 
of the district, and is rarely, if ever, coincident with the loca- 
tion of the well-head,” In this country, it must be remembered, 
geological experts are rare, and in tlieir absence all that we can 
do is to depend upon* chance borings. 

It will thus be seen that rain water properly collected, filtered 
and stored, is one source of obtaining pure water ; a closed well 
properly located and attended to is another ; while the artesian 
well is perhaps the best of all ; and that the location of the well 
should DC decided upon with due regard to the geological as well 
as the surface conditions. 

The above remarks on ilic sources of pure drinking water, and 
the cheapest and easiest ways of procuring it, are of special value 
to our country at the present moment when accounts of the 
distress from want of good, wholesome water for ilrinking and 
culinary purposes, and of the dis-ascs which spring from 
insufficient water supply, arc coming from all sides. In former 
days prior to the introduction of the British rule, wells and 
tanks without number used 10 be constructed and kept in repairs 
by private individuals from pious and benevolent motives. But 
from causes which need not be recounted here, there has been a 
decay of this religious sentimem, and charity has, to a large extent, 
been diverted to other channels. Magisrrarcs, Commissioners, and 
Governors, of Provinces appear to have been hitherto busy with 
elaborate schemes of hospitals for females, and of irrigation, 
drainage, and other sanitary works, but whenever the question 
of the improvement of water supply in villages and small towns 
was presented before tliem, tliey generally turned a deaf car to 
such representa ions, and left the people under distress to their 
own resources, or, if they paid any attention to rural water supply 
it was on a scale far out of proportion to its importance. 

For some vears past tlic Government has very properly taken 
upon itself the responsibility of preventing death frcuii famine. 
Now famine being oidinarily understood to mean starvation from 
scarcity or want of food, and water not being ordinarly looked upon 
as food, nobody seems to have thouglit of the necessity of provid- 
ing against a possibility of famine from scarcity or want of water. 
But if whatever supplies the essential constituents of the bodv 
be food, water must be consifered to be the most important of all 
our foods. The originators of the Famine Fund should have kept 
this in view and nor left it out of account altogether, for then 


DEAFNESS COMPLETELY CURED ! Any pf^on suff-nog 
roin Deafness, Noises ni in»* i, .Jcc,, may learn of a new, aiinole 
treatment, whicii is proviuj* v^iv '.uc<*«*-.',ful in completply curing casps 
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there would hive been no want of funds to meet the present dis- 
tress from the water-famine that has overtaken Bengal. And 
we are bound to add that if the Road cess had been devoted 
strictly to the purposes for which it was originally intended and 
to which the Government was pledged, the present crisis could 
have been averted. 

The present water famine has not come upon us as a surprize. 
We were receiving warnings regarding it for sometime past when 
the rainfall was bcco.ming less and less from year to year, and our 
tanks and other reservoirs of water were, in consequence, drying up 
and threatened with complete exhaustion. We heeded not these 
warnings. We have not excavated new tanks, we have not even 
deepened by rc-cxcavation old ones, for the storage of whatever 
raitiwatcr we were having. The threatened exhaustion of the chief 
sources of the water-supply of the villages and most of the towns 
of Bengal, as an inevitable result, has come ; and unless prompt 
measures are taken, it will be impossible to avert the consequences 
of a water-famine which arc far speedier and far more frightful 
than those of food-faini ic. Already cholera, the offspring of dirty 
and polluted drinking wit-r, is raging with epidemic virulence, and 
if the present state of things is .illowcd to continue, the mortality 
from this disease alone will be something which it is appalling to 
contemplate. 

A CASE OF NERVOUS PROSTRATION RESULTING 
FROM INDIGESTION- 

They say that misen loves company, ami they have bad it so often 
It has passed into aproveib. Yci n isn’t an ali-iound truth. Some 
kinds of misery detest comp.my. Tii»*y w-ioi to he left alone. They 
hale to be elbowed and qucsiiooetl and i.ilked to. A wounded dog 
will always crawl into some leiir^'d place l>v itself. The instinct of 
badly injnied men, after a baiile, w the same. Aliments that are 
mostly fi^ncy, tend to set iongii'*s wagging. But real, genuine and 
dangerous diseases don’t incite 10 speecli. Cnses which are big 
1 with fate usually come ami go in quiet. 

Tiiat is wliy Mrs. S otTuam h ni no desire for tlie society of even 
lier best fiieods at a C'Miaio tun* sh^* is going to tell us about. 

“Up tn April, 1881,” she wtiies, “ I nevei knew what it was to 
belli. At that tim** I l)eg.io m leel ili.ii something was amiss with 
me. I had no lelish f >1 my meals, and afiet eating my chest felt 
heavy and painful, ami my lieaii would beat ;imi tliiimp as though. 
It meant to leap out of iis place. Piesently I became so swollen 
louiid the waist that I was obligVd to iioloose my clothing, as 1 could 
I not bear anything to touch that pan of my Imdy. 

“ Even llie lightest fooa gave me pain ; a little fish setting iwy 
heait to beating at a gieai rate. My fttet weie cold, and cold, clammy 
sweats would break out all over me, leaving me exhausted and woin 
out. At night I got no sleep to speak of. ami in the morning I fell 
worse tired than when I went to bed. I also snffeied a gieat deal 
from my feel being pntTed up and sore. I could scarcely get about the 
liouse. When I went shopping I had to ride to ihe town and back as 
I couhl only w.ilk a few yards. 

“ As lime went on I lost my flesh and strength more, and gave 
np hope of ever recovering the piecunis health I had so sadly lost. 
I took medicines, ami consulted a clever doctor at Derby who ex- 
.unined me and said my heart was weak. He also gave me medicines, 
but I got only tempm.'uy e ise ftoin them, ami in a slnrrt lime was as 
badaCbefoie AH this time I was .so nervous and depressed that I 
had no desire for co up my. On the contrary, I seemed to want to 
be alone wnh my miseiy. Even a knock at the door nighteiied me, 
as tIuMigb I expected Irad news, yet I did not really. My^ nerves ami 
f.iriries ran away wiih *ny knowledge and judgment. rirniisands of 
women who have suffered in this way will understand what I 

mean. . , , 

“Year after ye.ar I remained in this condition, and what 1 went 
ihroiigh I cannot put in woids, nor do I wish to tiy. It will answer 
the purpose to say that I existed thus for eleven and a half years, 
as much dead as alive. I spent pun ids on pounds in physic, but was 
not a wim the betiei for any of il. 

“ In October, 1892, a book was left at onr liou^e, and I read in it 
of cases like mute Deuig cnred by Mother Seigel’s Syrnp^ I got .t 
bottle fioni Ml. B ude), toe chemist, in Normantoii Siee^l. Derby, 
ami whfo 1 li ul takrn this medicine for a few d.ivs, my appetite was 

better and I had less p im. I kept on taking it, and soon my food 
agreed with me and I g lined strengilt. 

Aftei this I oevei loMgpd b'diuid me, but steadily got stronger 
and siiongei. When I had taken three bottles I was qmle like a 
iii-w wooim. An foe imivousne^s had left me, ami my heart was 
sonod as a hell. Sim e then I have enjoyed good healih. Hild all 
wlio know me sav my recovery is lemukahle. I am conffidenl that 
M ithei Seigel’s SvMU) was the means, in the hands of Pmvinence 
of sivuig iny life ; ami out of gratiiiide, ami in hop- of doing good, 

I freely consent to ihe pohliratioo of tins statement. (Signed) 
(Ml' ) Aon Scuftham, Coopei’s Line, Laceby, Giimshy, May I si, 1895.” 

Tins lettei is eiidmsed by Mi. William J. Tollerton, of the •^auie 
town, who v'lif'lr-s for the tniih of whai Mrs. ScnlTliam has saoi, 
;m hr* o-rsonally knew of the cn cnmsiances of her illness at Hi's 
lime they occurred. .No com nent can add a jot to the force of tin* 
open, raiifiid, and sincere rMininonicaiioii. Wiiosoevei reads it ind'* 
needs be moved and coiivmred by it. The disease which filled tin* 
woman’s lif- wnh oaiii and misery for iieaily twelve years was im 
diaestimi or dyspepsia, an ailment sly and cmining as a siiak^ in the 
^rass— and as dangerous. .Send for the book of which Mrs. Sciiffhanj 
speaks, and read the symptoms in order th it you may know wiia 
It i*., and how to deid with it. The book costs yon nothings ye* 

It would be worth buying as if every leaf were haiHiuered gold. 
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CAUTION! 

It having been notified to the Proprietor of 
Beecham’s Pills that certain unscrupulous 
dealers have reccitily been perpclratirrjj a 
fraud in corrncction with the 4 airna box lately 
introduced, the pubirc are requested to see 
iliar the retail prices, , 4 annas, 8 annas 
or 12 annas or l.r i %ti. and Rs, 2 or 2s. 
9'f,) ire cUarly printed on the li<l of each box. 
The fraud to which attention is drawn is that 
in the case of the two smaller sizes the prices 
h ive been obliterated and the boxes represent- 
ed to be Ilf higher value than they really 
are. 


Sole Wholesale Agents tor India, Burma and 
Ceylon. 

O. ATHERTON & 00., 

3, NEW CHINA BAZAAR STREET. 
Calcutta. 


Notice.— S hould any difficulty be experi- 
enced in obtaining supplies tlwe Agents will be 
happy to forward sample boxes at above Rupee 
rates plus V. P, P. Charf^es and Postaces, 

' TEXT BOOKS IN ENGLISH. 

By SARADA PRASAD BANERJEE. 

ENGLISH PREPARATORY 
COURSE 

For yd Ci.ass. 

INDIA READERS NO. 3 

'■For 4tb Class. 

The above 'are approved by the Central 
Text-Book Committee. 

INDIA SBADERS NO. 2 

For 5th Class. 

INDIA READERS NO. 1 

For 6th Class. 

These books are of remarkably simple style 
and quite suited to Indian .students. 

In the Press 

SPECIMEN PAPERS AND ANSWERS 

On the English Entrance Course for 1897. 
To bethad of 

S. K. LAHIRI & Co., 

College Square, Calcutta. 

Congress Sketches : A Review 

OF THE 

SPEECHES AND THE SPEAKERS . 

AT THE 

Fourth Indian National Conj^ress 

Held at Allahabad. 

I^eprinted with additions and alterestions from 
Reis Sf* Rayyet 

With a portrait of Mr. George Yule, President. 
Sold by the publisher G. P. Varma, and 
at the office of the Advocate^ at Luc iiiow 
for 8 Annas a copy, besides poscege. 


Published on the r6th September^ iSg$ 
Price : 

Cash Rs. 5. Posi.ige, &r. Aos. 4. Per 
V. P. P. Rs. 5 Anas 6. Credit Rs. 6. 


INDIAN JOURNALIST: 

Life, Letters and Correspondence 

OF 

Dr. SAMBHU 0. M30KSRJEE, 

late Editor of “ Reis and RayyetP 
BY 

F. H. SKRINE, LC.s, 

(Collector of Cu-toms, C ilculta.) 


The Volume, iiinfonii with Mookerjee’s 
Travels and Voyages in Ben^il^ consists of 
more than 500 n »•» lod r.miains 

I'OKIRUT OF THE DOCTOR. 
DEDICATIOM ( Fo Sir W. W. Hunter.) 

HIS LIFE STORY. 

CORRESPONDENCE OF DR. S. C. MOOKERJEE. 

Letters 

to, from Ardagh, Col. Sir J.C., 

to Atkinson the late Mr. E.F.T., C.S. 

to B met j'‘e, B.ibn Jyoiish Cimnder. 

from Banei jee, the late Revd. Dr, K. M. 

to Bancijee, Babii S irod iprasad. 

fiom Bell, the late M ijor Evans. 

from Bbadd inr, Chief of 

to Binay.i Krishna, R ija. 

to Chrlii, R ii Bah.idnr Ananda. 

to Chailerjee, Mr. K. M. 

fiom Clarke, Mr. S.EJ. 

from, to Colvin, Sir Auckland. 

to, from Dofferiu and Ava, rhe M.irqiiis of. 

from Evans, the Hon’hle Sir Griffith H.P. 

to Ganguli, Bahii Kisari Mohan. 

to Ghose, Babn Nabo Kissen. 

to (Biosti, Babu K di Prosaiina. 

to (fraham, Mr. VV. 

from Griffin, Sir L^^pel. 

from Gnlia, Babn S iroda Kant. 

to Hall, Dr. Fitz Edward. 

from Htime, Mr. Allan O. 

from Hunter, Sir W. W. 


to 

Jenkins, Mr. Edward. 
Jung, the late Nawab Sir 


to 

Salar, 

to 

Knight, Mr. Paul. 


from Knight, ilie late Mr Robert, 

fiom Laiisdowoe, the M.irquis 

of. 

to 

Law, KniiiHr Krisiodas. 


to 

Lvon, Mr. Peicy C. 


to 

Mahomed. Monivi Syed. 


to 

M.illik, Mr. H. C. 


to 

M itston, Miss Ann. 



from Metha, Mr. R. D. 
to Mura, the late Rij i Dr. Rajendralala. 
to Mookerjee, late R.ajH Dakiiinaraujan. 
from Mookerjee, Mr. J. C. 
from M'Neil, Professor H. (San Franciscfi). 
to, from Mursliidab.ad, the Nawab B iha- 
door of. 

from Nayaratiia, Mabam.ahapadhya M. C. 
from Osborn, the late Colonel Rorjeri D. 
to Rao, Mr. G Venkata Aopa. 
to Rao, the late St F. Madhava. 
to Ratiigan, .Sir William H. 
from Rosebery, E irl (»f. 
to, from Roiitledge, Mr. James, 
from Russell, Sir W. H. 
to Row, Mr. G Svarnala. 
to Sastri, the Hou’ble A. Sashiah, 
to Siuba, Babu Brahmaiianda, 
from Sircar, Dr. M abend ralal. 
from Stanley, Lord, of Ablerley. 
from, to Townsend, Mr. Mereditli. 
to Underwood, Captain T. O. 
in, from Vambdry, Professor Arininiiis. 
to Vencataramaniah, Mr. G. 
to Vizi anagram, Maharaja of. 
lo, from Wallace, Sir Donald Marken/ie. 
to Wood-Mason, the late Professor J. 
LETTERS(& TELEGRAMS) OF CONDOLENCE, from 
Abdus Snbhan, Moulvi A. K. M. 

Ameer Hossein, Hon’ble N.iwabSyed. 
Ardagh, Colonel Sir J C. 

Baneijee, Babn Maiimatbanath. 

B inerjee, Rai Bahadur, Shib Chundtr. 
Barth, M. A. 

Belchambers, Mr. R. 

Deb, Bahii Manahar. 

Diilt, Mr. O. C. 

Dutt, Babu Prosaddos9. 

Elgin, Lord. 

Ghose, Babu Narendra K, 


Gbosh, B ibn Kdi Prasanna. 

G'.ihaoi, Mr. Wdliaoi. 

H ill. Dr. Fitz Edvv.ird. 

H uid IS Vdi irul m Desai, the late Dewan. 
Iyer, Mr. A. K: isbiias wami. 

L imoei I, So John. 

M ili«oned, Moiilvi Syed. 

Mitta, Mr. B. C 
Mufer, j 5 abu Sidbeshnr. 

M »'<keij«e, R tj i P^-.iry Mohin. 

M lokerjee, B ibn S'neidi i Nath. 

M'lr >iiiii ib id, the N iwab B.ihadoor of. 

R iiiiledgr, Mr. J lines. 

Roy, B ibn E. C. 

R ly, B ibn S irat Chnnder. 

Sinyil, B 11)11 Dinabnndbo. 

Sivim Library. 

Tippera, the B ir:i Tbaknr of. 

V niib^ry, Professor Aririmiiis. 

V /I 10 nil, the M ill iraja of. 

POSTSCRIPT 

Af'er paying the expenses of the publication, 
the surplus will be placed wholly at the dis- 
posal of the f.iniily of the deceased man of 
letters. 


Orders to he made' to the Business Minag- 
ei, “An I'ldiari Journalist/* at the Bee 
press, I. U.:koor Duti’s Lane, Wellington 
Street, Calcutta. 


OPINION ON THE BOOK. 

It is a most interesting record of rlie life of 
a rein Ilk ible in 10. — Mr. II. B ihuigion Smith, 
Private Secretary to the Viceroy, 5tli October 
1895. 

Dr. Mookerjee was a famous letter-writer, 
rind there is a breezy fre.shiiess and originality 
about his correspondence which make it 
very interesting reading. — Sir Alfred W. Carft, 
K.CLE., Director of Public Insinciion, Bengal 
261I1 September, 1895. 

It rs not that amid the pressnrr of harassing 
official duties au English Civilian can find 
either time or opportunity to pay so graceful 
a tribute to the memory of a..iiaiive personality 
a* F. H. Skrine has done in his biography af 
the late Dr. S imbhu Cluinder Mookerjee, the 
well-known Bengal journalist (Calcutta : 
Thacker, Spink and Co.l ; nor are there many 
who are more worthy of being thus honoured 
than the kite Editor of Reif and Rayyet. 

We may at any rate cordially agree vvith Mr, 
Skrine that the story of Mookerjee’* life, wiili 
ail Its lights and 541 idows, is pregnant wiili 
lessons for those who desire to know the real 
India. 

N ) week'y naoer, Mr. .Skrine tells ns, not 
even the Ihndoo Patriot, in us palmiest days 
under Krisiod is Pal, enjoyed a degree of pi- 
fineiice in any way approaching that which was 
soon aitaineil by Rets and Rayyet. 

\ mm of large heart and great qualiti- 
es, bis death from pneumonia in the early 
spring in the I isl year was a distinct anil 
heavy lo-.s to Indian journalism, and it was 
an admirable idea on Mr. Skrine’s part to put 
Ins L'f'* anil Li-ttem upon recoril. — The Times 
of India, (Bombay) S»*piember 30, 1895. 

It IS I iiely that tlie life of an Indian journal- 
ist becomes worthy of piibli'Miion ; it is moie 
rarely still that such a life comes to lie written 
by an .Xnglo-lnfli.in and a member of the 
Indian Civil Service. But, it has come to 
pass tb at in the land of the B'*ngali Babns, 
ihe life of at least one mao among Indian 
joninilisis has been considered worthy of 
bf'ing written by an Englishman. — The 
Madras Standard, (Madras) Sepicmljcr 3 a>, 
1895. 

Fne late Editor of Reis and Ray vet was a 
profound 'student and an accomplished writer, 
who has left 1)15 inaik on Indian journalism. 
In that he has found a Civilian like Mr. 
.Skrine to record the story of Ins life he is 
more fortunate than the great Krismdas P il 
himself.— The Tribune^ (Lahore) October 2, 
1895. 

For much of the biographical matter that 
issues so freely from the press an apology 1$ 
needed. Had no biography Dr. Mookerjee, 
the Editor of Reis and Rayyet, appeared, an 
explanation wouRi have been looked for. A man 
of his remarkable personality, who was easily 
first among native Indian journalists, and in 
many respects occupied a higher plane than 
they did, and looked at public affairs from a 
different point of view from theirs, could not 
be suffered to sink into oblivion without some 
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Attempt to perpetn ne his »ry by the usit il 
expedient of a “life,” Tae diffi lulties coiini-ni 
to all biographers have in this case been in 
creased by soeciil circmnstances, not the le isi 
of which is th it the amhor belongs to a differ- 
ent race from the subject. It is true mat 
among Englishmen there were in my admirers 
of the learned i) )C^'ir, and that lie on his side 
understood the English character as few 
foreigners understand it. Bnt in spite of this 
and his remarkable assiinilaiion of E iglish 
modes of thooght and exoression, Dr. Moolcer 
jec remained to the last a B'ahmm of the 
Brahmans^a conservation of ibe best of his 
inheritance that wins nnthmg tint respect and 
approval. In cnns-q lence of this, his ideil 
biographer would have been one of Ins own 
disciples, with the same inherited sympiihies, 
and trained like him in W tstern learning. If 
Bengal had produced siif'h another m 111 as Or. 
Mnokerjee, it was he who should have written 
his life. 

The biography is warmly appreciative 
without being needlessly laudatory ; it gives 
on the whole a comolete picture of the mm ; 
and in the book there is not ,1 floll page. 

A few of the letters addressed to Dr. Mno- 
kerjee are of snrh minor imo irtance that tney 
might have been omitted with advantage, but 
not a word of his owo letters could have been 
spared. Ti say that he writes idiomatic E ig- 
lish is to say wh u IS short of the truth. Kis 
diction is easy ancl correct, clear and straight- 
forward, without Oriental luxuriance or striving 
After effect. Perhaps he is never so charming 
AS when he is laying down the I iws of liieraiy 
form to vonng aspirants to fame. The letter 
on page 285, for instance, is a delightful piece 
of criticism: itisdelicite plain-speaking, and 
he accomplishes the difficult feat of telling a 
would-be poet tiiat his productions ate not 
in the smallest degree poetry, without one 
may conclude, cither offending the youth or 
repressing his ardour. 

For much more that is well worth reading we 
must refer readers to the volume itself. Intrin- 
sically it is a Dook woith having and reading; 
— The Pioneer^ (Allahabad) Oct. 5, 1895. 

The career of “ An Indian Journalist ” as 
described by F H. Sknoe of the Indian Civil 
Service is ex,ceedingly inrerestiiig. 

Mookerjee % letters are marvels of pure dic- 
tion which is heightened hv his nervous style. 

The life has been told by Mr. Skrine in a very 
pleasant manner and which should make it po- 
pular not only with Bengalis but with all those 
who are able to appreci »te m^^rit un»narred by 
ostentation and ^»rnM,tness nnspo led liy 
harshness.— The Muhammadan, (Madias) Oct. 
5i *895. 

The work leaves nothing to b" desired either 
in the way of comnleienrss, impartiality, or 
lifelike portrayal of character. 

Mr. Skrine deals with his interesting subject | 
with the unfailing instinrt of the biographer. 
Every side of Dr. Mook-'jee’s complex 
character is treated with sympathy tempered 
by discrimination. 

Mr. Skrine’s narrative certainly impresses 
one with the individuality of a reni uk.ible man. 

Mookerjee’s own letters show that he had 
n«il only acquired a command of clear and 
flexible English but that be had also assimi- 
lated that sturdy independence of thought 
An*d character which is supposed jo be a pecu- 
liar possession of natives of Great Britain. 
His reading and the stores of his general in- 
formation appear to have been, considering 
has opportunities, liitle less than marvellous. 

One of the fiist to express his condolence 
with the farndy of the deceased writer was the 
present Viceroy, Lord Elgin, .Mookerjee ap- 
pears to have won the aftectioo not only f>f 
the dignitaries with whom he came in contact, 


but also of those in low estate. 

The impression l<*ft upon the mind upon 
laying down the book is th it of a good and 
able man whose care-r has been graphically 
portrayed.— The En^lnhman, (Calcutta) Oc- 
tober 15, 1895. 

The career of an eminent Bengali editor, 
who died in 1894, throws i cnn.ius light upon 
the race elements and h»*iedit.irv influences 
which aflftet the criticf.,iiis of Indian journal- 
ists on British rule. 

, The “ Life and L»*tters of Dr. S. C. Moo- 
kerjee” a bona just eniied l)y a distinguished 
civilia/i in Calculi 1, lake!- 41s behind the scenes 
of Indian journalism. 

It is A arrative, written with insight and a 


complete mastery of the facts, of how a clever 
yoiiiii gr.tdiiiiiy grew into one o the ablest 
leader-writers in Bengal, and still more gradu- 
ally mitnred into one of the fairest-minded 
editors that western ednc.iiion in India has 
yet produced. If the training and experience 
which develop the journalist in England are 
somsinne!! varied, they seem in India to have 
an even wider range. 

B It the object of this notice is to show how 
a greti B-ngaii jonrnilist is made ; spice for- 
bids ns in enter upon his actual perform inces. 
They will lie found set forth at sntfi ‘leot 
length, and with much felicity of expression, 
III Mr. Sictine’s ailmirable in oiiograpii It is 
cliaractensiic of the noble service to which 
Mr. Ski me belongs, that such a bonk should 
hive issued from its rinks. Dr. Miokeije.e 
wis no optimist. Oieof his brilliant speeches 
CO itained the following sentence : — “ India 
II IS neitlier the soil nor the elasticity enj lyeJ 
oy young an i vig )roiii com nonities, bnt pie- 
sent the and rocks and deserts of an effete 
civiiiz itioo, hardly stirred to a sein'dance of 
life by a fireign occnpition dozing over its 
easdy.g ii.i<-(l advantages.” Tnis was true of 
the pre-Miiiny India of 1851. If it is no 
longer true of the Q leen’s Imiii of 1895, 
owe It in no sm ill m-? isnre to Indian j uirn dists 
like Dr. Mooketjee who have lab inred, amid 
some misrepresentaii »n, to quicken the 
“ s»inblance of life ” into a living reality, — Tne 
Tim*s, (LhhIoii) October 14, 1895. 

“IMPiOViD UNOAUNrSD^^ 
WATOH. Rs. 7. 

Guaranteed three Years. 

Strong, accurate, pretty, sniill, open-faced, 
nick'*! silvern, keyless, short winding, piienr, 
“NEW STYLE IMPROVED UND^UNT- 
ED”w.itcii, with hand setting inecliamsin, 
secondhand, for D >crors, ornamental bold 
dial, for Rs. 7 V. P. P. with an cxira glass, 
spring, pretty box and full three years’ 
guarantee. Warranted to stand the rough- 
est use. Runs more tnan 28 hours with 
one winding. Will last a life time. Eisily re- 
pairable. Others sell at double our rates. One 
w Itch free for the purchase of 8 at a time, 
Mr. Jno. Dickson of Kapntal Riilway, from 
C'^ylon says:— It keeps splendid time and 
never stopped ilihongh it sustained hard 
knocks and jerks, x Dr. H. Moore of Royal 
Aftillery from Pionamillee says I sold it 
for Rs. 16.x Pte, W. Hopkins of Sussex Regl. 
frr)m D imdntn says : — I have sold it for 
Rs. 20. X Mr, T. B. Scott of Patna Opium De- 
ptitment says : — file witch yon sent me some 
seven ye irs ago u still keeping very good lime. 

Jewelled Ring Re. 1-8-9. Real 
Silver Watoh Re. 13. Beal 
Solid Gold Watoh Re. 21 


R. N. MOOKERJEE & 00 ., 

Hardware and General Merohante, ' 

IMPORTKRS or 
Agricultural Irnpleinents, 

Engineer’s & Carpenter’s Tools, 

Mill Furnishers & Timber Merchants, 
CONTRACTORS, 

GENERAL AGENTS AND ORDER 
SUPPLIERS. 

Timber Yard— Glmsery, 

Olfice I, Clive Row, 

Calcutta. 

Novelty in Ayurvedic Hedioine, 

AlCTfiVEDIO PHARMAOr. 

36, Lower Ciiitpoie l<-»ad, Fouzdari 
B il.'ikriana, C ilcutta. 

K AVI RAJ Nagendra Nath Sen, Physician, 
Suig*M»n, Acrniiciieiit, practises the Ayurvedtc 
system of meciicin**, after having oblaimed a 
(liplom.i at ihv hull examination of one of 
the Government medical Institutions of the 
c<Kinti y. 

SPECIFICS 

for all oidmary diseases, like Fever, Cough, As- 
tlnni, PiuhisK, Diabetes, &c., including dis- 
eas«s OiMiiglit on by in egularities of kinds. 
Citalognes, containing full accounts of diseas- 
es and reinf‘dies, are tiansmilted on applica- 
tion. Prescriptions, with or without medicines 
-‘•ni tf» evpry part of India and Ceylon, 
Cipe Colony, and ih<* British Isles, on receipt 
(by p l^t) of fidl accounts of diseases, 

Tn ms inds «>f unsolicited Testimonials from 
every quarter. 

CATARRFi ^ 

Hay Fever, Catarrhal Deafheas. 

A NEW HOME TRE.\TMENT. 
g ifferers are not generally aware that thesi 
diseases aie contagious, or that they are 
due to the. presence of living parasites in the 
lining inemorane of the r\>se and eustachian 
tubes. Microscopic research, however, has 
proved this to be a fact, and the result is tint 
a simple remedy has been formulated whereby 
these distressing diseases are rapidly and per- 
manently cured oy a few simple applications 
made at home by the pitient once in twA 
weeks. A pamphlet explaining this new treat- 
ment is sent on' receipt of 2jid stamp by A 
Hutton Dixon, 43 & 45 East Bloor St 
TORONTO, Canada. 

Scientific American. 
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Pretty electro cased gold cb liii Re. 1-8-0. 
F.isliionible electro cased Gold Ring set 
with scientific di im mds, Rubies, Emeralds, 
at R- 1-8-0 Mr. G. Smitn, Silt Inspector 
fi'im Sinikniia, says: “A German valued 
the di.iniond ring at Rs, So and ruby at 
Rs, 30.” Key winding. G'>veriim<-nt stamo- 
ed, son<l silver hunting case, Royal watch 
with extras and full three years’ guarantee, 
for Rs. 13. Pte. G H iwkes of 2nd York Light 
Inf.uiiiy fr»ini Piiiandliar says : — For the first 
one I got R-.. 25 ; the second one I sold to a 
SfTge int for R-.. 28 x Pie. H. C. Bishop of L 
F*. L. R”gf. froin Kaniptee says: — A Corporal 
offered Rs. 30 for the very same watch. Gentle- 
men's open faced, keyless real solid ^old w itch 
Rs. 30 ; ladies* rs. 24 ; both with extras and 
gUiirantced for 3 year's. Mind they are gnraii- 
teed to be of real soiid gold. No agents kept, 
ail goods seoi only by us from Bombay 
per V. P. P. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY 


GENUINE HOM(J£C)PArHY. 

A CARO. 

Hem Chandra Rai Chaudhuri, L M. S. 

Hofmeopathic Practitioner^ 

May be consulted by letter or pertonnlly 
daily at his residence, 24, Miriapore Line, 
near Creek Row, Calcutta. 
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lowest charge for which is Rs. 5. 

Business Communic.ations (post paid) to 
be directed to “ Tne Manager,” and Literary 
Communications and books and pamohlets 
(carriage paid) to The ** Editor ” of “ R®’* 
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CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

VERSICLES j 

(p'or fathers and mothei^ only) on an infant daughter’s first walking. | 
BY JAMES GREGOR GRANT. 

Ha ! amhilions little elf ! 

Off by thy adveninrniis self ? 

Fairly off? O fair heiide tliee ! 

With no living thing beside ihfe ; 

Not a leading stung to guide thee ; 

N(»t a chair to creep or crawl by ; 

Not a cushioned stool to fall by ; 

Not a finger tip to catch at ; 

Not a sleeve or skirt to snatch at ; 

Fairly off at length to sea, 

Full twelve inches (can it be 
Really, truly ?) fiom the Ice 
Of inaintna’s protecting knee ! 

Fair and softly — soft and fairly — 

Little baik, thou sail’st it rarely. 

In thy new-born power and pride, 

O’er the carpet’s level tide, 

Luiching, though, from side to side, 

Kver and anon, and heeling 
Like a tipsy cherub leeling, 

(If e’en cherubs, saucy gypsy I 
Smile like thee, or e’er get tipsy !) 

‘ Even as though yon dancing mote 

In the sunny air .'afloat, 

Or the merest breath that met thee, 

‘'Might suflfee to overset thee 1 

Helm a-weather 1 steady, steady 1 
Nny, the danger’s past alreadv ; 

Thou, wiiii gentle course, untroubled, 

Table-Cape full well hast doubled, 

Sofa-Point has shot a-head, 

S ife^jy Footstool Island sped, 

And ait steering well and truly 
On for Closet-Harbour duly 1 

Anchor now, or turn in time, 

Ere within the torrid dime 
Which the tiopic fender bounds 
And with brazen zone surrounds ; 

Turn thee, weary little vessel, 

Nor with further perils wrestle ; 

HEAFNESS. An essay describing a really genuine Cure for Deaf- 
nefcH, Singing in Ears, &c., no matter how severe or long-standing, will 
be sent post free.— Artificial Ear drums and slmilHr appliances entirely 

superseded. Address THOMAS KEMPE, Victoria Chambers 
9 Southampton Building, Holborn, London. 


Turn thee to refit awhile 
In the sweetly sheltering .smile 
Of thine own M.iternal Isle — 

In the haven of dear rest 
Pi offered by the doaiing breast 
And the ever ready knee 
Of a mother line to thee 
As the* best of mother be I 

Nay 1 adventiirnus little ship 1 
If ihme anchor’s still a-iiip, 

And, instead of port, you choose 
Such another toilsome cruise, 
Whereso’er the whim may lead thee, 

On 1 iny treasure I and God speed thee I 
Hackneyed a«:, perchance, they be, 
Solemn words are these to me. 

Nor from an ineveient bp 
Heedlessly or lightly slip : 

Even He whose name I take 
Tims, my dear one, for thy sake. 

In this seeming idle strain, 

Knows I lake it not “ in vain, ” 

But as in a patent’s prayer 
Unit) Him, to bless and spare 1 


WEEKLYANA. 

General James T. Walker, k.e., cml, f.r.s , ll.u., the late Surveyor 
(general of India and Sopenniendent nf the Great Trigonnmeli ical 
Suivey, is dead. Tne Journal of the Royal Geographical Society writes 
of hill) thus : 

“Theie are few inpii who have during a service of upwards of fifiy 
yeais worked with such zeal and indnstiy, ;ind with snth signal ability 
f«>r the public interests and for the g.M>d of tiis couniiy. Born in 
1826, Janies Walker was the son of Mr. John Walker, of ihe Madras 
Civil Service, P.issing at Addiscombe in Deceinlier 1844, he was 
appointed to the Bombay Eoginrers, and arrived in India on May loili * 
18,6. His active seivice commenced with lire second Punj.ib 
roinpaign. He was field engineei ;ir tl>e second siege of Multan. 
Wliei) the town was stormed, he was in charge of a pirtyof fifiv 
sappers and miners. While chaigiiig the Mohon Gate a powder 
magazine exploded, killing eleven and wonnding tlrn ty-thtee of his 
party. Dashing through the bl.izirig wood woik and falling walls 
Lieutenant Walker, at great n'^r.sonal risk, succeeded in ex^iracting 
iliieeof the party from the r/Sr/s. He also seived at the battle of 
Gnjerat, and in the snbspq'ient pm suit. From 184) to 1853 he w.is 
engaged on the military reconii tissance of the Tians-Iiidns region 
from Peshawar to Dera Ismail Kiian, aidnous work well performed, and 
all the more meritorious because it w is executed single handed, 111 a 
very disturbed region. During thi.s period he served with distinction 
in many of the encounieis with hill tribes on the frontier ; and he com- 
pleted a Military survey over 8,761 squaie mile.s. 

Ou December ist, 1853. Lieutenant Walker became an assistant in 
the Great Ti igonnmeii ical Survey of India under Sir Andrew W nigh, 
his first employment being the measurement of the Ch ich base near 
I Attork. The Indus series connected the Chach and Karachi bases, 

I and Walker had charge of the Northern Section. Hf w is occupied 
i with this work when the mutinies broke out in 1857. Walker was 
I then aiiHched to Sir Neville Chamberlain’s moveab »» column. At the 
I siege of Delhi he bad been told off to blow up the Kashmir gate, but 
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he was severely wounded, and afterwards was attacked by cholera. 
He was prnuiolcd to the rank of Captain m December 1857, and of 
Major in 1S38. 

Returning to his surveying: duties at the close of the war, he resumed 
woikoo the Indus senes, which was completed in i860, and he was 
afterwards employed on the Jogi Tila nirridional series. On the 
completion of this work the Surveyor General wrote to him in the 
follnwiiii; terms* ‘ Tire hrilli.ml success winch invariably atteiicis your 
iindettakiiigs is a proof of the hi«h professional qualifications, the 
foresight and judgment which yon bung to hear on the important 
geodetical woik on which you are engaged.* Dining i860 he 
served in the Mahsud W.tziri Expedition. ♦ ♦ 

On March 12th, 1861, M jor Walker succeeded Sir Andrew Waiigh 
as Soperiiilendent of tire Gieat Ti igonoineirical Snivey of India, and 
in the next two years the tliiee last uieiidmnal seiies in the north of 
India were completed. Walker’s fust independent wotk was the 
measurement of the Vizagnpalam base line which was completed in 
1862. To show the accui.icy of the calcuiaiioos, it may be mentioned 
mat the ciiffeicnce between the measuied length of the base line and 
the length as computed from ln:ingte«, commeocmg 480 miles aw.ay at 
thf Calcutta base line, and p issing through dense jungle, was half 
an inch. A revision was next uodeii.tkeo of the triaiigulaiioii of 
Laiiiblon ill the smiili of Indi.i, woik executed duimg the early 
part of ill* century, with re-measurements of the base lines, lii 
February 1864, W-nker attained the rank of Lieuienaot-Colonel. 

On bis way Home no leave in 1864, Colonel Walker visited Russia 
and established very friendly relaimns with the geodesists of the 
Russian suivey. Through tins wise step he was well supplied with 
geographical infonnaiioM frtun Petersburg, and there, was a cordial 
feeling of co-opei atom between tlie officers of the tw<» sei vices. Ftrr 
instance, when Colonel Walker midertook a series of peiidnltim oh- 
servaiiorrs, the convertible pendulums were lent him by the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences at Pciersbing. Colonel Walker was again on 
leave m 18/1-72, when he, in conjunction with Sir Oliver St. John, 
fixed the diffeience of longitude between Teheran and London. 
also made a thorough investigation of the condition of the plates of 
the Indian Atlas remaining in England, and wrote an important 
memorandum on the projection and scale of the Allas. On his rrinrn 
he gave much atteiitl<m to the question of the dispersion of im- 
avoidable minute errors in observations for latitudes, longitudes, and 
azimuths, toobtain tiie closest approach to accuracy. At about the 
satnc lime a gigantic woik was undertaken, the ‘Account of tiie 
operations of the G'eai Trigonometrical Survey of India,* to consist of 
20 volumes. The first nine were published by General W dker, ami 
the fitst appeared in 1871. It contains his introductory history of the 
early operations of ihe survey and itii arcoitnt of the standards of 
measure and base lines. The second volume, also mainly by Colonel 
Walker, consists of an historical acemtot of the triangnlsiiion, with 
descriptions nf the method of procedure and of the instruments emnloy- 
ed. The fifth volume is an accomii of the pendulum observations by 
Colonel Walker. The Sopermtendeni’s woik as a geographer was 
only second in importance to his geodetic labours. His office at Debra 
Dun was a hive of ceaseless and loteliigent industry. Explorers were 
trained, Survey parties were organized for every miliiaiy expedition, 
native surveyors were despatched to make discoveries, and their woik 
was reduced and utilized. Numerous valuable maps wete published 
and Walker’s map of Tmkistaii went through many editions, and 
was the leading auihoriiy for upwards of iwemy years. Qu January 
1st, 1878, Walker, wlui had become a full Colonel in 1869, undertook 
the exceedingly laboiioits post of Sniveyor General of India, in 
addition t(i the work of .Siiperiiiteiident of the Great Tiigononietrical 
Survey ; and he coiiiinned to tiansaci the whole business of the com- 
billed sutveys until he retired. 

After a most anliinus service of twenty-two years as Superintend- 
ent, Walker letired, h-iving become a Majoi -General in December 
1878, and a Ltenienani-G oieral in 1881. The date of his retirement 
was Februaiy I2lh, 1883, Jaiiuaiy 1884, lie was promoted to the 

rank of Geiiei.il. He was F. R. S. and LL.D,, of Cambridge. ♦ ♦ 
General Walker saw the piincipal triangiilaiion of British India 
completed dining his inciimoency, including ten b.ise lines and 3,668 
Riaiions, ihos*! on the plains being towels 30 to 40 feet high. As the 
Duke of Argyll well observed in his despatch of 1871, this great 
survey, as a record of accurate geodetical measmeinent and of 
arduous services well peiformcd, will yield to none that has hitherto 
been publisiied by any European nation either in interest or in scientific 
iinpot taiice, while the final haimonizing of results necessitated the 
most elaborate calculations that have ever been undertaken for the 
reduction of ti iangitlaiimi. It was 110 small honour to have been the 
leader, during nearly a quarter of a ceiiimy (.f that devoted band of 
able public servants which composed the staff of the survey— 
inter pivii. These men combinr. the knowledge and habits of thought 
of a C.nnbridge wrangler wiili ihe energy, resource, and presence of 
mind of an explorer or a backwcmdsinan ; adding also all the gallantry 
and devotion which inspire the leader of a fmlorn hope. The danger 
of service in the jungles and swamps of India with attendant anxiety 
and incessant woik is gieater than that eiicoiiniered on a battle field ; 
the percentage of deaths is larger, while the sort of courage that is 
needed is of a liigiter order, yet ilie well-earned rewards are withheld. 
Wnen General Walker retired, his great services received no recogni- 
tion whatever. Nevertheless the story of the Great Survey forms one 
of the proudest pages ni the history of English domination in the 
East. 

- After his retirement. General Walker gave himself little resf. In 
1885 he became a member of mir Council, and for ten years he has 
been one of its most active and most valued labourers in the field of 
, geography. In the same year he was President of the Geographical 
Section of the British Association at Aberdeen. He kept up n large 
cort^espondcnce with g^desisis throughout the world, always ready to 
gfve advice and to supply information. * * 

Geiieiul Walker was niunied iu India on April 27ih, 1854, to Alicia, 


daughter of General Sir John Scott, K.C.B., hy Alicia, grand-daiighler 
of Dr. W. .Maikham, Aiclibishop of Y uk. His widow snivives him, 
and lie leaves one son, H**ibert, a promising young officer in the Royal 
Engineers and thiee daughters to mourn his loss.” 

« 

• • 

The Government of India moves with no electric speed. The Gazette 
Of India of May 2 republishes, for general iiifoimation, from the second 
Supplement to the London Gazette of 1610 February 1896, the Qtieen’s 
Letter to Her Secretary for the Home Department on the death of 
Princess Beatrice, Pinicess Heniy of Baitenberg. It has already 
appeared in ail the Indian newspapers. It is a touching letter and 
Would not have lost us inoiirnfnl interest if it were republished in 
the Indian Official G izeiie unuther four months hence. 

#% 

At Simla, on the afternoon of Saturday, the 2nd of May, Mr. Arthur 
Ciiaiies Trevor, c S.I., I C.S., took upon himself the execution of ins 
new office as Public Wuiks Minister under the usual salute. 

• • 

31,769 persons visited the Indian Miihenin during the month of April, 
that 1*1, 440 male and 136 female Europeans, and 24.742 male 
and 6,451 female naiives, the daily average during the 2i open days 
being 1,512. 

• 

• • 

Nashipur has been the scene of gay feslivilies. A telegram of the 
C ii instant reports : 

1 “ The marriage of the daughter of Raja Ranajii Sinha Bahadur of 

I Nashipnre wiih the eldest son of Babu Isri Persad of DIao, Mnnghyr, 
came i ff with much eclat on Sunday last. Nashipore has worn quite 
a gay appearance and there is general rejoicing all round. The bride- 
gi 00111*8 party consisting of more than five hundred men about one 
huiidred and fifty of whom are relations of the bridegroom, representing 
the communities of Gya, Begooserai, Daraly, MozaflTerpnre, Ulao, Ga- 
zipoie, Tclhara, Bahatlurgnnj, .Mowkiipa, Gorukhpore, Mobarakhpore, 
Dnrhhanga, Bhagalpore, Ekangnr and other centres on the side of the 
bridegroom, and Patna, Calrirtta, Benares, Cawnpore, Lucknow and 
other centres on the side of the bride’s father nriived at Azimgunj by 
specia I and ordinary trains and went in procession to the Katgola gul- 
dens wh ere arrangements on an extensive scale were made by the Raja 
Bahadur for their accommodation. The next evening the niknsi consist- 
ing of complements of procession, the largest seen for years, sent by 
His Highness the Nawab Bahadur nf .Moorshedabad and Maharani 
Snrnomoyi of Cossimbazar, went round tlie town arriving at the R.<j- 
bari at 10 P.M. and returning to Katgola where music and dancing weie 
in full play. The next evening the bridegroom in procession came 10 
the Riijbari and the wedding ceremony was pet formed in the presence 
of (he members of the beradari and several local leading gentlemen. 
Both K'ltgolii and Nashipore are en fete and the happy festivities will 
go on till Thursday next when the bridal parly will leave for Ulao. The 
native community of Nashipore, Moorshedabad, Herbampore and other 
places and the Jains of B tioochar and Azimganj were entertained on 
Saturday, the members of the beradari being daily entertained to 
.sumptuous feasts at the Rajbari. The whole bridal parly are guests of 
the Raja Bahadur. The happy pair take with them beside universal 
blessings most valuable presents from the Raja Bahadur of Nashipore.” 

We publish the telegram as we find it. We will be glad to know 
more of “ the nikashi consisting of &c.” ^ 

• 

Read (hi.s and learn ; 

“ Dr. Linsley, of the Connecticut Stale Board of He.alih, in his last 
repot i earnestly uiges the people to vigilance in the use of ice ; there 
IS no doubt that much ice is gathered from ponds and livers that would 
receive unqualified condemnation as drinking water, and repeated 
analyses have shown that the impurities do not ‘freeze out * as many 
imagine, but are entangled in the ice, ready to be just as bad as ever 
when thawed out, and many kinds of bacilli survive freezing for many 
days, especially the typhoid. It seems like sheer folly to pay millions 
of doiiais to procure pure water, and then to deliberately poison >c 
with polluted ice. People can live without ice.” 

Artificial ice is worse, not only for the bacilli it may contain bat also 
for its ingredients, 

• • 

The L. M. S. Examinations which were conducted this year mucii 
quicker than usual, give the following results : ^ 


Ptelirninaty Scientific L. M. S. 

• e. 

... 103 

First L M. S. ... 

eee 

... 63 

Second L M. S. 

fee 

... 14 
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the Muktearship El^.iniination held in February last, 265 candi- 


dates have passed, 

• • 

ON account of the sudden death of the Rini of Koti, wife of the civer 
of the fete, the Sipi fair, which wis to have been held on the 12th and 
13th instant, will not take place this year. 

The Ens:lishman says : 

“There are veiy f-'w vicanries in the Orders of the Star of India 
and Conipani<Hisliip of tlie Indian Empire, and it is believed tliat th« 
forihcoininjj Biiihday HnnorsL'st will b^ but small. Tlieie aie two 
vacancies in the K.CS.I., and no c S I. or K.C.I.E., to spare. The num- 
ber of C.I.E.’s IS of course unlimited." 

Our contemporary IS very liberal with C.I.E.’s., but has no C S.I. or 
K.CI.E. to off^r. It evidently takes 110 note of the death of the 
Hoii’ble Piince Jehan Kadr, which has caused a vacancy in the 
Ictnghihood of the Indian Empire. 

• • 

The “Scientific Amerciau" of M irch 2^, i8(;6, has the following : — 

“London oculists are up in aims agiinst the very serious d loger to 
the commnnity caused by thf* electric liuht. Several emmeot eye doc- 
tors ate agreed on the point that unless a slop is pul to the exposure of 
uncovered electric lights in the streets nod in shops and offices nearly 
ail the population will become blind. Experts are so gieatly exer- 
cised in the matter lb it they even suggest that Parliament should take 
ii up, aud prohibit the use of pUiu glass globes for electric lights unless 
they are propeily shaded." 

Commenting on this, a London electrical journal says: 

“ It is not customary to look at the Sun, aud not eveti the most enthu- 
siastic elcctuc.ian w«nild suggest that naked arcs and me rtidescent fi* i- 
Mienis were objects to b“ g izc<| at without limo. B it 11 iked arc lights 
are not usually placed s<» as to come withm the hue of siglit, 
and when they do so arculrutally, whatever may result, the injury 
to the eye is quite perceptible. The filameiii rrf a glow lamp, on the 
other band, is most likely to meet the eye, but a frosted bulb is 
an extremely simple and common way of entirely g“ttmg over that 
thffif’ulty. Tne whole trouble can be easily retpedied by the use of 
propeily frosted or closed glass globes. In anv case, however, the 
actual permanent injury to the ey^ by tli- glowing filament is no greater 
than that due to an ordinary gas flame.” 

You can avoid looking at the Sun but your eye cannot escape a long 
line of electiic lamp'., 

• # 

Mr. Harry de Windt is a gteat traveller. bad been to Siberia three 
times, in 1887, in 1890 and in 1891 He has besides travelled from 
Pekin to Calais by land. Recently be siitted on a tour fropi New 
York to London by Alaska, the B*hriog Strait and Sd)eria. He will 
be out eight months, half of the time being spent in the sunless polar 
regions. Born of English fatner and French mother, in 1856, near 
Paris, he has the hardihood and eccemiiciiy of both the nations. 

• • 

The Michigan Supreoie Court of th* United States, Am'*rica, has 
decided that a critic, however hostile, is oot amenable to a sui: 
for libel aud damages. But for wdful misstatement of any material 
fact cmitaioed in the book and attack on the private character 
of the ainh'ir, he m ly l)e li**ld to account. The rapid development 
of the judge-made law of libel in India requires a check. 

• 

* • 

PanciiananD\ has his compeer in Europe in angel G ibiiel. He has 
the power of possessing young women aud more — of giving the past> 
the present and the fuinre of a hum lu life. Such is the announcement 
ffoin Pans, ihe spokesman or rather woman being Mdlle. Cud Ion, 
a young lady of twenty tliree and personal attractions. She has 
maddened all Patis. Her house in Rue de Paradis is always crowded. 
All the puncipal newspapers publish reports about her. M. Zola 
tittho Went to her discovered nothing sutpiisiog. But the representa- 
tive of the Fij^ro was strm k and ch inned. H** was informed of 
many things connected with his piivaie life and jmnualistic cairer 
which were only known to himself. Sh^ has predicted the advent of a 
heroin Paris, who will delivei France from radicalism and soci dism. 
She sees a near Enropean war, in which France will suffer mntilition. 
There will be a uommnne worse th.an th it of 1871. 

A hero may come or not, but she is now the heroine of France. 

• * 

The French Academy of Medicine have decided to divide the Saint 
Panl prize of ;^io,ooo for h remerly for diphtheria between M, Monx 
of the Pasteur Laboratory and M. Behring of Berlin. Shall we tak' 
*1 tbeq that a remedy has been found for the disease ? 


The G iverninent of India prize of a lakh of rupees for cure of .snake 
bile remains uarew.irded, although we are reminded by Dewan Baha- 
dur M 'Uihhai J isbhai that ancient India possessed the art. The 
Dew.in B diadiir ill opening the New Arya M^^dical School at Anund 
Ru-shi’s \V »<li q iited S irg^oii-General M. C Fmiiell, who, in his ad- 
dess at ihe Coovoc itum of the M idr.is Uuiveisily 10 1878, thus re- 
feired to the excellence of the ludiiu system of medicine : 

‘ When the G '^'^ks came to ludia with Alexander, they found, 
a»noug ill#* liaces of Civiliz itiMn which raised their astonishment and 
admiiatioii, the ptaciice of 111 ‘ licme fir advanced. Tuns Airian in- 
foiins us : ‘TueG eci iu pliysiciau found nu remedy against the bites 
of .‘.iiak'*s, but ibe IikIi.ius cui»*d those who happened to fall under 
tint m sf irmne.’ A id, rogain, N^arebus informs us ; ‘ Alexander hav- 
ing -all the mobt skilful Indian physicians about his peisoii, Caused a 
piorl.i*iniiou to be m ide ihriuighoiit the c imp, that whoever might be 
iHttrii l>y one of tbes- sn ikes should fitrhvvuh tep lir to the Royal 
I* iviliou to b- cuied.’ Tins was 300 year- before Cin isr, and now in 
1878, iivoe Ilian 2,0 :)0 y'^ars after, we hive tlie G ivernmeiil of India 

.Old Di. .S loitl vaioiy (^ff.iing a re.wud for lb- pterion-; but lost kii<»w- 
Icdge Tuese physiriaus are also said to bav- m ide other cures * 

* Not only did the G'eeks derive much infoi rnatiou direct, 
duiiiig Alex imiei’i aoil Ins successoi’s invasion of Imli.i, but fiom the 
E^ypti.ios iubsrij leiiily .lod tliey ow-d ilieir knowleilge to some mys- 
t-noiis nation of lb- E isl Indii, no doubt. Bit our iiid-bieduess to 
I'ldia can be more diiectly traced soinMvb.it liter. Wiien Bagdad, 
iiiidrr the C ilipl»> .aficr the d sii iictiou of A ex mdria, became the 
gical seat of le lining, m-<licine w is cidtiv iied with much diligence 
and su •C'*ss Hindu physK t Ills were invited to settle in Arabia, and 
the works of Ciiarak, .Sn^riit a, and the Treatise, called Nidrin, were 
li lll■^l.ltcd and studied by the Ar ibians in the .1 lys of H nun and 
Miiisui, A. D. 773 With the gieat wave of Mussulrniu conquest 
winch sore.nl along th- shores of the M'*dMet raiieaii, medicine and 
mi h-mitics were Drougiit oy ih- A'abiaii-. to Spam, and found .acon- 
gf*ni.il home III the S ir.iceiui C illeges of the Ibenaii Peiiiiisiila, The 
.\t ibians weie not only gieat phynciaus, hnt famous alcliemisls, and 
l ) then i- idlings we owe ill- found ilion of those sciences which have 
imw ginwn to ilie f.nr <liiiieiisions of modern in-ilicine and chemistry. 

“ file sience of niedice ‘h is to do with eveiythmg that concerns man’s 
niateii li comfoit and safety, not only to cure, but to prevent disease, 
and thus the very elements from subj-ris of its investigaUQii.’ Your 
ancestors heic again seem to me to have forestalled modein civiliz itioii. 
Puie wairr eiiougii and ample enough for all wants, is the great 
ciy now of our huge cities iu E'lrope, finuks to the teachings of 
morlein hygiene. If I am tint mistaken, youi ancestors, especially the 
B' ihiiiins, li.id gr.i^p-d this fact ages ago, 

I hive said enough, I think, to cnuvince you that medicine is not a 
science which ihe p-ople of I idii of ill people, aud especially the 
lirahm iis, siiould <ie>pise or neglect. It origmated with you, aud the 
prejudices which now debar you fiom its study, bail 110 existence in 
your olden age." 

♦*# 

The tri.al of Mts. E nily Ghose, a daughter of the late Koylas 
Chunder Bose, ch irged with poisoning by arsenic her husband, 
the R-v. Baindi Cuuni Guose, a Native Chnstiaii clergyman 
of the Cburcli of England in ch irge of St. Saviour's Cliiircb, 
cimmciiced on Tuesday at the Criminal Sessions, before Mr. 
i Justice Tievelyaii and a special jury. The Coronei’s jury had 
found nothing against her, but the Chief Magistrate, under legal 
advice, sent her ud. Mi. Du m#*, the officuimg Siaiidiiig Counsel, 
piosecuies, while Messrs. AHen and W. H. Kuight defend the pri- 
soner. Ill an iinu>ii illy long st:itein-ut, Mr. Dunne opened the case, 
j giving a synopsis, with occasional cnmmenis of his own, of the 
evidence 1 eem <le I at th- m igistei lal euquii y, 

I Indian M igistiaies h.ivc grown w.sr. Tiicy no longer order the 
•oreseiice of the ch vidim indip to dep rse to an occunence in its front, 
but rcqiiiie a plan of the place wli-ie a ciinie is said to have 
been commitied. Tlie fust person ex iinmed by Mr. Dunne was a 
drauglitsmaii who proved the plan of the house. Tlie next 

witness w.is a simieni of 15, a N ilive Ciirislian, who deposed to 
accompanying the prisoner to one S »lomo 1 (• lia'ged in the 

m igisir.iie’s court with abeim nt of m order, and set free by 
him) then to a di^p-iisary and to her administeiing four times 

a white powder sm-llmg canipnor to her hmband who voinii- 

ted and pinged after each close He also spoke to MiS. Chose 

throwing the evacuations mio a drain downstaiis. Another 

boy, imicb younger, said that he had seen the piisoner admi- 
Misici something to the d-ceased after which he vomilied. Alfred 
D iivnes, an agent and broker, wno had lived with the Ghoses for 
rive days b-fore Mi. G'lose died, had found him all right the morninj; 
of the day of his death. He deposed ; 

‘•I went upstairs about a quarter p.ast seven to ask Mr. Gbose if 
be was going to service tbit iivirnnig. I called out to M» 
Gbose, and receiving im reply, I went upstairs. I then found. 
Mr. Chose on Ins sloinach with his hands stretched. Aiis. 

Chose was in tlie room upstairs. 1 fiist called out to Mr. 

Chose, and receiving no reply, 1 put my hand on him, and found 

he was cold. 1 then put my hand on his wrist, and found he bad no 
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pulse. I said, * Mrs. Gliose, what is this ?’ She said, ‘ cholera, cholera,* 
and put her h.mdkercliief to her eyes. She asked me to turn the body. 

1 told her fh.u she might h; 4 ve c<»me to mein the motning. I would 
have got her the l>c«4i ti<»cfor avadable. She said, ‘ What is the use of 
talk as he IS dead now.* No further conversation took place. I saw 
some vomit in a basin. There was a very bad smell in the room. I 
noticed that she was not weeping. I know a man named .Solomon. 

I saw him at the house at .ibooi eight o’clock. A« eight o’clock Mrs. 
Chose aske<l me to go to the thamia and fetch a consiahle. Slie said 
that the Mohamedans were veiy trpublesonie, and unless a c<»ostahle 
was there to keep order, they would rush upstairs to see Mr. Chose. 

1 saw several .Mohamedans outside. I went to the Colhiiga Th mna 
between 8 and 9 o’chtck, and gave information of Mr. (those’s death, 
which I said was due to cholera. I returned wiih a coiistahle, whom I 
placed at the gate. I was piesent when Mr. Dowling, liie undertaker, 
came to the house at eleven o’clock. I ihm’t remember prisoner say- 
ing Hiiylhing to Dowling. After that I saw prisoner and Solomon out- 
side. M«s. Gliose told me ilial they weie going to Dowling’s to at- 
r.iiige about the funeral, and tn get a death certifirare. I s.iid I would 
try and get a <leath ceiiifirate, as it was a case (»f chol#‘ra. I went 
with Solomon and Mrs. Chose to Messrs. South anrl .Sianistieet in 
l^iuirrumioll.di, Messis. Scott, Tlioinson & Co., in Esplanade, and 
Mes.srs, Bithg ite & Co. I ihen went to Dr. W dIace. a«»d to a Native 
doctor in J. inn B»zir. Soiomoo and Mis. Otiose suggested going to 
the Native doctor. 1 don’t remember the Native doctor’s name, but 
1 can recognise him. I did not get a death ceitihcate from anybody, 
and I returned to the house. There is a dispensaiy about 400 yards 
away from the deceased’s house.” 

Other pel sons have been examined to prove, if not the actual ad- 
ministration by the wife of arsenic of which the husband died, but of 
her behaviour after death, to shew that she knew the cause and had 
helped it, was anxious to suppress all enquiry after death, and 
had gone the length of offering bribes to the police. The trial has 
not yet ended. 


NOTES & LEADERETTES. 

OUR OWN NEWS 
& 

TfIR WEEK’S TELKCR VMS IN BRIEF, WITH 
OCCASIONAL COMMENTS. 

The divinity that doth hedge a king is no guarantee against vaillant- 
jsm. Western Republican States equally with Monarchical Empires 
are a prey to it. That crime is a growth of modem civilization and 
has not yet travelled to the East. Here the assassination of kings, 
though not unknown, is due to other causes than socialism. Wad- 
ing through blood to a throne is an Eastern potentat e’s privilege. 
But he has been always safe from his sulijects. Religious fana- 
ticism is, however, rivalling socialism. We have had a taste nf it in 
British India. Now comes the intelligence of such a diabolical 
murder from the Oriental Kingdom of Persia. The King of 

Kings, the Shah Nasiruddin of Persia was shot by a 

fanatic while entering a shrine near Teheran on Friday, May 
His Majesty was at once conveyed to his Palace, and died at 

four in the afternoon. A telegram received by the Persian Consul- 

General at Bombay from Teher.m, slated that the Shah was 
assassinated by a B ibee, His M ijesly had gone to the celebrated 
mosque of Shahz.ida Abdul Azim which is situated five miles from 
the Persian capital, for the purpose of worshipping. As he was 
entering the compound of the mosque ihc fanatic shot him dead 
with a revolver, the bullet entering the Shah’s neck. The murderer 
was immediately arrested. It seems that the Babees belong to a 
new religion established about sixty years ago in Persia by Moizii 
All Mahomed, who was shot by order of the Shah Nasiruddin, and 
whose followers have now taken this revenge. The name of the 
assassin is Muza M.ihonied R-za. He is a follower of Djcmaleddin. 
He has confessed his crime and named eight accomplices. The 
eldest son of the Shah, Governor of Ij,pah,an, his mother not being 
of royal blood, has been excluded from succession. Mnznfferuddin, 
the second son, was proclaimed the next Shah and suinmonrd to 
Teheran from Azerbaijan. He was enthroned at Tabreez on May 3. 
Great Britain, Russia and Turkey have recognized Moz iffer as the Shah 
of Persia. The Consul-General at Bombay had issued invitations 
for an evening party, in conneclinn with the Shah’s Jubilee, which 
was of course abandoned. Immediately the news of the assassina- 
tion w^s made known, the Imperial Standard was hoisted half-mast 
at all public buildings and also on the ships in harbour. The 
Consul-General telegraphed the sad news to the Viceroy and Lord 
Sandhurst, and in ^uurse of the day received symputlieltc messages 
in 'reply. 


The May Day celebration passed off in Europe generally in a quiet 
manner. Only in Vienna, serious rioting took place. The police 
and nuliiaiy were summoned. Numbers of rioters were injuied, 
and many anests made. 


Thf. whole Italian force advancing in ihiee columns has relieved 
the Adigrat garrison. 

Earl Grey has arrived at Buluwayo, and telegraphs that he considers 
the hack or the Maiabele revolt is broken, and that BnInwHyo is now 
as safe as London. The column froir^ .Salisbuiy, with which Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes is, has defeated the Matabele near Gwelo, killing thirty 
nf them. 

Thkfr: hundred and Mounted Infantry and 1 50 men of the Middlesex 
Regiment sailed for the Cape on Saturday. Mr. Merriman, member 
of the Cape Council, brought forward a motion in the House of 
Assembly that an addiess be sent to the Queen to consider the revoca- 
tion or alteration of the Chartered Company’s charter. 

At the opening of the Volksraad, President Kruger made a speech, in 
which he said that he hoped for the assistance of the assembly in 
developirrg the prosperity of the Transvaal which had been interrupted 
by Jameson’s raid. The foreign relations of the Republic, he said, 
were fiiendly, and the Transvaal and tlie Orange Free Slate were dis- 
cussing the ques tion of a closer union. Nu mention was made of the 
Uitlandets’ grievances in the speech. 

Mr. Chamberlain read in the House of Commons a telegram from 
Sir Hercules Robinson, stating that he had not the slightest hint 
of Dr. Jameson’s raid which came upon him as a bolt from the blue. 
Mr. Cha mberlain said he placed implicit confidence in Sir H. Robin* 
bun’s statement. 


Mr. Cecil Rhodes has tendered his resignation to the Chartered 
Company, and the Board of Directors are now considering 
the same. He has also tendered his resignation as member of 
the privy Council to* Mr. Chamberlain, and offered to return to 
England immediately. The majority of English papers urge gener- 
ous ireaMinent of Mr. Rhodes for the sake of the great work he 
has done in South Africa which may he lost without him. 
Mr. Hawksley, Solicitor to the Chartered Company, cabled to Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes at Gwelo on the 4th that, owin g to the altered situatioir 
in Rhodesia, the Board hesitate to accept his resignation, and they 
H*.k what Mr. Rhodes’s view is, Mr. Rhodes cabled on the 6lh to let 
his resignation wait, “as we fight the Matabele again to-morrow’ 
The Board next day resolved to defer the acceptance of Messrs. 
Rhodes and Beil’s resignations, but this was only temporarily ap- 
proved by certain Directors, who consider the resignation of Mr, 
Rhodes and Beit to be inevitable, otherwise they will resign themselves. 

A SHARP skirmish has taken place near Akasheh between three 
squadrons of Cavalry and 300 Dervish Camelmen, in which the latter 
were repulsed with heavy loss. The Egyptian loss was trivial. 
Captain Fettan was slightly wo unded. 


A COMMERCIAL treaty between Japan and Sweden has been signed at 
Stockholm. 


Owing to the famine in Tonqnin, the French Government has abolish- 
ed the duty on rice from Honkong until June. 


Li-Hung-Chang has been sumptuously received by the Czar and 
Czarina at Larskoe Sein, their summer residence. The Chinese 
ambassador, after attending the Czar’s coronation, will visit •the courts 
of the Treaty Powers partly with a ^ew to obtaining an increase of 
five to eight per cent, in ad valorem import duties at the treaty ports 
ill China. 


Notwithstanding semi-official denial regarding the railway line to 
Herat, the Swe/ confirms the statement that it is to be laid from Merve 
\Q KusLk with a norihera tctmiQUi ninety-four milts from Herat. 
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SEVENTEEN and eleven deaths from cholera took place at 

Alexandria on May 5. 

Lord Wenlock has been presented with the freedom of the cify of 
York. In a speech made on the occasion he dwelt upon the 
importance of railway extension in India, and praised the excellent 
woik done in the M idras Piesidency in this direction. 

The Indian Parliam-ntary C un nittee wrote to Lord Genrjje Hamilton, 
urjjing him to exempt from all doty all cloths m ide in lodii or im- 
ported, which contain no yarn higher than twenties. Lord G**orge 
h;fs replied reciting at some length his reaions for declining to disturb 
the recent equitable arrangement. 

- 

The A/ivocn/e of Lucknow reports that 

“Tbe Collector of .Sh ihj »h iOD'ir’s Orderly has been sentenced to 
two months’ imprisonment for using service stamps.” 

An orderly of an official is entitled to many ^‘xtra emolnments. Is lit* 
pot competent, like his m ister, to send his piivate letiers under officiril 
frank ? 

Again :~ 

" A sweeper of Rijoonr who .'iMowed his fp'e years old girl to play on 
the public road and to l)e roo over by a cani.ige has been seoienced 
t<r five months’ iinpiisoninent.” 

Who is the owner of the carriage ? Has the driver been proseruled for 
negligence, or Is the father alone in ide responsii)le for ilie death of 
the child ? The magistrate was evidently anxious mote for the 
safely of the carriage than of the girl cinshed iiodei its wheels. A jocose 
fiiend of oiirs once warned a man talking by the side of a carnage to 
move away lest he might injure the wheels by their going over his feet. 
T^ie Indian Penal Cod»» prescribes penalties for not taking ordci 
with one’s property and aniin lU. Uitder which law was the .sweeper 
fHiniithed for letting loose Ins child not to kdl but to be killed? We 
smell a rat. We hope our contempoiary will publish the full facts 
and the judgment of the magistrate. 


We quote the same paper again ; 

“ The friends of female education will be glad to learn that in a 
marriage at Meet ut the services of the P.uidiis weie not requited to 
conduct the marriage. The bride, daughter of Lola Ram Chandra, 
cloth merchant, was suificienily well versed in Saiiskni so ‘was the 
biide-grooin a graduate, to conduct iheir poiiioii of the work.” 

Was the piiest entirely discarded? Theie are various kinds of 
marriage. To what class docs the present belong ? It could not 
be a valid marriage as is now ordmaiiiy lui lersloorl. 'Phe priest is 
indispensable. He is as much needed for the learned as for the 
lynorant. He is the chief witness to (he matiimonial tie. 

The Simla or rather the Hyderabad biibeiy case has entered a new 
phase. Mr. Monumohuii Ghose lias been retained for the defcMice. 

e . . - 

We read in tte Madura Mail : 

The month of Febinary, 1896, was in one respect the most rein.aik- 
ahle ill the world’s history. ll and no full vtoon, J.inuary had two 
full moons, and s<»»had March, but February had none. Do you 
realise what a rate thing in nature that was ? It had not occurred 
i»inrr the creation of the world. And it will noi o cur again, arroiding 
In the coiiiputaiion of asii onoiners, for how long do yon think ? Two 
nmlion, five hundred thousand (2.500,000) years ! Wa.s not that a 
liuly woncWjrfnI month?” 

This appears in the column of News and Nores. Theie is 
nothing to shew that it is original news and 110 leprodnction fiom 
'Uiy other journal. Ongmal or tioi, it is wotideifiil to be sure, and 
<he originator has succeeded in his object. The news has ap- 
peared in Midiira, if not anywhere else, and now sees the ligi i in Cal- 
cutta. Our coiiteinpiirary publi'.hes the strange non-occurrence without 
-'uy comment or note. We cannot silently pass it on to our readers. 
I* is all bosh of course. It could not have been .seriously 
meant. Yet there are people who will be set aihiiikmg by the 

strange news. To save them any trouble we will point out that the 

first day of Febiuary began on the second d ly after a full moon. 

13^1 was thus the day for a new and the 28th for a full moon. 

28ih of Februiry was remarkable for two natural phenomena — 
the full moon (|nd a lunar eclipse. That was also the day for the tele- 

hration of the Ao/f, not with red powder but flowers. It was pre- 

®rmnenily a full moon night. 


Corporation, the amalgamated area gained two se.ais. So there are now 
3 subnrb in Commissioners in that Committee instead of one. Almost 
all th* o'd m“inbers among the elected Commiisioners have been 
re-elected. O ily four have gone out. 


The Madtas Standufd of M iy 2 writes : — 

“ W«i are ilesired to diaw .aitenlion to the fact that on Wednesday 
and Tniirsday nigliis at the Vi'^tot la Public Hall, during the peifoirn- 
ances given by ihe S ninders-(i »nld Combination, absolutely no Police 
assistance w.is piovided for die legolation of vehicular iratfic. We 
ran quite lOMlerst lod the stupid sy>tein obtaining by which the per- 
forming comp ioy, professional or amateur, is expected to pay for 
Polire attendance. Th»* question therefore arises whether this aiio- 
malous practice should not be abolished, if only on the pnnciple that 
wherever two or tlnee are g.itli'"red together in lawful or unlawful 
.assernbly there tlie polirem iti should be present lo guard against 
.irclclents and offences. To expect fb it he should be remunerated by a 
<*onipany which is m tre or less ihdiffr:;i ent as tri how its audience comes 
to or goe^ from its show, for this service, is plainly a matter of un- 
warranted ex iction, and we ate glad to notice that the Saiitiders- 
Goiild Comp my, on principle, dnl not apply for the services of the 
Police, notwiliisianding tliat on the fiisl night there were two 

acculents of a more or less seii >ns naiiire .at the g ites of the halt. 
To onr mind a Cocm Conniiny may be reason ibly charged for Police 
seivices seeing that order tniul be preseived among eager, excited 
mobs, blit as leganls the regulanoii of vebiciil ir iiaffr: at any other 
for 111 of public ftinrtioii, the services of the protectors of public safety 
should be freely given. 

The question raised by onr southern contemporary is not to be 
lightly answered. Yet if is a milter which rerpnres solution. It is 
not easy to mike a distinction between occasions when tiie Police 
should be supplied free or on payment. The rule ought to be that 

except on special occasions arul for special purposes to be n.amed, 
the Police must not expert payment lull do the ordinary work 

as a public duty. The Police are same in Madias as in Calcutta. 

You are expected to p,ay for every service done, and when you pay or 
Hie made to pay you are. supplied with more men than yon require. 
The Calcutta Police have thus opened a source of income which is not 
unacceptable to Government. A vicious system has grown up lo 
ask for payment on the slightest pretext. That cannot be tolerated. 


The Pftlice are idenlifred witli nppresiion. Not only the honour of 
individuals is safe but ihe Police Commissioner has extended his hands 
to men’s pockets. He has imposed a lax nnsanctioiicd by law or re- 
gulations. More of it in our next. 

The vveek has been full of m irriages. The expiring month of Rai- 
s.»kh IS auspicious for happy unions and has been loo much iitiiired 
iiecause the following month-, h ippen to be inauspicious. 


Rains ate repmtecl from several districts of Bengal. We had two 
good hlioweis at Calcutta this week. Rut the mortality from cholera 
iiiaint.iins its higii Hgnie. 


The fidlovving telegram d.ncd Peshawai, M ly 3, appears in the 
Itshman of May 4 : 

“ L'ciiien ant Strvrns, of the 2o:li Pnnj ib Inf.inliy, whiLst placing 
Ills pome-, into .1 horse box at tlie P ‘sh iw ir C tnionmenl station on 
Friday, the 1st M ly, was stabbed fiom behind.. Tiie assassin tried to 
escape, but was capiniea. rime about 9'3‘^ man is sup- 

posrii lo be Siid.in Knaii, a Soinwiti Inim me country west of 
Rajawar and a follower ofth-H idd i Mnlla. H"; was tiied onS itu»- 
day and executed at about i P.M. Lienienant-Sievriis is doing well, 
and hopes, aie eiiieitained tliat lie m ly get ovei tins tf*riible calamity.” 

This is swifi (or shall we say? wiln) J isiice, No. It is frontier 
justice, the justice of the Frontier Cnmes Act. The Pithanwas 
arrested, tiied, sentenced and ex-cnicd vviihni 15^^ homs of the crime. 
Yet not so long a time I Auoiher iclegi am dated May 6 says ; 

“ The fate of the iiuii deter did not lake long to decide. M iking the 
attack at half-p >si nine he was lri«d a» h ilf-past eleven, and by half- 
past one the capital sentence had been completed. In sncIi cases 
of nnpiovoked minder .sliori shriving has the best moral effect, and 
Peshawar 15 to be cmigratiila.ed on having a Deputy Commissioner 
stiong enough to take prompt a-'timi an i the? rhy disconr ige future 

crimes of the sort. Tne lesson has been needed long and will nut 
be lost.” 

“The would-be murderer was cap'ured by a porter named Devi 
Dial, who h'lppened to be in the vicinity, and at once admitted 
h iving come in from tin* frontier with the deliberate intention of 
killing a European.” Saida Kuan, it is also leporled, was 25 years 
of age, was a Shmwarinfihe Baimar district, and attempted the life 
of the Lieuicnaui with an Afghan knife. The execution was of course 


At the election of the General or the ruling Committee of the Calcutta 
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public ami ivus ...tended by a bu-e b.idy of tronps of .be Ha.Msnn. 
Whatever its effect on those who attended, the prisoner was sm.y 
that it W..S not mme pnblic. “ The prisoner, who w .s a n.iser- 
abie, nndeveloped si.ipl.no, not only ackoowledeed lus umb, hot 
hraysrd of 0, and went cheerfnily to h.s doom, disapooinled o,.ly that 
ihe^poiice hml refused to fi.st t ike him round the city and exhibit him 
to the people.” 

There will he a dis ippoinlmpot, iudeea, if M^. Maude does not 
limiie m the Birthday Gazette. 

The quirk desp.itrh of fan.i.ir.s may satisfy Riitish reveoqe, hot It is 
baldly a deter, eiit lomiiiyis to f.tith who hope to a.ttio Heaven 
through BriUish hlood. 

I.ieu.enant Stevens, has not, as was fond'y hoped, smvived h,s 
wound. He died on Thursday I i-^t. 


■Every one taking an Iiiteie-t 11. India ooi-h, ,0 know someihmo 
of the chararler of the roiinliy, its inhabitants, tis lesonires and 
its commeici.il fiiia„ri,,l and educational condition. The develop- 
ment of the couiitty to the teqniimenis of modem t ivihz .lion 
demands a knowledt;e of these subjects mitt h mme tlian of a.iy- 
thim; else. 15 ut the subjects are so v.ist and vatied ih it it is not 
possible for everybody to study each in detail, thonsh i- 

desirahle to have a )jeiie..d idea of the mam feaiiitcs of al'. 

It is for the latter purpose that the “ Sta.istic.il Arias of India " was 
first prepared by the Government of India in 18S6. “ Since .hen 
anolher census of India has been taken and the Atlas has now 
(in the Slid edition) been revised and bioU(;ht up to tlaie.” It con- 
sists Ilf tinny five maps and diat>iams illuslratmo India’s Piiysic.d 
Conf.8Urat.on, Geolo8y. Kauifall, IriiKarion, Famine. Crops, Fmesl 
conseivation, Horses and Live-stock, Economic Minerals, Railway, 
Prices, Foreisn Trade, Finance and T.ixalion, Revenue and Ren. 
systems, the People, LinKuajes and Reliuions, E Incation, Emiura- 
tion and Fend.toiy .States. The v-.lne of ihe m.ips and diaK.a.ns 

has been considerably enhanced by espl.nato.y ch ipters, which have 

been wiiUen by Sir E C, Rock, I).. W. Kmg, Mr John Eh..., 

Mr, GeniRe Watt, Mr. B. Ribheiump, Mr. J. E. O’Conor, and 

Veterin .ry.Lie.i.enant H. F. Pc.se, possessors special knowledue of 
the subjects. In the maps, cle.riness has been secured by the o.nissimi 
of all unimp .riant details. Toe r.oject ha, been not to Rive mere 
compendiil of technical rnfoinvriion, hut to sum up, as stmrily ami 
clearly as possible, the leadmc pomis. It is true that some of the 

subjects are still wrapped op m obscmity, but the maps give all up to 

date ii.foi .nation. They as well as the diagrams are singularly neat and 
the explan .tory chapters sufficiently li.ci I, In every way the publica- 
tion is an iiyreeable ndditioii to a library. 

Wk will glean fiom the Atlas a f-w facts regarding the water supply 
of India," both natural ami artificial. The subject engages a deal 
of public atienlioii, mainly as regiids drinking water. 


LOOKING at a map of India one cannot but be situck with the vasl- 
ress of Ibe connliy. The physical fe.rinres are ag.iiii so w*ll-iegi.h.led 
that It in.iy ivilliniil hesitation Ire said to he niie nf iiatnie’s f.ivonriles. 
Theie arc cotiiiliies whose immensity does not compare imf.ivmir.ibly 
with that of India, hnt there the maik of special favour is generally want- 
ing. Egjpt, for instance, which is one of the most fertile lands in the 
wmid, has an area mme ih .ti a thud nf that of India. Cmup.ttin... the 

inhabited and ntllivaied aieas nf the two cnmitiie-, the lint, si, 
ptovinces in India exclusive nf. he live Smtes arc, however, eq.t.d 

tn ahont f .1 ly-t w. E^yp's. I’ns pi-"mineiice is .liie to the physical 
confignr.uum of Indi t. The llmi ti.iyan range in the notth stmdmg 
“like a high w id honnlmg and pioterluig a rich gatilen,” and 
regulating Us singnlarly mi qne di.iin ige system, conliihntes vastly 
to the wealth and fetiilily of the conulry. “ The Ilun.ilay.ui range 
stops and hnitls the vapour blown in frnm th: sea and gives 
it back to Indi.t in rams and ferlibimg streams. B-yond lie the 
steppes of Asia, dry or arid and onprofitable.” “ Even the drainage 

thatflowsdown the north side of the gieat mountain wall is catried 

half to Ihe east and half to the west in the, two mighty rivers which 
become the Indus and the llrahmapiura respectively, hugging the vety 
foot of the wall, niitil they are able u (i id openings thiougk whuh 
■i)ut 'Sonthwatd into the Indian continent. Tims the 

northern drainage to which geograpliif ally the ttans-Himalayan region 

would seem to have a ptescriplivc nglu is almo.t unfai.iy captured 


by Indi.t, and by its fe.lillring setvice fiees its master fiom all fear of 
iiv.tliy fttmi the lands beynnd the immnlam zone,” Anoihe, remaik- 
.tide fraitue IS the monniatn wall on the west coasl-lhe Sahyad.i 
r,i,.ge wltich attests the vapout-b.inging winds of the South West 
mousonn tml de p.ivrs the c.mul.y lyi"K l'> the lee side of a sufficient 
tainf-dl. Nc.tily the whole of the dtainage flows towaids the east. 
And the alhtvtal detttttts Im.ne by tbr stieams coninbnies to the 
fmtuattnn of a tich soil of cms.detahlr agiicul.nral value, riuts 
the prr ultaily favmuable phystcal cmifiguratmu of India is a key 
ibe dislilintimn of the rainfad, clmitle and agricultural wealth, as 

of tl»« va5t JiihI vaiiefl popnl.'iii')i». 

ImliMS pssiMitiHlIy iin a.^iiciHinal rouiil.y and a^' i'^ilturc clepencls 
moisliue. Moisture is available iu the forms of rain and at- 
.noH'bfiic vap.Mir, i i ver-llonds and iiuindalions, shallow tank^ 
anti ponds retpniion of moi.t.irp m soil, nvers frd hv snow and 
monm.im sp-m^s niitlcit^ioniifl teservoir and dcpp lakes or sut face 
ivsr-ivoiis. The distnhnimn of tliMse ovrr India is very unequal. 

S’. me pioviiices ate plcntilully supplied, while in olhrrs 

a.iitioal mr.ms ate resorted to. Varmits methods are appli- 
..fi ft.r a mote or less umfoim supply all over the coiintiy, with 
some of which, as for instance canaU, Indians were familiar before 
ih- otGupation of the Cfuintty by the Riitish. These meihons are 
ot rniiise vaned accrdinK to the requirements of the different 

pt, .Vinces, rite Indo-GioKciic allu'unm from Pesliaw.ir to Calcull.i 
is .» level trac, si.^htly raised above the sea level. Under this tract 
,„etihes a steady zone, s.iaketl with fresh water forming a vast 
iin.lfi-ionnd resetvoir. Tiii-S ie-.civi)ir is utilized for water supply 
hy sii.knig wells. “It is moie largely used in the central section 
(.,f the. alluvium) than at either extremity, because towards the 
Wt'^.ft'in f»i Puiij il> end, the w.uer lies al too g«eat a distance for the 
sm face of the soil to admit of us being lifted without great labour 
and expense, while towaids the eastern or Bengal end, ram and 
moiMuie aic so plentiful as to m.ike iriigatinn unnecessary.” Hence 
the N -W. P. IS “ well” watered far in excess of any other province. 
In the Piinjih s>stem of iriigaiion “whole rivers of great size aie 
liftrnlhodily into caii.ils constiiicied just above the foot of the Hun.v 
l.iy.vs and are spre.vl over the plains in a netwoik of distributing 
channels. A veiy laige portion of Western and Ceiural India is a large 
plateau of basaltic rocks, consisting of successive sheets of igneous 
oiufluv known as the Decccun Traps. It is like a huge sponge and 
contains “ so laige a pioporlion of rich, black, water holding soil that 
it seeks for no other form of water supply.” The formations of 
Peninsular India are Archaerin consisting of haul crystalline rocks 
—gneisses, schists and granites. They are extremely old, in fact, the 
ol(lv*st ro be f.)niul mi the fare of the earth. They have been 
subjected to a high degree of meiamorphison and are conseqneniiy 
“covered with ris. tires, coir.igaimn s, and hollows, in which siirfire 
water can be CMlIecied with or wii limit the aid of artificial means.” 

The nateial supply of water is thus veiy considerable in Indr«, 
and the existing and possible functions ofaitlfv'ial irrigation show thU 
It can be rx'ended to a very small piopotiien of the total area. 
There ate 33 millions of uncnliivaied acres which can be m.ule 
rulliirable and '43 millimis of cultivated acres whose produce 
can he largely increased by irrigalimi. And the Governnirni 
recognizes a “gteat duty before it in aiding the culiivatmg popnl-‘‘ 
tinn— either by loans of money or hy engineering assistaiTTe— to nu»ke 
extended use of vaiious foims of water and moisture available 10 

them.” 


RltfS & RA WET. 

Saitifdiiy^ May p, 

now A MAGISTRATE ERRS TO PRE- 
SERVE PRESTIGE. 

Wk have already piiblishrd (yY. & R. of 25th March) 
the judgment of Mr. L. P. Shirres. the District Ma- 
(risirate of Dacca, in the complaint of a weaitny 
citizen against the police for wrongful restraint an 
assault accompanied with violence. 1 hat ’ 

,is we said, is possible only in a country like n 
where judicial and ex^rculive functions j 

ed ill the same official. The complainant had c 
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many witnesses. Procf^sstis ii.id l)t;cn takeii out. A 
(>w among them were examitietl. AH of tliem 
happened to l)e public servants whose prospects of 
pay and promotion, or at least ot peace, depend 
upon tliegood will of Mr. >l)irres. Every one 
of them (iepo.sed to the arrest and the dragging. 
TItc dragging could not be a gentle oper.ition. 
The complainant’s vakils desiretl to prove tlie 
violent character of the. assault. They applieil 
for time to produce other witnesses — men iin- 
, connected with either the police or tlie M.igistr.icy 
and, therefore, better able to depose to tlie l.icts. ; 
No Magistrate that was not prejudiced on beh.iK 
of the accused could refuse such an .application. Mr. 
Shirres, however, in the exercise of that discretion ; 
which is vested in the trying M.igistrate, refuseil | 
the prayer. With him judici.d discretion, in 
stead of being a science, probably means un- 
lettered license. “ I see no reason to gr.int the 
petition ” is his curt reply. That short sen- 
tence embodies his reason for the. refn.sal. 1 he 
accused had not been called. I hey had not ex.iinin- 
ed any wilnesse.s. Upon the evidence, however, 
such as it was, tendered by the prosecution, Mr. 
Shirres held it vv.is provetl that music is never al- 
lowed near the Culcheries. As a matter of f.u.i, it 
was only one or two witnesses, inferior clerks of the 
Magistracy, that had said so. Our inform.ition is 
that it is only in ordinary processions that music is so 
prohibited. The unpublished rule docs not apply to 
processions which are costly and whose magnilicencc 
is greater than usual. The reason is obvious. Such 
jirocessions arc r.ire in even that city of shows.* 
The procession of the Bysakhs, it was known from 
the beginning, would be a grand affair. Hence, 
the usual interdiction ol music did not ap|)ly to them 
and it w.is not mentioned in the license. Mr. Shirres, 
however, having come to the conclusion that music 
is never, allowed in the vicinity of the Cntcheries, in- 
dulges in a clap-trap for blinding the superior Courts 
and the public lie says that " the nece.ssity of the 
rule (interdiction of music) is obvious when it is 
considered th.it there were 150 processions on the 
day in (question.” From what .source did he derive 
this information ? As a matter of fact, no witness 
had stated .so. Is this a fact of which Mr. Shirres 
could take judicial cognisance ? Obviously enough, 
he must have been told so by the police and we 
will do him the justice to suppose that he believed 
what he had heard. A cursory enquiry, however, if 
he had been free to make it, would have estab- 
lished the fact that so far from 150, not one proces- 
.sion, excepting that of the Bysakhs, pas.sed by the 
Cntcheries that day. I he statement, therefore, 
about 150 [irocessions is an inaccuracy not of the 
ordinary but of official magnitude. But even this is 
nothing compared to the reasoning of the next lew 
lines. Briefly stated, it is this : the license granted by 
the District Superintendent of Police did not espe- 
cially interdict music. Directions, however, un- 
known to the, licensee, had been given to the police 
not to allow it. The procession continued to 


DEAFNESS COMPLETELY CURED ! Any p-rson suffeiinn 
from DoHfite*s, Noises in ilie Head, &<•., may learn of a new, simple 
tr^tmenr, winch is provnitj very miccfssful in cotnnielfly ciirin‘» 
of all kinds. Full pirticnlnrs, including ninny nii'ifdiriied tesiimnninl-s 
and newspaper press notices, will be sent pit'll fiee nn applicaiinii 
The system is, wiilioiit doubt, the most successful ever brcni^ht before 
the public. Address, Aural Specialist, Albany Buildings, 39» Victoria, 
Street, Westminster, London, S. W. 


play music notwitlist.iiulini^ ihr; proliibitioii by the 
pulice. It is not kiiowi] wlictlitr the complainant him- 
.sclf ordered the music after the police had for- 
bi<ld(m it. But the music not having been stopped, 
the pol ice arrested the Cfunplainant, .ind as he would 
not submit, force liad to be used. In the first place, 
is there a tittle of evidf^nce on the record lo 
show th.it the District Superintendent had given 
ordfM*.s to the [lolice to stop the music, after 
having app*irently allowed it in tlie license, or, 
at least, after his omission to interdict in the only 
ffiyul.ir way ? Was this .ilso a fact of which Mr, 
Shirres was ccunpiitent to lake judicial notice? 
Verily, it was his mentor that liad said so and he 
could not possibly distrust him. 'fo what a depth 
would Biilish prestige sink if a Magistrate, sitting 
as a Judge, were to regulate every part of his pro- 
ceedings according to, not the technicalities of 
Westminster Hall, hut the law of evidence and pro- 
cedure as laid down by the Indian legislature itsedf ? 
Mr. Shirriis could not be a party to such a sacrifice 
'f prestige at the l)id of an oleagenous native. Sup- 
posing, for argument's sake, that the District Su- 
pci intendent ol Police really cliose to act with the 
wisdimi Mr. Shirres h.id tlie gocaliiess to impute 
to him, V/':., verbally ordiiring the police, behind 
the l)ack of the license^e to stop, at a particular point, 
the music after having granted an unlimited license, 
wen^ there not other question.s to dispose of before 
dismissing the case ? fhe complainant was not 
the man who had applied for the license. Nor 
was it issued to him. Some sue else had ob- 
tained it. Who, under the law, could possibly 
be responsible for any l)reach of the license? It 
is true that the coin[)lainant is the father of 
one of the bridegrooms. Is that fact sufficient to 
m.ike him responsible in the eye of the law ? 
Then, again, the license had been entrusted 
to a Head-constable, who, with ten constables, 
had been told off to see that everything 
went off as it should. What becomes of the alle- 
gation abqut the District Superintendent’s verbal 
orders to the police to stop the music when the 
H‘Md-constable and the constables in especial charge 
had done nothing to carry them out ? Fiiat man and 
his assistants, finding no interdiction in the license, 
had walked with the procession without having once 
called upon the musicians to stop playing. It is no 
spf!cial [)leading in which we are indulging. Cri- 
minal responsibility, such as would justily the 
forcible seizure of a man and dragging him away 
with violence, is a grave thing. It is not even 
proved that when the police gave the order for stop- 
ping the music, the complainant, in a spirit of con- 
tunucy, set that order at defiance, telling his men 
to go on. Why arrest him ? why not arrest the 
musicians if they disobeyed the order ? why not 
punish llui Head-cf)nsiable and the ten constables 
who had the license in their keep and who had done 
nothing to [)revent the music ? Is it possible to 
suppose that the musicians would have gone on 
playing if the police had prohibited them ? The 
fact is. the arrest of the complainant was utterly 
indefensible. 'Fhis could easily have been shown 
to the salisfaclioif^ of Mr. Shirres if he had only 
allowed the complainant’s vakils to address him after 
the examination of the witnesses. 

The concluding portion of the judgment, where the 
Magistrate gives his reasons for holding the com- 
plaint frivolous and vexatious, is ridiculous. That 
a gentleman of the boasted Civil Service of India 
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could descend into such bathos, would be almost incre- 
dible but for the actual fact. “ The complaint ap- 
pears to be frivolous because based on no substantial 
ground whatsoever, and vexatious because it has 
been brought with no hope of obtaining a conviction 
but merely in order to harass the police.” Not only 
was there no ground, but no ground whatsoever, for 
the complaint, for the forcible seizure of a man and 
dragging him violently away, when the seizure and 
the dragging are acts of the police, are very ordi- 
nary things, to which, besides, every subject of the 
crown in India should submit. 'I'lie statement that 
there could be no hope of obtaining a convictit)n, 
may, after all, be correct. Mr. Shirres has pro- 
bably succeeded in irispiring the people of Dacca 
with the conviction that he is not the Magistrate 
to punish the police. The com[)lainant, therefore, 
must be held to have acted thoughtlessly in not taking 
note of this. He must suffer for his rashness in 
rushing into court. 

Such then is the extraordinary judgment which 
Mr. Magistrate Shirres delivered in the complaint 
of a citizen for wrongful arrest and violence done 
to his person by men who are supposed to be 
guardians of the peace for the badges they wear and 
the pay they draw from the public funds. This, 
however, is not all. The finale is still behind. Not 
satisfied with their victory, the police wanted a 
triumph. Their dearest wish was accomplished. 
They brought two complaints against the brothers 
Priya Nath and Dharani Nath. On the day of 
marriage, viz., the 7th of March, the Bysakhswere 
alleged to have allowed certain fire-works to be 
discharged. These consisted not of bombs or rockets 
or anything of the kind, hut tubns, or as they call 
them at Dacca, Tiirnis. By what accident phos- 
phoric torches also have come to be classed under 
fire-works at Dacca is not kiK)wn to us, but somehow 
people using such torches for light are regartled as 
letting off fire-works. The police called three wit- 
nesses from their own force. The definjce alleged 
that fire-works had not been let off from^ any part 
of the public road, but that private land had 
been used for thfi purpose. The Magistrate disbe- 
lieved the defence. Fhe evidence of the three 
policemen was enough. Both the brothers were 
convicted of offences uiuler section 32 of Act V 
of 1861 and section 283 of ti)e Indian Penal 
Code The beauty of the conviction is that 
none of these sections applies. Section 32 of the 
Police Act refers to cases wliere there is opposition 
or disobedience of ordr*rs issued (i) with respect to 
the conduct of processions, the routes they are to 
take, the hours alhjwed, anrl tlie use of music, and 
(2) about the prevention of obstruction on tlioroiigh- 
fare.s. It also refers to the breachfts of the conditions 
laid down in licenses. Supposing, that the section 
applies, at Dacca itself convictions have taken place 
for letting off (ire works upon only a prosecutioji by the 
municipality. Then, again, one of the accused, rvz., 
Dharani Nath, could not he shown to have had any 
coimection, however remote, with the particular pro- 
cession in which it was alleged that fire-works had 
been let off. 

The second case which the police brought against 
the two cousin.s was f<)r violation of the condition laid 
down in the license about time. The contention of 
the police was that the procession did not break up till 
at least half an hour after the sanctioned time. 
Two^ witnesses w^re examined, connected with 
the force. One of the cousins was let off. The 


other was convicted and fined Rs. 50. The 
judgment is a curious document. It is as fol- 
lovvs : — “ This would ordinarily be a petty ca.se be- 
cause if the procession was after time, the offence 
was not serious. Here it is quite clear from the 
evidence for the defence (see evidence of Radha 
B.illav Bysakh) that the processi()n was after hours, 
and it appears also that the accused wiK'ully set the law 
at defi nice.” The evidence of Radha Ballav, which 
is expressly referred to as proving the wilful character 
of the breach is to this effect : “I was with the pro- 
cession. Dharani B ihu was not with it. No one 
ordered the procession to stop when we are near the 
Kutwali. riie jiolice went with us — accompanied us 
to the end, and no one told us to stop.’* How far 
this evidence justifies the conclusion about wilful dis- 
obedience may he left to the reader to judge. 
Supposing that tliere was some delay in breaking 
up the procession, it should be remembered that 
Babii Briya Nath liad been arrested and that it was 
the police which, by that arrest, had caused the delay. 
Then, again, the procession having started from the 
house of the Bysakhs was to return to that point. 
If it was late by half an hour, with whom would the 
responsibility lie ? The men walking with particular 
things could not stand on the way or leave it alto- 
gether just as the clock struck tbe hour of 4 p.m. 
What were they to do for observing the law } Were 
they to come to a dead halt throwing down every 
thing on their persons, as soon it was time, or were 
they to reach the point from which they had start, 
ed Nobody had ordered them to stop. Why 
bad a numlier of policemen been told off to regulate 
the procession } Was it not their duty to see that 
the prescribed time was not exceeded } In this case 
again, the question of criminal liability required to 
be fully cliscussed before the accused could be con- 
victed. Who could be said to be guilty of a breach 
of the coiuliiioiis of the license } The license had 
been granted to one man, while another was con- 
•victed for having disobeyed its conditions! This 
may be law with the District Magistrate of Dacci , 
but few men will accept it as such. How long 
will the country groan under this intolerable state 
of affairs ? How long will the same person that 
practically prosecutes he alkiwed to sit as a judge in. 
his own cause } Mr. Shirres of Dacca, we may be 
sure, is not actually so blundering a judge as not 
to know that many issues of law had to be decid- 
ed before there could be a conviction in the two 
complaints by the police. That he gave his judg- 
ments without deciding them, — ‘Without, in fact, 
having allowed the vakils of the accused to a/goe 
the cases — is due only to the administrative blunder 
of combining judical and executive functions in the 
same official. The plea of economy urged in its de- 
fiance is no longer tenable It has been shown that 
the desired reform may be effected without addition- 
al cost. The argument connected with this main- 
tenance of official prestige is an insult to the intelli- 
gence of the people. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 

April 17, 1896. 

The principal events in the Imperial Parliament during the putt, 
week, have been the introduction of the Irish Land BUI on 
Monday, by Mr. Gerald Balfour (brother of Mr. Arthu^ and of 
she Budget last night by the Chancellor of the Bxcheque^ 

The former is a Bill so bristling with technicaliciei, the common 
saying is, only hve members in the House are competent to deal 
with it, and of these five, two only are experts, , ^The five are 
the Brothers Balfour, Mr. John Morley, Mr, T. Rttstdl 
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Mr. Tim Hcaly, the last two being the experts. Roughly speak- 
ing, the Bill ts said to hold the juste milieu between the extreme 
landlord party on the one hand, and the extreme tenant right 
party on the other. 

The passing of the Bill depends largely on the action of the 
Irish members, as the Education Hill has precedence, and will 
be fought in committee, by the R-idicals, clause by clause, if 
not line by line. On this’ Bill, the Radical party is hopelessly 
demoralised. 

It will lose the support. in the Division Lobbies of the entire 
Irish party making a difference of 150 to 160, in favour of the 
Government, on each division. The reason of this is. the Bill 
favours the R. C. schools, and the Catholic Hierarchy has given it a 
, general support, and has called upon all Catholics in the House 
of Commons to vote for it. 

It is too soon yet to judge of the merits of the controversy, as 
between Sir John Gorst, representing the present Government, 
and Mr. Acland as tlie spokesman of the Radicals. 

One thing only is clear. It will be a very bitter struggle. Party 
feeling will run high, and what M .ciiilav called the “ braying 
of Exeter Hall ** will make iihcH heard with blatant noise. Al- 
ready the Gladstonian cleargy who turn their pulpits into 
mere political vehicles, arc screeching and braying, the Guiness 
Rogers, the Cliffords, the Hughs of London, arc already • in full 
chase, denouncing, perorating, - and misrepresenting as only a Ra- 
dical dissenting clergyman can. When the Education Bill has 
passed the Commons, the Irish Land Bill will have its turn. 

It is to be hoped the Government will be firm over the former. 
With the aid of the Irish vote, it is reckoned the majority will run 
from 250 to ^00 on each division and with such an enormous 
force at its command, it should be able to crush needless obstruction, 
after giving the fullest opportunity lor debating ad nauseam the 
principle of the measure. 

The Budget* I wonder how our foreign critics---French and 
German— who gloat over what they call Great Britain’s “splendid 
isolation,” feel this morning on reading the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s speech, last night, in Committee of Ways and Means, 
when introducing his Budget. The simplest analysis I have seen 
of it, is this: 

Estimated revenue for 1896 97 ...^101,755,000 

Estimated expenditure ...„ 100.047,000 • 

Surplus j[^ 1,708,000 

I quote from the Standard: 

“ In the customs the increase arose from tobacco, tea, and wine, 
tea was driving coffee out of the market. • • • 

British and Irish spirits were driving foreign spirits from the 
market* No less than a million sterling a year was literally thrown 
into the gutter in the shape of cigarette and cigar ends. • • • 

Out of the number of new companies that were floated, an almost 
innumerable number were christened by the consumption of 
1,200,000 extra bottles of champagne. • • • 

ccipts from beer were ^10,719,000 and the net revenue from 
British spirits was 1 5,603,000, • • • 

Death duties yielded 1,600,000. 

Stamps yielded jfy, 350,000. 

Continental News* The visit of the Emperor William to the 
King of Italy at Venice, and to the Emperor of Austria at Vienna, 
is supposed to be of first class political importance, as ccmeiuing 
more strongly-than ever, the Triple Alliance* That is the alliance 
of Austria, Germany and. Italy, as against that of France and 
Russia. 

But an cver\t which in its far-reaching consequences, may 
vastly transcend the importance of the Triple Alliance, occurred 
«t Berlin this day week. Herr von Schrader fought a duel 
with Herr von Koize. The former was fatally wounded, and 
died on the nth. The event has caused the most profound sensa- 
tion in Germany, and in the result may shake the throne of the 
Hohcnzollcrns to its foundations. The quarrel arose out of that 
abominable Court scandal connected with anonymous lettcis 
bringing foul and loathsome charges against the Imperial en- 
tourage. Schrader accused Kotze of being the autlior. Instead 
of seeking redress — as in this country — by an ac'ion for libel, the 
code of honour in the German army insists upon u duel being 
fought. The Emperor could have forbidden it, but apparently 
the arrangements for the fatal encounter were made with his ac- 
tive connivance. 

This is the serious part of the matter. The whole German 
Press, from the extreme conservative, to the wildest socialist, 
egrccs in condemning him. 

I enclose the letter of the limes' Berlin correspondent under 
fl«te the 14th which will show you I have not exaggerated the 
incident. Perhaps you might find room for it in full. 

In Paris, duelling is carried on more as a piece of tomfoolery, 
»nd therefore one is not surprised that in the duel between the 
Prince de Sagan and Mons. Aoel Hermant, both left the field of 
honour (?) unscathed though zo paces only separated them ! 

Afruu* Oar most serious trouble «t the moment lies in Me- 


tabcle land and not in Egypt. Appearances are somewhat against 
Sir Hercules Robinson, the High Commissioner at the Cape. He 
seems to have underestimated the crisis. 

But as Mr. Chamberlain said the other night in the House of 
Commons, this is not the moment for recriminations. The para- 
mount duty is to restore order, anil there is something startling in 
the suggestion of the “DiilyN-ws” that Dr. Jameson and his 
fellow piisoners should have lengthened leave of absence on bail, 
to return to Matabelcland and assist in suppressing tlie revolt. 

The decisive movement in Egypt will not take place till the 
atitunin, when, it is said, Great Britain will place 10,000 troops 
at Lord Cromer’s disposal. The Venezuela question drags on 
wearily at Washington, but everything points to an amicable set- 
tlement. Chili and Argentina, it is said, have both agreed to sub- 
mit the boundary dispute to the arbitration of Great Britain. 

India* The Colonial Secretary is keeping his eye on those 
of your countrymen who have emigrated to the Transvaal, and 
you may be satisfied he will sec justice done to them. 

Wc hear little of the famine in the North-West which makes 
your friends on this side hope the Government arc keeping it well 
in hand. 

As a matter that may interest your readers I may mention the 
launch of a new steamer for the P. ic O. Co. It is named most 
appropriately the “ India.” It is not only the largest of the fleet 
of the P. & O. Co., but it is the “ largest steamer ever built on the 
lower reaches of the Clyde.” It has a tonnage of 8,000 tons and 
will be supplied with engines of 11,000 horse power indicated. 
It will be placed on the admiralty list of armed cruisers. The 
P. & O. Director who was present at the launch declared Messrs. 
Caird & Co. and Greenock “ had built fifty vessels for the 
P. & O. Co. which, if put in line end to end, would measure a 
length of between three and four miles ! ” 

Booh oj the week. Since the monumental work of Mr. Lecky 
on Democracy, we have had no great outstanding publication. 
But the “ Times ” reviews with great favour the late R. L. 
Stevenson^s “ Records of a family of Engineers ” being a bio- 
graphical sketch of his ancestors. 

Mr. E. F. Knight’s “Madagascar in War Time ” h described 
as a “readable as well as instructive work.” 

Baron Ferdinand Rothschild has written on “Personal Character- 
istics from French History,” a book evidently well worth reading. 

r commend to your friends most strongly “ Matthew Arnold's 
Letters,” and the ” Far East” by Chirol, The latter gives in small 
compass a most graphic account of China and Japan, throwing 
light on the great problems now working themselves out between 
Great Britain, France and Russia in the “ Far East.” 

I can recommend a remarkabe story of English public school 
life, entitled “ George Evcrslcy’s Friendship” by the etninenc 
Headmaster of Harrow, the Rev. J. E. C. Weldon. 

In a recent issue you referred to the' late Sir W. Mackinnon’s 
revocation of his bequests to the Free Church of Scotland. 
But you must remember, Sir William was consistent throughout. 
He never swerved from the Church as foiindcJ by the illustrious 
Chalmers, and defended in later years by such men as Prof, 
rhomas Smith (formerly of the F. C. Institution, Calcutta), 
the late Drs. Bcgg, Fraser, Kennedy and others. The Free 
I Church of to-day as rcpres;nted by Dr. Rainy, Marcus 
Dods, Lindsay, Bruce and others is not the Church as founded 
by Chalmers. And when some years ago the General Assembly 
passed what is termed the Declaratory Act Sir William felt released 
from all obligation to carry out his muniliccnt bequest. The 
wonder rather is tlic Churcli disputed his right to do so. A still 
greater wonder is, that the Church having lost the suit should 
have been allowed its costs, by the Judge, out of the estate. 

If the Free Church lawyers can depend on their costs being paid 
throughout, vou will see they will carry the case to the House 
of Lords. No one enjoys litigation so much as your Scotch dis- 
senting cleric, especially if the costs do not come out of his own 
pocket ! 

You will see we are having more than one average of fearful 
crime. The natives of India may well point the finger of scorn at us. 
The Muswcll Hill murder, rhe East End murder, and the atrocious 
iiifatuicidcs at Reading form a terrible reckoning. And this after 
eighteen centuries since Christ Jesus appeared on earth. The 
true fact is, London is as bad morally as Paris, New York, or even 
Chicago pace Mr. Stead and General Booth. And yet we have 
fanatical hypocrites who desire to deprive poor India of her right 
to grow opium ! 

THB GERMAN COURT DUEL. 

Berlin, April 14. 

The profound sensation caused by the Kotze-Schrader duel 
shows no signs of abatement. The miserable standal out of 
which it arose, the long-drawn proceedings of the military courts 
of honour which rendered it inevitable after the Emperor’s final 
intervention, the publicity given to the preparations made for it, 
the murderous intent with which it was deliberately fought, and 
its tragic outcome have combined to produce a far deeper imprei- 
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sion than any other recent incident of the same character. Even 
in newspapers whose monarchical loyally is above suspicion, the 
responsibility which attaches in this ease to the laissez fmre policy 
adopted in the highest quarters is openly recognized and deplored. 
The language of so responsible an organ as the Cohgne Gazette is in 
this respect so significant that the leading article which it devotes 
to the subject deserves to be reproduced in full. It runs as 
follows : — 

“ With the death of Herr von Schrader the interminable Kotze 
case enters upon yet another pliasc. Whether it will be the last 
we do not know, for the Kcischacii-Kutzc duel failed to 
close it, and there may still be persons living agaiiu whom 
Herr von Kotze has mucli the same grievances as against his 
last antagonist. Surely, however, far too much blood has al- 
ready been shed, and it is higli time to put an end to this scandal. 
We cannot, perhaps, go the same lengths as the ReUhsbotey wliich 
compares it to the scandals of tlie in France before 

the great Revolution, But we quite agree with it wlicn it points 
out that the prestige of ilie Court has suffered severe injury, 
and that some strong hand should have intervened with inexor- 
able rigour to arrest the growth of this wretched business. Instead 
of this, the duel was allowed to be, so to speak, advertised before- 
hand for weeks by scnsaiiotul journals. Everything has taken 
place under the very eyes of the Court and of the authorities, and, 
apparently, with their connivance, and thus a scandal has been 
provoked of which the effects must not oe under estimated. 

“ It is no exaggeration to say that in the widest circles the views 
which appear to be held in influential quarters with regard to the 
practice of duelling are causing grave misgivings. The way in 
which the proceedings against Hen von Kotze were first initiated 
was most unfortunate, and tlteir subsequent course has been equal- 
ly ill-starred. Courts of honour and coiirt-nuriials have given 
conflicting decisions, duels have been fought, and yrt to-day no 
one can say who the real offender is. No trustworthy accounts 
have been published, and as tlu*re has been plenty of misrepresenta- 
tion and exaggeration only a few arc in a position to distinguish 
truth from falsehood. Nor has Friday’s duel thrown the smallest 
ray of light on the (jucstion at issue, or proved cither Herr von 
Schrader’s guilt or the innocence of Herr Kotze. Mischievou*. 
rumours arc naturally more rife than ever. In the present state 
of the law public opinion .s not entitled to demand any explana- 
tion, but in regretting tliat this should be so we arc speaking 
much less in ibc interest of the public than in that of the parties 
concerned, among whom in a certain sense the Court itself must 
be reckoned. For in spite of the secrecy of all these proceedings 
the suspicion cannot be eradicated that th.'y have either been 
parties to mean and discreditable actions, or that they have mali- 
ciously instigated an intrigue wliich it is itiifnissiblc to condemn 
too severely. Seldom, in our opinion, has there been a more 
striking illustration of the drawbacks of secret legal proceedings. 
Had the matter been brought before a civil Court certain points 
could well have been withdrawn from publicity, but enough would 
still have been published to silence the evil rumours which are 
now current. When a bomb laden with poisonous gases explodes 
fresh air must be let in, lest the foul odour of the discharge conta- 
minate the whole surroundings. 

“ We must not ovcrloijk the delight with which the Social 
Democrats have revelled in the Kot/.e scandal. Tlic Vorivlirts^ 
using for its own purposes the clumsy quotation of a Court 
chaplain on a recent occasion, heads its leading article ‘Avc 
Imperator! moritnri ic salutaiit.’ We need hardiv point out the 
application which the Socialist organ intends its readers to make of 
this quotation.”— ‘/"/v Tima' Corrapandent, 

THE SACJAN-HERMANT DUEL. 

Paris, April 13. 

I borrow from the Tempt the story of the Sagan-Hermant duel, 
’fhe narrative, which is extrcmclv well done, runs as follows : — 

“ The proposal of a jury d'honmur having been rejected by the 
Prince dc Sagan’s seconds, a meeting was considered inevitable. 
It was decided that the parties should use pisioLs at 20 paces, 
firing twice at the word of command. This mornifig at 1O-30 the 
two landaus containing the iiuclli.s(s, their seconds, and the 
doctors left the house of the Comte dc Dion, where a final inter- 
view had taken place between the seconcU. Instead ol going to 
Autcuil, as had been reported in order to thiow the curious off 
the scent, the carriages passed rapidlv towards St. Oiien, and 
shortly before II o’clock entered the gate of the park which has 
already been the scene of so many celebrated duels. 

“A few journalists succeeded, in spite of the countersign, in 
penetrating thither and com ealed themselves discreetly behind the 
coppice bordering the lawn where the meeting was to take place, 
some 200 inci'rci from the spot where, on a similar occasion, 
MM. Paul Deroulcde and M. Clemcnceau once stood lacing 
each other. 

“The Prince dc Stgan was the first to alight from his 
carriage. He raised his hat as M. Abel Hermant and his seconds 
appeared. At the same time all hats were doifed in the group 


of those present. The seconds measure out 20 paces and at each 
limit fix stakes, near which the combatants take their places. Both 
are in black from head to foot, wearing long ove'coais buttoned 
up to the chin, with black scarves concealing the neck. The 
slight and thin silhouette of M. Hermant seems to offer a lest 
easy target than the tall, broad-shouldered form of the Prince, 
whose white head, moreover, forms, so to speak, a good mark. In 
spite of ihc sun, wliich is shining brightly enough at this moment, 
the air is very fresh. A cold wind stirs the grass round tht two. 
men and moves the skirts of 1 heir overcoats. The preliminaries of 
the combat arc verv brief. Tlie Comte de Dion takes from their 
box the pistols loadcil by employes of Gastine Renette, and standing 
bcivvcoii the two combatants reminds them that they are to fire 
after the word of conunand ‘ Ft*u !* and that they may aim until 
he has counted aloud ‘ Un, Deux, Trois !’ Then he hands them 
the weapons, returns to his post as dtreefeur de combat^ and in clear 
tones says, ‘ Gentlemen, kindly cock your pistols.’ There is a 
click, and then, ‘ G.Miilcmen, arc you ready ? Fire ! One, Two,^ 
'Fhree ! ’ M. Abel Hcrnniit is the first to fire, almost immcdiactly 
after the word ‘Feu •’ the Prince de Sagan between ‘D.ux’ and 
* Trois.’ The two blark silhouettes stand still in front of each 
other. M. dc Dion takes from them their pistols, returns them 
loaded weapons, and the second exchange of shots ensues, pre- 
ceded by the same word of commnul. This time the two oppo- 
nents wait utitil the word ‘ Trois!’ aiming carefully. Neither of 
them, however, is hit. All is over. Tlieir friends press about 

them to shake hands. Onlv the seconds bow, and the two parties 

then quit the ground. - Our Otan Correspondent.— Times^) 

aIilean out individual opinion^ 

BOLDLY EXPRESSED. 

It is for this reason tli ti 01 .iHsenion like the following up 

.ib'»vt' th^ dp'ul lev’pl of our sinoid i ilk, uirl bproines iiotiCPrible ; 

“ IVhen I snw hout paU / hul g>oiun J said io my set f^ii was because 

somethin! h id gone out of my bloodf 

Tii-ere ! Tu a is a m iino-ot with the seeds i»f an idea in it. Sup- 
pose we lollow It up by qn >nog ihe |■e>l of the letter which con- 
tains It. 

In Dccpinber. 1890, snys the wiilrr, “I f»ll Inin a poor state of 
health. I vv.is men, lauyuui, iitd weaiy wuhom :iiiy appaient c,iuse. 
My apppiiie left me, and all find, even thr ligluest and simplest 
l^inds, caused me great p.iio in the diesi aiut stoniarh. When i saw 
how p.iie I ha<i giowo I s.iid to myself it was because something 
liad gone iuu of my hlooii, 

“ Tnen my sleep w.is Inoken, and night after night I scarcely 
closed my eyes. Ir v.asnb long liefoie I became so weak and deject* 
etl that J took no inicipsl in things around me. I was so nervous 
that common somi'ls annoyed and worried me ; even the noises made 
hy my own eliildieti nr their talk and at their play. 

“ Tlipre was a disgusting taste in my monili ; it made me sickj 
and often gave me a shivering seris/»iion ail over. When I saw 
others eating and enjoying iheir meals I felt as though it were a 
strange thing j in a w.«y I wond-*rcd fiow they could d« it. For 
myself I could eat liardiy anything. Food went against me, and I 
iiirued awry fiom it, as one inins from smells nr sights that nre 
•ffeiisive. And yet I know, what everyone knows, that without iiiffi- 
cieiit fond the body languishes and we.ikens, Aud SUCh WHS the 
case will) me as m(>ni)i after month wciii hy. 

“ Duiiiig ail this lime, so full of pain and discouiagement, I was 
attended by a doctor who did what he could to relieve me, but 
without success. I do not say he did not undeistand my complaint i 
for m.ty lie not have uudeistood it without having tlie means or 
cunng 11 }'' 

The answer to thr lady’s qnestion \i : Yes, e,isily enough. AH' i»- 
telligenr, studious dnriors ‘‘ undei stand ” consumption, rliolet a, cauccr, 
without (is yet) having the me.ins of cuimg tliem. Tlierc is 
U'.u.Uy a wide gap between the discuveiy of a want and the way to 
supply It. 

“ I will now,” coniinnes the letter, “ tell you how 1 came to be cured. 
In Apid, 1891, I lead m a small book or pampbiei about Mother 
S“igei’*. .Syiup. The bonk s.iid the Syiup was a certain ieinecl^*#or all 
diseasrs of tlie si tin irh, imligestion iiieveiy foi m, and dyspepsia ; and 
It also Saul lli it mom of the complaints we snff’:i fmin aie caused hy 
that. On looking over the symptoms described inline book, and com* 
p.iiing tliem will) my own, 1 saw plainly that my ailment waf 
dyHliepsia. 

We sent immediately for a bottle of this medirine, and after taking 
it a few tlays I began to feel bettei. In a very short mne, Iry keeping 
on with the Syi np -icc irdiug to the dueciioiis, I could eal without pain 
or disiress, and digest my food. I aho slept soundly and naturally, 
'Then my strength came Ijack and with it the coloui to my face, I'* 
short, after a few weeks’ use of Mtilhei Seigel’s Syup, I was hearty 
anti snong as ever. And I should he indeed nngiatefiil if I were not 
willing that ntheis should have the ben-'fit of my Yml 

are theieftire f»ef to print my letter if you think' it will he iiscful. 
(S' joed) (Mrs ) M. 'riiiran, Marion, Lincoln, April 24, 1895." 

I simply desiieio say to Mis. Tripan that hei idea ab'mt the blood 
is a peifcc ly correct one. AH oni food (ih*» digestib'e part of it) i* 
luioed into hlood, and inlhat shape it feeds the entire body. Wuen th« 
blood gets thin and poor (laokmg in nouiishmeni), we lose ffesh and 
grow feeble aiui pale. And the cause of the blood geitiug thin and 
ptmr is iiidigestinii, m dyspepsia. How easy this is to understand 
when once you get hold of the right end of it. M'lther ^ 

Syrup has the peculiar power to correct what is wrtmg abtMit the digey 
tioi), and thus enables the digestive machinery tu make good rich 
which is life and health and beauty. 
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A Wonderful Medicine. 

BEECHAM’S PILLS 

A re universally ad- 
mitted to l)e woi tli 
a (liiiiiea a box, tor 
Bilious and Nervous 
Disorder*', siicli as wind 
and Pam in tlie Sto- 
marb, Sick, H»*ad.iflie, 
Giddiness, Fulness, 
Swelling after Meals, 
Dizziness and Drow- 
siness, Cold Chills, 
Flushings of Heal, Loss 
of Appetite Slioi iness 
of Rrcalb, Costiveness, 
Scurvy, and Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed 
Sleep, Frightful Dieains and all Nervous and 
Trembling Sensati»>n, &c. The first dose will 
give relief in twenty minutes. 

Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try 
one box of these Pills, and they will be ac- 
knowledged to be 

WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 

For females of all ages these Pills are in 
valuable, as a few doses of them carry <jff all 
humours, and bring about all that is required 
No female should be wiiliout theiit. There is 
no medicine to be found equal to Beecham’s 
Pills for removing any obstruction or irregu- 
larity of the system. If taken according to 
the diiections given with each box, they will 
soon testore females of all ages to sound and 
robust health. This has been proved by thou- 
sands who have tried them, and found the 
benefits whicit are ensured by their use. 

For a Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
and all Disorders of the Liver, they act like 
magic, a few doses will be found to work 
wonders on the most important organs in the 
human machine. 

The Natives of India will find Beecham's 
Pills the finest medicine ever introduced to 
their notice ; the European residents also will 
find them of great value for cooling the blood. 
For thr<»wing off fevers and prcveiuiiig inflam- 
mations in hot climates, they stand without 
a rival. 

These are Facts testified continually by 
members of all classes of society, and one of 
the best guarantees to the* Nervous and Debi- 
litated is, BEECHAM’S PILLS have the 
Largest Sale of any Patent Medicine in the 
world. 

Beeoham's Magio Gough Pills. 

As a remedy for Coughs in general, Asthma. 
Bronchial Affections, Hoarseness, Shortness 
r'f Breath, Tightness and Oppression of the 
Chest, Wheezing, &c., these Pills stand unri- 
valled. Let any person give Beecham’s Congh 
Pills a trial, •nd the most violeent Cough will 
in a short time be removed. 

Beeoham’s Tooth Paste 

Will recommend itself being efficacious 
and economical: it is packed in neat airtight 
collapsible Tubes. 

NOTICE.— G. Atherton & Co. will forward 
on receipt of letter, samples at the folk wing 
rates : size 9>id. at 8 annas per box ; i-i/^d. 
siie 12 annas per box, 28 , 9d. size 2 rupees per 
box; Tooth Paste 12 annas per Tube, these 
rates do not include the cost of postage which 
will be added to the amount. 

Sole Wholesale Agents for India. 
BUEMAH ds OEYLON. 

G. ATHERTON & CO., 

3, NEW CHINABAZAR STREET, 
CALCUTTA. 


Cash R^. 5. Postage, &r. Ans. 4. Per 

V. P. P. Rs. 5 Anas 6. Crc<lii Rs. 6. 


AN INDUN .JOURNALIST: 

Life, Letters and Correspondence 

OF 

Dr. SAM3HU 0. MDOKSRJEE, 

late Editor of “ Reis and RayyeE^ 

BY 

F. H. SKRINE, I.CS, 

(Collector of Customs, Calcutta.) 


The Volume, uoifonn with Mookerjee’s 

1 ravels and Vovnges in Ben^al^ consists of 

iiioie ihao 500 oig'-^aod coutains 

PGR TR AIT OF THIC DOCTOR. 
DEDICATION (To Sir W. W. Hunter.) 

HIS LIFE STORY. 

CORRK.SPONDENCE OF DR. S. C. MOOKERJEE. 

Letters 

to, from Ardagh, Col. Sir J.C., 
to Aikios«tn the late Mr. E.F.T., C.S. 
to B.iiiei jee, Babn Jyoiish Cliuoder. 
from Banei jee, the late Revd. Dr. K. M, 
to Baoeijee, Babn Sarodaprasad. 
from Bell, the late Major Evans, 
from Bliaddaur, Chief of. 
to Rinaya Kiisliiia, Raja, 
to Ciirin, R d Bah.idur Ananda. 
to Chattel jee, Mr. K. M. 

from Clarke, Mr. S.KJ. 
from, to Colvin, Sir Auckland, 
to, from Dufferiu and Ava, the Marquis of. 
from Evans, the Hou’hle Sir Giifliiii H.P. 
to Gauguli, Babu Kisari Mohan, 
to Gliose, Babu Nabo Kissen. 

to Ghosh, Babu Kali Prosaniia. 

to Graham, Mr. W. 

from Grifliu, Sir L^^pel. 
from Gulia, Babu Saroda Kant, 
to Hall, Dr. Fitz Edw.ard. 
from Hume, Mr. Allan O. 
from Hunter, Sir W, W. 
to Jenkins, Mr. Edward, 
to Jaog, the late Nawab Sir Salar. 
to Koighr, Mr. Paul, 

from Kuiglit, tiie late Mr. Robert, 
from Lausdowue, the Marquis of. 
to Law, Kumar Kristodas. 
to Lvoii, Mr. Pcicy C. 
to Mahiiiued, Moulvi Sycd. 
to Mallik, Mr. H. C. 
to Maisiou, Miss Ann, 
from Melba, M.. R. D. 
to Min t, ibelate R ij'i Or. R ij^ndralah. 
to Mookeijee, late R.aja Daklimaraujan. 
from Mookeijee, Mr. J. C. 
from M’Ned, Ptofessor H. (Sau Franrmco). 
to, from Murshidabad, the Nawab B iha- 
door of. 

from N lyaratoa, Mabamahapadliya M. C. 

from Osborn, the I iie Cobmel K-iberl 1 ). 

to Rao, Mr. G Veukita Aup i. 

to Rao, the l.ai© S«r V. Madhava. 

to Ritligao, Sir William H. 

from Rosebery, Eul of. 

to, from R »ui ledge, Mr. James. 

fiom Russell, Sir W. H. 

to Row, Mr. G Svainal.i. 

to Sastri, the Hou’blc A. Sasliiah. 

to Siolia, Babu Brahmanaiula. 

from Sircar, Dr. Maheudralal. 

from Stanley, Lord, of Alderlcy.- 

from, to Townsend, Mr. Merediih. 

to Underwood, Captain T. O. 

to, from Vambery, Professor Arminius. 

to Vencataramaniah, Mr. G, 

to Viziaoagram, Mahar.ija of. 

to, from Wallace, Sir Donald M ickenzie. 

to’ Wood-Mason, the late Professor J. 

LF.TTERS(& TELEGRAMS) OK CONDOLENCE, from 
Abilu# Siibhan, Mniilvi A. K. M. 

Ameer Hossein, Hoii’bic Nawab Syed. 
Ardagh, Cnloucl Sir J C 
Banerjee, Babu Manmathannih. 

Baiicrjee, Rai Bahadur, SI>ib Chunder. 

Barth, M. A. 

Belchambers, Mr. R. 

Deb, Babu Maiiahur. 

Dutt, Mr. 0 . C 

Dult, Babu Prosaddoss. 

Elgin, Lord. 

Gbote, Baba Nargadra K. 


Gliosh, Babu Kdi Prasanna, 

Graliam, .Mr. William. 

Hall, Dr. Fiiz Ell ward. 

Hand IS Vib.arwlas Desai, the late Dcwan. 
Iyer, Mi. A. Krislinaswami. 

Lamberr, Sir John. 

Mahomed, Mmilvi Syed. 

Miira, Mr. B. C. 

Muter, Babu S'dlieshur. 

Mo'»kerjee, R 1 j i Pe.iry Mohan. 

Mookeijee, B iiiii SMieudra N ith. 
Miirsbiflabafl, the N iwab Baliadoor of. 
Rootiedge, Mr. James. 

Roy, B.ibu E. C. 

R 'y, Bibii S irat Chunder, 

S.ioy.il, Babu Dinabuucllio. 

S ivitn Library. 

Pippi'r-a, ilie ILira Tbakur of. 

V imb^ry, Professor Annimos, 

Viziao agi aoi, the Maliaiaja of. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Afier paying the exoeuses of tlie pul)li(:atiofi^ 
the surplus will be placed wholly at ll»e dis- 
posal of the family of the deceased man uf 
ieuer.s. 


Ordi*rs to be made to tiie Business Mong- 
er, “ Au Indian Journalist,” at the Bee 
Piess, I. Uckoor Dun’s Lane, Welliiigtua 
Street, Calcutta. 


OPINION ON THE BOOK. 

It is a most interesting record of the life of 
a remaikable man. — Mr. H. B iliingion Smith, 
private Secretary to iiie Viceriiy, ^ih October 
1895. 

Dr. Mookerjee was a famous letter-writer, 
and there is a breezy fresliness and originality 
about his correspondence which make it 
very inter'-siiog reading. — .Sir Alfred W. Corft, 
K.CLE., Director of Public Iiistiiciion, Bengal 
261 h September, 1895. 

It IS not that amid ihe pressure of harassing 
official duties an Eughsh Civilian can find 
eiiiier time or opportunity to pay so graceful 
a tiibute to the memory of a native personality 
as F. H. Skrme lias done in his biography of 
the late Dr. Sambhii Chunder Mookeijee, the 
well-known Bengal j'lurualisi (Calcutta : 
Thacker, Spink and Co ) ; nor are there many 
who are more worthv of being thus honoured 
than the late Editor of Reis' and Rayyet. 

We may at any rate cordially agree with Mr» 
Skrme that the story of Mookeijee’* life, wiili 
all its lights and sliadows, is pregnant with 
lessons for those who desire to know the real 
India. . 

No week'y paper, .Mr. Skrme tells us, not 
even the Hmdoo Patriot, in its palmiest days 
under Krist.id IS Pal, e.ijoyed a degree of tn- 
fluence in any way approaching that winch was 
soon attained by Rets and Rayyet. 

A mm of large beail and great qualiti- 
es, bis «leatb fiom pneumonia in the early 
spring in the last year was a distinct and 
heavy lo->s to Indian journalism, and it was 
an .admirahle idea on Mr. Skrine’n part to put 
his Life and Leiters npon record. —Tlie Times 
of India, (Bombay) September 30, 1895. 

It IS raiely that the life of an Indian journal- 
ist becom»*s worthy of publication ; it is more 
rarely still that sneh a life comes to be written 
by an Anglo-Indian and a member of the 
Indian Civil Service. Bnt, it has come to 
pass that in the land of the Bengali B ibits, 
the life of at least one man among Indian 
journalists has been considered worthy of 
being written by an Englishman.— The 
Madras Standard, (Madras) Sepictiiiicr 30, 

*^The 1 ite Editor of Reis and Ravvet was a 
profouud student and an accomplished writer, 
who has left his mark on Indian jocitnalism. 
Ill that he has found a Civilian like Mr. 
Sk» ine to record the story of Ids life he is 
more fortunate than the great Krisiodas Pal 
himself. — The Tribune, (Lahore) October ^2, 

For mucli of the biogr.iphical matter that 
issues so freely from the press an apology 1 , 
needed. Had no biography of Dr. MookerJ-e, 
the Editor of Reis and Rayyet, appeared, an 
explanation woiilu have been looked for. A man 
of his rcmark iblepersoniliiy, who was easily 
first among native Indian journalists, and iii 
many respects occupied a higher plane than 
they did, and hMiked at public affairs from a 
different point of view from theirs, cpuld not 
bn suffered to sink into oblivion withoat fonie 
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Attempt to perpetmf#* Hk in«>inory by the n-^ua’ 
expedient nf a “ life.'* Tne diflionliies cnminon 
to all biographers hive in mis case i)een in- 
creased by st»*»ri.il cncnnist.inces, H'U the l»* ist 
of whicli IS th ii tiie antn ir behm^s to a differ- 
eni race fiorn me '.nbject. h is true mat 
omniig E ijjlMii'iien there were minv adumeis 
of the leariicfl O »ct'ir, atri th it tie on his side 
liii'lersiond the Knjjlisii diarirter .is few 
for^ijoiers understand it. But i«i spite of ttiis 
and his reni'irkible assiniil ition of E itilish 
modes of thoiit;iit and exuiession, l)i. M joker- 
jee remained lo uie l ist a B iinn in of the 
Brahinans~»a cons-rvaiion «if liie tiest of his 
inheritance ili.it wins nominj; out resp-»ci and 
approval. In conse'f lenc'* of this, ins ideil 
biographer would have h'^en one of his own 
disciples, with the moie ioiiAriied svmpilhies, 
and trained lik^ iiim m VV'*sierM leirnmg. If 
Bengal had profliiced sncit another lo in as Dr. 
Moolcerjee, it was he wlio slionM h.ave wiitien 
his life. 

The biography is w. irmly appreciative 
svithinit being needlessly landatorv ; it gives 
on the whole a ronoletf* ptctoic of the mm ; 
and in the book ih-if h not a dull p ig^. 

A few of the Ifliers iddr^ssed in Dt. IVIno- 
kerjee are of sndi imnot uno «ri.ince mat mey 
migtit have hern oiiHtieil wuli ,ivl v.int ige, lint 
not a word of liis nvvn Irllers rooM li ivf 0‘*rn 
spared. T » s iv that iie wt ites idio o itic E«g- 
lish IS to s ly wn It IS short of the trnih. Kis 
diction is eisy ind correct, cle.ir .and str iight- 
forward, without Oriental Inxnrtance or striving 
after effect. Perhmsheis never so charining 
as when he is laying down tlie laws of liieraty 
form to vonng aspirants to fame. Tiie letter 
oil page 285, fur iiistaiice, is a delightful piece 
6f criticism : it is delicate plain-speaking, and 
he arcnmplislies the difbcnlt feat of telling a 
wnnld-be poet that his productions aie not 
in the smallest degree poetry, without one 
may conclude, either offending the ynntli or 
repressing his ardour. 

For much more that is well worth reading we 
must refer readers to the volume itself. Intrin- 
tically it is a nook woith bnvmg and reidiiig. 

—The Pioneer^ (Allahabad) O'M. 5, 1895. 

The career of “An Indian Journalist” as 
described by F 11 . vSkrme of me Indian Civil 
Service is ex,ceedingly interesting. 

Mookerjees letters are marvels nf pure dic- 
tion which is heightened by his nervous style. 

The life has been told liy Mr, Skrine in a very 
pleasant maiiiier and which siionld make it on- 
oular not only with Bengalis Imt with all those 
who are able to appreci iie merit nnnvirted by 
ostentation and eirnesiness nospoilefl by 
harabness.— The Muhamiwidan, (Madras) Oct. 

5, 1895. 

Tne work leaves n'Uhing to be desired either 
in the way of completeness, imp.ii iialiiy, or 
lifelike portrayal of cli ir,ict'*r. 

Mr. Skrine deals with his niteres'ing subject 
with llie unfailing instinct of the biogr.iplier. 

Every side of Dr. Mookeijep’s complex 
rh iracter is trpafed with sympathy tempered 
by discrimination. 

Mr .Skrine’s narrative certainly imoiesses 
one with the individuality of a rem nk »bie ni in. j 
Mnokerjee’s own letters sli.iw ih.it he liad 
not only a' qnited a comm ind of dr ir md 
flexible English hut that he b|d also assimi. 
lated that siuulv independence of thought 
an<l character which is supposed to be a pecu- 
liar possession of natives of Gieat Bnt.nn. , 

His reading and the .stmes of his geneial m- j Infinity f 
fnimaiion appear to have been, considciing 
his «ippormnities, little less ib ui m irvelloiis. 

One of the fiist lo exDifss his condolmre 
with the famdv of the de«*»«;ispd wilier w is tlie 
present Viceroy, I„>id Elgm. Mook~»jee ap- 
pears to have won the aftection not »»nly of 
the dignitaries with whom he came in C'mtaci, 
bii^ also of those in low estate. 

The impression left upon the mind upon 
laying down the book is tli.it of a good and 
able man whose career has been grapliicaliy 
portrayed.— The Rn^ltshmnn^ (Calcutta) Oc- 
tober 15, 1895. 

The career nf an eminent Bengali editor, 
wl^o died in t894» throws a curious light upon 
the race elements and herelnaiv iufloenres 
which affect the crtticisms of Imiian journal- 
ists on British rule. 

*The “ Life and Letters »»f Dr, S. C. Mon- 


complete masteiy of the facts, of how a clever 
yonm gradually grew into one o the ablest 
leader-writers in Bengal, and still more gradu- 
ally tnattired into one of the fairesi-inmded 
editors that western cducuiion ni India has 
yet produced. If the training and experience 
which develop tlie jmirnaiisi in England are 
sometimes v.tried, they seem in India to have 
an even wider range. 

But the object of this notice is to show how 
a gieit Bengali journalist is made ; sp.ice for- 
biils us to enter upon his actu.ii perfoim mces. 
fney will be found set forth at sufficient 
length, .ind with mnch felicity of expiession, 
in Mr. Skrine’s admirable monograpn. It is 
char.icfenstic of the noble service to wiiich 
Mr. Ski me belongs, that sneb a book should 
It ive issued from its rinks. Dr. M mkeijee 
w.is no optimist. One of Ins brilli;tnt speeches 
contained the following sentence : — “ Indi.a 
has neither the soil nor the elasticity enjnyerl 
by young .ind vig irons com iinnilies, but pre- 
sent me .ind io..ks and deserts of an eff<Me 
civihz Ition, htrdly stirred to a semblance of 
life by a foreign occup ition dozing over its 
easily-g.ii.jA.i adv.antages.” This w.is true of 
the pte-.Miriny Indii of 1851. If it is no 
longer line nf the Q teen’s India nf 1895. we 
owe It in no sm ill me isnre to Indian joni u ilisls 
like Di. Mooketjee who have labm»ed, amid 
some misrepresentation, to qnicken the 
“ s-ifjblauce of lif* ’inio.i living reality.— The 
7 y///<?r, (London) October 14, 1895. 
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CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

PASSING UNDER THE ROD. 

UY MRS. M. S. U. DANA. 

“ h was the custom <»f il»e Jews to select the tenth of their sheep 
after this manner. Tite lainhs were separated from the dams, and 
enclosed in a sheep-cote, witli only one narrow way out ; the dams 
were at the entrance. On opening the gale, the lambs hastened to 
join the dams, and a mm placed at the entiance, with a lod dipped 
III ochre, touched every tenth lamb, and so m uked it with his rod, 
saying ‘ Let this be Holy.’ Hence says God by his prophet, ’ I will 
cause you to pass uiidei the rod.’ ” 

1 saw the young liride in her beauty and pride 
Bedecked in her snowy array, 

And the bright flush of joy mantled high on her cheek, 

And the future looked blnoming and gay. 

And with woman’s devotion she laid her fond heart 
At the shrine of idolatrous love, 

And she anchored her hopes to this perishing earth, 

By the chain which her tenderness wove. 

But I saw when those heart-strings were bleeding and torn, 

And the chain had been severed in two. 

She had changed her white robes for the sables of grief. 

And her blo<iiii to the paleness of woe ; 

Yet the Healer was there, pouring balm on her heart, 

And wiping the (ears from her eyes. 

And he strengthened the chain he had broken in twain, 

And fastened it 6rm to the skies. 

There had whispeied a voice — ’t was the voice of her God, 

** 1 love thee, 1 love tliec under the tod /'^ 

I saw the young mother in tenderness bend 
O'er the couch of her sUimbrrmg boy, 

And she kissed tiie soft lips as he muiinuied her name, 

While the dreamer lay smiling in joy. 

Oh, sweet as tlie rose bnd enciicleil with dew, 

When its fragrance is flung on the air. 

So fresh and so bright lo ihe mother lie seemed, 

As he lay in his ionoceoce tiieie ! 

But 1 saw ; when she gazed on the .same lovely form, 

Pale as inaible, and silent, and cold, 

But paler and colder her beautiful boy, 

And the tale of her sorrow was told. 

Yet the Healer was there, who had smitten her lieair, 

And taken her treasme away ; 

To allure her to heaven he has placed it on high. 

And the mourner will sweetly obey 1 
There had whispered a voice—’t was the voice of her God, 

“ I love thee, I h»ve thee ! pass under the rod T 

deafness. An essay desenbing a really genuine Cure for Deaf- 
ness, Singing in Ears, &c., no matter how severe or long-standing, will 
he sent post free. — ArtiHciai Ear-driuns and similar appliances entirely 
superseded. Address THOMAS KEMPE, Victoria Chambers, 
9 Southampton Building, Holborn, London. 


1 saw when a father and mother had leaned 
On the arms of a dear cherished son, 

And the star in the fiiiure grew bright in their gaze. 

As they saw the proud place he had won: 

And the fast coming evening of life promised fair. 

And its pathway grew smooihed to their feet, 

And the star-lignt of love glimmered bright at the end, 

And the wliisp^tsof f.iocy were sweet ; 

But I saw when they stood bending low o’er the grave, 
Where their hearts* dearest hope had been laid. 

And the star itad gone down in the darkness of night, 

And joy fioin their bosoms had fled. 

Yet the Healer was there, and his arms were around, 

And he led them with tenderest care, 

And he showed them a star in the bright upper worlds 
*T was j/rtr shining brilliantly iheic I 
They had each heard a voice— ’t was the voice of their God, 
“ 1 love thee, I love thee \^pass under the rod?'' 


WEEKLYANA. 

I The Empress’ Birthday falling on Sunday after next, it will be ob- 
served next Wednesday, the 2oth May. In Calcutta, there will be the 
usual parade on the Maidan. We do not hear of the Municipal Chair- 
man’s Garden Parly iii honour of the day. The season, however, is 
too hot for any entertainment. It is to be hoped the Buthday Gazette, 
whether short or long, will be published simultaneously at Simla, 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, 

• • 

From next week, the mail will leave Calcuita on Tuesdays instead of 
Wednesdays. 

• ♦ 

The Sipi Fair will, after all, be lielo, the dates fixed being the 22nd 
and 231 d May. 

• • 

A NEW medal, to be designated “Tlie India Medal, 1895” with 
a distinctive ribbon, has oeeii approved of 10 commemorate military 
operations in, or on the fioniier of, India. The medal with two 
clasps, inscribed, respectively, “Defence of Cliitral, 1895,” and 
“ R»*lief of Cliitral, 1895,” will be granted lo all the troops 
and follower** who weie employed in the late operations connected 
%viih the defence and relief of Cliitral. As the bmndcr of the 
medal, the Chitral war 11 to go down as one of the great wars of 
India. We must also be prepare*! for such wars and annexations from 
time to time if only to keepalive the glory of the medal. 

The Glasf^ow WeeJdy Herald of April 18 has the following : 

“ Cyclomaiiia is epidemic. It has ravaged the streets of Paris. 
Theie were 30,000 cyclists in the B*»is one Sunday recently, and car- 
nage Haffic had to be suspended. Aberdeen has a Ladies’ Cycling 
CIno, winch holds a weekly ‘ At Home ’ — the last place one would 
i look for a lady cyclist. Tlie Ameer of Afghanistan has oidered bicycles 
for the ladies of his family. So Nasriillah did pick up soinetiiiiig in 
I this couniiy after all. To come back to Gla.sgow, we understand 
th It the m lidcns of Kelvinside g<i on their knees to the cycle agent, 
and with streaming eyes implore him to let them have the bicycles 
ordered a month ago at least in time for the Antumii Holiday. But the 
Sultan has the happiest notion of bicycling. He has introduced it into 
his harem for the pniiishment of refractory wives.” 


Subterib^s in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders, if possible, as the safest and most convenient 
medium, particularly as it ensures acknovoiedgment through the Department. No other receipt wiU be 
gtven, any other being unnecessary and liheiy to cause confusiou. 
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REIS AND RAYYET. 


[ May i6, 18961 


After a trifil of full one week, Mrs. Emily Ghose, charged with 
murder of her husband, was acquitted on Monday. The jmy without 
retiring returned a unanimous verdict of not guilty. The released 
prisoner expressed gratefulness to her counsel by falling at his feet. 
The Judge’-* address to the jury has not been reported in full in any 
of the morning papers, The Statesman's report is as follows : — 

His lordship then summed up. He said that it was frequently 
impossible for the prosecuiion, in cases of this kind, to show an 
adf^quate motive for the crime, and the loahihiy of ihe prosecution to 
do so in the cases had been remarked upon by counsel for the piisoner. 
The reason vuggested by the prosecution was the intrigue with 
Solomon, and that such an intrigue existe<i there could be no 
reasonable doubt. Before he pioceeded to deal with the evidence, 
Ins lordship said he wished to refer to the remmks relative 
to the intemperate hal)iis of the deceased. The only actual 
evidence with regard to the tliuokeoness consisted in this : that 
Mr. Wheeler h.id hcen deceased ill uiik some six years ago, .lod thai 
« one years ago the deceased was sent away to another district on 
AiCCoiint nf drunkenness. As the jniy weie aware, the law dul not 
uihiw an accused person to go into the wiiness-hox. The law also did 
not treat the stateoients made by accused persons, thiongh their 
counsel or at the time they were qnestirmed, as actual evidenc- m 
tlieir favour, hilt this might be allowed. If accused persons ni ide a 
statement either to their counsel at the time of tii il, or in the eailier 
part of the case cilhei in defending themselves to the police, or, as in ; 
this case, in examination hy police, and if that statement was con- i 
•isient with all the facts which had hee 1 proved in the case, it w is 
reasonable to consider tliat st.itemeot and see whether it should be 
acted upon. On the other hand, it may be consi'<tent with the facts 
the case that the deceased was in the habit of taking more th m w is 
good for him in the shape of iKpior. His lordship went on to say ih ii 
the prosecution had said they could not prove that the prisoner hmighi 
this poison, but that arsenic was easily procurahle in every drug shop 
in this conolry. That, however, cut hotli ways, for it held good ^•(^| |y 
with the theory that Ml. Gliose might have bought the poison ami 
committed suicide. Referring to ihe evidence of Sosliee, his lordship 
said it would be. extremely danger<ms to come to a conclusion 00 any 
fact based on the recollection of one person, unless that person wa< a 
man of education whose recollection was likely to be correct. As re- 
gards the offering of biibes to the police to pievi*nt detection, his lord- 
ship remarked that that was a circmnstaoce whidi was certainly adverse 
to the prisoner. He wouhl not, however, advise ihe jury to pay much 
nitenlion to that circum-*tance. Persons often acred foolishly hy 
offering bribes to the police to tty and prevent detection. In ca'^es in 
England the fact of such bribes having been offered 10 the police was 
held to be damnatory evniencc agaii»*i a prisoner ; but in this country 
It could not be taken lo be so in every case. After reading portions of 
the evidence, and cmnoiemmg on them, ins lordship read the medical 
evidence, and said it was nevei safe to convict people in a case of 
this kind upon only expert evidence, unless that expert evidence 
was of a safe ami sure k'nd. Instances had been referred to 
from standard medical wmks to show how widely different 
was the action of arsenic in diff»-reni cases, and Dr. Gibbons 
had titld them that arsenic was an erratic poison, and that its action 
varied according to the he ilili and vitality of an individual. His lord- 
ship was of opinion that It would not be 5 »fe or right for the jiiiy 
to convict llie prisoner on tlie staiemenls as to what look place on 
the night of the occurrence. — The Statesman^ May 12. 

The En^iisAman's acenwni is mote elaborate ; — 

His lordship in summoning up to the Jury read from Baron Aldersen, 
who had laicl it down clearly that when a case was made up of 
circumstantial evidence the Jury must he saiisfi<*d ihat the facts weic 
such as to be inconsistent with any other iatioii.il coucliisinn than that 
tlie prisoner was guilty. The oolv rpiesiion in the case was, did she 
poison her husbaml wiili aiseoic His lordship sai<l that whatever was 
the conduct of the prisoner with regaid to the medicine story, 
whether it was a case of poisoning or suicide, at any r.ile the part 
that slie wanted to conceal w.is not the going for the mfdicine bin the 
going to Solomon’s house. There was notlimg in her going to 
Solomon’s nouse which was ludicative of her guili. At that time he 
did not supuose she and Sniomon h.id thrown aside all shame and did 
not care if all the world knew of then mingne. Coming to the 
occurrences after the return of Mis. (ilmse and .S'»shi to the house, 
his iordship said that it was bcarceiy pos-,ihle lo say with any certainly 
that she put any of that while powiler .Soshi had spoken of into the 
medicine. It was fair to observe that in whai she was doing the 
piisoner made no attempt 10 conceal anylhing frtmi S»»shi. With 
regard to the snggesrion that she got rid of ilie vomited matter to 
destroy naces m enmr, it wis .lUo n.itnral th.it she should do s** to 
prevent the house fiom being iiople isaut for her own sake and the 
children’s sake. The deceased was he.ud to say that his headache 
was rtlieved. Tins was about 4-30 A.M., when it was pretty clear that 
he was not dead. There w.\s ooiiiing to show when he died. 
dealing with the minor points, Itis lordship ^aid that the real evidence 
against the accused weie the sMtcmenls made by her after her hus- 
band’s death. Wliat tlie effect of this evidence was il was for the 
Jury to deiermiiif. The comments made hy cmiosel for the prisoner 
with regaid to the boy G'^orge Ghose not being called to prove that his 
.filher had threatened to kill S thnnon and the accused and then ties- 
troy himself, his lordship thought it was not necessary to call this 
witness. 

Referring to Mr. Alien’s remark about amateur detectives his lordship 
said that action such as that of these gentlemen who came to examine 
Mrs. Ghose was irpeii t^» a great deal of obseivation, Mr. Alien had 
culled them amateur dei\ciives, and it was perfectly true that they so 
acted in. this matter. It was nnt desirable that any one should take 
upon hinastlf the duties of a police officer for the purpose of asceriain- 
uig; that crimiO had beea comutitted, especially in Calcutta, where 


there was no lark of police officers. It might be lhat in the district 
where there were not sufficient police officeis, that respectable people 
might smnrtiines do work of that kind. But that did not take away 
fiom the Jury Ihe necessity to try to ascertain what the evidence i.( 
these people was, whether they were actuated by right motives or not 
The Jury weie bound to consider whether they were persons likely u\ 
nave twisted the truth for their own eiuis. If they thought that there 
W.IS the least suspicion that the Rev. Mr. Mnkerji, either foi the 
motive suggested in cross-examination in regard lo the promissory note 
or .fm any oiher pill pose, had either wilfully or otherwise mis-siaied 
the truth, they should not rely upon his evidence. It was a great thing 
to suppose that a man in his position, a clergyman of the Church of 
Engl.iiiil, should for any such purpose give false evidence in a case of 
this kind. 

Assnining that all these statements were iimhfiil, that they were 
aerm nely iccorded wmd for word, still the Jmy would have to examine 
the facts and draw the absolute infe-^ence lhat each particular statement 
was meant to be made by her exactly as these witnesses said it was 
made. Here was a woman who, from any point of view,- must have 
been in very great distress, a wife who bud just lost her husband, nr 
had jii-it poisoned her luisoand, after witnessing all the agony her hiis- 
b.nul had gone through during the whole night, after ail her terrible 
irmihle, confronted by several men of intelligence and questioned by 
them. It was very likely she would be confused. The Joiy would have 
to cmisider the seveial statements. The circumstance of offering a 
Dnhe was adverse to the prisoner, hut the wretched woman in all that 
itmiole might well have thought that, whether she was guilty or nor, 
Ihe Doiiy of her husband would be cut open and it would be a dis- 
gi.ice. His lordship did not invite the Jury to place very much weight 
I upon this circumstance. It was for the Jury to see if her siaiement 
Hint he died of cholera was for the purpose of concealing her crime, 

! or whether it was only for the purpose of concealing that he died of 
aispiiical poisoning, and in doing that they would have to consider 
wliPiher It was not her interest, if Dossible, to conceal her husband’s 
suicide. It was obviou.5 that 11 it was a case of suicide she must 
o:«ve known th.u it would have been a slur ^ast upon her and her 
family. If she was concealing someihing, it did not necessarily follow 
iliat she was concealing her own wrongful act. They would alio 
have to consider whether the statement about the four pills lead 
o^•ce‘»^arlly and certainly lo the conclusion that she was guilty. If it 
(lid not lead to that inference they must cast it aside. The action of 
arsenic was admittedly erratic.”— The Englithman^ May P 2 , 

We wish the Judge's charge to the jury were more fmly reported. 
We do not urdmarily hear such an address, We admire it not for its 
leaiiiing, not for the flow of sentences, but far its accurate knowledge 
of the country and for its strong sense of justice. No prisoner could 
wish for a better judge than Mr. Justice Treveylan. We are sure if 
he, in his present mood, were President uf the Cninmissioii that tried 
the Gaekwar Mulhar Rao of Baroda, that Prince would not have been 
declaied guilty of attempting to poison the British Resident at bif court 
witii H dust that does not kill. To iivaoy Emily’s faiihlessuess to 'her 
husband and offer of biibes to the Police would have been confirmation 
strong us proofs of holy writ. To an English Judge without true 
Indian experience, or a Native Judge without the boldness to acknow- 
ledge a native weakness and to rale the Police at their worth, the 
attempt to hush the enquiry by illegitimate means would nor have 
been a trifle light as air. She may be condemned for not being 
faithful to her lord. She is not therefore to be punished for his death. 
Aware of the difficulties of a prosecution in a case of poisoning 
and knowing lhat the Coroner’s Jury had found nothing against her, 
we were not doubtful of the result of the trial. If it has been a ha- 
rassment to the prisoner and an exposure of herself, her husband and 
her love, it has clearly proved the high value of British justice at ad- 
iiiimsteied by the High Court. 

To shew the uselessness of such a trial for a conviction and for 
a purpose which will appear later on, we quote the address nf Mr. 
Justice Norris in the pievious case, Empress vs, Wagner, another 
fein:tle Native Chiisiian : 

“ N'»w what siibsraiitial rase have you against the woman ? S’ripped 
of all embp[lislimeur, the plain facts are these The man Wagner 
was taken ill on the 28ih of January, He was at woik on the 28rb. He 
came hark from’ work suffering from some complaint. A doctor wa4 
called in, he gave a piesciiption rontaimng arsenic, and it is alleged 
th.ii the person died of arsenical poisoning. The case for the prose- 
ciiKou IS that ill addition to the aisenic administered in the prescrip* 
tinn ordered by the doctor, other arsenic must have been administer- 
ed Tueic IS absolutely no proof of the purchase of the arsenic by the 
first piisnnei, or by any person on her behalf oral her request. There 
is no proof of the possessnm, by the persons in the house at any time, 
either before or after the death nf Wagner, of any arsenic nr any 
deieterious thing which coui'i have produced the symptoms of whicli 
the deceased died. The morttm examination revealed the fact 
that one-fifteenth of a grain of arsenic was found iu the body, and it'* 
more, but that of itself, according to the medical authorities, was not 
sufficient to cause death. I am quite aware that Ihe case for the pr<>' 
secuiiun is supported by skilled medical evidence that e largy qUMtitiiy 
of the arsenic must have been administered, and that h Urge portion 
of what was administered was got rid nf in the vomiting 
iag which took place between the time he ^wav lakeh ill end .the time 
be died. It wotiid he intmiUbof suggest tUH bmuee « tmjUl 
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l\x^ was found, therefore, more was not administered, but there is no 
proof Ilf purchase or ndministratioii or possession of any arsenic by the 
woman at any time whatever. A circumstance that went against her 
was that she did not carry out the rnedical man's direction in preservinjj 
what cams om from the body for the purpose of enabling him to 
judue as to what was really the miner, and th it in the for ih-i rii - 
ciimstance that she did not send for him again, as probibly sh** ought 
to have done. Then there is a circumstance to be taken for what it 
is worth, that her brother made certain random statements tliat she 
poisoncfi her hiisi> ind, and she rem lined q iiel, Ii is quite plain that 
wliat anirn lied lliese persons, however mnrii their sense of iighteous- 
ness and regard for right might liave heen offended hy the moral re- 
lilion which existed heiween the min who has just been dischaig»*d 
and the female prisoner, was a feeling of annoyanre and disgust to 
see a stranger walk away with all the w ndly possessions of the deceas- 
e<i mao. I cannot help thinking that if ilie whole of that wtiich h is 
been detailed to you so very fully and with sucli remark ible arrii- 
racy, was proved to the hili, there is no case to go to liie jniy. Yon 
have heaid the learned counsel’s opening. Yon are men of ex. 
perience and if after hearing tlie s de facts detailed by tiie learned 
counsel yon think that this is a matter which ongiit to he fnither en. 
qinred into, in deference to your judgment the whole of the evidence 
will he gone into, but my view of ilie case is that, thougli it niiglit be 
a Cfise of the very gravest snspicion, I will hut say veiy gi.ivesi - 
against tlie fern ile prisoner upon the fac ts as op-ned, theie is no 
case wortliy of being taken into consideration. Tne piisoner was 
acquitted.' 

• 

• • 

On the authority of a Vellore concspondeiit, the Jndi(\n Mitror^ the 
mirror of all religions excepting those of Cnrist and Mahomed, and tlie 
receptacle of all wonders and miracles, says that a mendicant, discreet 
enough to call himself M mna nr the S lent S vanii, has been dl^trihnt- 
ing daily, to hunilreds of people, free of chaige, m»*dicines for almost 
all complaints to which flish is heir to, and l adic illy cm nig, if not ail, 
many of them. Tne Swanii is inoie th in a Dli wanamw.iri. “ I’he 
Ollier day he performed the Panja Agni Yogam in the middle of the 
P.ilar, getting himself hm led hrrast-deep.” N ir is that all. **Toadd 
in this prodigy, he got cow-dmig cakes piled in heaps around him, 
aiidbiiftitin rising fl lines. He rein lined in lliis state for g horns, 
from 6 in the morning to 3 in tlie evening.” It is not said what was 
the effect of the “rising dimes'' on the body of the performer, or 
what was his distance from the circle of dies or llieir burning capacity. 
He evidently lives or we would not have heaid of the miracle. Ao 
account of how he escaped or was brought hack to life would indeed 
he welcome. That is a secret which, p**ihip>, the silent trumpeter 
of Inmself, the M uina Swami camiot be expected to publish. In oar 
younger days we remember to have seen peiformeis holding burning 
iron vessels on their bald be i<ls. We do not see them now. 
They have disappeaied from Bengal and we are not aware that they 
exist ill any other Province. 


The Chairm ni and the R igine^^r lo the C dciiita Municipal Corpo- 
ration have been visiting tlie wards of the town. After dnisbmg one, 
the Chair man proposed to go round another, and, dueling one of 
the Commisstoiier.s of that waid pr^'.s uit, ask'?d hun to lea<l the way 
fiotn the vantage ground of tlie dickey of his (the Chan man’s) Victoria. 
Nothing minding, hut taking it as a compliment, the B ibii looked up to 
his place of honour. It was occupied hy the groom who was beaconed 
tn vacate the high seat. Wmie ahum to raise himself to the proud 
height, the too obliging Connnissioner w.is inierinpted hy a brother 
Cninmissiouer wh 1, to save him from what he himself considered a 
dniihtfnl distiuction, if not a downright degrad iiion, offered him a lift 
in his own carriage. The offer was lefnsed with the meek reply there 
w!»s no harm. It was an honour indeed to lead the great from the 
fureinosi place, a» in the days of the Mogul Emperors, in an eleph int 
drive, it was a distinctive mark of inipeiial favour to he allowed 
to fan the sovereign from the next seal behind his Majesty in the howda. 
Possibly the Bahu remembered that N itive Princes in their own 
territories have been known to driv<" Viceroys, and wished he had been 
allowed the privilege of driving the Cn urm in through his own ward. 
In this predicament, tile E igiiie*r with hijiinoiio is of Rijontana 
dignity, came in the rescue, by asking the “ leading" Commissinner to 
the dog seat in the carriage. Dug or cat, that seat was m».re 
exalted. The leading Commissioner fell himself highly flittered; 
the reproving Commissioiier was glad that he had saved a brother 
f'nin degradation ; and the Eugmeer had the pleasant sensation 
making one nf his m isters happy for an hour, and the draiiM of 
^ke day ended to the lutisfaction nf all concerned. 

^IKIICE can work wonders. Th® Indian jiigi;ler growing a tree bear- 


ing flowers and fruit, from the seed in an hour, has been vindicat- 
ed. His art is no di*ception. A M. R igonnean has, after examination, 
found a nniuial rxplaiiaiion of the phenomenon. The earth used by 
the pt-ifurniing Indian is “ taken from an ani’s nesi ” which, Contain- 
ing as It does foniiic icid, has the power of pi<idunng rapid growth. 
Wh. never tlie truth of the explanation, the Indian belief is that the 
earth is supplied by ilie red ants' hill and the seed is emerged in acetic 
ac id. 


NOTES LEADERETTES, 

OUR OWN NEWS 
& 

THE WEEK’S TELEtiRAMS IN BRIEF, WITH 
OCCASIONAL COMMENTS. 


In the House of Commons, on May 8, the Tr.insvaal debate came off. 
Mr. Ch.imberl.iin concurred io cundemuiog the policy indicated in the 
cipher telegrams which h ive caused so much sensation, bnt said that 
men like Mr. Rhodes made the Empire, and his proper place was 
Africa, where he could best atone for the p isi. Tlie end, he 
seemed to mutter, justified the m-ans. It was impossible, he said, 
to think of a war with the Tr.insvaal for the purpose of remedying the 
gi ievaiices of tlie Uiilainlrrs, and it w. is only conceivable in the event 
of the deliberate breaking of th<» Convention. Tlie first object of Bri- 
tish policy was to picserve Biitish suprem icy, which had certainly 
been threatened, and secondly to est iblish union between the British 
and the Dutch. It is nntre, M'. Cn imberlain said, that he thought of 
recalling Sir Hercules R »binsnn. He proposed, when the pending 
liials weie concluded, to appoint a committee of both Houses to 
examine the whole situation. Piesident K'tiger, in an interview with 
the Reuter’s agent, said that he was astonished at the official 
defence of Mr. Cecil Rhodes and the Charteied Company 
in the House of Cummous. He denied the existence of any 
intrigues between the Transvaal and G**rm'iny, and said that the 
Transvaal wanted to be fiieiuU with all. Referring to the late plot 
against the Transvaal lie said that those who engineered it must be 
punished, otherwise tlieie wuuhl be no rest f<ir Suuth Africa. In a 
despatch fioin Di. L“yds, Secretary to the SMte for the Transvaal, in 
Sir Hercules Rubmsun, he s lys that he cannot believe the newspaper 
statements that the Biiiish Governmeiil still shows partiality for Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes and the Directors of the Chartered Company, but 
declares that the Cuaitered C'impany as now controlled is a source of 
danger lo South Ahica. M*. Chamberlain has telegraphed to Sir 
Hercules Robinson in leply to Piesident Kruger's coniplairii of the 
altitude of Her M»j'‘*iiy’s Guvernmeiit. He repudiates the Presi- 
dent's inferences regarding the supposed ch.iinoiunship nf Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes hy G 'veinni-nt, also of tint of the Chartered Company’s 
diiectors who will hereafter be proved to have been connected with 
Ui. J irnesun’*, r aid A letter appears in tlie Times signed by Dr. 
Jameson and Mr. Wmte denying il>e lereipt of i^cb from Mr, 
Cecil Rhodes or<leiiivg tlie movement on juh.tniiesbnrg. Sir Jacobut 
Dewet, B'itish agent in the Transvaal, has lesigned. What does 
this mean } 

There is a serious lising of the H**rreros and H 'itentots in South- 
West Africa, and rciufurcenient of the G^r.iii in troops is necessary for 
Its suppiessjoii. 


Earl Grey believing the M itabele revolt crushed, the Imperial 
troops on iherr way to Bulnwayo were slopped at Mefeking, A 
scouting p.arty routed the M »tab'*le with a heavy loss near Movene. 
Mr. Cecil Rliodes was well to the front of the fighting. 


At the Italian Ch imber M. Sermonafa made a speech in which ho 
rejected all idea of the evacuation of Massowah and said the question 
of Kassala would he solved in conformity with Italian interests solely^ 
wiihont forgetting friendly ties with Gieat Britain. Tiie Chamber 
passed a vote of confidence in the African policy of the Government 
by a majority of 145. Italy has decided to evacuate Adigrat, and to 
limit her territory in Erythrea to the line between Marab and PeUsa. 


A TELEGRAM from Yokohama states thfti J >paQ Rud Russia art 
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fieKOttHiing (or joint action in Coiea> the cliief points heinv the 
King's retniii to tiie palace, upon whUit jap.iii insists; the disposal 
of the troops ; and the transfer of the Japanese telegraph from Seoul 
to Fnsaii. 

The vSliah of Persia has telegraphed to the Queen his thanks foi 
her kind iness<ige of condoleoce on Ins failiei’s de.ith, st.iting tnal he 
svill follow 111 the footsteps of his father anti preset ve the fiieiulship 
of ('neat Biitain. 

The court-martial held at Havana has condemned to d»*ath the crew 
of the Ameriraii Filihnstering Schooner Cninpeditor. This has 
caused considerable excitement in ihe United States. Piesident 
Cleveland has informed Spam that the execntion of the crew without 
a civil ttjal will be regarded as an mifii^ndlv act by the United Slaies 
Govcrnineiit. A battalion of tbe United Stales tioops in Florid i has 
been ordered to be held in readiness for service. It is stated :v 
Washington that Spain has consented to defer the exernlions t»* 
enable America to piesent a case under tteaties. In the speech frtim 
the Throne at the opening of ihe So'inish Coriec, arloimistr itive and 
financial refoiin is pM»mi''ed in Cuba, and coirect and fiiendly con- 
duct of the \V ishington Govennnent is recognised. 


The Indif, Hiinna and Ceylon Exliihitinn was opened at thcEirle 
Court on May 9. ‘fliH Indian exhiints exceed those of last y<*ar thr»*p 
times. Over two hundred N itives are employed, and all are fieshiv 
imported. The new feature is the Indian printing press. The gieai 
feature in the Ceylon section is sixty Chingdese craftsmen, besides 
devil slick dancers, actors, jugglers, and nanirh dancers. Several 
important architectural additions have also been made, the whole 
forming a grand historical spectacle of India. 

ChOI.RRA isseiionslv increasing at Alexandria. On M ly 13, there 
were 63 attacks and 22 deaths. One death has occuired at Cairf>. 

In the House of Comnmns Lord Geoige Hamilton, replying to a 
qiiestiorii said that the Egyptian g irrisoii at Sii.ikin, with the exception 
of one battalion, would be moved across the desert to the Nile. The 
question of apportioning the expense of the Indian contingent was» 
he said, being considered. Mr. Balfour, replying to a qnesdon, 
promised to appoint a day for the discussion of the question of the 
employment of Indian troops at .Snakm. Mr. Cinzon, in replying to 
a question, said it was not intended that the Indian troops should 
pill take in the operations on the Nile, but should only be used in 
defence of .Snakin and its neighboin hood, a< cording to the judg- 
ment of Sir Heibert Kitchener. Sir ILcks Beach, replying to 
a question, assumed that it would be decided in conformity with the 
precedents that the ordinary expenditnie on Indian troops at Snakin 
would be charged to the Indian Goveiriment. The question whether 
the Egyptian Government would defray any further expense was a 
matter for consideration. Meanwhile, Colonel Egerton h is arrived at 
Simla to receive instruction concerning the Snakin force. He sails with 
his staff in the Wuren Il isiings dti ihe i9'h inst. Renter’s tele- 
gram 10 the effvci that the Indian troops will only gairison at 
Snakin has been received at Simla w ih nmcli disappointmenr. It is 
considered by high miliiaiy .anthoimes that it will he a grave error 
if our best troops are on-ly used for ganlson rliiries, while the 
Egyptian force is relieved to t; 4 ce Ihe fi^ld. The Goverrinr^nt of 
India have a^ked for eight sienoier*;, and the services of five have 
already been secured, I'lipy are the VVaneii H istings, the B. I. S. N 
Company’s Bhnndara, Henzola and V indala, and the Asi-ihc Com- 
pany’s Nurani. rite steamers Kmglii Coinpinion and the P. and O. 
Peshawar have been surveyed, and *will probably be charteied. The 
Vadala arrived on the i2ih with 60,000 b igs of sugar. The shed at the 
jetty, whence the troops embaik, is full of cargo, hm is being rapid^ 
ly emptied. Earthwmk platforms ate being constrncled along the 
railway sidings for deiiaining horses. The Field Hospital equipment 
is being got ready at the arsenal. It is understood that all the trans- 
ports will leave Bombay by W-dnesday. The B. I. S. N. Chaibissa 
which has just been, chartered, the Vadala and Nurani will lake the 
* Lancers, the Warren- H istings will convey tlie 28th Punjab Infantry, 
the^Bhundara the 35th^S(khs, and the Henzada the hospital detach- 
mfiius. 


After 5 years’ ohservations, the tidal observatoiy at Triiicomalye 
li.is been closed. , 

LasI’ week’s mail brought the saiisfactoiy news that llie Council 
ol the Secieiaiy of Stale for India has made a special giant of 250/. 
to ihe svulow of L)i. Riinliold Rost. Theie was a disposition in one 
qnaiter to double the amonnt, but op position came fioin another inoie 
lesptnisible aiiihoriiy. Theie seems to be a belief that Dt. Rost was 
liberally tieaieil l)y the India Office and that he ought not to have 
died He was gi. oiled an extension that he might retire on half 

pension and fmiher the p.iy was laised fiom 600/. to 800/. that in 
letiieineut he might diaw 400/. c»r 100/. mote than the oiciinaiy allow- 
ance. There iveie other souiccs of iiMt ine. He diew 100/. fioin 
Si. a igustme’s College, and conld he not make anotliei loo/. by his 
wiiiings.^ So Di. Robt passed ml) with i,oco/. a yeai befoie lie was 
retired. He snonid have left a pinvision foi his wiie and dauglitrr 
We will not anticipate the meinoiial to ihe Fnsi Loid of the Tiensiny, 
of Who h out London conespondem spcakii. We piefer to wait till 
we have seen it. Meanwhile, we will only teinaik that Dr. Rost made 
tile li*dia Office Libiaiy what it is — the. resoit of scholars fioin all 
p.iiis of the world, and tliai the fo'itcd leiiiemeni, however or by 
whomsoever caused, pteyed on his inimi and hastened his death. Sir 
Rooe t Peel, for sei vices lendeted hy M’Culloeh to political economy, 
iiad recmnniended him to the Qoeeii for a pension of 200/. The in- 
quest on the sad death c)f Benj.imin Robert llaydon disclosed the fact 
mat when, in his continued embai rassinents, ilie painter had applied to 
t))e hiaie-inan. Sir Robert, from a limned fund at Ins disposal, had sent 
llaynon 50/. After Hay don’s suicide, the right honouiabie baronet, 
addie»>ing one of the execuioi.s, enclosed a cheque fot 200/. from the 
loyai iHninty fund, in older, as the Idler Slated, that the family might 
not be molested before a piovision could be made. 


Fou ciuelty to a goat, for striking it with a slick and breaking one of its 
foieiegs, the Chief Magistrate fined a Mahoinedan woman Rs. 25 
with th e alicinative of font days^iigoiniis iinpiisoiiment. For causing 
to be used and using ihe phookah piocess on cows, Mr, Pearson 
fuiiher ordered on a woman, the owner of a luimber of cows, and her 
servant, tespeciiveiy, a fine of Rs. 100 or 15 days' irnpiisoninent, and 
a month’s h.itd liibour. These aie deierient sentences, but being few 
and far between, are deprived of a gi eater pait of their effect. 
Cowsheds are a great nuisance. Besides being dangerous to the 
health of their inmates and of the neighbnui hood, they aie a positive 
cruelly to the animals which are l.nddled togeilier wiihoiit a moving nr 
bieaihmg space. 'I'he owners ate occasionally prosecuted, yet the 
evil fi'Kirishes . The fines being small and prosecutions at long inter- 
vals, It IS easier to suffer in the shape of fines than 10 go to the heiivy 
expense of making the impioveriients requited by a niuuicipal pe*- 
mn. The law empoweis the Commissioners to close an objectionable 
shed. They do not exeicise the uower for many practical reasoi)*!. 
The owners would formerly be proceeded against 111 the court for the 
trial of municipal cases. Now the siipendiaiy magistrates, who are 
expected to fine nioie heavily than the lionoraiy magistrates, try them. 
Tbe N nihern Division .VLogistrate has just punished offending milkmen 
with fines of Rs, 25,20 and 10. But all 10 no purpose. The real question 
IS Caiioot the places be fitted for their piupose at small cost? The Com- 
missioners should sec to (hat. Other attempts are wide otiMTe m.iik. 

A FRIEND wriie« to ns fiom Chitagong, under date (he ist of May 

‘ No chance heie of a waiei famnm ; laiher the other way. It is poui' 
mg a veiitahle deioge ; .md I am coiisoied for ihe inconvenience of in- 
habiting a storm-swept plaieau hy tiie thought tifal tlie drenchio)! 
will w i*sh .iw.sy ,i portion, at least, of the abomination with which 
this unspeakably filtiiy and iiegleco d town is gorged. 

List night, while the stoiin was ai its iietght, my room on 
leeward side was invaded by— 

(l j A wild pigeon, 

(2) 4 iii.iinas, 

(3) A huge and gorgeous hiilteifly, 

(4- Tbiee strange leaf-imsecis (wbicli simulate leaves), 

(5) Aooiit a lakh of gras*>-hoppeis, (perhaps more). 

All weie quite tame and fiieudly : and they remained unmolfited 
ail night, the birds perched on the backs of chairs while the wind roar- 
ed and the rain plaited outside.” ' 

Dining convulsions of Nature, when danger threatens life every 
moment, even tigers and lions have been seen to herd with deer 
and lambs and kine and human beings, forgetting theif ferocity 
and appetite. It is a common sight in India, during extensive 
fiouds, of suakei and mice (Iviug in peace on ihe same hMnch 
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a tree floating on the water. We may be sure that the mainas referred 
b in the letter^ discovered no disposition to attack and swallow the 
grass-hoppers. Fear is a powerful sentiment. It conquers habit, nay, 
the nature itself of a living creature. During the cyclone that swept 
over Bengal in 1863, a man was saved by a large boa r»»nstriclor. 
While floating on the Hooglily somewhere near Undgebudge, 
catching hold of a large tree that had been uprooted by the wind 
and that was rising and falling with every w ive, and while his 
grasp was weakening every moment with cold and the spr ly beating 
against his face, he suddenly saw a huge boa darting tow.irds him. 
Coining up to where he was, the snake twined round the in iii and the 
tree together and, placing his h**;id upon tlut of its htioun neigh- 
bour, remained perfectly quiet for hours. The sensation of the mm 
during this enforced companionship with the terrible monster, 
may be conceived. Towards evening the tree fl »aied towards the 
shore whereon was a large jungle. The sn.ike, suddenly un- 
coiling, swam towards the land, leaving both tree^and man. The 
latter also gamed the shore. Yielding to the idf»a uppermost in Ins 
mind, he knelt down and with upraised anus p'nuf*d forth his thanks 
to the Supreme Being who, he fi.inly believed, h.id assumed the 
form of a snake for saving h ni from a watery death. 

The following letter, received fiom Piofessoi E B Cowell by Pundit 
Sambhn Chandra Vi lyar;irna, tlie hi other and liiographer of Pnndit 
hwar Chandra Vidyasagar, will speak for itself: — 

My dear friend, “ C-unbndsir, April 16, 

I w.is very much pleased to receive yoiu kind lett'o, and I th. ink you 
for the IpMigali menuniis you have sent me. I shall lead the m'*moir 
of Pniidii Isw ir Cnaiidra Vidyasagar, as I kn-w nnn well and I .ad- 
mired linn very much. I keep a photo^mph of Ins m my drawer as 
a rememhr nice of my I nliaii lif'» I knew Pundit T uk ivach.ispati 
well also. I constantly use his ‘ Sid<ihaiifa Kiumudd and his gieat 
Sanskrit dictionary, ihe ‘ Vachaspatva it is a giand work. 

We were deeply grieved to lose Dr. Rnsr so suddenly ftorn among 
us. He was to have examined 111 Smsknt with me m (he rouiiug 
examination next June. He was a most loveable man, full of ^ the 
milk of human kindness.’ lam quite aff»*cied when 1 think of the 
kind words about me which yon quote. 

1 often think of the old Cakuiia days ; Mrs. Cowell and I often talk 
about them and recall old friends. 

Pundit Vidyasagar’s life will interest me very much. I have no time 
for Bengali now, hut I have not quite foigotten it. Sanskrit, Pali and 
Zend take up ail my time. I rcm.iiit, yours most sincerely^ 

E. B. Cowell.” 

It is « pleasure to recall the amiable countenance of Pmfrssoi 
Cowell such as we saw him in the Presidency College, Calcutta 
Few men threw themselves, like him, heaii and soul, into the work 
of teaching. It has given us great satisfaction to find that Piofessoi 
Cowell’s solidity of Oriental scholarship is admitted and appreciated 
by, at least, those who come m cniuaci with Inin. 

~'REIS & RA VVET. 

Saturday^ Mfiv /6, r8g6, 

ARSENIC POISONING AND UNSUCCESS- 
FUL TRIALS. 

Empress versus Emily Ghosp, of 1896, runs on 
parallel linos wiih timprtvss vs. Ellen Wagner of 1894. 
Both the prisoners were n.itive Christians. While 
Etnily had her Solomon, Ellen her Cray. The Rev. 
B. C. Ghose and Mr. Wagner both died from arsenic 
poisoning. Ghose’'< body gave forty-two grains of 
the poison and Wagner’s only one-fifteenth of a 
grain. But it must be remembered that Wagner 
had been buried four d.iys before there was cfiemical 
analysis of the contents of his stomach, Mrs. 
Ghose was married several years and had six 
children, two boys and four girls, Mrs Wagner 
had been married thirteen years and had three 
children. Neither Mr. Ghose nor Mr. Wagne^r 
was suffering from any serious illness before his 
death and both died suddenly. Gliose had no 
treatment, Wagiu^r was taken to hospital when too 
Inte for he died witliin three hours after admission. 
Symptoms in the two cases simulcited cholera. 

We will now give the points of difference. It is 
not known whether Mr. Ghose gave any cause of 
his sufTering or death. Mr. Wagner however had 
•vague st|S|^i*cions of being poisoned, Two . witnesses 


deposed to the administration of the drug to Ghose 
but they were disbelieved, while another who was 
present was not called. In the other case, there was 
no eye-witness. There was no charge of drunk- 
enness against Wagner. Ghose, however, was not 
free from the weakness. The behavifiur of Mrs. 
Gliose was inconsistent unlike that of Mrs. Wagner. 
The nifitive for murder attributed in both cases was 
criminal intimacy and intrigue. While Mr. Justice 
Trevelyan expressed the opinion that it was not ade- 
quate, Mr. Justice Norris kept himself silent on the 
point. But both the Judges thought that on account 
of the unrestricted sale of poisons, it was difficult U. 
trace their purchase. In all European countries there 
is a strict regulation about the sale. It can only be 
made on a medical certificate or to recognized persons. 
In India, we have no such law, and, any restriction 
se‘ems impossible as it may interfere with the sale of 
opium — a monopoly of Government. If it is un- 
wise to make a general law so as to include opium, 
it may be asked, cannot a law be passed to regulate 
other poisons ? But then anti-opiumists would have 
another string to their bow. Left complete master 
of the market, opium will occupy the combined 
place of all other poisons for murder. After the 
Wagner trial, Mr. Justice Norris sent up a re- 
commendation to the Government of India, to res- 
trict the sale of poisons. Nothing, however, seems 
to have been done in that direction. Though at- 
tention is now directed towards the homicidal use 
of arsenic, yet the numbar of deaths from it is in- 
finitesimal compared to suicide by opium. 

In his address to the jury Mr. Justice Trevelyan 
pointed out that a prisoner was above law, in that 
he or she could not be examined. Could Emily be 
a witness, many matters would have been explained, 
which would have made the trial more satisfactory. 

Poisoning of cattle by arsenic is more common 
than poisoning of human beings. In Calcutta, of the 
latter kind, the crime, suicidal or homicidal, is 
j growing into fashion. The first undetected case of re- 
I cent years which we can remember was the suicide of 
a druggist. He was, however, reported to have diec^ 
of cholera on the authority of a Presidency Surgeon 
who certified the death as natural. I'he next 
similar case was that of a man who wanted to get rid of 
his brother. The patient or sufferer was treated by a 
quandom principal of the Medical College for cholera 
and so he too must be taken to have died of that 
disease. To come to regular tri.ds. The first 
in order is the Sikh poisoning case of Burra Bazaar, 
Arsenic was found in the possession of the prisoner. 
The dying declaration of his relative and victim at- 
tributed the purging and vomiting to sweets given 
him by the prisoner. There was no conviction. The 
next trial was Wagner’s to which we h.ive already 
alluded. The prosecution could not make out a case 
sufficient to go to the jury. The last to come was 
Emily Ghose. She too had the benefit of doubt. 

For its tastelessness arsenic can be used with safe- 
ty for criminal purposes, though as a precaution it is 
administered with sweets and sherbut. For suicide 
h is used by itself or with lime to increase its corrod- 
ing action The symptoms of arsenic are divided into 
three groups. The first simulates cholera. Here 

DEAFNESS COMPLETELY CURED I Any periioii sufleriiii^ 
from Deafn^s^, Nojses in the Head, Sic,, may learn of a new, iiirnple 
treatment, whirh is proving very sncccs-ifni in completely curing cases 
of all kinds. Full parucuiars,. including many unsolicited testimoniaU 
and newspaper press notices, will be sent post free on application. 
The system is, without doubt, the mom successful ever brought before 
the public. Afl^lress, Aural Specialist, Albany Buildings, 39, Victoriag 
Street, Westminster, Lmidon, SL W, 
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the action commences very rapidly and one has not 
to wail long for the final issue. Geiierally a day or a 
day and night completes the work. But the quantity 
must be large. It must be more than ten grains. 
In empty stomach, or after imbibing of liquors, or on 
persons subject to inflammatory affections, or in a 
system shattered by some chronic complaint, or 
worn out by anger, grief, jealousy or fear, the 
poison acts quick. When it produces symptoms 
like cholera, it is understood that it finds a suitable 
medium for rapid prodiiction of dangerous effect. 
In the second variety, life may struggle on for se- 
veral days and the dose must be more than four or five 
grains. The symptoms are not choleraic nor is the 
urine suppressed ; but you have violefit colic and 
bloody discharges and hiccough. The action is 
quicker on stomachs with mucus, or after meal or 
eating of ice and drinking of water. The face is 
swollen and the eyes protrude, and as days pass on 
ulcers appear in the mouth. In the third, the 
prominent symptoms are fever, colicky pains, 
spasms and chronic diarrhoea. Gradually the 
limbs are atrophied and become paralysed. Small 
and distant doses do equal mischief with larger ones. 
Notwithstanding all these distinguishing symptoms 
and its action being steady, we are told that 
arsenic is an erratic poison. Steady or erratic, none 
of the trials for arsenic-poisoning has resulted in 
conviction, and several deaths pass off as natural. 

HIS HIGH MIGHTINESS THE COMMIS- 
SIONER OF POLICE. 

The Police is a spending department. Properly speak- 
ing, it has no income of its own. There was indeed 
a police rate for the town of Calcutta. But the 
Police Commissioner had little or nothing to do with 
it. He made his own budget of expenditure and 
drew the amount sanctioned by Government. That 
rate has now been abolished. In the Police Budget, 
various sources of income are enumerated. The 
control of them generally rests not with the head of 
the Police, though the tail and the intermediate limbs 
may help to add to the income. With vast and un- 
known powers, as director general of the Police of the 
town, a Justice of the Peace, possessing the powers 
of a Magistrate and special powers conferred 
by law and the Local Government, with a force 
under command, exercising the authority to deport, 
the Commi.ssioner of the Calcutta Police is a 
law unto himself. His word is law. He is free to 
make a good turn, or cause unnecessary trouble. 
To please a governor, he once unceremoniously sent 
away one who had travelled to Calcutta over 
«ea and land to press a claim. Power begets power, 
and the wielder of a power that knows no limit, 
cannot be a Power indeed unless he can command 
an income. The law authorizes the Commissioner 
of Police to fine afiy member of his Force ** for 
any lesser breach of discipline, or other misconduct 
not requiring the suspension or dismissal of the 
offender," and directs that “all sums accruing from 
Stoppages from members of the Police Force during 
absence from sickness or other cause and fines im- 
posed on members thereof for misconduct, and from 
fines imposed by Magistrates upon drunken persons 
or for assaults upon Police officers, and all moneys 
arising from the sale of worn or cast-off clothing or 
other articles supplied for the use of the Police, shall 
be credited to aj»y fund applicable to Police pur- 
poses " Two other sources of income are recognized 
by law. Thus ; 


** The CommUsioner of Police may also, if he shall think ht, 
on the application of any person showing the necessity of it, appoint 
any additional number of constables to keep the peace at any place 
within his jurisdiction, at the charge of the person applying, but 
subject CO the orders of the said Commissioner, and for such times 
as he shall think fit ; and every such constable shall receive a 
certificate, by virtue of which he shall be vested with all the 
powers, privileges, and duties of the constables belonging to the 
police-force. 

Provided that the person upon whose application such appoint* 
ment shall have been made may, upon giving one month's notice 
in writing to the Commissioner of Police, require that the con* 
stables so appointed at his expense shall be discontinued, and there- 
upon the said Commissioner shall discontinue such additional 
constables ; and all moneys received by the Commissioner for the 
pavmcnt of any such additknal constables shall be accounted for 
by him.” 

'Fhe Police Commissioner is also competent to re- 
tain, for the fund applicable for police purposes, the 
sale proceeds of impounded cattle, when the owner 
fails to appear within a given period. 

No excise license cait be issued in Calcutta unless 
the Commissioner of Police certifies. He is besides 
given the authority to grant licenses oo hisown terms 
to keepers of houses or places of public resort and 
entertainment. And 

“ For every certificate or license granted by the Commissioner of 
Police under this Act there shall be levied a fee of two rupees.” 

This is the only authority under the Calcutta Police 
Act by which the Police Commissioner can levy any 
fee for any permission granted. Let us see bow he 
exercises that authority. 

In a country where marriage is the rule and every 
girl must be married, marriage may be a valuable 
source of revenue. There have been suggestions to 
tax marriages. Government have not yet decided 
to make thenr directly fruitful to themselves. It seems 
reserved to the Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, 
to introduce the thin end. The superior authorities 
quietly look w, and,, when the lime conies, will, after 
the policy of British statecraft,, condemn- the man 
and accept bis action. 

The Act empowers the Police Commissioner to 
regulate processions in streets. Thus i 

“ Sec. 62. The Commissioner of PbMce, from* time to time^ is oc- 
casion may require, roa-y, subject to the orders of the stidLieutcnant- 
Governor, make rules for :hc conduct of all- Mseroblies and pro- 
cessions in the public roads, streets, or thorough Aires,, prescribing the 
routes by which, the times at which, such processions may pass ; 

and for keeping order in the pui)lic roads, streets, thoroughfares, 
ghauts, and landing-places, and all other places of public resort, and 
preventing obstructions thereof on the occasion of such gsscmblics 
and processions, and in the neighbourhood of places of worship 
during the time oi public worship; 

and in any case when the roads, streets, or thoroughfares, ghauts, 
or landing-places, may be thronged, or may be liable to be obs- 
iriicted ; and may give licenses for the use of m-usic in the streets 
on the occasion of native festivals and ceremonies^ 

Every person opposing or not obeying the orders so istof^d by the 
Commissioner of Police, or violating the conditions of such license, 
shall be liable, on summary conviction before a Magistrate, to a 
fine not exceeding one hundred rupees.” 

It is a necessary power and can be exercised' only 
according to the law. The Police Commisstener 
cannot prohibit processions or assemblies. He can 
only regulate them according to rules laid down by 
authority. These rules apply equally to musical pro- 
cessions which the Commissioner is authorized to 
allow or not by granting or withholding a license for 
the same. But there are no rules sanctioned by 
the Lieutenant-Governor. A set of rules approv- 
ed of by the Local Government was, indeed, publish- 
ed by Sir Stuart Hogg in 1870, Those regulations, 
still in force, refer to a different matter and were fram- 
ed under a different section (sec. 9) and take no cog- 
nizance of Sec. 62, Section 9 runs in these woros: 

" Section 9. The Folice Force ihsll be und^r the excloM»« 
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tion iniJ control of the Commissioner of Police, who may, from 
time to time, subject to the approbation of the said Lieutenant- 
governor, frame such orders and regulations as he shall deem ex- 
pedient relative to the general government of the Force, the 
places of residence, the cUssihcatioii, rank, distribution, and parti- 
ciirfar service of the Several members thcrcol ; their inspection ; 
the description of arms, accoutrements, and other necessaries to be 
furnished to them 5 and all such other orders and regulations re- 
iative to the said Police Force as the said Commissioner shall, from 
time to time, deem expedient for preventing neglect or abuse, and 
for rendering such Force efficient in the discharge of all its duties.** 

Ev«»i if the rules took any notice of musical proces- 
sions oil the occasion of native festivals and cere- 
monies, they could not be recognized as framed 
under section 62 and accepted as supplementary law. 
When music is permitted, the procession only can 
he regulated. Nor is it competent to the Police 
Commissioner to regulate it as he pleases. He can 
<lo so only under rules and those rules must also be 
approved of by the Lieutenant-Governor. In the 
absence of any regulations, the power reserved in sec- 
tion 62 is nugatory. Government may not have sanc- 
tioned any regulations. But what of that ! Is not 
the Police Commissioner all powerful ? He has a set I 
of rules of his own. We reproduce a license recently 
issued for a marriage procession under the Commis- 
sioner’s own law ; — 

“No. 34. Fee Ten Rupees. 

Office of Commissioner of Police, Calcutta. 

Town of Calcutta. 

License is hereby granted under the provisions of Sec. 62, 
Act IV of 1866. 

l6ch of April 1896. 

To 

For a Procession with music to pass from Champatolla 2nd Lane 
to Dhurmotolla Street within the town of Calcutta proceeding via 
College and Wellington Streets only between the hours of 7 p.m. 
and II P.M. of the 17 of April 1896, upon the conditions stated on 
(he revesse. 

Signed Dy. Commissioner of Police. 

Police section J. 

Fee received. 

Conditions. 

1. The holder of the license shall, before making use of it, 
register it at the Police Section named upon the reverse. 

2. He may at any time have more than twenty musicians with 
his procession. 

3. That no musical instrument shall be sounded on Circular 
Road, between Chowringhee Road and Park Street. 

4. He shall pass only by the Streets herein specified. 

5. He shall make use of his license only on the day and during 
the precise hours for which it is granted. 

6. He shall always pass by the left side of the road. 

7. The members of the procession shall not carry sticks, clubs 
or other offensive weapon^. 

8. No fire ihall be carried or fire-works discharged during the 
course of the procession. 

Every person opposing or not obeying the orders issued by the 
Commissioner of Police, or violating the conditions of this license, 
is liable ro a fine of one hundred rupees.’* 

All these rules are not under the law. They may 
be all salutary and necessary, but they must pro- 
ceed from the authorized quarter. We may as well 
here state the procedure, which is equally arbitrary, 
for issue of license. When an application is made 
it is sent to the Superintendent of the Division 
for report. On his recommendation and on the 
terms suggested by him, the license is issued. The 
invariable demand, of recent growth and which is 
increasing every year, on the applicant is that he must 
have a sufficient number of police in the proces- 
sion, that is, pay for them. The number of graded 
police is fixed by the Superintendent. He is guided 
hy no law or rule but his own choice There 
is payable for each European constable Rs. 8. for 
a native officer Rs. 7 and for a constable Re, i. 
There are three classes of license for which three 
different fees are charged. A license for 5 musicians 
has attached to it a fee of Rs. 2, for lo musicians 


Rs. 5 and for 20 and more. Rs. 10. Unless you 
piy for the police, you are not granted a license. 
For the license we have quoted the demand at first 
made was Rs. 6d. It was afterwards reduced, hovV 
we need not say, to Rs. 23, that is, Rs. 10 for the 
license and Rs. 13 for police, made a part of the 
license. The payment for the police is a public de- 
mand and is accounted for. A receipt was granted 
for the sum charged. It is as follows : 

“ Office of Commissioner of Police, Calcutta. 

No, 64. 


Request payment of tlic undermentioned charges for Police sup- 
plied at his procession on the 17th April 1896. 

I Native Officer from 7 to 10 p.m., ® 3 Rs. 3 
10 Constables „ ® i Rs 10 


Total Rs. 13 

Signed Dy. Commissioner of Police. 


Calcutta. 

The 16th April 1896. 

It is necessary in proof of payment of this bill, that it should 
bear a receipt (by endorsement on the reverse) of the officer by 
whom it is presented for payment. 

(Eitdorscmcnt on the reveree under date the i6th April, 1890*) 

The receipt itself is an evidence of illegality per- 
petrated. It is dated the i6th of April and requests 
payment for Police supplied not on that day or any 
previous day but the day after. The Police Com- 
missioner with all his varied powers, visible and in- 
visible, or his deputy is up to any feat — even to 
extinguish Time. The mighty General of Rama, 
in the Ceylon war, managed to delay the appearanca 
of the son for his mission would not succeed if 
the day dawned in time. The Deputy of Sir John 
Lambert, with the borrowed powers of his Chief, 
accomplishes an equally mighty feat by merging the 
future in the present. That stretch of power is 
necessary to force down the bitter pill on an un- 
willing gullet. During the last unusually active 
marriage season which has just closed, the license 
fee with the Police demand, like the marriage dower, 
went up very high— as high as Rs, 8o. We have 
pointed out that the Act authorizes a fee of only 
Rs. 2. We have yet to learn who fixed the license 
fees at Rs. 5 and Rs. 10, and under what authority 
the charges for Pofice are made. 

So much for Buckingham and the present. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 

April 24. 

Soria/ iff In my last letter I hazarded the remark that 
London morally was as bad as Paris, New York or Chicago. That 
remark has been mote than justified by an incident that took 
place on the morning of Sunday April loth. A we llknown West 
End Club, No. ii, Regent Street, situated between St. Philip’s 
Church on the one hand and Howell and James* large warehouse 
on the other was raided by the police on chat morning at i o’clock. 
It was an ordinary West End Club where no impropriety in the 
way of gambling was ever permitted. It was a cluo simply for the 
“ jcuncsse d’orc ” of London to pass the earlier hours of the 
morning. But Howell and James and others had complained to the 
police of the place as a nuisance and as a matter of fact nothing 
look place except dancing and suppers. The case has been post- 
poned for a week and therefore I cannot yet say what the decision 
of the magistrate will be. But what I wish to point out to you 
native gentlemen of India is, how little we, who presume arrogant- 
ly to teach you Christian morality, have to boast of. In every 
capital of Europe except St. Petersburg and Constantinople I have 
studied the subject and 1 think it is one of the greatest tributes to 
Prince Bismarck that any girl may pass the streets of Berlin at 
any hour of the night without being insulted. In Berlin those 
ladies of the pavement arc not allowed to show themselves but 
provision is made for them by allowing certain cafes to be open 
all night for their entertainment. In Paris there arc well-known 
“cafes” such as the “cafe American” open all night and the ad- 
vantage of Berlin and Paris is this that you have none of the dis- 
graceful scenes which occur every night in Piccadilly Circus. It 
is a terrible thing to thlak that we in London have to witnesa 
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there melancholy icenei while we have more clergy preaching to 
US on Sunday than in any other city of the world. 

Politics, There has not been much of public interest in the 
Imperial Parliament since I last wrote, f would just draw your 
attention however to the introducing by Mr. Chaplin on Monday, 
the 20th, oi the so-callcd Government Rating Bill. He was 
answered by Sir Henry Fowler on the part of the GUdstonians and 
jadgiiig from the speeches made by Sir Eleiiry and Sir William 
Harcourt I presume the Opposition intends to hght the Bill line by 
line. Oil Monday the 27th the Education Bill it is supposed, will 
come on for a second reading. As I pointed out in last week's 
letter, the Gladstonian party is on this question totally dcmorali/.ed. 
inasmuch as the Irish members at the dictation of their priests will 
support the Government policy, and it is assumed that on critical 
divisions the Government majority will run Irom 250 to 300. 

France, You will sec frotn the daily papers that another French 
Government has fallen. M. Bourgeois in his fight with the Senate 
has had to yield and the only question now is whether President 
Faure will not fall with the Prime Minister. Many people think 
that M. Bourgeois has been what they terra “riding for a fill” 
and that his great ambition is to become President of the French 
Republic himself. Every one allows that he is a man of cosum- 
raacc ability, but having put himself iiuo the hands of the extreme 
Socialist party in the Chamber of Deputies the Seuate resisted liis i 
attitude with the result that a very grave co istitutional crisis was | 
brought about and M. Bourgeois has resigned. 

Germany. In my last letter f dwelt at length upon the duel 
between Herr von Schrader and Herr von Kotze. Since his return 
from Italy the Emperor has been engrossed with the royal marriage 
at Coburg, but the duel question is still alive and has been ma 1 

a subject of debate in the Reichstag. 

Italy. There is nothing further to communicate this week with 
regard to the position of the Italian army in Abyssinia. 1 judge 
by the papers that although Great Britain can not take an cfF.-ctual 
stand in the Soudan until the autumn, the mere fact of our inter 
vening against Osman Digma has led to the relief of the Italian 

army at Kcssala. ^ , tr a 

Fenesuela, Last week I ventured to say that the Vcrieziiclaii 
qucsiiou as between ourselves and the United States was likely to 
be agreeably settled, but I am sorry to say from a letter that appear 
ed ill the '♦Times ” from its distinguished American correspond 
ent Mr. Smalley, the qucsiioo as between Lord Salisbury and Mr 
Cleveland is full of danger, and for the present therefore I leave it 
untouched. 

Australia, You will sec by the papers that bir Henry Park 
is lying dangerously ill at Sydney. He is well over eighty and 
has had ail extraordinary career. He began life as a journeyman 
printer and eventually raised himself to be the most prominent pol 
tician in New South Wales. His own worst enemy was be himself. 
He was eaten up with self-conceit and nothing gratified him more 
than to be called, after Mr. Gladstone, the “Grand Old Man’' of 
New Sduth Wales. , , , , . , 

Dr. Reinhold Rost. You will be glad to hear that the memorial 
on behalf of Mrs. Rost will be presented to the First Lord of the 
Treasury next week, and in addition to the eminent signatories, 
the memorial will be supported by private letters from His Grace 
the Archbishoo of Canterbury. Sir William Muir, Professor Vlax 
Muller and Mr. Bryce. As soon as t ie m Mnonal has been placed 
ill the bands of the 'First L )r I of liic I’rea.ury I shall take care 
that a copy reaches you for publica'i >ii In “ Reis and Rayyct.'* 


then entitled to receive a transit certificate from the Customs. 

I propose informing Mr. Carles that I do not consider it ad- 
visable to support the complaint of the merchants if they take 
upon themselves to make other conditions than those laid down 
in the Additional Article to the Chefoo Cunvention, more especi- 
ally that there appears reason to think that the opium has been 
adulterated in the godowns. 


at 


adulteration of INDIAN OPIUM AT THE 
TREATY PORTS OF CHINKIANG 
AND WUHU. 

Dated lUh December 1892. 

From— N. R. O’Conor, p:.q., c.b., c.m.o., ILr Britannic Majesty’s 
Minister in China, , r r .• 

To— Hia Excellcncv the Viceroy and G wernor G jiicral of India. 

I have the honour to transmit h'-rexvith to Your Excellency 
copy of a despatch which I have received Irom H:r Majesty’s 
Consul at Ciiinkiaug on the subject of complaints which hi^vc 
been received bv him of the s«:i/ure by the Chinese Customs of 
opium on which duty Snd likin duty had hcen paid. 

Under the system which prevails at Climkiani- and which 
differ, from that in existence at all other Treaty Port, except 
Wuhu the merchant is allowed t'l remove opium wliich lia. paid 
duty and likin to his own godown. It is otily brought to he 
packed under the supervision of the Customs after it has been 
sold During the interval a door is opened to abuses ; the opium 
thus seized ha. been founi to be adulterated, and it i. difficult for 
■ a British merchant to prove that .nch opium is the same as that 

which has alreasly paid the legal dutie.. 

Bv Articles 4. of the Additional Amels to the Chefoo Conven- 
tion of 1885 opium has to be deposited in bond in warehouses 
or , hulks approved byjhe Customs, and after payment of duty and 
likin (Taels jo and Tael. 8o per chest) is repacked on the .pot, , 
the package, being .tamped by the Custom.. Each .uch package u 


No. 6, dated 30ih November 1892. 

From- ~W.^ R. Carles, Esq., Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul 
Chinkiang, 

Ti— Her Britannic Majesty’s Minister in China. 

I li.ivc tlii honour to report to you that recently complaints have 
been mile to this Consulate of the seizure by the Customs of 
opium on which likin and duty are alleged to have been 
paid . 

The man ner in which opium is treated at Chinkiang is different, 
I believe, to that at all other Ttcaiy Ports except Wuhu, and 
detiunds some explanation on my part. 

So far as I can learn, when the new Opium Regulations were 
intro iuced in 1887, it was represented to the Cuatoms here and 
at Wuhu bv the ra rcluuts (whether native or foreign I am unable 
to ascertain) that the opium trade would be ruined unless facilities 
were afforded to m iTcIi mis of allowing their ciisromers to test the 
qj.ilitv of tfi* opium offered to them for sale, previous to its being 
packed in wrappers sealed by the Customs. 

This Ciiscoms accordiu'lv cois-nied tt) allow merchants, on. the' 
pavm-'tit of likin and Tariff duty at the t me of importation, to 
rcm>ve the opium to their own godowns, and it is only after its 
sale to native in .Tchaiu tint th ; opiu n is brought to be packed, 
under the supervision of the Customs in packages for which 
Transit Pass certificates arc issued. These certificates difi^er from 
the form prescr ibed in the ^ih Additional Article signed at London 
on the 1 8th July 1885, in the additional of a clause, in Chinese only, 
which requires all likin and other stations to allow the opium 
to pass without hindrance as the Tariff duty and likin on it have 
been paid in full, and wlncli further gives the name of the Chinese 
merchant who has apolicd for the certificate. 

File practice has, I understand, worked very well until recent- 
ly, but of Ure tb: Customs lias mad: s:vc ral seizures of opium, 
which they arc satisfied has been adulterated. 

The fact that the opium has been for some time in godowns 
where its adulteraiian mav have been effected leads the Customs 
to presume that the adulteration has taken place subsequent to 
importaiio I, an 1 the lenient practice of the port makes it prteti- 
c.illy impossible for the Biitish merchant to satisfy the Customs 
that the opium brought to them for examination is the same as 
that on which duty and likin have been paid. 

Messrs. Duff and Co., who have complained to me and my 
predecessors of the action of the Customs, assert that the opium 
is of foreign origin but of a low quality, Experts at Shanghai, 
to whom samples of the opium seized have been submitted, while 
differing as to the exact nature of the opium have, with one ex- 
ception, agreed that it W 13 a lulrer.ued. vv lile the dealer who took 
a more fivorable view said that it was Malwt opium, but of 
such a low grade that it could not be smoked without an admix- 
ture of pure opium. Tuc mijority agree that there is a large pro- 
portion of sc^amum seed in the opium, an^l the Chinese autho- 
rities assert that sesamuin seed is imported ftom Hankow for the 
purpose of being mixed with foreign opium. , 

Under the circumstances I have not thought it my duty to pro- 
test against the action taken by the Customs. The British mer- 
chant has the reinedv in his own hands of submitting the opium 
at the tim ; of iin )ortation to the Customs for examination ; and 
if he fo goes this opportunity in order to obtain the exceptional 
advantages granted at this port, he cannot, I hold, complain if he 
suffers afterwaids on a^ count of his opium being so far asilflterated 
or of such low grade as not to be rcc' gnized as Indian. 

The question is one whiiih mav be of interest to the Indian 
Government, for the importation into the Interior of adulterated 
opium purporting Co b: Indi n will, if it continue, necessarily in 
time prejudice the native consumers against whar thev find to be 
inferior drug to that to wuich they have been accustomed as 
Indian, while die certificate i sued by the Customs will confirm 
rhciii in the belief that the drug is genuine. 

On the ground there would appear to be objections to any modi- 
fications such as exist here in the provisions of the Additional 
Articles to the Chefoo Agrecm.nt. Owing to the destruction of 
the Consular archives prior to 1889, I am unable to ascertain 
whether or h >w far these m')difications have been approved by 
he Legation, and I shall be glad to receive your instructions re- 
garding them. 

I learn privately from the Cnmmisbioncr of Customs that the 
Taotai is prepared to revere to the stricter prac ice laid down in 
the Additional Articles, if the IVuhu authorities follow the satnd 
course, and my own opinion is that it would be desirable to conform 
entirely co the rules laid down in those Artielei, if any ihui^ of 
the present E^egulaiions continues to occur, 
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No. 17, tldteo i8ih July 1894. 

From- 'VV. R. Carl‘8, E^q., H*:r M ij -siy’s C^iiisul at Cliinkiang, 
To— Her Britannic Majesty’s Minister in Cliiiu. 

(11 iiiv (iespatcliCs No. 6 of rlie 501 h N<K'cinbcr 1892 and No. 2 
of the 20tli Jannary 1H93, { iia 1 thf' lionour 10 report to you on 
the local adultcraiion of I ndian opinin, wliicli was afterwards sent 
inland for consumption as Indian opium, luuicr transit certificates 
from the Ciisionu. 

At the same time I referred to the prejudicial effect which 
this ai)usc, if tolerated, might have on the market lor Indian 

opium. 

During the last twelvi months the imo<)rrarion of Indian opium 
to Chinkiang has iiK rcasod, and its adulteration has to some ex- 
tent been checked by the action wliich I reported had been taken 
by the Customs. 

But large qualities of this adulterate 1 opium are still sent into the 
interior under Customs certificates for Indian opium. 

The chief market is in tlie large tract of country known as Hsia 
Ho, which lies between the Giand Canal and the sea in the North- 
ern half of this Province. 

In" that part of the countrv I learn from the Taotai that it is 
likelv to displace pure Indian opium entirely. 

The Commissioner of Customs has been sticnnoiisl v endeavour- 
ing to stop the abuse by confiscatioti of such parcels of adulterated 
opium as are detected by the Customs oHiccrs. The action, how- 
ever, creates a considerable outcry, as the native mercltants main- 
tain that the adulteration has occurred previous to importation 
into Chinki^ing. 

Without a strict observance of the practice prescribed by the 
Additional Articles to the Chefoo Agreement it is impossible to tell 
how far thoir storv may be true. But with the opportunities for 
adulterating opium which the merchants enjoy through tlte Customs 
not enforcing the deposit of opium in its own warehouses, and 
granting transit certificates to opium which has been stored in 
private godowns, it seems more probable that the adulteration 
tak^s place here. 

I have informed the Commissioner of Customs that I am quite 
ready to support him in any way that I can in preventing adulter- 
ated opium from being passed off as Indian, and I have spoken 
to the Taotai of the strong objections which exist to its improperly 
receiving an official guarantee of genuineness owing to the rule 
approved by our respective Governments not being enforced. 

Dated 22nd November 1894. 

From— Messrs. Sas.soon J, David ic Co., Bomb^iy, 

To— The Collector of Land Revenue, Customs and Opium, 
Bombay. 

We have tlic honour to acknowledge receipt of vour No. 13471- 
C. of 1894, dated the 19th instant, which was addressed to us as 
J. David Sc Co., perhaps by an oversight, instead of Sassoon J. 
David & Co., and in reply to your enquiry whether the adultera- 
tion of opium, before it is sent into tlic interior ol China in the 
manner explained in your letter, interferes with the opium trade, 
and whether steps should be taken to stop it, we beg to express our 
opinion as follows : 

There is no doubt that the adulteration complained of is most 
detrimental to the interests of exporters of Indian opium like 
ourselves, and for this reason, 'riic practice which prevails in 
Cliinkiang and Wuhii of allowing the merchant to remove ilie 
opium which has paid duty and likiii to his own godown, and of 
only bringing it to be packed* under the supervision of the Customs 
after it has been sold, offers ample opportunity and inducement to 
mix Chinese opium ol inferior quality and value with the lndi.tri 
opium. The Chinese opium by itself, as is well known, is liable 
to cenain duties and imposts from wliich the Indian drug is free 
after once paying the Customs and likin dues. By adulterating 
Indian with this Chinese opium on which full likin duties have not 
been paid, so much of the latter is in fact smuggled, and there is 
in consequence so much^ evasion of leviable duty. 

But from the point of view of the exporter of Indian opium, 
the quality of his drqg seriously suffers by the facility thus unwit- 
tingly gficred of making a mixture which, ihough it is passed off 
*8 Indian opium, is not really so. The mark of superiority which 
it has up to this time borne would be seriously damag-d by the 
practice recently exposed, and the demand for the real Indian drug 
would gradually grow less and less oa account ot its name being 
thus spoiled. 

Now, if strong measures are taken to put a stop to the system in 
vogue at ChiiikiaJig and Wuhu, the inducement to adulteration 
would immediately cease. The merchant would not consider it 
worth while ; in fact he will not have the opportunity to mix the 
Chinese drug which is subject to so many duties and which in 
consequence would be so much dearer to mix with the Indian drug. 

We do not see why Chinkiang and Wuhu should not be placed 
under the same rcsirietions to keep the opium in bonded warehouses, 
or under the immediate control of the Customs until the drug is 
rc.packcd iind the package blears Che qusioms stamp, as at the other 
Treaty Porta. Up to this time we have not beard. that any mer- 


chants at these ports liave had cause to complain against such 
restrictions. 

Under these circumstances we arc strongly of opinion that to 
keep up the reputation of Indian Ofiium as regards its superior 
quality and prevent its demand from falling off as above explained 
so as to guard rh'^ interests of exporters, it is urgently necessary to 
lake prompt action in the matter. 

No. I 5, dated 22iid May 189^. 

From — W. R. Carles, Esq., Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul at 
Chinkiang. 

'Fo — Her Britannic Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary at the Court ol China. 

With relcrcnce to \our Desparcli No. 5 of the 5th ultimo, in- 
situciing me to take advantage of anv opportunity that may present 
itbdl for impressing upon the Taotai and the Customs authorities 
the stricter enforcement of tlie provisions of the additional articles 
to the Chefoo Agreement relative to opium, I liave the honour to 
report tliat the stricter measures ailopicd ol late by the Cusioms to 
guard against the issue to adulterated opium of certificates as Indian 
opium liave not been without a beneficial effect. 

The import last year, 4,179 chests, was 810 chests in excess of 
that of 1895, and exccctied that of any year since 1887. The im- 
port for the ill St four inoniha of the current year is little below tliat 
of the same period in i89f. 

It is, however, impossible to secure that certificates be not grant- 
ed to adulterated opium, unless the regulations arc strictly cnlorced 
which provide that the repacking of foreign opium be under the 
supervision of tlie Customs and take place before the opium is 
removed from the hulks or warehouses approved of by the Customs. 
The Cinnmissioncr ol Ciistoiis informs me that he cannot enforce 
these regulations wiihoiu instructions from the Inspector General 
of Customs. 

It is the practice here, and I believe at some other ports, to allow 
opium to be taken away alter examination of the chests. As the 
opium is sold, it is brought to the Customs, before conveyance into 
the interior, in packages of 2 or 4 balls, or in much smaller quanti- 
ties. Occasionally a package is opened to see whether it is genuine 
drug, but, as a rule, tlic package is accepted without question, and 
the Customs labels are affixed to it, in certification ot its lorcign 
origin. . 

'Fhe confiscation of some packages of adulterated opium last year 
has done much to check the adulteration ol opium with sesamum 
seed. The presence of native opium is more ditficuU to detect 
and prove. 

So general was the practice of adulteration with sesamum seed 
that a Chinese olficial stated it to be his belief that^ pure I ndiati 
opium would find no market in this neighbourhood. The increased 
demand for Indian opium is a proof that he was mistaken as to the 
appreciation of pure foreign opium. 

It is believed that little adulteration now takes place, except that 
sometimes the opium is steeped in sesamum seed oil in order to 
i icrcasc its weight. 

Last year, of 4,140;^ chests of Malwa imported 3,520 chests 
were sent inland under transit pass, and labels were issued by tnc 
CnstoiiH for a quaiiiiiy representing 503 chests, to be sold retail in 
Chinkiang and the ricigliboiirhoo 1 . There was thus a balance of 
chests left for coiiMim piion in Chinkiang itself, which, though 
it appears an inaticquatc supply lor the needs of this large town, is 
very much larger than in previous years. 

Iain of opinion that the picsciit practice of the Customs en- 
courages 10 a small extent the sale of foreign opium, but tlic cfFcct- 
ivciics*. of ^hc ch:ck on adulteration depends almost ciirirely upon 
the experience and carefulness ot the Customs employ^, in charge 
of the Opium Department. 


Additional Article to the A^xeecment befioem Great Britain 

and CJiina^ signed at Chefoo on the ijth September i8j6. 

The Governments ol Great Britain and of China, considering 
rh.u the arrang'Muenis proposed in Clauses i ami 2 of Section III of 
the Agreement bciwccii Groat Britain and China, signed at Chefoo 
on ilic ijih September 1876 (hereinafter referred to as the -‘Ch^- 
foo Agrcomoiu”), in relation to the area within which Z/T//; ought 
nor to be collected on foreign goods at the open ports, and to the 
dcliniiion of the foreign Settlement area, require further considera- 
tion J also ihu the terms of Clause 3 ol the same section arc not 
sufficiently explicit to serve as an efficient regulation for the traffic 
in opium, and recognising the desirability of placing restrictions on 
the cotisumpiion of opium, have agreed to the present Additional 
Article* 

I. As regards the arrangements above referred to and proposed 
in Clauses 1 and 2 of Section III of the Chefoo Agreement, it is 
agreed that they shall be reserved for further consideration between 
the two Governments. 

I, In lieu of the arrangement respecting opium proposed in 
Clause 3 of Section III .f the Chefoo Agreement, it is .greed that 
foreign opium, when imported into China, shall be taken cognU 
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zince of by the Imperial Maritime Customs, atul shall be deposited 
ill bond, cither in warehouses or receiving hulks which have been 
approved of bv the Customs, and that it shall not be removed 
thence until there shall have been paid to the Customs the tariff 
duty of 30 taels per chest of loo catties, and also a ^sum not exceed- 
ing 80 taels per like chest as //hfr. • 

3. It is agreed that the aforesaid import and //kin duties having 
been paid, the owner shall be allowed to have the opium repacked 
in bond under the supervision of the Customs, and put into pack- 
ages of such assorted sizes as he may select from such sizes as shall 
have been agreed upoti by the Customs authorities and British Con- 
sul at the port of entry. 

The Customs shall then, if required, issue gratuitously to the 
owner a transit certificate for each such package, or cue for any 
number of packages, at the option of the owner. 

Such certificate shall free the opium to which it applies from the 
imposition of any further tax or duly whilst in transport in the 
interior, provided that the package has not been opened, and that 
the Customs seals, marks, and numbers on the packages have not 
been effaced or tampered with. 

Such certificates shall have validity only in the hands of Chinese 
subjects, and shall uot entitle foreigners to convey or accompany 
any opium in which they raav he interested into the interior. 

4. It is agreed ihat the Regulations under which the said certi- 
ficates are to be issued shall he tlie same for all the ports, and that 
the form shall be as follows : 

“ Opium Transit Certificate. 

“ This is to certify that tariff and tikin duties at the rate of 
taels per chest of 100 catties have been paid on the opium marked 
and numbered as under ; and that, in conformity with the Addi- 
tional Article signed at London the of *885, 

and appended to the Agreement between Great Britain and China 
signed at Chefoo the 13111 September 1876, and approved by the 
Imperial Decree printed on the back hereof, the production of this 
cenificatc will exempt the opium to which it refers, wherever it 
may be found, from the imposition of any further tax or duty 
whatever, provided that the packages are unbroken, and the Cus- 
toms seals, marks, and numbers have not been effaced or tampered 
with. 

“ Mark. No. 

X ... 10 packages. 

“Date ‘‘Signature of Commissioner of Customs.*’ 

5. The Chinese Government undertakes that when the pack- 
age shall have been opened at the place of consumption, the opium 
shall not be subjected to any tax or contribution, direct or indirect 
ocher than or in excess of such rax or contribution as is or may 
hereafter be levied on native opium. 

In the event of such tax or contribution being calculated ad 
valorem the same race, value for value, shall be assessed on foreign 
and native opium, and in ascertaining for this purpose the value of 
foreign opium the amount paid on it for hkin at the port of entry 
shall be deducted from its market value. 

6. It is agreed that the present Addirional Article shall be con 
fidered as forming part of chc Clicfoo Agreement, anti that it shall 
have the same force and validity as if it were inserted therein word 
for word. 

It shall come into operation six months after its signature, pro- 
vided the ratifications liavc then been exchanged, or if they have 
not, then on the date at which such exchange takes place. 

7. The arrangement respecting opium contained in the present 
Additional Article shall remain binding for four years, aficr tl»c 
expiration of which period either Ciovernment may at any time 
give 12 months* notice of its desire to icrminate it, and such notice 
being given it shall terminate accordingly. 

It is, however, agreed that the Government of Great Britain 
shall have the right to terminate the same at any time, should ilic 
transit certificate be found not to confer on the opium complete 
exemption from all taxation whatsoever whilst being carried from 
the port of entry to the place of consumption in the interior. 

In the event of the termination of tlie present Additional Article 
the arrangcmciu with regard to opium now in force under the 
Reg Illations attached to the rrcaiy of 'ricnisin shall revive. 

8 . The High Contracting Parties may, by common consent, 
adopt my modifications of the provisions of the present Additional 
Article which experience may show to be desirable. 

9. It is understood that the Commission provided for in Clause 7 
of Section III of the Chefoo Agreement to inquire into the ques- 
tion of the prevention of smuggling into China from Horig-Kong 
ihall be appointed as soon as possible. 

10 The Chefoo Agreement, together with, and as modified by, 
the present Additional Article, shall be ratified, and the ratifications 
shall be exchanged at London as soon as possible. 

In witness whereof the undersigned, duly authorised thereto 
by their respective Governments, have signed the present Addi- 
tional Article, and have affixed thereto their scals.^ 

iJouc at London in quadruplicate (two in Chinese an two in 
Knglish), this day of 1885, being the 

dav of the moon, in the year of the reign of Kwaiig-Su. 


Dated loth October 1895. 

From-Sir N. R. O’Couor, k.c.b., c .m.g.. Her Biitannic Majesty*! 
Minister, Peking, 

To — His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General of India. 

With reference to Your Excellency’s Des patch, dated 5th of 
August last, regarding the adulteration of Indian opium at the 
treaty pore of Chinklang, I have the honour to enclose herewith 
copy of a further despatch upon this subject, which I have received 
from Her Majesty’s Con sul at the said port. 


No. 37, dated 271)1 September 1895. 

From— W. R. Carles, Esq., Her Majesty’s Consul at Chiiikiang, 
To-— Her Britannic Majesty’s Minister, Peking. 

W*ith reference to your despatch No. 17 of the 5th instant, I 
have the lionoiir to report that I learn that the Commissioner of 
Customs, Mr. W. Say, some lime since reported to Peking in 
favour of a strict adherence to the provisions of the Additional 
Article to the Clicfoo Agreement, in the interest of tlie Chinese 
revenue. 

It appears that even after opium has been boiled and is therefore 
almost incapable of identification, it is brought to the Custom 
House to be certified to the Indian opium and is labelled as such 
by that office. 

The system obtaining at Chinkiang was sanctioned, I understand, 
by the Inspector General of Customs on the local native dealers 
representing that their trade would be ruined by a strict enforce- 
ment of the additional article, but 1 know of no reason to appre- 
hend that such action would produce more than perhaps a diver- 
sion of some of the trade to another poit. 


A CLEAN CUT INDIVIDUAL OPINION. 
BOLDLY EXPRESSED. 


It is for this reason tiiai an nke the following sticks up 

above tlie dead level of >111 sino' 1 l ok, and becomes noticeable ; 
“ I fatten I saw how pale I hid ^>own 1 said to my set fy it was because 
somethin^: h id ^one out of my blood." 

Tnere ! Tan is a ^t.iteni -in w ill the seeds of an idea in it. Sup- 
pose we follow It up by qn xing (he rest of the letter which contains it. 

In DereniDer, 1890, ■*.iys the wiiiei, “I fell iiiin a poor iiate of 
he.illli. I was languid, and wr^arv wiihnni any appsiient cause. 

My iipp‘^iiie left me, ami all f md, eve 1 the lightest and simplest 
kinds, caused me great pain in- the cnest and siom »ch. When I saw 
how pale 1 had gtown I saici id myself it w is because soiiiethiug 
had goue out of my blood. 

‘'Tneii niy sleep wis broken, and nighi after night I scarcely 
closed my eyes. It wasn’t long before I became so weak and deject- 
ed liial I look no interest in things arniind me. I was so netvous 
that common snundi annoyed an . w irried m* ; even the noises made 
by my own childien in their talk and at th'^ir play. 

“ There was a disgusimg ta«»ie in my moiiih ; it made me sick, 
and often gave me a shiveri ig sensiiimi all over. Wuen 1 saw 
others eating and enjoying iiieir meals I fell as ihougii it were a 
strange thing; in a w ly I wood red how they could ilo it. For 
mysclt 1 could eat haidiy anyilnng. Food went ag nii^l m»*, and I 
liiroed awty fiom it, as 00 • uium fioni smells or bights that sre 
nfftiiisive. And yet i know, what eveiyooe kiioWb, that williout siiffi- 
cieni food ihe body 1 nigoisljes and we ikeos. And such was the 
cas»* with me as month aflei monih went by. 

“ Dm mg all tins time, sn foil of pain and discouragement, I was 
attended oy a docim who did whit he could to relieve me, out 
without sma ess. I do not say lie did not undei stand my complaim ; 
foi liny Me not have undeibiooa it without having the means nf 
cm mg II?” 

The answer to the lady’s qiiesimn is : Yus, easily enough. AM ii'- 
telligcnt, Siudions doctors “ nndei stand ” coiibmiipimn, clinlei a, cancel, 
I'k'’., without (is yt*i) having the meins of cm mg them. Tnere is 
nsinl y a wiiie g.ip between tlie discoveiy of a want and the way to 
supply ii. 

“ I will now,” coniimies the letter, “ tell you how I came to bo cured. 
In ApiP, 1891, I read m a sm ill book 01 pamphlet about Mother 
Seigel’’* Syrup. Tne bo »k said the Syrup was a ceriam reiu^ltly for all 
diseasrs of the sioin icti, mdigebiion 10 evei y form, and dyspepsia ; and 
It also Slid llial most of the compi.uuts we suffer from aie caused by 
ihai. Oo looking over ibe symptom> desciibed 111 the oook, and coiii- 
p.iimg tliem with my own, 1 saw pl.iiiily that my aliment wal 
dyspepsia. . 

‘ We sent immediately for a bottle of this medicine, and after taking 
ii a few days I oeg.m 10 feel heiiei. In a very shoit l.ime, by keeping 
oil wilh the Syrup according m llie diiections, I could eat witlmtit pain 
or distress, and digest my food. I also slept soundly and naturally. 
Then my strength came bark and wjh it the colour to my face. In 
short, after a few weeks’ use of Mother Seigel’s Syiup, 1 was heariy 
and strong as ever. Ami I should be indeed ungrateful if I were not 
willing that Olliers should liave the benefit of my experience. You 
are iheiefore free to print my leiier if yon ibmk 11 will be useful. 
(Signed) (Mis) M. Truian, Marion, Lincoln, Apnl 24, l895*’* . 

1 simply de-.ire to say to Mis. Truran that hei idea ah mt the blmm 
IS a perfeedy correct one. AH our food (ihe digestible part of it) 
turned into blood, and m that shape it feeUslhe entire hody, Waeii th® 
blood gets thin .mid poor (lacking in nminshmem), we lose flesh 
grinv feeble and pale. And the cause of the blood getting thin 
poor is indigesiinn, or dyspepsia. H »w easy this is 10 undersiaii 
when once you get hold of the rigiii end of it. Mother Seig®* * 
Syrup has the peculiar p »wer to correct what is wrong about the 
lion, and tints enables the digestive iiiacb nsry to make gooUften Wohdfc 
which is life and health and beauty. 
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Mrnnda per wHk : Mti on th «4 
food In the ttomiieh, pr^ 
VAHtinR it* ^nmaion fnlo 
Pat. tk^MbyOhumlati. 1 
■temp for pamplilet. 

Botanic Medicine Co,, . 
By Hew Ozford-Btreat| 
^ndon, W.C. 



Music for the Million I 


BBBOHAM’S 

MUSIC PORTFOLIO. 

The ctuapest collection of Music 
ever issued. 

The Portfolio coii9ist<< «if 8 v«)lmo«s, e?ich of 
whirl) cntitaiii’!) ; — 

30 of the most popular Songs and 
Airs of the day, each of which is worth 
more than the price charged for the 
whole volume, viz,, 3^ annas post 
free ; this price, it should be mention- 
ed, does not nearly cover cost, but the 
Portfolio is placed before the public 
at a loss, as a further advertisement of 
the fact that — 

“BEECHAM’S PILLS” 

ARE 

“Worth a Guinea a Box,” 

Only a liiniied number of volumes will be 
issued and in order lo avoid disappointment, 
intending purchasers should register their 
orders at once. 

APPLY TO 

G. ATHERTON & CO., 

3,iNew China Bazar-street, 

CALCUTTA, 

Agrenta for THOMAS BEEOHAM, of 
St. Helens, Lancashire. 

N,B. — A list of c»>ilienl5 of each volume will 
be sent on receipt of a stamped eiiveL'pe, 

“text books in bTglish. 

By .SARAUA PRA.SAI) bankrjek. 

ENGLISH PREPARATORY 
COURSE 

For 31 d Class. 

INDIA READERS NO. 3 

For 41U Class. ' 

The above are approved Uy the Central 
Texi-Bnolc Committee. 

INDIA READERS NO. 2 

For 5tb Class. 

INDIA READERS NO. 1 

For 6th Class. 

These books are of remarkably simple style 
And quite suited to Indian students. 

SPECIMEN PAPERS^AND ANSWERS 

Oil the English Entrance Course for 1897. 

To be had of 

S. K. LAHIRI & Co., 

College Square, Calcutta. . 


Congress Sketches; A Review 

OF THE 

SPEECHES AND THE SPEAKERS 

AT THE 

Fourth Indian National Congress 
Held at Allahabad. 

Feprinted toiih additions and alterations from 
Hess Rayyet 

With a portrait of Mr. George Yule, President. 
Sold by the publither G. P. Varma, and 
the odice of the Advocate, at Luc mow 
8 lAanai a copy, beaidea potdge. 


Published on the t6ih September, iSgj 
Price : 

Cash Rs. 5. Postage, &c. Ans. 4. Per 
V. P. P. Rs. 5 Annas 6. Creiiit Rs. 6. 


AN INDIAN .JOURNALIST: 

Life, Lettirs and Oorrespondence 

OF 

Dr. SAMBHU 0. MDOKESRJEE, 

iate Editor of “ Reis and RayyetP 

BY 

F. H. SKRINE. I.CS., 

(Collector of Cnstoms, Calcutta.) 


Tlie Volume, nnifonn with Monkerjee’s 
1 ravels and Voyaiies in Bengal, consists of 
Mime thai 500 pig-'i uiKl Ciuuaiiis 

PORTRAtr OF THE DOCTOR. 
DEDIC.ATION (To Sir W. W. Hunter.) 

HIS 1.1 FR .STORY. 

CORRESPONDKNCR OF DR. S. C. MOOKERJEE. 

Letters 

to, from Ardagh, Col. .Sir J.C., 
to Atkinson the late Mr. K.F.T., C.S. 
to It.inerjee, Babn Jyotish Cliunder. 
from Banerjee, the late Revd. Dr. K. M. 

10 B uieijee, Babii Saiodaprasad. 

from Bell, tlie laic M.ijor Evans. 

ftom Bliaddaor, Chief of. 

to Biiiaya Krishna, Raja. 

lo Chrlii, Rii B iliailur Ananda. 

to Chalteijee, Mr. K. M. 

from Clarke, Mr. s.E.J. 

from, to Colvin, Sn Auckland. 

to, from Diiircriii and Ava, the Marquis of. 

from Evans, the Hoo’ble Sir Gtiffitb H.P. 

to Ganguli, Bahu Kisari Mohan. 

to GImse, Bahu N.iho Kissen. 

to Ghosh, Bahu Kali Prosanna. 

to Gi iham, Mr. W. 

from Giiflfin, Sir Lepel. 

from Guha, Bahu Saioda Kant. 

to fLtll, D». Fitz Edward. 

from Hume, Mr. Allan O. 

from Hunter, Sn W. W. 


to 

Jenkins, Mr. Edward. 


to 

Jung, the late Nawab Sir 

Salar. 

to 

Knight, Mr. Paul. 


from Knight, the late Mr Robert. 

finm 

Laiisilowne, the Marquis 

of. 

to 

Law, Kumar Knstodas. 


to 

Lymi, Mr, Peicy C. 


to 

Mahoinrd, Moiilvt Syed. 


to 

Mallik, Mr, H. C. 


to 

Mu sum, Miss Ann. 



from Meilia, Ml R. D. 
to Mitra, the late Raja Dr. R ijendr il iln. 
to Mookeijce, late Raja D ikiimaraiijao. 

from Mmikcij'^e, Mr. J. C. 
from M’Neil. Profc-.sor H. (San Francisco), 
to, from Murshidabad, the Nawab B iha- 
door of. 

from N lyaraina, M ih im.ahapadhya M. C. 
from Osborn, the laie Colonel Robert D. 
to Rao, Mr. G Venkata Appa. 

to Rao, the late So T. M idliava. 

to Rattigan. Sir William H. 

from Rosebery, Eat I of. 
lo, fiom Romledge, Mr, James, 

fiom Russell, Sir W. H. 
to Row, Mr. G Syamala. 

to S islri, the Hon’ble A. Sashiah. 

to Sinha, B ibu Brahmananda. 

from Sircar, Dr. Matiendralal. 
from Stanley, Lord, of Aldcrley. 
from, to Townsend, Mi. Meredith, 
to Uiidenvood, Captain T. O. 

to, from Vamhdry, Professor Arminius. 
to Vencalaramam ih, Mr. G. 

to Vizianagrani, Maharaja of. 

to, from Wallace, Sir Donald .Mackenzie, 
to* Wood- Mason, the late Professor J. 
LF.TTERS(t& TELEGRAMS) OF CONDOLENCE, frOfV) 
Ahdus Suhhan, Moulvi A. K. M 
Ameer Hossein,’ Hoii’ble Nawab Syed. 
Ardagh, Colonel Sir J C, 

Banerjee, B ibu Manmaihanaih. 

Banerjee, Rai Baliavlur, Sliib Chunder. 
Barth, M, A. 

Belchamhers, Mr. R. 

Deb, Babu Manahar. 

Diitt, Mr. O. C. 

Dutt, Babu Prosaddoss. 

Elgin, Lord. 

Ghose, Babti Nareudra K. 


Ghosh, Bahu Kali Prasanna. 

Graham, Mr. Wil iam. 

Hall, Dr. Fits Edward. 

Haridas Viharidas Desai, the late Dewan. 
Iyer, Mr. A. Krishnaswatni. 

Lambert, Sir John. 

Mahomed, Moulvi Syed. 

Milra, Mr. B. C. 

Miller, Bahu Sidlieshur. 

Mookerjee, R »j 1 Peary Mohan. 

Mookeijee, Bahu Surendra Nath. 
Murshidabad, the Nawab Bahadoor oU 
Roiitledge, .Mr. James. 

Roy, Bahu E. C. 

R »y, Bibii S irat Chunder. 

Sitiyai, Bahu Dinabtindhn. 

Savitri Library. 

Tippera, the B ira Thakur of. 

V imb^ry, Professor Anninins. 

Viziaiiagram, the Maharaja of. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

After paying the expenses of the publication,, 
the surplus will be placed wholly at the dis- 
posal of the family of the deceased man of 
leiter.s. 

Orders to he made to the Business Manag- 
er, “An Indian fournalisi/* at the Beo 
Press, I. Uckoor Dan’s Lane, Welliiigtoii 
Street, Calcutta. 


OPINION ON THE BOOK. 

It is .1 most interesting record of the life of 
a remarkable mao. — Mr. H. Bibingion Smith, 
private Secretary to the Viceroy, 5th October 

Dr. Mookerjee was a famous letter-writer, 
and there is a breezy freslinees aod originality 
about his correspoodeiice which make it 
very interesting reading.— Sir Alfred W. C»rft^ 
K.Ci.E., Director of Public Instuciioii, Bengal, 
26ih September, 1895. 

It is not that amid the pressure of harassing 
official duties an English Civilian can find 
either time or opportunity to pay so graceful 
a tribute to the memory of a native personality 
as F. H. Skrioe has done in his biography ef 
the late Dr. Sambhu Chunder Mookerjee, the 
well-known Bengal journalist (Calcutta S 
Thacker, Spink and Co.) ; nor are there many 
who are more worthy of being thus honoured 
than the late Editor of Rei^ and Rayyet. 

We may at any rale cordially agree with Mr. 
Skrine that the story of Mookerjee’s life, with 
all its lights and shadows, is pregnant with 
lessons for those who desire to know the real 
India. 

No weekly paper, Mr. Skrine tells us, not 
even the Hindoo Patriot, in its palmiest dayf 
under Kristodas Pal, enjoyed a degree of in- 
fluence in any w ly approaching that which wa» 
soon attained by Reis and Rayyet, 

man of large heart and great qualiti- 
es, his death from pneumonia in the early 
spring in the last year was a distinct and 
heavy loss to Indian journalism, and it wai 
an admirable idea <»n Mr..Skrine*s part to put 
bis Lif'? and Letters upon record,— The Times 
of India, (Bombay) September 30, 1895. 

It IS r.^iely that the life of an I'ulian journal- 
ist becomes worthy of publication ; it is moro 
rarely still that such a life comes to be written 
by an Anglo- Indian aod a miuibcr of the 
Indian Civil Service. Bur, it has come tr> 
pass that in the land of the Bengali Babtis, 
the life of at least one man aiimiig Indian 
jf»urnalisis has been considered worthy of 
b'^iog written by an Englishman. — The 
,Madras Standard, (Madras) September 30, 
1895. 

The late Editor of Reis ami Rayyet wni a 
profound student and an accoinpliahed writer, 
who has left his mark on Indian journalism. 
In that he has found a Civilian like Mr. 
Skrine to record Ihe story of his life 
more fortunate than the great Kristodas Pal 
himself.— The Tribune, (Lahore) October 2, 

For much of the biographical matter that 
issues so freely from the press an ap^dogy it 
needed. Had no biography of Df. Mookerjee, 
the Editor of Reis and Rayyet, appeared, an 
explanation woula have been looked for. A man 
of his remarkable personality, who was easily 
first among native Indian journaliits, and HI 
many respects occupied a higher plane than 
th^ did, and looked at public affairs from « 
dimrent point nf view from theirs, could t>ol 
he suffered to siak iato oblivioo without tomtt 
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attempt to perpetu ite Hk memory by the usiml 
expedient of a “ life.” The diffic lUies comiiioo 
lo all biograpliers have in ilus case been in- 
creased by special circninstances, noi the least 
of which IS that the auth.ar belonsjs to a differ- 
ent race from the subject. It is true tiiai 
among E'lglnhmen there were m my admirers 
of the learned O »ctor, and that he on his side 
understood the English character as few 
foreigners understand it. But in spite *»f this 
and his remarkable assimilation of English 
modes of thought and expression, Or. M inker- 
jee remained to the last a Biahman of me 
Brahmans — a conservation of the best of his 
inheritance that wins nothing but resp-ct and 
approval. In consequence of this, his ideal 
biographer would have been one of l»is own 
disciples, with the same inherited sympathies, 
and trained like him in Western learning. If 
Bengal had produced such another fnan as Dr. 

t iookerjee, it was he who should have written 

IS life. . - 

The biography is warmly appreciative 
without being needlessly laudatory ; it gives 
on the whole a complete picture of the man ; 
and in the book there is not a doll page. 

A few of the letters addressed to Dr. Mm- 
kftrjee are of such minor imo-irtaore that ih^y 
might have been omitted with advant ige, hot 
not a word of his own letters could have been 

spared. Ti say that he writes idm-naiic E^- 
lish is to say what is simri of the truth. H'S 
diction is easy ami correct, clear and straight- 
forward. without Oriental Inxnnance or striving 
after effect. Perhaps he is never so charming 
as when he is laying down the laws of literary 
form to young aspirants t«) fame. The letter 
on page 285, for instance, is a delightful piece 
of criticism : it is delicate plain-speaking, and 
he accomplishes the difficult feat of telling a 
would-be poet that his productions are not 
in the smallest degree poetry, without one 
may conclude, either offending the youth or 
repressing his ardour. 

For much more that is well worth reading we 
must refer readers to the volume itself, luirin- 
sically it is a oonk worth buying and reading. 
—The Pioneer, (Allah.abad) Oct. 5, i895- 
The career of “An Indian Jonrnahsi as 
described by F. H. Sknne of the Indian Civil 
Service is ex,ceedingly interesting, 

Mookerjee s letters are marvels of pure dic- 
tion which is heightened by his nervous style. 

The life has been told by Mr. Skrine in a very 
pleasant manner and which should make it po- 
pular not only with Bengalis but with all those 
who are able to appreciate merit unmarred by 
ostentation and earnestness uospinled by 
-The Muhammadan, (Madras) Oci, 

Si 1^95* 

I’lic work leaves nothing to be desireil eithei 
in the way of conioleieoess, impartiality, <)’• 
lifelike portrayal of character. 

Mr. Skrine deals with his imeresMug subject 
with the unfailing instinct of the bwigraplier. 
Every side of Dr. M«)oke»jee’s complex 
character is treated with sympathy tempered 
by discrimination. 

Mr. Skrine’s narrative certainly impresses 
one with the individuality of a rem nk iDle man. 

M uokerjee’s own letters show that he had 
not only acquired a comman<i of clear and 
flexible English but that he had also assimi- 
lated that sturdy independence of ihonght 
and character wliich is supposed to be a pecu- 
liar possession of naiive't of (»reat Britain. 
His reading and the stores of his gen^^ral in- 
formation appear to have been, consi<ieniig 
his opportunities, liltle less th.in marvellons. 

One of the first to expiess his condolence 
with the faindy of the der»ased writer wa< the 
present Viceroy, Lord Elgin. Mookeijee ap- 
pears to have won the aftection not only of 
the dignitaries with whom he came in contact, 
but also of those in low estate. 

The impression left upon the mind upon 
laying down the book is that of a good and 
able man whose career has graphically 

portrayed.— The Englishman, (Calcutta) Oc- 
tober 15, 1895. , j- 

The career of an eminent Bengali editor, 
who died in 1894, throws a curious light upon 
the race elements and hereditary mflo-oc^s 
which affect the criticisms of Indian journal. 
is4s on British rule. n 

The “ Life and Letters of Dr. S. C. Moo- 
kerjee,” a book just edited by a distmguishrd 
civilian in Calcutta, take" us behind the scenes 
pf Indian journalism. 

It is A arralivc, written with insight ann a 


complete inasteiy of the facts, of how a clever 
youth gradually grew into ouc o the ablest 
leader-writers 111 Bengal, and still more gr.adti- 
ally matured into one of the fairest-minded 
editors that western cducatuiu iii India has 
yet produced. If the tr.4ioing and experience 
wiiicii develop tiie jourualiai in England are 
snmetimes varied, they seem in India to have 
ail even wider range. 

But the object of this nonce is to show how 
a greit Bengali joiiinalist is made ; space for- 
bids us to enter upon his actual peifonnaiices. 
Tiiey will he found set forth at sulficieiil 
length, and with much felicity of expi c^sioii, 
in Mr. Skrine’s adiinrable inoiiograpii. It is 
characieristic of the noDle service to which 
Mi. Ski me belongs, that such a book sliould 
have issued from its rank-;. Dr. Mookerjee 
was no tiDlimist. One of his brilliant speeches 
contained the following sent*.ncc. “ India 
h.As neillier the soil nor the elasticity enjoyed 
by young and vig nous com nnnities, but pre- 
sent the and rocks and deserts of an effete 
Civilization, ii.irdly stmed to a semolaiice of 
life by a foreign occnpitinii dozing over its 
easily-gaio**d advantages.” Tins was true of 
tiie pre-M'iliny Indii of 1851. If n is no 
longer true of the Q leeu’s lodia of 1895* 
owe It in 00 smsil me isnre to Indi ni j oorn ihsts 
like Dr. Mookeijee who have lab hiic«I, amid 
some iinsrepreseutatioii, to quicken the 
“ s»-'ublance of life ’into a living reality.— The 
Times, (London) October 14, 1895. 
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The Birthday Honours not having been published, as it ought to have 
been, simultaneously at Simla and Calcutta, we are unable to open this 
number with them. The List is given elsewhere. It is neither iin- 
usually long nor short, and contains, as asual, names of various grades 
and descriptions of persons. 


other. The public, which had throughout the combat observed the 
profoundest silence, h.iiled the reconciliation with loud and continued 
applause. Two conches look away the late opponents, and M de 
Bonnhart assisted in carrying M. de Deukhaus to his. The tribunal 
then separated, and the crowd quietly dispersed. 

It is the first time that a tribunal of honour in Prussia has ever 
authonzed a duel. All the disputes which had been hitherto brought 
before the tribunal, had invatiably terminated by a reconciliation.” 


Wic read of a Committee having been formed, with the Duke of 


Apropos of the duel in Germany which has caused the greatest sensa- 
tion in the civilized world, we reproduce from the Journal des 
Debats^ letter from Munster, Westphalia, containing au account of 
the first lawful duel in Prussia in the year 1846 : 

“The day before yesterday we were witnesses of an afflicting 
spectacle, and which to a certain degree iransuorted us to the middle 
ages. This spectacle was that of a duel under the sanction of justice. 
The following is an account of this strange affair. 

Two young officers, the Baron de Deukhaus, a lieutenant in the 
nth Regiment of Hussars, and M. de Bonnhart, also a lieutenant iii 
the 13th Infantry, had, whilst playing at billiards in a coffee house at 
Munster, a violent dispute, in which M. de Deukhaus made use of 
several offensive expressions towards his adversary. 

These words having been uttered in a public place, and before a 
great luimber of witnesses, M. de Bonnhart felt himself under the 
necessity of demanding public satisfaction, and to this effect cited 
M. de Deukhaus to appear before the tribunal of honour sitting at 
Munster. It is known that for the last two years tribunals of the 
description are instituted in all the divisions of the Prussian 
army. 

This tribunal, conformably to the law, used all its efforts to induce 
the offending party to retract the offensive expressions, and not being 
able to succeed, came to a decision that, considering the words in ques- 
tion attacked (he honour of M. de Bonnhart, the latter could no longer 
continue in the army without having obtained public satisfaction ; 
and considering ihat.M. de Deukhaus obstinately lefused to gmiii 
him such satisfaction, the tribunal autliuiized a duel between the two 
parties, according to the military rules. 

The duel took place on Monday, June 29, at three o'clock in the 
.afternoon, in a plain situate to the north of the city of Munster. A 
platform was erected in the tniddle of the plain, on which was seated 
the tribunal, the judges of the combat. 

“ Before the tribune, a large space, surrounded by ropes supported 
by staves, was reserved for the combatants. Some detachments of 
infantry and cavalry were placed round the enclosed giomnl and tribune 
nf the judges. At an early hour an immense crowd filled the vast 
plain, in order to witness the strange contest which was about to take 
place. 

At three o’clock precisely the judges wearing their uniforms, took 
their places ill the tribune. They again attempted to effect a recon- 
ciliation, aud this attempt also falling, autlmiized the combat to take 

place. 

It was agreed upon by the two adi^ersaries, with the sanction of the 
tribunal, that the combat should take place with cavalry swords, and 
be continued until one of the adversaries became hors do combat^ and 
that both should fight with their heads uncoveted and 111 their shut 
sleeves. 

A certain number of sabres were then brought forward, and the two 
adversaries, after having bound their eyes, took by chance their 
.weapons. Then taking off the handkerchiefs from their eyes, as well 
as their coats and hats, they put themselves in an attitude of defence, 
^nd at a sigual given by the president of the tribunal, the combat 
began. 

MM. de Deukhaps and de Bonnhart fought with the greatest obsti- 
nacy. The latter successively received two slight wounds in the arm, 
hut soon afterwards wounded his adversary so severely in the thigh, as 
to render it impossible for the latter to continue the combat. 

When the iurgeont* *liad dressed the wounds of the officers, the pre- 
sident of the tribunal again attempted to reconcile them ; this time 
/hewu immediately obeyed, and the two adversaries embraced each 


Abercon as president and honorary treasurer, for the purpose of 
raising a fund for a memorial to the late George Augustus Sala and 
for aiding his widow. Sala was a prince of, and among, journalists, 
and died poor. 

• • 

The Bee speaking of the assassination of Shah Nasiruddin of Persia 
and his fondness for cats, says ; — 

“ The foregoing sentence may recall to some of our renders one or 
two articles that appeared ill these columns not very long ago on the 
subject of Cats, and great men who have loved them. While n^pst 
monurchs and I ulers number dogs and horses among their pets, only 
one -the Shah of Persia— seemed to display any fou lness for cats. 
And in this respect the Shah fully made up for the indifference of his 
fellow sovereigns, since his palace generally contained some fifty feline 
pets, to which lie used to assign special ofli rers and attendants. These 
fortunate pussies— they were beauties, as Persian cats generally are- 
had also a room of their own for their meals, and they all accompanied 
their royal master on his summer excursions. Tins biings to mind 
that Mathew Arnold was also very partial to cats, and felt terribly 
cut up himself when a kitten once got cut up by a passing train. We 
may, therefore, add these two names to oiir list which already includes ' 
those of C irdinals Richelieu and Mazarin, Rosseau, Dr. Johnson, 
Soutliey, Parnell, Huxley, Ida Lewis (the ‘Light-house Heroine,’) 
Dr. Sambhu Ch under Mookerjee, and other Cat lovers of modern 
days.” 

We miss one name, that of the late Mr. Anstey, the most learned 
and fearless advocate in India, in recent times, whose love was 
his cats. 

• * 

A coRRESPONDiiiNT writes from Moorshedabad under date the 
19th May : 

“ Death has been busy among the young and the promising of 
this city. On Friday, the 8tii of May, there died an amiable young 
Sahibzada, Syed Hedayet All otherwise known as Shahzada Alum, aged 
25 years, a scion of the historic House of Nawab Miran, whose lineal 
descendants are occupying the site at Jaflerngunge where $erajud« 
dowia was killed in cold blood by his foster brother Mahamdi Beg. 
Just a fortnight before, the deceased had lost his only elder step 
brother, Syed Abbas Ali, aged about 26 years. 

A still more lamentable death occurred in the family of Nawab 
Wila Qudr Syed Hosain Ali Mirza Bahadoor of the Nizamut. 
The sad and untimely death of his son, Prince Boorham Qndr 
Syed Mobaruk Ali Mirza, by his wedded wife, Nawab Mahtab Arra 
Begum Sahiba, has aroused general sorrow and heart-felt sympathy 
throughout the city. The Prince breathed his last on the afternoon 
of the 16 h of May. He was born at Benares, on the 24th nf April 18761 
in the family residence of his maternal grandfather, Nawab Abid 
Ali Mirza Bahadoor, and on his mother’s side he was coimecksd 
with the late Nawab-Vizier Saadat Ali Khan, and the late Nawab Sir 
Akbal-ud-dowla of B ighdad. The former was the wisest of all tb^ 


Subtcriiifs in ike Ofuntiy an requested Po remit by postat money orders^ if possible, as the safest and most conveuUut 
mt4kffn partieuiarly as it ensures acknowledgment through tJte Department. No other receipt will be 
jgiveUi any other b^ing unnecessary and likely to cause confusion^ 
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kings of Oiulh and kfl the public treasuiy rich with 22 crores of 
Rupees. The remains of tlie lamented Prince wdl be removed lo 
Karbala after h year and will be bmied there by the side of his mother, 
the said Nawab Mahtab Arra Be(;um Saheba. 

The late Prince was developing many good qualities. He was an 
excellent rider.” 

The same correspondent says 

“Public health of the city is very unsatisfactory, choler.i is viiulent- 
ly raging in the town and country. On the 14th instant, 23 deaths 
and 27 attacks were reported.” 

• • 

EaboO Monmothnath Bose, a scion of one of the great houses in 
the Hooghly district and a practical man of business, who h.as just 
returned to Calcutta, after a stay of four months at Ancoora, Sub- 
division Bluidruck, district Balasore, informs us that, notwithstanding 
free and copious distribution by Goverumeut of cholera pills, during 
the past month and the present, April and May, some 600 persons, be- 
longing to the villages of Miizapur, K imargaon, Goagoria, Mandari, 
Basudebpur, Kiraujoria, Donialnug and Bhairrabpur, died of cholera. 
The pills recommended by the high authority of the Lieutenant- 
Governor were petfectly usiess. Rubinii’s camphor and chlorodyne^ 
which the Babu distributed gratis, proved much better, the percentage 
of cures being 39. 

• • 

A HIGHLY valued friend writes from the Burdwan district uoder date 
the 18th May : 

** VVe in the mofussil have suffered a good deal owing to scarcity of 
water. In our part of the district the mango crop has been a total 
failure. In fact, my gardens have no mangoes, the heat and subse- 
quently the storm having totally ruiue<i them. VVe have had rains 
during the last lo days, hut they are quite insufTicieut for agricultural 
purposes, though the weather has become somewhat cooler.” 

0 • 

A CONTEMPORARY, the champion of the people, whose popularity lies 
hi opposing Government measures and men, seems to think that the 
Road cess has absolved the landlords of Bengal from the duty of 
finding drinking water for their thirsty tenants, and is disposed to 1 
characterize the call of Government upon the landlords to rc-excavate 
their tanks most barefaced if not tyrannical. In a season of distress 
all considerations of rights are of minor importance, the object being 
bow to relieve it. A re-excavation will bring the relief quicker than 
an excavation of a tank. And what is the harm in reminding an 
owner that his tank requires renewing, whicli otherwise he is bound 
to keep clean and pure ? 

Owing to the heat of the weather, people avoid stirring out of home 
as much as possible. Those who do, run, indeed, the risk of sun- 
stroke, but any accident to them is equally calculated to make them 
famous. In the dearth of news, the morning papers are given to 
duonicling small beer. On Monday, it was announced simultaneous- 
ly in all the dailies, that an inspector of the Calcutta Police (we omit 
the name of the worthy for an obvious reason) had a fall from a train 
car. ‘‘In attempting to alight,” he “sustained a slight fracture of 
his leg on Friday.” The day of the injury is given but not the 
hour. “ He is being treated in hospital, and is making satis- 
factory progress towards recoveiy.” We miss some important 
information. How was the distinguished man taken to hospital 
and to which hospital and by whom, and what doctor is attending 
him? Have the Reuter Agency and the lime^ correspond- 

ent in Calcutta telegraphed the news to England? The head of the 
Police is already- upon the Tramway Company. A famous wit hoped 
lor no radway reform m England till a Bishop was killed. Will the 
present accident lead to any improvement in the working of the tram 
lines in Calcutta ? If it do, the morning papers are justified. 

• 

• * 

On the recommendation of the non-official members of the Council of 
• the Lieutenant-Governor of the N.-W. Provinces, the Governor- 
General has nominated the Hnii*ble Pandit Bishambar Nath, Vakil, 
H.-W. P. High Court, as an additional member of his Council for 
making Laws, we do not say and Regulations, for additional mem- 
bers have nothing to do" with Regulations, the drafts of which are never 
placed before them. 


Draft regulations under the Pilgrim Sliips Act, XIV of 1895, are 
published in the GazelU of India of May 16. They will be taken 
into consideration by the Governor-GeucL'il in Council on or after the 
I5tli of July 1S96. Outside oiijectious or suggestions after that date 
will be out of date. These regulations will not only have the effect of 
law but also be the substantive law, for the law itself under which they 
aie flamed has made over all power to the Viceroy. They, therefore, 

require careful examination at the hands of the Mahoinedau coinmuniiy. 

• 

• • 

The Mahomedaii Judge of the Calculia High Couit, in consultation with 
ilie Btahman judge, has, in the original suit between Behari Lai Laha 
and Ivoilash Chuiuler Laha foi paililion, held, that a son after inherning 
his share of Ins fatliei’s property cannot be divested of it because of 
his subsequent adoption. Though no longer belonging to his natural 
father’s family, he loses not by the estrangement what he had acquiied 111 
the usual course of inheritance. Tlie decision is in accordance with the 
principle fust iiuinciated by the Advocate-General Cowie, then accept- 
cd by the High Court and afterwards confirmed by the Privy Council, 
to save the uucliabte Hindu widow from disinheritance, that an inter- 
est once vested cannot he divested, on account of any subsequerrt 
I incapacity, an incapacity which, happening beforehand, would have 
operated as a bar. 


We read in the Indian Mirror of May 20, the day observed in India 
as the birinday of her Majesty : — 

“ The kerosine oil, the use of which is now almost universal in 
India, has been tlcclaied by scicnlisls, qualified to give an opinion on 
the subject, as leading toibe generation of certain maladies in those use 
[sic.) to light their rooms with kerosine lamps. And this is not merely 
a theory, which has no facts to support itself. Then, again, kerosine 
oil is lesponsible for many disastrous conflagrations and numerous 
deaths from burning. For these disadvantages, attending the use of 
this imported ml, we have always regretted the readiness with which 
oiir coumiyinen have beiakcn themselves to its use. It may be 
cheaper tli.m the vegetable oils, produced in this country, but if the 
havoc which it makes among its users by causing fires and generating 
diseases, is taken into account, the advantage of its cheapness pales 
into insignificance. We are, therefore, much pleased to learn that in 
ihcGangeiic Disiiicts of Behar, a movement has been set on fool 
among the masses to discontinue the use of kerosine oil. The method 
adopted is the spreading of a report throughout the Province of Behar 
that this impoited oil is unclean. The report has passed from house 
to house, and Hindus, both rich and poor, in many of the Districts, 
are said to have already abjured the oil. The MozufFerpore corres- 
pondent of the Allahabad official journal reports that the women-folk 
of each household have been sending little chirags^ lighted with this 
ml, sailing down the rivets probably in way of cetebraiing the ab- 
juration o? the article by them. We must say, we shall be very glad 
to see the use of the kero.siiie oil, substituted by that of the indigenous 
innocent vegetable mis. As warm and earnest supporters of the 
Swades hi movement, we are also bound lb give our unqualified support 
10 this movement started io Behar, the object of which, we hope, 
will cmniiiaud immediate suppoit and sympathy throughout the 
Empiie.” 

It is too late, we fear, lo condemn the kerosine, either on sanitary 
or national grounds. Its cheapness is too powerful and overcomes all 
opposition. It will spread, ns it is extending, all over the Indian empire. 
There is no question, however, that the oil is insanitary, if »ot always 
dangerous. 


The people of the Eastern Districts are the most enterprising of 
Bengalis. They are the Scotchmen of Bengal. Their •rfumber of 
distant travellers in pursuit of knowledge and distinction i» increasing 
every d.iy. They are to be found in the highest posts of power and 
emoluments from the High Court downwards. Keen-witted, industrious, 
determined to overcome all opposition and lo gain tlie end anyhow, 
they outdistance their brethren of the other districts. They have 
gained success in every walk tf life. The latest instance is in ^he 
religious, in the Revd. Falhcr Bollinger. The following is going the 


round of the press : 

“ The Bengali Raman Catholic convert has just returned lo Benaree 
after a visit lo— Sweden. A native of the village of Atarkhada m Ihc 
District of Jessore and a Vaidya by caste, Ishan Chunder Gupta was 
converted to Christianity while he was a young man, a few y^rs be- 
fore the Indian Miuiny. He has travelled almost all ov« Europe 
and America and is the master of nine European languages, but he u 
nearly forgotten Bengali. He is now known as the Revd. Fatnec 
Bollinger ” 


DEAFNESS. An essay describing a really genuine Cure for Dw^ 
ness, Singing in Ears, &c., no matter how severe or long-standing, w » 
be sent post free.-Artificial Ear-drums and similar appliances enii«T 
superseded. Address THOMAS KEMPE, VICTORIA CHAMBIRSi 
9 SOUTHAMPTOH BUILDINO. HOLBORN, LONDOK. 
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NOTES & LEADERETTES, 

OC/Ii 0!VN mjvs 
& 

THE WEEK’S TELEGKAMS IN BRIEF, WITH 
OCCASIONAL COMMENTS. 

The Czar .and the Czarina have arrived at Moscow, where immense 
preparations have been made for their coroiiaiioii. They made their 
state entry on the 2i5t. The papeant was a most RorKcons one. 
Immense crowds lined the route to the K»emlin from the Petrofski 
Palace, which is three miles outside the city. The most striking 
.group was formed by the Asiatic vassals and tribiitaiies of the Czar. 

The special mission sent by the French Government to attend the 
coronation has also arrived and been received wiib unusual distinc- 
tion, including a guard of honour which is only accorded to loyal 
personages, 

In the House of Commons Lord G. Hamilton, in reply to a question, 
said that India was not to be charged with the cost of sending Indian 
troops to Moinbassa, and therefore the resolution to auihonze their 
employment outside India was unnecessary. Replying to a fuitber 
question, he said it was proposed to charge India with the ordinary 
pay and allowances of the Soakin contingent, and he would, thcrefoie, 
move a resolution according to piecedeiu. The Times strongly protests 
against charging the Indian Exchequer with the regular pay of 
Indian regiments employed in Africa, and says that the question 
IS not a party one, but one of justice to India, and must be decided 
by the nation. If Parliament decides to end a piacuce which has 
giown into a wrong to India, doubtless the Government will yield, 
and the decision now to be given may do more to confirm or shake 
the loyalty of India than any action of Parliament since the 
Mutiny of 1857. On May 20, Lmd George Hamilton brought for- 
ward his resolution. It provides that if it should become neces- 
sary to replace the Indian troops and vessels engaged at 
Suakin by other troops and vessels Great Britain shall bear the cost 
thereof. Mr. John Moiley gave notice of an amendment that it was 
not expedient to charge India with any portion of the expenses. Mr. 
Maclean gave notice of a similar amendment. 


Replving to a question as to whether the Government intended to 
appoint a Committee to inquire into the method of selling Council 
drafts, the Secretary of State for India said there was no intention 
at present to appoint such a Cninmiite, but he would give the matter 
his serious attention. 


The Transvaal Executive has confirmed the sentence of banishment 
on the Rand piisoiiers. Mr. Grey, one of the prisoners, became in- 
sane and commiiied suicide. The sentences of death passed on 
ceit.rm memheis of the Joh.iniieshurg Reform Committee have been 
temporarily commuted to fifteen years’ imprisonment, pending fiirihei 
revision next week. The remainder of the sentences are variously 
three months to one year. Nine piisoners have been acquitted. The 
fines have been ttplield, but the sentences of banishment have been 
remitted, if the piisoners give their word of honour not to iiiteifeie in 
ilie politics of the Transvaal in future. The English newspapeis 
generally urge reduction in the sentences on the four leaders and con- 
sider the revision of the other sentences ns unsatisfactory, and hope it 
‘s nSl final. Mr. Chamberlain, piesidingat an African dinner on May 21, 
mad^ a speech in winch he said he could not regard the sentences on 
the Rand Reformers as entirely s itisfaciory, and that he had always re- 
garded Piesident Kniger as the last person to h- animated by n 
vindictive feeling towards men who, tlioiigli they had ened giievously 
had created the prosperity of the Tiaiisvaal. The policy of Gov- 
ernment was unchanged. They would strictly fulfil (heir legal obli- 
gations and maintain their legal rights. Mr. Chamberlain then 
^»id that he did not abandon the hope of a reunion of the races, 
hut the prosperity of Africa now depended mainly on (he wisdom 
and moderation of its political rulers. 


Jn a despatch from Dr. Leyds to Sir Hercules Robinson, dated the 
20th instant, he asks the meaning of the large massing of British 
.iwops wit^ cannon^ on the Trewyaal frontier. Sir Hercules Robinsoa 


I in reply said that he regretted the credit attached to such falsehoods, 
and demanded the prosecution of the propagator of them. 

Advices from M.'iiabeleland state that the Buluwayo column has 
formed a junction with Mr. Rhodes’ column at Gwelo, 

Reuter’s special correspondent .'it Akashch telegraphs that the in-* 
action of the Dervishes causes surpiisr, and it is believed that one 
crushing defeat will shatter the Khalifas power. It is expected that 
a fight will take place at Mokrakeh. 

The British Government has formally appealed .against the acquittal 
of Major Lolhaire. 

The limes* correspondent at Vienna telegraphs that France and 
Russia intend to make a vigorous eff irt to enforce their views on the 
Egyptian question on the first occasion after the Cz ir’s coronation. 


It is understood that Spain will wail till the autumn to send more 
troops to Cuba. Fifiy thousand men will then be despatched, the 
rchcllioti having spread throughout the Island. 


Negotiations are proceeding between France and Japan for a com- 
mercial treaty. 

In the House of Common's, on May 18, Sir William Wedderburn 
moved that the H )use adjourn for the purpose of calling attention 
to the Colton Unties, which affected the poor, and caused bad feeling 
by boycotting 1. mcashire goods. Lord George Hamilton said he 
regtetled that Sir William Wedderburn had revived an absolutely 
extinct agitation, and reiterated his defence of the new arrangement 
in regard to the Duties. The motion was ultimately with.drawn 
upon the understanding that the Indian Budget should be presented 
at an early date. 


A LETTER from the Duke of Orleans has appeared, in which he dis- 
agrees with the views of the loyalist committee, repudiates distrust 
in the universal suffrage, and denies that monairhic and elective 
rights are incomp.itihle. He further approves of Prince Henry of 
Orleans accepting the Legion of Honour from the Republic, 

The Governor of Dannraland will have 1,000 troops at his disposal 
on the arnv il of German reinforcements. An organ of the colonial 
parly at Berlin says that Germany will thus acquire a position in 
South Africa, tlie influence of which is already felt at Capetown, and 
that the Boers will indirectly receive support, the eff.'Cts of which 
time will plainly show. 

Mr. Hanhuiy, replying to .Sir Seymour King in the House of Cnm- 
iiions, said that he was iin.ihle to accede to the appoiiumcnl of 
a select Committee to consider the giicvanccs of the officers on the 
general list. 

— — 

On the 20th M ly, to celebrate the birthday of the Empress, the 
Viceroy held, at S'lnla, a Levd j which is reported to have been largely 
attended. Tnere was also the usual state dinner, at which some seventy 
officials were present. In the forenoon, Lord Elgin attended the 
parade and sports and encouiaged the volunteers with the following 

words : 

Believe me, every citizen who gives help to the Volunteer cause, 
whether by personal service, in which Colonel Bissel shows so con- 
spicuous an example, and in which all of yon heie present support 
him, 01 by other assistance thruiigh which their fellows can have 
leisiiie to attend parades, deserves lecoguition by his country, .and 
will, I hope, carry with him (he satisfaction of knowing how highly 
the services of the Volunteers are appreciated by the Govemmeni of 
India. On this day, when thionglioul the Empiie all her .subjects 
are anxious to show special loyalty and devotion to the Queen- 
EnipresH it will, 1 hope, he a matter for pride and satisfaction to 
every one of yon to have this opportunity of evincing as yon do, your 
readiness to render your petsr>nal service to the Empiie in the hour 
of need. I am sme Colonel Bisset should be proud of commanding 
so strong and so serviceable a body of voiiinteeis.” 


In CalctUU the celebration was a quiet affair. There were of course 
the firing of leiiftes end rounds of feu-de-joie and the parade on the 
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ftiaidaii of troops in the garrison and volmuecrs, nuinheiin;* in all 
S4 officers and r,72S N. C. officers and ni-n. IJni the repoiis of the 
i;uns were not loud enmi;{li fiir all Calcutta and thne was no public eii* 
tertaininent. The day was, however, oliseiv^d as a j^eneral holiday, 
and what was most {i{»reeable tite weather was not bn;»lil sunshiny 
and we liad a copious showet of rain. To at is Q leen’s weather in- 
deed in an Indian snnunei. The pnblicaiion in tlut capit.ii that day 
of tiic Honouis of the occa'sum would have fnrih»*r enlivened the 
scene. Up in the clouds, the C^iveinmrat of India are not snffi 
ciently mindful of lliose culled in the plains. The slight expense, 
if any, of simultaneous pnblic.iiion of the G izette ot Jndi i Extia- 
oidinary at Simla and Calcutta oii 'ht not to be giud{»ed. Wec.innot 
think uf any other cause for the omission. 

The rate of mortality in Cairnil i has down to 305. That is 

the number of deaths in ilie last week ac't'nst 361 and .'|o2 of the 
two weeks previous. Theie worn S6 deaths ftom cholera acainst 119 
and 185 in the two preceding weeks, or 6l more than the .iveiace of 
the past cjnmquennium. Deaths fiom smallpox numbeied 3 against 
2 of the week before. The general death-rate was 3.JT per tniile 
per annum against 260, the mean of the last five ycar.s. Ycstciday, 
there was one death from heat apoplexy. It was due inoie to diink 
than the wealiier, which, however, continues oppressive. 


If we had a quiet observance of the E npress* Birthday, Chittagong the 
unblest had been veiy busy with festivities — with iheaiies, races, gaitics 
of all kinds, not omitting the feeding of the poor. It seems reserved 
for Mr. Sktiae to lemove tlie odium of old Bignold’s epigram on the 
town, 

The cliurch abandoned it stands, 

It has neitlier parfU)n nor steeple : 

And the lands are low-lying lands 
And tlie people a re low, lying people. 

The neglect of fifty yeais of not elevating the Chittagonians and 
leaving them to “ stew in liieir own juice,” is a stain on (he Biiiish 
administration. They will now have a glimpse of better things than 
their sordid life. 


Since our iec'ider last week on the subject of licenses for musical 
processions in streets, the Commissioner of Police has ordered that 
Superintendents of Divisions, while recommending the number of 
Police to be paid for by the applicants, should give their reasons. This 
may lessen the hardship, but is not sufficient to put an end to 
illegal exactions. Unless we see any fuiiher attempt in the right 
direction, we shall rcinrn to the subject next week. VVe have not 
spoken of half the rottenness 111 the si.ite of Denmaik. 

The Calcutta .Small Cause Comt wa-, closed on Thiiisday, out of 
respect to ihemcmoiy of Brib(»o Jadunatli Roy, ilie late Judge of that 
Court, recently retired and just dead. One of onr weekly contemp- 
otaries was fuiious that ilie 11 iboo wa.s not allowed to cooiiiine on the 
Bench. His death immedi.itely after reiirenien', like that of Rai Baliadnr 
Annada Peifcad Ghose, l*ers(mal Asiistaiit to ihc Commissioner of the 
presidency Division, justifies llie action of the Bengal Government. 
Tlie fact is, our people do not know when to cease working for 
gain and Hie extremely caieless of iheir health. They would all die 
in harness, if nut forced 10 retire on pension. 

Here is a letter ftom one of tiic retiied Viceroys of India wlio still 
rules her, as far as may be, from a distance. It is addressed to Rumar 
Upendr<i Cliandia Cliowdiy of Mymeiisiug, who a presented Him that 
j| copy of Mr. Skiine’s]|life of J)r. .Sambini C. Mookerjee. 

“.Sliatton, Miclieidevrr .Station, 

April 9, 1896,. 

Sir,— I rirn much obliged to you for semiiug me a copy of the nicmoir 
of the late Dr. Sambbii Mookerjee whiclr 1 have rearl wnlr ninch interest, 
for I have always fett .1 siiiccie .ippreciaiioii of the woik dour by able 
and conscieotions editors of Imlian new^papris, who, while fieely 
criticising pni>lic afifairs, have done so in a friendly spirit and witn 
loyalty to the Briiish Government. 

■Rai Bahador Kiislodas Pal, when he edited the Hindoo Putriat^ 
was a notable instance of this, ami from the contents of the niemons I 
gather (hat Dr. .Mookeijee look much me s.iine line in Rti$ and liay\et^ 

» paper whicli, I believe, w.is started after I left Itidia. 

I can truly say that 1 have never^ell any annoyance at Dr. Mookerjee’* 
couuucnts upuu the caic 0f tlie lute cx-GAiewkar u( B.iruda. I du not 


remember the patticular view Dr. Mo«ikeijee took, but the case wasr 
one which was faiily open to public criticism. 

I am, yonis f uihfiilly, 

Northbrook.” 

Lord Noiihhfook is a statesman accusiomed to see himself and 
his ft trends roughly handled by politicians witii piinciples dififereiit 
fioin bis. The Haioda nnmher of Mooke*jee's Mogozine contained 
the most vigorous impeachment of Lord Northbrook’s treatment of 
poor Mulhar Rao. That the Inie Viceroy never felt any annoyance 
at it is much to his cieciit. The view which Dr. Mookeijee look was 
that it is highly impolitic to bring sovereign princes, like ordinary 
felon*:, to pub ic tiials for accusations of the kind that Colonel 
Ph.iyie ciioi»e to prefer. The refusal of the Viceroy to accept (He 
veidict of tlie Native Commissioners of his own selection was 
extraordinary. The endeavour to justify Mulhar Rao’s deposition 
on ilie old cliaige of misgovernment was the strangest part of the 
husiness. Eui.illy, the whole Baioda business was n blunder fiorn 
beginnig to end. 


DewaN Bahadur Justice Snbiamanier of the Madras High Court 
wines of '‘An Indian Journalist” to the author thus: 

“ Y oil have placed the Bengalis under great obligation by your self- 
impostd Disk *>0 veiy excellenlly executed. It is impossible to use fioni 
a peitisal of ibis inteiestiiig book wiiiiont feeling a regtet that there 
were nut many men like Di. Mookeijee among us.” 


In course of his interesting reminiscences, in the last number of the 
Calcutta Review^ Mr. H. G. Kerne det.iils Hie following : — 

“ A Village Money-lendei’s Guile.— Theie was, in an Indian village, 
an honest soidiei, at home on leave, who liad to answer to a claim, 
biougiit by the local money-lender, on a bond purporting to bear the 
sepoy’s signatnir, and attested by witnesses whose names appealed as 
having seen it executed. Tiie bond was a fmgeiy, and the witnesses 
weie men of straw, ^nboined by the hanker for a few pence ; but the 
defendant did not see Ins way to ptoving a negative ; so he elected to 
acknowledge tlnit the insi I nment was genuine and valid, to the n$- 
tmiishment ami delight of tiie bankei. But, added the innocent-lmiking 
wart lour, the bond hail been duly ledecmed ; the banker had, indeed,, 
excused hinvself for not retiiining it, htil hert wa^ his written receipt. 
By all the rules of evidence judgment oiiglu to have gone for the 
pl.iiniitT, (lie clrfcnce being almost palpably false. Bin the bond 
happened to have been wniten on English paper; and the judge, 
holding it to the ligiit, found tlie wateimaik of a year subsequent to 
that on which the (tehl was alleged to have been contiactetl. Tlie 
banker at once offered an easy and pl.iusible explanation ; but the 
officer, well aware of the habits, of him and his class, unhesitating- 
ly threw oivt the claim with costs not on the ground that the debt had 
been discharged, but linn, despite the defendant’s admission, it had 
never been contracted. Tiie decision' was probably jusr, it was scarce- 
ly either lawful, or logical." 

Yes, the d« cisioii was piobably just. It is satisfactory to find 
Mr. Keene speaking in this strain ii strad of indulging in that dogrna)« 
ism whirli is the principal characteristic of District administrators in 
India. The sepoy wlio admitted execution of the forged bond and set 
up the false plea of satisfaction, did as so many do in this country. It 
was .1 common observation of the laie^ Justice Dwaika Natli Mitier, 
that to meet the claim on a forged bond tiie defendant usually put in 
I a forged lelease, thereby admitting the genuineness of the first docu- 
ment and exposing himself to prosecution for peijnry and utteiinga 
forged document. And wiry s') ? The question has not been satisfac- 
torily answered. \Ye are afraid, one reason is tlie well-known weakness 
of Distiici courts in accepting every kind of formal evidence true, 
VVmteii has piecedence over oral evidence. It is ca.sier to many/acture 
a document than to prove it is forged. It is less costly to meet fraud 
by fraud th.Hii to shew up a false claim or charge. Such is the law and 
its administration. Wrong decisions of couits convert simple people into 
peijurcis. Some years bark, in one of the Districts of the North-West 
Provinces, a charge of murder was preferred against a Zamindar 
by a neighbouring one strongly supported by a faction in the 
village. The evidence was complete against the accused who ad- 
mitted the ofifencr, urging, however, the plea of sudden pro- 

vocation. This was established to some exient. The Judge sentenced* 
him to SIX months’ imprisonment. Two years after the niart had 
come out of jail, the victim of lire alleged murder was ferreted 
out witli the assistance of the Police from a distant town. He wae 
accused of conspiracy along with those that had taken an active 
part against the convicted Zimiiular. Tiie latter, when asked by the 
Judge as to why he had admitted an unperpetrated murder, answer- 
ed that he had nn other alternative for saving . himself from 
the gallows. If he had pleaded complete innocence, he would cer- 
tainly have been sentenced to death. The conspirators all adauUt<l 
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their and were sentenced to vaiyin^ periods of imprisonment. 
Mr. Keene’s inference from the water maik on the paper, we fear, was 
not correct. Many years before a similar case was tried in the original 
» of the Calcutta High Coirt. The year mark in water was sub- 
tent to the date of the document whose gen uineness was at issue. 
Mr. T. D. Ingram was one of the Counsel In the case. The party who 
produced the document ran the risk of being committed for forgery. 
Fortunately, Mr. Ingram had some experience of the paper trade. 
Urge m inofactiirers often post-rlate their outturns, taking care not to 
issue such t»iper out of their m inufacrories till the year noted. Errors, 
however, sometimes occur. In the case in question, the document was a 
genuine one. It happened, however, to be engrossed on paper that bore 
(he mark of a year subsequent to the date of execution. The genuine- 
ness of the document was admitted and the suit based on it was 
decreed. How sometimes Judges are misled by the false water-marks ! 

A respectable purdanaslieen lady lu the North-West Provinces suffered 
in person and dignity by the water-mark argument of the opposing 
Counsel. 

The following gem of an extract, “ from a Dacca paper,” appears in 
(he Indian Mirror 

“ Many among our well-meaning Eur<»pean friends commit mistakes 
ifi their attempt to iniroduce their own iiistiiutious among ns. Mr. 
Skiine, we are sorry to say, would seem to be one of ihttsc gentlemen. 
While at Bhagalpore, we remember his encouraging and patronizing 
threalicals and nautche^. It pains ns now to learn that witliiii the short 
lime he has been in Chmago.ig, he has thrown himself, head and 
heart, into organizing a scheme for theatricals and nnuiches. For aught 
we know to the contrary these things may be inn'icent pastioies for 
enlightened Euroneaiis, but for ns, Indi.nis, of the piesent generation, 
who are just passing through a s<icial crisis, they have a deniotalizing 
effect which, Mr. Skrine’s penetrating poweis should long ago have 
made it clear to him. We hope Mr. .Skrmc will think over this 
matter and, if he is desirous to provide hainiless enjoyment to the 
poor drudging clerks and officials, he ‘•hmild pr<iceed on the lines 1 
chalked out by his master, Sir Charles Elliott, in reference to the j 
blttdent community of Calcutta.” 

Appearing as it does without note or comment of any kind, it mayi 
we think, be presumed that the august organ of Theosophy in Bengal 
approves of the sentiments expressed. The name of the Dacca paper 
IS not given, This is not due to an accident or the desire of screening the 
inferiority of the journal. The fact is, it is a Brahmo concern, managed 
by one of those people who have won the appellation of “ the unco- 
good.” The mention of the name would have enabled the reader to ap- 
praise the utterance at its true worth. Without concerning ourselves 
for the pieseiu with the Dacca paper wliich, for aught it knows to 
llie contrary,” thinks that theatricals iwxd nautches^ though they “may 
be innocent p istimes for enlightened Europeans” have, however, “a 
demoialising eff-set upon Indians of the present generation,” for the 
very satisfactory reason that they are “ passing through a social crisis,” 
It may be fairly said that the Mirror's approval of the senti- 
ments is not quite in keeping with its own conduct. Formerly, 
spiritual drinks were its abominatinn. For sometime it has taken kindly 
to them. Tncn, again, twice in ^yery week it publishes the advertise- 
meiiis of all the four native (or, if that word be distasteful, Indian) 
tlieaincul companies of Calcutta. The Indian threatres are demo- 
ralising, but not thcii[ mention in the advertisement coluinus. 
By the bye, has the existence of those theatres anything to do 
’vnh the present scarcity of water ? Do they require suppression before 
copious showers can be expected ? Though a professed Revivalist 
talking glibly of the Hindu scriptures, 110 paper is more ignorant 
those scriptures than our contemporary of Mott’s Lane. He spoke 
die other day of the competence of the ancient Hindus to bring down 
raip whenever they desired. H is the Mirror ever read the accounts 
•" the M th'ibharaia of those dreadful famines, occasioned 
contiuiied drought for years together, which made the Rishis 
forget their Vedas, converted some of them into thieves of dogs’ 
from the huts of Chandalas, and compelled others, including 
some of the highest, to think of saving life by utilising human 
cmpses ? The great Agastya himself, whe had drunk up the Ocean 
enabling Iiidra to take vengeance on his enemies— the D inavas— 
Used to shelter themselves within its depths after a general rout, 
who had also saved S ichi’-s honour from the lust of Nahiisha 
•lien the latter reigned in Am iravati, could not, by cither h's 
pf»yers or the puissance of his penances, induce Sachi’s lord to 
the dood-gates of heaven on a parched world. The Mirror^ 
‘"vever, by its grand Yajna (sacrifice), may, iit this sinful age, 
^chieve what the great Rishis could not in either the Kritn, the 
or the Pvrapura age* 


We read that the District Judge of Mussooree has held that, for 
purpo.ses of rates, the municipality “ can assess on the net value of 
a house only, and that from the gross rental, one-fifth must be deduct- 
ed for furniture, and one-sixth for annual repairs. The ruling repre- 
sents a loss often thins in*l rupees per annum to the Mussooree 
Municipality.” And how much to Government ? The question may 
seem o M. How can the income of Government be affected by 
reduction in the niiuicipil valuation of houses? The relevancy 
will appear when you remember that houses are nrit free from 
the Income-Tix, which is levied on a valuation the standard of which| 
in inuiiicip.ilities, i<« supplied by the Municipal assessment. At any 
rate, surh is the case in Calcutta. Hore Government is a gainer 
by adopting the municipal valuation. The principle of rating is not 
the same 111 the two Acts, Municipal and Income T.ix. We have more 
th.ari once pointed out that while the Incorne-T ax Act lays down the pro- 
bable letting value, the Municipal Act fixes the value of a residential 
house on a different ineCiiod which considerably enhances the valua- 
tion. In thus assessing on a new principle, the municipality not 
only makes a mote than oiclinaiy income but also helps to add ta 
the burden of hnuse-owneis for the income-tax. 

So Khan Bahadur Abdul Jubbar has not been taken a state prisoner 
to Constantinople. He has been appointed a Municipal Commissioner 
in place of the late Prince Sirjeliaii Kiclr Mnzi. VVe welcome th^ 
appointment not only as that of an experienced min but also that it 
will bring him uftener to C licutta which greatly needs his presence, 
if only to check the mischievous tendencies of those who would wisK 
him out of It. They tried tiicir best to send Inin away, offering him 
appointments in the distant mofussil, and would not hesitate to da 
anything to get him out of their way, that their career may be smootli 
and uninteriupted. 

£rra/a.—la our last number, p. 231,00). 2, 1 . 7 for emerged rrorf Im- 
mersed (.) In the leader on Arsenic-Poisoning, p. 234, col. i, 1 . 17 
for quicker read tardy (.) In the article on the Calcutta Police, 
p. 235, col. I, I. 4 from the bottom for Rs, 7 read Rs. 3 (.) 

^ettev to the €Mtoi‘. 

R.^GUUN.ATII SIROMANl. 

Dear Sir, — Here arc a lew more facts on the life of Raghunath 
Siromani, which, 1 hope, will be welcome to you. Raghunath 
was a class-mate of Chaitaiiya when they used to read in the 
Chatusbpati of Vasudeva Sarvabliauma. The favourite study of 
Chaitaiiya was SreemaJ Bhagabata — the book which coloured his 
future destiny so deeply. lie also used to take some interest in 
the Nyaya philosopliy, the forte of his native town. In the 
Chatuipatiy Raghunath and Cliaitanya used to converse on the 
Nyaya^ but Chaicanya always carried the palm in the discussion. 
When they were both in the tol, Raghunath and Chaitany* 
began to compose Chintamani Didhiti and a commentary oti 
Gautama Sutras respectively. One day Raghunath came to know 
chat Chaitanya was engaged in writing the above work. He asked 
hU friend : — “ My dear fellow, is it true that you arc writing 
a work on Nyaya Chaitanya said How do you know, ray 
dear Raghunath ? Yes, I am now engaged in writing the book, 
here it is.” The next day, while crossing the Ganges in 
a ferry boat, Chaitanya happened to have his dear Raghunath 
for his fellow passenger, with his commentary in his 
bag. Raghunath’s hope of advancement in the world was a 
similar commentary that had cost him the unceasing toil of years. 
Apiprchensivc that Cliaitanya’s work might eclipse and super- 
sede his own, he earnestly besought his patronage. Chaitanya, 
who understood the meaning of Raghunath, took his com- 
mentary out of his bag and cast the only copy into the river. 
Thus the celebrated commentary on Gautama Sutras by Chaitanya 
was lost to the world. Soon after this, Raghunath publi-slied his 
Chintamani Didhiti, Chaitanya then tprned his attention to, theology, 
towards which his inspired mind had a natural bent. 

At the last stage of his life, Raghunath became a follower of 
Chaitanya. It is written in the Chaitanya Qharitammrita that Raghu- 
nath never tasted anything swe^t andneyer wore anything but rags, 

S. C*. Sanyal, m.a. 
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THIBET- 

Rumours have been afloat for some time regarding 
a probable invasion of Llama-land by the Gurkhas, 
and the Times and several Anglo-Indian papers 
have been trying to set them by the ears against 
their Buddhist neighbours, egging them on by the 
somewhat risky assurance that now that China has 
been fairly crushed by Japan, there need be no 
fear of any help reaching Lhassa from the Celestial 
Empire, It remains to be seen if Sir Bir Shumshere 
will take the kind and disinterested hint and hazard 
an invasion of Thibet across a mountainous country 
presenting difficulties and disadvantages of no or- 
dinary degree. He would perhaps do well to re- 
member that some of his own kith and kin or 
their adherents — those his coup de main ousted from 
power in 1885, are reported to have cast their lot in 
the country around Manaswaravar. Runbir Jung is 
dead. He had, indeed, in 1888, offered his services to 
the British Government “ for a practical and peaceful 
settlement of the difficulty with Thibet and Sikkim.*’ 
But he was not the man to compromise his country 
for any gain to himself in pursuit of his hate towards 
his cousin who made him and his exiles in British 
territory. There is, however, no abatement in the 
cousinly hate, and those exiles who survive Runbir 
may not possess the spirit of suffering patriotism of 
the deceased General. A friend turned foe is very 
often hard to break lance with. The story of Bibhi- 
sana’s treatment of Ravana — the ten-headed monster 
of ancient Ceylon — is instructive. It is doubtful if 
without his aid, his intimate acquaintance with the ins 
and outs of the king’s affairs, Rama, with all his super- 
natural powers, could vanquish him. Proba- 
bly. the Dalai Llama is already aware what 
guns and other slaughtering machinery he will 
have to cope with, and negotiations with China may 
be on foot to import more effective weapons. It is 
rediculous to argue that because Japan, with her 
marvellous advancement during the last fifty 
years, has beaten China, the latter would feel 
diffident of her powers over her vassal. Why, 
the unarmed numbers of a District of the Celes- 
tial Empire would smash the Gurkha Kingdom, 
specially as it is not “ broad-based on the 
people’s will ” and the king is a puppet. There 
are some amongst us who think that the Gur- 
khas do require a lesson, and that in the event 
of a war with Thibet, if England would only keep 
aloof, they are sure to get it. They have been 
called independent for too long a time to enable 
them to keep their heads cool. If latterly they 
have not been actually insolent towards the British 
Government, they have certainly evinced a strong 
desire to be treated almost as its equal, demanding 
for every little concession that they made in favour 
of the furtherance of modern ideas of progress and 
common happiness, a quid pro quo that would 


DEAFNKSS COMPLETELY CURED 1 Any person suffering 
from Deafness, Noises m the He<id, &c., may learn of a new, simple 
treatment, wl^ich is proving very successful in completely curing cases 
of all kinds. Full particulars^ Including many unsolicited tetttmonials 
tod newspaper press notices, will he sent post free on application. 
Ybe system is, without doubt, the most successful ever brought before 
tbe public. Addresif Anrat Specialist, Albany Buildings, 39, Victoria, 
Suut| Weitinineter, Loodotti & W. 


feather their nest and not be universally or generally 
useful. The Gurkha is happy ill his mountain fast- 
ness in the belief that Sisagarhi and Chandragiri, 
dynamite and maxim gun would not harm him, 
forgetting that when Gillespie and Ochter- 
lony marched to Nepal these and various other 
modern appliances that break the bulwarks of Nature 
had not been invented. To every Hindu it is no 
doubt a flattering thought that mother Earth still 
bears on her bosom at least one Hindu Kingdom 
thoroughly independent. We trust the Gurkhas 
will strive their best to let their coreligionists continue 
in this belief. We will not be surprised, if, in 
pursuance of a policy of personal ambition, Bir Shum- 
shere consented to an act which will bring his country 
no glory but will pass on a kingdom to the British 
who have succeeded, through his weakness, to reduce 
his own to a less inaccessible and a buffer State. 


JAMALUDDIN. 

The Times of Ind^a has the following about the 
learned man whose name is associated with the as- 
sassination of the Shah Nasiruddiii of Persia. The 
report that the assassin, a follower of Jamaluddin, 
was a Babl has been contradicted. And properly, 
for the sact of the Babis, akin to Wahabis, is much 
older in Persia than the advent of Jamaluddin. 

“ Some .ddition.l informaiion lia. readied u» regarding Djemal- 
ed-Diii, by one of wlio.e followers the Shah was assassinated. 
Much of it is in confirmation of the account which we gave of the 
Sheikh a few days since ! some of it goes to show that Mr. 
Hawcis in introducing him to English rcadeis, was led into in- 
iccuracies which Djcmal-cd-Din had reasons of his own for cir- 
'uiatine As an instance of ‘the latter may be cited his account 
if himself as an Afghan, who had taken part in the wars between 
ShereAliand the father of Abdur Rahman Khan. \ye are as- 
lured that he is not ait Afghan. He was born at Saidahadi nest 
Hamedan, on the road from Teheran to Baghdad. It w easy to 
understand why, when he went to Constantinople at the age of 
twentv-five and sought the favour of men in power there, he 
passed himself off as an Afghan. As a Persian and a- Shia he 
would have been under manifest disadvantage ; he represented him- 
lelf therefore, to Mnnif Pasha, then Minister of Education, ss 
an Afghan, and consequently a Siini. He became at we stated 
the other day. a member of the Board of Education, but bemg ed 
in religious controversy to say disrespectful things of the Shei 
ul-ltlam he lost hit position and had to take refuge m Egypt 
This was the time when the Arabist movement wa. beginning i« 
take shaoe A good deal more is known in Cairo than in India ot 
theiniimacy of Djemal-ed-Uin afid Arabi. It is known, however 
that Djemal-ed-Din’s proceedings were looked "'“I' 
the police, and that in l88o. about a year after Tewfik had come 
to the throne, the new Khedive istu-d an order for his 
From Egypt he came to Bombay, thence finding his way to Hydera- 
bad, where the first Sir Salar Jung’s hospitality to >l'e Persian scholar 
took the practical form of an allowance of two hundred rupees 
a month. Here his activities at first took a theologwal turn, ne 
entered the lists on the side of ortlmdoxy, 

titled Radi-i-Naluri he attacked the ‘'hool of Mflftulman r 

formers which was at that day represented 

more largely than it is now. But unfortunately for him he did n« 

stop there. If his religion was ortho in* his politics were revolu^ 

tionary, and when he was found instilling dangerous 

the minds of the young men of the city, Hyderabad, w'*** 

generosity towards the undeserving, slipped five thousand rup 

into his pocket and sent him about his business. He P“ j 

short time at Bhopal, levied a contribution ol a couple of tho “ 
rupee, upon the Begum’s purse, and pursued hi. 
where he delivered lectures in the Madressa. But 
preceded him, and he was closely w*tehed by 
a man of resource he responded to the shadowing of the tajeu 
police bv coolly asking for employment m the 
L room for him there, and at the end of 1883 
calling on his way to Europe upon Arab^ the beaten ,, 

conspirator, who was now a captive at Colombo. ^ , 

Ruisia and ths.ice passed to Persia, playing the part , jjl, 

there, and paving the penalty thereof under 
SJe have .l?e.dy narrated. Expelled P«.ijhe 
Russia on his way to England, where Mr. Wilfr e d • 
in all things oriental, particularly in p«i^» " 

lioncit mJo fliucli of hiiflj oAi uod-'f lui friwidiy powo 
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Djctnal-ed-Din delivered lectures in Arabic, and in French, acquir- 
ed long years before at Constantinople. Wc neat hear of him at 
Paris, where he edited a strongly anti-British paper, the Naiiar 
Kuhira, or ‘Egypt for the Egyptians,' and another, the Urwatul- 
or “Strong Rope," the object of which was to bind the 
Egyptians together in the national union against English, Turks, 
Syrians, and foreigners generally. Djemal-cd-Din's career as a 
journalist wis neither long n ir prosperous, and when his two 
newspapers one after another had come to their natural end he 
went for the thir I time to Russia, where things must have gone 
well with him for a time, for though he had no visible means of 
aubsisteace he continued to live at a hotel ol the first class, a fact 
, which was not altogether unconnected with his intimacy with 
Russian oflicials. His article in the Contemporary Review calling 
for reforms in Persia was not his only contribution to political 
literature, for last year a book was brought out in London under 
his name celling the story of the deposition of Murad, the present 
Sultan’s brother, repudiaLing the ollicial fiction of his madness, and 
urging that he should be brought from confinement and put upon 
a throne which he is said by people who pretend to know him to be 
as fit to fill as Abdul Hamid is. So that Djcmal-ed-Din is a man of 
large ideas as well as many wanderings, with the displacement of 
obnozius sovereigns as a apeciality." 

Mouivi Jamalgcldin Afghani or Djemal-ed-Din is 
known throughout the civilized Mahomedan world, 
both as a political fire-brand and a man of letters. 
He is a linguist also, knowing 5 or 6 languages, 
with great command over Arabic and Persian. His 
accomplishments in Persian belie his Afghan ori- 
gin, for there is hardly an Afghan with his mastery 
in that language. 

According to his own version, his father, an Afghan, 
went over and settled in Egypt, where the son was 
born and brought up. By his natural gifts he at- 
tained the highest rank among the scholars there 
and was considered a highly cultured man of vast re- 
searches and original ideas. He has a large number 
of pupils in Egypt and other places who follow not 
only his teachings in religious matters but also his 
political creed which is revolutionary. Impatient, 
restless and reckless, despotic Governments are his 
hate, and English interference in Egypt or in the 
affairs of any Mahomedan States, such as Turkey 
and Persia, his eye-sore. There are still a large 
number of his followers in Egypt among the 
young generation who read and admire his writings 
and those of his best pupils, such as Abdu and others, ! 
which find their way into Egypt through different 
channels. An Arabic paper was edited by one of 
his pupils in Paris for the benefit of the Fallaheen. 
The Arabic paper Orvatul Uska was edited by 
Abdu. 

While at Hyderabad he wrote a pamphlet in re- 
futation of the tenets of the Necharts of whom 
Sir Syed Ahmed Khan is alleged to be the head. 
He thus enlisted in his favour the sympathies of the 
orthodox and religious Mahomedans at Hyderabad, 
but they soon suspected him and looked up<m him 
as an unsafe political character. His pamphlet 
against the Necharis is very ably written and has 
been translated into Urdu from Persian. It was 
published in Calcutta. 

For a time he lived at Calcutta, in Colootolah. 
The leading Mahomedans who were aware of his 
antecedents and the fact that his footsteps were 
dogged by the Police, never allowed him to ap- 
proach them, and kept themselves aloof from him. 
But some men of ^ the rising generation associated 
with him for purposes of knowledge and studied 
with hin>. These students certainly did not know 
the dangerous antecedents of their Moulvi. It ap- 
pears he lived very cautiously in Calcutta, seldom 
indulging in politics or giving vent to his re- 
volutionary ideas about government. He was not 
Itiipwuwto deliver any lecture at the Medressah, 


He was, indeed, called upon by his younrg friends 
to speak at the Medressah on the progress of 
Mahomedans, their condition, or some such subject. 
They had even moved the authorities for permission 
for use of the hall for the purpose, but it was not 
granted. The paper tliat was ready was read all 
the same, we believe, in the Bengali quarter in Col- 
lege Square. It was a learned and very interesting 
discourse. Among the audience were very few 
Bengali Mahomedan students who could under- 
stand his high flown and scholarly Persian. That 
lecture was published and had a large circu- 
lation in India. There was nothing objectionable 
in his writings in India, and from a literary point 
of view they were first class productions. Jemal- 
uddin, while in India, never betrayed any bloody 
sentiments about rulers nor preached that reform 
was to be won at any hazard. It is hard to be- 
lieve that a great scholar of his catholicity would 
harbour such fiendish feelings or that he could 
have directly abetted the assassination of the 
Shah. Had he not been too much revolution- 
ary in politics and had he not been impatient, 
he would have, with his extraordinary abi- 
lities, been a great man among the Mahome- 
dans, a great reformer, and a great leader of 
his own sect. For one defect, his whole life has 
been a series of adventures and misfortunes. Now 
he is drifted from one corner of the world to the 
other, sometime arrested, sometime under watch, 
and sometime deported from one country to find a 
home in another. 

Having made himself objectionable to the heads 
of settled Governments and obtained a notoriety 
as a political intriguer, he could not fulfil the principal 
mission of his life, which was reform in every form, 
in society, in government and in religion. P he had 
devoted himself to literature, to science, or other 
peaceful occupations, he would have much benefited 
his co-religionists and mankind generally and made 
a true great name for himself. It is difficult now for 
him to change his line of action which can only 
lead to error and disaster. 

Unless there is positive proof of his participa- 
tion in the assassination, it will nv>t be just to say that 
he had a hand in it. Some of his followers or pupils 
might have done it, from motives not yet known. 

IRRIGATION AND WATER FAMINE; 

With a Sui^^^estion, 

BY A RKTIRfiD ENGINKRR. 

It is to be feared that the public in England^ arc not 
sufficieiuly alive to the importance of the subject in its bearing 
to the future welfare and prosperity of India. With a view, there- 
fore, of producing a more general interest, I will give some 
facts and considerations. 

Agriculture from a very early period has convinced man of the 
value of water in increasing the fruitfulness of soil. He could 
not but observe the fertilizing power of rain and the rich 
vegetation due to periodical Miiindation ; nor, on the other 
hand, could he possibly have remained ignorant of the sterility 
consequent on long continued drought. Thus was learnt the 
art of irrigating land. In some couTitriei, the soil was thus 
rendered so exceedingly fruitful as to exceed credibility. 
Herodotus when speaking of Babylonia which was chiefly watered 
by artificial irrigation, says that it was the most fruitful of all 
tb# countries he had visited and that corn produced was never 
less than two hundredfold, sometimes three hundredfold, Five 
hundred years afterwards, the younger Pliuv, speaking of the same 
country, says : “ There is not a territory in all the East comparable 
to it III fertility.’* He attributes the fruitfulness to the ground being 
well watered. 

The sacred books of almost all the ancient nations placed irriga- 
tion, the digging of weili and taaki amongic the acts mote accept- 
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«' able to the gods. The Zendavesca of the Persians, the Shasters 
of the Hindus, the Koran of the Mahomedans distinctly inculcate 
the duty of conveying water to dry and barteii tracts. Water is 
considered by almost all'^eligions as an emblem of purification and 
sanctity. 

The development of the irrigation system of India is one of the 
'most important duties of the Government of India, the per- 
formance of which is its own reward ; and while it promotes the 
prosperity of the agricultural classes, it secures and increases the 
financial resources of the State. 

Perhaps nothing can better illustrate how highly water is prized 
by the agriculturist, than the endless disputes and arbitrations 
which are continually arising in connection with private irrigation. 
Yet there arc men who are of a different frame of mind. Serious 
objections have been brought against the introduction of canal 
irrigation in India. They arc : 

(1) Thai in some parts of India irrigation is not a successful 
commercial speculation. 

(2) That the lands irrigated by canal water become after few 
years sterile, being affected by rch, a kind of saline cfflarcsccncc. 

(3) That irrigation makes the country generally unhealthy. 
These charges, however alarming, have been found by careful 
analysis to be exaggerated. Let me take them up one by one. 

Charge No. 1. On this point it will be sufficient to quote 
the opinion of that courageous public officer, the late lamented 
General Chesney, the author of Indian Polity, a perusal of 
whose work I cordially recommend to my readers, both for its 
style and its sterling value. He savs : “Irrigation works al- 
though highly profitable to the Government do not afford a 
reasonable prospect to the share-holders (if undertaken as 
a private speculation). Consequently irrigation works arc not 
remunerative investments for private capital. Certainly the Goveni- 
ment has never put on the water the highest price it can 
bear. On the first introduction of irrigation into Upper 
India, the principle was enunciated that the Government did 
not look to a direct profit for the outlay, but tlic indirect one ari-^ing 
out of the general improvement of the country, and the security 
afforded for the punctual realization of the land revenue, an 1 in 
that view the water rate was fixed at the lowest figure sufficient 
to prevent a waste in consumption. Within the last few years 
the price has been raised but even now the average charge on the 
Ganges canal amounts to only 4 shillings an acre for a season's 
irrigation and forms but a small item in the cost of cultivation. 
The indirect profit arising from the increased revenue is not avail- 
able in the parts of India subject to permanent settlement. • • 

The probability of commercial success in connection with the 
undertaking of irtigation works in India appears but small, but 
when the matter is viewed in connection with the State, it bears 
a very different aspect. Besides that the Govcriimenc should be 
able to reap a direct return from the works even greater than any 
private company could do. Since it commands from its position 
the means of conducting such affairs more economically and under 
complete supervision. There arc enormous indirect benefits to be 
derived in the improved condition of the country which necessari- 
ly follows from improved agriculture, but these arc the smallest 
of the objects to he derived. That poor crops should be replaced by 
rich ones, rather that a succession of good crops should be secured 
independently of variation of the season, is no doubt a highly im- 
portant result ; but the surprising value of irrigation in India is to 
be found in the increase it effects ag-iinst hours of famine. Thrice 
within the last 20 years have rains failed in the plains of Bengal 
causing the calamity of successive deficient harvest which has 
produced an enormous rise in prices of staple food, and this would 
in a less frugal race, have caused extreme distress. The famine 
of 1869 although experienced in greatest intensity in Orissa, 
extended with more or less severity from the Ganges to the ex- 
treme south of the Peninsula, and the suffering created must have 
been undergone by from 50 lo 60 millions of persons,” 

In 1874 Urge portions of Bengal and Bchar wore again afflict- 
ed with extreme drought producing in extensive regions the 
fearful miseries of famine, and involving a large public outlay 
for keeping the starving population alive. It is to prevent or at any 
rare to alleviate the effects of these awful calamities that irrigation 
ii needed in India. 

Answer to charge No. 2. Rch is simply a generic name for all 
saline effiorescnccs consisting sometimes of an impure sulphate or 
carbonate of soda (khar), sometimes a bona fide chloride of sodium 
(common salt), sometimes carbonate or nitrate of potash (sajee) 
but generally a mixture of these, forming sometimes an excellent 
manure. The report of Captain Fulton, officiating Superintending 
Engineer, Panjab Irrigation, in 1865, has the following : 

“ 1st. Canal water cannot be the cause of rch as it has invariably 
been found purer than the generality of well water. 

2ud. Because rch is found quite as bad if not worse in places 
in anv way influenced by a canal, 

3rd. Because it is. found to exist in fields irrigated by welt 
vvaterrat well as in lands iiHgated from the canal. 

It appears to me that (he development of reh in sufficient 


■ quantities to be destructive to crops is caused in two ways ; 

1st. By certain substances being brought in excessive quantities 
I to the surface of the soil. 

2nd. By withdrawal from soil of certain other substances 
which would, to a certain extent, neutralize the bad qualities 
of the rch. • . • • 

“Sometimes only one of these actions takes place but generally both 
the causes work at one and the same time ; or to be more explicit, 
that which brings the one to the surface withdraws the other from 
the soil. In the first place I believe the reh, which from the re-« 
ports of Mr. Mcdlccott and Dr. Brown, appears to consist princi- 
pally of sulphates, is brought to tlie surface by capillary attraction 
when the soil is saturated with water, it matters not whether the 
water com .‘s from rain, w dU or canals ; as the water dries up, the 
reh is left on the surface of the soil. This can only take place 
where water lodges ; if the water can run freely off, salt it 
washed away with it ; otherwise it accumulates on the surface, 
as in a large evaporating; salt pan. To prove that this is the case, 
I will mention a circumstance lately related to me by a native 
gentleman. Some years ago, tlicrc was a great deal of swamp landt 
ill the villages of Di liana, Begumporc, Baoli, Baljatcn, &c., the 
reh in these villages was also excessive. The Baoli drainage cut was 
made to carry off the water lying in the swamps ; and it was found 
that not only were the swamps relieved, but the land which was 
covered a foot deep with rch and on which not a blade of grass 
would grow, became freed from the reh by rain washing it away 
and produced sugarcane and other crops." 

The chemical analysis of rch by Professor Auderion of London 
is appended : 


Organic mater 

6*6o 


Silica 

54*46 


Alumina 

4‘47 


Lime 

2-93 


Magnesia 

1*49 

' 

Oxide of iron 

3-30 


Potash 

1*84 

t 

Soda and common salt 

11*85 

V 

Sulphate of Soda 

0*00 


Sulphuric acid 

606 

• 

Phosphoric acid 

trace 


Water or loss 

7,00 

100,00 



I now proceed to the last charge, though not the least alarming. 
The surface of water of most of the Indian canals is above 
the soil (instead of being within the soil as it is called) where ic 
has to be retained by embankments. Frequently it is not 
the surface only but the whole body of water that is above. 
The embankmenrs must of course be Very massive and may be re- 
quired to be puddled to render them water-tight. In the great 
Solani embankment (on the Ganges canal near Roorkee it» 
Shaharanpur District), water is retained within a solid masonry 
revetment backed up on each side bv an earthen bank averaging 
16 feet high and 40 feet thick. Although the water thus 
raised above the soil increases the facility of irrigation- by its 
command of level, it is evident that the con'^truction of such art 
embankment not only involves great cxpciwc but from sanitary con- 
sideration ic is highly objectionable, as the continual soaking of » 
large quantity of water through pjrous sub-soil together with inces- 
sant weeping of the bank renders the soil h ghiy saturated, thus 
forming a permanent sw^mp without any or sufficieat drainage,, 
which in all probability is the fruitful source of pestilential 
malarial fever with its concomitant evils. Nor is that all. If any 
breach occurs, the damage to the country is likely to be great. 
The danger is minimized when the canal water is partly within 
and partly above the soil and the earth excavated for the sKan- 
nel is just sufficient to build up the banks. The fear that canal 
irrigation makes the country generally unhealthy is exagger- 
ated. The country adjacent to the Ganges and other canals flow- 
ing through the N.-W. P., Bengal, Behar and Orissa have not as yec 
shown any premonitary symptoms of unhealchiness. It would occupy 
too much space to dwell on the several inherent defects and 
suggest improvements in detail in the practice now generally 
followed in designing canals for this country. 

The cry of want of water for both men and cattle, not 
unfrequcntly driven to drink foul witer no better than sewage, 
is a sutlicicnt ground for opening out irrigation channels. Colonel 
Strachey, in his able minute dated the loch of February 1865, on 
c<)c measures to be adopted for the extension of irrigation works 
ill India says ; “ It will not admit of dispute that the Govern* 
ment must either heartily enter the field on its own account or 
give every facility to private capitalists to carry out this class 
of work.” Again : If there is any one thing which the Bricisli 
Government may be fairly regarded as bound to do for the 
people of India by all the laws of good government, of civilization 
and humanity, it is to cake all practicable measures to secure 
them from the greatest physical calamity to which mankind 
liable, tfie curse pf faipine and icarvatipn,” 
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The starting of a new irrigation work, where direct .piiciiniarv 
advantage is the only aim, without any considerations of civiliza- 
tion and huraanity, isiike the lannching of a commercial enterprise ; 
you must consider the saleable value of the commodity to be* 
bought or supplied, its cheap rate, and start with a suflicient 
working capital which is to be laid our with the utmost cconomv con' 
jistent with utility and to be expended as the transaction becomes 
more and more profitable, guarding against waste and extravagance. 
With the development of the Railway system in India, can.iU for 
the purpose ot navigation are becoming obsolete. Hence it 
would be an economy if future canals be designed with the sole 
object ol irrigation instead of the dual purpose o( irrigatif»n and 
navigation which fretjucntlv rcc|uire5 a large outlay without an 
aclcquatc revenue return. The costs ofirrigation canals cannot be 
heavy on account of the reduced height of the weir across the 
river whence the canal is to start and the absence ol 
locks with their manifold costly app.'iranis, parallel channels, &rc. 
The existing water channels may be utili/.cd as far as possible in 
canalizing them for irrigation. 

I will illustrate what [ mean l)y a rough scheme of a simple 
irrigation canal. A canal commencing from the right bank of the 
River Adjai, near Gourbazar, in Perganah Slierghur, in the District 
of Burdwan, and passing througli the villages of Gourbazar, 
Raja Nuratumgluirh, Hijalgorali Ookra, Bistupur, Pa tt 11 id- hi, 
Tilakchaiidpur, Kanksa or Panaghur, Raghunathpur ami Dhanarrah, 
and tailing on the River Dainoodar near the village of Sill.ihkabjnir 
in Parganali Champanagar in the same district, will irrigate a tract 
of land 50 miles in length uiiwatered by any permanmrlv flowing 
river. Of the 50 miles, 10 miles will be taken up by can.dizing the 
Kookoore Naddi, a small rivulet issuing from Raghunathpur 
Dhanarrah in Perganah Sclampnr. The average section ol the chan- 
nel need not be more than 40 feet, bottom width and depth 8 feet, 
side slopes to I. I give also a rough estimate of cost and prob.a- 
ble return : 

40 miles of canal ^ 600 Rs. per mile, Rs. 2,40,000 

10 „ canalizing the Kookoore nadi <^2,000 per mile, „ 20,000 


1 low weir across the Adjai River with 
regulator and other hcadworks, 
Bridges, &c.. 

Land to be acquired, say 1500 
biggas, ® 30 per bigga, 

Establishment and contingencies, 


50.000 
5,000 

45.000 

20.000 


Rs. 


5,80,000 
each side 


Assuming that about 3/4th8 of a mile in breadth on 
of the canal as the area to be benefited by the canal water, which 
is a modest supposition, we have 50x1*^x640 or 48,000 acres, 
and assessing Re 1/8 per acre on each crop, we get Rs. 72,000. 
With double rate for Dofasli land and superior kinds of 
crops, such as sugarcane, indigo, garden produce, &c., to- 
gether with the amount likely to be derived by the sale of water 
for filling up tanks, See., 1 put the total gross revenue at 
Re 1,00,000, or 
100,000 X 100 

or neatly 26 per cent, on the initial cost, 

3,80,000 

This high percentage of profit excludes the cost of the distri- 
bution channels which I have not taken iiuo uccomir, as I believe 
it will not materially afPect the revenue return seriously. Allowing 
a deduction on th.1t account, ^it is safe to take 1 5 percent, (in- 
cluding collection charges) per annum as the net profit, not an un- 
satisfactory rcsul* even as a commercial speculation. 

In India the promotion of irrigation works should be a matter 
of public policy as well as luimanitv ; the wide-spread distrew 
occasioned by want of water may lead to scrii)us consequences of 
kinds. It is to be remembere*! also cliat about half the revenue of 
India Is derived from latid. Government in this country may be 
ragardctl as a great landed proprietor, receiving something more 
than twenty millions of pounds sterling a year in land revenue, 
and there is every reason why public property should be im- 
proved by means of iirigation just as private property of an 
English landlord is improved by drainage and oilier works. 
A sufficient supply of water to the parched fields would more than 
tloiible the value of that land, ft would therefore be wise for the 
Ijovcrnmcnt to carry out works of the description with vigour, the 
needful capital could be borrowed easily @ 4 per cent, interest 
OR the credit of tlic District lioards or other public h'jdirs. 

it is to be noticed that a canal with a conrinuous stream of 
Water must either be a open or a closed one, it is not like a railway 
that it may be opened for a pare only of its length and usefully 
Worked on such parr. 

The great supply of wholesome water we receive in the rainy 
^noiiths which not unfrcqucntly deluge the country, vve permit 
*0 run to waste and pay the penalty in summer. No community 
can live by theocracy ; natural laws arc only guides in human 
•ffairs and the bounty of the clouds should be seized and 
treasured as a set off against seasons when the “ heavens arc 
w brass.** le is passing strange that the English in India should 


be so far behind Italy, Egypt, Spain and other lands as regards 
irrlg.ition. 

H.iopily, the value of water as a sanitary agent is being recog- 
nized as evidenced by the increasing number of towns and villages 
that are year after year asking for satution under the local sclf- 
govcniinent law to provitic an adequate supply of wholesome 
water. The desire for good potable water is welcome. Jt would 
be more so if tiicre were the furrher desire to economize that es- 
sential element of life and comfort. 
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ATyr/ thaye zaung shwe Salwe ya Min. 

Maung Kye, Myook. 

Thuye gnung ngwe Da ya Min. 

Maung Lii Naing. 

Ahmudan gaung Tazeik ya Min, 

Maung Po Lu, My 06k. 


A CLEAN OUT INDIVIDUAL OPINION, 
BOLDLY EXPRESSED. 


It is for this reason that an asseriion like the following sticks up 
above the dead level of our stupid talk, and hecoin^s iioticeahle ; 
“ When 1 saw fmu pale / had gpowt I said to myself^ it was because 
somethin.! h id gone out of my blood.'' 

Tiicre I Tii ti is a st.iteoient with the feeds of an idea in it. Sup- 
pose we follow it up by qnoiing the rest of the letter which contains it. 

In Uecemher, 1890, s.iys the writer, “I fell into a poor state of 
health. I was tired, languid, and weary without any apparent cause. 
My app'*tiie left me, ami all font, even the lightest and simplest 
kinds, caused me great pain in the chest and siouMch. When I aiw 
how pale I had giown I said to myself it was because something 
had gone out of my blood. 

*‘Tnen my sleep was broken, and night after night \ scarcely 
closed my eyes. It wasn’t long before 1 became so weak and deject- 
ed th.'U I took no interest io things around me. ( was so nervous 
that common sounds annoyed ana worried me ; even the noises made 
by my own children in their talk and at their play. 

“ There was a disgusting taste ill iny mouth j it made me sick, 
and often gave me a shivering seosaiion all over. When I saw 
otheis eating and enjoying tlieir, meals I fell ns though it were a 
strange thing ; in a way I wood red how they could do it. F'W 
myspll I could eat hardly anytlimg. Food went against me, and I 
turned away from it, as out* turns fro»n smells or siglits that are 
offensive. And yet I know, what everyone knows, that without suffi* 
cient fond the body l-iiignishes and weakens. And such was tlie 
case with me as month after month went by. 

“ During all this time, so full nf pam and discouragement, I w.is 
atieinled by a dofMor who did whit he conUl to relieve me, but 
vviihoni .success. 1 ilo not say he did not understand my complaint ; 
for may he not have uoderstood it wilhout having the means of 
cuiing It ?” 

The answer to the lady’s question is ; Yes, Ciisily enough. AH in- 
telligent, siudious doctors understand ” consmuption, cholera, cancel, 
without (as yet) having the means of curing them. There is 
in>nally a wide gap between the discovery of a want and the way to 
supply it. 

“ I will now,” continues the letter, “ tell you how I came to be cured. 
In Apiil, iSyr, I read in a small book or pamphlet about Mother 
Seigel’s Syrup. The bonk said the Syrup was a certain remedy for aU 
diseases ot the stom icii, indigestion in evei y form, and dytf’epsia ; Rod 
it also said tliat most of the complaints we snfffr from are caused by 
that, On looking over the symptoms described in the book, and com- 
paring them with my own, | saw plainly that iny ailment was 
dyspepsia. 

We sent Immediately for a bottle of this medicine, and after taking 
it a few days I began to feel beiicr. In a very short lime, by keepioU 
on with the Synip according to the directions, I conk! eat without pma 
or distress, and digest my food. I also slept soundly and naturally* 
Then my strength came back and with it the colour to iny face* 1 *' 
short, after a few weeks’ use of Mother Seigel’s Syrup, I was hearty 
Hodsiiongas ever. And 1 should be indeed ungrateful if 1 were not 
willing that others should have the benelft of my experience. You 
are therefore fire to print my letter if you think it will be 
(Signed) (Mrs.) M, Tniran, Marion, Lincoln, Ap/*! 24, l 895 .*’* j 

1 simuly desire to say to Mrs. Triiran that her idea about the blood 
is a perfectly correct one, All our food (the digestible parr of it) '* 
inriied into blood, and in that shape it feeds the entire body. Whe» 
blood gets thin and poor (lacking In nourishment), we lose flesh 
grow feeble and pale. And the cause of the blood gettiitg-ihi” 
poor is indigestion, or dyspepsia. How easy this is to HOderstsim 
when once you get hold of the right end of it. Mother Se'K® 
Syrup has the peculiar power to coriect what is wrong 
I tion, and thus enables the digestive tpachinery to tpake 
' which is life and health i^nd beguty. 


about the dige*' 
goo4 blou“t 
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Letters 

to, from Ardagh, Col. Sir J.C., 
tu Atkinson the late Mr. E.F.T., C.S. 
to Banerjee, Babn Jyotish Chunder. 
from Baneijee, the late Revd. Dr, K. M. 
to Banerjee, Babu Sarodaprasad. 
from Bell, the late Major Evans, 
from Bhaddaiir, Chief of. 
to Binaya Krishna, Raja, 
to Chrlu, Rai Bahadur Ananda. 
to Chalterjee, Mr, K. M. 


Orders to be made to the Business Manag-> 
er, “An Indian Journalist, ” at the Bee 
Press, I. Uckoor Duti’s Lane, Wellington 
Street, Calcutta. 

OPINION ON THE BOOK. 

It is a most interesting record of the life of 
a remarkable man.— .Mr. H. Babington Smith, 
Private Secretary to the Viceroy, 5th October 

1895. 
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REIS AND RAYYET. 


[ May 23 , i8g6. 


Dr. Mookerjee w,« a f.iinnm letter-writer, 
and there is a breezy freslmess and origmality 
about his correspondence which make it 
very interrsling reailinj?.— Sir Alfred W. 

K.Cl.12,, Director of Public liHiuciion, Bengal, 
26lh September, 1895. 

ft is not that amid the pressure of harassing 
officml duties an Eugb^h Civilian can find 
cither time or opportunity to pay so graceful 
a tribute to the memory of a native personality 
as F. H. Skrine has done in his biography of 
the late Dr. S niibhu Chundcr Mookerjee, the 
well-known Bengal jo-irnalist (Calcutta 
Thacker, Spink and Co. I ; nor are there many 
who are more worthy of being thus honoured 
• than the Uie Editor of AV/r and RayyeL 

We may at any rate cordially agree with Mr. 
Skrine that the story of Mookei jee’s life, with 
all its lights and shadows, is pregnant with 
lessons for those who desire to know the real 

^”no* weekly paper, Mr. Skrine tells ns, net 
even the Hindoo Patriot, in its palmiest days 
under Kristodas Pal, enjoyed a degree of in- 
fluence in any way approaching that which was 
soon attained hy Ret^ and Aayyet. 

A man of large heart and great qualiti 
es, his death from pneumonia in the early 
spring in the last year was a distinct and 
.heavy loss to Indian journalism, and it was 
an admirable idea on Mr. Skrme’s put to put 
his Life and Letters noon record.— The litnes 
of India, (Bombay) September 30, 1895. 

It is rarely that the life of an Indian journal- 
ist becomes worthy of publication ; it is more 
rarely still that such a life comes to be written 
by an Anglo-Indian and a member of the 
Indian Civil Service. Bui, it has come to 
pass that in the land of the Bengali Bahus, 
the life of at least one ni.in among Indian 
ionrnalists has been considered wortliy of 
being written by an Englishman.— rhe 
Madras Standard, (Madras) September 3«, 

**The late Editor of ReU and Rayyet was a 
profound student and an accoinpli8he.d writer, 
who has left his mark on Indian journalism. 

In that he has found a Civilian like Mr. 
Skrine to record the story of hi,s life he is 
more fortunate than the great kristodas Pal 
himtelf.— The Tribune, (Lahore) October 2, 

*^For much of the biographical matter that 
issues so freely from the press w apology 15 
needed. Had no biography of Dr. Mookerjee, 
the Editor of Reis and Rayyet, appeared, an 
explanation would have been looked for. A min 
of his remarkable personality, who was easily 
first among native Indian journalists, and in 
many respects occupied a higher plane than 
they did, and looked at public afiuirs from a 
different point of view from theirs, could not 
be suffered to sink into oblivion without some 
attempt to perpetuate his memory by the usual 
expedient of a “ life.” The difficulties common 
to all biographers have in this case been in 
creased by special circumstances, not the least 
of which is that the author belongs to a ditter- 
ent race from the subject. It is true that 
among Eughshmen there were many admirep 
of the learned Doctor, and that he on his side 
understood the English character as few 
foreigners understand It. But in spite of this 
and his remarkable assimilation of English 
modes of thought and expression, Dr. Mooker- 
iee remained to the last a Brahin an of the 
Brahmans— a conservation of the best ol nis 
inheritance that wins nothing hut respect and 
approval. In consequence of this, bis ideal 
biographer would have been one of Ins own 
disciples, with the same inherited sympathies 
and trained like him in Western learning. It 
Bengal had produced snob another man as ur. 
Mookerjee, it was he who should have written 

^ Toe biography is warmly appreciative 
without being needlessly laudatory ; it gives 
on the whole a complete picture of the man 
and in the book there is not a P^* 

A few of the letters addressed to Dr. Moo 
kerice are of such minor importance that lliey 
might have been omitted with advantage, but 
no? a .word of his own letters could have been 
aoared. Tj say that he writes idiomatic Eug- 
lish is to sty what is' short of the truth. His 
• diction is easy and correct, clear and straight- 
forward. witliont Oriental luxuriance or striving 

' aftereffect. Perhaps Hte is never so charming 

n. when he i. layi«S do"" ‘hj xVi'‘um«? 
fi.r.n to yifcnn a.piriint. to fame. Tbo letter 


on page 285, for instance, is a delightful piece 
of criticism : it is delicate plain-speaking, and 
he accomplishes the difficult feat of telling a 
would-be poet that his productions are not 
in the smallest degree poetry, without one 
may conclude, either offending the youth or 
repressing his ardour. ^ 

For much more that is well worth reading we 
must refer readers to the volume itself. Intrm- 
sically it is a 000k woitli buying and reading. 

The Pioneer, (Allahabad) Oct. 5 i *895. 

Tiie career of “An Indian Journalist as 
described by F. H. Skrine of the Indian Civil 
Service is exceedingly interesting. 

Mookerjee s letters are marvels of pure dic- 
tion winch is heightened by his nervous style. 

The life has been told by Mr. Skrine in a very 
pleasant manner and which should make it po- 
oular not only with Bengalis but with all those 
who are able to appreciate merit unmarred by 
ostentation and earnestness unspoiled ly 
l^arsbness.— The Muhammadan, (Madras) Oct. 

q. 1895. 
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Novelty in Ayurvedic Medicine. 

AYGRVEDIO PHARMAGT. 
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Kaviraj Nagkndra Nath Sen, Physician, 
Surgeon, Accoucheur, practises the Ayurvedic 
system of medicine, after having obiainled a 
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MAIIJE.S AND WIDOWES, AN ULD BALLAD. 

If ever I in iny, I’ll in.nrry a in.iide ; 

T(i marry a wulowe I am sure afiayde ; 

For mayde*! Ifipy are simple, ftmi iipver will ^rntrh, 
lUu widowes full oft, as they sate, know to [ J mticli. 

A maide is so sweete an<l so jjentle of kinde, 

Tiiat A maide is ilip wyfr I will clioose to my minde ; 

A widowe is frowaid, and never will yeeld ; 

Or if such ihete he, you will meet them hut seeld, 

A maide ncre complaineih, do whatso you will ; 
lint what y<ni meaiie well a widowe takes ill ; 

A widowe will make you a dnid^e and a slave, 

And cost ncre so mncli, she v/ill evei »'o brave. 

A maide is so modest, she seemeih a ro«e, 

When it first he^inneih the hud to unriose ; 

Hut a widowe full hhiweii full often «leceives, 

And tlie next winde that hloweth shakes downe all her leaves. 

That widowes he lovelie, I never pninsaye, 

lint to [«•] well all their hewtie they know to display ; 

Hut H maide hath so jjreat hidtlen hewty in store, 

►She can spare to a widowe, yet never he pore. 

Then, if I marry, give me a freshe maide, 

If to matry with ante 1 neeti he not afrayde ; 

Hut to marry with anie it asketh much rare, 

And inme hatchelors hold they aie best as they are. 


WEEKLYANA. 

It is stated that possibly R6 ugen’s X rays may put an end to 
vivisection, as it will eiiahle tiie physician to a gteat extent to 
see into the bcdies of animals and of human beings. Did not, fifty 
years hark, at a meetiuK of the Pans Academy of Sciences, a Greek 
physiologist, M. Eseitj.i, announce that, by tiie aid of electric hght, 
lie iiad been enabled to see through the human body and to detect the 
existence of deep-seated visceral diseases? lie had further followed 
the operations of digestion and of circulation and iiad seen the nerves 
in motion. Wh.it became of the discovery named by the Greek 
“ Anihroposcepe” ? 

• 

• • 

“ The longest artificial water course in the world,” the Scitntific Ame- 
is informed, is the Bengal Cana), in India, which is 900 miles 
long. The next longest is Eris Canal, which is 333 miles long ; each 
cost nearly ten millions dollars.” What is the Bengal Canal in India? 
The writer probably means the Ganges and Jumna Canal, the work 
of Sir Probyn Cutley. 

DEAFNESS. An essay describing a really genuine Cure for Deaf- 
ness, Singing in Ears, &c., no matter how severe or long-standing, will 
be sent post free.— Artificial Ear-drums and similar appliances entirely 
superseded. Address THOMAS KEMPE, Victoria Chambers, 
^ Southampton Buhldino, Holborn, London. 


The liighest speed has been gained by a torpedo boat destroyer in the 
Biitish navy. It is appiopi lately named Desperate, and was built by 
Thornycroft and Co,, of London. It averaged a .speed of 3r535 knots 

an hour on four consecutive tun<^, equal to nearly 36 miles an hour. 

• 

• • ^ • 

Professor Ramsay has wiitten a book on the method of extracting 
from air the new gas, argon, and its properly. 

According to tlie Ph irmaceuttcal Journal^ in the last China-Japan 
War, tiie Japanese surgeons used freely the ash of rice straw as a 
dressing for wounds after they had been cleansed, and sublimate 
gauze or linen was then superposed and held in position. It is said 
that the ash proved a perfect antiseptic, on account of the presence in 
it of potassium carbonate. This is the cheapest of all surgical dress- 
ings on record. 

• • 

In 1846, there were in the United Kingdom 551 journals, 14 of them 
being daily, namely, 12 in England and 2 in Ireland. In $0 years the 
total number has swelled to 2,355. Of these, the daily papers are 156 
in England, 19 in Scotland and 18 in Ireland. 

• • 

Sir B. Biker, in his presidential address to the Institute of Civil 
K'lgineets, points out that enlightened men have not always been for 
progress, as for instance, “ Smenton did not consider Walt’s steam 
engine of any importance. Talford thought the Liverpool and Man- 
chester railway would be of small use. Sir Robert Peel, by action in 
Parliament, prevented the building of a central station in London, 
where all railway lines would have had a common terminus. Lord 
Brougham tried to limit the speed of railways to thirty miles an hour, 
and some people say that, if Brougham failed, several modern railway 
managers have succeeded. Lord Palinerstun opposed the cutting of the 
Suez Canal.” 

• • 

A Boston journal writes : — 

*• The aiinouiiceinent that Queen Victoria is to leave by will Os- 
borne House to one daughter, the lease of Abergcldie House to 
another, and Balmoral, tlie royal residence in the Highlands, tn 
the Duke of Connaught, recalls the fact that the man who would 
devour this particular widow’s houses must make an uncommonly full 
meal. It was discovered a few years since that the Queen owned six 
hundred houses iu various parts of Euglaiul, not royal lesidences, but 
lentryielding property, and that about six thousand houses had been 
built by crown lessees 011 building leaseholds held of the Queen. She 
then also had rents from maikets and tolls from ferries, besides the 
proceeils of mines and other wmks upon her property. She had 
large estates in Yojkshire, Oxf«»rdshire and Pi-rk-s, valuable \ands in the 
Isle of Man and in AUleriiey, Scotland, Iielatid, and Wales. Of the 
Newl'orest there are two ihnusaiid acres of absolute and sixty-three 
acres of contingent crown property. Her Majesty enjoys income from 
the Fore.st »f Dean, from several othei forests and from lich pro- 
perties ill and ahnut London. Osborne, on the Isle of Wight, and 
Balmoral, in the Highlands, are the private property of the Queen and 
are tiiainiained out of her own income. But she has the use of a 
few royal palaces besides, and these are maintained hy ihe nation at an 
annual expenditure ranging from 2,500 to 50,000 dollars. The Queen 
is ill the occupancy of Buckingiiarn Palace, Windsor Castle, the 
White Lodge at Richmond Park, and part of St. James’s Palace, 
The remainder of the last named palace is occupied by other members 
of the royal family. Other royal palaces maintained as such, «ilthongh 
not in the occupancy of the Queen, are Kensington Palace, Hamptoo 


fiftbtetifers in the country are reqiusUd to remit by petal money orders, if possible, as the safest and most convenient 
Mtdittps, particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department. No other receipt will be 
givent other being unnewsary and likely to cause confusion. 
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Court,— which, accordinjj to a recent estimate based on the statistics 
of eight or ten years, costs the nation on the average over 70,000 
dollars a year— Kew Palace, Pembroke Lodge, the Thatched Cottage 
and Sheen Cottage, Richmond Park, Bushy House in Bushy Park, and 
Holyrood Palace. When she visits the continent, she has one great 
house or another, with whatever repairs and refurnishing are necessary 
to fit it for a temporary royal occupant, although for all this she pays 
out of her own income. Bagshot House, Gloucester House and Cla- 
rence House are palatial dwellings, occupied by various members 
of the royal family. The Queen has four rather old fashioned 
yachts, in which she makes her sea journeys, although the oldest 
of them probably is used seldom or never. The four cost originally 
about 1,375)000 dollars,” 


The Calcutta GazetU of May 27 makes the following announce- 
ment 

“ No. 213 A.D. — The 22nd May 1896. — The following Subordinate 
Judges are appointed to be also Assistant Sessions Judges for one year, 
or until further orders, and are posted to the districts noted against 
their names 

Babu Joges Chandra Mitter, Subordinate Judge, Bhagalpur, 

Bhagalptir. 

Babu Dwarka Nath Mitter, Subordinate Judge, 24 Parganas, 

Saran. 

Babu Syam Chand Dbur, Subordinate Judge, 24-Parganas, 

islymeusingh.” 


*Th[E Bakrid has not been a peaceful one. It proved more than usually 
' 1 )toody in two quarters. Here is an account from one. 

“ It appears that for some time past there has been bad blood be- 
<ween the Hindu and Mahomedan employes on both sides of the river 
in the vicinity of Barrackpur and Serampur. This feeling assumed 
n threatening aspect around Serampur (opposite Barrackpur) two days 
"before the Bukr-(d festival and the Joint-Magistrate at Serampur 
addressed the odicer commanding at Barrackpur and begged to have 
. a military force prepared to cross over at a moments notice to quell 
any disturbance. There are several mills iu and about Serampur and 
"the sub-divisional officer was afraid that the police at his disposal 
• would not be sufficient to cope with any disotder which might occur 
Among the vast population of mill hands. As it was feared that the 
Moharnedans employed in the mills on the Barrackpur side of the 
fiver would go over to the assistance of their co-rehgionists on the 
^other bank a Urge native police force under three sub-inspectors was 
. placed along the river bank near the Barrackpur shore mills to prevent 
~ liny attempt to cross over, and so as to be prepared for any possible 
i^«nvergency that might arise in Serampur, boats were requisitione<l 
and held in readiness at the main ghats to carry troops over if 
necessary. 

The festival, however, passed over in Serampur without any disturb- 
,.ance. But the festival was on Sunday and troops were still kept in 
readiness on the Saturday, and fortunately so, because of the occur- 
» fences at Titagarh, On the evening of Saturday the 23rd a Musalmau 
.named Mohamad Hossein, a raj mistri working at the Standard Jute 
Mills, which are under construcciun, returned to Titagarh from a 
neighbouring village. He brought with him a cow which he had 
purchased for sacrifice nii the following day, and which he stalled until 
the morrow, in thesuiall yard attached to his hut. This hut adjoined the 
dwelling place of a Hindu, employed as a durwau with the contractors 
for the building on which Moiiamed Hossein workeil. The lowing 
vof the cow attracted his attention and lie ran off and told a brother 
durwan that a cow was haltered in the bricklayer’s yard. Both the 
durwans called at Moiiarned Hossein’s place and demanded of him 
to tell them what he imended to do with the animal. He frankly 
admitted that he intended to sacrifice it on the following day. 
'They warned him against slaughtering it near the residences of 
Hindus or in public. Fearing that the Mohamedan might sUnphier 
the cow during the night, despite his assurances to the qontrary, 
they induced him to allow them to keep the animal till the following 
>day. 

On the Sunday morning wln^n the Mohamedan applied for delivery 
of bis cow both the durwans refused to restore it to him. They told 
him, however, that they would pay him its cost. The owner refused 
the offer and as he could not obtain Ins property he reported the 
matter to one of the European assistants in charge of the works. This 
igentleman snmmoned the two durwans and ordered the restoration 
of the cow. Both swore that they had already delivered it to Mohamed 
Hossein. The gentleman did not believe this statement, so he told 
the Mohamedan to purchase anoilier cow and that he would see 
that the cost be defrayed frtnn monies due to the durwans. When 
the European assistant had rnov^d awav, the durwans addressing 
Mohamed Hossein cried out deri^ively ‘ Yes, go and buy another 
cow, and we shall rob (snatch away) you of that one too.’ Shortly 
after this occurrence some of the clerks on the works called upon 
the European above r^^ferred to. They protested against the slaughter 
of any cows about the locality, because of the many Hindus resid- 
ing there and most insolently concluded by saying * even if you or 
any other genteinan wanted to do so we would prevent you.’ 

Shortly before noon Mcdiamed Hossein proceeded to a mosque to 
perform the obligatory religious services for the feast. When he had 
concluded these he proceeded to the nearest police outpost and laid 
a charge of theft against the two durwans. The sub-inspector in 
charge of the post, who by the way was a Brahmin, named Nironjon 
Banerjt, took down the charge ; he, however, desired the comphiiniint 
to be seated and be would promptly summon the alleged offenders. 
A constable was despatehed to call the durwans. After some time 
had elapsed the constable returned with a message that the durwans 
>gerQ thea busy, but vromd uttQad nt % o’clock* At thgt hour Mohamed 


was again present at the police station but neither of the durwans turned 
up. Oil this tlie siib-infpecior said that he would go and find them him*' 
self and he walked a way from the station. Mohamed setiirned to his 
quarters and having aroused his co-religionists into a fury because of 
the trick that had been played upon him by the durwans, who had also 
defied the sub-inspector, the crowd armed themselves with sticks 
and chased the Hindus through the bazar. Here Mohamed came upon 
the sub-inspector with whom it would have gone hard had he not very 
discreetly bolted at top speed to the river side where a strong police 
force was piirolling the bank, for reasons already explained. The 
Hindus now began to arm themselves and convinced that a fight was 
imminent the s(ib-ln«oector above alluded to ran into Barrackpur and 
informed Mr. T. A. Hleyn, tbe Divisional Inspector and tire Inspector 
of the Mills on both sides of the river, of how naatiers stood. Mr. 
Kleyn promptly got together forty native constables and while he 
hurried with these to Titagarh, scarcely two miles away, he sent the 
sub-inspector on to Ciptarn Wake, the Canto-ninent Magistrate, to 
explain the .situation to that official. Captain Wake immediately enm- 
municate<l with the offtcer commanding the station and urged the 
speedy despitch of troops to the scene of the disturbance. Tbe half 
company of the Muusier Fusiliers which were in readiness were at 
once ordered to Titagarh, and within a couple of minutes they were 
on the road at the ‘Double.’ Forty men of the Field Artillery, 
mounted on horses and armed with whips were also sent to the scene 
of the disturbance. The artillery men overtook the Munsters and 
reached the place where the two factions faced each other j«i8t about 
the lime the police got there ; the Ministers cairre up shortly after- 
wards, two of the number thoroughly overpowered by the frerce heat 
and the coutimimis run. Tliese two were immediately sent back to 
Barrackpur in doolies. Lieutenant Blundell commanded the Royal 
A’'iiUery party and Lieutenant Harvey the Munster Fusilier detach- 
ment, sent out on the occasion. The Artillery and Infantry having 
ch.arged and dispersed the Mohamedan crowd and driven tliem from 
the village the troops with the police under Mr. Kleyn broke up into 
four parties and for some hours patrolled the four roads lending into 
Titagarh. The rest has already been told. Matters having apparently 
quieted down by eight o’clock, the main body of the troops were 
ordered back to B.irrackpur, 20 men of the Monsters being left to 
guard the Mills, and assist the police. The troops had no sooner 
withdrawn when the Moharnedans returned and caused another dis- 
turbance. They w^re not, however, able to withstand the charge of 
the police and the Fusiliers and the large crowd of Hindus who charg- 
ed them and drove them out of the bazar for the second time. Several 
huts were destroyed by tbe Moharnedans and much damage done to 
property. After tbeir second dispersion the Mnhamedans settled down' 
for the night, sleeping away frojir their homes in the neiglibouring 
jungles. 

Early the following morning a enmpany of the 8<h Madras Infantry 
was sent out from Barrackpur to relieve the Munsiers and the police. 
The Native troops remained in Titagiirh witil late m tlie evening, 
when they ivere in turn relieved by u foice of armed police from 
Alipnr. 

As already reported only ten persons have been injnretl to my 
extent. All save one of these are Hindus. The exception is a 
Mohamedan who says that he was beaten by his co-feligionists be- 
cause he would not join the ri-oters. 

Twenty people have l>ecn arrested, but only eight of these are the 
two durwans, who it is alleged stole Moharned’s cow and another 
Hindu. The remaining are Mahon>edans. There is likely to be 
some delay in bringing llie accused to trial as tliere is no ma- 
gistrate 111 the siib-divi'iioi) in a position to try the case, and Gov- 
ernment have been applied to for the deputation of a special officer to 
preside at the trial. 

Mr. Wcstmacoii, the Commissioner of the 24-Pargannas, who is 
out oii ioiir, was in caino io ibe grounds of Govermiient House, Barrack- 
piir, and as soon the news of ibe disiorbance reached him, he pro- 
ceeded to Titagarh, and was a witness of what occurred.” 

There was another disturbance in another mill — the Lower Hughli 
Jute Mills, S miles from Calcutta down the river. Here too the 
military was called out. In this, as in the other case,, the origin was a 
cow. The Mahoinedans working at tbe mills had slaughtered an 
animal outside the mills premises, and some Chamars^ to spite the 
Mahomedans. killed a pig within the limits of the factAVf. The 
Mahoinedans shewed fight. The Magistrate of the 24-Parganas and 
the Superintendent of Police hastened to the spot and with a number 
of police restored quiet. But the Mahomedans again grew sulky 
and threatened assault, when an appeal for aid wis made to the 
Senior Military Officer at Alipnr, who immediately told off lOO of his 
men — 50 of the 8th Bengal Cavalry and 50 of the 5th Bengal Infantry* 
They had, however, little or uo work. 

The Seals of Coloolnla live in their Free College. Founded by the 
founder of the family, Muliylal, in i 843 ) survives to this day. !'» 
his lime it had a good staff of teachers. The sons gave it a local 
habitation. It is now the turn of the grandsons to further improve it* 
With a fund set apart for its maintenance, the institution is » 
glorious monument of the Seals’ charity, and may go down from- ge- 
neration to generation. We were glad to read that the Chief Justlce» 
Sir Comer Petheram, had come to Halliday Street to preside 
the Inst Prize Day of the institution. The report read gives no ambi- 
tious programme. The speakers advised the students to turn agri- 
cuUw'vats^ if not hewers of wood and drawers of water. The free 
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tuition given in the tchoot, which is its chief firawback, as it scares 
away honourable studentSi students with Spanish notions of dignity, 
seems to have suggested that train of thought. 

At the formal opening of the College on the ist day of March, 53 
years back, there was a respectable gathering of Europeans, ladies and 
gentlemen, and natives. The Chief Justice Sir Lawrence Peel was 
present and delivered an address. 

• • 

The limit of the spheres of infl lence of Great Britain and France 
in regard to Siam and the Upper Mekong having been fixed, the 
following Proclaiintion by the Goveriioi .General of India in Council 
in the Foreign Department appears in \\\t GuzeUe 0/ India of Uay 
23, 1896; 

“Simla, the 22nd May, 1896. 

No. 938- £■— Whereas by a Declaration in regard to Siam .and the 
Upoer Mekong signed and tn idc on the fifteenth d.iy of Jaiui.ny 
1896, it was agreed between Her M .jesty the Q icen, Empress of 
India, and the Piesident of the French Republic that the thalweg 
of the Mekong river should be the bonnd.iry between the posses- 
sions or spheres of influence of Great Britain and France, re<{peciively : 

Know all men, and it is hereby proclaimed, that tiie thalweg of 
the Mekong river from the month of the Nam Htmk northwards as 
far as the Chinese frontier is the limit of the posse^isinns or spheres 
Ilf influence of Gieai Britain and France, respectively. 

^ Also know ail men, and it is fm ther piocl.iimed, that the Governor- 
(»eueral in Council is hereliy pleased to order that all lands and 
territories whatsoever situate within Her Majesty’s possessions be- 
tween tlie thalweg of the Mekong river as afoieinentioned and the 
existing frontier of the Shan Slate of Keng Tong shall henceforwatd 
from part of the said Slian State of Keng Tung.” 


NOTES & LEADERETTES, 

OUR OWN NEWS 
& 

THE WEEK’S TELEGRVMS IN BRIEF, WITH 
OCCASIONAL COMMENTS. 

After sitting all night, the House of Commons have passed the 
Agricultural R (ting Bill through ilie committee stage. Five members 
of the House including Messrs, Dillon, Tanner, and Lloyd George, 
have been suspended for a week for refusing to quit the House for a 
division as a protest against the Closure. 


LI'Hung-Chang, who has been interviewed at Moscow, said that 
his only mission, apart from the cor maiiou of the Cz ir, was to study 
European systems with a view to introducing reforms into China, The 
Chinese Government, he said, had no treaty with Russia, but was 
entirely in accord with her in every respect, and desired similar 
excellent relations with France. It was diflficnli, he said, to ascertain 
the relations with Great Britain until he had visited London. 


The Transvaal Green Book has been published, and includes a copy 
of a telegram from Dr. Jameson to the Chartered Company at Cap*- 
town saying that , Mr. Newton, Imperial Commissioner at Mafeking, 
'''ill help as much as possible. The meaning is doubtful, but the 
Transvaal .apparently regards Mr. Newton as implicated in the raid. 

Tne Cape House of Assembly has rejected by sigry to eleven votes 
the motion of Mr. Merriman demanding the revocation of the South 
Africa Company’s Charter, but has adopted an amendment condemn- 
Dr. Jameson’s raid and demanding a searching enquiiy into it, 
«nd the prevention of its repetition. 


The Insurrection among the Dnngans in North-West China has been 
tenewed, and the rebels have captured the town of Kiayukwan. 

The situation in Crete is grave, and the insurrection is extending to 
*kc eastern districts of the Island. The insurgents, who are besieging 
Ihe Turkish garrison at Vamos, have defeated a Turkish foicc, which 
was attempting to relieve the Turks, who lost heavily. Tlie Porte 
authorised the convoking of the Cretan Assembly on Thursday 
It is believed that this will appease the people. Fighting 
between the Tuilfs and the Christians is going on in the 
•*feeti at Kanla. A French cruiser has been despatched to the 
scene of the dliturbancet to render niiiitance to the foreigners. 
*^vkei from Cnndie state that tlie Turkish soldiery at Capta on May 


25 broke loose and massacred and pillaged the Christians. The 
CHvasses of the Greek, F'rench, and Ruxsian Consulates were among 
those killed. Fighting is also proceeding at Retimo and Sphakia. 
The Biitish M*;diterrenean Squadron has sailed for Crete, and all 
Foreign Consuls have telegraphed to their respective Governments for 
warships. The armoured battleship Hood is the only British man- 
of-war so far ordered to Canea. Tlie latest news state that 
things are quieter, hut the authorities have forbidden all letters and 
telegr.mis except ofli^ial ones. Abdullah Bey, the newly appointed 
Gov(*rnor, has started to take up his ditties. The Porte hat 
despatched a reinforcement of troops to Crete. 


The G publishes an account of the interview that has taken 
place at S . Petersburg between the CzirandM. F'lourens, in which 
His M ijesty declared he would support France in the Egyptian ques- 
tion to the end. 


The coronation of the Cz ir was completed on the forenoon of May 26. 
Tiicre was a splendid pageant, and the ceremony was most impressive. 
Brigiit suiiHliine prevailed throughout. To distinguish the occasion, 
the Czar has issued a M iiiifesto in which he remits ail arrears of 
taxation, and reduces the land tax by a half for ten years. He also 
grants amnesties to ail minor offjiiders, and remits and reduces other 
sentences. With icgard to political exiles he authorises the Minister 
of the Interior to extend further remissions where deserved. 

France has paid special honours to the coronation. Paris was 
decorated and the Minister for War granted a day’s leave to the 
tioops, and remitted the sentences on certain ofTenders. 


Colonel Plumer, with a strong patrol, left Buluwayo to clear the 
country round the town, ancl has had a slight engagernenl with the 
Matabeie. Mr. Cecil Rhodes with his column is expected at Buluwayo 
in twelve days. The j »iiu forces of Mr. Cecil Rhodes and Mr. Napier 
about eight hundred strong, are laagered near the Pongo territory of 
the Shangani tiver. Mi. Rhodes, addressing the men, announced that 
the force would be divided into two columns, and would sweep the 
Matabeie into the M itoppo Hills, where they would be repressed at 
leisure. It was inieinled, he said, to establish forts in dififerent parts to 
protect the settlers, who would be fully compensated for their losses. 
He th.inked the Dutchmen present, especially for their services. Mi. 
Napier afterward-, wlien advancing towards Buluwayo, attacked and 
routed a large iiiipi in the lusizi Mountains, killing two hundred. 
Napier lost five troopers in the engagement. 

Colonel Piuiner with Ins force has defeated the Matabeie three 
times with heavy loss. 

Cholera is spreading alarmingly in Cairo. A private soldier in 
the Coniianglit Ringers h is died from it, Seventy deaths took place 
during Ftid.iy and S itnrday, besides forty-five deaths in Alexandiia 
in the same time. Visitors are taking flight. 


St. LqtflS, in Missouri, America, has been fearfully devastated by 
a cycloiif*. It is the wrust tint has occurred sinre that of Johnstown, 
523 people have been killed and 724 injured. The damage to pro- 
perly is estimated at five millions sterling. 


The Prince of Wales, on the aSih of May, opened the annual military 
tournament at tlie A'4riculiural Htll, Islington. It eclipses in variety 
of interest any of its predecessors. Eight hundied men represent 
the British Army and the forces in India, Ceylon, Hongkong and other 
Colonies in the grand pageant, called “ Sons of the Empire,” which 
IS a great success. 


I M. Georges Cochety, the Minister of Finance, proposes a tax of 
four and-a-half per cent, on French rents except in the case of those 
holders who live abroad. He proposes a similar tax on dividends 
ill French or foreign Companies. 

DEAFNESS COMPLEFELY CURED I Any person suflTering 
from Deafness, Noises in tlie Head, &c., may learn of a new, simple 
treatment, which is proving very successful in completely curing cases 
of ail kinds. Full particulars, including many unsblicited testimonials 
and newspaper press notices, will be sent post free on applicairon. 
ine system is, without doubt, the most successful ever brought before 
the public. Address, Aural Specialist, Albany Buildings, 30, Victoria. 
Street, Wcsiminnicr, ^ondoo, S. W. ^ 
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When the water scarcity occupies so much public attention, any in- 
formation regarding; what is being done here and there to meet it, can- 
not fail to be of interest. Indeed, the gravity of the situation was 
never before realised as it has been now, so that there must be great 
advantage in knowing all about the differ ent methods by which the 
difficulty is being encountered according to the differing conditions of 
different places. The public are aware of the action taken by district 
officers in this behalf. We have today to add infoimation of a very 
interesting kind of what is being done in some of the Factory-towns 
in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. We learn from Baranagar, the scat 
of a great jute factory, that the dried up tanks are being filled with 
good water from the mill-engines, tiirough the ordinal y municipal 
drains, these being only cleaned, and some connections with the mills 
on the one hand, and the tanks on the other being all that is necessaty. 
Messrs. Thoms and M.icpherson of whose kind efforts for supplying 
their operatives with drinking water we had occasion to speak some 
time before, have entitled themselves to the l.isting gratitude of the 
townspeople of Baranagar by the zeal with which they have thrown 
themselves into this matter of converting dry tanks into reservoirs 
full to tlie bi im of good water. Another incidental advantage of the 
arrangement is the purification of the entire drainage system through 
'Which the water is carried. 

We understand the same thing has been done at Rishra, Serampore 
and some other manufacturing towns. 


Baboo Monmoih Nath Bose, whom we introduced to our readers 
last week, writes to say that, since the introduction of the Road Cess 
Act into ilie Balasore District, the Zemindars of Fergana Ancoora 
have paid in all Rs. 72,000, but upto date, not more than R<. 3,000 
have been spent for the material improvement of this part of the Dis- 
trict. The road leading from the zemindary katchery at Ancoora 
to a point on the road to Bluidruck, winch is the Sob-divisi<Hial head- 
quarters of the Balasore District, is only half a mile. It is a kulcha 
. Toad and has no culverts. Wuat is done during the cold season 'S 
that only chan^nrs or sods of eaith are thrown upon the road and 
not rammed down, till ffed or levelled. The consequence is that the 
, road becomes a'inost impassable from Decemlier to May. Both 
the District officer and the Division.il Commissioner are natives. 
Will tliey take pity upon the inhabitants, who have, to use the Basudeb- 
pur post office wliicb is only at a distance of a few feet fiom the 
.iZernindary kutchery and whose boys have to resort to the Basndebum 
aided school winch is close to the Post office, nnd cause this haff 
a mile road to be raised and made higher and Inidged with culverts ? 

The other works wliirli deserve aiiention are old tanks. If these be 
deepened or rccxcavated, mucii of the curse of water scarcity will be 
' icmovcd. 


Next year, the Piesidcncy and Rajshahyc District Boards will be 
> called upon to lecoinmend a member fir nnonnatioii for the Bengal 
L'^gislative Council. To prevent a tie, as in tlie two elections in the 
: Dacca and Bliagalpur Divisions, Mr. C'Mtoii, Chief .Secreiary to the 
Bengal Government, befinc going on leave, asked, liy letter No. 97 
dated Daijeeling, the 23id April iSy6, now published, the Commis- 
sioneis of Divisions for snggesiions. Under the existing rules, the 
voting power of municipalities is caUiilaied by their income, the 
votes ranging from l for income of Ks. 5,ocx) and less than Rs. 6,000, 
lo 8 for income of Rs. 2,50,000 and over. Each Municipality elects 
one delegate only^ and that delegate exercises all liie voles of that 
iniinicip.ality. The objection t.iken to this method of voting is that 
It places It in the power of the delegate of one M'lnicipalily to secure 
the return of his nominee against the votes of the delegates of 7 or 8 
itiunicipalnies.” There is no disposition in the Bengal G iver iiment to 
alter the procedure, foi the Chief Secret ary remarks, “ it must be re- 
inembeied that any system under which municipalities must be treat- 
ed as equal would be open to great and reasonable objection and that it 
would be obviously unfair to give an equal vole lo the representative of 
Darjeeling and Nalor, Patna and Jiigdispore, nr Howrah and Tiimlook. 
No scheme can be devised to whicb some (tbjection will 1101 be raised ; 
but the Lieutenant-Governor believes that the existing melhud of elec- 
tion in the case of municipalities has worked well and has given satis- 
faction.*’ Sir Alexander Mackenzie evidently thinks that the vote of 
Mr. Brown, Jones or Robm.so;) should not have equal value with that 
of the Grand Old ot; En^toud. iu the ^ieciiou oi( luem,- 


beis for Indian Councils, municipalities should be distinguished by 
their worth or income. That principle has been recogtrized in the 
Calcutta iminicipal elections. The old law of one man one vote has 
been dispetibcd with, and voters now vole according to their in- 
come, that is, the rates paid by them. Tlie Cmninissioncrs of Divi. 
sions are asked if they are in a position to suggest any mocli- 
ficaiicn of the existing orders, either with a view of ensuring a 
better representation or minimising the chance of a tie.” The letter 
continues : — 


“ In the case of District Boards a different principle is fallowed. 
The wliole question was under discns.sion in 1893, and a sliding scale 
of voting power, accmding to the ordinal y iiicuine of the Distiict 
Boatds, was suggested as follows ; — 

Boards with an oidinaiy income 


^ ^ 

Rs. Rs. No. of votes, 

Fiom 50.000 to 1,00,000 5 

„ 1,00,000 t, 1,50000 8 

„ 1,50,000 „ 2 oo,CK^o 10 

,, 2,00000 „ 3,00,000 12 

Over 3 00,000 15 


An altei native sliding scale was also proposed, in which one vote’ 
should be allowed for eveiy fifty thousand inpecs or part of fifty thou- 
sand 1 upees of ordinary income. These schemes were, liowever, not 
accepted and eveniiially it was laid down ihat all districts wet e con- 
sidered by the (iovernment lo be i»f approximately equal inipoitance, 
and that eacii District Boaid should cVppoint one repiesentative having 


one vote. 

It so happened that at the elections nf 1893 this decision did not 
raise the question rrf a tie. Thete are lliree Boards in the Chittagong 
Division and seven in Patna, and the nnmbeis being uneven in both 
cases, there rmild be no lie. But this condition of affairs was reversed 
in 1S95, when it became the turn of the Dacca and Bhagnlpoie Divi> 
sions to be leprevenicd. In each rff these Divisions there are four Di«. 
trict Boards, and the election in both Divisions lesnlted in a tie. lii 
D rcca tire dtfficnlty was got over by the volunlnry withdrawal of one. 
if the canditlaies, but lu Bhagnlpoie no such solutiou offered itself, 
and the Government were obliged lo lesori lo the nomination of a 
camlidate. 

The Lieutenant (i >venror observes that if either of the sliding scales 
proposed in 1893 hail been accepted, a tie in 1895 wonkl have been 
avoided. 

There are five Boards in the Piesidency Division, and the ques. 
tiou r>f a tie ctnild not arise there, bill llrere are six ,111 R.ijshahye (^-x- 
clmling Daij-eling), iind if there is no change in sysrem the diffii ulty 
m.'iy recur III ih.it Divi^'mo. Tue sliding scales pioposed would opet*' 
ate as follows in tliese Divisions : — 


( 24-lViguuuah5 
I l-ssfwe 
Presidency Nndilea 
1 Khnolna 
[ Mourshed abad 

Total. 
f Rirngpoi e 
I Dinagepnte 

Riij'shahye -| . 

I Piiuna 
t Bogia 


. I 66,000 
.1,28,000 
. I, I 7,000 
.1,04,000 

. 99,000 2 

..1.72,000 ^ 
.1,26,000 z 
1, 08, OCX.) 5 

. 89. 000.5 

. 84 000 
64 ,000 


Total... 


3 
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S 6 

—2; 

4 * 


4 

4^ 

37. 

2 S 


155^ 

A ^ 

33 

a > 

2 'o 


2 a 

16 


It will be noiicerl that according to the alternative scale, under wlrirlr 
one vote is allowed for every half a lakh (or part of half a lakh) of 
ordinary income, the contingency of a He is not excluded in the RfJ- 
shahye Divisinn, while the higher number of votes given in the fiist 
scale does appaiently shut out tlie risk as completely as it is possible 
to do so. But III any case the adoption of one or olhei of ihe**^ 
schemes suggests itself as a pri-feiable .airangemeni to that which «•> 
now in force. It is niftsi imjm riant to avoid the lisk^f a lie 
fuime, and the question to conspirr is how this can best be dune. Y«»ii 
arc, ihetefore, leqursied to favour the Lit'ntenani-Governor with the 
beripfil of your advice, both in legaid tn the number of votes which 
shfMild be given tc) e-ich eleclmal representatives, and the principle 
which they slinuld be allotted. The standard of income has hevn 
adopted in the case of municipalities, and it appears better to adlii?"^ 
to tlrat than toresoit toihe alirmaiive of population. It must be iC' 
rneinbered that alihongir in tlie elections for representation in Council 

wheie the bodies and interests to be reprcseiued are so different, very 
rniicli symmetry cannot be expected, and iheie are other elements lu 
be taken inio consiiler:itif>n besides income an<l population, yet 
wlmn ibe unit of ilte elecmrai C(»lleges has hcen determined on— -a'ld 
III Bengal it lias been finally decideil that they shall be Municipalit'e** 
and District Boards -It is desitaluc ibai as f<ir as po.ssibie llie 
piinciples shonid guide the Goveiniiieiu in calculating the basi> ut 
repie'ieiuatinn in botii cases.” 

If it is intended not to disinrb the existing procedure, the simpic!*^ 
course is to allow .a casting or second vote to the Chairman. The 
rules arc insufficient, if not inoperative, which do not provide against 
H lie. The votes must always be uneven lo avoid the catastropli® 
of a tie. When the Chairman has too many voles they may be 
diiced by one, and where he has not more than one, it may ba 
by another uuinbcK* 
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UST two rean, there wee no Hare Annieersery, We are glad, The death of hie wife, at hie time of life, in hie retirement from Govern- 
therefore, to announce that the Committee have arranged for the ment service though not from that of the Cooch Behar State, is 4 terrible 
next observance on Monday next, at the Theatre of the Science blow to Baboo Kalicadas Dutt, the Dewan of that State. She had 
Association, at 6 P. M. The subject 6 xed is the Medical College of been ailing for three years. In November last, the old school prac- 
Calcutta. David Hare was as much interested in this educational titioners had given her up. Homaetpathy kept her up for another 
institution as in any other or the one bearing his name. If other six months, and to the grief of her husband, her sons and daughters, 
schools and colleges were his love, with the Medical College he was relatives, friends and neighbours and those who knew her, she suddenly 
officially connected. passed away on Monday last. The many good qualities that she possess- 

ed ns a loving wife, an affectionate mother, a good neighbour, a 
_ mistress and an obliging friend, heighten the grief of the surviving 

THE Commissioner of Police has run up to Da.jeeling, for sleep we husband. But that survival ought to be a consolation to him, a devot- 
suppose, for, here in Calcutta we have sleepless nights on account of ed husband, in that it saves her from widowhood than which there 
the stiflinif weather. Sir John Lambert is not, however, iflle up in could not be a greater calamity to a Hindu lady in a society whcra 
the hills. ot t at he lakes lenij walks and rides, btit keeps himself widow marriatjfe is not practised. Toe sharinj^ of his sorrow by so many 
informe n w lat passes here. Further, he is in communication with is another support to him. The very eucourafpiov telegram of condo- 
his Deputy regarding the license fees and Police charges for marriage lence that the Dewan has received from his master, the M iharaja, proves 
or musical processions in streets. We hope he will satisfactorily settle that he had the highest regard for the deceased lady. Tue Miharaui 
the whole question before he comes back and save us the necessity of of Koch Behar, too, not to wound her feelings, never visited her except 


returning to the subject. 


in uiree and as a bnhu. 

It is not many months that our much respected neighbour, Baba 
Buddynath Brohmo, another retired officer of Gtveniment, lost his 
wife and soon after his only son, and he bears the load of grief like 
a hero. The wife was indeed a godsend to him. Though the mistress 
of the household, she remained a bihu to the last without the least 
self-consciousness and always equally attentive to all the inmates of 


Though the BirthH^v Honours ere not as plentiful as blackberries, 
from which they differ but little, Bengal has no reason to be dis- 
satisfied with the number. For that Presideocy there are one 
KC. 5 'I> and one C.I.E, one Miharaja Bahadur, one Raja, two 
Khan Bahadurs, six Rai Bahadurs, one Khan Saheb, and 
two Rai Sthebs. There is no disposition in any quarter to grudge ‘he household, Her final departure from the world was very pathetic, 
the honour of Koighthood done to the Chief Commissioner of **'''* ***' husband and apologised and asked lurgiveness 

Assam about to retire, who, if the usual rule were obsered in his case »'“* omission on her part. We ate 

would have been a Knight ere long, and that of the Companionship to *^''*''* “htruding too much upon private sorrow and treading 

the Behar Volunteer who, besides contributing much to the amateur ^"‘hidden ground. _ We dwell upon the virtues of these two old 

defence ofthe country, is otherwise held in great regard. The title of W* '“‘lie* ‘hey were model wives and we wish that 

Maharaja Bahadur need not cause any surprise, unless the present “**" **»"*?'** »'"* ?''**«'“ E«"e‘a‘>oa. 

chief of Sirgujah, whom we do not know, is especially disagreeable 
to his tenantry. Such titles are matters of courtesy, and but for A contemporary begins a sketch of the leading events of the life 

the British interference, matters of course, at least locally. Whether and rule of the present Gaekwar of Baroda in these words 

tha RviftSek .4 AM .L. n 1 .s m. . 


the British recognize it or not, M iharn].! Rnghotnth Saran Deo is a 
Maharaja or Maharaja Bahadur all the same. Nor is it any distinc- 
tion to him to he catalogued with the titled Zemindars of Bengal. 

The Rai Bahadur lifted to Rajashio has been exceptionally for- 
tunate. But what will he do with it? Rai or Raja, he has been a 
Bahadoor always, and no guinea stamp will make him more than 


**His Highness the Maharaj i Sayajee Rao Gaikwari, G.C.S I,, of Baro- 
da, Sena-Khaskel-Samflier-Bahadur, Furzuiid-a-Klus-a>DauUt*a- Eug- 
lishia was born in the village of Kavlana in the M ileg-m taltika of 
the Nassik district, Bombay Presidency, ontheitth of March 1863 
of comparatively poor parents. In 1875 ^beii he was twelve years 
old a strong wave bore him aloft from iiis obscure position aod depo- 
sited him at once on the summit of rank and wealth. The ex-Gaikwar 
Mulhar Ran was deposed on the 14th of January 1875 and the manage- 


ment. Oil the 22(id of Aoril Mulhar Rio w 11 deported to MAdras. 
On the loth of May Sir T. Madava Rio, the great Indian statesman 
who had distinguished himself in Travancore and in Indore, was ap- 
pointed Minister and on tlie 27th of May 1875 Gop.il Ran Gaikwar 
was adopted by Her Highness the M iharanee Jumna Bai Siheb, c r.^ 
on which same day he was nrorlaimed ruler of Baroda under the 
style and title of Sayajee Kao II I." 

The Maharaja and his two brothers were literally street boys when 
they were brougut over by the Police in search of a Giekwar to the 


, . I muiiiitr iviEii ucpwscu mi iiic j.iiiu iry 10/ ^ ao'i me ma 

ne guineas he had made to d iw from his clients’ to his own pockets | mentofjhc State was temporarily assumed by the British G i 
had made him. Let us hope he will prove a Raja. 

The Indian Subordinate Medical Establishment has been given a 
Khan Bahadur and a Khan Siheb. The services of the Honorary 
Presidency Magistrates of Calcutta have beep recognized in those 
of the Registrar of their court, or rather their guide and philoso- 
pher, unless the honour be a solace to him for his late defeat at the 
election of the Municipal Vice-Chairman. 

The Senior Sifperintendent ofthe Calcutta Police is not likely to Residency and rejoiced at the clothing and sweets furnished them by 
appreciate his honour when Inspectors have been placed above him. Dewan Manibhai Jusbliai, The G iveriiment of India selected the 
e distinction to the Governmetit Pleader, Cuttack, comes late, youngest brother for the throne on the gmund that the minority ofthe 
e had long earned it, but not being ambitious and con- Prince would be the longest. Tne M iharanee would have the eldest for 
tent to do his duty faithfully and conscientiously he has been onidis- |he opposite reason. After a deal of haggling, the choice closed on 
Ueced by many behind him. The little distinction served to the second, wh i was proclaimed Gaekwar. Tne mother does not 
e nsoector of Schools, Eastern Circle, although sure to be taken as seem to have followed his sons to Biroda. At any rale, she died 

*n honour done to Eisl Bengal, is small indeed, considering the esti- in her native place. Tbe elevition was loo great for Gopal or Guppa^ 

^P'ttion in which he is held, and the post held by him, though for and if it has not tuniei his head, it d ies not keep it all right. 

• very short time, in the service of the Maharaja of Tioperah. That 
•ervice itself, however. abort or however performed, is an honour in that 
Pafl of the country to a dweller thereof which will distinguish the hold- Comer Petheram has resigned his office of Cnief Justice of Ben- 
ch’s family from generation to generation. Perhaps we err in thinking «»• fru^J November next. Tnere is no knowing yet who will succeed 
I*'"! Rai Sahebihip is a trifle or that it is the lowest rung in the ladder. 

A Zemindar in the Bhagalpnr District has also been honoured with it. 

A di,ti„ction had hitherto been m-wle between (he two Orfier. and the The Plcidw. of the Bengal High Court have applied for pertniHioii 

ass^^V^iT* A Raja made a K.C.I.E. was verbally to wear gown like their brethren in the other Presidencies. The 

j**'* knighthood was as good as that of another Raja of Chief Justice favours their aspiration, ]but there is disinclination in some 

k. A commencement of the present year there quarter to grant the gown unless the wearers take to European dress, 

as oeen an attempt to formally equalize all titles. On New Year’s 

’'yi we had the spectacle of a Companion of the Most Eminent Order 

a ^**^**” Empire made a Rai Bahadur. What is his place in DE4THS in Calcutta during the week ending ajrd May numbered 2S0 
B *** Riven a seat among the C.I.E.’i or the Rai against 305 and 361 in the two preceding weeks. There were 71 deatba 

RR aqors? Howagain IS he to be addrjsssed ?-f-C.|.£. and flai Ba- from cholera, against 86 and 119 in the two preceding weeks, and 

* ur or for broviijr f .I.^f and It P, f three deaths frpip sinall-pua as in the previous week. 
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8RAHM0S AND THE STAGE. 

It is the misfortune of India that she should, 
it) most things, stand to the English race in 
the relation of a younger sister on whom 
devolves the clothing outgrown by her elder. 
Take municipal institutions as an example. The 
governing bodies of mediaeval cities played an im> 
portant part in the history of western civilisation. 
They served as ramparts to restrain the lawlessness 
of feudal kings and barons ; and through long cen- 
turies they alone kept the lamp of liberty dimly 
burning. But the political advantages attending 
their rude attempts to regulate civic life were very 
.dearly bought. Sanitation was then undreamt of. The 
smells with which the narrow streets reeked were 
csuch as no modern nasal system could support ; and 
.«o the black death, the sweating sickness and half- 
.a-dozen other terrific forms of contagious diseases 

{ >eriodically avenged the disregard of nature’s laws. At 
ast it dawned on the western mind that the manage- 
ment of a modern city with a population running into 
millions is an affair for specialists. The old cor- 
porations are gradually being dispossessed by bodies 
which, jua their executive functions, are in the hands 
.of men who have made a life study of the extreme- 
ly complex problem of social life, Indian towns, 
while they present far greater difficulties than those 
of the icy north, have inherited methods of gov- 
^ernment elsewhere regarded as obsolete. They are 
still under the hoof demagogues — men destitute of 
vcxperience in science or administration, who seem to 
regard a municipal council chamber as a sort of 
superior debating club. Incapable of transacting 
business with despatch and precision, they are for 
airing their newly found eloquence to the detriment 
of the interests committed to their charge. 

So with the views entertained by a small but noisy 
clique of would-be reformers with regard to the 
Drama. Their apostle, Babu Keshub Chunder Sen, 
was far too cultured and enlightened not to have 
])erceived its uses ; and he was one of the friends 
of the Bengali stage, and an amateur actor 
of great merit. When, however, a quarter of a 
century back, he paid a visit to England, he fell into 
the hands of the Low Church and Non-conformist 
sections which still exercised a powerful influence over 
public opinion. An abhorrence of the stage in 
every form was one of their tenets — a legacy from 
the Puritans of old. Everybody knows how bitter 
the self-accusations were of Bunnyan for his habit of 
bell-ringing in early years. Trifling weaknesses of 
conduct were exaggerated into grave sins. Music 
was condemned as something belonging to the enemy 
of man, A ball or a masquerade was the reproduc- 
tion on earth of the sports of Pandemonium. The 
very charms of poetry and polite literature were re- 
garded as seductive pleasures against which all vir- 
tuous hearts should be steeled. We are far from un- 
tlervaluiiig Puritanism as a social and political force. 
It did great things in its day and saved Europe from 
sharing the fate of Spain. tBut that day had nearly 
pas'sed away at the time of the. Brahmo apostle’s 
advent. Brosadl^r and more enlightened views were 
beginning to assert themselves. Men began to see 
■the folly of allowing the theatre to develop on lines 
beyond the sphere of biBuences making for social pro- 
gress. They recognlzjbd the htet that the stage, if 


properly conducted, is a great popular educator,, 
spreading as no other agency can spread the doc- 
trines of light and sweetness. Reading the lessons 
of history, they admitted that the incomparable 
greatness of ancient Greece was due to her heart- 
whole devotion to the drama : and that the burning 
patriotism which enabled their grand-fathers to defy 
Europe ill arms was fostered by the same influence. 
The triumph of common sense has brought with it 
results that can be appreciated by only those who- 
knew the London playhouses a generation back and 
who have watched the gradual change that has come 
over English-speaking peoples since the drama 
began to take rank as a national institution. 
Keshub Chunder Sen, however, returned to this 
country full of the spirit which animated bis English 
friends. He forswore the theatre as a thing accursed, 
and his followers still blindly maintain the same atti- 
tude towards it. 

Their principal objection seems to be that actresses 
being " fallen women” (to use the sickening cant of 
the unco guid), they cannot be seen or listened to 
without catching moral contamination. The theory 
is too absurd to need refutation. In the first place, 
the individual and the artist are two very diflereiit 
things ; and the latter must be judged by the 
public on only the merits of her performances 
on the public stage. If they are modest as well 
as full of grace and charm, the result to the pure- 
minded spectator is distinctly elevating. He leaves 
the theatre with some glimmerings of a higher ideal 
than had yet penetrated his purblind nature. The 
man who, without being moved by the lamentations 
of Sita personated by an actress of histrionic powers, 
chooses to think the while of the life she leads in 
private, cannot fail to incur the charge of down- 
right stupidity with every sensible person. By 
doing what he does, he simply shuts himself out 
from an intellectual and 'Ssthetic enjoyment of a 
very superior kind. Yudhishthira, with all the dig- 
nity of a king, crying to dissuade Bhima from in- 
sulting a fallen foe by striking his crowned bead 
with the left foot, is so ennobling a sight that the 
spectator who, without feeling himself elevated by 
it, seeks to pry into the life, out of the stage, ol 
the actor, must be held to be destitute of a capa- 
city for higher enjoyment. The man who fails to 
laugh at the sight of Bottom strutting on the stage 
and suggesting devices for introducing a wall and 
moonlight into a scene, or offering to play the lion 
in such a way as to make the duke cry-—'* let him 
roar again, let him roar again,"-— should, indeed, be 
pitied. Our commiseration, again, would much 
deeper, if it appeared that the incapacity to laugh 
had arisen from the spectator’s knowledge that 
Bottom, after all, was not an Athenian weaver but 
only a contemporary against whom there were dozen 
decrees of the Small Cause Court. Indeed, one 
whose mind becomes diverted to such low 
thoughts amid surroundings of such a pleasing 
and elevated character, has not been unfitly compared 
by the Persian poet to a filthy porker, which, when 
admitted into a flower garden, avoids parterres gay 
with perfumed flowers of various kinds, and search- 
es for some nook reeking with the dirt of the foulest 
description. Nor, again, it should be remembered, is 
the stage less beneficent to the unfortunate cre^ 
tures rescued by it from a life of infamy and placed 
in a position rendering it possible for thetn to . esc'' 
an honest and avowaMe living. Have vre so. inany 
professions open to ivonen ooei of the oust 
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lucrative and joy'diflTusiiii; should be closed to them ? 

If a theatre were established in every town of the 
Empire it would no longer be possible to affirm that, 
in spite of his so-called high education, the average 
Indian was still in the nidimentary stage in all that 
appertains to the cultivation of his artistic faculties. 
And much more than this would a well regulated 
stage bring with it. The true national spirit would 
be fostered. An Aryan spectator is reminded that 
time was when his ancestors were not sunk in civic 
;ind intellectual sloth : did not struggle for the pri- 
vilege of eating a foreign rulers’ salt, nor place their 
chief delights in the chicane and barren triumphs of 
the law-courts. For a few, fleeting hours at least he 
forgets his dull and sordid home surroundings and 
lives the lives of kings, saints and heroes brought as 
it were a phantasma before him. Let those who echo 
the parrot cry of the corruption of the stage clear 
their minds of cant, if only for an evening, and 
visit the Star, the Royal Bengal or the Minerva 
Theatres. We venture to aflirm that their views 
would gain in breadth and charity, and that they 
would admit that the healthy craving for amusement 
is fairly met in our capital. 

A MUNICIPAL ELECTION SCANDAL. 

In 1892, we noticed the curious election of a peon 
of a Raja in the District of Rajshahi. This worthy 
came in through one of the bye elections in a Sub- 
division where the Raja has large landed property 
and much local influence. The Raja conceived a 
dislike for the Municipal Commissioners or their 
ways and proceeded to mark his displeasure in a 
strange way. Unlike the Raja of Krishnaghur, he 
was wise enough not to offer himself for election as a 
Commissioner to be elected by the Commissioners 
as their non-oflicial head, but found for them a com- 
peer in the person of an orderly of his own. To 
the first meeting after his election the peon Com- 
missioner, gorgeously dressed, came in the Rajas 
carriage. The other Commissioners, who had hoped 
that they would be saved the disgrace of deliberat- 
ing on public affairs with a peon of no education 
and of inferior .social status, were disappointed. ^ In 
that hour of trial they hastily decided to depart with- 
out meeting The matter was then brought to tha 
notice of the Sub-divisional officer, who, sympathising 
with them,' applied for advice to Government through 
the proper channel. The result was that, under the 
advice of the Local Government, the district authori- 
ties induced the Raja to make his orderly resign the 
commissionership. An amendment of the Bengal 
Municipal Act was, we believe, then under consi- 
deration, and it was hoped that some provision would 
be introduced in it to prevent manoeuvres with the 
sinister object of offending and insulting^ respect- 
able people who willingly devote their time and 
energy to public business, and in » the interest 
of the election system itself. On a representation, 
Mr. Risley, the Municipal Secretary, in charge 
of the Bill, promised ^'to consider the matter which, 
however, he said, ^as beset with great difficulties. 
Those difficulties prevailed and no notice was taken in 
Council of the Rajshahi scandal, probably because it- 
was a solitary instance. One of the drawbacks of 
tions in this country is the loosening of the hold 
on the pu.shing low and vulgar. It was mainly 
this consideration which drew forth such opposition 
to Lord .Ripon’s scheme of local self-government and 
Vbicb still keeps away many good and worthy natives. 


One 8cand<il succeeds another. We will now men- 
tion another of a different kind in a different district. 
Municipal Commissionership, Honorary Magistrate- 
ship and other honorary appointments, besides being 
posts of honour and dignity as of usefulness, 
have of late become a source of income. The 
candidates are numerous in every District and Sub- 
division, and every thing fair and unfair is done to 
secure the posts. Large amounts are spent and ail 
kinds of recommendations are brought to bear upon 
the local authorities. Under such circumstances it is 
evident what value is attached to the offices of 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman of Municipalities 
or District or Local Boards. There are no doubt 
honest men but all of them are not fit for the work, 
while others have hardly any leisure for it. Mem- 
bers, whether worthy or not for the duties, with- 
out any visible means of their own, have been known 
to live like Nawabs, and It is an open secret that the 
principal source of their income is the Municipality 
or some other Board to which they belong. Nor 
are the local authorities ignorant of . such instances, 
but they never trouble themselves about them as 
long as the fortunate incumbents can play their cards 
cleverly and please them in other ways. It is the 
interest of the men of this class to stick like leeches 
to their honorary posts of emoluments. They know 
how to fight an election, and not only they them- 
selves are returned but they also bring to the Boards 
members of their own choosing who, following them 
as their shadow, support their election as Chairmen 
or Vice-Chairmen and uphold all they do. Then 
it is the interest of these Chairmen and their Vices 
to get such men elected without any regard to their 
qualifications other than that of subserviency. For this 
they hesitate not to abuse their powers and employ 
the municipal servants of all grades to secure votes 
for their apkawasta nominees. 

During the last election in one of the largest Mu- 
nicipalities in the Patna division, such unscrupulous 
but froward men had their way and respectable people 
had to retire. One of the elected was a bad character 
whose name was for a long time on the black register 
of the Police, who was known as a receiver of stolen 
property and who was shunned by the respectable 
part of society. This man has been on the Board 
for the last two and half years' and is tolerated 
by the Commissioners themselves and the execu- 
tive of the District. The Cotnmissioners justify 
their inaction by .saying that it is the law of the 
savkaT that has brought him in and that it was not 
open to the Board to send him away. A Commission- 
er being asked how with any self-respect he could as- 
sociate with a black sheep in public business, re- 
plied that “ if Government want that we should as- 
sociate with sweepers what can we do ? When the 
Magistrate Saheb has no objection to sit with a 
thief or a cutthroat at a public meeting, who am 
I to object ? am I a greater person than the District 
Magistrate ? ” 

It is possible that the official Chairman has never 
been informed of this fact and is still ignorant of it. 
Is the law so bad that bad characters can not be ex- 
cluded or expurgated from the Boards ? Then, surely, 
it needs revision. There will be an election before 
the year closes, and^here is a Bill in the Bengal 
Legislative Council to amend the Municipal law. _ 
Under the old system when Government exercised 
the full power of appointment, we had had syco- 
phantic or apkawast* Municipal Commissioners. 
With the privileges of election* we are no better*. 
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we make worse selections. The experiment of 
local self-government not only suffers from such 
unsavoury successful candidates but the general ad- 
ministration of municipalities is opened to much 
abuse. 

Even if the law gave no power, Government is not 
so powerless as not to be able to prevent the spread of 
the Debar scandal. Did it not nip the Rajshahi scandal 
in the bud } Perhaps the Commissioners are more to 
blame than Government. If they had resented the 
election of the bad man, the district authorities could 
not be deaf to their complaint. 

The Act empowers the Local Government, " if it 
thinks fit, on the recommendation of the Commissioners 
at a meeting, (to) remove any Commissioner appoint- 
ed or elected under this Act, if such Commissioner 
shall nave been guilty of misconduct in the discharge 
of his duties, or of any disgraceful conduct.” Objec- 
tion being taken in Council to the term “ disgraceful 
conduct” as too vague, the Advocate General had re- 
plied that the term was not in any way vague or in- 
definite. “ It was conduct unbecoming the position 
of a Commissioner.” The expulsion of a Commis- 
sioner must therefore be initiated by his colleagues. 
It is doubtful also if under this section a bad character 
elected as a Commissioner can be removed unless for 
misconduct as a Municipal Commissioner. His bad 
character per se is no bar to his candidature or elec- 
tion. Every candidate for Government service is re- 
quired to produce a certificate of good birth and good 
conduct. In the election of Municipal Commissioners 
such safeguards are not deemed necessary. A thug 
or a cheat is as competent as any honest citizen for 
local self-government. Only he must not be found 
so or denounced at a meeting of his colleagues when 
only he will render himself liable to be treated as a 
felon and deprived of his powers. Probably, it was 
meant that the electors would exercise sound discre- 
tion in choosing their representatives and that muni- 
cipal boards would prove so many reformatories for 
grown up criminals. 

WATER-SUPPLY AND WATER CESS. 

LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

Circular No, 10 T. — M. 

From H. H. Risley, Esqte., c.i.s., Secretary to the Government 

of Bengal, 

To all Commissioneri of Divisions. 

Darjeeling, May, a*, 1896. 

Sir,— I am directed fto forward, for your information, copies of the 
papers noted in the margin, relating to the prevailing scarcity of 
drinking water in many districts of Bengal. 1 am to observe that, 
taken as a whole, the correspondence goes to show chat, although 
the scarcity has been to some extent exaggerated, there can be no 
doubt that large tracts of country may in years of unusual drought 
be in real danger ot visitation by a water famine which would 
cause sertous and widespread suffering, if not actual loss of life. 
Such a failure of the supply of drinking water for the daily use of 
men and animals is in some respects more difficult to deal with than 
a failure of food-crops. When the water-supply breaks down 
there is no general warning of what is about to happen, such as is 
given, in the case of ordinary famine, by the rise of prices ; there is 
no accumulated stock of water to draw upon ( nor, if there were, 
could it be imported into the distressed area except on a small 
scale and at very heavy cost. Apart, moreover, from the risk of 
the water-supply actually failing, it is certain, whenever an ab- 
normally dry season occurs, that the pe^le will be driven to use 
polluted tanks and wells, and that thus epidemics will be started 
which will tend to spread beyoud the tract in which they first 
arose. There will also bj great mortality among cattle. Even in 
o>d inary vy ears sertoul evils constantly result from the want of 
proper conservation of t||^e existing sources of water-supply, and 
without entering on contipverced quesciona of causation^ there can 


be little doubt that much of the cholera, dysentery, and malarial 
fever that prevails is trcaceable more or less directly to the use of 
bad water. Owing mainly to want of funds, sections 88 to 90, 
1 18 and 1 19 of the Local Self-Government Act, which purport to 
deal with this subject, have in practice remained virtually a dead 
letter, and must be pronounced useless in their present form. 

2. In order to initiate effective action for the improvement of 
the local water-supply, it is clear that the subject must be dealt with 
in a systematic manner, in order that steady progress may be made 
from year to year towards the completion of a definite scheme. 
With this object the Lieutenant-Governor has ordered the 
registration of all sources of domestic water-supply so as to as- 
certain and record permanently to what extent ^a) municipalities, 
and rural villages containing more than 100 houses, already 
possess an adequate supply of wholesome drinking water, and 
what is being done to meet their requirements in this res- 
pect. It is obvious, however, from the mere statement of 
the case, and without waiting for the statistics which these orders 
will produce, that the task is a heavy one, and that very large ex- 
penditure will be required to produce in appreciable result. As 
things stand now, the only resources that can be drawn upon for 
such a purpose are (i) private liberality, (2) loans under the Land 
Improvement Act, (3) funds raised by Union Committees under 
section 118 of the Local Self-Government Act, (4) the Road Cess. 
These can readily be shown, both singly and collectively, to be in- 
sufficient to meet the wants of a growing population. Nor can 
any help be looked for from the income which the B »ardB derive 
from p.')unds, ferries, and educational and medical receipts. These 
revenues are expansive only within certain limits, which in most 
districts have already been reached, and their entire proceeds are 
absorbed by expenditure on education, medical aid, and general 
administrative purposes. 

3. In times now past the land-owners of all grades were active 
in increasing the supply of drinking water, and to them the country 
owes a large proportion of the tanks and wells that exist. But the 
religious sentiment which inspired these works is believed to bo 
weaker than it was ; the forced labour by which many of them were 
executed can no longer be had ; more ostentatious forms of bcnc- 

I volencc have come into fashion, which compete seriously with 
local works of charity ; and of late the doctrine has been more or 
less explicitly put forward th-at the imposition of the Road Cess 
has relieved the zamindars of their moral and religious obligations 
in respect of water-supply. This doctrine, though unfounded as 
regards the original object of the cess— for Bengal Act X of 1871 
makes no mention of water-supply, which appears for the first time 
in Act IX of 1880 — will probably in the long run gain ground ; 
and as it spreads, the digging of tanks and wells by private land- 
lords for the use of the pubic will tend to decline. A few of the 
great landholders may be expected, in the hope of official recogni* 
tion, to contribute to the cost of municipal water works ; but as a 
rule hardly any of them will interest themselves in the small and 
relatively inconspicuous works which rural tracts require. These 
will be left to the syrtematised efforts of District and Local Boards 
and Union Committees, or of Government acting as zamindar in 
its own estates ; while the aid derived from the landlords as a class 
will be comparatively scanty and occasional. 

4. The digging of tanks and wells from loans under the Land 
Imp ovement Act w.i5 referred to, in ray Circular of the and April 
1896, as a possible means of adding to a rural water-supply ; but 
such works arc really mode of private expenditure undertaken by 
people for the improvement of their own property, and only in- 
cidentally benefiting the community. An exceptionally dry season 
like the present no doubt tends to encourage expenditure of this 
kind ; but it will be seen from the correspondence on the subject 
that applications for loans have not been specially numerous, 
and it is clear that whatever help may be derived from thiwiource 
will be on a small scale and cannot be taken into account in attempt- 
ing to estimarc the funds available for fhe purpose of providing 
mufassal villages with a pure water-supply. 

5. Under section 118 of the Bengal Local Sclf-Gover<imcnt 

Act, a Union Committee may cleanse or repair any public tank, 
stream, well or drain within the Union, and may charge the cost, 

up to a limit of Rs. 100, to the Union Fund, or, if the Fund be 

not sufficient, may levy the cost from the residents of the Union as 
if it were chaukidari tax. In paragraph 4 of the Resolution of this 
Government, dated 1st September 1894, ^ 1 ^^ formation of 

Union Committees, it was observed that “this useful provision 
will make it possible to procure funds for what has long been felt 
to be one of the most crying wants of rural Bengal— a pure water- 
supply for the villages in the interior, which cannot be provided 
with it under the municipal law.” It seems, however, to have, 
escaped notice that the powers of the Committe are restricted 

to tanks and wells, and of these there are so few in most 

ordinary villages that in its present form the section is, and must 
continue to be, practically inoperative. 

6. There remains, as the most natural and legitimate source 
from which the District Boards might be expected to make provi- 
sion for rnral vyater-supply, the balance of she Road Ctu levied 
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in the district afcdr payment of the expenses of collection. The 
K^ijcstion of the proper application of the proceeds of the Road 
Cess has recently been bronght promlnentlv to the notice of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, and has been dealt with in the orders noted 
in the ^margin (Letter Mo. 1284 L. S.-G., dated 3oih Vlarch 1896, 
to tlie Commissioner of Orissa), in which special reference has been* 
nude to the necessity of improving the supply of drinking water. 
These orders, however, ihoiigli they will prevent the diversion of 
Road Cess Funds to general purposes, such as education or medical 
administration, will go hut a small way towards providing the 
Roatds with the large sums necessary to enable them to cope with 
the problem of water-supply. Nothing can be more certain rhati 
that the income wliich District Boards derive from the Road Cess, 
'so far from having a surplus for other objects, is really insnllicicnt 
for the purposes for vvhich the ccss was oiiginallv levied - that 
is to say, as is recited in the preamble 10 Bengal Act X of 1H71, 
“ for the consirnciion and maintenance f)f roads and otlier^ means 
of communication.’* ft is possible that the pressure on the 
Di'^trict Fund might be relieved to some extent by reducing the 
mileage of metalled roads ; but it is doubtful whether this policy, 
however rigorously carried out, would enable the Boards to tliverc 
an appreciable proportion of ilicir cess income to tlie purpose of 
water-supply ; while on the other hand it must be remembered 
tliat the progressive extension of railways in Bengal requires 
10 he met by a corresponding development of iceder roads, which 
must be metalled, and which often follow entirely new lines not 
conforming to the existing svstem. 

7. After fully considering all that has been written on this 
branch of the subject, the Licuicnaiu-Govcrnor is satisfied that 
whatever may be done to reduce the prcs ni outlay on roads and 
bridges, the balance of Cess F'unds available for the other pur- 
looses specified in section 109 of Bengal Act IX of 1 880 must 
in the most favourable event be too small to enable District 
Boards within any measurable time to make adequate provision 
for the water-supply of the villages in the interior. Some relief 
might perhaps be given to the Boards from Provincial revenues 
by revising the conditions under which certain Provincial roaifs 
were transferred to local management under the Bengal Acts X 
of 1871 and IX of 1880. It has been alleged, in the course of 
debates in the Legislative Council, that such transfers have been 
unfairly made so as to throw on local funds the burden of maintain- 
ing roads which should form a Provincial cliarge, and the subject 
is now under inquiry. In the Licuicnant-CJovcrnor’s opinion, 
however, it is unlik'-ly that this inquiry will result in any material 
increase of the available income of the Boards. 

8. A larger proposal, involving a substantial sacrifice of Pro- 
vincial income, is to make over to District Boards all ferry receipts 
except those already reserved to Municipalities, This was con- 
sidered in 1890 by Sir Sicuart Bayley, who admitted the justice 
of the proposal, but wss compelled to reject it by hnancial consi- 
derations, I'lic Licutenaiu-Govcrnor agrees in thinking that 
ferry receipts, being derived from local taxation, should at any 
rate in theory be devoted to local purposes, and more especially 
to the construction and repair of roads and bridges. This was 
clearly the intention of the third clause of section 7 of Regula- 
tion VI of 1819, and the case is even stronger now, as most of the 
ferries of which the tolls are credited to Provincial revenues arc 
situated on roads maintained by District Boards. The condition 
of the Provirij:ial finance^ is at present favourable enough to render 
this concession feasible, and the Lieutenant-Governor will be pre- 
pared to make it if effect is given to the other proposals put for- 
ward in this letter, 

9. While thus expressing his readiness to surrender to District 
Boards the ferry receipts now credited to Provincial Revenues, 
the Lieutenant-Governor deems it necessary to declirc in the 
clearest and most positive language that no further alienation of 
these revenues for local objects, and no material increase of the 
large grant already made to District Boards, can in future be 
looked for. The recent debate (Proceedings of the Bengal 
Council, 3l^th April 1896) on the Bengal Financial State- 
ment for ^1896-97 not only brings out very clearly that the 
demands on Provincial revenues for ordinary administrative pur- 
poses ten to increase very rapidly, but also indicates the possibilit) 
of pressure being brought 10 bear upon the Government to sur- 
render productive sources of income in deference to supposed 
principles. At the present time the Bengal Government is being 
urged to add to the number of Munsifs and Subordinate Judges, 
to build new courts and improve existing ones, to provide resi- 
dences for Munsifs in the mofassal, to reconstruct portions of two 
of the great hospitals in Calcutta, and to incur large expenditure 
on buildings and appliances required for the extension of medical 
and technical education. Under the head of Civil Buildings alone 
the expenditure provided in the current year’s budget for original 
Works amounts to Rs. 22,14,700. In addition to this an elaborate 
scheme of roads to serve a» feeders to railways is under consider- 
ation, and large sums are about to be spent on improving communi- 
cattoni in the tea-growing areas of the Western Duars. These 
charges, it may be said, are not recurring, though they necessarily 


involve a substantial addirion to the constant expenditure on re- 
pairs ; b it in fact the works which arc mentioned represent onlv 
a sclc.tion from am )iig a number of projects, all of wliidi deserve 
consideraiion, and to wliidi new schemes are constautlv being 
added. O I another side, again, a dem-ui 1 is being put forward for 
a gcner.il increase in the salaries of ministerial (illiccrs, on the 
ground that the prices ot fo)d-gralns have risen since these salaries 
were fixed. It will be seen from the remarks on this subject at 
pages iSo to 182 of tlie Council Proceccltngs alreaJv referred to, 
that an increase of percent., or two annas in the rupee, which 

is a in:re fraction of the increase suggested bv the Salaries C( IH- 
I min.-.ion of 1884, woul i involve an .1 lditif)n to the Provincial ex- 
penditure ol Rs. 3,68,292 a year. In the sa ne debate reference 
was made to the alleged oldig.ations of the G)vern:n-iK to reduce 
the fees charge 1 on the iriitiincion of suits in the Calcutta Small 
Cause Court, tii; growth of the excise revenue was unfavourably 
criticised, and it was suggested that the rates of pr )cess fees in 
all cla->ses of courts were too hiijh. Fhe la-.t point has formed 
(lie subject ol correspondence with the G)vernment of Inlia, and 
it has been estimated^ that if these fees were fixed so as merelv 
to cover the cost ol the cstablisliments actually employed, the loss 
to Proviiic'al revenues would be about four and a half lakhs. In 
the face of these possibilities of permancntlv increased expenditure 
on the one hand, and of a p-nnanent rednetion of income on the 
other hand, the Licutenaiu-Governor feels bound to make it per- 
fectly clear that, over and lb)ve the surrender of the ferry re- 
ceipts, no further liability can be imposed on Provincial revenues 
in respect of rural water-supply. 

10. Existing resources being thus shown to be inadequate, it 
is clear that other and more productive means of raising funds 
must be looked for if any real progress is to be nude towards the 
solution of tlic diflicuhy of rural water-supply. The LieLitenaiit- 
Governor has accordingly been led to consivler the comprcliensivc 
scheme of local taxation wliich was dravvn up under Sir Stcuarc 
Baylcy’s orders, and was laid before the O^vcrnmciu of India 
early in 1890. On that scheme no action was taken, as the Gov- 
ernment of India agreed with the late Licutenaiu-Govcrnor in 
thinking that it was not then advisable to undertake legislation 
for the purpose of imposing fresh taxation in Bengal. Since April 
1891, when this decision was arrived at, circumstances have 
materially changed. During the last five years a great deal has 
been done in tlie municipal towns of this Province to promote 
sanitation and to improve the water-supply, and it is believed that 
the upper and inidtlle classes of Native society in Bengal now 
realise in a way they never did before the great benefits derived 
fri)ni the use of pure drinking water, and the param )iint necessity 
of pioviding the inhabitants of rural villages witli some effective 
means of raising funds for the purpose of itnprf)ving tlic village 
water-supply. riie prevalent feeling of alarm occasioned by the 
recent scarcity of water, and the serious danger which this indi- 
cates in the future, arc forr.ibly expressed by Dr. Mahcndra Lai 
Sircar, c.i.e., in a recently published review of a paper on “ Watei^ 
and Health,” whicli has appeared in an American Magazine 

“ The present water famine lus not come upon us as a surprise. 
We were receiving warnings rcgirfing it lor some time past when 
(he rainfall was bcconHing less and less from year to- year, and 
our tanks and other reservoirs of water were, in consequence, 
drying up and threatened with complete exhaustion. We 
hcc<led not these warnings. We have not excavated new 
tanks, we have not even deepened by rc-cxcavaiion old 
ones, for the storage of whatever rain water we were liaving. 
riic threatened e.thau>tion of the chief sources of tlie water- 
supply of the villages and most of the towns of Bengal, as an 
I inevitable result, has come ; an i unless prompt measures are taken, 
it will be impossible to avert the conicqucnccs of a iv.arer famine, 
which arc far speedier and far more frightful than those of foovl- 
famine. Already cholera, the offspring of ilirty and pollute! 
drinking water, is raging with epidemic virulence, and if the 
present state of things is allowed to coiuinu'*, the mortality from 
this disease alone will be sometliing wliich it is appalling to con- 
template.” 

II. The suggestions for lcgiUati«)n put forward in 1893 may be 
summed up as follows 

I. (<r) 'That a local general rale or cess be imposed on land 
in the same manner as is now done in the case of the Road Cess, 
the amount of the general ccss not to exceed one pic 1 in the 
rupee on the annual value of land, and not to be less than one- 
third of a pice, or one pic, in the rupee on such value. 

Provided that the general ccss shall not be levied within the area 
of those Unions in which a system of local rating has been imposed 
on Union Committees. 

That the proceed* ot the local general rate or ccss shall 
be devoted to general purposes, and especially to the furtherance of 
sanitation and o( primary education. 

Provided that the Lieutenant-Governor shall have power to 
direct, in regard to any district, that the whole of the proceeds 
of the local general cess at its minimum race of one pie in the 
rupee, or such proportion as may be detotmined of this minimum 
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Jnik ekceodifti 

J^ttCOtion ^ 

i^M Thiti ^/iht ttiximum iind Alnimam *s tfore- 

the ni^ « tkt Ibdl lenoral ceii be fixed bjr the District 
rdi. 


'{a) That the pmeedt of the local general cest In regard to 
Mnitation and ptiiniury educatipn bci to far as poiiiblci expended 
locally. * 

II . That It ahottld be declared that the balance of the District 
Road Fund nndcr the Cess Act, IX (B.C.) of 18S0, shall be 
applied to the objects specified in section 109 oi that Act, and to 
no other. 

III . That a permissive power, subject to the approval of Gov- 
ernment in each case, should be granted to District Boards, on 
the establishment ot Union Committees, to authorize these Com- 
mittees to assess and collect a local rate upon the residents within 
the Union according to their circumstances and property, the 
amount to be recovered by this rate being fixed by District Boards 
with the sanction of Government ; and that the whole of the 
proceeds of this rate, after deducting five per cent, for supervision 
and inspection, should be spent within the Union by the Union 
Committees, under the control of the Local Boards, in the further- 
ance of sanitation and of primary education. 

Provided that the Lieutenant-Governor shall have power to direct 
that, in regard to any Union, such proportion of the local rate as 
he may determine shall be devoted to tlie furtherance of primary 
education only. 

IV. That District Boards should be allowed in their own right 
to establish toll-bars on bridges constructed by them until the cost 
of the bridge, including the capital and interest expended thereon, 
as well as the cost of maintenance and of renewal if necessary, has 
been recovered. 

12. It will be seen that the chief feature of the scheme was 

the imposition of a local general cess on land, to be assessed and 

collected like the Road Cess, the proceeds being devoted to general 
purposes, and especially to the furtherance of sanitation and of 
primary education. This portion of Sir Stcuart Baylcy’s proposals the 
Lieutenant’Gqvcrnor would now propose definitely to abandon, not 
only on the ground of the widespread opposition which it would 
evoke, but also because it appears to him inequitable to lay any 

further burden exclusively upon the proprietors of the land in 

Bengal for the purpose of meeting expenditure upon local, as 
distinguished from Provincial or Imperial purposes, which he hopes 
to be able to provide for by other and less unpopular means. A 
further objection, to which the Lieutenant-Governor attaches con- 
siderable weight, is that the incidence of the cess, i( imposed in 
the manner suggested in 1890, would necessarily be unequal. It 
was intended that the cess should not be levied in localities where 
Union Committees arc organised and local rates imposed. It seems 
to have escaped notice that this system would not merely cause 
great discontent, but would give rise to intolerable complications 
ill :h: assessment and collection of the cess. If such a cess is to be 
imposed at all, it must be universal ; it cannot be partial and 
fluctuating. And if universal, its introduction would of necessity 
defer indefinitely the introduction of the more promising and equit- 
able scheme of permissive local rating. 

13. A second suggestion was to declare by law that the balance 
of the District Road Fund under the Bengal Cess Act IX of 1880, 
shall be applied to the objects specified in section 109 of that Act, 
and to no other. This also the Lieutenant-Governor is unahle to 
accept, lor the following’ reasons. In the first place the object in 
view has been already attained by the orders contained in iny letter^ 
to the Commissioner of Orissa referred to in paragraph 6 above, 
which has been circulated to all Commissioners of Divisions in 
which the Bengal Local Self-Government Act is in force. Those 
orders are in effect a direction to the Commissioner as to the 
manner in which he should exercise the powers of control over 
the District Board budgets, conferred upon him by section 48 of 
the Act ; and in this way they rest upon a strictly legal basis. 
Secondly, a formal alteration of the law in the manner suggested 
in the memorandum would entail the keeping of a separate account 
for Road Cess receipts, a procedure which would cause consider- 
able inconvenience, and would in practice lead to complicated ad- 
justments and tend to restrict the employment of the. District 
Engineer and his subordinates by the Boards on general administra- 
tive purposes. Thirdly, the proposed charge would conflict with 
the principle laid down in 1890, that in time of serious scarcity 
it is the duly of the Boards to direct their whole resources, subject 
only to the maintenance of absolutely necessary works in non- 
affected tracts, to affording relief. It would absolutely debar the 
District Boards from spending any portion of their income from 
Road Cess on the purposes set forth in clauses (2) and (3) of 
section 99 of the Local Self-Government Act, and it would be 
capable of being construed as equally preculuding expenditure on 

^ roadi, tanks and similar public works started merely for the relief 
of distress. It may be added chat the liability thus imposed upon 
Provincial Govcrnlnent by the Government of India, and as 
such is a patter of Imperial concern. 


14. A third proposal put forward in 1890 was to introduce a 
system of permissive local rating by Union Committees for the 
furtherance of sanitation and primary education within the limits 
of the Union. Sir Stcuart Bayley then expressed a decided opi. 
nion that it was only by such a scheme that rcsl Local Self- 
Government could eventually be established in Bengal j that if 
tried in selected districts its success would justify its extension j 
and that in course of time local rating would spread to consider- 
able tracts of country and in the end obviate the necessity of 
imposing a general cess on laud. He proposed, however, that in 
the first instance the two systems should work side by side, but 
that the general cess should not be levied where local rating was 
in force. 

15. It seems to Sir Alexander Mackenzie that the weak point 
of the entire scheme of 1890 was the attempt to introduce at the 
same time and for the same purposes two distinct methoda of tax- 
ation, one of wliich was intended gradually to displace the other. 
If the outcry that would be caused by imposing a general ccss 
15 to be incurred at all, it should surely be incurred on adequate 
grounds and for a substantial return in the form of a permanent 
increase of the incomes of the District Boards ; not for a tax the 
proceeds of which would in the nature of things tend to diminish 
and eventually to disappear altogether, and which would in any 
case provoke criticism by its uneven incidence as between localities 
where Union Committees have been introduced and those 
where they have not. Moreover, as the extension of local rating 
was made dependent upon the initiative ol District Boards, aud 
every such extension would necessarily have reduced the yield of 
the general ccss administered by them, it seems doubtful whether 
any real progress would ever have been made in the organization 
of Union Committees equipped with powers of taxat'on. 

(To be continued.) 


HAPPIEST OF ALL. 

There is no time in the twenty-four hours when one ought to feel so 
Ihoroiigiily satisfied nud content as immediately after a good, hearty 
meal. And all healthy persons do feel so. The body’s demands have 
been met, and we are easy and comfoi table, as tliougb we iiad paid off 
an old dim and had money left, VVe are accessible, bnmane, and good 
natured, Tnen, if ever we will grant a request without grumbling. 

True benevolence, ” says a ci^nsiy old friend of mine, is located in a 
capable stoinacit recently filled.”' 

Yes, but what of the incapable stomachs, of which there are so many? 
— itomachs that disappoint and plague their owners, till the act of 
feeding, so delightful to others, becomes an act to avoid the necessity 
of which they are almost willing to die? Ah, that is quite another thinti 
These poor souls are they who say, as Miss Wallace says in ilrts 
letter of hers, 1 was no longer to be counted among those who have 
pleasure In eating. Far from it. As for me I was afraid to eat. 1 felt 
the need of food, of course — the weakness and sinkmg that accuinpanied 
abstinence — but what was I to di)? Tlic moment I ate, my distress and 
pain commenced. No mailer how light the repast was, nor how carctul 
1 was not to hurry in taking it, the result was the same. The distress 
and gnawing pains fiillowcd, with discomfort in the ciiest, and a sense 
of choking, as it some bits of food had lodged thete and were irritating 
me. 

“So objeciioable and repugnant to me was the act of eating that for 
days together I didn’t touch a morsel of solid food, subsisting entirely on 
milk and 8«)da water. Owing to this enforred lack of nourishment 1 got 
exuemely weak, and aboui as tlim as I could be. 1 must not forget to siiy 
tiiai this happened to me, or railier il be^anxo happen in July, 1886, when 
I was living at Wellingloii, in Shropsaire. I) came on, as you may say, 
gradually and not with anv sudden or acute symptoms. 1 found myself 
low, languid, and tiled. Tnen came the failure of my appetite and the 
other tilings I have name I. 

** I look the, usual medicines for indigestion, but they had no good 
effect. After six months’ experience of this kind of misery I read in a 
book about Mother Seigel’s Syrup as a remedy for this disease, and got 
a bottle from Mr. Hates the chemist, In Wellington. Having used it a 
few days I felt great relief, and when I had consumed two hoHles I was 
entirely well. Since then I have heartily ciMumended Mother S^ififl* 
Syrup to many friends, who have invariably been cured, as I was. You 
have iny permission to publish mv letter, if you desire to do so. 
(Signed) Minnie W illace, Nurse, The Union Workhoiilic. Oldham, 
February 22nd, J895.” 

Ill H commnniraiion dated January 8'h, l 895 r Hwarictta 

McCallain, of 40, Downsfield Road, Walthamstow, near London, States 
that her daughter Emma fell ill in die spring of 1886 with the tame 
sympoms described by Miss Wallace. She craved food, yet, when it 
was placed before her, she turned from il almost with loathing. As 

lime went on, ” so runs the moihei’s letter, “ my daughter became so 

weak she could hardly walk. Neither home medicines nor those of the 
doctors did any good. Her siiflfcrings conlinuetj for over eight years, 

“In June, 1894, she began taking Mother Selgel’s Syrup, of wbicn 
we had just read 111 a little book that was left at the house. In a 
she was better, and in less than two months she was enjoying better 
health than over before. She has since ailed nothing and cati oal any 
kind of food. (Signed) (Mrs.) Henreitta MacCallam.” . 

“ Happy,” sings Homer “,were they who fell under the high walls ni 
Troy.” Happier are they who have never fallen under Ike crushing 
weight of indigestion or dy‘«pepHia. Happiest, perhaps, of gll are they 
who have been lifted up by Mother Seigel’s remedy and placed wuero 
once again they can eat, drink and be merry. And if all llliie o® 
gathered together they would make a greater liost|thHn Ibw Gretli' I?®** 
ever dreamed of. 
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Music for the Million! 


BEEGHAM’S 

MUSIC PORTFOLIO. 

The cheapest collection of Music 
ever issued. 

The Portfolio consists of 8 volumes, each of 
which contains 

30 of the most popular Songs and 
Airs of the day, each of which is worth 
more than the price charged for the 
whole volume, viz., annas post 
free ; this price, it should be mention- 
ed, does not nearly cover cost, but the 
Portfolio is placed before the public 
at a loss, as a further advertisement of 
the fact that — 

"BEECHAM’S PILLS" 

ARE 

“Worth a Guinea a Box,” 

Only a limited number of volumes will be 
issued and in order to avoid disappointment, 
intending purchasers should register their 
orders at once« 

APPLY TO 

G. ATHERTON & CO., 

3, New China Bazar-street, 

, CALCUTTA, 

Agents for THOMAS BEEOHAM, of 
St. Helens, Lancashire. 

list of contents of each volume will 
he sent un receipt of a stamped envelope. 
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Bv SARADA PRA.SAI) BANEKJEK. 

ENOLISH PREPARATORY 
COURSE 

For Sftl Ci.Ass. 

INDIA READERS NO. 3 

For 4ih CLA.SS. 

The above are approved by the Central 
Texl*Bonk Committee. 

INDIA READERS NO. 2 

For sth Class. 

INDIA READERS NO. 1 

For 6 th Class. 

These books are of remarkably simple style 
end quite suited to Inaian students. 

Out, Pfire 14 annas. 

SPECIMEN PAPERS AND ANSWERS 

On the English Entrance Course for 1897. 
To be bad of 

S. K. LAHIRI & Co., 

College Square, Calcutta. 

Congress Sketches ; A Review 

OF THE 

SPEECHES AND THE SPEAKERS 
> AT THE 

Fourth Indian National Congress 
Held At Allahabad. 

Itifirinted with additions and alterations from 
Reis Rayyet 

With a portrait of Mr. George Yule, President. 
Sold by tbe publisber O. P. Varma, and 
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Price : 
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AN INDIAN JOURNALIST: 

Life, Letters and Oorrespondence 

OF 

Dr. SAMBHU 0. MOOKBRJEE, 

late Editor of “ Reis and Rayyet 
BY 

F. H. SKRINE, I.C.S., 

(Collector of Cu<;toins, Calcutta.) 

The Volume, uniform with Mookerjee’s 
1 ravels and Voyages in Bengal, consists of 
more than 500 png^*; and contains 

PORTRAIT OF THE DOCIOR. 
DEDICATION (To .Sir W. VV. Hunter.) 

HIS LIFE STORY. 

CORRESPONDENCE OF DR. S. C. MOOEERJEE. 
Letters 

to, from Ardagh, Col. Sir J.C., 
to Atkinson the late Mr. E.F.T., C.s. 
to Itanerjee, Hahn Jyotish Cliiiiuler. 
from Banerjce,the late Revd. Dr. k . m. 
to Kanerjee, Babu Sarodaprasad. 
from Bell, the late Major Evans, 
from Bhaddatir, Chief of. 
to Binaya Krishna, Raja, 
to Chrlu, Rai Bahadur Ananda. 
to Chatterjee, Mr. K. M. 
from Clarke, Mr. S.R.J. 
from, to Colvin, Sir Auckland, 
to, from Dufferin and Ava, the Marquis of. 
from Evans, the Hon’ble Sir Griffith H.P. 
to Ganguir, Babu Kisari Mnhan. 
to Ghose, Babu Nabo Kissen. 

to rfliosli, Babu Kali Prosanna. 

to Graham, Mr. W. 

from Griffin, Sir Lepel. 
from Gtilia, Babu S iroda Kant, 
to Hall, Dr. Filz Edward, 
from Hume, Mr. Allan O. 
from Hunter, Sir W. W. 
to Jenkins, Mr. Edward, 
to Jung, the late Nawab Sir Salar. 
to Knight, Mr. Paul, 

from Knight, the late Mr, Robert, 
from Lansdowne, the Marqnis of. 
to Law, Knmar Kristodas. 
to Lv«n, Mr. Percy C. 
to Mahomed, Monivi Syed. 
to Mallik, Mr. H. C. 
to Marston, Miss Ann. 
from Metha, Mr. R. D. 
to Mitra, the late Raj i Dr. Rajendralala. 
to Mookerjee, late Raja Dakliinaranj.in. 
from Mookerjee, Mr. J. C. 
from M’Neil, Professor H. (San Francisco), 
to, from Miirshidabad, the Nawab Balia- 
door of. 

from Nayaraina, Mahamabapadhya M. C. 
from Osborn, the late Colonel Robert D. 
to Rao, Mr. G, Venkata Appa. 
to Rao, the late Sir T. Madhava. 
to Rattigan, Sir William H. 
from Rosebery, Earl of. 
to, from Rom ledge, Mr. James, 
from Russell, Sir W. H. 
to Row, Mr. G. Syainala. 
to Sastri, the Hon’ble A. Sashiah. 
to Sinha, Babu Brahmananda. 
from Sircar, Dr. Mahendralal. 
from Stanley, Lord, of Aldcriey. 
from, to Townsend, Mr. Meredith, 
to Underwood, Captain T. O. 
to, from Vambdry, Professor Arminins. 
to Vencatarainaniah, Mr. G. 
to Vizianagram, Maharaja of. 
to, from Wallace, Sir Donald .Mackenzie, 
to Wood-Mason, the late Professor J. 
LETTERS(& TELEGRAM.S) OF CONDOLENCE, from 
Abdus Snblian, Mouivi A. K. M. 

Ameer Hossein, Hon’ble Nawab Syed. 
Ardagh, Colonel Sir J C. 

Banerjee, Babu Maniiiathanath. 

Banerjee, Rai Bahadur, Sliib Chunder. 

Barth, M. A. 

Belchambers, Mr. R. 

Deb, Babu Manahar. 

Dutt, Mr. O. C. 

Dutt, Babu Prosaddoss. 

Elgin, Lord. 

Gboie» Babu Nareadra K. 
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Ghosh, Babu Kali Prasanna* 

Graham, Mr. William. 

Hall, Dr. Fitz Edward. 

Haridas Viharidas Desai, the late Dewao* 

Iyer, Mr. A. Krislinaswami. 

Lambert, Sir John. 

Mahomed, Mouivi Syed. 

Mitra, Mr. B. C. 

Mitter, Babu Sidheshur. 

Mookerjee, Raja Peary Mohan. 

Mookerjee, Babu Snrendra Nath. 

Murshidabad, the Nawab Bahadoor of. 

Roiitledge, Mr. James. 

Roy, Babu E. C. 

Roy, Babu Sarat Chunder, 

Sanyat, Babu Dinabundho. 

Savitri Library. 

Tippera, the Bara Thakur of. 

Vambdry, Professor Arminins. 

Vizianagram, the Maharaja of. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

, After paying the expenses of the publication, 
the surplus will be placed wholly at the dis- 
posal of the. family of tbe deceased man of 
letters. 

Orders to be made to the Business Manag- 
er, 'S\n Indian Journalist/’ at the Bee 
Press, I. Uckoor Duti’s Lane, Wellington 
Street, Calcutta. 

OPINION ON THE BOOK. 

It is a most interesting record of the life of 
a remarkable man. — Mr. H. Babington Smith, 
Private Secretary to the Viceroy, 5th October 

1895. 

Dr. Mookerjee was a famous letter-writer, 
and there is a breezy freshness and originality 
about his correspondence which make it 
very interesting reading. — Sir Alfred W. Corft, 
K.CI.E., Director of Public Instuction, Bengal, 
26ih September, 1895. 

It is not that amid the pressure of harassing 
official duties an English Civilian can find 
either time or opportunity to pay so graceful 
a tribute to the memory of a native personality 
as F. H. Skrine has done in his biography of 
the late Dr. Sambhu Chunder Mookerjee, the 
well-known Bengal journalist (Calcutta : 
Thacker, Spink and Co.) ; nor are there many 
who are more worthy of being thus honoured 
than the late Editor of Reis and Rayyet 

We may at any rate cordially agree with Mr. 
Skrine that the story of Mookerjee’s life, with 
all its lights and shadows, is pregnant witk 
lessons for those who desire to know the real 
India. 

No weekly paper, Mr. Skrine tells us, net 
even the Hindoo Patriot, in its palmiest days 
under Kristodas Pal, enjoyed .a degree of in- 
fluence in any way approaching that which was 
soon attained by Reis and Rayyet. 

A man of large heart and great qualiti- 
es, his death from pneumonia in the early 
spring in the last year was .a distinct and 
heavy loss to Indian journniism, and it was 
an admirable idea on Mr. Skrine’s part to put 
his Life and Letters upon record.— The Times 
oj India, (Bombay) September 30, 1895. 

It is rarely that the life of an Indian journal- 
ist becomes worthy of publication ; it is more 
rarely still that such a life comes to be written 
by an Anglo-Indian and a member of the 
Indian Civil Service. But, it has come to 
pass that in the land of the Bengali Babus, 
the life of at least one man among Indian 
journalists has been considered worthy of 
being written by an Englishman. — The 
Madras Standard, (Madras) September 30, 
1895. 

The late Editor of Reis and Rayyet was a 
profound student and an accomplished writer, 
who h.as left his mark on Indian journalism. 
In that he has found a Civilian like Mr. 
Skrine to record the story of his life he is 
more fortunate than thp great Kristodas Pal 
himself. — The Tribune, (Lahore) October 2, 

1895- 

For much of the biographical matter that 
issues so freely from the press an apology ig 
needed. Had no biography of Dr. Mookerjee, 
the Editor of Reis and Rayyet, appeared, an 
explanation would have been looked for. A man 
of his remarkable personality, who was easily 
first among native Indian journalists, and in 
many respects occupied a higher plane than 
they did, and looked at public affairs from n 
different point of view from theirs, could not 
be suffered to sink into oblivion without somo 
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Attempt to perpetuate hi^ memory by the U9ual 
expedient of a life.” The difficulties common 
to all biographers have in this case been in- 
creased by special circumst«ances, not the least 
of which is that the author belongs to a differ- 
ent race from the subject. It is true that 
among Engliihmen there were many admirers 
of the learned Doctor, and that he on his side 
understood the English character as few 
foreigners understand it. But in spite of this 
and his remarkable assimilation of English 
modes of thought and expression, Dr. Mooker- 
jee remained to the last a Brahman of the 
Brahmans— a conservation of the best of his 
inheritance that wins nothing but respect and 
approval. In consequence of this, his ideal 
biographer would have been one of his own 
disciples, with the same inherited sympathies, 
and trained like him in Western learning. If 
Bengal had produced such another man as Dr. 
Mookerjee, it was he who should have written 
his life, 

The biography is warmly appreciative 
without being needlessly laudatory ; it gives 
on the whole a complete pictine of the mao ; 
and in the book there is not a dull page. 

A few of the letters addiessed to I)r. Moo- 
kerjee are of such minor importance that liiey 
might have been omitted with advaut ige, but 
not a word of his own letters could have been 
spared. To say that he writes idiomatic E »g* 
lisli is to say what is short of the truth. His 
diction is easy and correct, cle.ir and straigl.t- 
forward, without Oriental luxueiaiice or striving 
after effect. Perhaps he is never so charming 
as when he is laying down the laws of literary 
form to young aspirants to fame. The letier 
on page 285, for instance, is a delightful piece 
^of criticism : it is delicate plain-speaking, and 
he accomplishes the difficnit feat of telling a 
wonld-be poet that his productions aie not 
in the smallest degree poeiiy, witliout one 
may conclude, either offetuliug the youth or 
repressing his ardour. 

For much more that is well tvorth reading we 
must refer readers to ilie volume itself. Intrin- 
sically it is a book worth buying and reading. 
—The Pioneer y (Allahabad) Oct. 5, 1895. 

The career of “An Indian Journalist" as 
described by F. H. Skrine of the Indian Civil 
Service is ex,ccedingly iiuerestnig, 

Mookerjee s letters are marvels of pure dic- 
tion which is heightened by his nervous siyle. 

The life has been told by Mr. Sknne in a very 
pleasant manner and which should make it po- 
pular not only with Bengalis but with all those 
who are able to appreciate merit numaned by 
ostentation and earnestness nuspfiiled by 
harshness.— The MuhavimaiLitty (Madras) Oct. 

5, 1895. 

The woik leaves nothing to be desired either 
in tlie way of completeness, impartiality, or 
lifelike portrayal of character. 

Mr, Skrine deals with his interesting subject 
Wjiih the unfailing instinct of the bnigr.apher. 
Every side of Di. Mookeijee’s complex 
character is treated with sympailiy tempered 
by discrimination. 

Mr. .Skrine’s narrative certainly impresses 
one with the individuality of a remaikable man. 

Mookerjee’s own letters show that he had 
not only acquired a command nf clear and 
flexible English but that he had also assimi- 
laied that sturdy independence i)f thought 
and character which is supposed to be a pecu- 
liar possession of natives of Great Briiam. 
His reading and the stores rd his general in- 
foitnatiun appear to have been, considering 
Ins opportunities, liiile 'less than marvellous. 

One of the first to express his condolence 
with the famdy of the deceased writer was the 
present Viceroy, Lord Elgin. Mookerjee ap- 
pears to liave won the afiection not only of 
the dignitaries with whom he came in contact, 


but also of those in low estate. 

The impression left upon the mind upon 
laying down the book is that of a good an«l 
able man whose career has beett graphically 
portrayed.— The En^hshmany (Calcutta) Oc- 
tober 15, 1893. 

The career of an eminent Bengali editor, 
who died in 1894, throws a curious light upon 
the race elements and hereditary influences 
which affect th^ criticisms of Indian journal* 
isis on British rnl^. 

The “ Life and Letters of Ur. .S. C. Moo- 
kerjee," a book just edited by a disimgnishcd 
piyilian in Calcutta, tastes US behind the scenes 
of Indian journalism. . 

It is a arr;Uive,‘ written with insight and a 


complete mastery of the facts, of how a clever 
youth gradually grew into one o the ablest 
leader-writers in Bengal, and still more gradu- 
ally matured into one of the fairest-minded 
editors that western education in India has 
yet produced. If the tmining and experience 
which develop the journalist in England are 
sometimes varied, they seem in India to have 
au even wider range. 

But the object of this notice is to show how 
a great Bengali jonriialist is made ; space for- 
bids us to enter upon his aciu.il perform inces. 
They will be found set forth at sufficient 
length, and with much felicity of expression, 
in Mr. Skrine’s admirable monograph. It is 
cliaractensiic of the noble service to which 
Mr. Skrme belongs, that such book should 
have issued from its ranks. Dr. Mookerjee 
was no optimist. One of his brilliant speeches 
contained the following sentence “ Imlia 
has neither the soil nor the elasticity enjoyed 
by young and vigorous communities, but pre- 
sent the and rocks anil deserts of an eflf-ne 
civiliz.'iiion, hardly stirred to a semblance of 
life by a foreign occupilion dozing over its 
r.isily-gained advant.iges.” Tliis was true of 
the pre-M'itiny India of 185 1. If it is m) 
longer tine of the Queen’s India of 1S93, 
owe It ill tin small meisure to Indi.in jonrn.ilists 
like Dr. Mookerjee who have lab nned, anud 
some misrepresentation, to qnirken the 
“ semblance of lif- •’ into a living reality. — Tne 
TimeSy (Londnn) October 14, 1895. 
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GENUINE HOMtEOPATHY. 

A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Rai Chaudhuri, L M. S, 

Homasopathic Practitionery 

May be consulted by letter or personally 
daily at his residence, 24 , Mirzapore I^anet 
near Creek Row,^ Calcutta. j 
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Novelty in Ayurvedic Medicine 

AYIJRVEDIO PHARMACY. 

36, L'xv'^r Cnitporr Road, Fouzdari 
B ilakirina, C licutta. 

Kaviraj N.agendra Nath Sen, Physician, 
Siugeon, Acroudieur, practises the Ayurvedic 
system of medicine, after having ohiamied a 
diplom.i at the final examination of one of 
the Government medical Institutions of the 
country. 

SPECIFICS^ 

for all ordinary diseases, like Fever, Cough, As- 
thnvi, Pnthisis, Diabetes, &(*., including dis- 
eases liiouglit on by iriegul.irities of kiiuL. 
Catalogues, containing full accounts of diseas- 
es and remefiies, arc nansmitted on applica- 
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CATARRH, 

Hay Fever, Catarrhal Deafoess. 

A NEW HOME TREATMENT, 
gnfferers are not generally aware that thera 
diseases are contagious, or that they me 
dne to the presence of living parasites in the 
lining membrane of the nose and eustachian 
tubes, Microscopic research, however, has 
proved this to be a fact, and the result is that 
.’i simple reme<iy has been formulated whereby 
these distressing diseases are rapidly and per- 
manently cured by a few simple applications 
mide at home by the patient once in two 
weeks. A ^pamphlet explaining this new treat- 
ment IS sent on receipt of 2>^d stamp by A 
Hutton Dixon, 43 & 45 East Bloor -Si. 
TORONTO, Canada. 
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WOMI'N are liesl when lliey aic at lesf, 

IJm vvlieii is lliaf, I piaye? 

Dy their good-will they aie never still, 

By night, and eke by daie. 

If the weather is had, all <l.'iye they g id, 

They heede not wmde or laioR ; 

And all their gay geare they lume, or neare. 

For why, they not lefiaine. 

Then must tliey chat of this and that, 

Tncir tongues ahoe innsi walke ; 

Wlieicsoever they goe they alway do soe. 

And of their bad husbandes talke. 

When cornmeih ilie night, it is never tight, 

Hilt ever soinevvhaf wionge ; 

If husbands be weaiie, they are so ineiy, 

They never cease one song. 

Tlien ran they chide, while at their side 
'Pheir husbandes stiive to sleepe ; 

“ Why, liow you snore I grie lye on the fl 101 e,” — 
Such is the code they keepe. 

So women are best wlien tliey are at test, 

If you ran caicli them still ; 

Cio-se them, they elude, and are woise, I have ined, 
IfyougiHHi them their will. 

Give them their wav, they still say nay. 

And rhannge their minde wiili a tiice. 

Let ihe.ni alone, or*yoii will owne 
'That mine was good advire. 


WEEKLYANA. 

Vksuvius is again thro^ving up liquid lava fiom many little outlets in 
the crater opened in July last. 

• • 

The young Dnrhess of Mailboroiigh (i V.andefhil?) has a small 
ineiiageiie at Blenheim, wheie two ostriches, seveial eagles .and 
viiltiiies, and an ihis are housed. Among her mrirnis collection is a 
gaiter snake, pniciiased on the banks of tiie Nile. A Niibian boy in 
Jiative costume is one of her honeymoon sotiveiiiis. 

• 

• • 

Lord Roselieiy’s attention being diawn to certain statements made by 
Ml. Cbaniberlain at the Constitutional Club, he wrote to one of his 
coitespoiidenis : — , ; 

“38, Baikeley Square, W., 24th Aoril, 1896. Sir,— The language and 
tone on which you lemaik would iinlecd be notewoiihy if they proceed- 
ed finm any one but Mr. Chaiiiberlain. Coining fruin him, howevei, 
ihey need excite neither comment nor siii prise.” 


On the walls r*f the Dover Castle, an ancient gun of unusual size 
ptiiiilmg tovv.iids Fiance Ins ilie f dlnwiiig insciiplioii : 

Sponge me well and keep me c lean ; 

I’ll llnow a shot to C dais Gieeii. 

C dais is 21 miles ilisi.int from the castle. 'Pbe ordinaiy modern 
guns cannoi throw then coiilcnis so far hut can lake shells to the sea 
close to C ilai'J. 

A species of Knipp with an elevation of forty-five degrees can vomit 
a snot weigiiiiig neatly oiie-foiiith of a ton to a distance of 12-42/190 
miles. 

In i8<S8, the teal of the Q leen’s Juliilee, a srnrdler gun than Knipp 
II lined “ Jiiodee R iiiiid,” with 9 2 iiicii iifli of the wirr-wrapped type, 
with an elevaiion 01 45 degires, sent a shot weighing 380 pounds la 
a distance of 12*4 mileh, at tlie tale of 2.360 feet per second. 

The El«wick VVoiks, of Newcastle, E iglaiid, have turned ,0 hooped 
quick-fiie 6 inch gun. Filing 19/i pounds of coidiie it could send 
a shot 4.928 feet per second or 10 in »re than double the distance 
done by the ** Jubilee ]<(<iiind.” 

• • 

Thk earth, hke the sea, lias its gems. L’ke the caves of the ocean, 
the mines in land are no less rich, with hollows of real gems. 
Huiina after its annex itiori lias assinned an aflctilional impotlance, 
as the land of gems. Woen the Ihinna Roby Mines Co. Ld,, wag 
inganized in London, shares were soiil at iliire times their paper 
value, thougii iinw it is less by twenty p^r cent. The rubies aie 
found associated with inby-ird spinel, ocemring in n layer of sand 
ami gravel m the vallr*y boiioms ami ,ilso in the b»‘ds of gianuUr lime 
Slones. The lime-sione is the miginal m atnx of the iiiby. 

In .Siam, c)o:,e to IJ ingk ik, iiiliir-, sapphires, etc., are found ill a 
l.oyer of soft yellowish sand at a depth of frinn few inches to twenty feet. 

'riieimk'? Ml Macon comity, N nth Carolina, yield ciystals of ruby. 
They aie fi it, hexagonal, .iiul i.ibiilar, and eq lal in size to the iiicdi- 
mil Mihies of Bui ma. 

Sipphiie is geneially iniernMX'*d with ruby in Ceylon, Rurm.'i, Siam, 
the Iliniabiyas, but larely in the Uial iiiouniains and the United States. 
Ceylon abouiKU in niby, sipplnie, spinel, alexandrite, cal’s eye, and 
olbei gems as also lolled pebbles in gravel in or near old river beds, 
Ritnapma, at the fool of Adam’s Peak, about 6,000 ft. high, is a gieat 
mining centie. 

Ncaily ail fine sapphiies of the last fifteen ye.ars are from the 
kar range, in the Hmialayas, close to the line of perpetual snow. They 
weie discovered accidentally after a land-slip in 1882. 

DEAFNESS COMPLETELV CURED 1 Any person snffenig 
from Deafness, Noises in me licail, &c., may learn of a new, simple 
tieauneni, which is proving very successful in completely curing casei 
of all kinds. Full pariiculars, including many uiisoiiciied testiioonialg 
and newspaper press nonces, will be sent post free on application. 
The system is without doubt, the most successful ever brought before 
the public. Addiess, Aural Specialist, Albany Buildings, 39, Victoii.i| 
Street, Westminster, Loudon, S. W. 


Shibtcribers in the country art rtqnesttd to rfmit by postal money orders, if possible, as the safest and most convenient 
mtditm, partictUariy as tt ensures cetkndv^i^i^Ht tjfroi^k the Department, No other reaetpt wiu be 
gtveut any other betng unneeettutfp'iem''0mjp0j^^ (biifmpn. 
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Along the eastern flank of (he Appalachian mountains in America, 
you will find corundum. At Franklin, Macon county, sapphires, asso- 
ciated with corundum and blue, purple and green stones, as well as 
rubies, were taken out of the ciystaliine rocks. 

In Eldorado bar sapphire in plenty is found with other stones. 
Finest torquiscs, richest in colour, have been discovered in a clayey 
state near Nfishapur, Meshed, Peisia. Mi. Sinai has yielded them 
as also New South Wales, in Australia, though their yield is of in- 
ferior quality. 

Turquoise is also found in Santa Fd, the Buno Mountains, Grant 
County, all in New Mexico. 

There are emerald rnincs near Muza, Colombia, America ; Emaville 
mines in New South Wales, Australia ; and Siberian side of the Ural 
mountains. 

Topaz IS found in Brazil, Ural, Siberia, Japan, Madagascar, New 
Zealand, Australia, the Strait Settlements, the United Slates (Texas 
and Colrado.) 

The Manchester Times writes : — 

“ Admirers of Byron has often wondered at the abrupt termination 
of his greatest work. The adventures of * Don Juan,* it will be remem- 
bered, end in the midst of a most exciting incident with the revelation 
to the astonished hero of 

The phantom of her frolic Grace— Fitz-Fulke. 

Various explanations have been assigned for this unexpected close, but 
h.appily all prove to be apociyphal, for the two concluding canton of 
‘ Don Juan’ are in existence, safe in the possession of the late Mr. John 
Murray’s representatives. They will shortly be issued to the public 
ill a complete edition of Byron’s prose and poetic woiks, along with 
tome hitherto unpublished poems.” 

• 

• • 

At the meeting of the M ihomedan Literary Society of Calcutta, held 
on Sunday last, at i6, Taltolla, the residence of the Secretary, 
Mr. A. F. M. Abdur Rahman, the Chairman, one of the Vice-Presidents 
and since President, Khan Bahadur Abdul Jubber lamented in Urdu 
the death of Prince Sir Jehan Kadr Miiza to the following effect : 

Surely we are all to return to Hun who brought us into existence. 
Nothing is so certain as death, yet no one thinks of it even when death 
stares him in the face. In fact, the charm of this life lies in the forget- 
fulness of death. Scarcely full three years have elapsed when we met 
in this very hall to lament the death of the founder <if the Mahomedan 
Literary Society, Nawab Aodool Luieef Bahadur, CM£., and at 
that meeting the very nobleman whose irrepaiable loss we are called 
together to-day to bemoan, presided. It was then little known that 
within so short a space of time we would have to record the sad un- 
timely end of our President, Prince Sir Jehan Kadr Miiza Wahed 
All Baiiadtir. I must tell you that a meeting of this kind confers 
' no spiritual benefit on the soul of a deceased person, but of late it has 
been the fashion even among the Mahomedans to hold meetings 
in memory of their public men. That the late Prince was 
a worthy leader of the Mahomedan community of Bengal nobody 
can deny, and a public manifestation of grief by all sections of 
the community at his death is due to his meiits. Of his personal 
qualities 1 need not say much. Every one present here is perfectly 
conversant with his sincerity, frankness and genial temper. We res- 
pected him not because he was a Prince, the nobleness of his heart 
endeared him to all. He had a good word for every one and his loss 
>8 keenly felt throughout the length and breadth of tins country. By 
his untimely and sudden death, the Mahomedan Literary .Society has 
been deprived of its President and the Mahomedan community of its 
sincere wellwisher. There was scarcely a gathering in Calcutta, 
social or political, in which he did not t.ake a prominent part and which 
did not borrow lustre from his presence. He helongrd to the old 
school and took particular caie not to hurt the feelingi? of his co-re- 
ligtonists by any act or word inconsistent with the Faith of Islam. 
Peisonaliy, I have lost a great and kind friend, but my consolation is 
' that he has gone to a better woild. Now I conclude with a prayer 
that his soul may find peace in heaven and that his two daughters 
may enjoy long life and prosperity and be enabled to maintain the good 
name of their illnstrions family.” 

After lamentations for the deceased President, on the motion 
of Khan Bahadur Fazl Rubbi, Dewau of the N.iwab Bahadur 
of Moorshedabad, the meeting unanimously elected Khan Bahadur 
Abdul Jubbar President of the Society. Shani-sul-Ulama Sheikh 
^ Malimood Gilaui, the high priest of the Shia community of 
^ Calcutta, in a long speech, supported the appointment saying that 
, Mnuivi Abdul Jubbar was looked upon as a leader of the Mahomedan 
community. The great esteem in which he was held by both the 
Shia and Sunni sects was a guarantee of able discharge of his 
new duties. Mr. Hasliim Bhai Visram, of Bombay, bore another 
^Jtestimony Irom another quai ter to the worth of the new President. 
^ Ue jtaid ^Moulvi Abdul Jubbar was well-known to the Mahomedan 
^community of the Presidency. They knew him in Bombay 

tfA a most learned, honourable and pious man and his appointment 
>^as the head of the leading Mahomedan Society of Bengal was sure 
to be^rectived with genuil^e pleasure. 


It was announced at the meeting that, being requested by Govern- 
ment to choose a representative for the Indian section of the govern- 
ing body of the Imperial Institute for the ye^rs 1899, 1906 

and 1909, the committee of management, had elected Sir Charles 
Elliott, the la|e Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and Sir Andrew 
Scoble, M.P., the late Law Member, that is, such one of the two as 
might be residing in England, to represent the Mahomedan community 
of Bengal. 

• • 

Now that cholera is on the wane in Calcutta, the Municipal Com- 
missioners are enquiring into the epidemic. Following the judicial 
doctrine of sub judice^ they are for allowing an epidemic to run its own 
course. At Thursday’s meeting, Dr. Jogendra Nath Ghose put the fol- 
lowing questions 

“(rij During severe cholera eoidemic is it not a fact that up- 
wards of 90 per cent, of the people living in the midst of the 
disease, exhibit a natural immunity ? {b) Does the anti-cholermc 
inociilatinii afford absolute protection, and if «o, for how long ? 
(f) If (as slated in question i) upwards of 90 per cent, of the 
Dopniaiion are immune, what inference can be draivn from the 
results of anti-choleraic inoculation as now practised ? {d) H is 
any person been attacked with cholera subsequent to undergoing the 
complete process of inoculation ? (e) Is it not a fact that many persons, 
who submitted to one inoculation, refused to allow the second dose to 
be given owing to the pain and distress they suffered? {f) Does one 
inoculation afford any protection ? Why are two inoculations ne- 
cessaiy? (e) Is it not a fact that comma are more abundant 

during the end of an epidemic when the disease is becoming 
milder and the attacks fewer than during the height of the 
epidemic ? 

The Health Officer through the Chairman replied : 

(i) It is not clear what is meant by ‘ natural ’ immunity but in the 
severest epidemics, whether of cholera or Chinese plague or any other 
disease, there is a large proportion of the people who escape ; and 
90 per cent, may be admitted as a proper figure to indicate the 
unaffected for an epidemic urciming in a large population. (2) No, 
no moic than any other treatment of disease known in preventive 
or curative medicine, but from the observations we have up to 
date it appears that the anti-choleraic inoculation produces a great 
reduction in mortality in cholera-stricken population for at least a 
year after the first four days of inoculation. As regards the dnratinu 
beyond a year of the effect of the inocniation, as now practised, we 
liave not as yet any facts to decide the question, as the treatment by 
incK^ased doses of stronger vaccines was not introduced till tlie close 
of 1894 after the observations made in tbe case of the East L^incashire 
Kruiment at Lucknow, and as ill the obseivations made up to date in 
Calcutta the people referred to were inoculated either before the 
Lucknow experience or were only treated with the first weak anti- 
cholera vaccine. (3) Tbe result of antichnleraic inoculation is es- 
tablished not by a comparison of the inoculated with the bulk of the 
popniation of which many escape, but by observations on those 
of the inoculated who belong to cholera-stricken families, households 
or isolated bodies of population. In the note submitted to the 
Cliairman on the Cib ultimo, I have shown the resnitsof such ohserva' 
lions made in the East Lancashire Regiment, in the jail in Gaya, in 
the Carhar tea estates, on a batch of Kliassia coolies enc«'vmped ne»r 
M uglienta and in the jail in Durbbanga. In Calcutta the comparison 
between the iiiocnlaied and the uninociilated is made exclusively in 
members of the same houselmid affected with cholera, a parr of whom 
have b'^eii inoculated, while the rest have remained uninociilated. (4) 
Ye<. In Calcutta, all those who have succumbed after inoculation 
except one were inoculated only once with the first weak vaccine ; at 
other places, there were instances of failure even after two iiiociila- 
tiono, hnt chiefly among people inoculated with weak doses of relative- 
ly weak vaccines. (5) The anti-chnieraic iiiocnlaiioii usually gives 
an attaok of fever with local pains which requires lest for 24 to 36 
hoiti'« ; and 011 this account the poor classes among whom the 
iiiocnlations are mostly done find it difficult to undergo the treatnieiit 
twice. Owing to this circumstance the treatment has now been 
modified, the 2nd vaccine in slightly reduced aoses being qpw alone 
given without the previous injection of the 1st vaccine, Frmu 

the results hitherto observed it appears that even one inoculation 
affords a high degree of protection. Two iiicpciilaiions (and spe- 
cially that with the 2iid vaccine) are employed in order to produce 
a higher degiee of iinmiiiiity and to lengthen the duration of the 
effect of the treatment. (7) No. The comma bacilli are invariably 
present in all cases of cholera, the very small proportion of negative 
tesuits (about one per cent.) in this direction being ivitbiii the Ihnits 
of etrors of observation. The presence or absence of comma bacilli 
in nature (in water, etc.) has been found by repealed observations in 
Calciiiia to correspond precisely to the prevalence or absence of 
choleia in a locality. ” 

The reply seems to say— Haffkinism is a sure preventive of, if not a 
cure fur, cholera, and, following the directions on many patent medi* 
cines, advises the repetition of the dose, till the epidemic dies off-* 
or kills you. ^ 

• • 

Statistics have been ridden to the despair of the d«— . A statist 
has counted the hiiiis in a human body. He is more terrible that! 
the gentleman who finds work for idle hands, but who, it is saidf 
^ grew tired of a task in connection with a cerlaio hairy growth* 
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IN diersons visited the Indian Museum, n.tmelv, 261 

male and 68 female Europeans, and 16787 male and 4,075 female 
natives of India. The daily ave^'age during the 12 public days was 1764. 


NOTES & LEADERETTES, 

OUR OWN NEWS 
& 

THE WEEK’S TELKGR.VMS IN BRIEF, WITH 
OCCASIONAL COMMENTS. 

THR Czai’s Coronation has been mrarred not by any Socialist violent 
demonstration but by a terrible’calastniphe. At Moscow, on May 30, 
at the people’s fe.' st on IChodyns Koje plain, the impatience of the 
crowd of several hundred thousands of people to reach the sheds, 
ivliere food was being <listributed, caused a terrific crush, in which 
2,7 cxj people were trampled to de;<th. In the absence of any p<dire 
aiiangements, (he people fell pell niell in the great hollows in the 
vicinity of booths, wherein tables were spread with food and presents. 

The sfioie nignt, the Cz ir attended the Frentdi Ball .and danced 
with the Countess of Montebello, the wife of the Fiench Ambassador. 


The Fiench Cabinet have deri<led to introduce a Bill in the Chamber 
of DeotUies declaiing Mad.ag.a^car a Fiench Colony, and so enable 
Fiance to cancel all previous treaties between Madagascar and Foreign 

Powers. 

Advices from Madagascar stare tliat fifteen hundred insurgents have 
hnrnt the village where tire Norwegian Mission was situated. A body 
of French troops have relieved the Missiniiers and killed two bundled 
of their aggressors. 


Thf. Reform prisoners at Pieloria have all been released with the 
exception of the four leadei s, and two who have not petitioned. The 
fines are maintained, but the sentences of banishment are suspended 
on condition tliat the prisoners undertake to abstain from politics. 
The released prisoners waited on Piesident Kruger to thank him for 
his clemency. The release has caused general joy throughout South 
Africa, and a sharp recovery in South Africa stocks has taken place in 
London, 

The first fort in the hills to the southward of Pretoria is being built 
lapidly by a Ger 4 u«an engineer. 


The Turkish reinforcements have arrived in Crete, and the Tiiikisb 
guirisoti at yainos has been relieved. Thirty. five battalions of Turkish 
ipgular Uoops have also been ordered to Crete. Many of the 
insiitgems there have retreated to the monnt.iins, and pioclaiined 
the union of Ciete with Greece. Russia lias informed the Porte that 
4 l)e massacres of Christians in Crete will le.^q to grave results for 
Turkey. Led by Russia, ihe P«i»vers have jointly cautioned the Porte. 
Russia being espeUally (emphatic. A telegram has been received at 
Athens from Ciete stating that the insuigeiiis have cut to pieces 
eighty-five Tuiks w|)o weie btingmg material from V.iinos. 

The Italian Chamber of Deputies have r^j-cted by three votes only 
the motion of censure on the Marquis of Kudini in connection with 
the funds of the Interior, nevertheless the Cabinet disregard the narrow 
majutity. The Chaqiher have authorised the trial of General Baratieri. 


Lord Wolseley rgmd the head-quarters staff, all in full uniform, |)e8ides 
the diplomatic bo4y and military attaclids, visited the military lourna- 
’oent at {slir^gton. The men representing the Indian and Colonial 
forces wejre n^ost warmly popular. The great feature of the siiovv was 
the pngeaOit ctiiled the Sons of the Empiie.” 


I'HB Tim$f again urges the injustice of charging the Indian Ex- 
chequer ivith<the regular pay of the Indian contingent sent to, Suakin. 

the House of Commons^ on June 2, Mr. Qalfour announced that 
A telegrmn iiad just beeq fCjceived Iron) the G<rvernmentv India 


asking that no final decision be taken until Her Majesty’s Government 
had heard the views of the Indian Government. Mr. Balfour said that 
the discussion on Lord George Hamilton’s resolution would, therefore, 
be postponed. 


The judgment of the Egyptian mixed tribunal regarding the appro- 
priation of the reserve fund for the Nile expedition has been deferred 
until the 8th instanb 

Mr. Cuizon, replying to Mr. Moricy in the House of Commons, said 
there hid been no negotiations wiib Germany regarding recent events 
in the Soudan. Communications, he said, had passed between tho 
Uiitisb Government and Italy, but they were solely of a military 
nature, and lh<*refore it was impossible to publish them. 

Genet al K lchener has left Wady Haifa for Akasheh, where the head** 
quarters of the expedition are now fixed. 

Mr. Cecil Rhodes has arivred at Buluwayo, Colonel Carrington, 
who is now at Buluwayo, intends sending three columns to attack tho 
Matabele in the Maloppo hilN-. 


A RIOT has taken place among the students at tiie Elashar Mosque 
at Cairo, where a case of cliolera had occurred. The officials on 
seeking to enforce sanitary measures were resisted, and the police, who 
came to their aid, were stoned, and the Governor was wounded. The 
police then opened fire and killed three of the students. One hundred 
arrests were in ide, and older was eventually restored. 60 Syrian 
studcius have since been banished. 


It is believed in New Y uk that the silveriies have a m.ijority in 
the Democratic Convention at Chicago, and possibly also in tho 
Republic Convention at Saint Lnni.s. 


Cholera is now decreasing both in Cairo and in Alexandria. The 
Pasteur Institute is sending a mission to Cairo to test anti-chojera 
serum. 


REUTKR’i) correspondent at Brass telegraphs that the French expedi* 
tion to the Niger has been loially routed at Borgii, and many have 
been killed. The remnant of the expedition reached Kiama on the 
I2tb of May. The Niger Company is sending assistance. 


Two German warships at Shanghai have proceeded to Nanking owing 
to the maltieatmenl of the German officers stationed there, who are 
teaching the Chinese their dtill, 


The Budget of the Cape Colony shows a surplus of one and-a-qiiarter 
million steiling, which is unprecedented. The Premier in his speech 
mainly aiiribiiied the prosrpeiiiy of the Cape to its remaining a part 
of the Btitish Empire. 

■■■ — -»*o»o 

Referring our article on Jemaluddin (/?. R,^ May 23,) a cor- 

respondent says that Abdu wrote a short sketch of ihe Moulvi’s life, 
and then continues : 

“To my knowledge he was not a Sliia but a Syed of Koz. Hif 
fathei’s name was Feroz*;, wim was Vizier to the Amir Mahomed 
Azam Knan of Cabool. \Vnen he was defeated, Feroze wan- 
dered ill seveial places in great distress. Jam.iliiddin’s father’s n-aiive 
tongue was Persian and his mother whs an Arab woman. Ho 
learnt Petsian from his father .and Arabic fioin his mother. Jamal- 
uddin was a young m in when his f alter fell into diifi.culties, and i 
believe went over t«) Egypt with his son.” 


A REPORT reaches ns that on Sunday, May 31-, at 0 fbe morning, 
in the tract from Jehan ibad to Jharcorda, in the Hooghly district, a 
hot wind passed over this length of 20 tuiles from the south accom- 
panied with drops of rain scalding men and animals. What is the 
official report? What the scientific explanation ? 


There is a simiiltaneous call from the Inspector-General of Regis- 
tration, Bengal, on behalf of the Local Goyeniment, for the second 
and third free copies of “ An Indian Journalist ” by F. Skrine, i.c.S. 
Under the old law, the printer was boupd. Vo supply, within one montl^ 
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of the piihlication, three copies of every hook printed by him to Gov- 
eminent which would piy lor them. The amended law frees the 
printer from the obligaiioii of supplying three copies all at once. He 
has now to furnish the first copy as soon as out, and the second and 
third copies whenever called upon within one calendar year. But 
there is no payment for any of the copies. In the present instance, 
the Bengal Government has been liberal enough. It has purchased 
three additional copies. 

In connection with our article on Municipal Election Scandals /?., 
May 30), we are informed that the Miharraja of Krishnaghnr was as 
nocent as the Rajshahi Raja, if not worse. After the Maharaja had 
severed his connection with the Knshnaghur Municip ility, he wanted 
‘to have in his place a thatcher to represent him and a ward of the 
town. He had made all necessary preparations to have the low man 
.‘returned. The matter getting abroad, the Commissioners took early 
steps to prevent the scandal. Government being appealed to, the 
fnagistrate was instructed to dissuade the thatcher, and the vengeful 
action of the Maharaja was nipped in the bud. 

Thus we find Government is not so powerless as the Act would 
..teem to make it. At Ranaghat, in the Nadia district, it has seot 
to Coventry a truly good .and desirable member of society. 
Baboo Jngesh Chunder Pal Cbowdry, the head, since the death of 
Baboo Surendra Nath (Baboo Nogendra Nath being in Govern- 
ment service), of the famous P.al Chowdrics of Ranaghat, was 
tnade to resign the Honorary Magistrateship of the town and his 
election as Chairman of the Ranaghat municipality was not 
sanctioned, because of a murder in his zemindary, which the Courts 
believed he had it in his power to prevent. He had no hand 
in the murder. He had no hand in the man.agement of the affiirs 
of his family which had been entrusted to a manager. But the 
murder having been committed in the family property, every adult 
male member of the family, the manager and other servants 
were hauled up, convicted and heavily fined, under a pre- 

. wentive section of the Penal Code. For that stain of conviction under ] 
■a criminal law, for an act of nmissiou, B ihu Jogesh Chunder P.il 
Chowdry, after being doubly punished, has been kept out of all honn. 
rary poblic offices for six years. Tne rustication ordered in 1891 
threatens to be perpetual. 

He was, as we have said, elected Chairman of the Municipality in 
rl89i. The Commissioner of the Presidency Division, with full 
knowledge of the resignation of the Baboo as Honorary Magistrate, 
did not view with any alarm that election. He evidently believed that 
the Baboo was more sinned against than sinning, and thought that 
when the Municipal Commissioners, who represented the town and 
were supposed to echo the voice of the people, had found no fault 
with him, he h.ad better be restored to Governm**nt confidence. 
But the then puritanical ruler of these Provinces, a zealous guardi<an of 
morality, private and public, refused his sanction. 

The Magistrate of the District, while submitting to the order of 
Government, was fiee to express that if it was loo early then to take 
back Baboo Jogesh Chunder, his representation for return to confi- 
dence might bo considered a year after if he still wished to re-enter 
public service. 

Modest and unambitious, finding no sign of return of favour for six 
long years. Baboo Jogesh Chunder was being reconciled to his 
lot, when early in March last he had a cheerful vision. There being 
vacancies, the Snb-divisional Officer of Rinaghat asked the permis- 
sion of the Baboo to nominate him as an Honorary Magistrate and a 
Municipal Commissioner, All Ranaghat was pleased that the mind 
of Government liiid changed, for the B lUoo is held in high esteem 
and has .always been believed by those who know him to be innocent 
of the offence of omission charged to him. The B iboo also thought 
that his rustication, supposed to be for ig months only but coutinued for 
kalfas many years, had ended. AU this, however, proved a delusion. 
He accepted both the offers. But he has been appointed neither the 
one nor the other. Why this fresh insult ? 

Thr theatre of the Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science 
has been the scene of many interesting ceremonies. In April last, there 
was 'celebrated the I4(st anuiversary of Hahnemann's birth-day, and 
in the month following, on Monday last, the 54th anniversary of the 
'death-day of David Hare. The subject of discourse on both the occa- 
' Vions was medical, ^md on both the occasions Or. Mahendralal Sircar 
^elided At the Hahnemann celebratioPi held on April 19^ Qr. 


W. Yoiman read a paper on Influenza, Dr. Sirc.ar, as president of 
ilie H inciiMnn Society of Calcutta is for the lOth day of April 
as the birth-day of the Founder of Homoeopathy ns given by 
H ihneiniim liimself and not for the nth as entered in the baptismal 
register of MIeissen, the town in which he was born,, on which day 
also his looth birth-day was celebrated there and which day the 
American Iminoe ipaths prefer to the earlier one. In his concluding 
reinarics Dr. Sircar repeated his advice of proving Indi,*ifi' drugs and 
re-pro ving old ones. also impressed on his colleagues, from 
his experience of over thirty years, that hom'oenpathic medicines 
were not the innocent things they are re|vresented to be, doing good 
and no evil. His belief was that homoeopathic medicines' were as 
potent f«rr evil when wrongly used, as they were potent for good when 
properly used. The so-called failures of homceopathy, he laid at the 
door of ignorance of this great fact. 

The paper at the H ire celebration was on the Medical College of 
Calcuii.a^ and read by Baboo Nilinoncy Coomar. None of the morning 
papers has reproduced it. From the published reports of the meet- 
ing it appears that the occasion was maiked by the opening of a 
fund to fuuiKi a H<'ire professorship at the Science Aesociation. 
Tiie resolution^ suggested by the lecture, for the Ptofessorship 
by public subscriptions was proposed by Mr. Justice Gurudas 
Banerjee, who, to prove that he was in e.irnest, oflfered Rs. 1,000 
as his contribution to the Fund. Dr. Sircar made a similar offer, 
while other offtsrs came up to Rs. 300. In the course of his address, 
the Chairman lamented the absence of native professors other tlmii 
Ors. Chuckerbutty and Chandra from the Medical College. It was, 
he said, due to no> fault of the natives but to the short-sighted policy of 
Government iu not appointing natives passed from that College as its 
professors. The meeting was one of the longest on record lasting for 
about 3 hours, though the attendaace was not .as could be wished. 


The following letter, received by Mah amahop.adhyaya Mhhesh Chan- 
dra Nyayaratna from Professor £. B. Cowell, will be rend wiik 
interest by many 

“■Cambridge, April 24, 1896. 

My de.ar friend,— I enclose you a draft for fifty rupees and I send 
it to you l>ecanse 1 felt sure that you would not mind the trouble nf 
giving it to the Editor or Superintendent of the Mnhabliarata transla- 
tion for use. 

I am glad to be able to show my real feeling of sympathy in that 
meritorious work. 

I .am now reading over again the “ Sankliy.a Tiittva Kaumudi ” 111' 
T^rk ivachaspati^s cxcelle»»t edition, I was delighted to find out the 
explanation of a hard phrase which often occurs, as In p. 9, “ sattva- 
purnsha for “ prakriiipurush.a,” in our old Sanskrit College text 
books : canto 4, 55 ; I c.ame upon it quite accidentally, and 

it shone on me “ pradipavat.” I have not been quite well lately, but 
the wcriiher is better, and I hope to be soon strong and well again- 
Mrs. Cowell is fairly well, I am glad to say. She sends her kind re- 
membrances to you. 

When I read Sanskrit philosophy, I seem to be back in Calcutta 
.an<l to hear your voice as in 1864 t H is like wh.it our poet Wordf- 
worih describes in one of his poems— a woman who was born among ihe 
mountains has long lived in London ; and one day she hears a bird 
sing, and immediately, as by m.igic, all London varuittes and she 
seems to be walking alone as a girl iiv the rnouiuairi valley where 
she was brought up. 

Good bye. — Yonrs affectionately, E. B. CoWELL." 

Pronounced meritorious by many scholars, the English trans- 
lation of the Mahdi)hdrata has at last been completed. The 
last fasciculus, numbered the hundredth, has come out of the 
press. Poor Pratapa Chandra Roy is not alive to receive ti'® 
cnngraiulHii«)ns of friends and the reading public in general. It'** 
melancholy pleasure to his widow who, for carrying out the last m- 
jiinciion of her husband, has devoted even her stridhm for complf' 
ing I he work which he had begun and nearly ffnished. 
hope the debts incurred by her, amounting to about Rs. K^ooo, will 
pa, id pfi. There are two postscripts, one by the widow, and the othff 
by the translator who appears in it in propria Persona. The 
riouncement is scarcely a surprise. For the last twelve years, 't 
an open secret. Anonymity, with regard to such a work, could scarce f 
be possible. Patronised as the undertaking was by many emineu 
officials, including jprovinciil Croveruore wd YiceroyS| tbe attlli® 
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name could not fail to be known. Oriental scholars in every 
irt of the world made enquiries which could not but be an- 
swered. Many people think that the translator did an injustice to 
himself by remaining behind the screen. The translator’s postscript 
is full of interesting matter. He has not exaggerated the diffi- 
culties which he had to struggle with. There are many verses in 
the M ihabharata which are of the nature of oruces. Considerable light 
has been thrown upon them by Nilakantha, It is believed that the 
interpretations given in that great commentator’s gloss represent those 
which came down to his timefioin great teachers before him. It is a 
matter of regret that the two vernacular versions we have of 
the Mahabharata are both disfigured by numerous errors. The Saiiii 
Parva, in particular, has been made a mess of by the Uengali 
translators. In the postscript of the widow, mention is made of a 
Bengal Zemindar who has not paid his promised contribution ; and 
of two others who, though generally liberal, h.ave strangely neglected 
to aid this herculian enterprise. It is not loo late yet for them to help 
the poor widow out of her difficulties. 

Few Oriental scholars in England have devoted themselves with 
gteaier earnestness to the study of.Sinskrit than Professor Cowell. 
His solidity is beyond dispute. His love for the people of India 
is genuine. The poem of Wordsworth to which he alludes is 
entitled “ Tne Reverie of Poor Susan.” We quote the lines 

At the corner of Wood Street, when daylight appears, 

Hangs a Thrush that sings loud, it has sung for three years : 

Poor Susan has pass’d by the spot, and has heard 
In the silence of morning the song of the bird. 

'Tisa note of enchantment ; what ails her ? She sees 
A mountain ascending, a vision of trees ; 

Bright volumes of vapour through Lothherry glide, 

And a river flows on through the vale of Chcapside. 

Green pastures she views in the midst of the dale 
Down which she so often has tripp’d with her pail ; 

And a single small cottage, a nest like a dove’i. 

The one only dwelling on earth that she loves. 

She looks, and her heart isVin heaven : but they fade 
The mist and the river, the hill and the shade ; 

The stream will not flow, and the hill not rise, 

And the colours have all pass’d away from her eyes ! 

Recently we sooke of the Seals’ Free College in this City. Another 
small and madest charily has been newly opened under the name of 
SHidfqt.s’ Home, The number of inmates is very limited and they are 
all free boarders, receiving their food, clothing and all other requisites. 
True to its name, it aims to supply, as far as possible, all the comforts 
of home. It is a boarding house but no school. 

In our advertisement column will be found’the^starting of an experi- 
ment of a free school and free home for students,— K. P. Pal’s Free 
Higher Class English School, at Secundarpore, near Tarakeswar. 
The advertisement gives all particulars. We will only introduce the 
proprietor by saying that he constructed a fine bathing ghat at 
Howrah (through the Port Commissioners) at a cost of Rs. 20,000 
and a wooden shed at another ghat at Seebpore for the convenience 
of female bathers. He is already known to the student population for 
his gift of Rs. 5,000 for the Marcus Square recreation ground. 
Having attended to health, he has now turned his attention ic 
their education. 

Last week, at Cafcutl.i, there were 44 deaths from cholera, against 71 
and 86 in the two preceding weeks, and three deaths from small-pox 
against three in the previous week. 


. /?£/S & RA YVET. 

Saturday y June d, l8g6, 

SERPENTS AND THEIR BITES. 

The great Darwin wrote : " Battle within battle 
njust ever be recurring with varying success ; and 
yet in the long run the forces are so nicely balanced, 
ihat the face of nature remains uniform for long 
periods of time, though assuredly the merest trifle 
would often give the victory to one organic being 
over stOQtbfsr, Nevertheless sp profound is pur ig- 


norance, and so high our presumption, that we 
marvel when we hear of the extinction of an organic 
being; and as we do not see the cause, we invoke 
cataclysms to desolate the world, or invent laws on 
the duration of the forms oHife !" In evolution nature 
tries to preserve the balance by adaptability of speciss 
to altered conditions. In this way, they are preserved. 
But the change is a continuous contest for life, the 
weak succumbing to the strong. By nature poisonous 
serpents are generally ophiophagus. For instance, 
cobra buiigarus {chandrac/iura) and cobra di capello 
devour their young as soon as born. A casual observ* 
er at the Calcutta Zoo will observe a common 
serpent being swallowed by cobra bungarus during 
an afternoon meal in tbe summer season. On one 
occasion it was observed that the serpent food 
was gradually taken in by two bungari from the 
two ends, head and tail, and only a small portion 
remained undevoured. Then the danger of devour- 
ing one of the bungari became imminent. The 
duty of the keeper of the serpent house was to cut 
llie food serpent into two by a piir of scissors. 
He entered the room and did his work coolly in 
the midst of serpents of the same species. Bungari 
liave been known to devour full grown j^akburas 
or katUias. The popular notion is that these are 
double-faced without a tail. This is a mistake and 
it arises from the caudal scales being of the same 
character and colour with the mouth. The present 
Superintendent of the Zoo has seen only one of 
this species bearing marks in the tail, exactly re-, 
sembling those on the head including the eyes. Such 
specimens are very rare. Their ophiophagus nature 
is a bar to their infinite multiplication. And for 
another reason. Herpestes grisens, the Indian 
moongoos (benji) is a deadly enemy to them, and 
kills and eats them. 

Serpents are old inhabitants of the earth. They 
have been traced to the tertiary strata of geo- 
logical formation. Most of the early species be- 
long to the class of pythons or rocks nakes ( bora). 
The order of ophidia is pre-eminently tropical, 
and becomes scarce as the distance from the 
equator increases, and wholly disappears before the 
arctic or antartic circle is reached. Tlie most 
poisonous are found in the portion of the earth 
inhabited by human beings, so there is a con- 
tinuous war between man and the reptile. Serpent 
poisons not only kill all living beings but can cure 
diseases and they are so being utilized from remote 
antiquity. The two great store houses of serpents 
are India and South America. In the new world 
cobras predominate, in the old crotalidae (crotalus- 
horridus type), while vipers abound in both, the most 
poisonous among the last, Russel’s viper (daboia 
russeli) being in India. 

The old classification of poisonous and non-poison- 
ous snakes has been found unscientific. Modern 
research has proved that some of the so-called non- 
poisonous snakes have also grooved fangs like the 
poisonous ones, but in the back of the jaw. The 
serpent class belongs to the order opliidians of 
Zoology, According to Nicholson, the tltree import- 
ant groups of the existing ophidians are the colubrine, 
the constricting and the viperine snakes, bat they 
are usually treated as one. The family of colubridoe 
have distinctive characters. The head is generally 
shielded, the nostrils apical, lateral open, the belly 
covered with broad band-like shields, the tail coni- 
cal and tapering. The typical genus is coluber 
(dhonra) found in almost all couiuries. The 
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■ colubriJx are divided into aglypha, without grooved 
teeth, optsthoglypha, having grooved teeth in the 
back of the jaw, and proteroglypha, having grooved 
teeth in the front of the jaw. We are concerned 
with the second and third varieties, with gro)ved 
fangs supposed to hold poison. To the second 
belong many of the tree snakes as cxiopeltes allied 
to psamnlophis and dryophis found in West 
Africa and Bengal. They paralyze their small prey 
before deglutition. Mr, Boulanger, an authority on 
this subject, writes : “It is probable that all snakes 
with grooved teeth will prove to be poisonous to a 
greater or less degree, as it is clear a priori that these 
grooved fangs are not without a function.** Another 
genus of tree snakes, dipsas, belongs to this variety. 
In ordinary language It means a serpent whose bite 
was fabled to produce unquenchable thirst. There is 
in Milton’s Paradise Last, X., 526 

Cerastes horn’d, hydras and ellops drear, and dipsas. 

This variety has a repulsive look with flat heads, 
grooved teeth, body long and compressed, vertical 
scales square, lateral scales linear, subcaudal plates 
double. The common green tree snake of India 
(lamiaga) has grooved fangs placed behind the jaw. 
It devours the prey at once and does not seem 
to paralyze it by the poison. 

Of the third class are the poisonous snakes, such as 
the cobra bungarus, serpent eater {c/iandrachura), 
kautia^ gokhura and others. In this class several 
degrees of perfection of the poison fangs are seen. 
Some tree snakes whose salivary gland secretes a 
mucus which can not properly be said to be poison, 
have the fang-like teeth situate behind on a lengthen- 
ed maxillary bone. The elapinre have a short 
rounded head, covered with plates. The fangs 
are smaller but more deadly than in viperine 
snakes. The skin of the neck is loose and can 
be distended into a hood. The tail is long and 
tapering, with a double row of plates beneath. The 
cobra di capello (Naja Tripudians) belongs to this 
family. The word is Portuguese and means hooded 
cobra. The gokhura has generally nine plates on 
its behind head which is broad, the neck is very 
expansible, covering the head like a hood, and the tail 
routed. The colour is brown above and bluish-white 
beneath. When tlie disc is dilated the hinder part 
exhibits dark markings like a pair of spectacles 
reversed, or rather a pair of barnacles, whence it is 
sometimes called spectacle snake. One species of it 
is very white and called the khoya gakhura. The 
kantias are black, without distinct plates on the head 
and with irregular lines. 'Phe expanded disc does 
not resemble spectacles. For their colour they are 
known in the Burdwan district, Bengal, as black snakes. 
They are not always wlioily black. Some of them 
live on animals within shells by breaking their cover, 
and hence they are called garidhanga. Naja 
Haje, another variety, known as Cleopatra’s asp, is 
common in Ceylon. It is also deadly poisonous. 
In Elapince the fangs are placed in front and 
the glands secrete a deadly poison. The fangs 
are deeply grooved or folded over to form a channel ; 
they are placed on the front of the maxillary, which 
has a slight power of movement. 

In the highly poisoned apparatus of the vipers, the 
two sides of the groove coalesce and form a complete 
channel, giving the appearance of a perforated tooth. 
The maxillaries have a considerable moveable power 
and the fangs can be erecte*d or depressed at the 
will of the snake. 


The term viper is derived from “ vivipara” 
or “ viviparus,** producing live young, from “ vivus”, 
alive, and “ pario”, to bring forth. Vipers do not 
attain to any great size They know their Venom 
to be very deadly, for having bitten their prey, they 
leave it to die, and then leisurely prepare to swallow 
it. The best known species are the common viper 
(vipera communis) of Europe ; the cerastes (vipera 
cerastes ) ; the horned (vipera cornuta), and the 
River Jack viper (vipera rhinoceras) of Africa, and 
Russel’s viper (daboia russeli), of India. 

The vipers are distinguished from the crotalidse 
by the absence of any depression between the eyes 
and nostrils. They are attached to Palae arctic 
and Ethiopian regions, only one species being found 
over a large part of Africa and South-Western 
Asia. The common viper ranges over the whole of 
the Palae arctic region, from Portugal to theSaghalien 
Island, reaching to 67'’ N. in Scandinavia and sS*’ N. 
in Siberia. Some authorities include the genus Ac- 
anthophis in this family, and place them in the 
Australian region, while others transfer them to 
Elapiiue. Wallace, following Strauch, divides the 
genera into three classes, (vipera, echis and atheris), 
and the species into twenty-two. Crotalus is 
derived from the Greek word krotalon, a rattle. 
Crotalus horridus is tlie rattle snake. It is so- 
called because a series of horny bodies loosely 
united together at the tail end rattle when the reptile 
moves or is ai>gry. It has a deep pit oil each 
side of the nose lined with small plates^ The 
crown of the head is scaly, the belly covered with 
shield-like plates. The poison fangs are very 
large, while the other teeth are small. Its habitat is 
South America. A specimen is to be found at the 
Calcutta Zoo. 

Its mobility and the facility with which it 
can move its head make it easy of the ser- 
pent to bite. Now as to the mechanism that con- 
nects the bones of the jaw with the skull. In 
an ordiinry harmless snake, the maxillary (jaw) bone 
is fotind to run as f^ir as the eye socket. With it are 
joined the transverse and pterygoid bones, studded 
with teeth, forming the interior row. The pterygoid 
meets another bone, the quadrate, which unites it with 
the skull. In the cobra, the maxillary bone is short, 
bearing a grooved poisonous fang and two or three 
solid teeth behind it. The tran.sverse is long and 
the quadrate moveable which enables the snake to 
move its fang through an angle of 45 degrees. 
'Fhe mechanism is perfect in Russel’s viper. The 
maxillary is very short and higher than those 
bearing the fang, without any other te^rii. The 
transverse is longest and the quadrate has the 
est motion. On opening the mouth the quadrate is 
forwarded and with it the maxilla is pushed into front. 
The fang can be rotated to 90 degrees and erect- 
ed at right angles. In sea snakes, the maxilla is 
long and there are two fangs with solid teeth 
behind. The movement of the quadrate is almost nti 

Cobra poison has been analysed by Wolfenden, 
Blyth, Pedlar and others. It is an amber coloured, 
syrupy, frothy liquid, Sp.gr. 1*046. It has a feeble 
acid reaction, and contains albumen, a minute trace of 
fat and a crystalline body called cobric acid, 
dries up, on exposure to the air, to a yellow acrid 
pungent powder, The poison of ** gakilura*’ ts more 
yellow than that of “ kautia.” The poison df “kautia 
is recommended, in Hindu Medicine, as that of the 
black snake. In popular belief the ppisda 
anake has quicker actio^i than that of gakhura*.*’ 
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Crotaliis and cobra poiisons have been analyzed and 
physiologically experimented upon by Drs. Mitchell 
and Reichart who, in 1886, sent a paper on the sub- 
ject to the Smithsonian Institute of America. They 
write : “ The active principles of venom are contained 
in its liquid parts only. The solid constituents, 
such as we observed suspended in the poison, con- 
sist of epithelium .cells, some minute rod-like 
animal organisms, and micrococci, &c., which when 
separated from the liquid fresh venom by means of 
' filtration and well washed by water are harmless. 
Micrococci are constantly present iti fresh venom but 
having nothing to do with its virulence. Venoms 
may be dried and preserved indefinitely in this con- 
dition with but very slight impairment of their toxi- 
city. In solution with glycerine they will also probably 
keep for any length of time. There probably exist 
in all venomous representatives two classes of pro- 
teids, globulins and peptones, which constitute their 
toxic elements ; the former may be represented by 
one or more distinct principles.** 

Then they describe their experiments on animals. 
They make a distinction between the poisons of 
crotalus and cobra. “ Cobra venom does not produce 
the marked lesions of crotalus-poisoning because it 
is so lacking in globulins ; it is weak in ecchyrnosis of 
the altered corpuscles and of the non-coagubility 
of the blood, but the effects of cobra venom 
are closely in accord with the actions peculiar 
to peptones. The peptone of cobra seems to have a 
more decided power in producing convulsions than 
that of the rattle snake.” They .recommend a study 
of the poison of bungarus and daboia on this basis. 
These researches seem to be the best of their kind. 
Dr. Fayrer, the author of ** Thanatophidia,” and Dr. 
Shrott, of Madras, have worked to no purpose for an 
antidote of the snake poison. Dr. Cunningham is ex- 
perimenting in the Calcutta Zoo, to the same end with 
hardly any better result. The present recognized treat- 
ment of a bite of any poisonous snake, is the rapid ap- 
plication of a few ligatures at a short distance from the 
wound to prevent the circulation of the poison with 
the blood. Such ligatures are only possible when 
the cut is in one of the extremities. Immediate suck- 
ing of the bitten part or soon after the ligatures by 
a man who has no spongy gums, may help to draw 
out the poison. Deep cutting and burning of the 
wound arcf the other methods adopted to take out or 
destroy the poison. To fight the poison, stimulants are 
generally administered. The action of the poison is 
very rapid because of the circulation in man being 
oompleted once within twenty or thirty seconds. It 
is slower in the capillaries than in the larger veins and 
arteries. When a sufficient quantity of poison is 
injected by any snake, there is little chance of 
recovery. Not unoften poisonous symptoms are pro- 
duced from the bite itself without the injection of 
the poison, from fear only. In Australia, where most 
of tht serpents belong to the sub-family of Elapinae, 
to which also the cobra belongs, their poisons are 
not so powerful as the cobra’s. It is said that the 
injection of a saturated or strong solution of perman- 
ganate of potash cured snake bites in that Island con- 
tinent, but here in India, it has failed entirely. In- 
jection of nitrate of strychnia gives no better result. 
Our indigenous drugs, achyranthes aspera ((ip(ij^g\ 
nerium oh^nder {setA iarap^*), calotropis gigantea {sem 
ohanda) and several such others have proved as 
faHadous, Ancient India is said to have p^sessed the 
remedy, but modern India has yet to find a cure for 
snake bite* 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

MMdViiti Natakf composed aad published by Radharamari 
Miccra, from 9, Shamba'isar Scrcct, Calcutta. 1301 B. S. All rights 
reserved. 

C jrisidcriiig the general run of dramas coming out of the press 
in Bengal in these days, the proJuction of Bibu Radharaman Mictra 
need not fear a comparison with the very best. It is a Pauranilc 
story chat Babu Mittra has utilised. The characters arc gods, 
celestial Rishis, Ganditarvas, and Gandharvi girls. The dialogues 
arc not deficient in vigour. The songs arc good. The field for 
tlic portraiture of character is not large, yet some of the characters 
have not been unsuccessfully drawn. The heroine is Malavati, the 
eldest daughter of the Gandharva chief, Chicraratha. The Hindu 
virtue of devotion to the husband distinguishes her. The drama, 
if represented on the boards of any of our theatres, may draw as 
good houses as any recent drama that we have seen acted. Babu 
Radharaman Mittra deserves to be encouraged. Malavati is his first 
production. He is certain to improve with practice. 


C ebinnamaita^ Sarbani, Ami, composed by Kaliraaya Ghttalt, and 
published by the Sanskrit Press Depository, 20 Cornwallis Street, 
Calcutta . 

It was observed by Bacon that some books are to be tasted, 
others to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and 
digested. The books under notice fall under the first of 
these classes. Babu Kalimaya Ghatak has taken leave of 
biography, and is now a novelist. Cebinnamasta is a romantic 
tragedy in prose. It gives a vivid portraiture, with lights 
and shades, of the sinister influences of early marriage, 
we mean, of course, infant marriage, such as is teen in this 
country. Kafalini^ the heroine of the plot, is 1 wonderful product 
of the writer's imagination. Married at the early age of five, 
she became subject to a rigorous discipline and looked like a wild 
bird confined in a cage. Before other girls learn to abstain from 
sport, she became a housewife and mother of a deformed child. 
Her husband loves her deeply. To him she is a veritable goddess. 
But the suspects his chastity. She wrongly accuses him of an in- 
trigue. The husband leaves home. The wife finds oat her 
mistake. She coo Hies away disgusted in quest of her absent 
lord whom she now loves with all her heart, becomes a sanyasaini 
I and devotee of the goddess Cebinnamasta^ the headless form of Sakti, 
and, at last, by an accident, meets him in a crematorium in 
the impenetrable darkness of the night. The catastrophe reminds^ 
one of tfie tragical end of Bankim Chandra's Kapalakundala^ 
who closely resembles Babu Ghatak’s Kipalini, The same melan- 
choly fate overtakes both. The former drowns herself, the latter 
stabs herself to death, mourned by a loving husband. Both are 
children of nature. Both of them, like Wordsworth's Luey^ arc 
the sweetest things chat grow besides a human door. The 
aolemii stillness of the moon-lit midnight ; the sweet babbling of the 
meandering scream ; the occasional bowlings of jackals breaking 
the horrid silence of a vast crematorium, the sounds of the 
leaves of trees shaken by the wind ; the lake resembling a white 
sheet of paper spread out under the rays of the moon ; 
the morning breeze, charged with the perfumes of Howeri, 
blowing softly, and slightly agitating the rows of flower plants in 
the cultivated gardens ; the full-blown lotuses on the bosom of 
the sylvan tank rippling with little waves ; the blue canopy of 
heaven, decorated with innumerable starry diamonds ; the ruins 
of a palatial mansion, covered with creepers and plants, and ap- 

DEAFNESS. An essay describing a really genuine Cure for Deaf- 
ness, Singing in &irs, &c., no matter bow severe or long-standing, will 
be sent post free.— Artificial Ear-drums and similar appliances entirely 
superseded. Address THOMAS KEMPE, Victoria CHAAinRS, 
9 Southampton Building, Holborn, London, 
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peering from a distance, utuler the rays of the moon, like t mound 
of silver ; these arc some oF the pictures presented by the author 
in Cebinnarnasta, Babu Ghatak’s extreme fondness for colloquialism 
has, in many places, marred the beauty of the writing. Many 
words have been admitted that are unknown in other 
districts of Bengal. His Sarbani is a better production. Though 
the story is a simple domestic one, still it has merits of its own. 
The book is written in a delightful and easy style. The 
description of Sarbani is so natural and enchanting that the 
reader cannot but follow the narrative till the end. Sarbani 
surpasses her sister Kaf>,ilini in natural attractions. Sarbants 
character is pure and unalloyed. Kipalini is a jealous woman. 
She suspects the love of her husband, and, therefore, ruin 
overtakes her and engulphs her unfortunate husband also. 

The author’s third book goes by the name of Ami. It contains 
some very good essays on social and domestic subjects. These 
will repay perusal. 

All the three productions are worthy of Babu Ghatak. His 
literary reputation stands high. He has done much lor the Bengali 
language by his varied publications consisting of biographies and 
novels. These are sure to please a large class of readers. 
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WATER-SUPPLY AND WATER CESS. 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

Circular No. 10 T. — M. 

From H. H. Risley, Esqtc., c.i.e., Secretary to the Government 


To all Commissioners of Divisions, 


of Bengal, 


Darjeeling, May, 2a, 1896. 
[ Conclttded from page 26a,\ 


16, If, however, the scheme of permissive local rating is al- 
lowed to stand by itself without being hampered and discredited 
by the odium attaching to the imposition of a general cess, the 
Lieutenant-Governor believes not only (hat there will be no serious 
difficulty in extending it wherever Union Committees arc con- 
stituted, but that a modifted form of it may be introduced into all 
villages of a certain size, whether situated in Board districts or in 
districts to which the Local Self-Government Act has not yet been 
extended. The provisions necessary to legalise this action arc con- 
tained in sections 36, 44, 56, $7, 104— 1 19, 119A— 1191, 13Q, 133, 
and 1 34 of the annexed draft amendment of the Local Self-Gov- 
ernment Act, Instead of taking these sections in order, it will 
he convenient first to explain the object and scope of the group 
of sections numbered 104 to 119, which will take the place of 
Part Ilf, Chapter III of the present Act, dealing with the dqcics 
and powers of Union Committees. 

17. Sections 104 and 104A are intended in the first place to 
remove a technical difficulty which has arisen from the confused 
parentage of the sections of the Local Self-Government Act which 
deal with the powers of Union Committees. The obvious inten- 
tion of certain sections is chat there shall be a chain of d ‘legation, 
ani that the District Boards shall delegate, if they think proper, 
certain powers to Local Boards, who shall in their turn bestow such 
cf them as they think fit upon Union Committees. On the other 
hand, there are some sections which appear to give to Union 
Committees independent powers either absolutely or subject to 
rules to be made by the Local Government. Sections 108, 109, 
1 12, 1 14 and 1 1 5 arc instances in point. Moreover, the working 
of Chapter III of Part III is complicated by the fact that in 
many districts it has been found unadvisable to entrust to Local 
Boards the administration of primary education and sanitation, 
while nowhere do they deal with the registration of births and 
deaths ) and thus, if section 104 be literally construed, it would 
appear that wherever Local Boards have not taken these matters 
under their direct control and administration, they devolve upon 
Un’on Committees. In order, therefore, to place the law on an 
intelligible basis, and at the same time to enable the District Boards 
either to deal direct with Union Committees or to delegate their 
powers wholly or partially to Local Boards, section 904 has been 
amended so as to place Union Committees directly under the 
District Board, and section 104A has been added so as to enable 
the District Boitrd, where it thinks fit, to delegate its powers of con- 
trol to a Local Board. 

l9. Sections 103 to* 117 repeat the provisions of the present 
law either unchanged or with such modifications as are rendered 


necessary by draft sections 104 and 104A. In section I14 a 
further change has been introduced. In its present form it re- 
quires every Union Committee to provide for the registration of 
births and deaths, and to submit such returns as the Local Board 
may direct. But the registration of births and deaths is not, and 
never has been, under the Local Board, and consequently if 
section 104 be strictly interpreted, section I14 would uncondition- 
ally impose upon Union Committees the duty of registering birthi 
and deaths. In fact, however, registration of both births and 
deaths is carried out by the police under the control of the Magis- 
trate, and there is no intention of transferring the work to the 
District or Local Boards. In 189a it waa found necessary to 
relieve Municipalities of this duty, as most of them were quite 
incapable of conducting it properly s and there is no reason to 
suppose that District or Local Boards would do much better, 
Bengal Act IV of 1873, which provides for the compulsory regis- 
tration of births and deaths, has not yet been extended to any 
rural area ; but should this hereafter be found desirable, the District 
Magistrate, and not the District or Local Board, would be tho 
controlling authority. For these reasons section I14 has been 
altered so as to provide that a Union Committee shall register 
births ani deaths only if required tod) so b)r the District Ma- 
gistrate — an occHsion which is most unlikely to arise, 

19. Section 118 deals with the powers of a Union Contmittco 

in respect of water-supply, and is intended to tak® the 
place of section 118 of the present Act, which, as has been ex- 
plained, is too limited in its scope to he of any practical use. The 
new section is based upon sections 510!' the English Public Health 
Act, 1875, and 8 of the Local Government Act, 1894* most 
important provision is clause (iii), the object of which is to enable 
the Union Committee to utilise for public purposes any source of 
water-supply, whether public or private, within thoUnian, provided 
that they do not interfere with the exercise of certain specified 
rights. The rights so specified— fishing, irrigation, and the ex- 
clusive use of tanks resorted to hy tho female members of a housc- 
hold— are understood to be those to which the proprietors of tanks 
in Bengal attach most importance, and it is hoped that if these 
arc expressly reserved, the powers given to Union Committees of 
utilising private sources of water may meet with general acceptance. 
The measure is no doujjt a strong one, and goes beyond sec- 
tion 8 (r) of the Local Government Act, 1894, in so far as it res- 
tricts the saving of private rights to certain specified cases. Ex- 
perience, however, has shown that owners of tanks in the mufassal 
arc frequently deterred from placing them at ihe disposal of local 
authorities, by the fear that they will thus loac valuable fishing 
rights, and the Lieutenant-Governor hopes that in practice this 
clause will render it possible for Union Committees to order the 
reservation of private tanks for drinking purposes without^ interfer- 
ing with riglus of fishing and irrigation. The concluding words 
of this clause have reference to zanana tanks, in respect of which 
no public rights can be exercised. Such tanks are usually more or 
less enclosed, and it is unlikely that any Union would 

wish to interfere with them except in pursuance of a private 
quarrel. Sub-section (a) of section 118 reproduces section 119 
the existing Act with the changes necessary to adapt it to the 
new section 118. 

20. Section 118A is based upon section 5 

the Central Provinces Village Sanitation Act, modified in the follow- 
ing respects : — 

(1) The proceeds of the tax may be applied to all the purposes of 
Chapter III, except village roads, which should be paid for by 
a erant from the Road Cess income at the disposal of the District 

Board. . j 

(2) The character of the tax is defined and its amount limited 

as in section 85 {a) of the Bengal Municipal Act, instead of leaving 
the limit to be fixed by rule. ^ f 

(3) The sanction of the Commissioner of the Division is sub- 
stituted for that of the Local Govcrnnicnt. 

21. Sections 118B, 118C, and 118D.— The first of these is 
based on section 6 of the Central Provinces Act, already referred 
to, and gives the Local Government power to make rules for deal- 
ing with the Union Fund, for regulating conservancy, and for 
defining and punishing nuisances. These powers will, it is under- 
stood, cover whatever provisions may be necessary to prevent the 
pollution of the village water-supply. Sub-section (3) ofecc- 
lion 118B enables the Union Committee to realize arrears of the 
tax as if they were arrears of chaukidari tax under Bengal Act Vl 
of 1S70. This procedure is simpler than that prescribed in sec- 
tion 6 (3) of the Central Provinces Act ; it is one with which the 
rural population are already familiar, and its adoption will faciliratc 
the transfer of the powers of chaukidari panebayau to Uw*' 
Committees, should this measure hereafter be found 
Sections n8C and 118D arc based upon sections 46A and 460 
of Bengal Act VI of 1870, and provide for the not improbable 
contingency of the Union Committee being unwilling to take 
the trouble and incur the odintii qf collecting the wx them- 

^ 22. Chapter niA, comptiiing Sections 1 19— UjH, 
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the «*iiit«tion of vftlagei not included in Onioni, and is intend- 
ed td be applicable not oriiy to Board districta, but also 
to the districts of the Chota Nagpur Division and Jalpaiguri, 
Darjcclicg and the Sontlial Parganas, where the Local Self- 
Government aAct is not in force, Tlic entire chapter has been 
drafted on the lines of the Central Provinces Village Sanitation 
Act, with such alterations as arc necessary to adapt it to the con- 
dition of this Province. For example, in section II9B, which is 
modelled on section 4. of the Central Provinces Act, the mainten- 
ance of roads has been omitted from the purposes for which a tax 
is to be imposed, because .in Bengal village roads are already a 
charge on the Road Cess, fn section I19C, corresponding to 
section 5 of the Central Provinces Act, the maximum limit of the 
tax has been fixed by law instead of being left to be determined 
by rule, and the assessment has been made subject to the sanction 
of the Commissioner of tlic Division. Sections 119D, 119K, and 
I19F correspond to sections I18B, 118C, and I18D, the object of 
which has already been explained. 

23. Sections 36, 44, 56, 57, 130, 133, and 134 merely introduce 
into the corresponding sections of the present Act the alterations 
which are rendered necessary by the provisions of the new 
Chapters III and IflA. 

24. It will be observed that the scheme of permissive local 
rating now put forward differs from that proposed by Sir Sceuart 
Baylcy in the following particulars : — 

(<j) the power of taxation is conferred on Union Committees 
as such, and is not made dependent first on the authorization of 
the District Board, and then on the sanction of Government ; 

(^) the amount to be raised by taxation is to be fixed by 
the Union Committee subject to the control of the Commissioner 
of the Division, instead of being fixed by the District Board with 
the sanction of Government ; 

(r) no deduction is proposed for supervision and inspection ; 

(t/) a maximum limit is fixed for each aasessec ; 

(r) the proceeds of the tax may be applied to all purposes in- 
cluded in chapter III, with the exception of village roads, and their 
application is not restricted to sanitation and primary edu- 
cation i 

(/) the powers of the Union Committees in respect of water- 
supply arc materially extended ; 

(g) the present scheme is more comprehensive in that it pro- 
vides for the water supply and sanitation of villages in Board 
districts which are not included in Unions, and also of villages 
in districts to which the Local Self-Government Act has not been 
extended. 

23. The fourth suggestion was that District Boards should be 
allowed in their own right to establish toll-bars on bridges con- 
structed by them, until the cost of the bridge, including the capital 
and interest expended thereon, as well as the cost of maintenance 
and of renewal if necessary, has been recovered. Tolls on roads 
and bridges arc leviable on roads made or repaired at the expense 
of Government under Act VIII of 1831, which is still in force ; 
and under this Act toll gates were formerly established in most 
districts on local and district roads. The receipts appear to have 
reached their highest figure in 1870*71, when they amounted to 
Rs. 92,189. At this time the Road Cess Act of 1871 was passed 
and it was the frequently declared policy of Sir George Campbell 
that as this Act came into force the existing system of tolls should 
be abolished. This policy was slowly given cflFcct to, for the Road 
Cess Committees generally murmured against it, and as recently 
as 1877-78 the receipts from tolls in Bengal amounted to Rs. 62,237. 
In 1879-80 all tolls on roads and bridges were abolished under 
the orders of Sir Ashley Eden, on the ground that “ toll-bars were 
a great hindrance to trade and traffic, and, managed as they must 
be, were sure to produce much extortion, oppression and fraud.’* 
In Bombay and Madras the law allows tolls to be levied by the 
District Boards on both roads and bridges, and the net revenue of 
the Madras Boards from this source amounts to more than six 
lakhs of rupees. From a financial point of view, therefore, the 
reimposition of tolls would be likely to yield a considerable revenue 
to the Boards in Bengal. Sir Steuart Baylcy, however, was not 
prepared to reverse a policy which had been deliberately followed 
for many years. He considered the arguments against the pro- 
posal too strong to be resisted, and held that the reimposition of 
tolls on roads or bridges as a source of revenue, and not merely 
for the recovery of the cost of construction, would be a retrograde 
measure and obstructive to trade. While holding, however, that 
tolls on roads could in no case be justified, he thought that there 
were no similar objections to the proposal that District Boards 
should be empowered to levy colls on a bridge erected in place of 
a ferry# It seems, however, to the Lieutenant-Governor that in 
the discussions of 1890 the case against the imposition of tolls as 
a source of revenue was stated in too abstract and general a form 
and that insufficient weight was given to the practical argument 
in favour of such a measure, that the people would rather pay 
tolls than be saddled with an additional local rate to be collected 
with the rent. As Mr. Wace pointed out in 1889, “ one racom- 
meodation of the toll to the raiyat will be that it hits the baniya 


harder than the Road Cess docs. The baniya, of course, will cry 
to pass it on, but of this the raiyat will be unaware ; and even 
if he should feel it less than another turn of the tahsildar’s screw.” 
A similar opinion, which may probably be taken as representative, 
was expressed by Mr. Ashutosh Gupta, then Officiating Collector 
of Jcssorc, who observed : — “ The entire cost of constructing 
roads and bridges is borne by the agricultural classes, while the 
commercial classes, who profit most by the opening up and main- 
tenance of communications, contribute nothing. It is only fair 
that the traders should contribute a portion of the District Fund.’^ 
As regards risk of oppression, Mr. Wace argued that there was 
less at a toll-bar on dry land than at a ferry, “ The ferryman 
sitting in his boat, six yards from shore, is much more likely to 
dictate his own terms and levy excessive toll than the man at 
a bar, and I maintain that the levy of excessive tolls is even 
now rare.” 

26. There appear to be three forms in which the power to 
levy tolls might be conferred upon District Boards, with or without 
the antecedent sanction of Government ; thus : — 

(1) I'olls may be levied on roads and bridges, without restric- 
tion as to the recovery of initial cost, on the system sanctioned by 
Madras Act V of 1884. 

(2) Tolls may be levied on roads and bridges, until the initial 
cost has been replaced, as is contemplated by sections 158 — 172 ut 
the Bengal Municipal Act III of 1884. 

(3) Tolls may be levied on bridges only until the cost of con- 
struction, maintenance and renewal has been recovered with in- 
terest, as proposed in head IV of Sir S. Baylcy’s scheme as sum- 
marised in paragraph 11 of this letter. 

The Lieutenant-Governor thinks that reasonable grounds exist 
for adopting the second of these methods, and for allowing the 
levy of tolls to continue until the Board have recovered the initial 
cost of constructing the bridge or road, and the capitalised value 
of the estimated cost of maintenance and of renewal in the case 
of bridges required to be periodically renewed, together with in- 
terest on such expenditure. The necessary provisions are con- 
tained in sections 86A to 86IC on the draft annexed, which are 
based upon sections 138 to 170 of the Bengal Municiapal Act, 
and, like those, require the previous sanction of the Local Gov- 
ernment in each case. Section 138 (//) supplements these by con- 
ferring on the Local Government power to prescribe the mode 
of ascertaining the capitalised value of maintenance and of deter- 
mining what class of bridges requires periodical renewal. 

27. The proposals discussed in the foregoing paragraphs would, 
in the Lieutenant-Governor’s opinion, be sufficient in themselves 
to place the question of local taxation in the rural portions of 
Bengal on a sound and permanent footing, and to provide both 
District Boards and Union Committees with a fairly progressive 
income for expenditure on local purposes. As, however, the entire 
scheme is of a permissive character, it seems desirable to leave as 
much latitude as possible to local authorities, and to give them 
the power to vary their modes of taxation in accordance with 
special conditions, subject of course to the sanction of Government 
in each case. In this view, I am to mention the three following 
taxes, power to impose which might, if opinions are favourable 
to them, be embodied in the amendment of the Local Self- 
Government Act which is now before a Select Committee of the 

. Bengal Council. 

28. Fees on musical processions winch have been sanctioned 
by the police have been levied for the last thirty years by the 
Municipal Commissioners of Patna, and in 1894-95 such fees 
amounted to Rs. 1,589. Similar fees were levied in 1890 by the 
Dinapore Nizamiit Municipality on the scale noted in the margin ; 
but this practice was discontinued in 1892, under the orders o( 
the Commissioner of Patna, who, however, recommended, with 
reference to the Bill to amend the Municipal Act, which was then 
before the Legislative Council, that a provision should be intro- 
duced legalising the general imposition of such fees by Municipal 
Commissioners. Towards the end of 1893, Mr. Forbes’s proposal 
was referred for consideration to the Select Committee on the 
Bill, but they expressed no opinion on the subject, and the matter 
seems to have been overlooked. It has since been suggested that 
the opportunity of the Act being now under amendment might 
properly be taken to introduce a section empowering Municipal 
Commissioners to levy fees on musical processions sanctioned by 
the police, in accordance with a scale to be approved by the 
Commissioner of the Division. In my letter No. 3T. — M. of the 
28th April last, circulating for opinion the draft Bill to amend the 
Municipal Act, which was introduced into Council on the 1 ith 
April, this proposal has been referred to, and District Officers, 
Municipal Commissioners, and public bodies have been asked for 
an expression of opinion on the subject. So far as the Lieutenant- 
Governor has been able to ascertain at present, native feeling is 
decidedly in favour of an impost of this kind, and it is believed 
chat such fees would be paid without a murmur, if Union Com- 
mittees were invested with the powers which it is proposed to con- 
fer upon Municipalities. The proceeds no doubt would be small 
in any given place, but the possible sources of income available 
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to a Union Coniniittce arc so few that, in the Lieutenant-Governors 
opinion, it would be unwise to reject any means ol adding to them 
that is likely to meet with popular acceptance. 

29. Marriage rax.— A further suggestion of a somewhat similar 
type is to permit Union Committees to levy a tax on marriages 
celebrated within the Union in proportion to the expenditure in- 
curred, and in accordance with a scale to be fixed by them with 
the approval of the Commissioner of the Division. The Lieutenant- 
Governor is aware that as a measure of Imperial taxation the im- 
position of a tax upon marriages has bccti discussed and rejected 
on the ground that it would not yield much revenue unless as- 
sessed and collected in such a way as to reach the poorest classes 
in the country ; and that, if so collected, it would be cxtrcin-*ly 
unpopular. It may be doubted, however, whether these objec- 
tions, the force of which His Honour fully admits, are at all 
applicable to a marriage tax as a mode of permissive local taxation 
introduced, assessed and collected by a rural representative body, 
and expended by thetn for the benefit of the community which 
they represent. In favour of such a tax, so administered, it may 
be urged that something practically indistinguishable from it al- 
ready exists in the form of the so-called subscription or chanda 
which is levied in most villages on the occasion of all domcstic 
cerctnonies which involve any kind of entertainment, including 
not only marriage but zho ann,iprasiina, the giving of tlic first rice, 
and upana^ufin, the investing of a boy of the higher castes with a 
sacred thread. In the hands of a committee of villagers iiuimaicly 
acquainted with the circumstances of every assessec, the proceeds 
of a marriage tax would probably be quite large enough to form 
a substantial addition to the income of the Union ; the expenditure 
which it would affect is purely luxurious ; and the control of the 
Commissioner, to whom tlic scale of fees would be submitted 
for approval, would be a sufficient guarantee against any unreason- 
able exaction. Finally, it is quite possible, as has been observed 
in previous discussions on the subject, that the levy of such a tax 
may be found in practice to appeal to the popular instinct of dis- 
play, and that the official receipt showing that a particular person 
has paid the tax on a certain outlay as stated by himself or ap- 
praised by the Committee, may come to be regarded in popular 
estimation as evidence that the individual has discharged a social 
obligation with suitable pomp and circumstance. The tax may 
thus not only swell the income available lor village purposes, but 
may also indirectly tend to bring about a reduction of wasteful 
expenditure. 1 am to add that in 1889 * proposal that the District 
Board should be authorised to levy a tax on marriages within the 
district was brought forward, in connexion with the scheme of 
local taxation then under consideration by Babu Ram Chandra 
Mukherji, Government Pleader of Nadia, and Vice-Chairman of 
the District Board, who wrote as follows on the subject “ People 
spending hundreds and thousands on marrying their sons and 
daughters will gladly contribute a certain amount to the district 
fund on such happy occasions. It was, and still is, the practice in 
this country to contribute a certain amount to village pathsalas 
on the occasion of marriages, and we, the village people, invari- 
ably levy a certain amount of money from the bridegroom’s party 
whenever a marriage takes place. The amount is now-a-days paid 
as a gift, and it depends entirely on the option of the h/r/a of 

the bridegroom’s party and his circumstances. * * 

In my opinion, in all m.irriages in which the expenditure is below 
Rs. 50, the rate of contribution ought to be four annas, and in all 
other cases the rate should be the same as prescribed by Article 1 3 
of Act I of 1879, prescribing value of stamps for bonds.” 

30. Wheel tax.— A third suggestion, which seems to the 
Lieutenant-Governor to deserve consideration, is the proposal to 
sanction the levy of a wheel tax in the form of a yearly or half 
yearly fee for the registration of carts. Such a tax could of 
"course only be levied in districts where tolls were not intro- 
duced and there would be some difficulty in dealing with carts 
which only occasionally ply for hire. On the other hand, it may 
be urged— 

{/i) that It would be popular with the District Boards, and that 
public opinion would generally be in favour of it on the groufid 
that country carts with their narrow tyres and heavy loads damage 
the roads more than any other form of traffic ; 

(/&) that in many of the drier districts a substitute is needed for 
tolls, which can so easily be avoided that it would not pay a 
District Board to establish them on roads, wliilc even on bridges 
thev would only be effective during a part of the year ; 

(r) that such a tax is levied in Municipalities and regarded as 
an important source of income, and chat its adoption by District 
Boards would put an end to the difficulties of assessing the tax fairly 
which are rcferi'cd to at length in paragraph 25 of the Resolution 
on the working of Municipalities during 1894-95; 

[a) that the opportunities for extortion, and the expenses of 
collcrring the tax, would be reduced to a minimum, as a gratuity 
couM only be exacted once or twice a year when the cart was 
* registered, and whan once the system of resgistration bad been 
fully introduced, the tax would practically collect itself, as the 
car/ers wmild take carl to renew their tickets periodically ; 


(r) that if the tax fell solely on the owners of carts, they couH 
well afford to pay it ; while on the other hand, if its burden were 
shifted to the producer or consumer of the goods carted, neither 
of them would be aware of its incidence. 

31. In conclusion, I am to say that the Lieutenant-Governor 

is so impressed with thj necessity ol substantially increasing the 
resources of District Boards and Union Committees in Bengal, and 
thus enabling them to promote village sanitation and water-supply, 
that he considers it essential that the present opportunity of in- 
troducing a comprehensive measure of permissive local taxatioti 
should not be allowed to pass without pressing the question to a 
decisive issue. The exceptionally dry weather which now pre- 
vails has brought home to the population of Bengal the serious 
danger to health which arises from an inadequate and impure supply 
of drinking water. Neither Government nor ihe District Boards 
can hope with the resources at their disposal to reconstruct the sani- 
tary arrangements or to reform the water-supply of villages in 
rural Bengal. That task must be left to the people themselves ; 
but given suitable machiticry such as tlie legislation now proposed 
would call into existence, the Lieutenant-Governor is not without 
hope that the village authorities, taught by the experience ol the 
last few months, will be ready to make effectual use of their 
powers, and thus to bring about within a reasonable time a sensible 
improvement in the material conditions of rural existence in Bengal. 

32. I am accordingly to request that the Lieutenant-Governor 
may be fovoured wicb an expression of your opinion, and of that 
cf the District Boards of your Division, in order that, if possible, 
the requisite provisions, somcwliat in the form ol the annexed 
draft, may be embodied in the amendment of the Local Self Gov- 
ernment Act now under considcratio.., and passed into law during 
next cold weather. Your report should reach this office not later 
than the first week of August. 


HAPPIEST OF ALL. 


There is no time in the twenty-four Innirs when one ought to feel so 
tliotoughly sriti>tied and content as iiiiniedutely after a good, hearty 
inc.il. And all nealthy pei sotis do feel so. Tno oody’s demands have 
been met, and we aie easy and comfortable, as though we had paid off 
an old dun and had money left. We are accessible, humane, and good 
iiatnred. Tnen, if ever we will grant a request without grumbling. 
“ True benevolence, ” says a crusty old friend of mine, ** is located in .t 
capable stomach lecently filled.” 

Yes, but wli It of the incap ible’&tnmachs, of which tliere are so 
•—stomachs that aisappmnt and plague their owners, till the act of 
feeding, so delightful to otliers, beconif s an act to avoid the necessity 
of which they aie almost willing to die? Ah, that is quite another thing, 
Tnese poor souls ar« they who say, as Miss Wallace says in this 
letter of iters, was no longer to he counted uiiioiig those who have 
■ple.isute in eating. Far from it. As forme I was afraid to eat. I felt 
the of food, of course— the weakness and sinking that accompanied 
abstioence— but what was I to do? The moment 1 ale, my distiessand 
pain commenced. No matter how li^hi the repast was, nor how carthil 
i was not to hurry in taking ii, the icsuli was the same. The distress 
and gnawing pains followed, with discomfort in the chest, and a lease 
of choking, as if some bits of food had lodged there and were irriiaiing 


‘SSo objectioable and repugnant to me was the act of eating that fnf 
ays logcilier I didn’t touch a morsel of solid food, subsisting entirely on 
iiik and soila water. Owing to this enforced lark of nnuMshmeiii Ignc 
xtreiiiely weak, and al>ont as thin as I conld be. I must not forget to say 
iiat this iiappened to me, or rather it be^^an to happen in July, 1886, when 
was living at Wellington, in Snropsaire. It came on, as you may say, 
radually and not with any sudden or acme symptoms I found myself 
)w, languid, and tired. Then came the failure of my appetite and the 
iher iliings 1 have named, 

“ I took the usu il medicines for indigestion, but they had no good 
ffeci. After six months’ experience of this kind of misery I read in a 
iookabc»m Mmher Seigel’s .Syrup as a remedy for this disease, and got 
I bottle from Mr. Hates the chemist, in Wellington. H'tving used it a 
cw days 1 felt great relief, and when I had consumed two bottles I was 
imirely well. .Since then I have heartily commended Moihpi- S^iRH 
syiup to many fi lends, who have invariably been cored, as rwas. You 
)ave my permission to publish mv letter, if ymi desire to do so. 
Signed) Minnie Wallace, Nurse, The Union Workhouse. Oldham, 

Fenruaiy 22nd, 1895.” ** u • 

in a comiminic..ii'>n dated January 8tli, 1895. Mrs. Henrietta 
McC illam, of 40, Dnwnsfield Road, Waltliamsiow, near London, stales 
;hat her daugiiter Emma fell ill in the spring of i88l5 with the same 
lyinpoms described i»y Miss Wallace. She craved food, 
w.'is placed before her, she turned from it almost with loathing. As 

time ‘went on. ” so rims the molhei’s letter, “ my daughter became so 

weak she conld hardly walk. Neither home medicines nor those of the 

ioctors did anv good. Her sufferings continued for over eight years, 

“III June, 1894, she began taking Mother Seigel's Syrup, of whicn 
we had just read in a little hook that was left Hi the house^ In 
she was better, and in less than two months she was enjoying better 
health than ever before. She has since ailed nothing and ^aii eat any 
kind of food. (Signed) (Mrs.) Henreilta MacCallam.” , 

“ Happy,” sings Homer “Jwere they who fell under the high ’’^**']* *^ 
Troy.” Happier are they who have never fallen under the crushing 
weight of indigestion or dyspepsia. Happiest, perhaos, of all J 

who have been lifted up by Mother Scigel’s remedy and placed 
once again they can eat, drink and be merry. And If all these coit d 
gathered together they would mak8 u greater host then the Greek 
ever dreeined ofi 
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Kfc P. Pars Free Higher Class 
English School. 

ShCUNDARPORE. 

^HE PROPRIETOR OF THE ABOVE 

1 Schmil will admit ten Btudents in the 
First or Entrance class whose expenses for 
frtod, clolhesj books, stationery, etc., for one 
year, as also medical charges, if any, and the 
fees for appearing in the Entrance examina- 
tion, will ail be supplied by him. No student 
will be admitted without a certificate fiom 
Baboo Kisari Mohan Ganguli, B.L., of No. 
232, R*ja R^tjendra Mullick’s Street, Chore- 
bagan, Calcutta. 

. None need apply who has not cveiy chance 
of passing ill the First Oivision. 

Befoie admission evciy student, by himself 
or his guaidian, shall have to enter into an 
agreement to the effect that if, except fur 
sufficient reason, such as certified illness, etc., 
he leaves tlie school without appearing at the 
next Entrance examination, he shall have to 
lefund the charges inconed for his hoard, etc. 
Seenndarpote is about eight miles to the south- 
west of Taikessur. Applications for admission 
should he addressed to Baboo KISARI 
MOHAN GANGULI, b.l., at the above 
address, within June 30th following. 
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OPINION ON THE BOOK. 

It is a most interesting record of the life of 
a remarkable man.— Mr. H. Babington Smith, 
Private Secretary to the Viceroy, cth October 
1895. 

Dr. Mookerjee was a famous letter-writer, 
and there is a breezy freshness and originality 
about iiis correspondence whicli make it 
very interesting reading.— Sir Alfred VV. Corft, 
K.c I.E., Director of Public Instuction, Bengal, 
26ih September, 1895, 

It is not that amid the pressure of harassing 
official duties an English Civilian can find 
either time or nppoitiiniiy to pay so graceful 
a tribute to the memory of a native personality 
as F. H. Skrine lias done in his biography of 
the late Dr. Sambhu Chunder Mookerjee, the 
well-known Bengal journalist (Calcutta : 
Thacker, Spink and Co.) ; nor are there many 
who are more worthy of being thus honoured 
than the late Editor of Reis and Rayyet. 

VVe may at any rale cordially agree with Mr, 
SIcrine that the story of Mookerjee’s life, with 
all its lights and shadows, is pregnant with 
lessons for those who desire to know the real 
India. 

No weekly paper, Mr. Skrine tells ns, not 
even the Hindoo Patriot., in its palmiest days 
under Kristodas Pal, enjoyed a degree of m- 
flnence in any way approaching that which was 
soon attained by AV/r and Rayyet, 

A man of large heart and great qualiti- 
es, his death from pneumonia in the early 
spring in the last year was a distinct and 
heavy loss to Indian journalism, and it wa* 
an admirable idea on Mr. Skrine’s part to put 
bis Life and Letters noon record.— The Times 
oj India^ (Bombay) September 30, 1895. 

It IS rarely that the life of an Indian journal- 
ist becomes worthy of publication ; it is more 
rarely still that such a life conies to be written 
by an Anglo-Indian and a tnember of the 
Indian Civil Service. Bur, it has come to 
piss that in the land of the Bengali Bahns, 
the life of at least one man among Indian 
journalists has been considered worthy of 
being wiiilen by an Englishman.— The 
Madras Standard, (Madras) September ao 

1895. ^ * 

The late Editor of Reis and Rayyet was a 
prof.umd student and an accomplished writer 
who has left his mark on Indian journalism! 

In that he has found a Civilian like Mr. 
Skrine in record the story of his life he is 
inore fortnnale than the great Kristodas Pal 
himself.— The Trtbune^ (Lahore) October 2, 

1895. 

For much of the biographical matter that 
issues so freely from the press an apology is 
needed. Had no biography of Or. Mookerjee, 
the Editor of Reis and Rayyet, appeared, an 
explanation would have been looked for. A man 
of his remarkable personality, who was easily 
first among native Indian journalists, and in 
many respects occupied a higher plane than 
they did, and looked at public affairs from a 
different point of view from theirs, could not 
be suffered to sink into oblivion without some 
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Bttfi.nnt to perpitii'itr In? ii»'’m>ry tiy the neiiiil 
expedient of n *' lif<* ” Tlie difficuUies coimuou 
to all biographers h we io tins case been in- 
creased by special circntnsiinces, in)t the least 
of winch H ih a the anth »r belongs to a differ- 
ent rac^ from the subject. It is true that 
among E'isilidnnen there were many admirers 
of the learned Doctor, and that he on his side 
un'lerstO(»d the English character as few 
foreigners understand it. Hnt in sp'te of tins 
and itis remarkable assimilation of Flnglish 
modes of thought and expressmo. Df. Mooker- 
jpe remained to the l.tst a Rrihman of the 
Hrahinans-^a conservatino of toe best of his 
niheriiance that wins iiotlnng bat respect and 
approv il. lo cons"(|nence of this, his ide.d 
biographer would have lieen ooe of his own 
disciples, with the same iniienied symptlliies, 
and trained like him in W-^tem lenmng. It 
li-^ngal had pr«uliiced sncli another oiao as Dr. 
Mookerjee, it was he wiio should have written 
his life. 

Tne bio«jranhv is wirm'y appreciative 
witlioiit being needlessly land itory ; it gives 
on the whole i co npifie pictnie of the man ; 
and ill tiie bnni; th-re is not a <lnll page, 

A few of tlie letters addr''S'ied to Dr. Moo- 
kc'jee aie of sncli mioor impnriance to it liiey 
might li.ive been omitted with- advantage, but 
not a word of his owo letters conid have been 
spired. T » aay that he wi lies idiom itic Eng- 
lish IS to say wnat is short of the troth. His 
diction is easy and roitect, clear and slraigh.l- 
forward. vvilhont Oriental Inxnriance or striving 
.after effect. Peril ips he is never so charming 
.as when he is laying down the laws of literary 
form to voong aspirants to f.im^. The letter 
00 page 285, for instance, is a delighifiil piece 
of criticism: it is delicate plain- ipeakiog, and 
he accomplislies the difficult f^ai of telling a 
wrmld-hc poet that his prodnciioos aie not 
in the smallest degree poetry, without one 
may cnncinde, either offending the youth or 
repressing his aidoor. 

For Minch more that is well worth reading we 
must refer readers to the volume itself. Intrin- 
sic »lly it is n nook worth boving and reuimg. 
—The Pioneer, (Allahabad) 0 't. 5, 1895. 

The career of An Indian Jonrmlist” as 
desriibed by F H. Sknne of the Indian Civil 
Service is ex^ceediogly inreiesting. 

Mooketjee s letters are m irveU of pure dic- 
tion whirl] is h-igbten^d by his n''rvons style. 

The life has been loM by Mr. Sknne in a very 
pleasant iiiaiiner and wliicb slmnld make it po- 
pular not only with Bengalis but with all those 
who are able to aporeri ate merit nnmarred by 
orient ilion atid e iniestof ss nospoiled by 
Irirshness.— Tlie illuh'imtn<i<i'in, (Madr.is) Oct. 


Si *395. 

The work leaves nothing to be desired either 
ill the way of completeness, impartiality, or 
lifelik'* 0'«rir lyal of ch iiact^’r. 

Mr. Skriiirt deals with his interes’ing subject 
with the unfailing insinua of the bio^r iplier. 
Every side nf Dr. Mooke.je^’s co nplex 
character is treated with sympathy tempered 
by discrimination. 

Mr, Skrine's narrative certainly impresses 
one with the individuality of reoi ukable 01 in. 

Mookerjee’s own letters show that he had 
not only acquired a commaod of clear and 
flexible Englisli but that he had also assimi- 
laied thii stuidy independenre of thmighi 


and ch ira«-ter which is supposed to be a pecu- 
|i ir p issessioo of natives of Great Bntain. 
His re nling and the stores of his general in- 
f.Moianon appear to have been, considering 
Ills npivirtnniiies, little less th in marvellons. 

One of the first lo express his condolence 
wiiii the fimdy of the dec'^ased writer was the 
present Viceroy, Lord Elgin. Mookerjee ap- 
pears to have woo the affection not only of 
the dignitaries with whom he came in contact, 
blit also of tliose in low estate. 

The iinoressioii left upon the mind upon 


laying down the book is that of a good and 
aole man whose career has been graphically 
portrayed.— The En^^hihman, (Calcutta) Oc- 
t(i»>er 15, 1895. 

The career of an eminent Bengali editor, 
wlio died in 1894, throws a enrions light upon 
Ihe race elements and hereditary influences 
Which affect the criticisms of Indian joiiriiaL 
ixfS' iiff British rtfl€. 

Xygr ♦* Life and Letters of Dr. S. C. Moo. 
• orin'ic jiut>«dited by a disiingnisbed 

ciWw ili Caloiitia, takes ut behind the scenes 
of fedian journalism. ^ 

Tl 19 a arrative, written with insight and 


complete mastery of the facts, of how a clever 
youth gradiiilly grew into one n the ablest 
leadet-wiiieis in Bengal, and still more gradii- I 
ally matured into one of me fairest-minded 
efiiiors that western education in India has 
yet produced. If the training and experience 
wliicli develop the j«mrnalisl in England are 
sometimes varied, they seem in India to have 
an even wider range. 

Bill the object of this notice is to show how 
a great Bengali j'mrnalist is made ; space fot- 
bids us to enter upon his actual peiforin uices. 
They will he foooil set fonb at sofficieni 
length, ami with in ich felicity of expression, 
in Ml. Skrine’s adtiiirable monograpn. It is 
characteristic of the noble service to wliicn 
.Mr. Skiine belongs, that sneb a book should 
hive issued from its tanks. I)*'. Mookerjee 
was no optimist. O le of his brilliant speeches 
contained the following senieoce : — “ India 
lias oeilber the sod nor the el isiiciiy eoj lyed 
by young an I vig irons com nuuities, but pie- 
sent ilie and rocks and deserts of an effete 
Cl viliz itioo, li.u'dty stirred to a seiiilil.ance of 
lih by a foreign occiip ition dozing over its 
easily-g \in#‘d a l vantages.” T us was tiue of 
the pre-Muioy India of 1851. If it is no 
longer tine of the Q leen's f idia of lS95> 
owe It in no sm ill me isurc to ludi in journalists 
like. Dr. Mookeijee who have lab-iureil, amid 
some misrepieseiit.iuoo, t<] qnirkeii the. 

“ S'*'!! ilaoce of life ’ into a living reality. — The 
Ti/ne^, (London) October 14, 1895. 
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LUCY. 

The simple and beautiful ballad below is said to have been written 
by William Laidiaw, steward and friend to the author of W iverley, 
and of whom the touching anecdote is told, that on Sir Walter’s re- 
turn from Italy, during his last illness, he was capable of recognizing 
but few of his friends and relatives ; however, on Laidlaw's entering 
his room and standing at his bedside, his eye brightened, and looking 
up in his face, he exclaimed : ** Is that you. Willie I I ken Pm hame 
nee P— Boston Courier. 

T was when the wan leaf frae the biik-tree was fa’cn, 

And Martimas dow’ie had wound up the year, 

That Lucy row’d up her wee kist we’ her a’ in *t. 

And left her auld maister and neebors sae dear ; 

For Lucy had served i’ the glea a’ the simmer— 

She cam there afore the flower bloomed on the pea ; 

An orphan was she. and they had been kind till her, 

Oh. that was the thing brocht the tear to her e’e. 

She gacd by the stable where Jamie was stannin’, 

Richt sair was his kind heart, the flitin’ to see ; 

** Fare ye weel, Lucy,” quo Jamie and ran in, 

The gatherin’ tears trickled fast frae his e’e. 

As down the barn side she gaed slow wi’ her flitin’, 

“ Fare ye weel, Lucy,” was ilka birds’s sang, 

She heard the craw sayin’ ’t. high on the tree siltin’. 

And Robin was chirpin’ ’t the brown leaves among. 

O. what is ’t that pits my puir heart in a flutter ? 

And what gais the tears come sae fast to my e'e ; 

If I wasna ettled to be ony better. 

Then what gars me wish ony better to be ? 

1 ’m just like a lammie that loses its mither. 

Nae mither or friends the puir lammie can see ; 

I fear I h^^ list my puir heart a' the gither, 

Nae wonder the tear fa’s sae fast frae my e’e, 

Wi’ the rest o’ my claes I hae row’d up the ribbon. 

The boiinie blue ribbon that Jamie gae me ; 

Yesiieen, when he gae me 't, and saw I was sobbin’. 

1 ’ll never forget the wae blink o’ his e’e. 

Tho’ then he said naeihing but Fare ye weel Lucy,” 

It made me 1 neither could speak, hear nor see ; 

He could nae say mair but just ” Fare ye weel Lucv,” 

Yet that I will mind till the day that 1 dee. 

The lamb likes the gowan wi’ dew when it ’s drnnkit, 

The bare likes the brake and the braid on the lea, 

But Lucy likes Jamie— she turned and she lonkit. 

She thocht the dear place she wad never mair see. 

Ah, weel may young Jamie gang dowie and cheerless. 

And weel may he greet on the bank o’ the burn ; 

For bonnie sweet Lucy, sae gentle and peerless. 

Lies cauld in her grave, and will never return. 


WEEKLYANA. 


It is not that Britannia. 

Whose march Is o’er the mountain-waves, 

Whose home is on the deep, 

it is not that 

Britannia needs no bulwark. 

No towers along the steep. 

There is a proposal in Parliament in the shape of a Bill to fortify 
some of the cnmoianding heights b»^tween L oidon and the Souill 
Coast, in order to better prepare the ocean-warnours. 

The Mariners of England. 

That guard their native seas, 

Whose flig has braved, a thousand years. 

The battle and the breeze, 

Their glorious standard launch again 
To match another foe, * 

And sweep thioii^h the deep, 

While the stormy tempests blow ; 

While the battle rages loud and long. 

And the stormy tempests blow. 

and to make 

The meteor flag of England 
Yet more terrific burn. 

Till d inger’s troubled night depart. 

And the star of peace leturn, 

when, when. 

Their and feast shall flow 
To the fa>ne of their n.ame. 

When the storm has ceased to blow ; 

When the fiery fight is heard no more. 

And the storm has ceased to blow. 

The Prince of Wales and the Duke of Connaught have been madd 
Knights of the Giand Cross of the new Victorian Order. 

• • 

Princess Henry of B Ilienberg has Keen appointed to the Governor- 
ship of the Isle of Wight vacated by the death of her husband. 

• • 

At Cimiez, dur-ng her stay, the Q leen purchased the Villa Sicnrd 
for Piiiicess Beatrice. 

• • 

The Queen has got another great-grandchild. On the 2nd May, 
a daughter was born to the Critwu Princess of Gieece. who is n 
daughter of the Empress Frederick and sister of the Germau 
Emperor. 

• • 

A PACK of cards of the fifteenth century ” Tarrochi di M integna ” froni 
the collection of the late lady Charlotte Schreiber fetched, in a Loudon 
tale, 

Thb Hungarian Millennial Exhibition was opened in Bomi«Peil 


Subterib$rs in tfu eountiy an nqtusUd to nmit by postal monty orders, if possible, as the safest and most convenient 
inedinm, partiadariy as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department, Mo other roceipt wUi be 
given, any other being unnecessary and likely to cause confusion. 
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twilh pomp befitting the occasion. The members forming deputations 
■fium dififeieiit provinces and guests numbered about twenty thousand. 

One of the'largest dinners to the press of recent times was given on 
the 41 li of lyf ly by the largest hotel in Europe, the Hotel Cecil. Covers 
were laid for five hundred persons. Viscount H irdinge, the chairman 
of the Hotel company, presided. Tl»e hotel has splendid accommodation 
fur thousand diners. A fine orchestra has been permanently engaged. 

*** 

The PI lyf iir-Kitsnn appeal has been settled out of court. Mis. Kitson 
has agreed to receive ^9,000 in full sa*i8faction of / 12,000 awarded 
her by the Jury, who by the excessively heavy damage marked their 
disapprobation of the conduct of Dr. Playfair which deprived her 
of the means of livelihood. 

• ♦ 

Mrs. Langtry’s action against the U »inn Bank of London, for the 
loss of her ornaments, has been amicably settled. Tne bank pays 
her j^io.ooo but no costs. Tne jewels, if recovered, would go to her on 
her lefundiug the amount received 

• • 

Lieutenant Colonel Lord R.glan and M jor the Hon’ble Grenville 
Somerset, both of the R >yal M inmothshire Engineer Militia, have 
compiled slatisiics winch show that of 14,05:, 902 male adults in 
England .and W tics, only 4872 per lo.ooo are in the Mdltia. In 
Scotland with 1,942 717 adults, the percentage is 6048, while in Ireland 
with 2,318.953, it is 9316. 

*** 

Tristan d’ Acunha, a small island lying between the C.ipc of 
Good H ipe and S »ntli America, is owned by Gie.at Britain. It was 
recently visited by the Ciptain of the Dartford who found the 
population to be no more than forty-five women and fifteen men. The 
latest addition was a shipwrecked mariner who was washed ashore 
and leceived in marriage before he was dry. 

• 

• • 

Out and a London journal, writes 

The Dominion of C io irl i, tlie largest of B»itish colonial posses- 
sions, has a voluntary militia force of about 40,000 m»*n, who aie 
called up for dull sixieen days every year. In addmo'i, it maint'iins 
seveial peimanr»ni coips and schools of instruction of a mixinuim 
strength »»f 1,000 01 en. Tlie Victorim land forces nnmber between 
5000 aiid6ooo, and those of South Australia some 2.600. including a 
thousand v<iluiitecrs. tj '***i^^'*'*^’ Act oassci in 1884. keeps np 

a drilled force <»f 4500 including about 150 fully paid engineeis, 
2,500 militia, paid foi <“acli rlay’s drnl, and 2,000 volunteers assisted 
Will! naifono'., eic. In N*w S intb W l^s, the (lef'*nrr» f-uce numbers 
upwards rtf 8,000 'n'»n of wliom som** 6)0 are regulars, 4,00-) volunteers 
and 3500 rcNeivfs. N-w Z • il ind innnt.ains a voluntary force of 
IQ.OOJ m-o, besides a small p-roi inrnt m liUa for artillery and torpedo 
work. Fin ally, r isoMuii md VV^'trern A 1 trail i each rnmuains snrill 
voliioteei foire-«, ibe foini-r of about 2,003 meo and the latter of coii- 
sidoiabiy unde' r,ooo 

In nearly all the colonies the law provides that, in rase of emergency, 
the whole of iiie m » e popnl mon, nsn illv between 18 uid 55, may be 
called upon for service. T iking the fig ite^ as they stand, they «|.i not 
fnroisb a very imposing dispi ly of military streng*h ; but if the 
colonial forces ;iiG sni ill in numbers, they ate *>f excellent qoiliiy, 
Fnr the most p irt, the m-n are of snpeib physiqne, literally rc.idy to 
^go any wild e and do anything.” 

*% 

We read in the 7/w^f of India : — 

For all the grmd they aie likely to achieve in bringing to a head 
the impoiiant qn-stion of house cminections in Bombay the two ela- 
hro ale ••f polls winch have been fonnnlated by the C*rmmitiee nn- 
jvdnterl to discus*. Hie subject might never have been wnuen. Tlie 
C 'lnmnifc appear In be hopelessly divided, though one would think 
iheie conlii baldly lie two opinions on the subject. Tne fin il cnnclii- ' 
sions of the inijuiiy of the Committee are that house conneriions 
should be divided into two parts, the fir^i including all woik to be 
cm I led out 00 piililic thoroughfares which, the Committee observe, 
should he done at municipal cost out of general drainage funds ; while 
the second, consisting of all the rest of the wOik, external and internal, 
required for connecting the house, should be carried out by the house 
owner at his own cost. Tiie native lionse-owiier, however, with a few 

DEAFNESS COMPLETELY CURED! Any person liiflrering 
from Deafness, Noises in the Head, i&c., may learn of a new, simple 
treatment, which is proving very successful in completely curing cases 
of all kinds. Eull particulars, iuciqding many unsolicited testimonials 
and newspaper press notices, will be sent post free on application. 
T^c system is, without doubt, the most successful ever brought before 
Hie public. Address, Aural Specialist, Albany Buildings, 39, V ctoria, 
Street^ Wcstminsier, London, S. W* 


exceptions, is notoriously indifferent to sanitary requirements, and 
it seems prriineni to inanire by what means the Municipality would 
seek to compel him to do what he does not wr-nl to do and what he 
does not see the necessity of doing. I- the Municipality prepared to 
undertake the wholesale prosecution of every refractory householder 
in Bombay? Tlie task would be altogether too Heiculean ; and, 
moreover, would mean a delay of y^ irs in the carrying out of this 
emiiienily necessary saniiaty reform. The minority of ih;e Committee 
come to a much more sensible decision when they declare that the 
Corpor.aiion is responsible for the health of the city, and must employ 
the best agency for the construction and maintenance of house con- 
nectioiis ; in oilier words the Corporation itself must do ihe woik, and 
if the common revenue is not sufficient to meet the cost it must he 
made so by inci eased taxation.” 

Ill Calcutta, the house owner has to pay for the connection, hut per- 
haps it is not so costly as in the first city of the Empire. Before the 
water is laid in any house, the Bombay Municipality cannot do better 
than guard against waste of water. It is almost criminal in Calcutta. 

From his championing of all Indian religions, the sage of the lion- 
guarded Aryan Cottage in Mott’s Lane has come to the concitisinn 
that ^*h11 our physical ills are due to sins, committed either by our- 
selves or by our ancestors,” and that “if we are to raise ourselves 
physically and mateiially, we must elevate ourselves spiritually.” 

• 

• • 

The Indian Mirror reports that “ the Cotton Institution shall remain 
closed for Thursday, the nth instant, as the day to congratulate nn 
the new coronation of the R ij ili Shib Chiinder B aimerji Bahadur, the 
vice-PiesIdent of the Institution.” VVe have not seen any subsequent 
account shewing where and how the new king was crowned and how 
many hiindted.s of persons in their quick march to the tables spread 
out with food and presents were trampled to death. N><r is there any 
announcement about banquets, balls, parades, theatrical performances, 
royal receptions and popular festivities fijllowing the “ new coronation," 

♦** 

Endorsing our remark that it is too late for the Indian Mhror 
to condemn the kerosine oil because of its foreign origin, Baboo M<in- 
math N ith Bose writes : 

During X'mas of 1893 I had occasion to go up to Chandnsee, a 
station on the Oudb and Rihilkhaod Railway. I went up to Nazims- 
bad, once the residence of Nazimaddaola, the Vuier of Shah Ahnn 
the second, the last Emperor of Hindustan, whose name it still 
bears. His tomb close by the small square fort, is still to be seen ; but 
the buildings within it were dismantled dining the Sepoy revolt, lest 
the rebels would use them. After a few days* slay, I went higher 
lip to tlie Karnasram on the banks of the river Malinee, which the 
immoital Killdas, in his cclcbraie<l Sakuntala^ has dealt with so 
minutely. Tiience to Haldikalei, a plateau of the Himalayas, 25 miles 
North-West of Nazimabad. Tins place is full of jimgles and is 
almost ur.inhabiied, except by some Paharees who have 10 or 12 huts 
of rude construction to live in. Snpicme in ignor.ance they recognize 
no currency and the British rupee, which has invaded the N iiive St it^s, 
has no value to them. Some baniahs from the lower valley bring 
them riee, floor, salt, &c., and receive in exchange linseed, wheat, maiz** 
.ind other local productions. But marvel not, Mi. E<lilor, if I tell 
you that the daikness of Haldikaier is illumined by kerosine— the oil 
for the poor. Thercfoie I think you were quite right to sav “ too late" 
when commenting on the paragraph quoted from the Imf^in Minor 
of the 20th May. It is a vain endeavour to slop the consumption of 
the oil which fnr a trifle giv^s more light than any indigenous o ls. 
It may be patriotism but is not Political Economy. 

The latest official report nn the stale of the season and prospects of 
the crops in lire N.-W. P. and Oudh is : — 

“Tile whether is somewhat unsettled. Duststornis with .showers are 
repotted in several disiiicis. Heavy raiu fell in one tahsil in Bara 
Banki. The extra ciops are fl uiishing everywhere and aie being 
reaped in places. Cane and indigo are being irrigated wheie ptacn- 
cable and are doing well. Sowings for the autumn crops continue. 
The numbers employed 00 relief works and in receipt of gratuitous 
relief on Siin'*day, May 30th, were — Banda 88,6888, Hamirpiir 49068, 
Jhansi 33,953, Jalaun 41,821, Allahabad 8,098, Piliirhil 1,903, G 'rliwsl 
2,522, Almor, I 1,769, Hardoi 793— total 228,615; of this number 30,995 
dependants were gratiiitniisly relieved on 11. e works, and excluding 
Jhansi for winch figures ate not reported, 7,282 persons received relief 
under other provisions of the Famine Code. Th« niirnhers em'phiyed 
on village' woiks were — Jhansi 915, Banda 22,067, Hamirpur 24.*9* 
and Jalaun 12,495. Supplies are generally snfficienr, but fodder is 
becoming scarce in many dis!rict.s. W iter is still deficient in H«nnf 
pur and Lucknow. Alices continue high and are rising in niosi 
districts,” 
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AccEPTiHO the opinion of the Madras Government, the Government 
of India have held that hand«pumpi, not being ** ordinarily used in pro* 
cesses of husbandly, or for the preparation for use or for sale of the 
products of husbandry,” and also not being ordinarily known as ** water- 
lifts,” are not exempt from import duty. 

#% 

A SPECIES of spider has been discovered in the forests of Java, which 
produces webs of such extraordinary strength that a knife is required 
to sever them. 

THE Archbiehop of Canterbury, Dr. Benson, has expressed the opinion 
that in no part of the world are there to be found greater refinements 
of brain than amongst the Hindus. 

• • 

THE biggest library in the world is the National in Paris, containing 
2,100,000 volumes. If they be arranged in a straight line, they would, 
it is said, occupy a length of 32 miles. The next greatest is the 
c itlection in the British Museum of England, with 1,260,000 volumes, 
which might cover 30 miles. The Russian Imperial Library in St. 
Petersburgh has 1,000,000, volumes capable of occupying a lineal 
spsce of 29 miles. 


NOTES & LEADERETTES, 

OUR OWN NEWS 
& 

THE WEEK’S TELE'IRVMS IN BRIEF, WITH 
OCCASIONAL COMMENTS. 

The Committee of the French Chamber has adopted the Bill declar- 
ing Madagascar a Fiench Colony. Tiiis step has been taken to 
enable France to cancel pr'^vious treaties between Madagascar and 
the Foreign Powers. America has accepted the move and renounced 
her treaty. 


Mr. Labouchere moved that the Hnuse of Commons do adjourn for 
the purpose of demanding further exptanations regarding the Nile 
Expedition, S<r William H ircouri supported the motion, and quoted 
from the Italian greenhook to show that the expedition was undertaken 
in the interest of Italy, and that the idea of any danger to the Egyp- 
tian frontier w is purely an afterthought. Mr. Curzon replied that the 
Italian despatches were only a gloss placed upon the language of Lord 
Silisbury by the Italian Ambassador. The Government, he said, took 
certain steps for the security of Egypt which had the advantage of 
assisting Italy. Mr, Bilfonr defended the non-pnhlication of the cor- 
respondence with Lord Cromer, and concluded by declaring that con- 
fidential negociatinns Would he impossible unless greater discretion 
was shown than had been done by Italy. The motion was eventually 
tfjftCted without a division. 

In the Italian Chamber of D»puties the Duke of Sermoneta ad- 
milted that some of the documents in the greenhook were published 
contrary to usage, hut said that their publication was necessary m 
order to enlighten the Chanaher. Explanations, he said, had been 
exchanged with Britain which nff »rded fresh proof of the cordiality 
of the relations between the two countries. 


Mr. Rhodes in a speech at Buluwayo sketched a prosperous future 
^“r Maiabeleland as an autonoinous slate connected with the Cape, 
joint defence and tr.ide relations which would eventually lead to 
fedeiaiion. 


I^ALY is lending to Abyssinia an Engineer who is a friend of King 
Msnelik, to propose a treaty <»f peace, liased on resuming the treaty 
Uccialli, and making the river Mareb the frontier of Erythrea. 


General Kitchener has established his head-qnartera at Omkeh, 
shghtly to the north of Akasheh. The Egyptian troops from Akashesh, 
under command of the Sirder, after marching all night, attacked and 
totally dispersed the Dervishes at Firket on the morning of the 7th. 
The Dervishes Inst heavily, their camps, camels, horses, and stores 
^«^e all captured. Their lost in men amounted to one thousand, 
tncluding commander Emir Hammuda and many important Baggara 
chiefs, hundreds of prisoners. Although sivtAly ptnied, 


the Dervishes were surprised by an ably planned and vigorous attack. 
The Egyptian and the Soudanese troops behaved splendidly and lost 
twenty killed and eighty wounded. Nu British officers or men were 
killed or wounded. It is reported that King Menelik has oAered 
to assist the Kh.ilifa against the Egyptians. 

Major Burn Murdoch, of the Egyptian Civalry, has occupied 
Suarda, capturing the Dervish camp and killing many of the enemy. 
Infantry are advancing to hold Suarda, which gives the Egyptian! 
command of the whole Nile to the north. The Egyptians have cap« 
cured a quantity of cattle, stores and treasure at Suarda. Attogcthet 
forty-five principal Mahdist Emirs have been killed, wounded or 
captured. 

Advices from Buluwayo state that the British, on Saturday last, 
attacked and routed the Mitebeie near there, and that the Matt* 
bele lost three hundred in killed. 

The Egyptian Mixed Tribunal has pronounced the advance 
from the reserve fund for the Nile expedition illegal, and 
ordered Government to refund the amount paid with five pet 
cent, interest. All further advances are prohibited. Tlie Egyptian 
Government and the British, Ganmn, Ao-ttnan and Italian Com- 
missioners have appealed against the decision. In the House of 
Commons, Sir Michael Hicks B^ach said that he had every hope 
of a reversal of the decision, and that the G >vernrnent were considering 
whether they should invite Parliament to aid the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. 


NaW4 from Crete through G»eek sources states that the Turks art 
still pillaging and burning. Tiiere i& great excitement at Athens 
over the Cretan question. 

Mr. Curzon, replying to several questions in the House of Com- 
mons, said the Government h id been pressing the Porte to 
remedy the state of unrest in Crete since December last, and the 
British Consul at Caiiea had been instructed to join the other con- 
suls there and intervene in the neguciatioiis between the Turks and 
the insurgents. 


All honour to Punch! It has an excellent cartoon in which India, 
represented as a graceful girl, is saying to John Bull : “ I have 
found the men for Suakin, but why the money too ?” To which John 
Bull replies : I really don^t see why you should.” 


A GREAT sensation has been ca'H**! throughout Spain by the late 
outrage at Bircelonaat the Corpus Chnsti festival. Forty Anarchists 
h<ave been arrested, and the Cabinet is compiling a special Bill for the 
severe repression of the agitation. 


The trial of Dr. Jameson and his otfir-ei* w is resumed at Bow Street 
on June if. Tiie evidence showed that the raid had been long iU 
preparation. 


The Commercial Congress of the Eoipire has p.issed a resolution in 
favour of arbitration in international disputes. 


The Rand Reform leaders have been released on payment of a fine of 
;C25.000 each, and und-rtaking to ahsiain from tiolitics in future under 
pain of banishment. Colonel Rhodes, refusing to abstain from Trans- 
vaal politics, has been banished. 


MUHAMAD Ali, the eldest son of the Suah has been proclaimed heir- 
apparent. 

The rumour that Mr. Justice Ghf»se retires is premature, if not wholly 
unfounded. His pensionable term will not be comoiete till May next, 
when he goes on furlough. If then time be heavy on bis hands, he 
will continue in set vice. 

The third Criminal Sessions begins on Wednesday, the ist of July 
next. Already the SheiiiTs notice requiring the attendance of 
gentlemen to serve on the special jury is out. It contains the seal of 
the sheriff and a signature situposed to be Mr. Playfair's. We are 
not sure that the signature is his. Tlie practice in the offic e 11 to 
empower the deputy to sign the sheriffs name. Is this legal ? Is ibg 
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notice valid ? At any rate, the chief executive officer of tlie hinheet 
Court ihiHild be above any device howev>er well inteiitioned or adopte d 
for convenience. If the sherift has to sink himself in his deputy, the 
nominal head may well be removed, especially when he cannot always 
earn his own poundage. 


The Royal Bengal Tlieitre Company of Beadon Street have had 
a most successful camp lign at Chittagong. Eng aged by the Empress’s 
Birthd ay Festival Committee for three days only, they received so 
much encouragement that the/ rem lined for a fortnight, playing to 
crowded houses in spue of the heat and frequent storms of rain and 
wind. Their financial success is the more remarkable inasmuch as 
men apparently qualified to speak with assurance by long residence 
at Chittagong were unanimous in prophesying that the people would not 
pay for admission. The Company left Chittagong last week for Cornilla 
after performing two operas, for the special delectation of Mahomedans, 
to a house packed with followers of the Prophet. They were 
loud in their .acknowledgment of the hospitality received from 
the inhabitants and the pains taken to provide them with lodging 
and fare of the very best. The glimpse of a higher life thus 
afforded to the Chitiagonians is already evident in an amelioration of 
the popular manners. It had hitherto been usii.al, in this most 
neglected corner of the Province, for people denied admission to a 
public entertainment to signify their disapprobation by pelting the 
building and audience with brick-bats. The custom was a recognis- 
ed one, and those indulging in it were called ku/aras. It was put in 
practice during the first few nights ; and the Assistant Manager was 
struck on one occasion by a missile hurled at him from the outer 

darkness. Measures were instantly taken to keep the local “roughs” 
under propiir control, and not only were the audience during the last 
week unmolested but silence succeeded the Babel of tongues which 
had at first drowned the business on the stage. 

The public were especially charmed with the grace and modesty 
displayed by the actresses ; and, indeed, there was but one com 

plaint the absence of programmes. H<!re, we venture to think, reform 

18 called for in the Calcutta Theatres. The programmes supplied 
^re generally bald records of entrances and exits, and fail to satisfy 
the average spectatoi’s desire to gain an idea of the action of the 
piece. An ideal programme, or, more properly, playbill, begins with 
tht (irama/is personae and gives the names of the actors and actresses 
taking the several parts. Then follows a synopsis of the plot which 
tells the story of the play in brief and simple language. Next, the 
venue of the different acts and scenes, and the bill ends with the 
names of the business and stage managers, the leader of the 
orchestra and other officials of the Theatre. 


\ Brahman named Sashi Bluisan Roy obtained a rule from the High 
Zm\r\, Original Side, against Shamapado Roy Chowdty, a convert, to pro- 
luce his inhnt d iiighier Mrinalini Dehi whom .S ishi claimed as his wife 
He made an affidavit saying that he was married to the girl in the year 
1892, when 8 he was nine years of age ; that after marriage she remain- 
ed with her mother who lived in the patern.al family dwelling house 
separate from her husband who had left his own religion for Chris- 
tianity. In the year 1894 the mother also etnbraced Christianity and 
left the family dwelling house to rejoin her husband. Two years 
after, the parents caused the child to be surreptitiously removed from 
the custody of the members of the father’s family and to be brought 
down to Calcutta with the avowed and secret purpose of converting 
her to their new faith. Sishi’snext statement was that the child was 
being detained against her will by the parents, and that arrangements 
had been m ide on the day next to the day on which the application 
for the rule was made, to compel the girl to renounce Hinduism, and 
that the child was so much averse to the treatment that she was 
receiving from her parents, that she declined to take food from 
theii hands or to eat with them, and that she herself absolutely 
refused to be compelled to embrace the Christian religion, fn answer 
to the rule, the father swore that there was no|surreptitinus removal of 
the child at all, that no force or compulsion had been employed for 
tiie purpose of rernoving the child from the custody in which she 
was left by the mother, to bring her under the care and charge of her 
parents, that she was living with them of her own free will and was 
content to remain with them, that the girl was of the age of 11 years and 
not 13, and had not attained puberty. On these two affidavits, Mr. Jus- 
tice Sale pronounced judgment diicharijing th^ rule* His wards are 


“The question IS whether the present custody of the child by the 
parents is legal custody which a C'lurt can or ought to interfere with 
under ilie piovisiniis of Section 49 ^» Cr.P.C.^ Now 1 don i think there 
IS any leasonable doubt as to the junsdiciion which is vested in the 
Conn under the provisions of that section. Tnat section gives the 
Court the jurisdiction which was formerly vested in this Court as the 
successor of the Supreme C »urt, and that jurisdiction has been thus 
described by Mr. Justice Phear in the case of Queen vs. Vaughn, 
V, B. L. R 427. I refer to his case as it is meniioned in tlie case of 
Week vs, Krishna reported in 1 . L R., IX, Mad. 306. The latter case 
IS one of the cases which are refeired to in the case in XVI, Bom. 307. 

(After reading the reinaiks of Mr. Justice Phear on the nature of 
a habeas corpus which had for its object the guarding the liberty of 
the subject, and which was issued on behalf of a person illegally con- 

fined, and not for the purpose of lending the aim of the law to .my 
person claiming authority, Mr. Justice Sal»» con i-nnes :) Now laking th .t 
as the correct view of the jurisdiction exercised by this Court uiiuer 
Section 491, the question is whether I can say that it has been shown 
that the present custody of the iiifaivt is illegal custody. li has been 
strongly urged that under the Hindu law the right of a husband over 
an infant wife is paramount, but that right, as has been reinatkeH, 
is subject to this qualifi. aihm, that it 111 ly be lim.iicd by any custom 
shown to exist, under wliich, until the infant wife attains puberty, the 
proper custody of the child is the recognised custody of the parents. 
The case here is not one which so frequently happens as between die 
husband and a stranger who is acting as guardian of the infant, hnt the 
question here is as between the natural parents of the infant child and 
her alleged husband, li is shown that the child has never been in the 
custody of the husband, but has throughout remained in the custody 
of the parents or those appointed by the p.arents. It seems to me 
under these ciicnmstanccs, for the purposes if exer< ising the summary 
jurisdiction of this Court under Section 491, that it would be impossi- 
ble to say that custody of that ch ir.icter is an Hegal custody. I thmic 
that it is unnecessary, having regard to the age of the child, that I should 
stop to consider whether she is now being detained by her parents 
against her will, though I am bound to say that, if I theughi it neces- 
sary, 1 should be inclined to exercise the power which the Legislature 
has thought fit to clothe the Courts of this country with, under the 
Guardian and Wards A< t in cases where the question of the proper 
custody of the child arises. In these cases, by Section 17 of ths 
Guardian and Wards Act, one of the circumstances which the Court 
must lake into ronsideraiion in determining the proper custodv of the 
child is the preference of the child, if it is old enough to form an 
intelligent preference. Therefore in cases of that character the question 
would depend not upon the age of the child but upon its iiiicUigence. 
But as 1 have said, I do not mink, having regard to the facts of the 
case, that it is necessary for me to consider what the choice of the 
child Itself may be except so far as it is stated by the father in his 
own affidavit, and 1 should also desire 40 observe that not only docs 
the Hindu law itself recogiiire that the authority of the hiishand over 
the person of ao infant wife is siii>jfCt to the limiialion which I have 
alicady meniioned, but also the Legisl.mirc itself has thought fit, under 
certam circiiiivslances, to give the Court power, upon questions of 
custody, to disregard the authority of the husband. By Section 12 
of the Act, in cases where it becomes necessary to provide for the m- 
tcrim protection of the person ' of an infant the section provides 
(reads the Section). I must say that it appears to me extremely un- 
desirable that the Court in a proceeding of this character should t tke 
upon itself to deleiminc definite questions of custody when these qitcs- 
lioiis luiy be, and .1'* I think onglii to be, prnpcily determined by a 
regular smt for the piiipose, It is uitdesiiahle, I think, that under tlic 
suiiiuvoy jurisdictinn of this Comi pirlics shnoUi he encouraged, 
under the guise of au application f *r the custody of an infant, t<» 
exercise or enforce rights arising upon marriage. But even assuming 
that the husband has in a case of th^s kind a paramourvi 
before the Co'iit would exercise jurisdiction under Section 491, Cr.P.t i 
so as to assist the husliand in ootaining possession of the person • 1 
his child-wife, it would be necess.ary that it should be satisfied that lue 
exercise of its power was required for the welf.ire and well-being n 
ihe child. On more occasions than one the Court has exercised the 
jurisdiction which it nndouhtetlly has, by declining to give effect to I ® 
legal custody of luf.ints where the circumsijinces have sltowu, for m® 
purpose of seeming the welfaie and vsell-beiug of the Infant, that tha 
legal custody should be intetfered with ; and it is from that p‘»«| 
of view that I have to regard the present applicj^wsm. As 
have already pointed out, the application was made for the purpo-e 
of preventing what, it was alleged, would be a lasting injury 
the child. The facts shew that no case of that sort has to 
considered so far as the Infant is conccnied. Whatever injury 
it was the object of the applicant to prevent happening to l^he cm t 
has already occurred. If the fact of eating, taking its food wit 
parents, has the result of outcasting it, that result has already laKC 
place, and I am not prepared to say that under the circumstances^ 
ivccessarily follows, a<isuuiing that the marriage with her all^gerl u" 
hand is a valid marriage, th;vlt the welfare of the child demands t la 
her custody should be now entrusted to the husband. It *®**^*. 
me that lh»* circurnslances, as they at present exi«t, demand ra 
that the child should remain with her parents. Whether or not i» 
be for the welfare or well-being of the child that the marriage ' 
took place in 1892 should be recognized by the Court by the 
over of the child in the parents, must depend upon a good many i * 
and ciicumstaiices wlticn are not now before me. It has been sugg 
ed that, if I am unable to say that this marriage proceeds upon n 
basis of a valid marriage, before determining the question o«w 
issue, I should set down the fact of the marriage to be .Lt 

oral cvidoijce as a separate issue. It seems to me that if I 
course I should be tufiilng the proceedings under Section 491 to p 
poses for which it was never intended. Wn^iher the 
valid marriage or not, is a question which at present I have not 
me to deti^mine. Th« fact that the validity of the tiiarrtage is oen 
by the father of ihe infant *ia one of the circomiiancei which » 
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int<i Cftiisidcration in determining whether it is fnr the well-being of 
this child that she should, in the oresent proceedings, by the order 
of this court be mude over to the custody of her husband. 

Tninking as 1 do, upnii the ficti I have found, the circumstances 
shew that the welfiie of the child deminds that she should remun 
«rith her parents until the question as to the right of the hushriod be 
otherwise detennuied. Tins rule should be discharged with costs/* 

Supposing the husband retire from the business, will the father nf the 
girl be free to marry her again before another order is made by the 
court ? It seems that on tiie conversion of the father, that the child might 
not be lost to Hinduism and be overtaken by the fate of Native Christ- 
ians, she was married by her near relatives to the claiming Brahman. 
Tne father repudiates that mtrriage as without his consent, and con- 
siders the marriage invalid. He thinks that with Ins conversion, all 
Ins children became converts and that as a supposed Christian his 
daughter could only be married under the Cnristian M irriage Act. 

Justice Sile was not evidently prepared to dispose of such grave 
questions in a summary proceeding and lefi the husband, if he still 
claimed his wif**, to establish his right in a regular suit. 


An extension of two years having been granted by the Lieu^enant- 
G iveriior to Mr. B. C. Seal of the Statutory Civil Service, at present 
District Judge of Beerbhoom, a gentleman, evidently belonging tn 
the Covenanted Civil Service, took iunbrage at it in the correspondence 
column of the Enfflishmun. In attempting, howhver, to prove the 
extension as unwarrantable and as indicting a downright injury on 
Covenanted Civilians, the writer discovered a complete unac- 
quaintance with facts as also service regulations. The truth is 
St Alexander Mackenzie had not to stretch a point fordoing what 
be has done. Extensions to members of even the Covenanted service 
are by no means rare ; nor are they opposed to the regulations 
governing the statutory service. As a rule, Covenanted Civilians re- 
tire after a definite period of service. Tiiat period is 35 years. In the 
case of Statutory Civilians, however, retirement follows the attainment 
of a certain age, viz,^ $5 years. Allowing that there is a diffirence 
in stamina between the European and the Indian constitution, it does 
not follow that every native, after fifiyfive years of age, becomes 
incapacitated for further employment under G ivernment. Mr. S-al 
h an exceptional officer. Then, again, the retention of \ senior officer 
beyond the usual limit of age or period of service should not be looked 
upon as a block in the way of the advancement of junior officers. 
It is very true that extensions operate to delay the promotion of 
juniors, but then the interests of the public are graver than those 
of individuals. It is to the benefit of the public that a capable 
senior officer should not be superannuated at fifty-five. Such a materi- 
al consideration should not be overlooked for the sake of avoiding 
the displeasure of men who look up'in the public service as only a 
milch enw that exists for them and their clientele. There is no 
better ptid Service in the world tli in the Indian Civil Service. 
Cheated under circumstances that no longer exist, its retention on the 
old basis can scarcely be justified. When India was little known to 
Englishmen, wliqp, indeed, tke clirnite of this country was regarded 
its exceedingly baneful to the European constitution, when an 
appointment iti India was looked upon as the best means for 
.disposing of a younger sou, when a voyage to these shores 
Could not be accomplished without doubling the Cape and 
t^isk of shipwreck and scurvy, when a residence here for six 
months was sure to bring an affjctioii of the liver and the spleen 
without a qualified physician to consult within fifty miles around, 
when such appliances of art as ice, punkhah and khaskhits for 
uiitigatiiig climatic rigours were unknown, when there was not a 
mile of railway for journeys on land and ii<ic even a poor fl it on the 
water propelled by steam, high pay and especial privileges were need- 
ed for attracting superior men iot i this country.* M ire ih in a century 
'nf British rule, however, and the adv incement of science and art, 
have done much to alter the comlirion of things. Accordingly, in 
those days, young men of sound university culture, — indeed, the 
lowers of Oxford and Cimbridge,— have not the slightest disinclina- 
tion to come out to India and enter the public service. Wtnt can be 
the justification, then, of keeping up an expensive and exclusive organ- 
isation for recruiting the Indian service? It can be confidently said 
that the curriculum of studies for the Civil Service examination is 
narrower than that of m tny of the eximinations of the British univer- 
sities. We dll not deny that even the Competitive Crvil Service has 
given ui many, men poiieised of high culture and exceptipnal talents 
find, tbfirgforie, capable ol bolding their own againit all cometi. But 


who will deny that similar msn are capable of being furnished by the 
universities of the U lited K ngdom ? Upon a comp irison of results, 
the iiniversiriRs, it will seem, have always bien the nurseries of talents 
far higher Ml in ill ise whicu the Indian Civil Service nissioners 

have been lb!** 10 f uter cir fin i Jiiit. I* li so n*wii it n ltc.in*»us that 
at a tiin** wiien the civil service itself is l'r»k-<i op m as :ii» anachro- 
nism and anomily, its defenders should harp upon the interests of 
its members, seeking to extoll and protect them ag liost the interests 
of the Indian public .Sir Alexander Mickeozie bis acted very pro- 
perly by retaining M'. S'li in the service. Tne advantages the public 
will derive from the m itiired experiencflP of Mr. Seal will prove heavier 
if weighed against the injury done to a few juniors. The fifty-fivo 
years rule, agiin, is scircely consistent with wisdom. Superaniiu.ition 
at that age is undoubtedly ton early. 

Elsewhere we have given the last week's report of the famine. This 
week’s account is that relief works have been started in the 
.Shahpiir lansil and the Lahore district, where 7,460 persons are 
now employed. Gmeral rain has fallen in the North- Western Pm- 
vinces, and the crops have much heoefi ed. The numbers on relief 
works are 193837, of whom 30,000 are being gratuitously relieved 
This does not include some 45.000 persons on village works at 
at Banda, Hamirpiir^ Jhansi and J ilaun in C<*ntral India. Netarly 

20.000 persons are on works in Bondelkund, 301x3 in Gwalior, and 
3,500 in Bigh^lkhand. In R ijputana the agricultural stock are sufifer- 
ing, and in Meywar and Alwar, and are dying in parts of Jaisalmere 
f ir want of fodder. In M irwar 5,000, Merwara 2,000, and Ulw.ir about 

1.000 persons are on relief works. 

No sooner acquitted nf the charge of murder of her husband, 
Mrs. Emily Goose m ide preparations to receive her boy love Solomon 
in open matrimony. Toe marriage was not gone through in any church. 
Tne pair were afraid of violence from oeiglibours if the ceremony were 
performed openly in their house. To<-y h id theref tre decided to call 
ill the Registrar of Cnristian Marriages and make their declara- 
tions of afficiion in secret in his presence. But he, wise man, equally 
afraid of a row, preferred his own office, which was crowded with 
B iboos of the Secretariat eager to hive a view of the famous couple. 
We hope she will love him truly and he shall have a cheerful home. 

The Bengal Provincial Conference*, to be held at Kfishnaghiir, will be 
presided ovei not by Riji J ig idindra N ith Roy of N itor but the 
Hon’ble Guru Prasad Biboo Guiuprasrjui is one of our ablest 

men and is deserving of the honour done him. Tue sittings are 
fixed for next Friday and Siiurcliy, the 19 I1 and 20th days 
of June. 

Last week, the deaths in Cdcotta nuoiOer»»d 2^5 against 257 and 2fio 
of the two we^ks preceding. Tuere were 33 deaths from cholera, 
against 44 and JT in the two preceding we*»ks j the number if 
higher than the average nf the p ist qumqtenmum by 18. There 
was one death from sm ill-pox agnnst three in the previous week. 


J^EIS & RAVl^ET. 

Saturdfiyy June /j, i8g6, 

COMPETITIVE EX\MINATION NOT A 
SOUND TEST. 

Competitive Examination is thn rajje of th« d.ay. Of 
all th'i Govfiriimeius in India, tint of B,:ngal has rid- 
den the hobby to absurdity. It has prescribed that test 
of merit for all kinds of posts— from a Police Sub- 
Inspectorship to a Dip'iiy Mssjistraceship It is said 
th It Bengil has m ich advanced in education and 
that the State mast h ive the best educated men for 
the public service. Tiiis argument m ly look very 
well in theory and be arrayed with much effect 
in the public utterances of onr rulers, but when 
carefully examined it is not so invincible as it may 
seem. 

Let us see what has been the effect of the system. 
This examination has been introduced for more 
than 12 years, and since then the seiection ban 
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generally been made from the University degree- 
holders. A glance at the civil list would show 
that we have a set of highly educated men in the 
subordinate public service, but would Government 
take the public (who are interested in the appoint- 
ments) into its confitlence and tell them what is its ex- 
perience as regards character and qualifications of such 
Deputy Collectors and Deputy Magistrates and how 
they have been reported upon by the District and other 
superior officers ? We have now every class of men 
in this branch of the service, which may be said to be 
truly representative with sons of Rajas, Nawabs, 
Rai Bahadurs, Khan Bahadurs, scions of old and 
respectable houses, would be founders of families j 
and houses, men of all grades of society, of vari- 
ous sects and castes,— sons of peons and orderlies, 
ploughmen and grass-cutters, not excluding Sir 
George Campbell’s representative rayyets and res- 
pectable fakirs. 

It is true that Government has reserved the power 
of taking in scions of respectable families who may 
not come up to the statidard of education laid down, 
but who, for various reasons, for their own good 
and the good of the State, ought to be encouraged 
to Government service. For a time also this power 
was exercised in the spirit in which it was reserved. 
Of late, however, there has been a tendency to shew 
no such disposition. From the recent examinations, 
it .seems that a sort of limited competition has 
been introduced among the candidates who fail in 
the open competition but obtain ^ marks or 
. more. Among these, preference is given to such as 
gain the highest numbers. Of these, again, if 
there is any with a family or other claim, it 
is considered a qualification in his favour, above 
the educational. In other words, in the fir.st place, 
they only are accepted who win in the examination; 
next, those who, failing in the prescribed test, are 
fortunate enough to gain one-third or more marks 
and have respectable connections. But a truly res- 
pectable candidate with general knowledge and fair 
education, failing to obtain one mark less, is nowhere 
in the race. He must give way to one who has ob- 
tained just the passable numbers. It does not matter 
who this man is or from what stratum of society 
.he comes. High birth if not caste and good breed- 
ing are great factors in Indian administration. The 
first has been recognized in the highest office in the 
Empire. The low-born or the ill bred, though edu- 
cated in the ordinary sense, without being r.iised, by 
their little knowledge of English, to the caste of 
Vere de Vere, not only 

Smile at the claims of hng descent, 
but also consider it a privilege and take delight in 
humbling those claiming long descent or respectability. 
They are the scourge of the land and do not add to 
the prestige t)f British Government in India. Yet 
they must be obeyed. 

This year’s result of the examination confirms 
what we have noticed of late. Among the success- 
(til Mahoinedans we do not find one single name 
which indicates that the accepted candidates • had 
any other claim than the marks obtained at the exami- 
nation. Very good and able Mahomedans with 
strung family claims presented themselves from 
Behar and Bengal. Not one of them has been 
gazetted. Mahomedans from Behar have appeared 
for two years successively, but to no purpose. The 
result is very discouraging to the Mahomedans of 
Behar and generally to the higher and respectable 
clitss^s all over the Province, 


Is this examination or mode of nomination truly 
conducive to the interests of the service, or is it 
!in unfiuling test of the ability and character of the 
candidates ? Is Government convinced that men 
so chosen are, as judicial officers or administrators, 
superior to, or as good and reliable as, men former- 
ly appointed under the nomination system, whose race 
has not yet died out ? 

Competition pure may be a necessUy in China or 
may have been found successful in England. India 
is differently circumstanced and that mode of selec- 
tion of public officers cannot be only for good. 
India has been said to be an epitome of the world. 
That observation is as true geographically as in 
other ways. With various races and religions, 
with different and opposing customs, with no 
end of grades of society in various stages of de- 
velopment, with different and conflicting interests, 
where all is race and caste, where kings and chiefs 
are believed to be more divine than human, where 
heredity rules, the administration of the Indian 
emoire is a stupendous administrative difficulty. It 
will not do to bodily import any Western or Far 
Eastern system, I o adapt it to this country, it must 
be modified by the necessities of the country itself 
and the experience gained in it, and have proper 
respect for the long cherished feelings and prejudices 
of the people. Administrative abilities and qualifi- 
cations are quite different from academical distinc- 
tions and literary acquirements, Dons, if not dunces, 
are not always successful judicial officers or adminis- 
trators, The university stamp is only an indication 
of a man having received a fair education. Admi- 
nistrative talent in India is inherent in the higher 
respectable classes. With the firmer consolidation 
of British rule, the quality of governing is dying 
out, and whatever remains is visible only in the upper 
ten! A ruler of men, one who is placed in a posi- 
tion of authority over his fellow countrymen, one 
whose duty it is to administer justice between man 
and man. must command t)ie respect and confidence 
of the public as of the contending parties. In the case 
of Europeans and especially civilians, this rule 
doe.s not apply, and we need not give the reasons. 
If India is to be governed justly and properly. Gov- 
ernment cannot afford to ignore this great con- 
sideration. 

Can an official who has his cousins as peons 
under the Nazir, or whose father-in-law is the 
Record-keeper of the Collector, or who is daily 
seen in court during lunch to smoke Aoo^a or 
chew betel with the ministerial officers under the 
Bur tree or in the private chamber of his Amla, com- 
mand any respect from subordinate officqj^or the 
public at large, and can behave the courage to control 
his men ? Can an officer whose brother or uncle is a 
Sub- Inspector of Police or a Head constable in the 
same district or sub-division have the inclination to re- 
primand or censure a Police Inspector, the immediate 
superior of his relation ? Can he detect a defalcation 
in the tauzi or treasury by his kinsmen ? Can he stop 
corruption and not be afraid of being boycotted the 
next day in the society in which he moves and lives. 
Can a low officer keep a tight hand over such rneni- 

bers of the bar who unnecessarily waste the court s 

time ? Are men of this calibre worthy of the respect 
and confidence of superior officers ? 

Not only they are not free to perform their ordi- 
nary daily routine of duty, but they are also a 

in times of trouble and danger. They lack tn 
Qourage to walk up tp a crowd of religioos tiotef» 
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and nol the tact to restore peace aaioiii^ 

them. Kurmi and Jnola Deputy Ma^jistrates will 
not face a cow killiiiv{ fij[hc where tjnns are fired 
and heads are broken. They or their like are ni)t 
the men to remain unm )ved in times of trouble and 
stand long by the side of a han<lfnl of besieged 
Europeans rendering them every assistance 
possible in their power. They are the last men 
to protect the lives of helpless Europeans or the 
Government Treasury at a time of commotion and 
rebellion, which god forbid! If they are not brave 
)enoiigh to receive a bullet shot standing by the side of 
their M igistrate when the whole population of a city 
are in arms against the Europeans, they are ecpially 
useless in arijitratiiig a religions or social dispute 
among the N itives as well. They bring no influence 
of their own to their posts except such as their 
places m ly give them, th dr education and tr.iining 
in the service fail to bring them any, except that 
by law they arc to be obeyed in peaceful times. 
They are no leaders, born or '' growed,” of men. 
Then, again, apoor*Bini i boy, who has never seen 
100 Rs. together, is not alwiys and everywhere the 
officer to resist the temptation of a thousan I rupees 
off:red him to go wrong. Wvi had reason to believe 
that the present race of educated officers were above 
suspicion and, if anything, thev brought honesty to 
the service. We are afraid. Government, by blindly 
following a hard and fast rule, is introducing un- 
desirable men, and native Fordyces and Jones are 
again filling the service. G )vernment may appoint 
any man to the public service, it may lay down any 
educational tests for its own guidance in the 
selection of officers. 

But an honest man’s aboon its might. 

Miserliness may be no disqualification for public 
service. It is all the same a siu, and a miser is 
a disgrace to society and m ly l)e to tlie public ser- 
vice. If not dishonest in the discharge of their 
regular duties, most of the men we are speaking of, 
are a set of money making michines whose great 
aim in life is hoarding. That is quite natural 
for men brought to service from depths of 
poverty. Their mode of living and style of dress- 
ing are iiicoiKistent with their position and can- 
not raise them in the estimation of the public. 
With ail their elevation, they are not without 
their grievance, rh^ii** general complaint is that 
they are not properly treated by their European 
superiors. This neglect is grcritly d<ic to their own 
fault. If tivey knew hovv to draw respect they 
would get it first of all from a Euro()ean superior. 
They know that they are not raised by the service, 
but they do not see that the service suffers by their 
connection ; and, to the misfortnne of the country, 
the boy Magistrates who rule the districts appear 
to be under the impression that all deputies are 
of the same class. 

The old class of Deputy Magistrates (of whom we 
are s,till some left) raised themselves to the highest 
public positions in the gift of G )vernmeru, com- 
manded general respect, and rendered most valu- 
able services to their own country and to Govern- 
ment. What a change with the present order of 
things! The new class hardly bring any dignity 
to their office. Many of them are proud if they 
are allowed a seat in front of a pheaton of some 
big Banker or Bania in his drive. They mind no 
insults from the ghatwal and Railway ticket collectors. 

There are certain families who have served 


Government with credit and honesty for two or three 
generations in this branch of the service, but under 
the present system of competition and nomination 
there is very little chance for their sons in the future. 

In the N.-W. P, and the Punjab almost all the 
higher judicial and executive appointments are fill- 
ed by members of respectable families. In the 
former any respectable person who has passed the 
B. A. examination can, without ^further examina- 
tion, be appointed a Deputy Magistrate. There 
can not be any comparison between the present 
generation of officers in Bengal and the N.-W. P. 
In the Upper Provinces they are in every way 
a much superior class of men, possessed of real 
administrative abilities. Many of them have not 
pissed the higher University examinations, but still 
they are well educated men. If the Government 
of the Lower Provinces do not change its system of 
eximination, in another decade the entire rank of the 
service will not bo.ist of any superior men. 


LITERATUHE OF BE^GAL-^W. 

( Conclusion.) 

Let m: niw rcsiiti: tlr: thrcAi of rny discourse. In my last 
letter I a I lace I su li :ie u rcaso is to show that the era of Lalc- 
shmana S:iia tn ist htve c)nn:iicel fro n 1108 A. D. I cannot 
ebse my present letter without pointing out some archaeological 
vagaries of Dr. Rajciidralala Mitra and pf some European 
Oriental sch olars who have expressed independent opinions on 
the subject. 

j (1) In page of Dr. I\ 4 itra*s Infiu Aryan^ he says,— “ the 
I Era mast have co nn.’iice l in Jauuary, 1106 A. D.” 

(z) Further djwi in the sa n: page he says Beginning 
with iioS A. D., Likihmiu i had a very prosperous reign.” 

(3) In ptg2 z36 if tus same work he says : — “its date in 1874. 
767.” (1874 - 767 = 1107). 

(4.) In page Z56 he says— “ the era is still current and in the 
present year (1878 A. D.) reckons 79 1.** (1878-771 = 1107). 

(5) In page zoi of liis w>rk on Stidha Gaya he says -“In the 
present year, it numbers 770. Its initial date must, therefore, cor- 
rcspjril with D. 1 108 ” (j/'A als > M tjor-G :ncral Sir Alexander 
Cuniiigham’s ArcJjoeAogical Survey Re p^jrt, vol. XV, page 159). 

(6) In Di*. Fraficis Bac In nan’s Armnt of P urneah [vide his Eastern 
fai/a, vol. Iir, page 4.), it is stated that the year 1810 A.D, was the 
year 701 of the era of Laksmana Sena according to the almanacs of 
Mithila. (1810 - 706 ^1094). 

' (7) In rh: prjfa:e t) liii Lrt'nliti>i of th: Dgest of Hindu Lato^ 

iVIr. H. r. C )l:bmke s.iyi ;---II il ly I lha, the spiritual adviser of 
Likshmina Sena, (a rcri )w:ie I in >nar :h who gave his name to an 
era of which six huiidrc I and ninety two years are expired),” &c. 

(8) In noticing an iiucriptiin from Buddha Gaya, Mr. James 
Piiiuep. the celeoratel n i nn 11 itohghr, writes the era 
(of Lilvslimina Sena) commenced on Thursday, the izth of the 
wrie, in the month of Vaisikha, Sam or year 74 after the expira- 
of the reign of the aiisnicions Ltkshmina Sena.” 

(9) In page 254 of his InJu Aryany Dr. Mitra writes “ Cal- 
culated with the ditiim given by Colebrooke, it would have at 
once settled the date of Likshmina Sena; but this was not 
done.” 

(10) In page t6o of his Archeological Survey Report (vol. XV) 
Major-General Sir Alexander Cunningham says : — The era of 
Likihmina Seha commenced in 1107 A.D. 

(11) Dr. Albrecht Weber writes as follows (wV^ his History of 

DEAFNESS. An essay describing a re.ally genuine Cure for Deaf- 
ness, Singing in Eirs, &c., no matter how severe or long-standing, will 
be sent post fee.— Artificial E ir-driims and similar appliances entire- 
ly superseded. Address THOMAS KEMPE, Victoria CHAMBKflk 
19, SouTHAMProN Buildings, Uolborn, London. 
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Indian Literature p, 210, footnote 2192) “According to Biihler 
letter, September, 1875), Jaydeva, who docs not appear in the 
“Sarasv. katuhabh’* flourished under king Lakshmana Sena of 
Gouda, of vviiotn there is extant an inscription of the year 1116, 
and whose era, still current in Mithila, begins, according to the 
Indian Antiquary^ iv, 300, in A.D. 1 1 70.’* 

According, therefore, to Dr. Rajcndralala the era commenced in 
1106 A. D., again, in iloS A. D. [vide quotation 3 above), aud again 
in the beginning of the auspicious reign of Lakshmana Sena, and once 
more “in the year 74 after the expiration of the reign of the 
Sena Rija,“ Wnat a derangement of epitaphs,— confusion worse 
confounded — is here ! Again, according to Dr. Buchanan and 
Colebrooke, the year commenced in 1104 A. D.. Colebrooke’s 
“Digest" was published in December, 1796. Therefore, 
1796-690=51104 A. D. is the reason advanced. 

It appears to me that all the Oriental scholars named above, and 
Dr. Rajeiidralala also, were nodding at the time. Dr. Mitra 
was an archasological Bohemian. The appellation of “ Dr. Error'* he 
had earned was scarcely improper. In a highly autocratic way all 
these antiquarians have presented the public with a debris of facts. 

1 need not say anything more, for, from the above tabular list the 
reader will be able to measure the extent of the vagaries committed. 
As regards General Cunningham, all I have to say is that the 
datum from which he calculated the commencing year of the 
L. Era is not an accurate one. That datum is the last line of 
the copper plate noticed in the last paragraph of my last letter 
on Babu Trailokyanath Mookerjee’s Life of Bidy.tpati. I would 
request the reader to refer to it again. That my calculation is the 
most accurate one, I think, I have made out. The late Babu 
Rajkriihnt Mookerjec, in his History af Bengal also fixed the year 
1 108 A. D« as the commencing year of the L. Era. 

In pages 139 and 145 of his book, Mr. Dutt says : — “ And at 
last, in 1828 he (Rammohan Roy) established the Brahmo Soraaj," 
icc. This is clearly an error. On the 6th luly, 1829, Rammohan 
Roy bought a piece of land for the foundation of his Brahmo Somaj. 
The building was completed in November. In December the 
Brahmo Somaj was formally opened by the Rajah. In page 
156, Mr. Dutt says, — “ One G>uri Sankar Bhattacharjee started 
a rival paper,” &c. The italics arc mine. One who is not familiar 
with the name of Gouri Sankar adias Goorgoore Bhattacharjee, 
should not take up the pen for writing a work on the Literature of 
Bengal. The very women of our country know the name of the 
Pandit who waged a spirited journalistic war with Iswar Chandra 
Gupta, and who, in spite of his coarseness, amused our anccs> 
tors greatly. If Gupta was superior in rhyme, Bhattacharjee 
was superior in prose. Mr. Dutt says,— “ Madhusudan was 
born in 1824 in the village of Saga/rdari," &c. The birth-place 
of the poet is Sagardari and not Saga^rdari. Is this a printer’s 
error ? The quotation (rom Shakespeare’s Macbeth which appears 
in page 204, is faulty. In page 42 (footnote) Mr. Dutt says 
“An English translation of this work (Mahabbarata) was under- 
taken and nearly completed by the late Pratap Chandra Rai. His 
widow has piously undertaken to complete this work.” But the 
question is who is the translator of this famous work ? The cele- 
brated person, who, after Herculean labour and at great self-sacrifice 
has Englished the Mahabharata, so long chose to remain behind the 
screen. Hitherto the reader was groping in the dark. It is well, 
therefore, that the veil has been withdrawn. A Sanskrit scholar 
and a lawyer, Babu Kisari Mohan Ganguli was eminently fitted 
for the task. He has placed not only all India but the whole 
world in ever-lasting debt. His erudition, his Job-like patience, his 
inspired pen helped him to continue, if not to begin, and complete 
the grand work. The Englished Mahabharata has made the names 
of its publisher and tyanslator immortal in the annals of the world, 
•four Pratap Chandra Rai was not destined to see the completion 
• of h^i jigantic project. ^Hc was snatched away by the cruel hand 


of Death in the midst of his glorious undertaking. So in his death, 
bed, with a longing lingering look behind, he implored the translator 
to finish the Mahabharata. Sreemati Sundaribala Dasi, the widow 
of Pratap, by sacrificing a considerable portion of her Stridhan, ful- 
filled the promise which she made before her beloved lord, not to 
leave a stone unturned for completion of his project. Hers is 
equally a heroic sacrifice, considering that she inherits nothing but 
widowhood by her husband’s death. 

In page 222 Dutt writes : — “ Banklm Chandra was the first B.A. 
in India.” Is this correct f The fact is, Bankim was one of the first 
batch of B.A.’s of the Calcutta Uiiversity. There were others 
who took the degree in the same year with him. Mr. Dutta writes 
in page 184 “ The Sans Sauebi theatre was established in Chow- 

ringhce early in the century." This is clearly a mistake. The 
building of the theatre was completed in May 1840 and opened 
in March 1841. 

Professor Horace Haym^n Wilson, m.a., p.r.s., the Father of the 
Indian Drury, was the originator of that theatre from which the 
name of the Theatre Road was derived. He had no connection 
whatever with the Sm Sauebi. Hi left India for good in 

1833. Mr. Joakim Hayward Stocqucler, the founder and 
Editor of the Englishman^ wis a great cncouragcr of the Sans 

Sauebi. Gentlemen of “ blue blooi," monarchs of officialdom, 
sons of Mars, and others “as valiant in courage as gentle 
in birth ” flocked to Wilson’s banner as amateurs and, the 
performances were so successful that on alternate Friday even- 
ings in the winter season, you wnuli see all ranks of people collect- 
ed in the Calcutta Drury more regularly than in churches on Sun- 
days. Tickets were highly priced, Rs. 8 for the box and Rs. 4 for 
the pit, and yet there was scarcely a single seat unoccupied 

when the door opened, about an hour before the performance, 

which was always advertised to commence on the arrival of 
the Governor-General, who had a box reserved for himself. 
This theatre did yeoman’s service in its days. It created a 
genuine interest in the native mind for dramatic performances 
in proper form, which led to the formation of the Belgtchia 
theatre, where the first brilliant fruits of the Hindoo College 
played cmineqt parts as dramatic personages. 

Mr. Dutt’s version of the genesis of the Bengalee language from 
Prakritic source is base d upbn a contcstiblc ground. Professor 
Max-Miillcr and Babu Padmanav Ghosal — a Sanskrit scholar whose 
opinion is entitled 10 more weight, arc disposed to think that (ho 
Bengalee language took its first impetus from Sanskrit and not 
from Prakrit. Mr. Dutt calls Pandit Prem Chandra Tarkabagish as 
Prera Chand Tarkabagish [vide p. 152). Pandit Tarkabagish never 
I signed his name in Mr. Dutt’s way, and, therefore, I think, we 
have no right whatever to make his name a misnomer by calling 
him Prem Chand Tarkabagish, though it is a more familiar sound. 
Mr. Dutt does no full reverence to the Maharaja of Pathuria- 
ghata. He has lowered him down by calling him “Maharajah 
Sir.” Where is “Bahadur”? As our author is a higjj^ofiicial 
he ought to distinguish the very fine line of demarcation and of 
honour between “Maharajah ” and “Maharajah Bahadur,” though 
there may not be anything like “ Bahaduri” on either’i part. 
The person of the “Maharajah Bahadur” class is a mMi'of 
greater honour in the Government Darbar than one of 
“ Maharajah” only. 

With these words, and with the blessings of a Brahmani oif Mr. 
Romesh Ch undra Dutt who may have some respect still for the de- 
scendant of a Rishl, I cake leave of hit book. Tbe Birl of 
Beaconsfield said, — “ Those who love best, should erkieixe best.” 
I love Mr. Dutt with ray whole heart. 1 have, thei‘efore, criti- 
cised hire in a really friendly feeling. All that I contend for it that 
an author of Mr. Dutt’t tcholarihip thould value aecuiicy' 
statement. Slipshod work thould never be given by one of hU 
calibre and training. The great Sir Walter Seetr himself wit 
9pen to the . chirgc . of offering veork efter wori to 
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without careful revision. “Apollo's venal son** was the sobriquet 
he earned from Byron in his celebrated satire. Of all calumnies, 
this seemed to scicic to him. Mr. Duct is an over-worked official. 
That he has still time to devote his energies -to the writing of 
books is, no doubt, to be commended. But he should not, through 
haste, give crude works to the public. Eiis example may be 
followed by others. That a man like him should be inaccurate 
in even his quotations is very much to be deplored. The public 
can ill afford to see only a book-maker in him. He should be 
something more. He should, indeed, be an author in right earnest. 
Of mere book-makers the public have enough. Every person of sense 
cannot but regret to see Mr. Dutt entering the field of text-book 
literature, manufacturing English primers not distinguished by par- 
ticular merit, or histories with very little original matter. Such 
competition in the post of a well-paid Civil Servant, with poor 
pedagogues desirous of adding to their income, seems to be un- 
dignified. S. C. Sanyal, m.a. 

OUR LONDON LETTER. 

15th May. 

Imperial Parliament . — Two events of first class importance have 
taken place since the last mail went out. On the early morning of 
the 14th insc. the great division on the education scheme of the 
Government took place, and the second reading was carried by 
the record majority of 267. This enormous majority was due 
to the Irish members, both Parncllites and anti-Parnellites having 
been compelled by their priests to throw over Sir William 
Harcourt (or the time being and support the hated Government 
of Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour. No one can foresee the conse- 
quences of tills great division. Some think it has for ever des- 
troyed Mr. Gladstone's old age delusion of Home Rule. Never 
again will the Radicals and the Irish party act together in complete 
unison. The political parsons, denounced by the Emperor Wil- 
liam as “ monstrosities," the Rogers, the Cliffords, the Hughes, the 
Berrys, arc for the moment out of court. With them there is 

nothing but wailing and gnashing of teeth ! Fortunately for the 
cause of progress, the British working man has sense enotigh and 
independence enough to assert himself. He cares nothing for 
the fulminations of the Gladstonian pulpits. The names I have 
given are representative. They form an ecclesiastical party as 
repellent to good, sound, honest Protestantism, as the veriest priest 
of the Church of Rome in the wilds of Coniianglu. Hence 

their delirium! Mr. Hughes has a paper of his own, and in it 
he has invoked all the pains and penalties of hell fire against 
those who refuse to Iviw the knee at his dictation. 

The other matter of supreme importance was Mr. Chamber- 
lain's masterly speech, as Secretary of State for the Colonies, in 
the House of Commons, 011 Friday evening, the 8th. It was a great 
speech, and the proof of it is found in the fact, it has had a most 

irritating effect, both on Oom Paul and the G:rman press. There 

is no doubt that, at the present moment, Mr. Rhodes is under a cloud. 

I do not speak of the crocodile affectation of virtue on the part 
of Mr. Laboticherc. Ev^ry one knows the value to be put upon 
his opinion. Whether he is praising or denouncing — no matter 
what the subject may be — the universal sentiment is “It is only 
Labby's way," and no one but the Radical boot-makers of 
Northampton care a two p«nny daum (to use the favourite expres- 
sion of the great Duke of WcHingiou^ what Labby's opinion on 
any subject may be. But, among all self-respecting citizens it is 
felt that Mr. Rhodes has to prove himself innocent of the charges 
Oom Paul has brought against him. Did Mr. Rhodes, as Prim-* 
Minister of the Cape Parliament, and as a member of the Privy 
Council, connive at Jamieson's raid ? Did he say what was true 
or false, when he assured Her Majesty's High Commissioner — Sir 
Hercules Robinson — that he knew nothing of it ? These arc questions 
that must be probed to tne bottom. All Mr. Chamberlain asks 
is that judgment be suspended uiitd his (Mr. Rhodes') guilt or 
innocence be proved in legal form. All Englishmen acknowledge 
his illustrious services in building up our Empire in Africa — that 
i*» all but poor conceited Labby. The terrible misfortune is 
the necessarily prolonged delay in bringing Jamieson and his officers 
to final trial. For while Mr. Chamocrlain offered a joint com- 
mission of both Houses of Parliament to investigate the aFairs 
of the ^ouch African Company, it was believed that such an in- 
vestigation could not be undertaken until the issue of the great 
assize was determined. It is understood the trial will cake place 
before a special court composed of the Lord Chief Justice of Eug- 
Itnd and two of hit most eminent colleagues. But this cannot 
be before July, and the Houses of Parliament will be dispers- 
ing just as the final judgment is arrived at. So it will be 
November before the joint Committee of Lords and Commons 
Cftn begin its work. It is in this prolonged delay that the danger lies. 
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It is notorious that Oom Paul hates Mr, Rhodes with a hatred it 
would require Milton's pen to delineate. You can almost imagine 
you hear Oom Paul ejaculating 

I do hate him as I hate the devil, 

to put it in the form of Ben Johnson in his famous pUy 
“Every man out of his humour." 

Franee.— One can only say of France that it is in a state of 
unrest. The new Ministry is not expected to last, and when 
the appeal is made to the country at Urge, it will probably be for 
President F^ure to fight for his own. Many of the best friends of 
France must mourn now more chan ever the untimely death of the 
Prince Imperial. Had he been in life, he would assuredly now 
have been Emperor, The crimes and blundcra of the coup d'etat 
could not have been visited on him. As for the Bourbons, the 
hatred of the French pca8antry--a hatred passed on from sire to 
son for generations — will never be. overcome. The follies of Louis 
the XlVth and the shocking immorality of Louis the XVth arc as 
vividly known in every Frt'ncli peasant’s home, as the latest foibles 
of Mons. Bourgeois, or M. Hanotaux. The future, the near 
future will possibly bring about strange developments. 

Russia is wholly engrossed with the approaching coronation, Italy 
with her Abyssinian blunders and her fatal financial impasse. 
Turkey is in sore straits, and the wretched Sultan fears from hour 
to hour the same fate will overwhelm him as that of the late 
assasinated Shah of Persia. 

Persia makes me remind my Indian friends that our minister 
at Teheran bears a name specially honoured in India, Sir Mortimer 
Durand. In the troublous future, and against the machinations 
of Russia, Sir Mortimer will require all the grand courage and 
fearless diplomacy of his illustrious father. 

The difficulty between Spain and America^ over Cuba, is for 
the moment happily settled. 

Turning from politics to social matters, London is now in all 
its glory. The lilac, laburnum, chestnut. May and other blossoms 
are at their very brightest and best. We have had a spell of al- 
most Indian heat, and the country is crying loudlv for rain. But, 
just at the moment, London will bear comparison with any capital 
in the world, and socially everything ought to please the London 
tradesmen. The approaching marriage of the Princess Maud of 
Wales, is attracting a wonderful amount of interest not only on 
her own account, but because of the lavish loyalty of all to her 
gracious mother. 

The opening of the Hotel Cecil between the Strand and the 
Embankment, gives London the largest Hotel in the world or 
nearly so. Its 700 bed rooms arc all occupied. Already com- 
plaints of charges arc appearing in the “ Times." One 
unfortunate for half a sm ill lobster, bread and butter with a pint 
of ale had to pay 7/ for his lunch. I am afraid you and I, Mr. 
Editor, will have to give it a wide berth. 

22nd May. 

An all-night sitting of the House of Commons ! That is to-day's 
great news. It is too early to ascertain the reason of it. Naturally 
the Government wished to have the Agricultural Rating Bill out 
of Committee before rising for the Whitsuntide. 

Like a good “Old Indiin" I am always afoot by 5 and after my 
ebata hazree^ I go out for a long walk. To-day was a lovely summer 
morning, and when strolling in Eiydc Park, I was amazed to sec 
the light burning in one oftlie Towers of Westminster indicating that 
the mill was at work. I w:nc down and beyond hearing five members 
— including the worst man that ever sac in the House of Commons, 
Dillon— I could get no rationalist account of the procedure. 

I went down again at one o'clock, and found the House had risen 
for the Whitsunday holidays till M mlay we:k. 

The awful member for Battersea— Mr. John Burns — the persist- 
ent advocate of an eight hours Bill, was no doubt among the obsti- 
nate aiiil insolent minority. I spoke to an old friend, a policeman, 
and he told me that he had been on duty seventeen hours, probaoly 
extended to cwcntvfour before the House rose. But, as the 
police do not contribute to Mr. Burn's salary, he will, doubtless, 
lcav‘ them religiously alone. After the H >use resumes on Monday 
week, we sliall be thrown into all the horrors of a battle over 
the Education Bill. 

As I surmised in my last, the Irish vote on behalf of the 
Government has completely broken up the alliance between 
Irish Nationalists and the Radical members of the House. Had 
that grand old man General Gordon been in life, he might well 
have said. to the selfish octogenarian of Hawarden Hustle, “Khar- 
toum is avenged." The saying is, there arc only two men who 
believe in union boom — Mr. Gladstone and His son Herbert. 

Thank God the role has been played out and for many years 
to come we shall not see Master Herbert in any ministry. 

How true was Lord Palmerston's sagacity in foretelling Mr. 
Gladstone would be the ruin of the Liberal Party. No man hates 
Scotch Presbyterianism more than he docs, as you can find for your- 
self in the life of Hfupe Scott of Abbotsford, or in Bisbop Wilber* 
force's life, and yet for political purposes Mr. Gladstone yields him- 
self to the Scottish Presbyterians, while these last out of hatred to 
the Established Church of Scotland, banded together as Free 
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CHarch and United Preabyterians, to destroy the grend old historic 
Church of Scothnd, though the last electiofi has given these 
“ reverend monstrosities” their quietus, 

Spain aud Cuba , — An exceedingly interesting and instructive 
article appeared in the “Times” of the 14th. 

France , — The new Government has hardly settled down yet. 

Russia~-U wholly occupied with the Coronation festivals, after 
which the young Emperor will be expected to show that he has a good 
head on his shoulders. To any of your readers who wish to 
know what manner of man he is, I cannot do better than refer 
them to kdr. Stead’s remarkable article in this month’s “Review 
of Reviews.” 

Home News , — As I write death sentence has been pronounced on 
the Muswell Hill murderers, as also on the Whitechapel murderer. 
Complain as you like about our London police, they are often to the 
front when called upon it. 

India.— •Hovr are your prospects of famine in the North 
West Provinces ? Many Conservatives are hardly fired by the 
determination to charge on the Indian revenues the ordinary cost 
of the troops sent to the Soudan. The Government ought un- 
doubtedly to have dealt with the question as it does when Im- 
perial troops are sent to India. 

I have nothing more to add today, but keep us well informed 
as to the actual facts of the famine, and generally on all questions 
on which your late illustrious guide, Dr. S. C. Mookerjee would 
have given us “light and leading.” 


(Dlml japer. 


THE ROAD CESS— A CESS FOR ALL PURPOSES. 

No. 1284. L.S.-G., dated Calcutta, the 30th March 1896. 
From— H. H. Risley, Esq., c.i.e., Secy, to the Govt, of Bengal, 

Municipal Dept., 

To— The Commissioner of the Orissa Division. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 32T., 
dated the 17th January 1896, with which you submit copies of 
correspondence which passed between your predecessor and the 
Director of Public Instruction, on the subject of the educational 
allotment of the District Board of Balasore for the year i89$'96. 
You give reasons for differing from Mr. Cooke on this subject, 
and yoq goon to recommend that in this and other districts, where 
the Local Self-Government Act is in force, formal recognition 
should be accorded to the principle “ that the proceeds of the 
road cess should be spent on roads, bridges, and water channels 
only, and that education and medical charity should be supported 
from other sources of income.” In order to give effect to this 
principle, you propose that a separate account should be kept of the 
income derived by the Boards from road cess and of the expendi- 
ture incurred by them on the roads. 

2. In reply, 1 am to point out that your letter discloses some 
misapprehension of the legal aspects of the question which you 
raise. The Proclamation relating to the expenditure of the toad 
cess, which was issued under Sir George Campbell’s orders in 1873, 
had reference mainly to section 90 of Bengal Act X of 1871. It 
stated in popular language that the funds raised under that Act 
would be spent within the district on the local roads, canals, and 
rivers, and would not be diverted to any other purpose. It gave, 
however, no pledge that the law would never be changed, and in 
fact, seven years later, a material change was introduced. By 
section 109 of Bengal Act Ix^f 1880, the objects on which road 
cess funds might be spent were substantially enlarged, so as to in- 
clude the payment of leave allowances, gratuities or pensions, the 
planting of trees by the roadside, the improvement of the supply 
of drinking water, and the provision or improvement of drainage. 
At the same time the limitation to objects within the district, on 
which stress was laid in the Proclamation of 1873, was expressly 
osttended, so as to enable the District Road Committee to construct, 
take charge of, or* contribute towards any means and appliances 
for facilitating communication within the district, or between the 
district and adjacent districts. 

3. The Bengal Local Self-Government Act of 1885 effected a 
further change. The second schedule of that Act, read with section 
2, remodelled section 109 of Bengal Act IX of 1880. Nearly the | 
whole of the first clause, making the cost of collection and valu- 
ation and the indemnification of the Collector a first charge on the 
District Road Fund, was re-enacted, and the rest of the section was 
replaced by a provision laying down that “ the balance, after pay- 
ment of such expenses, shall be credited to the District Fund 
of the district.” Section 33 defined the application of the District 
Fund, and the fifth clause of this section made the fund applicable 
to “ the payment of expenses incurred by the District Board in 

; the performance 0/^ the duties imposed by this Act.” In other 
Words, while the. Cess Act of 1880 had authorised the expeiiditure 
o( t}oad cess on pensions, water-supply, and drainage, the Local 
Self-Government Act of 1885 made a further departure from chu 


principles of the Act of 1871, merged the road cess In the District 
Fund, and added pounds, education, medical relief, sanitation, 
vaccination, famine relief, the destruction of noxious animals, 
fairs, and agricultural exhibitions to the list of objeeti to wbich 
the fund might be applied. From that time forward the income 
of the District Board, from whatever sources derived, has been 
one fund and may legally be spent on any purpose provided for 
in the Act. 

4. The view of the law, which is explained at length above, 
is chat which has been taken by the Government on various refer- 
ences which have been made from time to time on the subject. 
It is a mistake to suppose that the orders issued in 1888, settling 
the educational expenditure of different districts and allotting 
grants from Provincial revenues, contemplated any separation 0? 
road cess funds from the general incomes of the Boards. The 
form in which those orders wcie passed was determined by con- 
siderations of financial convenience, and has no bearing on the 
general question now raised by you. At the same time, although 
under the law the District Boards, subject to the direction of the 
Commissioner, possess ample discretion as to the purposes upon 
which they may spend the District Fund, the Lieutenant-Governor 
considers chat, on grounds of expediency and quite apart from 
any legal obligation, it is desirable as a general rule that an amount 
approximately equivalent to the proceeds of the road cess should 
be devoted to the objects which the Legislature had in view when 
Bengal Act IX of 1880 was passed. Special attention is urgently 
called for at present to the improvement of the supply of drinking 
water. Under section 48 of the Local Self-Government Act the 
Commissioner can exercise full control over the District Board 
budget, and it is for him to see that effect is given to the principle 
laid down so far as the special conditions and needs of the discricc 
admit. 


HiPPIEST OF ALL. 

There is no time in the twenty-four houi t when one ought to fact so 
thoroughly s.itisfi*d and content as iminediately after a good, hearty 
meal. And all healthy persons dn feel so. Tne body's deniiuds have 
been met, and we are easy and comfortable, as though we had paid off 
an old dun and had in iney left. We are accessible, humane, and 
natured. Tnen, if ev»T we will grant a request without grumbniig. 
“ Tiue benevolence, " says a crusty old friend of mine, ** ii located in a 
caoable stomach recently filled.” ‘ ^ , • 

Yes, but what of the iticap ible stom ichs, of which there are to many? 
—stomachs that disappoint and plague their owners, till the act (>i 
feeding, 10 delightful tn oihere, becomes an act to avoid the necessity 
of which they are aliH'tst willing to die? Ah, that is quite another thing. 
Tnese poor souls are they who iay,e»ai> M'ss Wallace says In this 
letter of hers,” I was no longer to be counted among those who have 
pleasure in eating. Far from it. As for me I was afraid to eat. I felt 
tlie need of food, of course — 'he weakness and sinleing that accompanied 
abstinence— bur what was I to do? The moment 1 ate, my distress and 
uain commenced. No matter how light the repast was, nor how careful 
I was not to hurry in taking it, the result was the same. The diftresf 
and gnawing pams fiillowed, with disenmfort in the Chest, and R sense 
of choking, as if some bits nl food had lodged there end were irritating 
me. 

“So ohjecttnable and repugnant to me was the act of eating that for 
days t*»K(>ther I didn’t touch a morsel of solid fond, suhsisiing entirely oh 
milk and sod i water. Owing to this enforced lack of nourishment Ignft 
extremely weak, and about as thin as I could be. I must uot forget to say 
that tins happened to me, nr rather it beg;afi to happen in July, 1886, when 
I was living at Wellington, in Shrnpsaire. It came on, as you may say, 
gradually and not with any sudden or acute symptoms. I found myself 
low. languid, and tired. Then came the failure of Aiy appetite and the 
other tiling!} I have named. 

“ I took the uaual medicines for indigestion, but they had no good 
effect. After six months' exDericnce of this kind of misery, I read ih a 
book about Mother Seigel’s Syrup as a remedy for this disease, and got 
a bottle from Mr. Bates the chemist, in Wellington. Having used it a 
few days I felt great relief, and when I had consumed two I was 

entirely well. Since then 1 have heartily commended Mother Seigl’s 
Syrup to many friends, who have invariably been cured, as I was. Ypp 
have my permission to publish my letter, if yon desire to do so, 
(Signed) Minnie Wallace, Nurse, The Union Workhouse. Oidham, 
February 22nd, 1895.” 

In a coinmunicrition dated January 8th, 189$, Mrs. Henrietta 
McCallain, of 40, Downsfield Road, Walthamstow, near London,^ staiei 
that her daughter Emma fell ill in the spring of 1886 with thp same 
syiiipoms described oy Miss Wallace. She craved food, yet, when it 
was placed before her, she turned from it almost with loHthiw|^ ”Af 
time went on, ” so runs the mother's letter, ” my daughter bi^ame so 
weak she could hardly walk. Neither home medicines nor those of the 
doctors did any good. Her sufferings continued for over eJjflit, years. 

”ln June, 1894, she began taking Mother Seigel’t Syrup, ef wlilch 
we had just read in a little book that was left at the house* In a week 
she was better, and in less than, two months she was enjoying belter 
health than ever before. She has since ailed nothhig and eii) eat Any 
kind of food. (Signed) (Mrs.) Heiireitta MaqCallam.” 

“ Happy,” sings Homer “were they who feJI under tho;bigh ibaHs of 
Troy." Happier are they who have never fallen undeMhe.creehinf 
weight of indigestion or dyspapikt. HApptAsr, perhaps, of. all art they 
who have been lifted up by Mother Seigffs remedy and placed 
once again they can eat, drink and by merry. Ann If all Ihesw cnoid be 
gathered logetlier they would make A greater hogt thAit i||e Greek, jpoet 
tvff dveaipid' off 
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OPINION ON THE BOOK. 

It is a most iuierestiiig record 01 fhe life of 
a reoiarlc ible mao. — Mr. H. B ibiog.oo Soiith, 
Private .Secretary to me Viceroy, 5ih October 

Dr. Mookerjee w is a famous letter- writer, 
and there is a Diee/v freshoess and oiigmality 
alioiit his coi respoodeoce wnich make it 
very inler'^slmg leading, — Sir Alfred W. Corft, 
K.CI.E., Director of Public Iiistuciloo, Beiig il, 
261b Septeoiber, 1S95. 

It is not til It amid the ur-ssore of harassing 
official duties .an E-igbsli Civilian can find 
either time or oiipuiiuuuy to p ly so graceful 
a tribute to the meuioiy of a native Dersoiialiiy 
as K. H. Skrine h is done in his biography of 
the late Dr. S luibliu Chuuder Mookerjee, the 
well-known Buigal join iialisi (Calciiti.i : 
Thacker, Soiuk and Co.) ; nor are tiiere many 
who are mure worths* of being thus honoured 
than the late Editor of AV/> and Rayyet. 

We may at any rate cordially agree with Mr. 
Skrine that the stmy of M'lokerjec’s life, with 
all ns lights and slMdo\v>, is pregnant wifli 
lessons for those who tlesire to know the real 
India. 

No weekly pioer, Mr. Skrine tells us, not 
tvfiw k\\^. Hndoo Patriot/\\^ its pilmiest days 
under Knsiodis Pal, enjoyed a degree of m- 
flueiice in any w ly .ippro idling that which was 
so<n» altanird liy Reis and Rayyii. 

mm of large he.nt and greit qualiti- 
es, his death from piieiiuioriia io the early 
spring ill the I tst year w.is a distinct and 
lieavy lo-is to Indian joiirnalisui, and it was 
an admiiable idea on Mi. .Skrme’s n iiT to p'lt 
Ins Life and L*iteis odoii recoid — The Times 
flj India^ (Bombay) S''pt»*ml)er 30. 1S95. 

It IS rafely tli.u the life of an LkIi iu j<MniiaI- 
isl becomes worrhv of publication ; it is more 
rarely still that such i life comes to be written 
by an Anglo-Indim ami a member of the 
Indian Civil .Service. But, it has come to 
piss that in ihe laid of the Bengali B thus, 
the life of at le isi one ni in !imong Imliaii 
jtinriiilisis Ills be'^ii consKl'*ied worthy of 
i beiiv' wiutf'O by an Englishman. — The 
I Standauf (M idras) September 30, 

1 1895. 

The late E litor of Reis and Rayyet was a 
profound student and an accomplished writer, 
who h is left his mai k on Inxli.m journalism, 
j In th it he lias found a Civilian like Mr, 

I Skiiiieto recoid the story of his life he is 
[ moie fortunate than the great Krisiodas P il 
himself. — The Tribune.^ (Lahore) October 2, 

1895. . . 

For much of the biographical matter that 
issues so freely from the press an apology is 
needed. Had no biography of Dr. Mookerjee, 
the Editor of Reis and Rayyet^ appealed, aa 
explanation wouin have been looked for. A man 
of his remarkable personality, who was easily 
first among native Indian journalists, and ia 
many respects ocrupied a higher plane tkan 
they did, and looked at public affiurg from 
different point of view from theirs, could not '• 
, be suffered to sink into oblivion wttboul some 
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to (lerpetiute h\% inQuiory by the u^uat 
iic|8edi«nt tit h** life.” The difBcaltief codimon 
to %I1 biogripherf have in this case been in- 
creeted by special cirqu instances, not the least 
of which is that the anchor betonj^i to a differ- 
ent race from the subject. It is true that 
i(non({ Enitiiihmen there were many admirers 
^ of the learned Doctor, and chat he on his side 
Oiiderstood the English character as few 
foreiisners understand it. But in spite nf this 
ond his remarkable assimilation of English 
modes of thought and expression. Dr. Mnnker- 
jee remained to the last a Brahman uf the 
Brahmans— 'a conservation of the best of his 
inheritance that wins nntliing but respect and 
approval. In consequence of this, his ideal 
biographer would have been one of his own 
^disciples, with the same inherited sympathies, 
and trained like him in Western learning. If 
Bengal had produced such another man as Dr. 
Mookerjee, it was he who should have written 
bis life. 

The biography is warmly appreciative 
without being needlessly laudatory ; it gives 
on the whole a complete picture of the man ; 
and in the book there is not a dull page. 

A few of the letters addressed to Dr. Moo- 
kerjee are of such minor imoortance that they 
might have been omitted with advantage, hut 
not a word of his own letters could have been 
spared. T> say that he writes idiomatic Eng- 
lish is to say what is short of the truth. His 
diction is easy and correct, clear and straight- 
forward. without Oriental luxuriance or striving 
after effect. Perhaps he is never so charming 
as when he is laying down the laws of literary 
form to young aspirants to fame. The letter 
on page 285, for instance, is a delighiful piece 
of criticism ; it is delic ite plain-speaking, and 
be accomplishes the difficult feat of telling a 
would-be poet that his productions are not 
in the smallest degree poetry, without one 
may conclude, either offending the youth or 
repressing his ardour. 

For much more that is well worth reading we 
must refer readers to the volume itself. Intrin- 
sically it is a oook worth buying and reading. 
—The Pioneer^ (Allahabad) 0 i. 5, 1895. 

The career of “An Indian JoiiriMiist” as 
described by F. H. Skrine of the Indian Civil 
Service is ex,ceedingly interesting. 

Mookerjee s letters are marvels of pure dic- 
tion which is heightened by his nervous style. 

The life has been told by Mr, Skrine in a very 
pleasant manner and which should make it po- 
pular not only with Bengalis but with all those 
who are able to appreciate merit un marred by 
nstentatmii .and eirnestness unspoiled by 
harshness.— The Muhamnituian^ (Madras) Oct. 
Si |S 95 * 

The work leaves nothing to be desired cither 
in the way of comoleteness, impartiality, or 
lifelike portrayal of character. 

Mr. Skrine deals with his interesting subject 
with the unfailing instinct of the biographer. 
Every side of Dr. Mookeijee’s complex 
character is treated with sympathy tempered 
by discrimination. 

Mr. Skrine’s narrative certainly impresses 
one with the individuality nf a remarkable man. 

Mookerjee’s own letters show that he had 
not only acquired a command of clear and 
flexible English but that he had also assimi- 
lated ih It sturdy independence of thought 
and character which is supposed to be a pecu- 
liar possession of natives of Great Britain. 
His reading and the stores of his general in- 
formation appear to have been, considering 
his opportunities, liitle less than marvellf»ns. 

One of the first to express his condolence 
witirthe fam'ly of the dec-ased writer was the 
present Viceroy, Lord Elgin. Motikerjee ap- 
pears to li.ive won the afl:iCtion not only of 
the dignitaries wiih whom he came in contact, 
but also of those in low estate. 

The impression left upon the mind upon 
laying down the book is that of a good and 
able man whose career has been graphically 
portrayeil.— The Enj^Ushman^ (Calcutta) Oc- 
tober 15, 1895. 

Tne career of an eminent Bengali editor, 
who d'ed in 1894, throws a curious light upon 
the race elements and hereditary inflneiices 
which affept the criticisms of Indian jmirnal- 
iits. on British rule.' 

.The “ Life and Letters of Dr. S. C. Moo- 
berjee,” a booic just edited by a distinguished 
civilian in C ilcutta, takes ps behind the scenes 
of Indian jmirnalism. 

It is a arrative, written with insight and a 
Prini4d and fnblUM h Pashu Pa: 


complete mastery of the facts, of how a clever 
youth gradually grew into one 0 the ablest 
leadei-writert in Bengal, and still more gradu- 
ally matured into one of the fairest-minded 
editors that western education in India has 
yet produced. If the training and experience 
which develop the journalist in England are 
sometimes varied, they seem in India to have 
an even wider range. 

But the object of this notice is to show how 
a great Bengali journalist is made ; space for- 
bids us to enter upon his actual perfornnnees. 
They will be found set forth at sufficient 
length, and with lO'ich felicity nf expression, 
in Mr. Skriiie’s admirable monograph. It is 
characteristic of the noble service to which 
Mr. Skrine belongs, that such a book should 
have issued from its ranks. Dr. Mookerjee 
was no optimist. One of his brilliant speeches 
contained the following sentence : — “ India 
has neither the soil nor the elasticity enjoyed 
by young and vigorous communities, but pre- 
sent the arid rocks and deserts of an effete 
civilization, hardly stirred to a semblance of 
life by a foreign occupation dozing over its 
easily-gained advantages.” This was true of 
the pre-Mntiny India of 1851. If it is no 
longer true of the Q leen's India of 1895, we 
owe it in no s>nall measure to Indian jnurn alists 
like Dr. Mookerjee who have laboured, amid 
sorne iiiisrepresentatioii, to qnickeo the 
“ semblance of life ’’ into a living reality.— The 
Timts^ (London) October 14, 1895. 
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Kaviraj Nagenora Nath Sen, Physician, 
Surgeon, Accoucheur, practises the Ayurvedic 
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COSSACK CRADLE-SONG. 

DURING the night one of the men sang us some wild Cossack songs, 
)nc of which I had often heard the women crooning parts of before. 
^Vhelher it was that the wild forms and scenes that were round me 
eni them a beauty the words do not really possess, or whether there 
s in fact some charm in this cradle*song of a warlike race, in some 
iiiiigs not unlike our borderers of two centuries ago, it seemed at the 
imc very impressive. I will therefore try to help my readers to judge 
or themselves, from a translation of Poushkin’s verses, which, if it 
Iocs not convey all the spirit of the original, is at least a close trans- 
:ript of the words and metre. 

The words ‘ bai-oosh kie-biiou ’ are merely the refrain of the song, 
md as untranslatable as our * lullaby,’ so that 1 have left them in the 
)riginal. 

From scraps of songs which I have from time to time heard crooned 
n the Crimea and elsewhere, 1 should almost imagine that Poushkin's 
rords here translated are only a remodelled and completed form of 
ome popular cradle-song in use in his time among the Cossicks. 

I am sadly afraid the Cossacks are no longer the romantic person* 
ges they were when the poet wrote of them. 'Richard’s occupation’s 
one’ may be said of them. There is no one left for them to fight, 
nd their existence as Cossacks would lack an object were it not for 
lieir duties as postmen. They are as rough as ever, but not, I 
liould say, ns ready with their weapons. Their love of cattle-lifting 
no longer be legitimately gratified, and 1 fear I have cause to add 
>at it has degenerated to the level of petty pilfering. — Clive Phillipps- 
Volley, late British Vice-Consul at Kertch, 

Sleep, my darling boy, serenely, 

Bni-oosh-kie-baiou, 

While the still moon, calm and queenly, 

Gleams thy cradle through. 

I will rise and tell thee legends, 

Chaunting rhymes thereto ; 

Ah, thiue heavy eyes .are closing, 

Bai-oosh-kie-baiou. 

’Neath the rocks grim waves are sweeping— 

O'er them glides the Turk : 

Comes the vengeful Tscherkess creeping. 

Whets an hungry dirk. 

Peace I thy father, battle-hardened, 

Keeps watch keen and true. 

Sleep then, darling, sleep securely. 

Bai-oosh-kie-baiou. 

Know thou, too, that days are nearing, 

Loud with war’s alarms. 

Thou shalt spring to horse unfearing, 

Bearing warrior’s arms. 

I’ll weave charms upon thy saddle 
With A silken clue : 

Sleep, my baby, sleep, my heart’s blood, 

Bai-oosh-kie-baiou. 


Cossack to the core I read thee, 
Hero-like ihou’lt stand ; 

To the field myself Til lead thee— 
Child 1 dost press my hand .? 

All, the bitter tears in secret. 

Tender mothers rue ; 

Sleep, my angel, stilly, sweetly, 
Bai-oosh-kie-baiou. 

Ah, the bitter grief, the sorrow. 
Comfortless to wait 1 

Each morn praying for the morrow 
All night guess thy fate. 

1 shall dream thy days are wasted. 
Pining fond and true— 

Sleep — cares all as yet untasled— 
Bai-oosh-kie-baiou. 

Round thy neck, my boy, I’M fasten. 

Ere thy path be trod, 

Relics rare thy life to chasteo, 

And to lead to God. 

Tender heart, grow strong for peril, 

Be to rnem’iy tine ! 

Now, sleep on — wild days are coming — 
Bai-oosh-kie-baiou ! 


WEEKLYANA. 

TorMY Her Majesty begins the sixtieth year of her reign. There 
was only one English inonaich, G-mge HI., who had reigned three 
months more and lived to the age of 83. Qoeeo Victoria is now 
in her ySih year. Second in age and in length ul reign to only 
one English king, she is also the oldest reigiwng Soveteign with 
the exception of one— the King of U-mna»k, who is older by about 
II months. The Qiieen-E npress of India has been a widow over 
34 years. May she yet live and rule ns long ! 

• • 

Of the many accessories which combine to make the Czar’s coronation 
memorable, not the least is ilie manifesto issued on the occasion. 
Tlie present Czar’s manifesto begins thus : — 

“ Be it known to all ye our faithful subjects, after we, by the will and 
grace of Almighty God, had fnUllIrd onr sacred coronation to-day and 
had received the holy uncii-m, we knelt at the throne of the King of 
Kings with humble and r.irnest iniploiing tli.it He might vouchsafe 
to bless our reign, to the welfare of our beloved country; strengthen 
us in the fulfilment of our sui ted oath ; and enable us to continue 
thewoik handed down tons by our ciowncd pi>decessots of complet- 
ing the Russian nation aii l promoting leligious faith, good morality, 
and true enlightenment. Iiiasiiiuch as we iecogtiiv»e what all our faith- 
ful subjects stand in need of, and in particular turn our eyes upon 
the wretched and heavy-laden, whether their case be ihrongh their 
own fault or through forgetfulness of duty, our heau impels us to grant 
them also the utmost possible relief, so that, entering upon the path 
of A new life on this meinorahle day of our coionation, they may 
gladly be able to take part in the general jubilation of my people.” 

Then are enumerated fifteen different classes of amnesties and 
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remissions of piini>)Miienr. First of all, arrears of taxation in European 
Russia and Poland are remitted, and the land tax is reduced by one-half 
for a period of ten year«. Then cotne remissions or reductions of all 
fines, lo^^ethei with the striking; out of State claims in various places. 
Next, ail convictions for petty offences punishable by reprimand, fines 
up to 300 roubles, arrest, or imprisonment without loss of certain 
social ri|{liis are remitted, the exceptions being robbery, embezzlement, 
misappropriation, usury, extortion, fraudulent bankruptcy, and offences 
against honour. The exiles are not forgotten. Those banished 
to Siberia after serving twelve years, and those banished to remoter 
Siberian Govcrnmenf:, after serving ten years from the date of their 
arrival, are permitted to choose their place of residence anywhere 
except in capital cities or provinces with seats of Government. 
They are, however, not to be restored to civil rights. Criminals 
who are interned in Siberia or the remoter Governments, or 
who are bound to remain in a fixed place of residence, will have 
one-third of their sentences remitted. For such sent to penal colonies, 
the term of residence necessary for obtaining freedom will not be ten 
but four years. S'*ntences of penal servitude are reduced by one-third, 
and life sentences commuted to twenty years. Many other punish- 
ments are also ameliorated and sentences reduced. 

• • 

Tht Wiitminster Gazette reports that the Prince of Wales has been 
left 1.000,000 sterling by Baron Hirsch. It is the first time that 
a member of the R tyal Family has come in for a windfall. Years 
back, a crazy individual named Neild left Her Majesty a legacy vari- 
ously estimated at from /^^ootooo to j^i,ooo,ooo. The Prince has 
now a grant of jC 76 ,ooo a year, and the Princess 10,000. The 
other sources of income are the receipts from the Duchy of Cornwall 
and the estates at Sandringham and in Abrdeenshire. There are also 
some military emoluments. 

• 9 

Lord Roberts fs an indefatigable cyclist. Will cycling be a feature 
in the next war, great or small ? 

• • 

A Tobacco journal states that the falling off in the demand for cigars 
will amount to 70,000,000 cigars, and this loss is generally credited 
to cycling. | 

• • 

Amrrican shoe-makers state that the feet of women are getting 
bigger, but more healthy, owing to cycling, teiinis, and other out-door 
exercises. 

After inquiry into the comparative merits of European and American 
armour, the contract for Russian armour has been given to the American 
Carnegie and Bethlehem Companies. 

A POLISH engineer has invented a portable crematory, having the 
appearance of an army baking oven. It is intended to avoid the danger 
of epidemics from burial of large numbers of men. Burning is undoubt- 
edly the safest disposal of the dead. 

• • 

Electricity is being utilized for detection of artificial diamonds. A 
small disc of aluminium is attached to the spindle of a small motor. 
Aclainpwitha fl it spring provided with an adjustable screw, holds 
the article to he tested. It is then moistened and placed in contact 
with the rapidly revolving disc. In the revolution the genuine stone 
shews no brilliancy, while the counterfeit produces brilliant metallic 
marks. 

A WRITER in TrutA says 

‘♦The London man of former generations, by which I mean the 
West End man, led a comparatively quiet life, and having had a 
classical education read every book that came out, went to every new 
play, and became the recognized judge and patron of literature and 
arts. The conditions of today have entirely changed the West End 
man in this respect. He now seldom reads anything but the news of 
the Stock Exchange quotations. 

It is the West End woman who reads, and therefore the majority of 
authors wiite to suit her taste. Even admitting the contention that 
the women of our time are better cultivated and more experienced 
in such matters than they were formerly, the tone of the literature of 
today shows bow injurious is the altered condition of things. A 
quarter of a century ago every year some book or books were published 
which from that moment had to be added to the standard literature 
of rhe language. Now years pass by without one such work being 
produced. As a matter of fact, at this moment the judgment of the 
. provinces and of the^olonies is of more value than that of the West 
End in this respect ; for th« men In the formtr have the leimre to 


read and the ability to discriminate for themselves. Tlie best liter i.y 
representations of our generation have not been made by first obtain, 
ing the approval of the West End, but by first obtaining popularity i„ 
the provinces and in the colonies. The London literary reputations 
have mostly been attained through what is popularly called ‘log. 
rolling.* « 

“Commerce,” an illustrated weekly journal of London, writes 
** Don Quixote de la Mancha was surely never more enihnsiasiic over 
the manifold perfections of his Dulcinia del Toboso than is the 7tmes 
over Its Cecil Rhodes.” 


The Tiwes wrote 

“ Our poljcy in South Africa through a series of years hat rested 
and, as Mr. Chamberlain has recently pointed out, still rests, on a 
twof^uld basis. We have proclaimed in words and shown by our arts 
that we are resolved to assert ourselves as the paramount P«)wer 
throughout that region.” 

To this //. replies in Commerce 

“ Had the remark been made by a half penny braggadocio )onrn:d 
I conid have better understood it. But to retd such stuff in the first 
journal of the British Empire is, to put it mildly, astounding. We 
certainly have ‘proclaimed by words* that we are resolved to assert 
ourselves in S'mth Africa, but bow dare the 7imes assert with any 
regard for truth that we have * shown ourselves a pararwnuot Power 
throughout that region.* We have done nothing of the sort, a fact 
which recent events have only too clearly shown. It is ridicnions 
to make assertions at which Englishmen must blush, and make even 
nnr well-wishers laugh in their sleeves. I do not wonder that <te La- 
brulyre said cynically that the highest reach of n newi-wriier is an 
empty reasoning on policy and vain conjectures on the pivblic manage- 
ment. Then follows the servile eulogy which is a disgrace to a highly- 
placed English journal, remembering (he object of the encomiiitii has 
done his utmost to damage the reputation uf the British nation in 
the eyes of the whole world.** 

• 

The same writer continues 

It is with no small amount of indignation I append the following 
excerpt: * To his (Mr. Cecil Rhodes*) foresight and his promptitude 
the Cape and the Empire owe that rich inlieritaiice for all ages to 
come. Had he nut seized it fur her British South Africa would have 
been shut out for ever from all possibility of fulfilling Her national 
aspiration of expansion to the north. But the statesman who secured 
for her this great field for future effort did not work for his own race 
alone. By a long course of legislation and administration in the Cape 
Colony he proved that it was his ardent desire to build up the men of 
English blood and the men of Dutch blood into one people.* 

1 will take the extracts in parts and analyse them. First there is 
the mention of his ‘ foresight and promptitude to which the Cape and 
the Empire owe that rich inheritance,* etc. Mr. Cecil Rhodes is 
possessed of foresight and promptitude which he uses for hts own endr, 
being an opportunist of the worst description. The Cape and the 
Empire have to thank him today for the ' rich inheritance * of tarnish- 
ed hontntr — ay, and it hurts me to write it^inglorious enterprise to 
which, thank God, our country, but for his machinations, would have 
been a stranger. The second in the Timef panegyric of its favourke 
which 1 will analyse, is ‘ The statesman who secured this great field 
for future effort did not work for his own race alone. *^ No. The 
statesman — or why not have put promoter, oh 7 fmes did not wnik 
fur Ins own race alone. He, bless and save you, did not put his fiiith 
entirely in Dukes, in companies, in shares, in money-making I N». 
He aimed higher. Land grabbing was kis game, and what though the 
covert was composed of human beings — flesh and blood equal to yours, 
though black, oh, my white brethren— he was determined to have it 
though he had to wade, neck deep, in blood to get it. This, the Times^ 
hard Times I docs not mention. ‘ By a long course of legisUtioii,’ 
continues my contemporary, ‘in the Cape Colony Ae proved that it 
was his ardent desire to build up the men of English blood and the 
men of Dutch blood into one people.* Was the like hypocrisy ever 
heard, save from a Tartuffe or a Uriah Heep? Cecil Rhodes* desire 
was to sow the seeds of dissension and cold-blooded treachery, and-* 
now he reaps the harvest of his ill-doing. This my co^emporary 
does not see — wiii not see in fact. It therefore behow us all, as 
Englishmen and Englishwomen, eager to follow the higher doctrines 
of H wide intellectuality and generous impulse, not to follow' in the 
narrow lines of interested and mendacious journalism, otherwise our 
better judgment will be subverted and onr nobler instincts dragged 
in the mire by closely, attending to the tenets of false prophets who 
have their own interests to save.” 


A HORSE will, it it said, eat in a year nine times hit own weight, a 
cow nine times, an ox six times, and a sheep six timet. 

• • 

The jewels of the Shah of Persia are believed to be the most valuable 
in the world. There is one sword-scabbard which it covered with 
diamonds, not a single stone being trvmller than the nail of the 
little Anger. A huge and splendidly brilliant emerald is 
the gem of the collection ; on it are engraved the names of many 
kings who have possessed it at one time or aneiher. Tbp 
now in the crown of Queen Victoria, was i» the last century the 
property of the Shah, 

If Voiapttk is not to be the language of l|ie worldt tha Eagtisb biito 
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to be the lingua franca of Asin. In Siam, English is the trade language 
of all the nationalities. 

The mail this w delivered one day late, that is, the day after 
the mail left C ilciitta. Next week, it is expected in time on Tuesday. 

# 

♦ # 

IT ha* been computed that every day there is one suicide in the 
Punjab. In the town nf Caicutta, last year, in the jurisdiction of the 
Commissioner of Police, there were 66 csises against an average of 
during the preceding 4 years. 

• 

• ♦ 

TftE Act to provide for the protection of Muhammadan Piigrims, 
passed by the L' -utenant-Givernor of Bi ig.il in Council, received 
the assent of H s Honour on the lyh Aoril, 1896, and h iving been 
assented to by His Excellency the Viceroy and G ivernor-General on 
the 27111 Miy, 1896, was first published for general information in the 
OikutU G nette of the lo h June 1896, from which date the law came 
into operation in Calcutta. It is open to the L . cal Government to 
extend the Act to any other place in the Province of Bengal. The 
wnricing is entrusted to the Commissioner of Police, who “ shall from 

nine to time grant licenses empowering persons to act as pilgrim 
brokers." Power is reserved in the L.cat Gwernm-ot from 1 1 o^- to 
time to “ in ike rules to regulate the grant of such licenses and to 
prescribe the couditinns to be embodied therein." We do not see 
that the Act prescribes any fee, but we are not sore that no fee will 
becliarged. A higher fee than the Police Act allows Is levied on 
licenses for native mtlsiciil processions in streets, nnd a license is 
refused if no additional payment dein inded for Police is made. The 
Police Commissioner may very reasonably ask for a payment to meet 
at least the roil of a license under the Pilgrims Act. A person who, 
•ithout a license, acts ns a pilgrim broker, or who lends to another 
person a license granted to himself, commits an offence under the 
Act for which the maximum punishment is a fine nf two hundred 
rupees. The Police Commissioner is not empowered to inflict the 
fine, but "the penalties to which masters, owners and agents of ships 
are mad. liable by this Act shall be enforced only on iiiformalinn laid 
at the iotiance of the Commissioner of Police." The same fine of 
Rs. *00 nveriakes a licensed pilgrim broker if he 

‘Y'»; commits a breach of any of the conditions of his license • or 
purchases for or sells to aiiy pilgrim a passave.tickM "k! ’ 

•tup to which the Native Passenger Lip, let ^^87 anni.« \ 

tune befme notice has been given by the m.istei, Jwnor or agent" of 
the ship, under section 7 of that Act, of the time at whirh it **"* * 

posed that the ship shall sail ; or " '* P'°' 

W PUrchuses for or sells to any pilgrim h n isshus. u 

* charVe'*’* P"?'”."' '* pnuted on such ticket - o'/ 

(aj charges any pilgrim a sum in excess of the * * 

s^jjc-iicket, 01 of any pntvisioiis or other articles, purchased for^hfm ^or 
receive, from him any fee or commissiou ou ^^cZr'o'f ''"uc"; 

(c) receives fn'rn the mister, owner or a«^ent nf anu diir, « e 
any rHiiway-servaiii, any fee or commission m resp-rr of ihe^ale*^of a*iv 

if) purchases fnr.any pilgrim a passage-iirket no wtiirh iii*fA :• 

srnf"ccom;!:ri\tirLtur^ “■* 'o 

A piignm « defined to mean a Muhammadan who is proceed- 
so! ''•« Hedji*; “pilgrim broker" means a per- 

w-irJf " 1."*'* ""** "" commission, or lakes any re- 

' or t e purchase or sale of, passage iick*?ts, whether by sea or 
^‘iilway, for pilgrims. 


V ■ 

A COSTEMPORARV, a great respecter and defender of the cow, writes ; 

I'ld the ^ucieL'*™Th^ ” th« cows subjected to it 

f-rresortir loihT ^ f "‘'‘«''"'«»"ding this, sent to jail 
And why ? 1. ^ i "’ ^ '"'•*' "'"Cb 't i" lo«e its calf. 

<"«.) those who h!r“” ''uinbei; of idiots in the world preponderate 

K*i rhenmatTsm and b”"” ^ '* *P‘ 

felieve it of it,’ .un«! " “•C'S’hry, to protect it from the disease to 
"h'llesomedr/nfc h.^.i '1T'” Pfocess, a most 

by 'he$esen,*|.« n,,l! '» ’;'>«;ii'ied, ..nd Him is lost to society 

•"liiiful to tile !n-.^ n ? ” ’“»«*’'*'• ‘b-at the process is 

W"*' IS It then ihai riiw?*** ""P ‘eated this statement? 

the P®**'."'! ib®‘n*elves most willingly to be subject- 

They sheraT! “ ■'* ‘''em ? Nay, the cow, do Tire. 

>b«se anroiiT’*r *" ‘beir milk by this process. 

'“"iWe to Me It T al""x '•"* *"*• ‘“ke the 

Ther« Ji- J process came to be condemned in this 

Mr brought forward 

don^ tlio then M’tgtstratOy Tiie'vfuuest a yetoriuary 


Surgeon deposed that he fancied that the process was painful to the 
cows. When questioned ho said he had dealings with horses but 
nothing to do with rows. Ail the subsequent pkuka prosecutions are 
based upon liiis extraordinary evidence of the European Surgeon. Is 
there not one M igisimte who hi^ th« grood son«!» to »hat before 
he pijni«h^« a f«>r having resorted to this p.of ‘ ss it is hisboundeo 
duty to satisfy himself that it is really piinfiil to C «1 W5 ?’* 

The statements are misleading if not a wilfnl perversion of facts/ 
Our cuniemporary, li|ce the famous “ Doctor of Error," the late Raja 
Rajendralal'a Mitra, who thought that it not only caused no pain but 
also by tililatinn imparted a pleasurable sensitionto the animal, is a 
defender of the process condemned by all Hindus. Painful or exhi. 
larating, it has been made penal by law and magistrates are bound to 
punish the offence according to the law. 


NOTES & LEADERETTES, 

’ OUR OWIV NEIVS 
& 

THE WEEK’S TELEGEAMS IN BRIEF, WITH 
OCCASIONAL COVIMENTS. 

Cholera is spreading in Egypt and the epidemic has now reached 
Assouan. 


The Emperor William his sent a telegnm to the members of the 
Institute of British and Naval Architects who were lately visiting 
Hamburg and Berlin in which he hopes that the cordial reception 
given them in Germany has proved to them that “ blood is thicker than 
water.” He has also sent to the ist Royal Dragoons, of which he is 
Colonel, a wreu th to decorate the colours of the regiment on Waterloo 
day. 


IM the House of Lords, on June 12, Lord S ilisbury, in reply to a ques- 
tion, said that Dongola was the pieseni objective of the Nile expe- 
dition. He would not, he said, pledge Government to a forward policy 
beyond Dongola this or any year, but he did not consider Egypt was 
made duly safe until her flag was floating ovei Khartoum. He added 
that General Kiichenei had a free liand to Dongola, but was instructed 
not to go beyond. He warmly praised the conduct of the Egyp- 
ttan troops in the late ciigagemenis. Mr. Curzon, replying to a ques- 
tion in the House of Common^, said he believed the expense of the 
Nile Expedition would not reach half a million for some time. 


A DEPUTATI ON of the Associated Chambers of Commerce waited on 
Lord Silisbury, and a>kcd tbe support of Govcinmeiii for making 
trade routes to China either by bmlding or guaranteeing railways. 
Lord Salisbury replied that he was unable to assist any railw.iy out- 
side Britisii terri lory, but that if a powerful and solvent Company was 
formed Govcriiiuem would do their utmost to assist in carrying a railway 
to the edge of Bniish lernioiy, and that dune, there was.not the 
slightest doubt the line would Oe able to penetrate foreign territory 
whenever desirable. 


Dr. Jameson, Sir John Willoughby, the H hi. Henry Frederick- White, 
the Hon. R>bert Wuitc, Mr. R.ileigli-G<ey iiid the Hun. Charles 
Coventry have all been comrniiied to stand their tiial, and the rest 
of the prisoners have been discharged. For Dr. J imeson and his 
five fellow prisoners, bail has been accepted in the sum of two 
thousand pounds each on their own recognizances and one thousand 
pounds in one security each. Sir E Iward Clarke smd that Dr. Jameson 
assumed complete responsibility of the whole affair, and the others 
merely obeyed his i^rdeis. L .id Rn.sell has consented to transfer 
to the High Couit the trial of Dr. Jameson and his colleagues. 
The trial will not connnence before the 2otb July. 


The court-martial held at Asinaia on General Baratieri has acquitted 
him of the charges brought against him, while depionng that the 
command of the Italian forces in Eiythiea was entrusted to an in- 
competent leader. 


DEAFNESS. An essay deHCnoing a really geiunne Cure for Deaf, 
ness, binging m Ears, «'.• no m ntei |i.,vv severe or lo ig-staodine. will 
be sent post fee. --Artifici^ Ear-drums and similar apoMances entire- 
ly superseded. Address THOMAS KEMPE, Victoria Chambers. 
19, Southampton Buildings, Holrorn» London. ^ 
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.Both YamaijaiJi and Li-Huiti;-Cheng 'have been enthusiastically 
leceived at In handing his credentials to the Emperor 

William, (he Chinese envoy said tiiat the relations of China with 
Germany weie more conspicnnusly fiiendly than with any other 
Treaty Powei. He thanked (xeimany for her powerful assistance 
in the last yeaiVs negnciaiions for the retrocession of the Liatnng 
Peninsula. In reply, the Emperor hoped for a still further develop- 
ment of the friendship between Germany and China, for the welfare 
of both countries, and desired Li-Hung-Chcng to convey to 

the Emperor of China his thanks for sending a Mi%sioii to Ger- 
many, and subsequently conferred on Li-Hung-Cheiig the Grand 
Cross of the Red Eagle. L>-Hung-Cheng also lunched with the 

Emperor and Empress at Potsdam, Prince Hohenlohe and the 

Members of the Cmoese Leg'Hion, besides other notables, being present 
on the occtsiou. Li-Hiing-Cheng paid a visit to Frankfoit-on-thc- 
Oder, and had a giaiid reception, the streets were decorated 
and he was waimly cheered. A paiade of troops was also held, 
after which he lunched with the officers. Li-Hung-Cheng, inter- 
viewed at Berlin, denied that a secret treaty existed between 
Russia and Chiii.i, but aduritted that a Russian railway was to 
be built through Manchuria. The p.irleyiug between L<-Hung-Cheng 
and Baton Marschall, the Foreign Minister, regarding the com- 
mercial concessions sought by Germany curninenced on the iSth. 
Marshal Y.imagata had loo an audience of the Emperor on june 
17, at Potsdam. Prince Hohenlohe had paid him on June 15 a pro- 
longed visit. The Japanese Field Marshal does not visit England 
and Canada, but sails back for Japan immediately. 


Four hundred British Blue J.ickets attended the Mass, on June 14, 
in the Sistiue Chapel, at St. Petei’s, Rome. The Pope was present 
and blessed the audience. As he left all rose, cheering atrd waving 
their hats. The men were afterwards entertained at an excellent 
dinner in the corridor adjoining St. Peter's. 


A MEETING of Unionist members was held in the Foreign Office 
to consider the situation iii Parliament. Mr. Balfour urged the 
party to facilitate toe passing of Government measures, specially 
the Education Bill. He hoped the House would be able to adjiourn 
'by the middle of August, and re-assemble in January. The meeting 
undettook to support the Government. 


The American Republican Convention met at St. Louis. Mr. Fair- 
banks, who was appointed temporary chairman, said the party would 
resist any attempt to degrade the currency to the level of the Indian 
and Chinese cunency. He urged his audience to restore the protec- 
tive tariff, and maintain the highest standard of value. His remarks 
were received with applause. The platform of Convention, as 
drafted, opposes the unlimited coinage of silver except by interna- 
tional agreement which it will strive to promote. Meanwhile, it 
upholds the existing gold standard and maintains silver paper cur- 
rency on parity with gold and demands. It is strictly for a pro- 
tectionist policy, and discriminating duties and for building up a 
Merchant M.irine. It also upholds the Monroe doctrine and demands 
the protection of American Missionaries in Armenia. It sympathises 
with the Cuban struggle for independence and favours the granting 
of belligerent rights to the rebels. The Convention has nomi- 
.nated Mr. McKinley for the Presidentship on the first ballot, and 
adopted the Republican platform by an immense majority. The 
Monroe doctrine plank is very emphatic that to permit any increase 
1111 the present European dominion in America there is no pretext, and 
hopes for an eventual and entire withdrawal of European rule. 

At a banquet at the Mansion House to Bankers aud Merchants, 
.Sir M. Hicks- Beach made a speech in which he said that the 
gigantic fabric of British credit was based on a gold standard, and he 
believed the vast majority of Bankers and Merchants desired to 
maintain it. 


DEAFNESS COMPLETELY CURED I Any person suffeVing 
^nm Deafness, Noises in the Head, &c., may learn of a new, simple 
treatment, which is proving very successful in completely curing cases 
of all kinds. Full particulars, incliidiiig many itnsolicited testimonials 
iind newspaper press notices, will be sent post free on application. 
The system is, without doubt, the most successful ever brought before 
the public. Address, Aural Specialist, Albany Buildings, 39, V ctoria, 
Streep Westminster, London, S. W* 


The week has been a terrible one with reports, from various corners 
of the world, of disa'<ters of kinds. 

The C'lpe mail steamer Drummond Castle, bound for London 
; from thr C ipe with 247 souls on board, struck (Hi a ror k, off Ushant, 

; at midmiglit, on June 17, and sank in three minutes. Of the 247 
I only 3 lives were saved. The good Queen of England has telegraphed 
her deep distress at the disaster. 

Ao earthquake and tidal wave in the north-east coast of Japnn, 
have destroyea the town of Kamashi, drowning ten thoueand people 
and sweeping away many otiier towns. 

The Marquis de mores, the head of the French exploring expedition 
to the Egyptian Soudan, has, with his party,, been massacred by 
Tripolitan tribe. 

The steamship Nonowai which arrived at Son Francisco on the loih 
May last, reported a wholesale massacre of traders and missionaries 
at Manning’s Straits, ni the .S doimm Islands. It is also stated th.tt 
the traders killed were afterwards eaten by the savages. 

The New Yofk World publishes a telegram from Caracas stating 
that a sanguinary conBict has taken place between tlie British and 
Venexuelans at BHiim.'i, 

Advices from the Cape state th<>t a fresh outbreak of natives has 
taken place between Umtali'and .Silisbury, and that two native police 
and thiee whites have been murdeterl. 

A telegram from Rangoon says that the native town of Mogolc 
has been destroyed by file. The GoveriimeiH offices and the EiiiopeHtt 
quarter escaped. 

The imich desired monsoon Itas burst. It broke at Ooty with some 
violence, felling trees, flooding rivers, and disnvaniiing huts. The rain 
has been coutimious, but not heavy, for the last four days. A heavy 
thunderstorm passed over Madras. The wind was very violent and 
the steamer Ehinera snapped her mooring chain. She was, however, 
remoored witlioiH any damage. A coffee shop at St. Timmas’s Mount 
was struck by lightning, and a Bombardier of the Royal Artillery con- 
sideraWy injured. Other men in the shop were thrown- to the ground 
and rendered temporarily unconKious. AJter some excessively hot 
days heavy showers have fallen at Benares. At Calcutta, the rains 
are continuous for the last 3 days. From private letters we learnlhni 
there has been a copious fall in the Biirdwan district and the prospects 
of crops have improved. A letter dated Dacca, the rjnh, says “ the 
weather is close, we expect rain every moment.” 

The numbers 00 relief works in the North-Western Frovinces have 
fallen to 144,000* of whom r7,ooo are gratuitously relieved. Besides 
these some 20,000 are on village relief works. Nearly 000 persons 
are on relief works near Lahore, about 32,000 in Central India, chiefly 
in Bundelkuud and Gwalior, aud about I2^oo0'in the Rajputana States. 

The following is a translation of the letter written by the Hon'ble 
Prince Sir Jehan Kadr Mirza immediately before his death to Mtnilvi 
Abdul Jubbar, Khan Bahadur, C.I E 

“ God the Preserver 1 Full of merits, best of friends and a pilgrim to 
both the sacred places, may God prolong your life and enhance youf 
virtues. After what is due by me (1. e,, respects), my object in writing 
to you is to inquire* about your health. In these days when 
ilie heat is excessive, the climate ch.'ingeabid; and wirious diseases 
are prevalent in the country, you have preferred to reside m Burdwaot 
and I have no information of that place. On this account I 
very anxious in the present unfavourable state of my health in which 
you saw me last. May I therefore »sk you that until I have obtained 
a personal iirterview with you, you will, during your abseneCi he so 
good as to continue to favour me with a line or iwo respecting ymir 
health and to relieve me from anxiety ? You will excuse the trouble 
which this request of mine entails on you. You will also let me know 
when yon may return safely to Calcutta. In the words of the po*|» 

I say that, although my mind is happy at the recoBection of yoiue® » 
there is no relief to the eyes which long to see you. My constitution 
is good by the bleisi ng of God, but the pain in the back ao** **** 
difficulty of breathing in consequence have madie me much ere 
and spiritless as you saw me. 1 have nelHier tieep at night 
in the day or night. I am unable to do any work^ even to ^ 
write. With great difficulty I have written these lew Moei. 
Salaam, Mirza Jeban Kadr, i6th April, 28961*' 

May God forgjve him I 
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In the Resolution on the AonunI Report on the Police Administration 
of the Town of Calcutta and its suburbs for the year 1895, occurs 
the following passage : 

« Mr. Pearson acknowledges the great assistance rendered by the 
Honorary Magistrates generally, and especially by those who, at some 
self-sacrifice, aitendeit at a moment’s nonce to form a Bench on the 
default of others. Sir Alexander M ackenzie desires also to record 
liis appreciation f»f the excellent services rendered voluntarily to Gov- 
eminent by (he Honorary Magistrates, aud his thanks are in particular 
due to those gentlemen who have been specially named by Mr. 
Pearson. The number of Honorary Magistrates who sal once or 
cfiener was 88, the same number as in the pievious year, and the 
average number of sittings attended by each rose from ir6 in 1893 and 
13 in 1894 M ‘5 *895* W'* Honour, however, regrets to observe 

liiat many gentlemen sometimes absented themselves without giving 
notice of their inaoility to attend.” 

The concluding expression of regret might have been spared if the 
Local Governoieui were aware of the printed form of invitation by 
thr Ciiicf M igistrate. We reproduce one letter issued this month : 

<< From the Chief Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, , 

To 

Honorary Presidency Magistrate. 

Calcutta Presidency Magistrate’s Court, 
The June 1896. 

Sir,— I have the honor to inform you that there will be a criminal 
bciich-siiiing on— -> lay, the— June 1896, at 12 o’clock noon, and to 
invite your attendance thereat. 

Should it be coiivenieut for you to attend on that day, I shall feel 
obliged by your informing me accordingly at your earliest convenience. 

I have the honor to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

T. A. Pearson, 

Chief Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta.” 

Honorary Magistrates are not required to intimate their inability to 
attend. Vet they are sometimes taken to task for omitting to do so. 
Mr. Pearson is not peremptory, like some of his predecessors, in his de- 
mand for explanation for any fancied omission, or so rude as to threaten 
ail pains and penalties to a defaulting colleague in his death bed. 
Nevertheless, he does not omit to visit on his willing associates the 
sins of his office. 


A CORRESPONDENT from the Hooghly district writes 

“The pheiiomenal hot wind and shower of blo'id at Jharkhand, 
IS a story and a fib. The place is 8 miles from Jehanabad on the 
hank of the River Darkishore and on the border of the Burdwaii 
District. If anything of the nature had occurred, I would have heard 
of it. From enquiries of the people 1 learn that no such occurrence 
took place. 

There was, however, the barbarity of hook-swinging at the last 
Charak festival, in village Salehpore, 5 miles south of Jahanabad. 
A man was found swinging round a Charak tree with a cloth tied 
round his waist. The cl*»ili covered two iron hooks, about 3 inches 
long, piercing the back of the man. The wound was slight • and 
it did not shew that the man was a hardened Chiraki, There was 
a large gathering of people and Sunyasis^ and religious zeal was 
liiijli. As soon a| the true fact was suspected, the cruel go-round 
WHS stopped by autnority. Further invesiig.itiMn shewed that the 2 
honks were sacred from long ii-.e and were kept by 2 Gowaias (inilkmeii) 
of lb village, and tnf\t every year, for the last 20 years, 3 persons 
from the three villages of Silelipore, Moharakpnre and Kamnagar 
were pierced wi^U these * sacred hooks.’ They have got the temple of 
Kedarnath Siva in the village, as also a brickbuill house close by 
hir’Jhap* or jumps. I don’t know how far these are allowed nowadays* 
There is, however, a feeling in ihc country that such practices have 
been prohibited. But there has been no prosecution and next year 
the cruel swtuging may be repeated. Believing that it is a thing of 
the past, I made enquiries. Everybody said that Government had 
stopped it, but none could quote chapter or verse — law or order. 
I asked some old Pleadere and they told me that some order was 
pf'muiigated by Government by notification published in accordance 
With the present section 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code. If 
any one infringing the order ami practising liook'Swinging, makes 
n^imself liable to a piosecutinn under section 188 of the Indian Penal 
Code for disobeying Government order duly promulgated. This 
*«ems to be reasonable — and very probable. But no body can tell 
When this order was issued and where it is to be found. Have you 
information on the subject ?*’ 

There it no taw. The practice has been stopped in Bengal by a 
^atolutiou of the Local Government in the Judicial Departmenb 
<lated Fort Willjami the 15th March, 1865. It seems that, notwith- 
standing the prohibition, hook-swinging, excepting for a year or two, 
*'as continued in the particular village in the Division of the Com- 
^lissioner of Burdwan. We reproduce the Resolution 

Rhsolution,— The practice of Hook-swinging and other self-torture, 
at BiVttphurii aud the likei iu public at. the. Charak feitivai. 


which has been either voluntarily discontinued or authoritatively sup- 
pressed ill most parts. of India, still prevails in many districts of the 
Lower Provinces of Bengal. 

а. Tuese practices are cruel to those who suff-ir hurt from them, 
whether «if ih*ir own will or otherwise, and lev'ilting in iiuinanity. 
They also present a demoralizing public spectacle and tend to keep 
alive among the people a feeling of indifference to the sufferings of 
their fellow creatures and to the value of human life. They have long 
been discountenanced and discouraged by the G ivernmeni and its 
officers, as well as by the m )re enlightened, intelligent, and respectable 
Hindus. An influential body of Hindu gentlemen has lately recom- 
mended that they should be suppressed, and one of the Hindu Mem- 
bers of the Council of the Lieutenant Governor has still more recently 
brought forward a project of law for that purpose. 

3. The measures which have hitherto been taken to discourage 
Hook- swinging, though partially successful, have in many places failed 
to produce any perceptible dimnimiou of it, and it accords thercfoic 
with the instructions given in the despatch of her M ijesiy’s Secretary 

of Stale f.ir Indu, dtied the 24*11 Feoruary 1859, that more decided 

steps should be taken. I.i now idoptmg suou a step the Lieutenant- 
Governor is supported, not only by a sense of what is due to the feelings 
of all classes of Her M ijesty’s subjects, but by a decided expression 
of enlightened opinion on the pin of the leading members of the 
Hindu community. 

4. All Magistrates of Districts in the Lower Provinces are accord- 
ingly hereby required, under ihe p .wers vested in them by law— 
whenever they shall consider th it such direction is necessary to pre- 
vent annoyance to persons lawfully employed, or danger to human 
life, health, or safety— to direct any person to abstain from the act 
of Hook-swinging, or other self-torture, in public, and from the 
abetment thereof, or to take such order with property in his posses- 
sion or under his inanagemeui as m.iy serve to prevent the com- 
mission of the act. Persons who disobey any such injunction should 
be prosecuted and punished according to law. 

5. All Commissioners of Divisions and M igistrates of Districts in 

which H »ok-9wingiiig prevails, are further required to make known 
to the public that the Government regards the practice with abhor- 
rence ; to enlist the sympathy and co-operation of influential land- 
holders and other members of the Native community in its preven- 
tion ; and to warn all who are concerned, or are likely to be con- 
cerned, in it, that if they persevere they will m.ake themselves liable 
to legal punishment. 

б. It is to be understood that this order is not intended to autho- 
rize or justify any inierfereuce with the religious observances of the 
Charak festival, or with the popular amusemeots, other than Hook- 
swinging and its attendant cruelties, usual on th.it occasion.” 

Of the many benefits of British rule in India, not the least are the 
abolition of suttee or burning of wives m tiie funeral pfTe of their 
husband, infanticide, the sitting m dharna^ and the suppression of 
hook-swinging. It is an anachiomsm mat hook-swiiignig should 
still be found in any village of Bengal. 


Akin to hook-swinging, is the boring of the nose and ears. It loo 
requires suppression. Boring of the ears of boys in Bmg.al, is, wt 
believe, at a discount, if it has not entirely C'as^d. Girls are still 
sulijected to the cruelty and disfigurement. When will that cease ? 
Social reformers cannot have a better subject for their operations. 

WKarc glad to find that our article in the last number— “ Competi- 
tive Examination not a sound Test”— has struck a responsive chord in 
a valued quarter. An old member of the Service bears his testimony 
thir : — 

** I was really in ecstasies when I read the article. It echoed all 
that I often thought on the subject. Tnere are at this time a few 
among the Mahoniedan officers iu tlie Executive or Judicial line with 
whom a mail t f principle would care to associaie. Ti speak the truth 
the highest Mahoinedan judicial offi/'er in the couiitiy does not enjoy 
such respect as the old Principal Sudder Amms com innded. They were 
not very learned in the law, but they generally did snbsiantiai justice 
and, if they erred, the public never questioned Mieir good faith. They 
would do nothing against their conscience to pie ise the executive.” 

We have not sounded the alarm too early. There is corruption in 
the air. The Subordinate Judge of Gonda, Moiilvi Ikbal Ali, is being 
prosecuted on charges of bribery and corruption. The Subordinate 
Judge of Bahraich, Syed Hyder Mehdi, is under suspension. There 
is also a case in Bombay and another in Madras. Bengal has had 
its share when a member of the subordinate judicial service was 
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'Removed. It is now th« tnrn of the other branch of the lervicei 
hitherto free of atl stain. Two o€ ttf members are under suspicion. 
A departmental enquiry, we believe, in one instance has just been 
concluded, 

Wb Rive some more particnlars about the famous Jamaliiddin. 

His own version was that he was an Afghan as was his father, 
whose name was Ferme, His mother was of Arabia and so he claimed 
Arabic as his mother touRoe, He was taught Persian by his father, 
a Rood scholar. His native place was Sadabad (not Saidabad) and 
he belonged to a respectable family of Sayyids there. Sadabad is 
not near Hamadan, but it is a place in the hilly district of Konar 
in Afghanistan. He became Vitier when Muhaiutned Atam was 
enthroned Amir of Cabiil and had much influence with him. When 
the Amir was defeated by Sher Ali and obliged to take to eaile, the 
Sheik was at Cabul. As he was a Sayyid, there was risk of his being 
Icilled, as they were contriving means to get rid of him. Amir Sher 
All’s Vizier, M'lhammad R ifik, advised him to leave the country as 
it was not safe for him to continue there. So he left Cabul and 
came to India. This was some time before the mutiny of 1857. 
He was not allowed to mix with the Ulema, yet he spent his time 
usefully. From I.idia he went to the Hedjaz where he studied the 
history of the country and the peculiar customs and manners of the 
Arabs. His next trip was to Constantinople, where the Sheik-tii»lslam 
stood in his way. He made much of a paragraph in Jamalud tin’s 
lecture and charged him with the belief that the Koran was not of 
divine origin but a production of art. 

Jamaluddm did not go to Bhopal when ha left Hyderabad, nor 
did he receive any money present there. Sir Salar Jung gave him no 
doubt ill tee thousand rupees, as he was found to be a deserving 
scholar by the report of men like Mahsinml-Mulk Mouivi Mahd^ 
Ali, Mouivi N izir Ahmad, and other scholars who had invited him to 
a grand dinner with the special object of testing his merits. 

He did not leave Egypt, as it it staled, one year after Tcwfik came 
to the throne They did not allow him such a long time. He was 
expelled just 17 days after the event brought about by his efforts, as 
be used to say openly. Arabi Pacha was a mere Colonel then, a 
man of no significaiice, nobody caring two pence for him. The 
Sheik knew him only by sight. He left Egyoi before there was 
any sign of the mutiny. He left it some three years before that 
memorable event. His European adventures are well known. 

The much maligned Afghan is no friend to the British. He is an 
open foe to them. He makes no secret of his hate. Determined to 
weaken English influence in every Islamic country, he loses no oppor* 
tunity to compass his end. Many trace his band in Turkey's attitude 
in the Armenian question. 

Last week the deaths in Calcutta numbered 231, against 235 and 257 
in the two preceding weeks, which was higher than the corresponding 
week of last year by 56* There was a rise in the mortality 
from cholera, that is, 48 deaths against 33 and 44 in the two pre- 
ceding weeks ; the number is also higher than the average of the past 
quinquennium by 34. There was no death, however, from small-pox, 
there was one in the previous week. 
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A SAN ITATION CESS FOR RURAL BENGAL. 

SIR GEORGE CAMPBELL redtVtVUS. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie came to Belvedere, in 
succession to the restless Sir Charles Elliott, with an 
assurance of rest. He commenced his reign in Ben- 
gal in popularity which was increasing day by day. 
He was attentive to every particular calculated to 
please his people. He never did an act or express- 
ed an opinion which might run counter to popular 
wishes. The popular agitators had had their day and 
were fattening more and more. Every question 
in Council, however unreasonable, met with a sym- 
pathetic response. Everybody was welcome to him 
and he had a good word for everybody. He shew- 
ed himself in every public place and passed hours in 


Evening and Garden parties. Private Native recep. 
tions ill a season of public mourning were enliven- 
ed by him with snatches of old songs. There was 
hardly a Lieutenant-Governor who was more be- 
loved. But that love was not destined to last 
long. The country was surprised by the earnest- 
ness shewn by his Government in enquiring into 
the threatened scarcity of water on an ordinary 
outcry. The District Officers wondered what could 
have moved the Government to such unusual acti- 
vity. The reports, submitted weekly, shewed that 
there was nothing unusual in the state of the country. 
They disclosed the nakedness of the land— the absence 
of a perennial water supply. Moved by the distress, the 
Lieutenant-Governor is anxious to remedy the evil. 

How to do it ? Aye, there’s the rub I He is for a 
cess for water, and the country which had hoped th ic 
the Governor would give it water for the askinif, 
finds that he is willing to do so, but not as a free gift. 
It is not, however, prepared to receive the benefit on 
that term. The agitators are in a fix. They can 
clamour for redress of all kinds of grievances, fan- 
cied or real, if not called upon to pay for any im- 
provement or removal of any want or wrong. 
They have put their heads together and are en- 
deavouring to find an escape, either by making the 
Government pay or leaving the country to its present 
state. Unless the Bengal Gevernment modifies its 
proposal, it will, we are sure, be not long before 
meetings are held all over the country to discourage 
Sir Alexander out of his course. Their credit would 
have been great if the Governor had contented him- 
self with the district reperrts which gave no cause 
for general alarm and made no case for any exceptional 
measure. The Magistrates had enough funds under 
their control to meet the scarcity such as it was. 
The patriots cannot sit idle when a new tax is im- 
posed. Sir A. Mackenzie has shewn no obstina- 
cy in the matter, and he may retire from the pre- 
sent business and take up another for a memorial 
of bis rule. We are sure he has not the persistency 
or pertinacity of Sir George Campbell. That model 
ruler, who had studied India in all its tenses, as ruler 
of the Lower Provinces, prepared, in 1872, a model 
Bengal Municipalities law, as a corollary to the Road 
Cess law, on which he had set his heart, w)>>ch muni- 
cipal law, while providing for local selfgovern- 
ment, laid down the rates and taxes for all 
He repealed all previous Acts and framed one law, 
whole and complete in itself, which would require no 
tinkering or further consolidation. That law passed 
by the Bengal Legislative Council included all pos- 
sible modes of taxation and defined all possible pui'- 
poses of a municipal fund. The comprehensiveness 
of the plan was staggering. It convulsed the whole 
country, and the Supreme Government found it 
necessary to veto the Bill. The guthor, however, 
was so much enamoured of it that he smarted under 
the castigation, and, by way of protest, left all his 
labours over the Bill bound in a volume as a trea- 
sure or store house for his successors to dtaw 
their inspiration from. We reproduce the objections 
of Lord Northbrook to the Bill. They may serve 
many useful purposes at the present moment, when 
there are propositions for fresh municipal taxation 
and expansion of the objects to which monicipa' of 
local funds are to be applied. 

The Bill hu received Hit Bxe^enc/e raoit eerejnl 
•idemton. He hie poitponed hie decieion fcr tome time. in. " . ^ | 

thtt he might make himielf thoroughly aeqaainted both 

provbioaa of the eziiiing law and witbjthe proposed ehangc'* 
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1 1 am directed to express hii regret chit he feels it to be hU duty 
' ^0 withhold his tssenc trom the Bill. In tccordence with the 40ch 
section of the Indiin Cotiiicils* Act« t86t, ( tm directed to signify, 
for the infornittion of His Honor the Lieutentnt-Governor, 
the reesoiis which have determined His Excellency to ttke this 
course. 

The Bili consolidices end emends the Acts reltting to muni- 
ciptlities in Bengtl, end contains, in eddition^ new provisions of 
which the following are the most importa nt t — 

Power is given to the Licuceneiit-Gover nor to make regulations 
under which in all municipalities members may be elected to form 
a portion of the governing body. 

Taxes upon trades and callings,— processions, — articles, — ferries, 
roads, and navigable channels — and boats moored, are made legal 
in first and second-class municipalities, subject to the sanction of 
the Lieutenant-Governor. 

Provision for elementary education out of municipal funds may 
be made obligatory upon hrst and second-class municipalities. 

The purposes to which municipal taxation may be applied, in 
£rsc and second-class municipalities, are extended to include the 
support or relief of the poor in times of exceptional distress and 
scarcity. 

A revised code of conservancy regulations is enacted which, 
with the sanction of the Lieutenant-Governor, may be brought 
into operation in firsc and second-class municipalities. 

In hrst and second-class municipalities the management of the 
police is vested in the Chairman of the Municipal Commissioners, 
subject to the general control and direction of the Magistrate of 
the district; and the action of the Municipal police is confined 
to the area of the municipality. 

Provision is made for the creation of third-class municipalities 
in the rural districts ; the tax to be levied in these third-class 
municipalities is made applicable to conservancy purposes and to 
education ; and the arrangement made in 1870 with respect to 
chakran lands is altered. 

His Exceliency is of opinion that there are valid objections 
10 several of these provisions. 

His Excellency cannot give his assent to those portions of 
the Bill which allow the provision of elementary education to be 
made obligatory upon first and second class municipalities. It 
appears to him that the proposed alteration of the Uw relating 
to (he police requires careful consideration by the Government 
of India before it can with propriety be introduced into Bengal. 
He does not concur in the proposal to apply municipal funds to 
the relief of the poor even in exceptional cases, for he considers 
that such cases should be met by a contribution from the provin- 
cial or imperial revenues. In consequence of reports which have 
recently been received of the operation of Act VI of 1870, he 
entertains great doubts as to the suitability of the powers given 
to punchayecs under that Act ; he thinks, therefore, that further 
experience is required before the functions of such punebayets 
are increased, or municipal institutions further extended to the rural 
population. 

But apart from these objections to particular portions of the 
Bill, His Excellency can only regard the whole measure as calcu- 
lated to increase municipal taxation in Bengal, and he believes that 
such an increase is unnecessary and inexpedient at the present 
time. The reports which the Government of India have received 
from local officers in Bengal since the passing of the Bill, and which 
were not-beforc thc'Licutcnant-Govcrnor when the Bili received 
His Honor's assent, support the opinion which His Excellency en* 
terrains upon this subject. 

It is true that manv of the provisions of the Bill to which 
His Exceliency objects are permissive, and depend for their intro- 
duction upon the exercise of the powers committed to the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Bengal. The present Lieutenant-Governor 
has expressed his intention to use with great caution and reserve 
the powers which would be placed in bis hands ; and His Ex- 
cellency cordially agrees with the sentiments expressed by His 
Honor that it is unwise ** to push too far sanitary and other regu- 
lations which may effect some future good at the coat of great 
individual vexation." And that in introducing such regulations 
we must recollect ** not only that our knowledge of these sub- 
jects is yet imperfect, but also that much regard must be had 
<to the habits and feelings of the people which, even in Europe 
and still more in this country, are opposed to great innovations in 
matters affecting their daily lives in their homes and neighbour- 
hoods : " but, while entirely concurring tn these views, His Ex- 
cellency must, in dealing with the Bill, look rather to the powers 
which it confers than to the extent to which for the present it is pro- 
posed to make use of those powers. If he objects to any material 
proviiioni contained in a proposed law, for which his assent is 
required under the Indian CouncHs' Act of 1861, it is not sufficient 
for HU Excellency to be informed that the officer in whose dis- 
cretion their introduction is vested considers that action should be 
suspended or deferred. No feeling of confidence in the discre* 
tion of any one man in whose power the administration of a Uw 
miy for the tiae being be pltced,^ wouldi in His Exceliency'i 


opinion justify him in assenting to a measure, to any essential 
provisions of which, if fully brought into operation, he entertains 
such serious objections as he does to some of those which are con- 
tained in the Bengal Municipalities Bill. 

While, however. His Excellency has felt it to be his duty, 
for the above reasons, to withhold his assent from the Bill, he fully 
recognizes the fact that it contains many useful amendments of the 
exiatiiig law with respect to municipalities in Bengal ; and the 
discussions which have taken place in the Legislative Council of 
Bengal have satisfied him that some changes in that Uw might be 
made with advantage. 

HU Excellency cordially concurs with the opinion expressed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor that ** he had rather see a little 
done voluntarily by the people themselves through their represent- 
atives than a great deal done under pressure from above," stnd 
that ** hU view is to prefer a little done voluntarily to a great 
deal done unwillingly and in a discontented spirit." His Ex- 
cellency believes that, under Act VI of 1868 and the District 
Road Cess Act of 1870, sufficient powers now exist for the intro- 
duction into Bengal of a system under which municipal and local 
affairs may gradually come to bj administered by bodies in which 
the people are represented, and any proposal which the Legislative 
Council of Bengal may make to amend Act III of 1864 in the 
aame direction would command HU Excellency's favourable con- 
sideration. 

It might also, in His Excellency's opinion, be desirable to 
amend the present law so as to enable muuicipalities under Acts III 
of 1864 and VI of 1868 voluntarily to contribute in aid of educa- 
tion within their districts. 

While HU Excellency regrets that the great labor which 
has been bestowed by His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor and the 
Legislative Council of Bengal upon the preparation of this Bill will 
not produce any immediate results, it is not his desire to interpose 
an obstacle to improvements in the municipal law of Bengal, pro- 
vided that such improvements are not accompanicwi by any material 
increase of taxation, or by changes so extensive as those which are 
embodied in the present Bill. 

Sir George Campbell was “ specially anxious so to 
mould the present Bill that it may, as it were, meet 
and fit into the Road Cess Bill, so that the two should 
form together a complete, and, as far as may be, 
final scheme of local taxation." The Road Cess 
Act has, from time to time, been improved upon to 
include objects foreign to it. Its scope has been 
considerably enlarged. The fund raised under it, is 
now so controlled by Government that it may be 
applied to any purposes. The present Lieutenant* 
Governor is willing that no further great diversion be 
made from the objects of tlie original law, while 
he is anxious that new sources of income must be 
found to promote village sanitation and water 
supply. Sir George Campbell was for a finality 
in local taxation, if certain permissive rates were 
sanctioned, which it would be in his power to 
introduce as occasion required. Lord Northbrook 
was never so wise as when he refused to assent to a 
law which gave vast discretionary powers to a lieute- 
nant to introduce new taxes of sorts. It is the bane 
of modern legislation to reserve large powers, 
including the authority to legislate, to Local 
Governments. We have had painful experience of 
the misuse of those powers. Sir Charles Elliott 
exercised such reserved authority in a manner whicii 
caused amazement in India and England and almost 
ruined his career as Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
Sir George Campbell justified his Bill on the 
grounds, among others, that his " object has been 
throughout not an increase of taxation but the intro- 
duction of a system of self-government" and that "if 
the Bill had been carried out iatta fide, and in the spirit 
of its provisions, it would not have led to. increase in 
the rale of taxation. The little burden which may 
have been imposed for education would have been 
met by the relief that would be given in the cost of 
maintaining the police." "Low as our local taxa- 
tion is, my own wish was not to speeiiily increase the 
rate of taxation, but to present to the people of 
Bengal a system of voluntary taxation, wblcathey 
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might eventually have extended over a greater area 
and to new objects really acceptable to them.” He 
also gave his reason why he made certain taxes 
compulsory. Because, he said, "you would not find 
the people too ready to tax themselves.” 

The Bill was not allowed to be made law. But it 
exists in ail its glory, and succeeding Governors have 
not been slow to profit by it. Another of Sir George’s 
explanations is : 

Act Vr of 1870, while providing for villages a full municipal 
coristicutioQ and a uniform mode ^of taxation similar to that adopt- 
ed in towns, confined the e::penditure to the maintenance of watch- 
men only. The Lieutenant-Governor is very unwilling to do any- 
thing that may savour of forcing taxation on these rural communiti- 
es, and he has proposed no compulsory taxation whatever beyond 
the old obligation to maintain a watchman. But he has been 

repeatedly struck by the great want of drinking water in many 
Bengal villages, and by the efforts of the people to obtain 

it, and by their not unfrcquently expressed readiness to con- 
tribute to the cost, if some arrangement could be made. 

He has also thought, as above explained, that many villages may 
be willing to co-operate with Government to re-establish that 
ancient indigenous institution of Hindu villages, the guru or vil- 
lage schoolmaster. Knowing how native to the soil of India are 
village municipal institutions, and how much these rural com- 
munes are in the habit of doing for themselves in many parts of 
the country, the Lieutenant-Governor thought that he could hardly 
be wrong in recommending to the Council the arrangement which 
they have accepted, viz., to permit rural municipalities to spend 
their money, if so inclined, for the supply of drinking water, 
the support of village schools, and petty conservancy purposes, and 
for these purposes to raise their taxation to a point not more than 
25 percent, in excess of that hitherto prescribed for the payment 
of watchmen only. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie makes a similar proposi- 
tion. 

OUR LONDON LETTER. 

Mxy 19. 

Gntt BriUi».— The Whiciuncide r«ceis has alForJad at « relief 
from Parliamentary proceedings, but when the House of Commons 
meets again on Monday, the ist June, we shall be thrown into the 
mighty vortex of the Government Bducation Bill. The quarrel 
between the Irish party and the ** political monstrosities ** (to use 
the BiUperor ^Vin^am's words) such as Guiness, Rogers and H. P. 
Hugbei grows in virulence, and Home Rule is a thing of the past 
never to be revived in the time of the present generation. Sir W, 
Harcourc has taken advantage of his Whitsuntide retreat at Malwood 
to write an insolently offensive letter about Mr. Balfour. Let us 
grant the closure of debate on any first class Bill is an anachronism, 
but who first set the example ? Mr. Gladstone himself, who by virtue 
of his slavish majority closured debate on the Irish Home Rule 
Bill. To him belongs the disgrace of closuring by compartments, 
as it is called, and if Mr. Balfour adopts the same tactics on the 
Education Bill, he will be following the example set by Mr. 
Gladstone and Sir W, Harcourt himself. When you have to 
deal with an unscrupulous minority led bv such men as Htreourt 
and Labouchere, the closure must be enforced if Parliamentary 
Government is not to be reduced to a sham and a fraud. 

0(1 the 9ch proximo the four outstanding criminals, Mrs. Dyer, 
Petman, Fowler and Wilson are to expiate their crimes on the 
scaffold. 

The General Assemblies of the Church of Scotland and of the 
Free Church are holding their annual revels in Edinburgh. The 
interest to India of the Free C lurch Assembly lies in the fact 
that the moderator is Dr. Miller, Principal of the Mission C dlege, ! 
Madras. It is very difficult to know what Dr. Miller’s beliefs 
are. According to the Rev. Dr. Denny, a leading clergyman of 
the Free Church, Dr. Miller treats Jesus Christ as little better chan 
Mahomed. ( have never seen any refutation of Dr, Denny’s 
scathing attack in the ** British Weekly,” and to have such a man 
as Dr. Miller presiding over the General Assembly of the Free 
Church is enough to torture the soul of the great Chalmers and 
the other leaders who, in 1843, sacrificed all fora firm belief in 
the divinity of Christ. 

. How far the present leaders of the Free Church have departed 
fjrom the gospel views of Gordon, Welsh, Caiidiish, Cunningham and 
others, it is difficult to realise, and twenty years hence, or in 
2 shorter period of time the manhood of Scotland will refuse to 
follow men who, having signed the Confession of Faith to secure 
their ordination, treat their adhesion with a mental reservation of 
denial^ only equalled* by the Jesuit Fathers of the Church of 
Rome. 

The hew ipinistry is not likely to last long and the 
Governn^n^ will soon be la the throes of financial difficulties. 


I French Rentes are equivalent to oar consols but very differently 
held. Owing to the thrift of the French people, vast lumi are 
held by the peasantry, and for years past every [successive Govern- 
ment has pledged itself in the strongest way that the Rentes 
would not be taxed. It is now proposed to tax the Rentes, and 
if it does not lead to a social revolution it would certainly lead to a 
financial one. 

Russia. — I need say nothing about the wonderful ceremonies ac 
Moscow in connection with the crowning of the Emperor, as the 
fullest details will be found in all the newspapers. 

lurkey. — A much more serious difficulty for the Saltan arises 
out of the present position of things in Crete. In the case of 
the Armenian massacres the country was inaccessible to the Powers 
of Europe, but in the case of Crete every Power has already 
sent a war vessel to protect the Christians against the fanaticism 
of the Muhammadans. The question of the future of Crete will 
be one of great perplexity to the Governments of Europe. Russia 
would no doubt like to possess it so as to yield her a point sPappui 
in the Mediterranean which she does not, at present, possess. But 
inasmuch as Greece has a prior claim, owing to the great majority 
of the inhahitaiits being Greeks, the probability is that the Govern- 
ments of Europe, with or without the sanction of Russia, will 
make it over to Greece under a guarantee. 

Spain and Cuba. — Spain is still in the midst of tremendous diffi- 
culties with regard to the state of things in Cuba and the question 
of her relations with America is not yet by any means settled. 

Africa, — Affairs connected with the Transvaal are still surround- 
ed with the greatest difficulty. At the dinner given to Mr. 
Chamberlain by the Constitutional Club, when he made use 
of the expression that Great Britain would allow no Power to 
interfere with her suzerainty over the Transvaal, the whole com- 
pany rose to their feet, cheered enthusiastically and wived their 
handkerchiefs. Should G:rman intrigues lead us to active hos* 
ttlitics in the Transvaal, no doubt we will look to our loyal native 
soldiery in India to take the brunt of the work. 

THE LEATHER INDUSTRY OF THE PUNJAB. 

By Mr. Arthur J. Grant, Junior Secretary to Financial Com- 
missioners, Punjab. 

(From the “Journal of Indian Art and Industry.”) 

I.— LEATHER-WORKING CLASS ES. 

The profession of working in leather, always unsavoury, is con- 
sidered in India to be particularly unclean, and the persons en- 
gaged m this occupation have at all times in its history been looked 
down upon as a degraded class, in some cases actually outcast and 
excluded from participating with others in the rites of their nominal 
religion, and in other cases only admitted on sufferance to do so. 
Although it is impossible to trace with any certainty the origin and 
history of the class of leather-workers, still we can find out some- 
thing as to their state and position in . old times. At the period 
of the Institutes of Manu the rigidly exclusive principles of caste, 
as it became later ou, were not yet established. There were, 
however, the divisions of the people into Brahman, Kshattriya and 
Vaisya (all pure Aryans), and the fourth class of Sudras which 
included aboriginal tribes and descendants of mixed marriages 
between the Aryans and the aborigines. In this four-fold division 
undoubtedly no one above the rank of a Sudra would have follovr- 
ed such a dirty and unpleasant occupation as working in leather. 
It is probable that the persons who actually undercook this kind 
of work belonged partly to the lowest class of descendants from 
mixed marriages. In the Institutes of Manu an attempt is made 
to trace the class of workers in each industry back to some parti- 
cular hereditary origin. The class of ‘ Karavaras ’ or leather 
workers was held to be the issue of the mixed raarriigei^or 
^nishadas’ with ^vaidihts,’ thus representing a mixture of Brahman, 
Vaisya and Sudra. This derivation is of course merely fictitious, 
but it serves to shew that leather-workers then, as now, belonged 
to a despised section of the community. Their humble descent 
and the degrading nature of their occupation combined to bring 
the * Karavaras ’ down to a very low position on the list of castes 
given in the Institutes of Manu, the only classes considered 
inferior to them being * halalkliors,* ‘chandali,’ sweepers, execu- 
tioners, and * cannibals.’ In spite of their low rank, howeveri it 
is interesting to note that the annals of mediaeval Hinduism afford 
an instance of a member of this class being singled out for in- 
dividual distinction in the faith. This was Rat Das, Chamar, 
who was choseu as one of the twelve disciples of Ramanaisd and 
is revered as such by the Raminandi sect of the Vaishnavat,^ whlla 
the Raidasis called after him are still the principal division Cha 
Chamar caste. ' 

After the time of Manu, the caste system became rigid and the 
leather-workers were > stereotyped into a despised, and oatcait 
section of the community bound by blood and descent to m heredi- 
tary profession which was regarded as degraded and impure.. .Since 
then, however, caste organisation has again andei|(liie. great 
changes, and at the. present tine, though leather-workm condatth 
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to be looked upon rs a low and menial class, stilt they share in 
•common with all other ranks, in consequence of the relaxation 
of the rigidity of the old caste system, the possibility of 
raising themselves either individually or as a class to a higher 
position in the social scale. Caste was based at first upon 
the principle community of blood. Then the principle of 
common occupation was recognised. Thus certain persons come 
to form a certain caste because they were engaged in the same 
‘occuptcion, not because they were ot the same real or nominal 
descent. But there still remained the notion of the hereditary 
nature of occupation, and until this was done away with, and 
while it was thought that the son of a tanner must necessarily 
be also himself a tanner, the bounds Axed to castes were as rigid 
■and immutable as under the old Actitious theory of common descent. 
Eventually this last idea of the heredity of occupation also be- 
came relaxed, and now it is possible within certain limits for in- 
dividuals or whole castes by changing their occupation and manner 
•of life to remove themselves gradually from one rank to another 
and improve their position in the community. In the case of 
leather-workers, however, there arc other obstacles which stand 
in the way of any attempt to rise in social rank, and which arc 
the more ditHcult to be overcome as they arc connected with reli- 
gious prejudices which arc so powerful in the East. Chamars arc 
impure in the sight of Hindus because they cat the Aesh of cows 
and dead animals and work in leather, which is unclean ; and the 
Sikhs, who are even stricter in their reverence for the cow than 
the Hindus, exclude them on the same grounds. But in spite 
of these ditficulties the modern principle of the mutability of caste 
has extended even to the case of these classes. In the Punjab 
Census Report for i88i, Mr. Ibheison says : “Among the artisan 
and menial tribes, the process (of changing occupation and with it 
caste) is common. One Chamar takes to weaving instead of 
leather-working and becomes a Chamar-Julaha ; presently he will 
be a Julaha pure and simple ; another docs the same and becomes 
a Rangreia or a Buiiia.*' The religious ditficuliy does not stand 
in rtic way nearly so much in the Western Punjab, and especially 
the North-West Frontier, where the population is Mussalinan, as 
it does in the East and South-East Punjab, where the people are 
nearly all Hindus. And it may be noticed that in some parts of 
the Frontier, as Dcra Ismail Khan leather-workers from down- 
country who have settled there have taken tone from their sur- 
roundings, and though they were originally Hindus have now near- 
ly all become Musealmans. Changes in caste among Mussalmans 
represent little more chan changes in social position, and are 
not accentuated by religious considerations. On this point 
Mr. Ibbetson writes : “In fact the difFercnce between a Pachan 
who cook CO weaving on the frontier and a Rajput who cook to 
weaving in the Delhi country would be precisely that between 
caste in India and social standing in Europe. The degradation 
would not in the case of the former be ceremonial or religious, 
nor would it be hereditary, save in the sense that the children 
would be born in a lower condition of life ; but the immediate and 
individual loss ol position would be as real as among the strictest 
castes of the Hindus. Thus we And men on the frontier ot all 
castes engaging from poverty or other necessity in all occupations 
except those of an actually degrading nature.” It, is however, 
noticed in a report now received from the Kohat district chat 
Pathaiis who have taken to leather-working, though they retain 
the name of Paihan, are not able to intermarry with other 
Pathans wh^ have not been connected with a menial occupation 
of this kind. In all parts of the Punjab there is undoubtedly 
growing up the modern' feeling of toleration which recognises 
prosperity and allows respect to wealth wherever it may be found, 
and in Lahore and ocher places the heads of native Arms of 
saddlers or shoe-makers, who are in a good way of business, enjoy 
a considerable degree of social position. A native Extra Assistant 
Commissioner gives a fancy picture of the rise iu the social scale 
of a Mochi’s family in the Punjab. He becomes well-to-do and 
calls himself a Khoja : his son gets on well at school : so the father, 
besides leather articles, keeps in his shop other small things such 
as pens, paper, knives, &c., and the boy is called “son of a mer- 
chant the son passes his examination and becomes a “sheikh:” 
now the father drops shoes altogether and sells a better class of 
article or turns contractor : and the son Anally gets himself called 
** Khan Sahib*’ and soon blossoms out into a “ Sayyid,” whose 
ancestors came from Afghanistan with Mahmud of Ghazni. 

II.— “LEATHER— PREPARATION AND MANUFACTURE. 

The skins ordinarily used for tanning in the Punjab are those 
of the buftalo, bull or cow, sheep and goat. Besides these the 
tktns of horses, asses and camels are sometimes worked up ; 
and in special parts the skins of ocher animals also, such as the wild 
cat, fox, snow leopard, grey and brown squirrel, jackal, bear, 
karch, gural and barking deer, are occasionally made use of. 

Buffalo hide is most esteemed for its strength. It is very du- 
rable, but it is coo thick and stiff to be suitable for all kinds of work. 
Ic is most used for the thick soles of country-made shoes, and to- 
gether with ox hide U tlsa employed in harness-making lad 


saddlery, in the manufacture of huqas, khopas, naras, tobras, 
charsahs, petis, bokas, Buffalo hides raw cost between Rs. 4 
and Rs. 6, and when dressed they arc worth Rs.5 to Rs. 7. When 
sold by weight the raw hide fetches from Rs. lO to Rs. i8 per 
maund, the price being less in the hot tlian in the cold weather, 
as the tanning is not then so certain. The following passage is 
extracted from a note on the Cawuporc Government Tannery : — 

“ BiiA^lo is the onlv available hide that will produce leather 
thick enough for harness work in this country ; but there is no 
doubt that much of the inferiority of country Icatlicr arises from 
the poorness of the skin of that beast. It is poorly fed, not generally 
cared for, and usually killed when too old to breed or give milk. 
The hide of the male buffalo is too coarse and it gets such bad 
treatment in the plough or cart that it is generally full of sores 
and goad marks. In large towns there is a market for buffalo beef 
for the low caste and poorer Mnssalmaii population, and also for 
grease, but the younger and better cattle are rarely slaughtered ; 
it is from these slaughtered animals that the local tanners select 
their hides for the Ancr uses of harness, saddlery, and accoutre- 
ments. Many good hides are ruined by butchers in Aaying Irom 
inefficient arrangements in the slaughter houses and from injudi- 
cious use of their tools.” 

The skins of bulls and cows are called “ goka.” The leather 
made from them is not quite so strong as buffalo hide leather, but 
is stout enough for most purposes. Raw skins of this kind fetch from 
Rs. 2 to Rs. 5, being on the whole slightly less valuable than 
buffalo skins. Dressed they are worth from Rs. 3 to Rs. 6 each. 
There is sometimes a distinction made between tne skins of bulls 
and cows, the former being considered tougher and rather more 
valuable. This class of hides is much exported to England and 
extensively used there for boot and shoe upper leather, for which 
it is much esteemed. Much damage is done to the hides by brand- 
ing on the butts and shoulders. 

Sheep skins are called * m.csha ’ and goat skins * khal,’ or to- 
gether they go under the generic term of ‘ nari.* The leathet 
made from them is much finer and more supple than that 
from buffaloes* and bulls* hide, and is used for such pur- 
poses as making uppers of shoes, covering boxes and wicker 
work baskets, making bellows, stockings, gaiters, and book binding. 
Goat leather is esteemed much the more highly of the two, as 
it is stronger and more durable. Sheep and goat skins are bought 
up largely from village butchers and sweepers by the Khatiks who, 
as already noticed, are a special class whose occupation consists 
ill the tanning of these kinds of skins. They are also sold in 
considerable quantities by butchers to merchants from Delhi, who 
purchase them for the home market. The value of a raw sheep 
skin is from 6 annas to 12 annas, and when tanned they fetch only 
from 8 annas to Re. l each. Goat skins are worth from lo annas 
to Rs. I raw, and from Rc. i -to Rs. 2 when dressed. In Lahaul, 
where sheep are very plentiful, a prepared sheep skin is worth 
only 4 annas. 

Of the other skins which arc less commonly used camel skins 
arc employed principally for makirig * kuppas,’ stout leathern jars, 
or for patching up holes and weak spots in other kinds of hides. 
For this purpose they are not regularly tanned. The skins are 
worth from Rc. 1-8 to Rs. 3 only. They are also exported from 
some districts of tlie Pu ijah to Lahore and Amritsar, where they 
arc said to be used for packing tea exported for the Central 
Asian market. Horses’ skins arc said to yield a very thin and 
weak leather and arc very seldom worth the irouolc of tanning. 
They arc worth from Rc. i to Rs. 2 only in their raw state. 
Asses* skins fetch from 8 annas to Rc. i when raw. They arc 
seldom tanned locally, but are sometimes sent to Delhi and Peshawar, 
where they are made into shagreen. Deer skins arc worth from 
6 CO 8 annas ; leopard and bear skins from Kulu. and Kangra 
about Rs. 2-8 and Rs. i-8 respectively, barking deer about Rs. z ; 
gural Rs. 2 ; and karth Rs. 3. These latter all come from 
Kulu. In Peshawar arc to be had wild-cat skins (known as 
‘ Soghar * and * samor* ), and fox skins (shahzada), many of which 
come from Russia. Here also snow leopard skins and skins of the 
grey and brown squirrel arc sometimes brought in from Kabul. 
Foxes' and jackals* skins are sent in some quanciti.-i from Rawal- 
pindi CO Peshawar to be dressed there. Scented “ Russia leather ** 
is also to be obtained at Peshawar at a price of Rs. 20 to Rs. 30 per 
skin, but it is not a local product. 

The skining of animals is generally performed by the butcher 
if they arc slaughtered for food, and by the sweeper if they die 
a natural death. The method of skinning practised in the Punjab 
is as follows in the case of buffaloes or oxen. The carcase is 
fiiTst laid on the ground on its back ; its legs are then held up and 
the hocks a.nd hoofs are removed. A slit is then made in the skin 
along the full length, from the mouth to the tail ; the skin on the 
inside of the hind-legs is also slit down to the root of the tail, 
and the skin of the fore-tegs to the chest. The skin is then 
removed with a knife. When ic has all been, taken, off one side 
the carcase is turned over and the skin of the other side ts re- 
moved. The hide is then spread out on the ground and. 
robbed with salt, wood ashes or * kalar * (saline cAprescence)^. 
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It it then left to dry for a couple of days, being put in the sun 
in the cold weather and in the shade in the hot weather. The 
dried skins are then rolled up in bundles and put away in that 

state for sale or for future tanning, Sometimes, when the 

salt has been rubbed in, the skin is laid out flat on the ground, 
and a board (* cliaukat *) placed upon it so that the edges of the 
skin project all round. In these projecting portions of the hide 
holes arc made and a leather rope being passed through them, 
the skin is laced up tight on to the board, The board with the 
skin on it is then put up against a wall or some such place to dry. 

In the case of sheep and goat skins, the method of skinning 
is first to remove the head and hang up by the hind legs to a 

convenient tree or a prepared tripod ; slit open the skin on the 

inside of the hind-legs to the root of the tail ; then draw the skin 
off whole, the hand alone (not a knife) being used to separate the 
skin from the flesh. A distinction is sometimes made between skins 
which have been removed by butchers and those taken off 
by village sweepers or Chamars, the former being called “ qas- 
sibi * and the latter *ganwari.’ 

The process of tanning the different kinds of skins varies con- 
siderably, and a separate description of the methods employed in 
each case is necessary. The general features of the system of 
tanning bull and buffalo hide arc similar all over the Province, 
but slight variations of treatment occur in some districts, mostly 
owing either to the presence locally of some particular product 
which has been found useful for tanning purposes and which is 
not available elsewhere, or else to the difHcuIty of procuring 
some of the ordinary materials for canning as used in other dis- 
tricts. There are a large number of distinct processes in tan- 
ning a skin of this class. 

The first process is to steep the skin in water (generally in a 
village pond or ‘ chappar * ) for about twelve hours to soften the 
skin. This helps also to remove the salt if the skin is one which 
has been dried and salted, and is not taken* green’ from the 
slaughter house. It is then soaked in a vat [called * baingar* 
(Sialkot), ‘vegar* (Rawalpindi), * nand * (Rolitak) ] containing 
generally a solution of lime and ‘sajji * (carbonate of soda). For 
‘ sajji,’ * reh * or saline cffloresccnc is sometimes substituted. 

It remains in this solution some days to loosen the hair and to 
soften the surface of the skin, and should not he taken out until 
the skin becomes * plumped up ’ and begins to be covered with a 
white fungoid growth, or as the natives say, until it becomes 
*khamir* or ferments. 

It is then taken out of this solution, and the third process is to 
remove with a ‘fleshing knife* (‘ rambi,’ * ranpi,’ * khurpi ’), the fat 
and inner skin (‘jhilli,* ‘ gadud,’ * chichra ’). The outer hair is 
also taken off cither with the same scraper or with a potsherd 
(* tikri *) or piece of nitrified brick (‘jhanwa’). The inner 
skin and fat which is removed is generally wasted, though it is 
sometimes employed as manure. It is never made use ot in the 
Punjab for glue, as is done in England. Some dexterity is needed 
in removing the inner flesh, as the knife used has a sharpened 
edge, and a slip may shave too deep and cut into the hide. 

The fourth process is to steep the skin, after being cleaned and 
scraped, in another vat (‘nand,’ ‘ malni,’ ‘kun’) containing 
the bark of the ‘kikar* or ‘babul’ trcee (Acacia arabica). In the 
Hazara district the bark of the *chir* (Piiius longifolia) is substituted 
for * kikar * bark. Another variation also practised in the Hazara 
district is to substitute the leaves of the ‘ amla ’ (Emblica offici- 
nalis) or the root of the “ ber ” Zizyphus jujuba ).* The skin 
remains in this solution for three or four days. In the Gujranwala 
district, between the third and fourth processes as just de- 
scribed, there is an intermediate process which consists of steeping 
the skin in water mixed with leaves of the ‘madar’ (Callotropis 
gigantia) and ‘pharwan’ tree in order to remove all traces of the | 
‘sajji’ and lime. The fourth process is repeated three times, the | 
skin being wrung thoroughly dry between each stcoping and then I 
placed in a fresh solution. The usual method of wringing a 
skin dry is to place it round t thick forked branch firmly em- 
bedded in the ground called (‘ kasn ’), and then twist it tightly 
with a stick so as to squeeze out ail the moisture. These opera- 
tions, which are gone through in order to remove all traces of 
lime from the skin, correspond to the English process of ‘bating.* 
The use of lime in tanning is generally considered to be an 
evil, but a necessary one ; it is not good for leather, but the hair 
and flesh must be removed, and there is no safer way of doing 
so. The plan of swearing the hides and producing partial 
. decomposition, which is adopted in some places, would be too 
dangerous in a climate like that of India. After time has done 
its work all traces of it in the texture of the hide have to be rapid- 
ly obliterated, and the process whereby this is effected in the 
English method is called ‘bating,* “the hides being thrown into a 
‘grainer* in which bran and water have fermented. The various 
mixtures described a^ove as used for this fourth process take the 
place of the ‘grainer.* . 

jrite skin after the ihtrd bath as above is washed, and then 
comes the fifth process. The skin is sewn up with ‘ munj* string 
. in/tbc« «biipp of a. sack and tiling up on a tripod ( ‘chara,* ‘trikalt *) 


head downwards over a vat. The interior is then filled with the 
bark of the ‘kikar* tree chopped fine, and water is poured on 
both inside and outside the skin. The mixture of water and bark 
is sometimes known as “atura* or ‘tarsi.* After some time (gener* 
ally a period of about twelve hours), during which the skin has 
been kept constantly wetted, fresh water being poured in from 
the top as the old water trickles through the pores into the vat 
below, the akin is reversed in position, the opening which was at • 
the top being sewn up, and a fresh small opening made in what 
is now the upper part of the skin-sack. The same process as be* 

fore is now repeated, and this goes on for two or more days till 

the tannin has thoroughly penetrated the skin all over. During 
this watering process the same water is used over and over again, 

being taken up from the vat below as it drops into it. By this 

treatment the tannin goes right through the hide, but it has not 
rime to make the chemical combination which, according to Eng- 
lish ideas, is considered so essential for the leather. Tanning done 
in India on the English methods takes nine months to a year for a 
buffalo hide, four to six months for cow hides, and one to two 
months for sheep and goat skins. The above is a description of 
this process as generally practised, but there arc many local varia- 
tions and modifications of it in particular districts. 

WHAT BATES WANTi^O KNOW. 

“ I sh:ill be obliged if you can answer me one question,” said my 
friend Bates, as he I ly on the couch one day in my room nursing 
his aching leg. “ Why does exposure to wef or cold bring on an 
attach of rheumatism at one time, when a like exposure for a score 
of times (eads to no such result ?” 

Before I set down in writing the answer 1 gave him I wish you 
would read the following letters, as no doubt the authors of them 
will be interested in thr same point. 

“ In November, 1892,” says the one, “ I had an attack of rheumatic 
fever, and was confinea to my bed for four weeks, during which time 
I suffered fearfully. I had awful pains all over me ; my joints swelled 
up, and I was so helpless I could not raise my hand to my mouth. 
After the fever left me I was extremely weak, and so emaciated I was 
little more than skin and bone. A large lump, the size of an egg, 
formed on my elbow, and my fingers were almost drawn out of joint. 

I cannot describe the suffering I had to bear. The doctor ordered 
me varteus medicines, and cod liver oil, but they had no effect. In 
February, 1893, I read in a small book about the remarkable success 
which had followed the use of Mother Seigel’s Syrup in cases of 
rheumatism, and got a bottle from Messrs. Leverett and Fry, High 
Street. After taking it two weeks I was better, and in about a month 
more all rheumatic pains bad left me, and I was strong and well as 
ever. You may pnblisn what I have said. (Signed) John H. Kent, 
9. Randall Street, Maidstone, Kent, January 3oih, 1895.” 

“ For many years,” says the other, 1 had oeen subject to liver 
complaint and indigestion. I was habitually heavy, weak, and weary. 
My appetite was poor, and all food gave me pain and fulness at the 
chest and around the sides. I bad so much pan) and tightness of the 
chest that I could not endure the pressure of my clothing upon it. 
Although not laid up, I was seldom free from pain or a sense of dis- 
comfort. In the summer of 1893 I oegan to suffer with rheumatism, 
which affected my arms and shoulders until I had not the power to 
lift my hand to my head. I tried all sorts of liniments, embrocations, 
and rubbing oils, hut got no benefit from any of them. 

In A'lgnsr, 1893, ”*y friend, Mrs. Owen, told me how much good 
Mother S'^tgers Syrup had done her for rhenmatism, and I got a 
bottle from the D ug Scores in St. Ann’s Road. In a few days I was 
much better, and in less than a monih afiei wards ad pain iiad left me i 
and I am happy to say I have never had any return of the rheumatism 
since, but have enjoyed the best of health in every respect. In com- 
mon thankfulness for my speedy and wonderful deliverance, I willing- 
ly consent to the publication t>f this hurried statement should you 
wish to make that use of it. (Signed) (Mrs.) L S. Cole, 6, Albert 
Road, South Tottenham, London, August i6th, l 895 '” i 

Before answering the question of my friend Bates (who was a 
: chronic rheumatic) I asked Ann one ; ” Why does a lighted maicb| 
dropped into the road, die out harmlessly, but when dropped into a 
hayrick, set up a conflagration ?” ^ 

‘‘Aliy fool can answer that,” he said. “Because in the one 
case there is nothing for the fire to catch bold of, while in the other 
there is.” 

“Exactly,* I responded. “Now see. Indigestion and liver com* 
plaiiu (ibe second consequent on the first) continue to produce a 
virulent poison in the blond called uric acid, practically insoluble in 
water. This acid, which is a solid, enters the tissues, and sets going a 
hot iiiflamniatory fire. That is rhcinnatism. It does what a silver 
would— only the acid is a poison silver. 

“ Wnen the indigestion and the liver trouble are not very bad| and 
the kidoeys and sweat glands of the skin are acting fairly welt, this 
arid is carried out of the bouy about as fast as it is formed. Ex-* 
posiire then brings on no rheumatism. But, per contra^ when the 
stomach and liver are in bad condition, the acid forms lastar than 
the kidneys and skin can carry it off. 7 hen expose yoiirselft get eold or 
wet, h.(itipcr the skin and kidneys sidl more, and the poison ao*d 
spreads through your muscles and joints like the fire in the dry bay- 
You understand ? Very well. Tne lunger the cause persists tiie more 
frequent the rheli aiinc attacks. Thar is why chronic dyipeuUei ere 
apt also to be chronic rheumatics* Fend off dyspepsia, or cure H by 
the use of Mother Sei gel’s Syrup, nod you and the rheumatism 
will have *no dealings. Neglect it, and suffer every time fon ^eioJi 
cold.’* . u 

Tnat was my answer to Betel, end he •ai 4 there ,$eim 4 w 
sense in it, 
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from, to Townsend, Mr, Meredith, 
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Hall, Dr. Fnz Edward. 

Halidas Viharidas Desai, the late Dewan. 
Iyer, Mr. A. Knshnaswami. 

L linbert, Sir John, 

Malioinfd, Moulvi Syed. 

Miira, Mr. B. C. 

Milter, Babu Sidlieshur. 
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Sivitri Library. 
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PO.STSCRIPT. 

After paying the expenses of the publication, 
the surnlus will be placed wholly at tiie dis- 
posal of the family of the deceased man of 
letters. 


Orders to be made to the Business Manag- 
er, “ A'l Indian Journalist/* at the Bee 
Press, I. Uckoor Duti’s Lane, Wellington 
Street, Calcutta. 

OPINION ON THE BOOK. 

It is a most interesting record of the life nf 
a remarkable man. — Mr. H. Bebington Smith, 
Private Secretary to the Viceroy, 5tli October 
1895- 

Dr. Mookerjee was a famous letter-writer^ 
and there is a breezy fresliriess and originality 
about his correspondence which make it 
very interesting reading.— Sir Alfred W. Corft, 
K.CI.B., Director of Public Instuction, Bengal, 
261b September, 1895. 

(t is not that amid the pressure of harassing 
official duties an English Civilian can find 
either time or oppoitnnity to pay so graceful 
a tribute to the memoiy of a native personality 
as F. H. Skrine has done in his biography of 
the late Dr. Sambbu Chunder Mookerjee, the 
well-known Boigtl journalist (Calcutta : 
Thacker, Spink and Co.) ; nor are there many 
who are more wortliv of being thus honoured 
than the late Editor of Rei% and Rayyet. 

We may at any rate cordially agree with Mr. 
SIcrine that the story of Monkerjee's life, with 
all its lights and shadows, is pregnant with 
lessons for those who desire to know the real 
India. 

No weekly paper, Mr. Skrine tells us, not 
even the Hindoo Patriot^ in its palmiest days 
under Kristodas Pal, enjoyed a degree of in- 
fluence in any way approaching that which was 
soon attained by Reis and Rayyet. 

A man of large heart and great qualiti- 
es, his death from pneumonia in the early 
spring in the last year was a distinct and 
heavy loss to Indian journalism, and it was 
an admirable idea on Mr. Skrine’s part to pnt 
bis Life and Letters noon record. —The Times 
oj Indiay (Bombay) September 30, 1895. 

It IS raiely that the life of an Indian journal- 
ist becomes worthy of publication ; it is more 
rarely still that such a life comes to be written 
by an Anglo-Indian and a member of the 
Indian Civil Service. But, it has come to 
pass that in the land of the Bengali Babus, 
the life of at least rtne man among Indian 
journalists has been considered worthy of 
being written by an Englishman.— The 
Madras Standard^ (Madras) September 30, 
1895. 

The late Editor of Reis and Rayyet wai a 
profound student and an accomplished writer, 
who has left his mark on Indian journalism. 
Ill that he has found a Civilian like Mr. 
Skrine to record the story of his life he is 
more fortunate than the great Kristodas Pal 
himself.— -The Tribune^ (Lahore) October 2, 

1895- 

For much of the biographical matter that 
issues so freely from the press an apology it 
needed. Had no biography of Dr. Mookerjee, 
the Editor of RHs and Rayyet^ appeared, an 
explanation would have been looksd for. A miati 
of his remarkable personality, who was easily 
first among native Indian journalists, and ia 
many respects occupied a higher plane than 
they did, and looked at public affairs from a 
different point of view from tl|sirs, could oot 
ba suffered to sink into oblivion without some 
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attempt to perpetinte hi<; memory by the usual 
expedient of a “ life.” The difficulties common 
to all bioi»r.iphers have in this case been in- 
creased by sneiM il circumstances, not the least 
of which is that the author belongs to a differ- 
ent race from the subject. It is true that 
among Englishmen there were many admirers 
of the learned Doctor, and that he on his side 
understood the English character as few 
foreigners understand it. But in spite of this 
and his remarkable assimilation of English 
modes of thought and expression, Dr. Monker- 
jee remained to the last a Br.ihman of the 
Brahmans — a conservation of the best of his 
inheritance that wins nothing but respect and 
approval. In consequence of this, his ideal 
biographer would have been one of his own 
disciples, with the same inherited' sympathies, 
and trained like him in Western learning. If 
B»*ngal had produced such another man as Dr. 
Mookerjee, it was he who should have written 
bis life. 

The biography is warmly appreciative 
without being needlessly laudatory ; it gives 
on the whole a complete picture of the man ; 
and in the book there is not a dull page. 

A few of the letters addressed to Dr. Moo- 
kerjee are of such minor importance that they 
might have been omitted with advantage, but 
not a word of his own letters could have been 
spared. T) say that he writes idiomatic Eug. 
lish is to say what is short of the truth. His 
diction is easy and correct, clear and straight- 
forward, without Oriental luxuriance or striving 
after effect. Perhaps he is never so charming 
as when he is laying down the laws of literary 
form to young aspirants to fame. The letter 
on page 285, for instance, is a delightful piece 
of criticism : it is dclic ite plain-speakmg, and 
be accomplishes the difficult feat of telling a 
would-be poet that his productions are not 
in the smallest degree poetry, without one 
may conclude, either offending the youth or 
repressing his ardour. 

For much more that is well worth reading we 
must refer readers to the volume itself. Intrin- 
sically it is a book worth buying and reading. 
-.The Pioneer, (Allahabad) Oct. 5, 1895. 

The career of “An Indian Journalist” as 
described by F. H. Sknne of the Indian Civil 
Service is ex,ceedlngly interesting. 

Mookerjee s letters are m trvels of pure dic- 
tion which is heightened by bis nervous style. 

The lif^ has been told by Mr. .Skrine in a very 
pleasant manner and which should make it po- 
oular not only with Beng alis but with all those 
who are able to appreciate merit unmarred by 
ostentation and ejirnestness unspoiled by 
harshness.— The Muhamnuiiian, (Mulras) Oct. 


Si I ^^95* 

The work leaves nothing to be desired either 
in the way of completeness, impartiality, or 
lifelike portrayal of character. 

Mr. Skrine deals with his interesting subject 
with the unfailing instinct of the biographer. 
Every side of Dr. Mookeijee’s complex 
character is treated with sympathy tempeted 
by discrimination. 

Mr. Skrine’s narrative certainly impresses 
one with the individuality of a remaikable man. 

Mookerjee’s own letters show th.at he had 
not only acquired a conimand of clear and 
flexible English but that he had also assimi- 
lated that sturdy independence of thought 
and character which is supposed to be a pfcu* 
liar possession of natives of Great Brii tin. 
His reading and tl>e stores of his general in- 
formation appear to have been, considering 
his opportunities, little less than marvellous. 

One of the first to express his condolence 
with the faintly of the deceased writer was the 
present Viceroy, Lord Elgin. Mookerjee ap- 
pears to have won the aftection not only of 
the dignitaries with whom he came in contact, 
blit also of those in low estate. 

The impression left upon the mind upon 
laying down the book is that of ,a good and 
able man whose career h »s been graphically 
portrayed.— The En^tishman, (Calcutta) Oc- 
tober 15, 1895. 

The career of an eminent Bengali editor, 
who died in 1894, throws a curious light upon 
the I ace elements and liereditai y influences 
which affect llie criticisms of Indian journal- 
ists on British rule. 

The “ Life and Letters of Dr. S. C. Moo- 
kerjee,” H book just edited by .1 distinguished 
civtliair in Calcutta, takes ais behind the scenes 
of Indian journalism. 

It is*a^ arrativt, written rfrith insight and a 


complete mastery of the facts, of how a clever 
youth gradu.ally grew into one 0 the ablest 
leadei-writers in Bengal, and still more gradu- 
ally matured into one of the fairest-minded 
editors that western education in India has 
yet produced. If the training and experience 
which develop the journalist in England are 
sometimes varied, they seem in India to have 
an even wider range. 

But the object of this notice is to show how 
a great Bengali journalist is made ; space for- 
bids us to enter upon his actual performances. 
They will he found set forth at sufficient 
length, and with much felicity of expression, 
in Mr. Skrine’s admirable monograph. It is 
characteristic of the noble service to which 
Mr. Sknne belongs, that such a book should 
have issued from its ranks. Dr. Mookerjee 
w.as no optimist. One of his brilliant speeches 
contained the following sentence : — “ India 
has neither the soil nor the elasticity enjoyed 
by young and vigorous communities, but pre- 
sent the and rocks and deserts of an effete 
civilization, hardly stirred to a semblance of 
life by a foreign occupation dozing over its 
easily-gained advantages.” Tins was true of 
the pre-.Mutiiiy India of iS^l- If it is no 
longer true of the Q'leen’s India of 1895, we 
owen in no small measure to Indian journalists 
like Dr. Mookerjee who have laboured, amid 
some misrepresentation, to quicken the 
“ semblance of life ” into a living reality,— -The 
Times, (London) October 14, 1895. 
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JOHN HUGGINS AT THE EPPING HUNT. 

* Hold hard 1 hold hard 1 you'll lame the dogs,' 

With Monday's sun John Huggins rose, 

Quoth Huggins. *So I do ; 

And slapped his leather thigh, 

I've got the saddle well in hand. 

And sang the burden of the song, 

And hold as hard as you 1' 

* This day a stag must die.' 

But soon the horse was well avenged 

For cruel smart of spurs, 

AUs 1 there was no warning voice 

To whisper in his ear. 

For riding through a moor, he pitched 

* Thou art a fool for leaving Chtpe^ 

His master in the furze ! 

To go and hunt the detr} 

Now seeing Huggins* nag adrift, 

A famer, shrewd and sage, 

Then slowly on through Leytonstone, 

Past many a Quaker's box~ 

Resolved, by changing horses here, 

No friends to hunters after deer, 

To hunt another stage. 

Though followers of a Fox. 

So up on Huggins’ horse he got. 

And swiftly rode away ; 

And many a score behind— before^ 

The self-same rout inclined ; 

While Huggins mounted on a mare, 

And, minded all to march one way, 

Done brown upon a bay. 

Made one great march of mind. 

And off they set in double chase, 

# # # « 

For such was fortune’s whim, 

The farmer rode to hunt the stag. 

Now Huggins from his saddle rose, 

And in his stirrups stood ; 

And Huggins hunted him ! 

And lo 1 a little cart that came 


Hard by a little wood, 

And lo 1 the dim and distant hunt 

In shape like half a hearse— though not 

Diminished in a trice ; 

The steeds, like Cinderella’s team. 

For corpses in the least ; 

Seemed dwindling into mice. 

For this' contained the deer alive^ 

♦ ♦ # * 

And not the door docoasod / 


Now Huggins, standing far aloof, 

Now many a sign at Woodford town. 

Its Inn — vitation tells ; 

flad never s*een the deer, 

But Huggins, full of ills, of course 

TjII all at once he saw the beast 

Betook him to the Wells. 

Come charging in his rear. 



When thus forlorn a merry horn 

Away he went, and many a score 

Struck up without the door— 

Of riders did the same. 

The mounted mob were all returned ; 

Oil horse and ass— like High and Low 

The Epping hunt was oe’r 1 

And Jack pursuing Game. 


j ^ A score were sprawling on the grass. 

And many a horse was taken out 

> And beavers fell in showers ; 

Of saddle and of shaft ; 

There was another Floorer there, 

And men, by dint of drink, became 

Beside the Queen of Flowers. 

The only ^^oas/s of draugkV 

* « * « 


Away, away he scudded, like 

For now begun a harder run . 

On wine, and gin, and beer ; 

A ship before the gale ; 

And overtaken men discussed 

Now flew to ‘ ^ills we know not of,* 

The overtaken deer — 

Now, nun-like, took the vale. 
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And one bow he had found a horse 
Adiift— a goodly gray 1 

And kindly rode the nag, for fear 
The nag should go astray. 

■N<»w liiiggioft, when he heard the tale, 
Jumped up with sudden glee ; 

*A goodly gr.ay I why, then, 1 say. 
That gray belongs to me 1 ' 

And let the chase again take place 
For many a long, long year— 

John Huggins will not ride again 
To hunt the Epping deer 1 


for the exclusion of Irish intervention in purely English business. 
Henceforth Ireland has no claim to special treatment.'* 

• • 

The Conservative German organ, the Krouz Zeitung, regards the 
annex itiuii of Madagascar by France as a new diplomatic defeat for 
England. **It considers M. Hanotaux’s change of front to be mainly 
due to his desire to treat English interests in Madagascar in the same 
way as England treated French interests in Rurma, but adds that the 
annexation of Madagascar may possibly be intended by Franre as .1 
reprisal for the despatch of Indian troops to Suakin. Were England 
less incorrigible, concludes the journal, she might, peihaps, grow 
wiser by dint of misfortune, but, as it is, her arrogance and self-conreit 
render it quite likely that she will attempt to indemnify herself in 
some other part of the world for her defeat in Madagascar." 


Moral. 

Thus pleasure oft eludes our grasp 
Just when we think to grip her; 
And hunting after happiness, 

We only hunt a slipper. 


WEEKLYANA. 


Descartes’ tercentenary will be celebrated in Franco by the pub- 
lication of a complete edition of his work?. 

Tho French Government will continue the pension of twenty-five 
thousand francs a year to Louis Pasteur’s widow. 

• ♦ 

Pedaleurs" and “ pedaleuses ” are the terms employed by Parisians 
for he and she cyclists. 

• • 

Miss Annie Weldon, of New Cross, was knocked by a van and killed 
at Nunhead, while cycling. Mr. Ritchie, President of the Board of 
Trade, sprained his ankle while amusing himself ^n his bicycle during 
the Whitsuntide recess at Welders, his seat in Buckinghamshire. 

• • 

An Englishman named Jefferson has started on a bicycle ride to Irk- 
tusk, Siberia, liis machine and baggage weigh sixty pounds. 

France has imposed a tax no cycle. Curiously the dealers in the 
machine have not to pay it. Government messengers are also ex- 
empted. It is time, we think, that the cycle should be taxed in 
Calcutta. 

• 

• • 

Dr. Hammond, of Baltimore, cut short convulsions of children by 
turning them upon the left side. In a case of continuous convulsions, 
more or less severe, for twenty-four hours, the change brought im- 
mediate relief. Epileptics too receive much benefit from the same 
movement cure. 

The East Wing of the new building of the London Homoeopathic 
Hospital, opened by the Princess Mary Adelaide, Duchess of Teck, 
has been named the Princess Mary Wing. 

Lord Beaumont, who, while out shooting and climbing a field gate, 
died of his own gun exploding, left no male heir. The Queen has 
been pleased to confirm the late Peei’s title to his elder daughter, 
(the Hon. Mona Josephine Tempest Stapleton, an infant born in August 
JI894. She, as Baroness Beaumont, swells to nine the number of ladies 
who are Peeresses in their own right. 

• 

• • 

The subject of the essay of the Le Bas Prize of 1897 is ; “The 
Probable Future Effect of the Religious Forces now at Woik in 
India.” 

The Rev. Hugh Price Hughes writes to (he M// Chronicle 

“ It IS quite evident now that both Mr. Gladstone's Bills are as dead 
Queen Aune. We have had a decisive object lesson, which proves 
ihu fhe Iiish Romanist parly is incapable of justice to English Noii- 
roniMi MUSIS, and therefore much more incapable of justice to Ulster 
1 1 may safely be predicted that no Liberal Party in England will ever 
. ‘‘ Vi. piopose a Horne Rule Bill which does not give far more ample 
Mfiimy for religious justice in Ulster, ai well as absplule guarantee 


Dr. Weill has presented to the French Academy of Medicine a r.ire 
anntoinical curiosity in (he person of a Roumanian Jew, aged (flirry. 

“ He is the only one of his kindled who has ever bern afflicted with 
myobtis or progressive ossificaiion. The fiisr syinpioms were preseii'i- 
ed twelve years ago ; on the right side of the dorsal region the ossifi. 
cation was ascendant, and the consequent lesions on the left side of 
the spine were descendant. Four years ago the malady ceased to 
extend, but it had reached the nape of the neck, and caused such 
stiffness that the sufferer lookeil like a statue. He walked with ex- 
treme difficulty. It was not easier for him to move liis arms than his 
legs. The muscles were attacked at the points of insertion in the 
bones. Ossified ramifications of the bones advance far into the 
muscles. The head is turned leftwards, and held by muscular ossifi- 
cation in that attitude. Tiie jaws are ankyiosed. The whole mus- 
cular system of the posterior portion of the trunk is hard and bony 
as the shell of a crab or lobster. Toe doctors do not know what to 
think of this strange malady.’ 

• • 

As in the previous, in this week the mail could not be delivered here 
on Tuesday. 

« 

The rate of exchange for compensation allowance for the second 
quarter of 1896 97 has been fixed at Js. 2-3/32^., (he percentage of 
; salary admissible on that account being Hs. 13-13-9 approximately. 

• 

• • 

The Lieutenant-Governor, accompanied by the Hon’bic C W. Bolton, 
Chief Secrelaty, Mr. A. H. Gayer, Private Secretary, and Captain G. 
C. Ross, Aid-de-Camp, will be on tour the whole of next month and 
half of the month following, starling from Darjeeling on Wednesday, 
the 1st day of July. After n stay of 2 days at Calcutta, he goes, 
starting from Howrah, on Sunday the 5th, at 20-57 railway time, to 
Gaya on the 6th, thence to Bankipore, Mtizaff.irpur and Darbhanga. 
On the i6ih, embarking at Semai ia Ghat on yacht Jlholas^ he makes a 
river tour to Monghyr, Rhagalpur, Berharnpore, Rampiir Bonlia, 
Pabna, Faiidpur and Dacca. 'I'lieiice by rail and river to Mymensing, 
Naraingaoj, Chandpur, Comilla and Chittagong. On his return trip 
he lakes in Barisal, Khulna and Jes‘;ore, reaching Calcutta on Fri- 
day, the 14th day of August at 5*0 railway lime. The departure from 
Daijeeling, the Rrriv.al and depaiture from Calcutta and arrival at 
Calcutta will be private. 

• • 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie liai called a meeimg of the-«^eneal 
Leuiilalive Council for the nth July at Calciitta, to which he haa 
stienmoned the several tneiiihers. Accotdin); to th« published pro- 
gramme of his tour, the Lieutenant-Governor will leave Bankipore 
and arrive at Muzaffaipur on that day and ball there the next day. 
It is not expected therefore that he himself will be present at the Coun- 
cil meeting. 

*** 

At the next Criminal Sessions, commencing on Wednesday, the ist 
day of July, the Chief Justice, Sir Comer Petheram, will preside. 

• • 

THE Calcutta Gazette of June 24 publishes the Draft Rules for grant 
of certificates to Compounders. The draft will be taken into considera- 
tion on or after the ist Aiigost when any objections or suKKes- 

tions which may be made by any person and received before that 
date will also be considered. The rules are made by the Lieutenant. 
Governor in exercise of the pnweis conferred by section 35 a of the 
Bengal Municipal Act (III of 1884) nnd aection sfiSofiht Clilctiflt 
Municipal Consolidation Act (II of 1888), rtipaciivaly. 
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1 1 this announcement a notice for enforcement of the sections of 
the Acts ? The Calcutta law requires that every shop or place kept 
for the retail sale of drugs not being also articles of ordinary domestic 
consumption, shall be registered ; that the license granted shall be 
displayed in a conspicuous part of the premises ; and that no person 
shall compound, mix, prepare, dispense, or sell any drug in any register- 
ed shop or place unless he be duly certified as a fit person to be en- 
trusted with such duties under rules made for that purpose by the 
local Government. 

A keeper of an unlicensed shop is liable to a fine of Rs. 100. Any 
uncertificated compounder, mixer, preparer or seller of any drugs in 
a registered shop is punishable with a fine of Rs. 50 for each offence, 
and any owner, occupier or keeper of any such shop who employs an 
uncertificaled person for such duties, renders himself open to a fine 
of Rs. 200 and forfeiture of his license. The restrictions do not ap- 
ply to the sale of drugs used by practitioners of indigenous medicines 
when such drugs are not sold in a shop or place where medicines are 
dispensed upon prescription. 

The mofussil law is substantially the same. In fact, it is taken 
verbatim from the Calcutta Act. Under the Bengal Municipal Act, 
the drugs are explained to be those recognized by the British Pharma- 
copoeia. Do homoeopathic dispensaries come under the law ? They 
dispense drugs recognized by the British Pharmacopoeia but their 
preparations are not according to Its directions. 

A German doctor has found that apple is a cure for drunkenness. 
That is hardly a discovery. Spirituous drinks create a taste for all 
kinds of acids. With a distaste for all other food, a toper is fond of 
acids only. It is nearly 20 years that another German doctor started 
the theory that all food should be eaten raw, which would drive away all 
diseases and end the curse of civilized communities— intemperance. He 
also thought clothing a mistake. ^ 

• • 

** Whisky ROOT” is an American plant of the cactus (mansa) family. 
Like the drink of its namesake, it can produce intoxication. The 
Indians of the southern Texas cut the “ buttons ” into small pieces 
and chew them. The juice thus extracted and taken In cheers 
and inebriates the American Indians, who. under its influence, 
sit for hours enjoying the beautiful visions of colour and other 


manifestations. ^ 

• • 

In his last (May) number of the Calcutta Journal of Medicine, Dr. 
Sircar remarks 

” My persuasion is, that when not strictly appropriate, homceopathic 
medicines do produce pathogenetic effects and produce the very 
morbid conditions for which they are truly homosopathic, but which 
not really existing arc brought about by them in patients whose con- 
stitutiona have been rendered sensitive by disease. In the treatment 
of all diseases, and of cholera in pariicular, routine practice 1$ most 
disastrous I l(»okupnn the recent iinfivourable results of the homceo- 
pathic treatment of cholera in Calcutta and elsewhere, as due to this 
cause Every case requires the strictest individualizition, or bungling 
«nd failure mu.t be the result. Every epidemic if scrulmii.ngly 
studied, •ould-'be found Ho differ in some essential characters from 
previous epidemics. This is the reason why in one epidemic Camphor, 
in anoihor Arsenic, in a third Verairum. in a fourth Sulphur, &c., is 
found to succeed, and no other. It is absolutely necessary that the 
character of an epidemic, the genius epideimcus, as it is called, should 
He studied with care, in order that the work of prescrihing may he 
both accurate and comparatively light. Of course it must be reinem. 
bered, that this should not dispense with the study of each tndividual 
case in order to determine us own peciiliarilies, but the genius epi- 
demicus having b^e n ascertained, such study would be easier than it 
could otherwise be.” 

How few pr.'iciitioneri wait to study the disease of their patients 1 
They run and pi:eBcrrbe, 

At a Meeting of the Vienna Medical Society, Professor Exner read a 
paper on the Function of Hair, in which he remarked 

” There is a group, such as the eyelashes and eyebrows, for instance, 
which are sensorial organs possessing tactile fw”^^**”"** 
serve as a protection to the eyes. In places Xv«ri 

tarv surfaces are in contact such as ui the axillary region, &c., they act 
as rollers and facilitate the gliding of the 

each other. A third function of the haii^s c*>nsi8ts in the equaliza^ 
of surface temperature. The hair of the scalp P"*’***^** rluaJ ^he 
against external cold, and also prevents the loss of heat 

very low thermal conductivity of the hair cylmderi and cushion 

of air iotermiiigled with them.” 

Hnir w nnt only % protection and a guard in the two in»tances 
fiiM end Utt mentioned, but en ornement *t well. In the third, it 
hetiuaie«.httt the eeperience of ell countrie* aod netioni end even 
ia^vidael^ doet not egret. 


NOTES & LEADERETTES, 

OUR OWN NEWS 
& 

THE WEEK’S TELE'lR.VVtS IN IlKIEF, WITH 
OCCASIONAL COMMEN rs. 

Dr. Leyds has telegraphed to Mr. Chamberlain, strongly pressing for 
piosecution of Messrs. Rhodes, Beit and Harris, directors of the 
Chartered Company, and greatly regretting the delay about the enquiry 
into the Jameson raid. He also urges the complete transfer of the 
Chartered Company’s territory to Imperial rule. Will that be a change 
for the better ? 

A further despatch from the Transvaal Government affirms that the 
recent despatches were animated by no hostile spirit, the Transvaal 
Government merely desiring to co-operate with Great Britain in pro* 
moling peace and confidence in Africa. 

Li-Hung-Chano has engaged two officers of the German army to 
establish a military school in China on the German model. He had 
a two hours* conference with the German Foreign Secretary at 
Berlin, and discussed fully the interests of Germany and China. 
It is stated that the bases were agreed upon for a future interna- 
tional policy. He was entertained at a public banquet at Stettin, 
whence he proceeded to Kiel, where he had an official reception. 
Splendid festivities awaited him at Hamburg but he was confined to 
his house with a bad cold. He was able, on June 25, to pay a two 
hours* visit to Prince Bismarck at Friedrichsruh. It is stated that 
he has given extensive orders to Krupp works at Essen, and Vulcan 
works at Stettin. 


The rebellion in Mashonaland is spreading, and the natives are mas- 
sacring the whites in outlying farms in Salisbury aod Mazoe districts. 
There was a severe fighting between the rebels and a party escorting 
women and children. All outlying whites have been ordered into 
laager at S ilisbury, where there is scarcity of men. Colonel Carring • 
ton is sending Beal’s and Spreckley’s columns to Salisbury, and hat 
summoned 200 Mounted Infantry from the Cape. He has also ordered 
the yih Hussars and M<uinted Iiif.iotry at M.ifeking to Macloutsie. 
The Resident at Fort Victoria reported that the natives there were 
wavering, and that he hoped to overawe them by a display of force. 
The Natal Contingent routed two thousand Mashonas after severe 
fighting on Monday near Hartley. There is a strong feeling at 
Capetown owing to the massacre of several well-known families by 
the rebels, and the Cape Assembly have petitioned the Government 
for aid 10 the Volunteers who are acciisiomed to active Waifare 
for the suppression of rebellion. The latest news is ^hat the rebels 
have surrounded Fort Charter ,'ind looted Marindella, where they 
seized 25,000 cartridges. During ih« fighting, Lieutenant Bremner 
20tl§Hus8ars, who was serving as a Volunteer, was killed, 


Advices from Syria slate that a rising has i.iken place among the 
Diuses, who have annihilated four companies of Turkish troops and 
captiit^d several guns, lii the H auran district several Turkish batta- 
lions are surrounded by the rebels. The Turkish authorities are des- 
patching troops from Salonica to the scene of the disturbance. 


A MEETING of the Cabinet was held, on June 20, to consider afresh the 
steps to be taken with regard to the E Uication Bdl. Mr. Balfour's 
proposal to adjourn in August and le.ive the completion of the Bill 
until January was found impracticable, and the Government hesi- 
tated wbeiber to persist in the whole measure, notwithstanding 
numberless amendments, or reduce it to a simple aiding of the volun- 
tary schools. Tne hesitancy of the Government is much criticised by 
the Unionist press, who hi ime Mr. H ilfour’s leadership. In the House 
of Commons, on June 23, Mr. Balfour announced the withdrawal of 
the Bill, and in doing sn admitted that he had miscalcuiated the extent 
of the opposition to the measure. He proposed to reintroduce the 
Bill at the beginning of January. Sir William Harcoiirt said htt 
would refrain from exulting over the Government,, but observed that 
the oppQsition to the Bill also emanated from the Unionist party. 

ChPLIHA iidecreaiing in Alexandria and Cairo but increasing in tha 
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provinces. A r ise of cliolera has occurred among the Indian camp 
followers at Siiakin. 


The WotltVs teletfram about the conflict between the British and 
Venezuelans is cnutraiHcted. The Venezuelans have, however, ar- 
rested and conveyed to tlieir territory Mr. Harrison, a Government 
oflicial who was direct 101; the rnaking of roads on the British side of 
the Schoinberg line. America, at the instance of Sir Julian Paiin- 
cefote, is using her good offices to procure the release of Mr. Harrison. 

The French Chamber of Deputies has by a large majority passed 
the Bill for the annexation of Madagascar. 


Dk.\TH of the Emperor of China’s mother is announced. This news 
of our border E iipite comes to us from England. 


The powers h ive proposed to the Porte that a Christian Governor be 
appointed in Crete, and that a general amnesty be proclaimed on 
summoning the Cret.an Assembly. They have also recommended the 
execution of the Halepa Convention of 1878. 


The Lords have read for the second time by a majority of twenty- 
nine voles the Bill for marriage with a deceased wife^s sister. When 
will they pass it ? 


A Turkish outbreak took place at Van on Monday, in which many 
Armenians were killed, and many took refuge in the British Consulate. 


The Commission appointed to enquire into the financial relations be- 
tween England and Ireland have reported that Ireland is over-taxed 
• to the extent of two and three-quarter millions sterling annually. 

The treaty between Japan and Belgium has been signed at Brussels. 


The Suakin Expedition is justified. The Soudan refugees, arriving in 
the Egyptian camp, report that the people are eager for freedom 
rom the Dervish rule. Our Viceroy’s despatch regarding the 
Charges question has reached Lord George Hamilton. It is slated 
that a number of Ministerialists are prepared to vote against charg- 
ing India with the cost. 

The Czar is suffering from an attack of jaundice. 


With a record fail of nine inches of rain in five hours, Darjeeling has 
just passed through a feaiful visitation. Telegrams of the 261 li report : 
“ The M<insoou iiab broken in Darjeeling with disastrous result. The 
Sonada Mission has fallen in. The missionaries are supposed to have 
been buried alive. P.irticulars arc not yet to hand. Dr. D^ire’s 
om-offices at West Point have been buried by a Undship, 
and a sweeper buried alive. Mr. J. Macartliui’s house at Glen- 
burn was in extreme danger owing to severe landslips around. 
Holly Lodge, occupied by Mr. Bruce Manson, Conservator of 
Forests, was also in great danger. Fiity-lwo slips occurred along 
the new Lebong road. Traffic has been suspended. At Singamari a 
woman drawing water from the Jliora was buried but was extricated and 
removed to hospital, where she lies in a precarious condition. A 
portion of the Observatory Hall, above Darjeeling High School for 
Girls, fell during the night with a loud crash onto the Mall below. 
There was also a heavy fall in Birch Hill Road below the 
abovcmenlioncd school. The Mall and Birch Hill are blocked. 
Below Saint Paul’s School on the Calcutta Road a huge slip took 
place, 1,000 feet of water-piping being carried away. 

There was also a bad slip on the hill on which stands Vernon 
Lodge. Two nights of rain will decide its fate. There is extreme 
scarcity of drinking water in the station. A house called Dun’s 
Location was buried last night. The inhabitants. Native Christians, 
were extricated this morning and sent to hospital. The owner of the 
house was found dead. Seven enormous slips have occurred be- 
tween Darjeeling and Ghoom. The rails were carried away in some 
instances. The mail train was despatched daily from Ghoom, there 
Mng no train from Darjeeling. Dun’s Location was sold four days pre- 
AirMsly gud gioney ^id io. The wall god billiard room of the 


Planters’ Club have come down. The monsoon is never known 
to have burst here with greater violence. The damage is greater th.in 
that of five years put together. It is estimated that two hondrpet 
landships have taken place, and that twenty inches of rain have fallen 
in the last three days, of which the ten which fell Inst night, did all 
the damage. Tiiere is a fancy dress ball to-night but some outiide 
guests are unable to attend owing to roads being rmpassable. The 
weather shews signs of clearing. 

The Upper Ailoobarie Tea Estate has almost been destroyed. The 
damage to it and Riingaroon is estimated at sixty thousand rupees. 

The road is partially blocked. Some residents are cut off fror^ 
the rest of tlie town for the piesent. Eight hundred feel of water 
pipes are washed away. One inehter L-pcha woman has been crushed 
to death. There is no down mail to Daijeeling to-day. The up mail 
runs to-day at far as Gnoom, whence the letters are despiHcbed to 
Daijecling by runners.” 


During Tuesday and Wednesday, a small cyclone with- heavy rain 
blew over Karachi, over sev^ii inches of rain being recorded 
The Byari river rose in fl'iod, and two persons were drowned. 
Much damage was done to house property. The steamer Dwarka 
was caught in the cyclone, and had to remain off the port for twenty 
hours before she was able to enter the harbour. 


We learn from Manipur that the price of rice hae suddenly gone up 
from Rs. 2 to Rs. 7 and that a famine is apprehended. Cholera is 
also raging outside the British Reserve, being cunfiiied chiefly to the 
lower classes. One Babii, however, has been lately carried off. The 
local authorities are reported to be taking all necessary precautions. 


Allahabad has scarcely passed through a hotter summer than thi» 
year. The heat was terrific and rains have held off for moiitlM. There 
IS no rair. yet, though the prevalence of dust-storms for some days 
together has slightly reduced the heat. 


There is great improvement in the state of the crops generally, 
The number on relief works in the North-West Provinces, includ- 
ing those on village works, has fallen to 112,000 persons; 20.000 
persons are still on woiks in Gwalior and Bundelkand and 11,000 
in Rajputana. 


Another turn of the screw and another reduction in the interest of 
Gover.imetii loans I Tlie success of ibe present per cents, bss 
enibolilened the Finance Minister to attempt anuiber permanent 
source of income. The Viceroyaliy of Lord Elgin will be remark- 
able for its financial policy. " His Excellency tlie Right Hoaourable 
the Gnvernnr-General in Council,” so runs the notification, “ has 
resolved to borrow four hundred lakhs of rupees for the public service 
in the following manner : 

Promissory Notes will be issued for the said ammint, bearii>g interest 
at the rate of three per centum per aniiuin, payable half-ye'irly on the 
30lh day of June and the 31SI day of December The notes will be in 
the honn annexed to this Notification and they will not be discharged 
before December 3151, 1916, nor until the expiration of months 

after notice of payment to be published in the Government Gazette,’^ 
when, we are sure, the present yA will be discharged or converted 
into 3 per cents. 

Tenders for the new loan for the whole or any part thereof will 
be received In noon of Wednesday, Ibe 32 nd July, when they will be 
publicly opened. They must be for sums of Rs. 500 or multiples »f 
Rs. 500. Each tender most be accompanied by a deposit nf not less 
than one-hundredth, or, if the tender be for less than five liilihf of 
rupees, then for not less than one-fiftieth part of the lender. 

The recorded minimum rate at which tenders wil^ be accepted -•«, 
before the lenders are opened, be placed upon the table in ft sealed 
envelope, but will not be declared unlees some tender is ri^lcied only 
because it is below the recorded minimum. 

Tender! at the recorded minimum rata and at rales above the 
recorded minimum rate will be accepted in the order of the rates 
tendered, beginning with the highest rate ; the amount allotted at the 
lowest rate at which lenderi are accepted wUt be divided amongst 
those who have tendered at tbii rate in proportton, at BOMrlp a* rohy 
be found cooveeimt. to tbe einoiiots of ibeit mwlen ^ pcovidod tiet 
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1)0 allottnent will bo issued if the annouut distributable oa any tender 
is less than Rs. 500. 

The successful tenderer is required to pay the first instalment, not 
exceeding 55 per cent., on or before yih August ; the second, not ex- 
ceednig 35 per cent., on or before 9th September ; and the balance on 
or before 9th October 1896. 


Dr. E. W. Chambers, Coroner of Calcutta, having obtained leave 
iirithout pay for six months, has proceeded “home,” and ihr Hoo’nlc 
^'^awab Syed Ameer Hossein is once more M tgistrate and Coro- 
ner* On Dr. Chambers* applying for leave, the question was 
raised whether the Coroner was a law officer of Government and, 
believe, decided in his favour before he was granted leave. In 
view of the Nawab^s turn for leave after the return of L)r. Chambers, 
Mr. Mookerjee, who has converted himself into a Roy and delights to 
call himself Dnuba, has been paying special court to Sir John 
Lambert, iCC.l.B., with whom practically rests the appointment of Pre- 
sidency Magistrates, and has earned his confidence. Those, not in 
jiis good books, however qualified otherwise, have httle chance of being 
stipendiary magistrates of the town. 


An Honorary Magistrate of the Baranagar Bench is just now under 
a cloud, being charged, along with a youngster of his age by a Hindu- 
stani woman, with forcible confinement and the commission of forcible 
adultery. The case was instituted in the Court of Mr. S. D. Roy, 
hut subsequently, we understand, an application has been made for 
its transfer to any other court that the District M igistrate might 
deem fit, on the ground of Mr. Roy's personal friendship with the 
chief accused. _____ 

The Btiiitk Medical Journal reports 

“At a meeting of the Edinburgh Royal Society on Monday, 
April 6th, a communication on bacteria in milk as supplied to (he 
city of Edinburgh, and the relative efficiency of different methods for 
their removal or destruction, was made by Drs. Hunter Stewart and 
J. Buchanan Young. Tiie authors stated that the cowhouses of this 
Lountry were not kept with anything like the care of those in Denmark 
and Holland. The cows were not groomed, the cowhouses were not 
flushed with water, the hands and clothing of the milkers were not 
properly attended to, nor were the cows* teats properly cleaned 
Since November 1894, 300 samples of milk bad been examined from 
fifty dairies scattered throughout the city. It was found that at three 
hours after milking there were in winter on an average 24,ocx) bacteria 
per cubic centimetre. In spring and early summer 44,000 ; in late 
summer and autumn 173,000. It was found that in dairies supplied 
with milk from (he country the average number of micro-organisms 
five hours after milking was 41,000 per cubic centimetre, while in 
dairies supplied with milk from town byres the average was 352,000 
per cubic centimetre. The importance of having cowhouses outside 
the city was strongly emphasised. The various modes of sterilising 
*uii)k were discussed, and it w.is pointed out that the great objection 
to the use of sterilised milfc was the change of flavour and the alleged 
increased indigestibiU^ The conclusions were that milk kept for 
one huur at 212* iiu^tties hermeucally sealed remained sterile for 
nme than a luontbi'lnd was quite sweet and palatable, though it had 
a boiled taste ; that milk heated by means of Dr. Cathcart’s apparatus 
remained quite siertle for fori)F-eiglii hours, though the boiled taste 
WHS markeu i (hat milk kept for thirty minutes at 158'’ F. was quite 
sterile at the end* of twenty-four hours, and coiuaioed very few 
microbes at the end of forty-eight hours. In all these three methods 
the inicro-organisins o'f tubercle and diphtheria were certainly killed. 
Scalding at 176*]^, with every precaution kept the milk sterile for 
tweiiiy.iour hours, out in carrying out this process on a large scale 
lliere was considerable risk of postscalding contamination, so that 
tliere was no guarantee that the bacillus of tubercle and diphtheria, 
if present, .was destroyed.*’ 

How miserable the cowsheds at Calcutta I There is no grooming of 
hie cows, no attempt at cleanliness of any kind. Tne annuals are 
Ihiddled together in a sp tch not sufficient to contain half of them. 
Tile law gives the .Municipal Commissiouers ample powers, but they 
li'id they are poweiiess, in that they cannot exercise them. Tne Com- 
“I'ssioner of P«)lice has urged the Chairinaii of the Corporation to 
to the matter. Mr. Williams is anxious to improve the sheds. 
He ordered prosecutions through the Police. The Chief Magistrate 
*)rdered heavy fines, but the other stipendiary Magistrate with a kind 
kesri passed lenient orders, while the Hotiorary Magistrates were 
“icoirigible, Thefines ordered by them are scarcely punishments, not to 
^'’*y deterrent In his despair, Mr. Wi liams appealed to the Local 
Tne correspondence that passed between the Cliaircnan 
the Chi^ecretary is instructive 

“ Krotii-^H* C. Williams, Esq., C S., Chairman of the Corpora- 
non of Calcutta, To— The Crnef iiecretary to tne Government of Bengal. 
.1 nave no doubt that iho attention of the Govermnent of Bengal 

'**abteu at timea drayrn .to paragraphs in the newspapeis concerntug 


the insanit.iry state of the numerous gowkhanas in Calcutta and 
its suburbs. Tne responsibility of the state of affarrs mainly rests 
with the Municipality, whose officers have been very lax in dealing 
with the dKgraceful state of affairs ; but the M igistrat^- .»re also by 
no means fiee from blame. Some Magistrat-‘S, it is rit<*. wiien cases 
are proved ag nnst offenders under section 336 ot Act II of 2888, do 
give snitahle fines ; but I find that very many (ootem theotseives with 
indicting merely nominal fines ; .and as the business is vny profitable, 
the offenders go on as they did before. The number of unlicensed cow- 
sheds in Calcutta is simply incredible. Comparatively few persons 
are punished, and when they are convicted the punishment should, in 
rny opinion, be de idedly deterrent. Cases get adjourned on some 
pretext or another. The owner slreadily absents himself, and the 
law is veiy much in favour of the offender. When the law is re- 
vised as It will be, I imagine, before very long, both "sections 335 
aod 336 wdl have to be altered. The second clause of 335 has, 
I am (old, been construed to hold that a man in.iy keep an un- 
licensed shed for April and M »y, even though he is not an old 
licensee. 1 am trying to find a case in which this view of the law 
has been taken. Tne second clause of section 336 is also unwork- 
able. Tne Commissioners have no place where iney can store cattle, 
and their trying to make use of this section has, I believe, led to 
more than one disturbance. All, however, that I would now ask 
G iverninent to do 1$ to point out to Magistrates, pirticiilarly the 
H morary M igistr.ates, that a fine of annas 8 to R-. 2 is not a fiiting 
punishment for (hose whose offences tend to contaminate the 
public health as much as those found guilty under section 336 of 
Act II of 1888. 

From— C. W. Bolton, Esq , Offg. Cnief Secretary to the Goverii- 
metu of Bengal, To — Tne Chairman of the Corporation of Calcutta. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 1138, 
dated the I5ih M ly, 1896, regarding the insanitary condition of the 
numerous Gowkhanas in Calcutta and its suburbs. You state that 
the number of unlicensed cowsheds in Calcutta is very great owing 
largely to the fact that Magistrates content themselves with indicting 
merely nominal fines on persons convicted under sections 335 and 336 
of the Calcutta Municipal Consolidation Act II of 1888. 

In reply, I am to say that the Lientenant-Governor agrees with 
you in considering that exemplary punishm'tnts are called for to 
check this nuisance. You should instruct the subordinates of the 
Corporation who prosecute cases under section 336 of the Act to 
bring to the notice of the trying Magistrates, whenever it appears neces- 
sary to take this course, the serious mischief, from a sanitary point 
of view, done by the offenders, and pi ess for severe punishment.*’ 

The reply is well conceived. While it ought to spur the Magis- 
trates to their duty, it saves them the humiliation of dictation. This 
is statesmanship. 

The Hon'ble Dewan Bahadur Justice Snbramani Iyer, c.i.l., Judge 
of the Madras High Court, having been presented with a copy of 
»‘An Indian Journalist,** not only handsomely acknnwleilgcd the gift 
of the Life of his friend, but followed up his thanks with sub- 
stantial appreciation by a cheque of R^. 50, in aid of the object Mr- 
Skrine has in view. The Indian mind, however enlightened, is not 
always up to the English standard of thankfulness and appreciation, 
and we publish the small mailer, which may not be [agreeable to the 
Judge, that others may learn. 

The Vice of a neighbouring District Bo.Trd is at bis clean work 
again. Having got at the top, he cares not for the ladder by which 
he rose, and, having threatened the terrors of the law to an un- 
syinpathefc Journal, he himself, in the eve of another election, feels 
free to forge silver fetters with a rival’s love. 


REIS & RA YYEr. 

Satwday^ June ^ 7 , i8q6. 

THE BENGAL CONFERENCE, 

The Indian Congress is necessarily a huge organi- 
zation, and, by yearly repetition, bids fair to be 
National. It was a mistake to begin it without 
the Mahomedaiis. But we are sure, as years roll 
on, they will find equal interest in it with the 
Hindus and other nationalities. It is no Hin- 
du movement for any Hindu Revival, Its aims 
are political, and it excludes social and religious 
questions religiously. Notwithstanding, by its sessions 
ill the various Presidencies and chief cities, it has 
given an impetus to social intercourse between the 
different parts of the Indian Empire, and that pro- 
miscuous intercourse is a great help to religious toler- 
ation. (f then, of late, there have been religious 
riots between Hindus and Mahoiiiedans, one reason, 
we should think, is the exclusion, by themselves 
or the organizers of the great movement, of the 
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Mahomeclans. Another cause is what is called the 
present Hindu Revival. Weseein it no advance- 
ment of the Hindus as a nation. It rather takes 
them back to what they have long left behind in the 
inarch of progress. It cannot live long, if we are 
not to go backwards. Those who rejoice in it must 
not be forgetful of its reaction. They are no true 
patriots who fan this religious flame. The absurdity 
of the rage is beginning to manifest itself in 
Hindu ice, Hindu soap and other articles of daily 
use and' consumption. This blind religious zeal 
and that estrangement between the two most im- 
portant sections of the Indian community are great 
impediments to our national progress and the useful- 
ness of the Congress. 

The Congress aims at what every educated Indian 
had striven for in the past and what it will be his duty 
to try in the future. Fhe platform is common to all 
The exclusion from its range of all subjects other than 
political, is a welcome to allcomers. The institution of 
Provincial Conferences is another attempt to preserve 
its integrity, and to make it truly national or impe- 
rial. In the gradual disappearance, under the pro- 
. gressive British rule, of the old bonds of unity be- 
tween individuals and clans and sects and communi- 
ties, the Congress is a great school, in which, if pro- 
perly managed and maintained, you have the making 
of a nation. Unless you are prepared to revive the 
• old bonds, you cannot ignore the new. 

Whether the Congress is worked on this basis, it 
is not our present business to see . 

Following the Goverjiment of the country, the 
governors of the Congress have divided its gov- 
ernment into Imperial and Provincial, Those 
anxious to maintain the distinction, have taken ob- 
jection to the Krishnaghar or the second Bengal 
Conference, in that it discussed what ought to have 
been reserved for the sittings of all tlie Presidencies. 
The chair at the Conference was taken by the Hon- 
ble Guruprasad Sen, of Bankipore. It was at first 
. offered to M<iharaja Jagadindra Naryan Roy, of Nator. 
He declined the honour on grounds of social eti- 
quette. As descendant of Rani Bhabani, he could not 
t^come to Krishnaghur except on the thrice-repeated in- 
vitation of the Maharaja of Krishnaghur and with his 
whole retinue— an expensive business. Nor yas the 
Maharaja of Krishnaghur prepared, for a matter not 
social, to welcome him on those terms, Maharaja 
Kshitish Chunder was not himself present at the 
•Conference, though lie showed his sympathy by 
subscribing to the Fund of the Conference and 
.otherwise aiding it. He at first refused the use of 
his Natmandir, where the sittings were held, 
unless the Reception Committee guaranteed that 
there would be no seditious oratory. The guarantee 
was not enforced and he attended the Evening P.iriy 
given by Mr. Monomohun Ghose. Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, at his house to the delegates. 

The house of the Pal Chowdhuries of Ranaghat, the 
second in the Nadia District, was represented by Baboo 
Ganendranath. There was at first no disposition to 
recognize his position in the programme of the open- 
ing day. The omission was rectified and he was 
asked to propose Babu Guruprasad to the chair. 
Another zamindar of the district, who had attended 
the distant sittings of the Congress, could not be 
present and was represented, as freely expressed in 
the Conference Camp, by his carriage and pair. If 
the remote Assam sent a delegate, the nearer dis- 
tricts of ftlygli, Burdwan and Dacca were uiirepre- 
.^eated. The Committee had more than the ordinary 


difficulties to contend against. For convenience of a 
chosen few, they changed the days for the sit- 
tings to the inconvenience of many, and those few 
did not turn up. There was objection from the 
quarter represented by the Sanjibam to join the 
Conference unless the connection of the Secretary^ 
who, with Baboos Baranashi Roy, Bishambhar Roy, 
Basanta Kumar Chatterjee, Pleaders, and Baboos 
Prosonno Kumar Chaudry and Phanrbhushan Mook- 
erjee (a student), worked hard for the success of the 
Conference, was severed. The demand could not 
be acceded to and the Sadharan Brahmos and those 
who thought with them kept away. It also devolv^ 
ed upon the Committee to arrange a meeting of the 
two Bengal rival orators, once friends, that they might 
be friends again. 

Krishnaghur was all hospitality to the delegates, 
who, one and all, are profuse in their admiration 
for the excellence of the arrangements made for 
their reception. Babu Surendranath Banerjee 
was of course the central Tigure of the Confer- 
ence, the chief actor in the whole perform- 
ance, from beginning to end. He, after hi.s 
wont, monopolized the principal speaking at the Con- 
ference, although a day was reserved for him, 
when the students presented him an address. 
The Conference concluded, in the after performance, 
with a reconciliation between the two orators Babu 
Surendranath Banerjee and Mr. Lai Mohun Ghose. 

A significant omission, evidently an oversight of 
the Committee who proved equal to any emergency, 
was the absence of a printing press. The delegates 
and speakers were rntreh inconvenienced for want of 
printed resolutions to be moved and seconded. 

THE DERBY. 

Fhe Overland Mail writes : — 

“ It is not unlikely that for twcuiy-foiir hours the Prince of Wales 
felt nvore satisfaction froiiv the pt'oud position of being a winner of the 
Derby than froiiv that of being Prince of Wales. So much is the 
honour of gaining the ‘ Bine Ribliand of the Turf’ coveted that to ^ 
Pnnee depjived by circninslances of the possibility of winning dis- 
tinction, no less than distraction, on the helds of War and Statesimn- 
sliip the pnde and emotion which come to a Derby winner must he 
sometbing of a peculiarly exceptional and agreeable ch.iracter. He 
has won the honour too like an English sporting gentleman, and n'n 
tike a speculative financier, with a horse bred on his own estates, and 
is therefore ail the more legitimately entitled to be warmly congratu- 
lated on l»is victory. The public, who have come to look upon the 
Prince of Wales as one of the most genial of State institutions, showed 
by their demeanour on Wednesday, not only at Epsom, how thorough- 
ly they like him, how cordially they sympathise with him in his joys 
as they have in the past with his sorrows. 

“The story of the race is t«)l i m ‘another column, but the following 
bit of graphic description which we take from the is well 

worth repioducing ^ 

‘ Tlie scene which followed the victory of the Prince of Wales’s 
horse almost surpasses description. As Persiinmon went^ast the 
nearly every silk hat in the Club Enclosure was sent ifito the air, and 
thousands of hats from every part of the course followed suit. A roar 
which swelled into a torrent broke noon the air, and as the number 
Wf4s lioisted a noise, the like of which Epsom Downs has never know**, 
seemed to envelope the course. In an instant tiie course from Tatten- 
ham Corner to the paddock became a rn iss of blackneii, and so dense 
was the crowd that men were earned off their legs. All seemed dru"'^ 
with exciiement, and wlien the Prince appeared on the steps h‘dd“’il 
his hat, the enthusiasm reached a climax. He descended the steps 
.and w^ni out on the course, still hat in hand, to meet the winner. S'» 
vast was the throng, that it was nearly five minntei before Persimmo“ 
got in, each horse having to be preceded by a mounted constable. 
Two constables in front and one behind protected the' hero •’ 
the day, led by Marsh, his trainer, whose f-ice was that of * 
man who is enjoying the supreme mnmeiit of his lif'- ^ 
the time Lord Marcus Beresford stood without a hat, biiiofl ** 
cigar as if his life depended noon it. When, at last, the horse arrive » | 


DEAFNESS COMPLETELY CURED I Any per«on »uire''"« 
from Deafness, Noises in the Head, &c., may learn or a ne^ ** ges 
treatment, which is proving very successful in cniv^pletely curing ca 
of all kinds. Full particulars, inciitdlng matvy unsolicited 
and newspaper press notices, wilt be sent poet free on 
Tne system is, without doubt, the most successful ever brought 
the public. Address, Aural Specialist,. Albany BuiidiagSi 39f ” 
Street, Westminster, London, S. W. 
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went to speak to Marsh, and the latter gave the rein to the Prince, 
^ho, with his hat in his hand, led ins Hrst Derby winner into the 
iiiisaddiiiig enclMsnr**. Tne rherrs w-re al'H isl hysterical now, and 
the spectacle was one winch ii is known no paialiei on any racecourse 
in the world. The Piince shook Mush’s hand a dozen times, and 
'when Walts disniminted he sho ik Ins also. Porter, Ins old trainer, 
was similarly greeted, and so weie many hundreds of others. Tne 
cheering had known no break from hrst to last ; but when the 'AH 
right’ was called, there was scarcely a ni in on the cnnrse with a h.it 
on his head. The Prince appeared at the rop of il»e steps, and bowed 
icpealcdly to the mass below him^i mass mnnbering, perhaps, 
10,000 people ; and he would h «ve been of stone, liud h* not shown 
iiow miirli lie WHS moved. The whole expenence was one uf a 
lifetime.’ ” 

The Derby is the great national carnival of Eng- 
land, and the Prince of Wales was the hero of the 
He could not have been in touch with his 
people in a better way. 

This is not the first time tint a prince of the 
blood royal has won the Derliy. The year of the 
first D(*rby is 1780 In 1788, the then Prince of 
Wales won it with Sir Thomas. His brother the 
Duke of York won it twice, with Prince Leopold in 
1816 and in 1822 with Moses. The first winning 
horse was Diorned. English horse-racing, we are 
told, "was established in the reign of James !, 
with nearly all the rules for training, physicking, car- 
rying weights, and running for prizes, as at present. 
A silver bell was the annual prize ; hence comes the 
proverb ‘to bear the bell.’’’ The bells have gra- 
dually given way to bowls, or cups, or to money. 
It was Benjamin Disraeli who first called the 

"Derby” stakes "the Blue Riband of the Turf.” 

In 1840, her Majesty the Queen with Prince Albert 
visited Epsom races. In this year the Derby was 
won by Mr. Robertson’s Little Wonder, and the 
Prince presented Macdonald, the jockey who rode 
the winner, with a gold- headed riding-whip in honour 
of the royal visit.” Sensation upon sensation, in 1S20, 
the Derby was run during a hurricane, and in 1839 
and in 1867, the start was made in a snow- 
storm. Another memorable year was 1844, when 
the stakes were adjudged, owing to a fraud, 

in the Court of E^cchequer, when Baron Al- 
derman, who tried the case, remarked that if the 

perpetrators of the fraud were tried and convicted 
before him, he would have passed the sentence of 
transportation for life. 

The founder of the present breed of English race- 
horses was the wonderful Eclipse. He was born 
during the great eclipse of 1766, and was bred by his 
royal owner the ‘Duke of Cumberland, who, dying 
shortly after, he, along with his master’s stud, was 
5old. When 4 or 5 years old, Captain Dennis O’ Kelly, 
who was rendered fiimous in the sporting world as 
the owner of Eclipse, purchased half of him for 250 
guineas and afterwards paid another 750 guineas 
for the other half. The following epistle from Ec- 
lipse to King Fergus is recorded in a book of sport- 
ing anecdotes : 

Dear Son, — i sei out hist week from Epsom, ami am s ife arrived 
ill iny new stables at this pi »ce. My situation may serve as a lesson 
toman; ( was mice the fleetest hoi^e in the world, but old a'»e 
has come upon me, and wonder not, Km^ Fergus, wl en I tell thee i 
was drawn in a carriage from Epsom to Cmons, being iinaole to walk 
even so short a journey. Every horse, as well as every dog, has his 
day ; and I have had mine. I have outlived two woithy mi*iters ; ihe 
late Duke of Cnmberiana, that bred m**, and the C'*l«mel with whom 
1 have spent my best days, but I must n*»i repine ; 1 am now caressed 
iiut so much for what I can do, but for what i have done, and with the 
satisfaction of knowing that my present master will never abaiulun me, 
to the fate of the hiffh- vied led racer/ 

‘I am glad to hear, my grandson, Honest Tom, pei forms so well iu 
Ireland, and trust that he, and the rest of my progeny, will do honour 
to the name of their grandsire, 

Eclipse. 

Cannons^ Middlesex. 

“ P.S. Myself, Dimgannoo, Volunteer, and Vertumtius, are all here. 
—Compliments to the Yorksnire horses.” 

Eclipse could gallop a mile in a minute. His 


fleelness was due, as was discovered at the postmor- 
tem on his body, to his heart weighing 13 pounds. 
One of his hoofs, set in gold, is preserved by the 
Jockey Club, and is annually run for at Ascot Races, 
and thus it passes annually from owner to owner of the 
winning horse. The famous horse lies buried in the 
park of Canons, near E lgew.ire. " For many years 
Eclipse lived in recirement from the turf, but in an- 
other way, as a ‘ sire,’ a source of large income to 
his master at Clay Hill, near Epsom, whither many 
strangers resorted to see him. They used to learn 
with surprise — for the pr.ictice was not common then, 
as it is now — that the life of Eclipse was insured for 
some thousands of pounds.” 

Charles Greville, Clerk of the Privy Council, 
author of "Memoirs” that bear his name, and a 
frequenter of the races, writes in his book under date 
May 27. 1833 

“All last week at Epsom, nnd now, tbank God, iliese races are over. 

I have had all the trouole aod ex He neni .md wony, and have iieiUier 
won uor lost; nothing but th i hope of gun would m ike me go 
through the demoralising duKlgery, which I am conscious reduces 
me to the Icv-I of all th it is most disreputable and discreditable, 
for my thoughts are eierii illy absorbed by it. Jockeys, trainers, and 
blacklegs are my compimnus; and H is like drani-dniiking ; having 
once eiiteied upon it, I cannot leave it off, thougli 1 am disgusted 
with the occupation ail the time. Let no m in who has no need, 
who is not in danger of losing all that he has, and is not obliged 
to grasp at every chance, m<ike a book on the Derliy, Wo lie the 
fever it excites is raging, and the odds are varying, I can neither 
read, nor wtite, nor occuoy myself with anything else I had con- 

siderable hopes of winning the Derby, but was beaten easily.” 

Racing may have many advantages. Rut the 
"plunging?” If that cannut be checked, it is no 
legiinitate sport, however exciting. The concomit- 
ant evil, gambling, has extended to India and in- 
vaded the Zenana. We do not. like the Puritans 
and the Evangelicals, class horse racing with the 
theatre and the nautches, but, we must confess, 
we cannot view with equanimity the accessory 
danger. 

OUR LONDON LETTER. 

June 5. 

Gredi Britain. — Tlie Imperial Parliament reassembled after the 
short Whitsun recess on Monday. This week is devoted to minor 
Government Eills, of a more or less non-conientious character. On 
Tuesday, a vote vvas taken as to whether the House of Commons 
should adjourn over the Derby day, and the strange spectacle 
was witnessed of the Nonconformist conscience supporting the 
motion. It was not because these ultra-straiglit-laccd bigots 
wished to see the great race run, but simply to try and defeat 
^hat is called the “Church Benefices Bill.” The principal 
object of the Bill is to strengthen the hands of the Bishops in 
dcdiiig with clergy who m^y have misconducted themselves. The 
Bill is in charge of Lord Silisbiiry’s eldest son, Viscount Cranbornc. 
U has already been before a grand Committee, and has been 
thoroughly thrcshctl out. The only chance of its becoming law, 
was to have it pushed forward on Wednesday, and the only ob- 
jection on the part of the Nonconformists was that it was calcu- 
lated to do the Church of England a signal service. This 
miserable dog-in-the-manger policy was happily defeated. I 
am sorry to say some representatives of the Low Church party of 
the Church of England aided and abetted the Noncojiformiits. 
Sir Edward Clarke did yeoman’s service. Three members 
have put down ninety amendments out of a total of one 
hundred and twenty. The first clause contains forty-nine 
lines, and in a four hours’ discussion only ten linea had been 
considered. 

The loss of two Unionist scats as Frorae and Wick do not count 
for much. The Radical who got in for the former, made a ridi- 
culous statemeiii about Mr. Chamberlain, who, on his attention 
being called to it, wired, “ No one but a knave would make such 
a statement, and no one but an idiot would belcive it.” 

On Monday the stern work of the session will commence, when 
the House goes into Committee on the Education Bill. You will 
remember the second reading was carried by the record majority 
of 167. This was due to the entire Irish party supporting the 
Government, and, as I said in a recent letter, it has sounded the 
death knell of Home Rule. 

The cleavage between the Irish party and the Radicals is now 
complete. The Nonconformists had a great gathering at the 
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Memorial Hall, Farriiigdon-strcet, the other evening when Guinness 
Rogers, Clifford, and Hugh Price Hughes came well to the front, 
Clifford thought it seemly and becoming to call the Bill “ damn- 
able.** A fine exemplar he must be of the teaching of the meek 
and lowly Nazarene. And yet I am told his church is thronged every 
Sunday, his poor hearers believing he has a divine message. 

The same with Rogers and Hughes. How true was Carlyle*s 
estimate of his countrymen — “mostly fools.*’ But the outstanding 
event of the meeting was that Mr. Gladstone’s name was hissed 
and hooted at. He has written a marvellous letter, mr^ sno, on 
t' e question of the validity of English Church orders. His 
old friends of the Nonconformists sec in this letter an underhand 
attempt to promote Roman Catholicism in England. Hence the 
wailing and gnashing of teeth. Poor old man, what a pity for his 
fame he did not join the majority before the fatal 1886 ! 

The papers will show you what an enthusiastic ovation the 
Prince of Wales received yesterday on his horse — Persfmmon — 
winning the blue ribbon of the turf at Epsom. 

Mr. Fletcher of the “ New Age ’* will no doubt have some very 
caustic remarks to make about the Prince and Lord Rosebery, but 
Mr. Fletcher might just as well try to remove Mont Blanc, as 
to abolish the inherent love of horse-racing among all classes of 
society here. 

France . — The most interesting event to you in India is Lord 
Dufferin’s farewell speech at the dinner of the British Chamber 
of Commerce. He is retired under the superannuation rules, 70 
being the age applicable to ambassadors. The speech was one 
of great brilliancy, and has afforded immense satisfaction not only 
to the British colony in Paris, but to all ranks of Fr'ncli society 
from President Faurc and his ministers downwards. He is to be 
succeeded by Sir Phillip Currie, who has had such a thanklcjs 
otHce, as our ambassador at Constantinople. 

Russia.— I need not dwell on the frightful catastrophe that cost 
over 3,000 peasants their lives. It forms a most melancholy 
episode in a series of great fetes connected with the coronation. 

Spain and Cuba . — A most instructive article on the state of 
affairs in Cuba appeared in the “Times” of the 3rd instant from 
its “special correspondent** at Havanna. It is the record of a 
melancholy history of misgovernment. Spain of today is evi- 
dently no colonizer, and under her rule or rather misrule the 
fairest of the West India islands is going —if indeed it has not 
already gone— to wreck and ruin. 

Crete.— A very few days should bring matters to a final crisis, 
and this time the Porte will be made to feel that the conbined 
Powers of Europe will not allow the Sultan to play fast and loose 

The Indian Association for the Onltivation of Science. 

(Session 1896-97.) 

The new Session of the Association commences from July next, 
and will be opened, on Friday, the 3rd July, by the Honorary 
Secretary, with an Introductory Lecture with special reference to 
the New Photography. 

Lectures during the Session will be delivered in Physics, Chemis- 
try, and Biology. 

The Association has been affiliated to the Calcutta University up 
to the First Examination in Arts. This step has been taken purelv 
for the benefit of the students, who arc to appear at that examina- ^ 
tion. The attendance at its lectures will now count, and students 
will have no excuse to neglect to avail themselves of these lecture^ 
which, from their thoroughly experimental character, will enable 
them not oniy to understand their text books, but to acquire such 
a mastery over methods and principles as to prepare them for 
making independent investigation. 

It is needless to say that though the Institution for the present 
has been affiliated up to the F. A. standard only, the lectures will 
be such as to be fully useful to those who are preparing for the 
B. A. examinations. 

An examination, written and practical, in the subjects of Physics, 
Chemistry and Biology lectured upon at the Association, will be 
held after the session is over. Anyone, who has attended the 
lectures of the A.ssociation, will be admitted to this examination. 

The Jotindra Chandra book prize of Rs. ao, founded by the 
Hon’ble Justice Gooroo Dass Bancrjea, and a silver medal by the 
Chaitanya Library, will be awarded to candidates who will stand 
first and second, respectively, at the examinations in Physics and 
Chemistry, provided that the number of marks obtained by each 
of them does not fall short of one-third of the full marks. 

Dr. Nilrataii Sircar has very generously offered to give a micros- 
cope to the candidate who passes first in the examinations in 
Biology. The Association will give a silver medal to the candidate 
who is second in these examinations. 

Tp render the lectures accessible to students of the humblest 
means, small (almost nominal) fees will be charged for each subject. 
Thus. Rs. 4 only to» Physics ; Rs. 4 for Chemistry j Rs. 6 for both 
Phjrsici and Chemistry ^ Rs. 6 for Biology. The charge for a 
single lecture is 4 Annas. 

* ' Mahendra Lat. Sircar, m.d., 

Juue jtE^^. dfemfrar^ I 


with his Christian subjects. Russia itself has notified its intention 
of protecting the Greek Christians against the Turkish soldiery. 
Seeing the Czar is Head of the Greek Church he could do no ]ess» 

Africa . — After a wearisome suspense Oom Paul has liberated 
nearly all the prisoners. He is thwarted in his generous feelinga 
bv Dr. Leyds and others of the executive, but the country 
is with him and he muse triumph in the end. 

We are having real Bengal hot season weather at present, and 
the long continued drought is telling on the hay harvest and 
the fruit cultivation. During the first four months of this year, 
we have had only 5 inches of rain against 10 of last year. 
On Wednesday cvcaiag — the Derby day — we had half an hour*t 
heavy downpour, and in that half hour more rain fell than in 
April and May together. 

It will interest your readers to know that the Indian Institute 
at Oxford is now completed. His Highness the Tliakur Stjiib 
of Gondal gave a munificent subscription of ^£4,500. It is to be 
opened on the ist of July by the Secretary of State for 
India. Sir Monier Williams may well be congratulated on the com- 
pletion of what cannot fail to give a wonderlul impetus to Oriental 
studies at Oxford. 

In the “ Indian Magazine** for this month is a very interesting 
list of natives of India in this country for the purposes of study. 
I notice there are 16 Hindus studying Law, 10 preparing for 
the Indian Civil Service, 6 for Medicine, and of these ay reside 
in London, 7 in Edinburgh, la at Cambridge and only one at 
Oxford. I was not prepared to learn that there are a3 Mussulmans 
—mostly from Behar — all residing in London and preparing 
for the Bar. Of Parsis there are 33, mostly in London. 

Madras, as usual, makes a very poor show with only i a. The 

Punjab shows 41, two of them, I am glad to see youngstera 
at Harrow. Burmah actually sends 9, all given over to the 

Law. A very interesting information is that “The number 

of Indian ladies in England increases year by year. At present 
several are here for the education of their children ; others have 
come for medical or literary study, while several accompany their 
husbands simply for a visit to this country.** 


public. Paper. 

THE BENGAL MUNICIPAL VADE-MECUM. 
Bengal Municipalities Bill 1872, 
passed by the Bengal Council 
but not assented to by the Governor-General. 

THE LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR’S EXPLANATION OF THE 
MEASURE. 

From the Officiating Secretary to the Government of Bengal 
with the Lieutenant-Governor on Tour, to the Secretary to the 
Government of India, Department of Agriculture, Revenue, and 
Commerce. 

I am directed to acknowledge your letter No. 138 of 30th Septem- 
ber, with enclosed petitions (herewith returned) regarding the Ben- 
gal Municipalities Bill, and to submit, for the consideration of His 
Excellency the Viceroy, the Lieutcnant-Governor*s obseryitions 
on the subject, together with a reprinted and .corrected copy of 
the Bill, in the final printing of whi:h the typographical errors 
pointed out by you had unfortunately occurred owing to the ill- 
ness and departure of the Secretary to the Bengal Council im- 
mediately subsequent to the passing of the Bill. 

z. The Lieutenant-Governor observes that of the three peti- 
tions forwarded by you, the first is of a general character object- 
ing to the whole Act, and it may almost be said to all municipal^xa- 
tiori ; the second deals to some extent with general provisions of the 
Bill, but more especially with the provisions respecting chakran 
or service lands in connection with third class, or village 
municipalities ; and the third is confined to this latter subject. 
It will therefore be most convenient to observe, first, on the 
general character and provisions of the Bill, and second on the 
village municipalities and the chakran lands. 

3. One of the petitions contains a charge of hasty legislation. 
To this objection at least the proceedings of the Bengal CouR^ 
in regard to the Municipalities Bill are not properly open. 
probably never was a Bill submitted to the Council which wai 
more thoroughly subjected to public criticism, in respect of which 
the native public more fully and intelligently availed themselvea 
of the opportunity thus given, and in dealing with which more 
regard was had to the criticisms, objections, and sqggestioof coin 
tained in very numerous petitions addressed to the Council as the 
outcome of much discussion and agitation. The main and cs:- 
sential provisions of the Bill at it now standi wtrr presented to 
the public at the very earliest period of the session, and the filodi* 
ficMions subsequently introduced, which were not mere metcera 
of drifting, were to a very great degree made in deference to the 
views of the native pnblic gi set forth in the peticionf and rffW 
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Mciitaiioas above alUde^ to. Tlic whole Bill and all the petitions 
on the subject vvere very carefully dealt with bv a very strong 
cointnittee in which the native eleitienc in the Council was in 
'very large proportion. The session was protracted to a very un- 
usual length in order to deal fully and ‘lioroughly with the Bill. 
It would be impossible that every modirication in detail should 
"be re-submitted for a very lengthened perio I to the criticisms 
•of the public at large ; but in the various stages of the Bill the 
Lieutenant-Governor was most careful (as he always thinks it his 
<luty to be) that the rules framed to secure due deliberation were 
fully carried out, --he in no degree suspended or curtailed them,-- 
'on the Contrary, after ail the amendments had been duly consider- 
ed, the Bill was postpotied to another sitting, witli special leave to 
members of the Council to being foiward fresh amendments-— a 
permission of which one of the native mMnhjrs fully availed him- 
self.^ Several of his final suggestions w:rc accepted by the Coun- 
cil, as had been many which he an! others had before made, 
and many proposed by the Govemment to meet the wishes of the 
petitioners and others. 

4. riie result of this very careful handling of the matter has 
'been, the Lieutenant-Governor hopes, to render the measure 
as acceptable to the people of Bengal as any m;asure of the 
kind could well be. It has been fully admitted ov those who 
most opposed the measure that it has been greatly improved by 
the modifications made between the introduction of the Bill and 
its final passing by the Council. Since the Bill reached this latter 
stage there has been a very marked subsidence of agitation on 
the subject, so much so as to have almost surprised the Lieutcnaiit- 
Oovernor. In fact, in the three months which have since elapsed, 
he is not aware of a single public meeting or public petition or 
remonstrance of any kind, and till the receipt of the petitions 
now sent he did not know that there were any. The Lieutenant- 
Governor cannot hope that everyone can be entirely content with 
any measure involving taxation, but lie really sees reason to hope 
that the attention which has been paid to popular remonstrances, 
and the care which has been taken to render the measure as 
little as possible vexatious or capable of undue tension for 
the purposes of excessive taxation, have gone very far to 
disarm opposition. He is inclined to think that in fact there 
has sprung up in Bengal a considerable class whom edu- 
cation and enlightenment and civilized habits have rendered 
capable of appreciating the advantages of good mnnicipal adminis- 
tration, and who give the Government some credit far really in- 
tending to carry out its promises with a view to introduce local 
self-government as far as possible. He hopes that such men arc 
not disinclined to give the measure a fair trial, while many others 
feel that it is at any rate not more exacting or more vexatious 
than the existing Acts. 

5 * of the petitions it is said that the Bill was unnecessary, 

inasmuch as the existing Acts arc amply sufficient. The list of 
twelve Acts wholly and two more partially repealed by schedule 
A of the present Bill will sufficiently show how much oonsolida- 
tion of the great variety of Municipal Acts in force in Bengal 
was necessary. Something more than consolidation was ne- 
cessary, because alf these Acts were drawn by different hands 
on different principles, and generally without the least re- 
lation to one anotiier. Besides various local and special Acts, the 
two old Acts of gcn:ral character, XX VI of 1850 and XX of 1856 
arc very different in thtir scope and provisions, both from one 
another and ffom the subsequent Acts ; while of the priticipal 
of the later Mun.cipal Acts, viz., Ill of 1864 and VI of 1868, it 
may be said that if they had been drawn by men from different 
planets, they could hardly have been ra )rc differently framed. 
Vet each of the Acts might be introduced into any town at the 
discretion of the Government of the day, and in fact in somj 
places one and in other places another had been introduced all 
over the country. There was the most extreme variety of 
niutiicipal constitutions. While the attempt has now been made 
to wield the whole of these discordant Acts together, with provi- 
sions taken from the Madras and other Municipal Acts, into one 
Harmonious whole, tnc opportunity has ar the same time been 
tticen to review and regulate the whole subject of municipal 
■dministratioii and taxation according to our latest lights 

The Lieutenant-Governor has been specially anxious 10 

mould the present Bill that it may, as it were, meet and fit 
into the Road Cess Bill, so that the two should form together a 
complete, and, as far as may be, final scheme of local taxation. 

this scheme he has tried to adjust the much vexed and much 
discussed questions of cesses for roads and education, so as to ap- 
portion the minimum of necessary burden fairly on all classes, 
•>id to leave scope for voluntary expansion hereafter i 1 such 
''^•y as to avoid, if it be possible, the imposition of any further 
local cesses. 

7 - Perhaps it may be necessarr in some degree to apologize 

the length of the present Act. Not only is it a great measure 
of Consolidation, embracing a great variety of subjects and various 
trades of municipalities, but ais6 the Lieutenant-Governor may say 
that macli of the langth it due to the strictly legal habit which 


prevails in Bciig4l, and to almost jealous way in which the powers 
of the executive are limited and hedged in with a view to quiet 
the susceptibilities of a critical native public. As represent- 
ing the executive, the Lieutenant-Governor would have been 
well content with a much shorter and rougher Bill which would 
have left much more to his discretion, as in the Municipal Acts for 
some other provinces. But he has no doubt that under the cir- 
cumstances of Bengal it is better that everything should have been 
regulated in the fullest detail. 

8. The plan adopted ol detailing the various taxes which may 
be imposed at the option of the municipalities, and making separate 
provisions for each in all particulars, necessitates a succession of 
special provisions which occupy a great part of the Bill, but all 
or most of which will not be in force in anv one municipality. 

9. Again, a very large portion of the Bill (Parts X and XI) is 
taken up with municipal regulations, in respect of which the plan 
followed in former Acts has been adopted ; that is to say, none of 
these regulations take effect of their own force in any municipality, 
bu^'siich portion of them as may be fitted for the requirements of 
and may be desired by any town municipality may from time to 
time be introduced by the Government, and may be similarly with- 
drawn if found inconvenient or inapplicable. Village muni- 
cipalities are wholly exempted from all these regulations. In 
respect of them no discretion is left with the Government. With 
reference to these regulations, the Lieutenant-Governor takes the 
opportunity to say for himself that he is very far indeed from 
desiring to push too far sanitary or other regulations which may 
effect some public good at the cost of great individual vexation. 
On the contrary, he is inclined to introduce any regulations of this 
kind with great caution and reserve, feeling not only that our 
knowledge of these subjects is yet imperfect, but also that much 
regard must be had to the habits and feelings of the people, which, 
even in tiurope and still more in this country^ are opposed to 
great innovations in matters affecting their daily lives in their 
homes and neighbourhoods. The Lieutenant-Governor hxs pledged 
himself to the greatest moderation and the fullest regard for the 
wishes of the inhabitants in respect of these regulatio^is, and he 
has no doubt that if the Bill becomes law, they will not be abused 
by his suicceisors. 

10. Allowing for the space occupied by the details of what may 
be called alternative taxes and optional regulatiotu, the Lieutenant- 
Governor hopes chat the Bill is not lojiger than was under the 
circumstances really necessary, and he trii>ts that in skilful hands 
it has been arranged in so methodical a manner that the provisions 
for different places and different subjects are clearly and easily dis- 
tinguishable, and the parts applicable to any municipality or class of 
municipalities may be very easily taken out and separated from 
the rest. 

11. Attempts have been made to throw doubt on the reality 
of the desire to give a liberal measure of self-government to Bengal 
municipalities by suggesting that there is no sufliciently definite 
provisioai for the election of municipal Commissioners, and by 
asserting that all real piwer will be monopolized by the Magistrate 
as Chairman. As respects election, the Lieutenant-Governor has 
very fully explained in the Council that he has not thought it 
possible, while the matter is in so experimental a stage, to regulate 
elections by exact provisions of law, but he has in the clearest terms 
pledged hlm:>elf that, so far as it may rest with him, Che system shall 
have the fairest possible trial under the most liberal rules that can 
be applied to any municipality fitted for and willing to receive 
elective institutions. As respects the power of the Magistrate, who 
is ex-oiticio Chairman, it may be admitted that at present that 
power is generally great, — in some cases too great or too much 
exercised, the Lieutenant-Governor thinks ; but at the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s personal instance a very important change has been 
introduced in the present Bill, enabling the elected Vice-Chairman 
to exercise the powers of Chairman in the absence of the Chair- 
man, which will practically make the Vice-Chairman the real head 
of all municipalities except those at the head-quarters of the 
Magistrates. Another provision enables the Chairman to dele- 
gate all or any of his powars to the Vice-Chairman even at places 
where he is himself resident, a provision which the Lieutenant- 
(Tovernor hopes will be largely used. 

Aa respects then the whole question of freedom of self-govern- 
ment, nothing can be more positive than the assurances which the 
Lieutenant-Governor has given that, so far as lies in his power, no 
effort shall be wanting to render the municipalities self-governing 
bodies. He has nothing more at heart, believing as he does that 
municipal government is the shape in which a measure of freedom 
may best be given to and exercised by the people of this country 
in the present stage of their national existence. He has said, and 
he repeats it, chat he had rather see a little done voluntarily by 
the people themselves through their representatives, than a great 
deal done under pressure from above. 

12. After all, however, it is as a question of taxation theta 
measure of this kind will be most immediaitely judged, and the 
Lieutenant-Governor now turns to that part of the subject. Hf. 
would specially call attention to this, thee, differing from the Acts. 
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in force in or proposed for some other provinces, as strict maximam 
limit of taxation is laid down for each class of municipality. The 
Lieutenant-Governor will first explain the considerations with 
regard to which these maxima were fixed. 

13. As the Bill stands, there arc certain subjects for which it is 
compulsory on municipalities to provide by taxation, and there are 
other subjects for which it is optional with them to raise and 
spend money. 

14. It always has been compulsory on all municipalities, under 
all the Acts, to maintain a suHicient police for their protection 
and for the maintenance of order. This obligation is maintained 
subject to the understanding that the superior officers of police will 
be provided by Government, the municipalities being by the provi- 
sions of the Bill only bound to maintain a force sufficient to keep 
the peace, keep watch and ward, and perform the duties of inferior 
officers of police. 

15* All town municipalities are wholly exempt from the provi- 
sions of the Road Cess Acts, and pay nothing whatever in that shape 
for the maintenance of roads, canals, and other communications. It 
is manifest that they must have their fair sliare of this burden, and 
after much consideration the Lieutenant-Governor came to the 
conclusion that the best and most convetiient plan was to adopt 
the system which he knows to have been followed in 
some European countries, v/z., simply to place on municipalities 
the obligation to make and maintain the portions of district roads 
passing through their boundaries. 

This arrangement was accepted by the Council. The arterial 
provincial roads will be maintained from provincial funds, in 
country and town alike ; but when a district road approved by 
Government and paid for from district funds passes tlir )a^ > a town, 
the town will be bound to maintain the communication within its 
limits. This does not apply to village municipalities, since they 
contribute to the District Road Fund. 

16. The only remaining obligatory provision is in respect of 
education, and the compulsory obligation in this respect will be, 
the Lieutenant-Governor believes, very light. From this provision 
also village municipalities are wholly exempt. It has not been 
thought desirable to force them to pay for education. It is rather 
hoped that by offering them some contribution on the part ot Gov- 
ernment they may be induced voluntarily to contribute very small 
sums towards providing the simplest education. With respect to 
towns, the Bill enacts chat, if elementary education is not available 
to the children of the residents at a fair cost, the Government may 
compel the municipality to provide it. It is, however, the Lieuce- 
iianc-Governor's strong belief that there arc scarcely any towns of 
the character to which this provision can be applied in which 
primary instruction of an indigenous character is not available, 
and he chinks that this obligation will hardly be felt. It is also 
provided chat the Lieutenant-Governor may direct town municipali- 
ties CO contribute towards the expense of elementary vernacular 
schools where the lowest rate of fee is charged ; but such con- 
tributions shall in no case exceed one-sixth of the available balance 
of the municipal fund which remains after providing for the police, 
so chat no heavy burden can he imposed under this provision. 

17. It will thus be seen that the Bill goes but a very little way 
in the direction of forcing expenditure for education upon towns. 
The Lieutenant-Governor’s hope and belief is that the rest will 
come voluntarily in due time. There is among the people of most 
towns in Ben al a real and earnest desire (or education, and for 
education of a kind beyond that afforded by the primary vernacular 
schools. The people have shown a disposition to make considerable 
efforts to help themselves in this respect, and the grant-in-aid sys- 
tem has been in such cases extremely successful, enabling them to 
establish, with Government assistance, many very well managed 
and effective schools. It is believed that very many municipalities 
will gladly avail themselves of the optional clauses of the Bill to 
establish superior schools partly supported by municipal funds, and 
that provision may thus be made for meeting a demand every way 
worthy of encouragement, without putting on Government a too 
heavy and increasing burden which, with its other obligations, 
it can hardly undertake. It may not unfrequcntly happen that 
a municipal school, with some Government aid, may with great 
economy and no loss of efficiency take the place of an expensive 
Government school. 

18. If then under the arrangement above described the towni 
provide superior schools, and aid primary schools within their limits 
so fay as may be necessary, while the Government is able to give 
such assistance cowards village schools as will induce the people ol 
very many villages to establish primary schools, we may make a 
great step towards the solution of this great educational problem. 

19. Comparing the obligations of the municipalities under the 
compulsory provisions of the present Bill with those heretofore 
existing, we find that in villages they remain the same, without any 
change whateveiy being still confined to police only. In towns 
a further obligation is now imposed to maintain district roads pass- 
ing riuough their liilHtt, that being the necessary complement to 
the Ro^ad Cess Act. But since already they generally maintain the 
principal roads, the additional burden thus thrown on tbem will 


not in practice be heavy. The obligations in respect of educatioia 
above explained are also new, but the compulsory provisions on 
this subject, as has been shown, will in no case involve any very 
heavy burden. 

On the other hand, it is the Lieutenant-Governor’s decided 
hope that under the new Act some reduction may be effected in the 
cost of the municipal police, which has hitherto been by far (he 
heaviest burden. He is inclined to think that hitherto the officers 
of the regular police may have imposed on towns a force 
of a character somewhat too high and expensive. The present Bill 
will give the municipalities a much greater voice in the appoint- 
ment of, and a much more effective control over, the police for 
whom they pay than they have hitherto had, and they may be 
able by utilising them to save considerably in other ways. The 
total cost of municipal police is also strictly limited to a very 
moderate maximum. 

On the whole, then, if some expense be incurred for roads and 
education, while some saving is effected in police, the Lieutenant- 
Governor hopes that there will in practice be very little addition 
to the obligatory burdens on the municipalities. 

[To be continued.] 


WHAT BATES WANTED TO KNOW* 


** I shMl be obliged if yon enn answer me one question," said my 
friend B ites, ai be lay on the couch one day in my mom nursing 
his aching teg. Why does exposure to wei or cold bring on an 
attach of rheiiinaiism at one tune, when a like exposure for a score 
of times leads to no such result ?" 

B-fore I set down in wriMog the answer I gave him I wish you 
would read the following letters, as no doubt the authors of them 
will be i teresied in the same point. 

“ In November, 1892,” says the one, “ I had an attack of rheumatic 
fevei,and w is ennfinea to my bed for four weeks, daring which time 
I suffered feai fully. 1 had awful pains all over me ; my joints swelled 
up, and I was so helpless I could not laise my hand to my mouih. 
After the fever left me 1 was extremely weak, and so emaciatsd I was 
little more than skin and bone. A large lump, the S'le of an egg, 
formed on my elbow, and my fingers were almost drawn out of joint* 
I cannot describe the suffering I had to bear. The doctor ordered 
me various medicines, and cod liver oil, but they had no effect. In 
February, 1893, 1 read in a small book about the remarkable success 
which had followed the use mf Motiier Seigel’s Syrup in cases of 
rheumatism, and got a botilc from Messrs. Leverett and Fiy, High 
Street. After taking it two week^ I w is better, and in about a month 
more all rheumatic pains had left me, and I was strong and well as 
ever. You may publish what I have said. (Signed) John H. Kant, 
9. Randall Stieet, Miidstone, Kent, J inuary 3ath, 1895." 

“ For many years," says the olhe«, ** I had oeen subject to liver 
comolaint and indigestion. I was habitualty heavy, weak, and weary. 
My appetite was poor, and all food guve me pain and fulness at the 
chest and around the sides, [ had, so much pam and tightness of the 
che»t that I could not endure the pressure of my clothing upon it. 
Although not laid up, I was seldom free from pain or a sense of dis* 
comfort. Ill the summer of 1893 1 began to suffer with rheumatism, 
which affected my arms and shoulders until I had not the power to 
lift my hind to my head. I tried all sorts of linim'^nts, embrocations, 
and rubbing oils, but got no beoefii from any of llicm. 

In Aligns!, 1893, my fnend, Mis, Owen, told me how much good 
Mo'her Scigei’s Syrup had done her for rh'^uoiati^m, and I got a 
bottle from the D ug Stores in St. Ann’s K ad. In a few days I was 
mnen better, and m less than h m Mtth aferwards ail p on had left mr ; 
and I am happy to say I have never had any return of the rheumai | n 
since, but have enjoyed the best of health in every respect. In com* 
mon ihanklulness for my speedy and wonderful deliverance, I willing* 
ly consent to the publication of th<8 hurried statement should you 
wish to m ike that use of it. (S gned) (Mrs.) L. S. C<»le, 6, Albert 
Road, South Tottenham. London, August i6th, 189$." 

B 'fore answering the qiiestinn of my fr*end Bates (who was a 
chronic rheumatic) I aski'd one ; “ Why does a lighted rnntCh, 
d"»pped into the ro id, die oiii harmlessly, but when dropped into a 
hayiick, set up a confi igration ?" ^ 

** Any fool c.iii answer that," he said. “ Because In the one 
case there is nothing for the fire to catch hold of, while in the other 


there is." 

“Exactly,*’ I responded. “Now see. Indigestion and liver com* 
plaint (the second conseqnen! on the first) continue to produce a 
virulent poison in the bi md called uric acid, practically insoluble iw 
wnter. This acid, which is a solid, enters the tissues, and sets going a 
hot inflainmatpry fire. That is iheumaiism. It does what a silver 
would-— only the acid is a poison silver. 

“ When the indigestion and the liver trouble are not very bad, and 
the kidneys and sweat glands of the skin are acting fairly weH, thii 
acid is carried out of the bmty about as fast as it is formed, E*' 
posiue tIUn brings on no rheumatism. But, per contra^ athfw 
stomiCh and liver are in bad conditm'i, the acid forms faslgrtn*^ 
the kidney*! and skm can carry it off. Then *'XpOfe youtgelf, get cold, or 
wei, hamper the skin and kidneys itdi more, and the pnison acm 
soreads through your muscles and joints like the 'fire in the dry naj^ 
You understand ? Very well. The longer the cause peifitts the more 
frequent th* rh-umatic attacks. That is why chronic 
apt also to be chrtmic rheumatics. Fend off dyiprpsi.'i, or cure rt f 
the use of Mother Seigel’s Syrup, and you aqd the rbeumatiini 
will have no dealings. Neglect it, and suffer every time yoq Citce 

ha 

That my apf vrer to Btites, and bo tgid thorc r 


tense m 
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Music for the Million ! 


BEEOHAM’S 

MUSIC PORTFOLIO. 

The cheapest collection of Music 
ever issued. 

The Portfolio contains 240 of the 
most popular Son,i^s and Airs of the day 
divided equally into 8 volumes the price 
of each of which is 3^ annas post free, 
or Rs. 1-12-O for the complete series: 
this price, it should be mentioned, does 
not nearly cover cost, but the Portfolio is 
placed before the public at a loss as a fur- 
ther advertisement, if any were needed, 
of the fact that 

“BEECHAM’S PILLS” 

ARE 

“Worth a Guinea a Box,” 

The Portfolios arc now ready, and, as 
only a limited number will be issued, in- 
tending purchasers are recommended to 
APPLY AT ONCE TO 

G. ATHERTON & CO., 

3, New China Bazar-street, 

CALCUTTA, 

Agents for THOMAS BZEOHAM, of 
St. Helens, Lancashire. 

N.B , — Teims : Cash wiih order : qiiantitie<« 
not less than one complete Portfolio, or 8 
volumes per V.P.P., if desired. 

"text books 1N ENGLISH. 

By .SARADA PRA.SAI) banerjer. 

ENGLISH PREPARATORY 
COURSE. 

Foi 3td CI.A.S.S. 

INDIA READERS NO. 3 

For 4th Class. 

The above arc approved by the Central 
Texi-Bonlg Coiirmitti^e. 

INDIA READERS NO. 2 

For 5th Class. 

INDIA READERS NO. 1 

For 6th Class. 

These books are of remarkably simple style 
quite suited to Indian students. 

Out, Price 14 aooas. 

SPECIMEN PAPERS AND ANSWERS 

On the English Entrance Course for 1807. 

To be had of 

S. K. LAHIRI & Co., 

College Square, Calcutta. 

Congress Sketches: A Review 

„ OF THK 

SPEECHES AND THE SPEAKERS 
AT THE 

Fourth Indian National Conj^ress 
a . . Held At Allahabad. 

^^firinted with additions and aiteraiions from 
. Reis 6r* Rayyet 

With a portrait of Mr. George Yule, President, 
bold by the publisher G. P. Varma, and 
at the olfice of the Advocate^ at Lucxnow 
•or 8 Annas a copy, besides postige. 
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Published on the / 6 th September^ i 8 gs 
Price : 

Cash Rs. 5. P.istage, &c. Ans. 4. Per 
V. P. P. Rs. 5 Aiiii.'is 6. Credit Rs. 6. 


INDIAN JODRNALIST; 

Life, Letters and Correspondence 

OF 

Dr. SAMBHU 0. M30KERJEB, 

late Editor of “ Reis and RayyetP 
BY 

F. H. SKRINE. i.c.s., 

(Collector of Customs, Calcutta.) 

Tii»* Voliim'*. unifoiiii with Mookerj'ee’s 
Travels and Voyages in Ben^il^ consists of 
mote Mian 500 pages and contains 

portrait of THK DOCTOR. 
Diii>ic\rTON (r.)SirW. W. Hunter.) 

HIS LIFE STORY. 

CORRESPONDENCE OF DR. S. C. MOOKERJGE. 
Lb ITERS 

to, from Ardagh, Col. Sir j.c., 

to Atkinson the late Mr. E.F.T., C.S. 

to B iiieijee, Babn Jyotish Chunder. 

from Baneijee, the late Revd. Or, K. M. 

to Baneijee, Babu Sarodaprasad. 

from Bell, the late Major Evans. 

from Bhaddaiir, Chief of. 

to Biiiaya Krishna, Raja. 

to Chrlu, Rai Bahadur Ananda. 

to Cliaiterjee, Mr. K. M. 

from Clarke, Mr. s.E.J. 

from, to Colvin, Sir Auckland. 

to, from Dufferin and Ava, the Marquis of. 

from Evans, the Hon’Iile Sir Griffith H.P. 

to Gaiiguli, Balm Kisari Mohan. 

to Gliose, Bibii Nabo Kissen. 

to (yliosh, B ibu Kali Prosanna. 


to 

Giaham, Mr. W. 


from 

Giiffin, Sir L«*pel. 


from 

Guha, Babti S iroda Kant 


to 

Hall, Dr. Fitz Edward. 


from 

Iluiiu', Mr. Allan 0 . 


from 

Hunter, Sir W. W. 


to 

Jenkins, Mr. E<lward. 


to 

Jung, the late N iwab Sir 

Silar. 

to 

Kuight, Mr. Paul. 


from 

K'light, tne late Mr. Robeit. 

ft 0111 

Laiisdftwne, the Marquis 

of. 

to 

Law, Kum ir Knstodas. 


to 

Lyon, Mr. Peicy C. 


to 

Mahomed, Mouivi Syed. 


to 

Mallik, Mr. H. C. 


to 

Marslon, .Miss Ann. 


from 

Met ha, Mr. R. D. 



to Mitta, the late R.ija Dr. Rajeiidralal.i. 
to Mookeijee, late Raja Dakhiiiaranjan. 
from Mookeijee, Mr. J. C. 
from M’Neil, Piofessor H. (San Francisco), 
to, fiom Miirsliidabad, the Nawab Bah.a- 
door of. 

from Nayaialna, Mahamahapadiiya .M. C. 
from Osborn, the late Colonel R »bert O. 
to Kao, Ml. G. Venkita Aopi. 
to Rao, tile late S r F. Madilava. 
to Ratligan, Sir William H. 
from Rosebery, Earl of. 
to, from Rom ledge, Mr. James, 
from Riisseil, Sir W. H. 
to Row, Mr. G .Syamala. 
to Sastri, tbe Kon’ble A. Sashiah. 
to Sinlia, babu BraliniatiHiida. 
from Sit car. Or, Maiiendralal. 
fiom Stanley, Lord, of Alderley. 
from, to Townsend, Mr. Meredith, 
to Underwood, Captain T. O. 
to, from Vambeiy, Professor Anninius. 
to Vencaiaranianiah, Mr. G. 
to Vizianagrani, Maharaja of. 
to, fiom Wallace, Sir Donald Mackenzie, 
to W(»o<l- Mason, the late Pr<»fess(»r J. 
LETTER.S(& TELEGRAMS) OF CONDGLENCE, from 
Abdus Sublian, M<»ulvi A. K. M. 

Ameer Hossein, Hoi ’ble Nawab Syed. 
Ardagh, Colonel Sir J C. 

Baneijee, Babu Maninathanath. 

Banerjee, Rai Bahadur, Shib Chunder. 

Barth, M. A. 

Beichainoers, Mr. R. 

Deb, Babu MuiiHhar. 

Dutt, Mr. O. C. 

Dutt, Babu Prosaddoss. 

Elgin, Lord. 

Gboie, Babu Nareodra K. 
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Graham, Mr. William. 

Hill, Di. Fitz Edward. 
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Iyer, Mr. A. Krislniaswami. 
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Mahomed, Monlvi Syed. 

Miira, Mr. B. C. 

Miller, Babu Sidhesluir. 
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Roy, Babu E. C. 

Roy, Babu Sarat Cbnnder. 
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S ivitn Library. 

Tippera, the Bara Tliakiir of. 

Vaml>^ry, Professor Aimmins. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

After payipg the exueiises of the publication, 
the surplus will be piarexi wiiollv at tbe dis- 
posal of tile family of tbe deceased man of 
letters. 


Orders to be made to the Business Manag- 
er, “An Indian fournalist,” at the Bee 
Press, I. Uckoor Dun’s Line, W<illington 
Street, Calcutta. 


OPINION ON THE BOOK. 

It is a most interesting lecord or the life of 
a reiivirkable man. — Mi. H. Bilnngion Smith, 
Priv;ite Secretary to the Vicirny, 51I1 October 
1895. 

Dr. Mookerjee was a famous letter-writer, 
and there is a breezy fresline-is and originality 
about his correspomlenre winch ni ike it 
very interesting reading, — S t Alfretl W. Corft, 
K.CLR., Director of Pnnlic Insiuciioii, Bengal, 
26ih September, 1895. 

It IS not ih.ii ami 1 ih- pie>snre of harassing 
official duties an Eogii^h Civilian ran find 
eitiier time or oiip n tunny to p ly so graceful 
a tribute to tbe m nii ny of a native Dersonality 
as F, H. Sknne his done in his biogiaphy of 
the late Dr. Siniohu Chinnier Mookeijee, tbe 
well-known Bengal journalist (Calcutta : 
Thacker, Spink ami Co.) ; mn are tiiere many 
who are more woi thv of being thus honoiited 
than the late Editor of Rei\‘ and Rayyet. 

We may at any rate coidi illy agree with Mr. 
Skriiie that tbe si ny f>f Mo ikm jee’s life, witli 
all Its lights and snad, >wi, is pregnant with 
lessons for those who dr>ire to know the real 
India. 

No weekly paoer, Mr. .Slciine tells ns, not 
even the Hindoo Patriof in its piimiest days 
under Kristoli (s P il, enj iyril a degree of ni- 
fiiience in any way niproichiog that which was 
soon attained by AV/r and Rayyet. 

,\ min of large heart and great qualiti- 
es, his death from poeiimoina in the early 
spring in the li'.iyeir was a distinct ainl 
heavy loss to Indian joiirnalism, and it was 
an admirable idea on Mr. .Skrine’s pirt to put 
his Lif® and L'*tl»‘is ni» m recoid. — Tn^ Times 
oj India.^ (Bombay) September 30, 1895. 

It israiely that the life of an Imli iii journal- 
ist becomes worthy of publication ; it is more 
rarely still that such a life comes to oe written 
by an Anglo-Indian and a member of the 
Indian CiVil Service. But, it has come io» 
pass that 111 the laud of the Bengali Bibtts, 
the life i>f at least one min among Indian 
journalists has been considered worthy of 
being wiiiteu by in Eoglishman. — The 

I Madras Standard^ (Mailras) September 30. 

1895. 

Tne late Editor of Reis and Rayyet was a 
profound student and an accoinplished writer, 
who has left his in Ilk on Indian journalism. 
In that he has found a Civilian like Mi. 
.Sknne to record the story of his life he is 
more fortuiiaie than the great Krisiodas Pil 
himself.— The Tribune.^ (Lahore) October 2, 
1895. 

For much of the biui;raphical matter that 
issues so freely from the press an apology is 
needed. Had no biography of Dr. Mookerjee, 
the Editor of Reis and Rayyet., appeared, ait 
explanation woula have been looked for. A man 
of his remarkable personality, who was easily- 
first among native Indian journalists, and in. 
many respects occupied a higher plane thaa 
they did, and looked at public affairs from a 
different point of view from theirs, could net 
be suffered to sink into oblivion without tome 
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attempt to perpetuite his mi^inory by the usual 
expedient of a life.” The difliicultief common 
to all biographers have in this case been in- 
creased by special circumstances, not the least 
of which is that the author belongs to a differ- 
ent race from the subject. It is true that 
among E igliihmen there were m^iny admirers 
of the learned Doctor, and that he on his side 
understood the English character as few 
forei)'ners understand it. But in spite of this 
and his remarkable assiimlation of English 
modes of thought and expression, Dr. Mooker- 
jee remained to the last a Brahman of the 
Brahmans-— a conservation of the best of his 
inheritance that wins nothing but respect and 
approval. In consequence of this, hit ideal 
biographer would have been one of his own 
disciples, with the same inherited sympathies, 
and trained like him in Western learning. ll 
Bengal had produced such another man as Dr. 
Mookerjee, it was he who should have written 
his life. 

The biography is warmly apfireciative 
without being needlessly laudatory ; it gives 
on the whole a complete picture of the man ; 
and in the book there is not a dull page. 

A few of the letters addressed to Dr. Moo- 
kerjee are of such minor imonrtance that they 
might have been omitted with advantage, but 
not a word of his own tetters could have been 
Spared. T 1 say that he writes idiomatic Eog. 
lish is to say what is short of the truth. His I 
diction is easy and correct, clear and straight- 
forward. without Oriental luxuriance or striving 
after effect. Perhaps he is never so charming 
as when he is laying down the laws of literal y 
form to young aspirants to fame. The letter 
on page 285, for instance, is a delightful piece 
of criticism : it is delicate plain-speaking, and 
he accomplishes the difficult feat of telling a 
woiild-be poet that his productions are not 
in the smallest degree poetry, without one 
may conclude, either offending the youth or 
repressing his ardour. 

For much more that is well worth reading we 
must refer readers to the volume Itself. Intrin- 
sically it is a book worth buying and reading. 
—The Pioneer^ (.\llahabad) O t. 5, 1895. 

The career of “An Indian Journalist” as 
described by F. H. Skrine of the Indian Civil 
Service is ex^ceedingly interesting. 

Mookerjee s letters are m irvels of pore dic- 
tion which is heightened by his nervous style. 

The life has been told by Mr. Skrine in a very 
pleasant manner and which should make it po- 
pular not only with Bengalis but with all those 
who are able to appreciate merit unmarred by 
ostentation and e irnestness unspoiled by 
harshness.— The Mukammtvian^ (Madras) Oct. 

S *895- 

The work leaves nothing to be desired either 
in the way of comoleteness, impartiality, or 
lifelike portrayal of character. 

Mr. Skrine deals with his interesting subject 
with the unfailing instinct of the biographer. 
Every side of Dr. Mookeijee's complex 
character is treated with sympathy tempered 
by discrimination. 

Mr, Skrine’s narrative certainly impresses 
one with thf individuality of a remarkable man. 

Mookerjee's own letters show that he had 
not only acquired a commaivl of clear and 
flexible Eiiglisli but that he had also assimi- 
lated tint sturdy independence of thought 
and chfiracter which is supposed to be q pecu- 
liar possession of natives of Great Britain. 
His reading and the stores of his general in- 
formation appear tn have been, considering 
his opportunities, little less than marvellous. 

One of the first to express his condolence 
with the famdy of the deceased writer was the 
present Viceroy, Lord Elgin. Mookerjee ap- 
pears to have woo the affection not only of 
the dignitaries with whom he came in contact, 
b(i' also of those in low estate. 

The impression left upon the mind upon 
lnying down the bonk is that of a good and 
aide man whose career has been graphically 
portrayed.— Tiie Englishman^ (Calcutta) Oc- 
tober 15, 1895. 

The career of an eminent Bengali editor, 
who died in 1894, throws a curious light upon 
the race, elements and hereditary influences 
which afTecr the qriticisms of Indian journal- 
ists on British rule. 

The Life and Lct^ters of Dr. S. C. Moo* 
keriee,” a nook just edited by a distinguished 
‘ civuiin in Calcutta, takebui behind the scenes 
of Indian journalism. 

It is a arrative, written with insight and a 


complete mastery of the facts, of how a clever 
youth gradually grew into one 0 the ablest 
leadei -writers in Bengal, and still more gradu- 
ally matured into one of the fairest-minded 
editors that western education in India has 
yet produced. If the traiuing and experience 
which develop the journalist in England are 
sometimes varied, they seem in India to have 
an even wider range. 

But the object of this notice is to show how 
a great Bengali journalist is made ; space for- 
bids us to enter upon his actual perform inces. 
FUey will be found set forth at sntficient 
length, and with much felicity of expression. 
Ml Mr. Skrine’s adniirable monograpii. It is 
characteristic of the noble service to which 
Mr. Skiine belongs, that such a book should 
have issued from its ranks. Dr. M lokerjee 
was no optimist. One of his brilliant speeches 
contained the following sentence India 
has neither the soil nor the elasticity enjoyed 
by young and vigorous com nuuities, but pre- 
sent the and rocks and deserts of an effete 
civilization, hardly stirred to a semblance of 
life by a foreign occupation dozing over its 
easily-gained advantages.” This was true of 
the pre- Mutiny India of 1851. If it is no 
longer true of the Q teen’s India of 1895, we 
owe it in no S'nall measure to Indian journalists 
like Dr. Mookerjee who have laboured, amid 
some misrepiosentatioii, to quicken the 
** seinblance of life ” into a living reality.- The 
Times^ (L'od-».i) October 14, 1895. 

« Uli^VSD UNOATOIEO" 
WATOa. Bs. 7. 

Gaaranteed three Yeare. 

Strong, accurate, pretty, small, open-faced, 

I nickel «ilv»rn, keyless, short winding, patent, 
‘•NEW SrVLE IMPROVED UNDAUNT- 
ED ” waten, With hand setting mechanism, 
secondhand, for D »ctors, ornamental bold 
diaj, for Rs. 7 V. P. P. with an extra glass, 
spring, prctiv box and full three years’ 
guarantee. Wirranted to stand the rough- 
est use. Runs more tnan 28 hours with 
one winding. Will last a life time. Easily re- 
pairable. Others sell at double our rates. One 
watch free f<>r the purchase of 8 at a time. 
Mr. Juo, Dickson of Haputal Riilway, from 
Ceylon says It keeps sblendid time and 
never stopped although it sustained hard 
knocks and jerks, x Dr. H. Moore of Royal 
Artillery from Pooiiamillee says:—! sold it 
for Rs. 16. X Pte. W. Hopkins of Sussex Regl. 
from Dnoidnin says : — I have sold it f^or 
Rs. 20. X M', T. B. Scott of Patna Opium De- 
partment says File watch you sent me some 
seven years ago is still keeping very good time. 

Jewelled Ring Re. 1-8-0. Real 
Silver Watoh Rs. 13. Real 
Solid Gold Watoh Rs. 24. 

Pretty electro cased gold chain Re. i-8-o. 
Fashionable electro cased Gold Ring set 
with scientific diamonds. Rubies, Emeralds, 
at Re. 1-8-0. Mr. G. Smith, Sait Inspector 
from Santkutia, says : ** A German valued 
the diamond ring at Rs. and ruby at 
Rs. 30.” Key winding, Government stamp- 
ed, solid Sliver hunting case, Royal watch 
with extras and full three years’ guarantee, 
forks. 13. Pie. G. Hawkes of 2nd York Light 
Infantry from Purandhar says ;— Ftir the first 
one 1 got Rs. 25 ; the second one I sold to a 
Sergeant for Rs. 28. X Pie. H C. Bishop of L. 

F. L. Regt. from Kamptee says:— A Corporal 
offered Rs. 30 for the very same watch. Gentle- 
men’s open faced, keyless real solid gold watch 
Rs. 30 ; ladies’ Rs. 24 ; both with extras and 
guaranteed for 3 years. Mind they are guran- 
teed to be of real solid gold. No agents kept, 
all goods sent only by us from Bombay 
per V. P. P. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 

GENUINE HOMOEOPATHY. 

A CARO. 

Hem Chandra Ray Chaudhuri, L M. S. 

Hommopathic Preutitiowr^ 

May be consulted by letter or personally 
daily at hit residence, 24, Mtriaport Lane, 
near Creek Row, Calcutta. 


R. N. MOOKERJEE & 00.. 
Hardware and General Uerohanti. 

IMPORTERS OP 
Agricultural Implements, 

Engineer’s & Carpenter’s Tools, 

Mill Furnishers & Timber Merchants. 
CONTRACTORS, 

GENERAL AGENTS AND ORDER 
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Novelty in Aynrvedio Medldne 

AIlJfiVEDIO PHARMAOr. 

36, L'lwer Cnitpore Road, Fouzdari 
B ilaknana, Calcutta. 

Kavira; Nagendra Nath Sem, Physician, 
Surgeon, Accoucheur, practises the Ayurvedic 
system of medicine, after having obtaiiited a 
diploma at the final examination of one of 
the Government medical Institutions of the 
country. 

SPECIFICS 

for all ordinary diseases, like Fever, Cough, As* 
thma, Phthisis, Diabetes, &c,, including dis- 
eases brought on by irregularities of kinds. 
Catalogues, containing full accounts of diseas- 
es and remedies, are transmitted on applica- 
tion. Prescriptions, with or without medicines 
sent to every part of. India and Ceylon| 
Cape Colony, and the British Isles, on receipt 
(by post) of full accounts of diseases. 

Thousands of unsolicited Testimonials from 
every quarter. 


CATARRH, 

Hay Fever, Catarrhal Deaflie«a 

A NEW HOME TREATMENT, 
(^ufferers are not generally aware that these 
diseases are contagious, or that they are 
due to the presence of living parasites in the 
lining membrane of the nose and eusticbian 
lubes. Microscopic research, however, has 
proved this to be a fact, and the result is that 
a simple remedy has been formulated whereby 
these distressing diseases are rapidly and per- 
manently cured by a few simple applications 
made at home by the patient once in two 
weeks. A pamphlet explaining this new treat- 
ment IB sent on receipt of stamp by A 
Hutton Dixon, 43 & 45 Eait Bloor St. 
TORON FO, Canada. 

Scientific American, 
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PARIS. 

BY MRS. D. OGILVY. 

Oh, giddy world of idleness 1 
Ol), clear and sunny Seine I 
No landmarks are there of distress 
In all thy wide domain ; 

The under-current of thy waves 
Is hidden from the eye, 

And the “ Memento mori " graves 
Beyond the barrier lie. 

Religion hero is gay withal 
In many a gilded weed ; 

Her mimic flowers, her tapers tall, 

Arc emblems of her creed. 

False blossoms and deceptive lights, 

The censer and the shrine, 

The pageantry of heathen rites, 

Beflt a Roman line. 

Bright city 1 in thy towering piles 
Such wondrous beauty gleams ; 
proud London, heiress of the Isles, 

By thee insipid seems ; 

Aspasia-iike, thou dost appeal 
To soul and sense as well, 

Both what we see and what we feel 
Exaggerate thy spell. 

Thy gardens and thy palaces. 

Thy pictures and thy choirs, 

Thy fountains and thy chestnut-trees, 

- Thy butteifly attires 

Oh, Paris ! if this world were all, 

\l^hat better fate could be. 

From pleasant morn till evening’s fall, 

Than thou dost offer me ? 

But yet I know thy fantasies 
With overpowering charm 
Too soon the caieless spirit please, 

And sjuii the soul’s alarm ; 

Duty, with all its stern demands, 

In poppied sleep is laid, 

And life flits by our folded hands 
A vision’s empty shade. 

DEAFNESS COMPLETELY CURED 1 Any person suffering 
from Deafness, Noises in the Head, &c., may learn of a new, simple 
treatment, which is proving very successful in completely curing cases 
of all kinds. Full particulars, including many unsolicited testimonials 
and newspaper press notices, will be sent post free on application. 
The system is, without doubt, the most successful ever brought before 
Ihe public. Address, Aural Specialist, Albany Buildings, 39 , V ctorik, 
Street, Westminster, London, S. W. 


Pleasure may not be man’s chief good, 
Though transient joys it give ; 

As sap is bound in healthy wood. 

Care flows in all who live, 
Nouiishing them for realms above, 
High hope and glorious aim, 

More perfect knowledge, purer love, 
And a new holy name. 

So be it, city of the gay 1 
No more in thee 1*11 drown 
Remembrance of adaikened day, 

Or of the warning frown. 

The funeral cup, O house of grief 1 
Brims with a nobler wine ; 

The laughter of the fool is brief : 

Let not his mirth be mine I 
’•^Fram's Ma/ragtne, 


WEEKLYANA. 


The great Indian question for Parliamentary debate is the pay- 
ment of the Indian troops told off for that isi 

their daily pp'" ' '' and ib^ ifcovernmenl of Ind^.,’/ ’^ide'* 

that “ except ^‘^iestinefl to actual invasion of i 
jesty’s I’^dian /jj university of tur sudden urgent necessity, 
the revenues of Iiiaiitsed an exploration^oie consent of both Houses 
of Parliament be applicableeru any military operations carried 

on beyond the external frontier of such possessions by her Majesty’s 
forces charged upon such revenues.” The matter has been fully ‘dis- 
cussed in India and in England in all its bearings. The Government 
of India luave said their say. It now remains for the final word to be 
passed whether poor India is to be saddled with any, however in- 
significant, part of the cost of the expedition. We will not be sur- 
prised if the decision goes against her. Precedents or arguments may 
not be waiting to justify the imposition. For the moment, however, 
public feeling, both in India and England, is against it. Our Lon- 
don con espondent refers to the article on the subject by the writer 
in the Times on Indian Aff.iir.s, who with his usual ability summarises 
the whole question and makeb his own pronouncement in these wotds : 

“The Indian Press acknowledges the patriotic interest which India, 
in common with the other colonies and dependencies of Great Britain, 
has in the stability of our position in Egypt. But it points nut that, 
while Great Brit.aiii has a still larger interest in the stability of our 
position in India, she contributes not a penny to the military mainte- 
nance of our position in Indi<a. The loss of the Sudan is nothing to 
India compared with what the loss of India would be to Great Britain, 
yet India is to be charged with the daily pay of the Indian regiments 
sent to recover the Sudan, while Great Britain charges to India the 
uttermost farthing for the British troops sent to India. The request 
of India is that the joint interest of the colonies and dependencies in 
oitr position in Egypt shall be faiily appraised and apportioned, and 
not be thrust upon India atone; Cevlon, Hong-kong, the great Aus- 
tralian colonies, and the other dependencies and settlements of Great 
Britain in the East have with India a common interest in the protec- 
tion of the Suez Canal. On India falls the costly permanent burden 
of securing for Great Britain the Asiatic approach to the Canal at 


Subscribers in tht country art requested to remit by posted money orders, if possibU, as the safest and most convenient 
medium oartiadarly as tt ensures aeknovdee^ment through the Department. No other receipt wiU be 
' given, any other being unnecessary and lihsly to cause confusion. 
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Aden. Th.it might be fairly taken as a discharge in full of India’s 
liability aiisingout of her joint interest, and any extra troops required 
for Egypt might be charged to the other colonies and dependencies, 
or tlefrayed'by Great Britain if she feared to do so. Yet, as the Indian 
newspapers point out, the other colonies and dependencies ‘have not 
been asked to send a single regiment to the Sudan.’ 

We have tried to eliminate any violent expressions of feeling. 
Such violent expressions tend to obscure the real issue. Rut it would 
be wrong to conceal the fact that the question ‘ has evoked the strong- 
est indignation amongst Europeans and natives alike.* It must be re- 
membered, however, that Lord George Hamilton merely follows a 
precedent which it would be difficult for any Ministry to disregard, 
unless supported by a strong expression of public opinion. Each oc- 
casion on which Indian trtiops have been borrowed by Great Britain 
seemed at the moment entirely exceptional, and in most cases India 
was made to defray their daily pay. In certain cases Great Rntain 
refunded the cost in whole or part ; as bv a grant of five millions 
sterling to India for the 187S expedition (Afghanislao), of ^500,000 
for that of 1882 (Egypt), or by payment of the whole cost as m the 
China expedition of 1859-60, and for the Indian troops sent to Malta 
in 1878, The intensity of feeling and the grave apprehension with 
which the action of the British Government is now being watched in 
India arise from the conviction that the present occasion cannot be 
regarded as accidental, and that it mast form the precedent for regu- 
lating subsequent cases. If the Government should insist on estab- 
lishing that precedent, it will harden an occasional injustice into a 
permanent wrong. The issue has been placed before Parliaoicnt in 
tlie clearest terms by Lord George Hamilton’s proposed resolution 
and by the amendments of Mr. John Morley and others thereto. 

It is not in reality a question for the Government, but for the nation. 
The British nation has the power to saddle the Indian taxpayer with 
this inequitable charge. Has the British nation the public virtue to 
abstain from doing so ? It is always possible to find precedents for the 
ignobler course. In the present case it is particularly easy to do so. 
It is equally easy to obscure the real question by diverging into side 
issues, as was done by a correspondent in our columns last week. The 
question was not whether India should lend troops for Egyptian ser- 
vice ' precisely on the same terms, pecuniary and otherwise,’ as she 
allows post-office clerks or railway labourers to go to tropical Aft ica. 
It was whether the British Government could justly take troops from 
India without paying their daily wages, while in every other branch of 
administrative or industrial employment payment has to be made. 
Kor will the plea avail that the troops are not needed in India, and 
may therefore be employed at India’s cost in Africa. That plea would 
do us more harm in India than if we were forcibly to take the money 
and to say nothing. For the standing complaint in India is that the 
Indian military expenditure is inflated and kept up at an undue height 
to suit the exigencies of British policy rather than to meet the needs 
of India herself. The list of occasions on which troops have thus 
been taken from India is already a long one, and suffices to give some 
colour to this complaint. If it were now to authoritatively go forth that 
the Indian Army is maintained at a standard which permanently 
suffices for British emergencies as well as for Indian defence, it would 
falsify the statements made by successive Viceroys and successive 
Commanders-in-Chief in India during the past 25 years. 
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the terms being used 
occasion to lay down from, 
such transactions. When, ... 

Fawcett against charging the pay of ine troops to India, he said : — 

“ 1 do not like India to be looked upon as an English barrack in the 
Oriental seas from which we may draw any number of troops without 
paying for them. It is bad for England, because it is always bad 
for us not to have that check upon the lemplalion to eng igo in litile 
wars which can only be controlled by the necessity of paying for 
them. If this garrison which we keep in India is, as all Indian autho- 
rities assure us necessary for maintaining that coiuitiy ui secuniy and 
peace, that garrison ought not to be rashly diminishetl. If, on the 
other hand, it is too large, and India can for any length of time con- 
veniently spare these troops, then the Indian population ought not to 
be so unnecessarily taxed.” 

It is sincerely to be hoped, since the question has ceased to be an 
accidental one, and the decision of Parliament at the present must 
become the precedent for ihe future, that the priunples which Lord 
Cranborne laid down in 1867 will weigh with Lord S ilisbuiy in 1896. 
Many things have changed since then. But the temptation to shift 
burdens unfairly to the shoulders of the Indian taxpayer has not 
changed, and the difficulty of securing justice for Imila is almost as 
great as ever. It will form one of the historical iniimnhs of the Con- 
servative parly if, after having given to India the Queen’s proclama- 
tion, which IS the charter of the Indian races, and the recent Councils’ 
X«aw which serves as the basis of Indian legislation by represemation, 
they now join with all other parties in securing this great act of finan- 
cial justice to Indi.i, But it will be a still greater national triumph. 
For it will be the victory of the nation’s sense of what is right over 
its power to do wrong.” 

The military expenditure of India is growing every year. The Army 
Services in 1877-78 amounted to Rx. 17,300,484. For 1894-95, the 
figures, including the cost of special defence works, are 23,912,000. 
In the two years 1879-80 and i88o-8t, during the campaigns in Afghan- 
istan, the expenditure went up as high as 22,580,715 and 28,932,497. 
It gradually fell in 1884-85 to 16,963,803 and, next year, the year of 
Kussian scare, it again rose to 20,097,779. Since 1886-87, it is steadily 
iiiLCreasing. The revenue of the Government of India for 1894-95 is put 


down at Rx. 92,024,900, which is about four times the military expen- 
diture. Indeed, the Indian Empire is growing to be military. 

• • 

The Sahara is not a complete barren desert. In the Algerian portion, 
in 1892, there were 9,000,000 sheep, 2,000,000 goals and 260,000 camels. 
The oases had 1,500,000 date palms, 

• 

• • 

The newest article ” made in Germany” is the mirror that will not 
break, made of celluloid tissues instead of glass. The front and the 
back both ate made of the same material. Practically, they are durable 
double mirrors. Do they reflect as clearly as the Indinn Mirror} 

America, like Europe, has its cremation associations. The number 
of incinerations in the former from 1876 to 1894 is given at 3,670 against 
19,700 in the latter. 

The late war has stirred China to activity. In Chinese Manchuria, 
a railway line has been completed from Tientsin to Shanhaikuan, 
a distance of about two hundred miles. 

• 

• • 

Lancashire has launched upon a new industry— the manufacture o( 
silk from wood pulp. It was originally devised in France, in 1893, 
by Count Hilaire de Chardounet, at Besancon. The Lancashire manu- 
facturers have made arrangements with the Count to produce the wood- 
en silk in England. Will the new silic be any food for the wood- 
fretter ? 

w 

• • 

” Don Quixote” was first published in 1605. It has since run 
through 1,324 editions ; namely, 528 in Spanish, 304 in English, 179 
in French, 99 in Italian, 84 in Portugese, 45 German, 18 Swedish, 
9 Polish, 8 Danish, 6 Russian, 5 Greek, 3 Roumanian, 4 Catalonian, 

I Basque, and I in Latin. 

•• 

• • 

The supply of codliver oil from Norway is gradually dimmisliing' 
both in quantity and in quality, from the decrease in the number ot 
the fish and the inferiority of the liver. Thus, in 1B93, the yield was 
26,813 barrels ; in 1894, 18,500 ; 1895, 1,2680, Generally the oil is 
used to replace the loss of fat, for which purpose Indian Kavirnjas 
prescribe amriiapras. Simple fat in any form, as ghee, butter, or lard, 
serves the same end. Dr. Gulkin,^ of St. Petersburg, after experi- 
menting on healthy young men, has come to the conclusion that 
the average assimilation of butter amonnts to 97*3. per cent, of the 
quantity ingested ; that of lipanin 97'2i ; and that of cod liver oil 
97*12. 2. Therefore, butter is assimilated the best, the second 
best is lipanin and third codliver oil. 3. Codliver oil has no peculiar 
assimilability. 4. Therefore bntter is the best, being, again, cheaper 
and more savoury. 5. Lipanin being expensive has no especial 
advantage over butter. 6. The admixture of free fatty acids with 
neutr.al fats does not increase tiie assimilability of the latter. 

Ghee does not differ essentially from butter. It is, however, said that 
codliver oil contains an infinitesimal quantity of iodine, for which it n> 
sometimes preferred. 

• ^ 

• • 

In the 22 public days of June, 41,651 persons, namely, 414 male and 
144 female Europeans, and 31,379 male and 9,714 female Natives o( 
India, visited the Indian Museum, the average daily attendance 
being 1,601. 

• • 

The Sunday 7 /‘wef— no religious journal— is once more in Court, 
on the old familiar charge of defamation. Sensation upon sensation, 
the Reverend F. Moyle-Stewart cA the Union Chapel l)eforc closing 
with the boy Culloden had his attention turned to the veteran Gas- 
per. On Tuesday an application was made to the Chief Magistrate 
who is still enquiring into the ch.arge of highway robbery against 
Culloden, for a summons against Mr. D. M, Gasper, printer and 
Iisher of the Sunday Times, There was also an application for 
witTrant to search Mr. Gasper’s premises for the manuscript of the 
subject matter of the charge. The Magistrate took- time till next morU' 
ing for making his order, when 

** His.wordship said : A summons may be served under seciinni 
and 501, but in regard to section 502, 1 understood you to 'say 
you did not buy the paper from the office. 

Mr, Leslie : Iain advised that it is quite enougb* 
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The MaKistrate ; t rom whom did you buy it 1 

Mr. Leslie : From h vendor in Bow B iiar Street ; but I may be able 
to direct evidence from the office. 

The Magistrate ; Thar would be too late, as it would be after the 
summons was served. You can take a summons under sections 500 
and 501. 

Mr. Leslie : 1 will not make the application for a search-warrant, 
as it would be too late now. 

The Magistrate: It would be better not. 

A snmmonq was issued under section 500, that on or about the 
I2ih June 1896, in Calcutta, the accused made and published in the 
Sunday Times ctrihin irnputatinns that the complainant * was not a 
novice in the art of farbrication,’ and ^ an expert at such games as 
signing other peoples’ names,’ me miug thereby that the complainant 
was H forger and an habitual forger ; and under section 501 that on 
the same day, the defendant published such defamatory matter in the 
Sunday Times^ knowing and having good reason to believe the same 
to be defamatoiy. Section 503, which was refused, was in regard to 
offering for sale the number of the Sunday Times containing the 
defamatory matter.” 

The anxiety of Mr. Leslie to get at the manuscript reminds us that 
in comparatively olden days, no person could be proceeded against 
for defamation without that evidence of offence. At least it was 
thought so. The modern law and its administration in more recent 
years have much simplified matters. Anybody and everybody, how- 
ever distantly connected with a newspaper, may be hauled up in 
even the most distant corner of the empire, farthest from the place of 
publication, and punished for wliat may be complained of as defamatory 
to an individual, living or dead, or a community of many. The conta- 
gion has spread to newspapers and to Government also. Prosecutions 
for defamatory statements in private or unpublished official or demi- 
official communications, both written and verbal, are increasing in 
numbers, and the Courts issue processes for the mere asking. 


NOTES & LEADERETTES, 

OUR OWN NEWS 
& 

THE WEEK’S TELEGRAMS IN BRIEF, WITH 
OCCASIONAL COMMENTS. 

At a meeting of the Chartered South African Company a resolution 
of the Board was adopted accepting the resignations of Messrs. Cecil 
Rhodes, Beit iitid Harris. The Board warmly eulogizes Mr. Rhodes, 
and regrets deeply that the events of December last, of which the 
Company were ignorant, enforce the acceptance of his resignation. 
Mr. Rhodes will continue in Rhodesia and aid the Company in the 
administration of the country. 


The Times^ Paris correspondent states that Russia is about to pro- 
pose the settlement of the Egyptian question by the neutralization 
of Egypt under the guardianship of concerted European Powers. 

Mr, Harrison l\^s been released by the Venezuelan Government. 


The Tiflis paper reports that an attempt has been made to 
murder the ShaH at Teheran, but it was frustrated, and the assailant 
airrested. 


The Italian Government has decided to recall a number of troops 
from Africa. The Duke of Sermoneta, speaking in the Chamber of De- 
puties, said the Triple Alliance, close friendship with Great Britain, and 
Rood relations with all the Powers were the cardinal points of Italian 
policy, the object of which was to maintain the and pre- 

serve peace. The Chamber has by a large majoiity passed a vole 
of confidence in the Cabinet. Marquis Rudini, weo spoke on the same 
Cities as the Duke of Sermoneta, said it was necessary to letain 
Kassala as a safeguard to Italy’s rightful interest in the Egyp- 
bon question. 


The Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill has passed through Committee in the 
House of Lords. The Land Rating Bill passed through the report stage 
ihe House of Commons after an all-night silting, owing to the ob- 
structive tactics of the Opposition. It was read a third lime by a 
majority of 1 50 votes. 


tends to show by implication that it is not possible to rec ognis e 
Anglican orders. 

Advices from Crete state that Georgi Pacha, Prince of Samos, 
the new Governor, has arrived at Canea, and that the Christian 
Deputies refuse to attend the Assembly. Fighting still continues 
in Western Crete. The Ambassadors of the Powers consider the 
nomin.'ition of a * Christian Governor is nullified by the retention 
of Abdullah Pacha as Military Commander of the Island with a supe- 
rior rank. 


The death is announced of Mrs. Harriet Beecher-Stowe. She had pass- 
ed her 84th year and had retired from her active life into a pretty house 
in one of the secluded and beautiful parts of Hartford, Connecticut. 
She will live in literature as the authoress of*' Uncle Turn’s Cabin.” 

■' — » - 

Umra Khan of Jandoul who was permitted to pass through India 
on his pilgrimage to Mecca, is not allowed, on return to India, to 
leave it. His brother Hossain Khan, is, however, free to return home 
under police guard. 


The Lieutenant-Governor returned to Calcutta on Thursday. Sir Alex- 
ander Mackenzie will not be able to preside at the Bengal Leigislative 
Council summoned by him for next Situiday. It is necessary that the 
amendments proposed for the Municipal law should be made imme- 
diately for revision of the rules under it for the next election at the end 
of the year. 


Here is another appreciation of our article “ Competitive Examination 
not a Sound Test” {R, R.^ June 13, 1896). Oiir correspondent 

is a Zemindar and holds a service under Government 
" 1 was really delighted to read your article ' Competitive Examina- 
tion not a Sound test’ in your issue of the 13th June. It said the 
very thing we have been thinking on the subject since sometime. 
You have taken it up just at the proper time. We cannot but be too 
grateful to you for it and we eagerly expect to sec the existing 
system changed and the old one re-introduced as soon as possible.” 


In America the Oriental languages are largely studied. Prof. 
Whitney gave a special impetus to Sanskrit. Toe Semetic, especially 
Hebrew and Assyrian, are now in favour. Ed ward^«d|^ neon’s 
studies of Syrr .’ J'^’estine and ll^ devotion of^I^. PetLi’, 
Hilprechi to ‘"ie'siined to hey i^prrfiianl results. “ • 

In the summer t ^ 4 )e university of iLe State of Pennysylvania, 

at Philadelphia, organised an exploratioiijof the ruins of Nippur* 
now called Nuffar, in the northern pin of B.jibytonia under the direc- 
tion of the two doctors. Mr, G. H. Haynes, known for his labours at the 
American excavation of Assas, was the^busi^ness manager, steward and 
photographer. Mr. Field, an architect, and Dr. Harper, another 
Assyriologist, also accompanied the expedition. Materially helped by 
the Tuikish authorities, though seriously thwarted by the Affedj Arabs, 
they made a good harvest. 

In the following year H lynes alone conducted the exploration. The 
terraces of the temple of Belus were gradually cleared of the 
accumulations of thousands of years. The platform of the first king 
of Ur, built about 2800 B.C., was reached. Bricks made for the great 
Sargon, about 3800 B. C., who extended his mighty empire to the 
Mediterranean, were unearthed. The stone bea^ng, in cuneiform 
characters, the curse of the king, * whoever carriles away this in- 
scribed stone shall be exterminated root and branch and his seeds 
for ever by the gods Bel, Schamasch and Nirina,’ jbn thf threshold 
of the temple, was taken away. The exploration hasco&t nearly seventy- 
one thousand dollars. \ 

The classification and publication of the results have been entrusted 
to Dr. Hilprecht, who intends to issue the report in four series, 
each consisting of from ten to fifteen volumes. He will be assisted 
by other students of the Semitic language. Two volumes pre- 
pared by Hilprecht have already appeared, three are in the press, 
and seven In course of preparation which will include a history of the 
expedition. 

Thirty thousand tablets have been found, belonging to the first 
dynasty of Ur (about 2800 B.C.) and the Cossean period (1725-2890 
B. €.}• Many names of unknown or little known kings have alt*^ 


^ ^apal encjrcBcal bat been iiioed on ibe unijy of the diurcb which 
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been discovered, including a great number of seals and teal cylind- 
ers, used by kings and governors. Tlie tablets bear two hundred 
closely written Aram iic, H-^brew and Mandaic characters which will 
give an insight into the biblical Jewish literature. Thousands of 
enamelled and plain clay vases playthings weapons, weights, articles 
of gold, silver, stone, iron, bronze and a collection of human skulls 
forming a unique and rich cullection will find their vyay into the series. 

The study of Assyriology as that of a complete dead language and 
nation, if more difficult than that of the Indian languages. The 
Sanskrit is not entirely without any modern representative in the 
country in which it oocc fl mrished. Assyria is dead, but India 
lives. The expedition made a hazardous journey of thirty days along 
the Euphrates and across the Arabian desert before reaching Bagdad. 
The castle built by Km i^^abzn, about 1300 B.C., containing the ruins 
of Akarkuf and the quays of Nebuchadnezar (605-562 B. C.) on 
the right bank of the Tigris were first examined. The labours ended 
in the swamps of NufTar. 


We read in an Anglo-Indian paper— 'the that “Of the 

five Marwarecs who were charged by inspector. Forsyth with overstay- 
ing the prescribed hour of their p.iss for a marriage procession, 
one man was fined Rs. 50, and the others were discharged." 

' The Englishman's account, equally short, gives more information, 
though not ail to fully uuderstand the matter : “ In the case in which 
Inspector Forsyth charged five Marwaris with continuing to parade a 
musical procession through the streets of Burra Batar after the ex- 
piration of the period for which a license had been granted, four of the 
accused were discharged. The fifth, Mohan Lall, was fined Rs. 50." 
Another accused had been disch.irged at an early stage of the prosecu* 
tion. We believe the license was granted to Mohan Lall and the 
others were prosecuted as abettors. The maximum fine is Rs. foo, 
and the details of the case, which are not given, must have been 
too bad for even the Northern Division Magistrate to order such 
a heavy punishment. 

We do not notice the case for the conviction and the punishment, 

' which might have been deserved. We mean to draw attention to the 
arbitrary system of granting passes for native nvivsical processions. 
The Marwaris were defended by Counsel assisted by an experienced 
Magistrate-Attorney, and we had hoped they would lay bare the 
rottenness. It does not appear that the defence was directed to any 
attack of the kind. But how do they do business in the Pvdice office ? 
It is optional with the Commissioner of Police to allow such a pro- 
cessionyor^aot. That option, however, is made .tq acton a demand 
for^p^'ty'menl for P<i\lice, for which claim, Justification, there 

fs^no legal sanction, uiifesk the constantly yeaxaetton during the 
last 20 years has converter it into a customary., We do nut know 
what was the fee paid for^ihe license on which the Marw.ari has been 
convicted and fined. If itlwas more than Rs. 2, it was an illegal permit 
and we are not sure that tl|e conviciion on an illegal document is good 
Over the statutory Rs. 2, tllie Commissioner of Police levies two higher 
fees of Rs. 5 and Rs, fo, at his own will, besides an extra charge 
for police, according tq the recommendation of the Divisional Super- 
intendent and probabfly the length of (he applicant’s purse. 

We have seen (R. /?., May 16, 1896) that the Commissioner of 

Police, who has constituted himself the Dictator of Calcutta, is 
authorized by law for every license granted by him to levy a fee of 
Rs. 2 only, and that he may, “ subject to the orders of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, make rules lor the conduct of all assen>blies and proces 
sions in the public roads, streets, or thoroughfares, prescribing the 
routes by which, the times at which, such processions may pass ; and 
may give licenses for the use of imisic in the streets on the occ.ision 
of native festivals and ceremonies” (‘icc. 62, Calcutta Police Act,) 
and that there are no orders by Government nor regulations under the 
section. Underj the penalty clause of the section, “every person 
violating the condition of such license, shall be liable, on summary 
conviction before a Magistrate, to a fine not exceeding one hundred 
rupees." 'fbe law itself lays down no conditions but has delegated 
that power to the Local Government, which has not, as we have said, 
exercised it. Is it then competent to the Commissioner of Police 
to fix the hours for a license and is a Magistrate justified 
punisbiug a man for breach of such a condition ? 

The attention of Government having been drawn, sometime back^ 
* to the two unsanc^ioQfd higher fees of Rs. 5 and Rs. 10 charged for 
p$tivc o^usical processio/is^ jjic CommUslouec of Police bad explained 


that they were necessary to cover the cost of Police accompanying 
the processions. What is the explanation for the fresh every-day,- 
increasing demand for the same purpose ? The Horihern Division 
Magistrate has let slip an opportunity for righting a wrong. With 
his stretch of authority, the Commissioner of Police levied a fee of 
Rs. 16 for permission to break horses on the maidan. Three or four 
years back, a horse-trainer, refusing to pay, was prosecuted. But the 
Magistrate, finding no law for the chtirge, dismissed the case, and 
since then the fee has not been demanded from any trainer. 


iTnvay not be generally known that Babu Preo Lai Dey, son of Rid 
Bahadur K inye Lai Dey, enjoys a little monopoly in even these d.ays 
of keen competition in trade. The monopoly is about the supply of 
non-alcolmlic lime-juice to emigrant vessels sailing from the port of 
Calcutta. The history of the manufacture of this drink is not without 
interest. In October 1881, owing to an outbreak of scurvy among them, 
the Asiatic crew of the ship “Plassey” cefused to take lime-juice 
fortified with spirit. The suppliers, Messrs. Ahmiity and Co.,. 
Harton and Co., Shama Ch iran Diitt and Co., and Mr. Preo Lai 
Dey, were asked by the Government of Bengal, at the instance of 
the Shipping Mtster, whether they could turn out an antiscorbutic 
wiihuiu the aid of spirit or alcohol. The first three of the firms 
confessed llwir inability to do so. Only Mr. Preo Lai Dey, who, it 
is believed, had got the recipe from an American chemical journal, 
offered his services. Accordingly, under the Merchant Shipping 
Act^ his manufacture was gazetted as fit for use on board pas- 
senger vessels of every description. Sometime after, Messrs. Shama' 
Charan Dutt and Co. were declared as authorized suppliers. Having 
entered into competition with the Rai Bahadur’s son, Dutt and Co, 
continued to- supply the non-alcoholic lime-juice till 1894, when they 
complained to Government of unequal treatment at the hands of 
a subordinate Custom House officer, the Inspector of Antiscorbutics. 
Reports were called for, witiv the result that the complaining 
firm, instead of obtaining a remedy, lost the privilege of lupplylng 
the article. After this, there was a change in the constitution of the 
firm, in consequence of which two junior partners took up this 
particular business. They have applied to Government for the 
privilege,, submitting a sample of their manufacture. The applicatien 
was referred to the Customs Collector for enquiry and report. The 
matter, we think, is now pending before the Government of Bengal 
in the Marine Department. Th^ following passages from a supple- 
mentary petition addressed by the patties to Government, disclose a 
state of things which ought not to exist 

“We regret to state that the present Inspector of Antiscorbutics, 
to whom our petition has been referred for report, showed undisguised 
symptoms of hostility towards us. On a previous occasion he had 
made an aitemut to discover the secret of our manufacture. He was 
then plainly told that his questions could not possibly be answered. 
This time also he made a similar attempt. We were obliged to tell 
him that we would not answer his CMiestions. l>ndeed,^he is a very 
subordinate officer of Government. Hiving discovered our secret 
he may set up a manufactory himself, or assist some friend or rela- 
tive of hit to do so. Supposing him,, however, to be the very pink 
of honour, he cannot expect ns to lay before him what it cost its both 
money and trouble to discover, and what is as yet known to only 
one person besides us,, vij., Babu Preo Lai Dey. Finding himsdf 
baffled in his endeavours to penetrate our secret, he resolved to 
throw every difficulty in our way. From the remarks he made in our 
presence it seemed to us that he doubled our knowledge of analysing 
nor own outturn. He even went so far as to donbyife knowledge 
of chemisity posspssed by Babu Saiish Ctiunder Dc, under whose 
close supervision our ar icle is manufactured, although the Babu 
is an M.A. of ih* Presidency College in Chemistry and an M.B, of 
the Medical College, Calcutta. 

We aie surprised at the treatment we received from the Inspector 
of Antiscorbutics. He himself is no chemist, tjn perfectly unable 
to analyse a sample of our manufactuie. At least, the Government 
h s no confidence in his knowledge of chemistry .and analysis. Non- 
alcaliolic lime-juice, by whatsoever person supplied, under the p^«* 
sent regulations, requires to be analysed by the Government 
Chemical Analyser before it can be regarded as possessed of the 
standard virtues. 

We beg humbly to submit that no question regarding our 
knowledge of chemistry or analysis can be relevant in a matter of mis 
kind. Our manufacture is supervised by a respectable chemisb * 
filiate of high merit in chemisiry, whose eclucaiioiial qualification* 
are very nmich superior to those of Babu Preo Lai Dey who is not n 
gradu.ite «»f «ny Diiiversity. If the article turned out by nur man^ 
factory be pronounced by the Government Chetiiical Analyser to be 
of the standard quality, that should settle the qiiestion, regardlf** 
of the fact that those who find the money for fitch manufacture are 
not themselves as good chemists and analysers as the Inspector or 
Antiscorbutics desires to harp upon. . 

We beg fnrilier to submit that even if the privilege be 
us by our name being gasetted tNider the Act,, that doea 
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the inHtter finally ; eucli time that we mannfHCture the article and 
o^er it to companies ownii)}( vesseU, it will have to be examined by 
the Government Chemical Analyser before acceptance by those com- 
panies. The interests, therefore, of passengers proceeding by vessels 
are protected as jealously as anybody can wish. If the sample we 
have submitted with our petition be pronounced by the Government 
Chemical Analyser to be of the standard quality, the G >vernnient 
cannot very well refuse to g izette niir name under the Act. If at any 
subsequent Ume the Government Analyser pronounces any particular- 
outturn of our mamif.iciorv :o be below the standard it is we that lose 
the costs of iiiaiiufactuie.’* 

The Secretary of Slate opened the Indian Institute at Oxford Uni- 
versity. He eulogised the Indian Civilians, and said the Institute, by 
encouraging the study of Indian subjects, would deepen Gieat Britain’s 
hold on the affections of the Indians. The Times eulogises the speech 
of Lord George Hamilton which, it says, however, may be contrasted 
in India with acts showing how regardless England is of the Indian 
iijteiest when clashing , with political expediency at home. It 
adds that it is understood tiiat Government, notwithstanding the pro- 
test of the Government of India, still intends to charge the Indian 
Exchequer with the pay of the Smikiii Contingent. 

Yesterday, the Government of India published the decision of Her 
Majesty’s Government as communicated by cable on the 1st instant 
by the Secretary of State f<ir India. It tuns in these words : 

“Your despatch of the 2nd of June regarding the expenses of the 
Suakin force. After full consideration by Her Majesty's Government 
and in Council we have decided to adhere to the decisioo already 

communicated. A despatch goes by the next mail to the following 

effect : — It lays down the principle that military aid will be freely 
given between Great Britain and India as circutn^^taiires permit, and 
that if the Government lending troops has special interest in the 
object of the operations it siionld in one way or another bear a portion 
of the burden. It argues that the Government of India has special 
interest in transit by the shortest route to .'iiul from the United King- 
dom ; that this involves the maintenance of an orderly and settled 

Government in Egypt, and that this is among the principal objects 

of the present operations. It points out that no additional expends 
ture is thrown on India, and that arrangements have been made for 
a strict limit as to lime. If the troops are needed beyond the Jist 
of December the whole question will be again carefully considered. 

It expresses regret that I am unable after full consideration to concur 
in your views. Owing to parliamentary considerations the Bine-book 
containing your letter and my reply iiuisi be published forthwith 
before it is possible for a full text of my reply to reach you. 1 have, 
therefore, telegraphed the summary as above.” 

On the 2nd, the papers were laid on the table of the House of Com* 

mons. The 7i//f<r, commenting on them, “regrets the overruling of 
the protest of the Viceroy and the Council, and charges Lotd George 
Hamilton with inconsistency in applying the principles utged by the 
Treasury. India’s inteiest in the SonUan affairs is only contingent 
and remote, and India adequately contributes in respect thereof by 
lending her troops.” 

The Englishman is indignant 

“A strange fatality appears to follow the present Secretary of State 
in all his relations with India, One would iniigine that he had deli- 
berately set himself to do everything in his power to render himself 
unpopular. Of course if he goes on lo.ig enough in this way be 
'vill by and bye ciusli all opposition. People will see, as we are 
beginning to sec, that it is qo use talking, and Lord George Hamilton 
Will congratulate liiinself upon the spirit wiili which he has carried 
out his higli-lianded policy. But he will have done an extremely 
foolish thing i^ he convinces the Indian public that it has notliing to 
expect from his justice. The wound may be borne in silence, but it 
^iil sink deep, and it may show again lung after the noble Lord and 
bis colleagues have forgotten it.” 

There is feeble hope that the final authority will rule otherwise. 

The Maharaja of Cooch Behar, accompanied by his European Private 
»^tcreiary and his Native Physician, has started for European waters 
for a cruise in search of health shattered by shooting in the Assam 

The session of the Science Association opened last night with an 
Introductory Lecture by the Secretary with special reference to the 
New Photography. Di. Sircar shewed photographs taken by himself 
by the X rays and took two towards the conclusion of the lecture. 
Ne regretted that the audience was not larger and said how a pro- 
’^Hnent member of society and the Association, whom he had asked 
to be present, excused himself on this plea and that to be absent from a 
lecture, withjexperiments, on the newest discovery which has thrown 
ftll former light into darkness. Another gentleman whom he wanted 
to honour, along with Dr. Bannerjee, with photograph, by the mysteri- 
ous light, of his name in the lecturer’s own hand by while lead on black 
t^ond, unaccountably kept himself away. 

Next Friday, at 7 p. M., Dr. Sircar will take up the subject of Heat, 
Ou Wednesday, the 8ih, at 5 P. M., Baboo Rajendra Nath Chatterjee 
anil begin bis subject with Piopeitiei of Matter. 


The following is the list of cases on the calendar of the third criminal 
sessions of the High Court which commenced on Wednesday under 
the presidency of the Chief Justice : — 

“Empress Vi. Sheikli Abdool, committed by Mr. T. A. Pearson, for 
theft ; Empress vs. Riinglail Shah, committed by N iwab Syed Ameer 
Hussein, for attempt to mnriler and voluntarily causing grievous hurt 
by a dangerous weapon ; Empress vr. Abdool Giiani, Mahomed 
Ebrahiin, and Sheikh W izir, committed by M^ T. A. Pearson, for 
kidnapping or abducting a worn in and abetment of the same ; Empress 
vs. Mahomed, Ghassee, and Chotka Madrasee, committed by Mr. 
T. A. Pearson, for murder, culpable homicide, and voluntarily 
causing grievous hurt by a dangerous weapon and Empress, on the 
prosecution of Messrs. Rilli Brothers, vi. Dwaikanath Gupta, com« 
mitted by Mr. T. A. Pearson for abetment of forgery, for abetment 
of dishonestly using as genuine forged documents, and for cheating 
and thetehy dishonestly inducing delivery of prop«*rty.” 

In the first case, the prisoner, who was undefended, pleaded not 
guilty, and was, on the unanirnous verdict of guilty by the jury, sentenced 
to six years’ rigorous imprisonment. The offence consisted in the 
clandestine removal of an umbrella and a chapkan from the dogcart 
of a European named Harris, who having driven to his office had 
sent his dogcart home in charge of the syce. The syce, while leading 
It, roused by the cry of another syce, turned round and saw the 
prisoner running away with the articles from the dogcart. But 
how came the chapkan, not a European article of clothing, in Mr. 
Harris’ possession seems not to have been explained. 

The second prisoner R'lnglall was charged with attacking with a 
knife a public woman on her refusing to live with him, hacking 
her on the back of the head, knocking her down, sitting on her chest 
and trying to draw the knife across her throat. The prisoner 
pleaded not guilty to all the charges. The jury were of opinion that 
he was guilty of causing hurt and the Judge sentenced him to 18 
months* hard labour. 

The trial of the three Mahomedans on charges of kidnapping or 
abducting a married Hindu girl was taken up the same day and 
concluded yesterday. Tney all claimed to be tried and were ably 
defended by Mr. Woodroffe, Jr., a chip of the old block. The girl 
not answering to her name when called as a witness, a contempt war« 
rant was ordered, She did not turn up and the trial closed without 
her. Mr. J. G, Woodroffe would not call any witness for the defence, 
and, without giving the prosecution the opportunity for the last 
word, addressed the Jury. The Judge then charged the Jury, 
who, .after a short deliberation, found the first prisoner guilty of kid< 
napping a minor, and the second and third of abetment of the same 
offence. Sir Comer Petheram deferred passing Sentence lilDMonC^y, 
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THE AGRICULTURAL AND MINERAL 
RESOURCES OF |NDIA. 

TWO CHAPTERS OK THE STATISTICAL ATLAS. 

India is essentially an agricultural country. It has 
been estimated that the total annual crops of British 
India are drawn from an area of nearly 250 million 
acres, which crops, again, support some 221 millions 
of people. 

The agricultural products of India are, indeed, 
varied. But the startling fact is that “some 50 or 
60 of our most generally grown plants came to 
us, within historic times almost, from other parts 
of Asia, or from Africa and Europe. Of this 
nature may be mentioned the onion, leek, rape- 
seed, cabbage, cauliflower, turnip, pomelo, water- 
melon, coffee, loquat, soy-bean, ochro, lettuce, flax, 
linseed, iitebi, poppy, field-pea, apricot, plum, peach, 
apple, betel-pepper, chena, and Italian millet, etc., etc. 
So, again, within still more recent times America has 
furnished India with many cultivated plants, such 
as the aloe, pine-apple, custard-apple, earth-nut, ar- 
notto, capsicum and chillies, papaya, cinchona, pump- 
kin, sweet-potato, tomato, arrow-root, tobacco, prick- 
ly-pear, guava. Cape-gooseberry, potato, Indian corn, 
etc., etc. Turning from our fields and orchards to the , 
avenues and hedgerows, to the jungles and even 
forests, we find an equally high percentage of exotics, 
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Indeed, it might be almost said that from Calcutta to 
Lahore, 50 per cent, of the prevethni cultivated and 
wild vegetation has been imported by India within 
historic times.” These facts lead to the undoubted 
conclusion that considerable change and improvement 
have taken place in almost every aspect of Indian 
agriculture and horticulture. The possibilities of 
the future are, again, very great, for it is said " there 
are few crops in any part of the world which cannot 
be produced in this country.” 

The agricultural products of India may be grouped 
as follows : — 

(a) Food crops (wheat, rice, barley, millets, pulses, 
sugar, spices, etc.) 

\b') Oilseeds (linseed, rape and mustard, castor, 
sesamum, ground-nut, etc.) 

(c) Fibres (cotton, jute, hemp, rhea, silk, wool, 
etc.) 

\d) Dyeing and tanning materials (indigo, saf- 
flower, Al^ etc.) 

(e) Drugs and narcotics, etc., (opium, tea, coffee, 
tobacco, cinchona, Indian hemp, vines and . other 
sources of alcohol, etc.) 

(/) Miscellaneous products (cutch, lac, wild silk- 
worms, India-rubber, palm-sugar, cocoanut [fibre and 
oil,] myrobalans, musk, etc.) 

The articles last mentioned can hardly be re- 
garded as agricultural crops, but they hold very 
important positions as a source of wealth. The 
wild and semi-wild products assume a proportion 
and an importance in India rare in any other 
part of the world. 

The fabulous " wealth of Ind" has never been 
' obtained to any considerable extent from mineral 
resources. Mining and manufacturing industries 
have always played a subordinate part in the history 
of Aryan civilization. It is true that many famous 
precioiM and ornamental stones trace their origin 
to Indnt. But che mineral resources of a country 
are not tOv^e measured by any valuable fitful yield at 
long inter^alsit. We do not, that India is 

deficient in niin>(ferals.- T(ie pOTit is, “India’s 
possibilities in this direction have not been fully as- 
certained and tlyt supplies hitherto obtained 
are insignificant compared with its agricultural 
products and its vast area. India has not been 

surveyed satisfactorily enough to warrant us to speak 
with confidence as to the exact nature and distribu- 
tion of its minerals. Speaking broadly, they are 
confined to certain well-defined areas of particular 
rock-formations. Of these the Metamrphic series of 
£netssose rocks cover a hrge area in Peninsular India, 
containing iron, corundum and gold. Gold is no- 
where considerable except in Mysore, though it is 
found in widely separated areas in the N.-W. P., 
the Punjab, Kashmir, Hyderabad and Burma. 
Corundum has a unique importance, and is abun- 
dant in Southern India. Attempts are being made 
to treat it as a source of aluminium, and if suc- 
t;es8ful, corundum has quite a brilliant future before 
it. The metal aluminium is remarkal)ly light (sp. gr. 
2*6). It is of a silver-white colour, and takes a good 
polish. Its durability, lightness and high metallic 
lustre are matters of much importance. It does not 
rust like iron and, if available in a sufficient quantity, 
it may very well replace that metal in the build- 
ing of bridges, &c. The Transition formation may 

DEAFNSS3. An^tiaf deicriblng o really crenuin* Cure for De«f- 
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be called the metalliferous series of India, yielding 
gold, iron, and the associated manganese and cop- 
per in the Dharwars of Mysore, Bellary and the 
Rciichur Doab of Southern India; iron with An- 
gane.se, copper, lead and some gold in the Bijawars 
of the Central Provinces; iron, copper, leadi gold 
and some tin in Western Bengal ; and copper, lead, 
iron and inferior gems in the Aravaiis of Central 
India. 

Diamonds are found in the Kristna valley aide of 
the Deccan ; in the districts of Anantapur, Cud- 
dapah, Karnul ; and at Ellore in the Madras Pre- 
sidency ; in Chota Nagpur and the Central Provinces 
and in Bundelkhand. The Vmdhyan formations 
are the chief repository of this valuable mineral. 
It may be noticed here that the far-famed Golconda. 
has never been known to yield any diamond. It was 
only the most renowned diamond mart in former 
times, where gems of distant places founds their 
way for s.-»le. 

Copper is a metal of somewhat wide distribution' 
in India and one which has been smelted in many 
parts of the country. The outturn, however, is very 
trifling, practically all the copper which is consumed 
in India being imported from abroad. The ore most 
commonly met with is copper pyrites, often with car- 
bonates, etc., near the surface. 

Lead ore is also widely distributed, and in cer- 
tain parts it would appear to exist in consider- 
able abundance. Some Indian,f(t/r«a (the most im- 
portant lead ore) contains a high percentage of silver. 

The Gondw»nas\n i\ie Peninsula contain the prin- 
cipal coal-beds. They radiate from Mohpani' in the 
Central Provinces eastwards to Bengal, south-east- 
wards to Orissa, and south-south-eastwards to Pran- 
hita-Godavery valley. While the coal of Peninsular 
India is almost exc«u\ngsly Lower Gondwanat the 
coal of extra-peninsuuirwlndia (chiefly in Assam, 
Burma, the Punjab flnq Beluchistan)^ is almost 
exclusively Cretaceous and Tertiary. In the rela- 
tive importance of the different coals,, the Lower 
Gondwana takes undisputed pre-eminence. In it 
alone have mines on any considerable- scale been 
sunk as yet ; and excluding foreign coal, it alone 
supplies Indian railways and mills with mineral fuel. 
Next in importance comes some of the Tertiary coal, 

I which occurs in beds of immense thickness in- Upper 
Assam, but which owing to its remote position has 
not been systematically worked' as yet. Some of the 
Cretaceous coal fields contain large quantities of fuel, 

I but like the Tertiary they have not yet been opened 
out. 

Coal, Iron, Tin, Mineral Oil and Salt form the 
most important minerals of India. Strictly speaking, 
India is not rich in tin. But the Malay Peninsula is 
one of the most important tin-producing regions in 
the world. 

The most notable oil-bearing regions are Burma 
and Assam. Beluchistan and the Punjab also have 
just begun to yield mineral oil. In all these pro- 
vince.s, petroleum is found in the older Tertiary 
rocks. 

India is supplied with Salt mainly from four 
sources, namely, salt imported from abroad, rocksalt 
yielded by mines in the Punjab, salt manufactured 
from the salt lakes in Rajputana, and that produced 
by evaporation of sea water. It is also obtained by 
evaporating water from salt wells by lixiviating saline 
earth and as a by-product in the manufacture of salt- 
petre. Of the various secies, the enormous dCposiu 
of rocksalt in the Salt Range are the most retaark’’ 
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able. The quantity in this Range alone is so consider- 
able that it can supply the whole world, if neces- 
sary, for a long time. At the Mayo mines, there 
Bve great beds with an aggregate thickness of 
feet. 

Iron ores are very widely distributed over India, 
and in many districts enormous depo.sits, often of 
great thickness and purity, occur. “ Some portions 
of India, indeed, can well bear comparison with any 
part of the world in respect to the abundance and 
quality of their resources in this respect” In 
former times, the Indians were familiar with 
several methods of manufacturing iron from the 
ores. The method even now employed in Madras of 
manufacturing steel in “ wootz ” yields a result which 
is quite astonishing to Europeans. In fact, the 
Madras steel, produced by the crude native arc is 
in no way inferior to the best made steel in the world. 
Indigenous iron-manufacture with European skill and 
experience once resulted in failure, through the sel- 
fishness of European iron-manufacturers. “ Since 
the opening of railway communications, the competi- 
tion of English iron has done much to curtail and 
in many cases to entirely extinguish the native 
outturn.” 

OUR LONDON LETTER. 

June 12 . 

Great Britain, tmterial Parliament , — I was in error when 1 wrote 
last week that the House would go into Cotnmicce on the Educa- 
tion Bill on the 9 ch instant. The 9ch and loch have been devoted 
to the Irish Land Bill, and yesterday the debate on the Educa 
tion Bill in Committee was begun and is to be continued de die 
in diem. There can be no doubt the Government has attempted too 
much, hence the frequent impasse. One or at the most two itrsc 
class Bills are the utmost any Government, however strong, should 
attempt to pass in n single session. The only good point in favour 
of the present Government is the very forward state of Supply. 
When Mr. Balfour introduced the new rules for dealing with Supply, 
it was on the understanding the session should come to an end as 
near as possible to the laih of August. Hence any proposal to 
run into September, or still worse to have an autumn sitting in 
November is scouted not only by the Opposition, but by a large 
number of members who owe and are willing to pay, a loyal alle- 
giance to the present Government. 

Some weeks ago I drew your attention ro the epidemic of terrible 
crimes with which London had been afflicted. On the morning of 
the Qth, the three men, Fowler, Mihoin and Seam'in, were executed 
at Newgate, and on the following morning Mrs. Dyer expiated her 
fearful crimes. No one knows how many poor little infants she 
did away with, but the police think fifty is within the mark. 

As an iifusrration of popular feeling, 1 annex an extract from the 
‘‘WesiinirtBtcr Gazette": 

**Lasttiight some disgraceful scenes were witnessed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Clerkeuwcll, Islington, and Cannoiibury. Shortly after 
dusk a band' of roughs, about two dozen strong, commenced parading 
the streets carrying with them effigies of Seaman, Fowler, Milsom, 
xnd Dyer, and a large piece of wood shaped like an old fashioned 
gibbet. Their appearance attracted a large crowd, and they soon 
formed a procession of some hundreds strong. When they had 
found a suitable pitch, generally outside a large public-house, they 
formed iu a circle round the gibbet, from which the four dummies 
were suspended, and commcnccJ singing, or rather shouting 

Fowler, Fowler, Fowler, Seaman, Seaman, Seaman, 

Wasn't he a howler $ Wasn’t he a demon 

He’ll never try another dodge When he took hi? final leap. 

Like he did up at the Lodge* Where he stepped must have been 

i treat. 

MHsomt Milsom, Milsom, Dyer, Dyer, Dver, 

He says he never killed som^* Stick her up higher. 

We know he’a very tricky. We hope she soon is going to swing, 
*So we gave his neck i ewkehy. And joy to all our hearts ’twill bring. 

While this was going on one of the men went round to collect 
money, and in a good meny instances considerable sums were receiv- 
«d. The men expressed the Intention of renewing the performance 
to-ifight, and burning the four effigies in Canonbury-square. 

-Murderer*! * Pal.* A gentleman, who on his way to buil- 
OfjH fOiterday happened to stand for a moment in the street outside 
Neivgit^ Prison before the black flag was hoisted, remarked to hii 
Belghbour thet the hangman’s rope never encircled a more 


villainous throat than Fowler’s. Thereupon a big fellow in the 
crowd tapped him on the shoulder and remarked, * Look here, 
mister, another word like that and your life will be as short as 
Fowler's.’ ’’ 

Employment of Indian troops in the Sudan,— Yo\x will see this 
question has come into great prominence, and will have to be met 
by the Government as one of first class importance. The 
debate in the House of Commons has been postponed at the 
urgent request of the Government of India, whose despatch is 
now on its way home. The point in dispute is, shall the troops 
that have been sent to Siiakin, be charg-d to the Imperial Trea- 
sury, or shall their ordinary pay be still debited to the Indian 
Exchequer ? There is no question at all as to the expenditure, 
ouce they leave India, being charged to the Home Government. 
But is Great Britain or India to bear the charge of their daily pay ? 
Every true friend of India will have no difficulty in saying 
that the moment Indian troops are drafted for Imperial service, 
Che whole cost and charge, including the ordinary daily pay, should 
be charged to the Imperial Treasury. 

The emtnenc Anglo-Indian who contributes a weekly article to 
the ** Times’’ on “ Indian Affairs," came out in the issue of the 8tK 
instant with no uncertain sound. The article is one of* such vast 
importance to India that I enclose it, so that you may have the op- 
portunity of placing it before your readers. 

In its leading article the “Tiroes" says, “ It must not be for- 
gotten that India makes no contribution to the cost of the British 
Navy, which nevertheless constitutes the main defence of our 
Eastern possessions against foreign aggression. It cannot be con- 
tended, therefore, that the policy of this country tends, on the whole, 
CO deal hardly with India in regard to such questions. Nevertheless, 
wc adhere to our opinion that, whatever may be the technical 
rights as between the Imperial and Indian Exchequers, it would^ 
be most inexpedient to create a precedent for throwing U[>on the 
tax-payers of India the whole or the greater part of the cost of 
protecting external interests in which England and other portions 
of the Empire are at least as directly implicated. Many yean ago, 
when the present Prime Minister was in the House of Commons, 
he protested, during the Abyssinian expedition, against treating 
India * as an English barrack in the oriental seas, from which we 
may draw any number of troops without paying for them.* ” 

The trend of public opinion here is all in favour of India, and I 
make no doubt the Government of India will carry the dav. 

I wrote the above before seeing this week’s “ Punch.*’ The 
leading cartoon represents India in the person of a pretty dusky 
maiden, and she says to big burly John ^ Bull: “ I have found 
the men, Sahib I Why should I find the money too? ’* fo^n Bull ; 
“ ’Pon my word, my dear, I really don’t see why you should.” 

This fully corroborates my suggestion as to the trend of public 
opinion. j 

Mr. Chtui^'^rliin as Honorary President o? Cpnjirets of 
Chamberd(^or^J5t>mnicrcc with representatives iifom all pii*'' ^ 
the EmpirV delivered a remarkable speech opT the 9tli instant, b»*y 
way of welcome. He is an earnest pjAvoCat^'of Federation, of the 
colonies and the mother country, anr he feels strongly this can 
be brought about, certainly expedicail, by the establishment of a 
commercial union, somewhat bn fthe model of the German 
zollverein. He secs many impedimehts in the way of its realisation 
owing to the majority of the coloAics being strongly protective 
and Great Britain the champion of Free Trade. 

Party feeling runs so keenly here that unfortunately there is 
little prospect of the question being discussed with calmnness. 
Even the “ Westminster Gazette,” one of the ablest Radical papers, 
smells protection in the proposal. Now I would just as soon 
believe Mr. Gladstone had joined the Baptist Communion, Lord 
Rosebery had become a sabbath schoolteacher, Mr. Lobouchere 
chairman oi the Congregational Union, Sir Charles Dilke pre- 
sident of the Society for the Suppression of Vice — as for one 
moment think that Mr. Chamberlain would prove false to his Free 
Trade convictions. 

But Mr. Chamberlain is an Imperial statesman, and he sees how in 
the future the British Empire may have to struggle for its very exist- 
ence. Hence his consuming desire to see all parts of this great Em- 
pire welded into one great Cotilederacy ! He is alive to all the diffi- 
culties that beset his proposal. But he has started the question fur 
full and free discussion, and he has laid his countrymen under 
a debt of obligation for having had the courage and statesmanlike 
foresight to broach the subject. 

The Education ^///.— In my last ( drew attention to the language 
of that screeching Higgins, Dr, Clifford. His language haa 
roused the righteous indignation of Canon MacColl. ^ another 
Nonconformist writes to the “ Times,’’ “ I should like to assure 
Canon MacCuU that the language used by certain Nonconformist 
ministers in the controversy over the Education Bill is as painful 
to many of their quieter brethren as it is to his own fair and kindl/ 
spirit. To fling about such epithets as Mnfamous,’ * damnable’ and 
the like, is to forsake the methods of honourable and decent dia- 
cussion for that of throwing brickbats. That ministers of relipon, 
when engaging in political controversy, should so often cooipare 
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unfavourably as regards manner and temper with the average man 
of the world is to myself and many others matter of humiliation.*' 
Well may the Emperor William designate such men as Clifford 
as monstrosities.’* The beauty of the thing is, his Billingsgate 
language may much more accurately be applied to his own sermons 
when a school board election, a county council election, or a 
general Parliamentary election is going on. 

After the fearful pother made over this Bill, it was allowed to 
glide quietly into Committee last night. 

Before leaving the Chair, the Speaker ruled a number of in- 
structions out of order, as they could be moved in the shape of 
amendments of which there are alrcaHy 1,335 paper. The 

first division took place on clause r, Sir ]. Gorst declaring the 
Government considered it the most important part of the Bil[. 
^'hc numbers were, for the Government 262, against 121. flic 
second amendment was rejected by 298 to 125. The Govern- 
ment accepting an amendment of Sir A. RoHic, it was carried by 
332 to 83. So far, a good beginning indeed ! Doubtless, Dr. 
Clifford was in the gallery to see what effect his Billingsgate had 
produced. He nuisc have gone home a woefully disappointed man. 
Like the famous jackdaw of Rheims, under tlic anathemas and 
curses of the Bishops, “ no one seemed a penny the worse ** for 
the vituperation of this foul-mouthed dissenting cleric. May it 
teach him a lesson to be more suave and mannerly, when he again 
essays to lead his Nonconformist brethren in opposition to the pre- 
sent Government. 

Cricket , — I do not pay much attention to sport, but yesterday's 
was a record match at Lord's, an all England eleven versus the 
Australians. The latter were disposed of for 18 runs, a result due to 
the splendid bowling of Kearne and another. When stumps were 
drawn, they were last, in the second innings — for of course they had 
to follow on — with 176 to make to advert a single winnings 
defeat. Today they may do better, but it secerns almost im- 
possible they should succeed in making 176 runs, with two wickets 
already lost. 

France,--^'’ By the djath of M. Jules Simon,” says the “Times,” 
“France loses the most cultivated of her public men. fie was 
perhaps the most remarkable of the many examplea which the 
recent history of that country has shown of the professor and 
literary man in politics.” He certainly was a most remarkable 
man. Born 82 years ago, of liumble and ooscure parents, he raised 
hiinself by virtue of c<immai)(ting ability, and a character of the 
strictest veracity, to be Prime Minister of France. The cele- 
brated Victor Cousin early discovered his sterling worth, and 
made him his assistant in the chair of philosophy at the Sorboune, 
and Simon repaid the great philosopher’s early kindness, by be- 
coming his most famous disciple, and the ablest exponent of his 
system of ciccticiam. And what redounds to Simon’s immortal credit, 
is, that after having held the great oHicc of Prime Minister of 
France, hc^ retired from public life, as poor a man as he entered it. 

I kjiiAv of only one great Frenchman of whom ilirc same may be 
said — the illustrious Guizot. , ' > 

Troublous times arc again,^ L (cal', in store for France, and 
no more startling news has come out of the blue than the 
rapprochement between tire Bourbons and the Buonapartes. Next 
August, a great gathering is to be held at Brussels, when the ex- 
Empress Eugenie will be present to endeavour to arrange a matri- 
monial alliance between a son of the House of Bourbons and a 
daughter of the Napoleonic dynasty. All events arc pointing to 
a restoration of monarchy, so as to hold in check the vagaries of the 
ultra Radicals and Socialists. 

Egypt . — To the gratification of all loyal citizens of this great 
Empire— save only the “ little Englanders ” headed by Mr. 
Labouchere — the Dervishes were severely chastised on the morning 
of the 7th instant at Pirket. Our victory was complete and re- 
dounds to the credit of the Egyptian and Soudanese troops, under 
the skilful command of the Sirdar — Sir H. Kitchener. The great 
gain of the victory lies not so much in the number of the. 
killed and the prisoners made, — nor in the loot not inconsiderable 
—but in the defeat of some of the leading Emirs. 45 one of 50 
have been cither killed or made prisoners and the Khalifa has 
received a blow from which he will not easily rally. After the 
victory at Firkct, Major Burn Murdoch pursued with his cavalry 
and took possession of another important post, Suarda. This is 
reported to be the strongest Dervish post north of Dongola, and the 
“ pursuit of the Dervishes has for the moment been stopped as 
their entire force north of Suarda has been either killed or captured, 
with the exception of about 200 men.” 

f have left myself no space to write of America, but by the 19th 
we should see the issue of the great caucus gathering at St. Louis. 
At the present moment, all is confusion, and no one can say for 
certain who is likely to get the nomination to the next Presidency, 
The real question at bottom is the currency, silver versus gold, 
and none of the reputed candidates has the courage to say straight 
out what his views are. ft is believed Mr. MacKiiiley himself is 
ior.a gold basis, but he t»^ afraid to commit himself as the silver vote 
U nearly as powerful as the gold. However, by this day week we 
shall know al] about it. 


The chief party speech of any importance, since my last, was 
delivered by Sir Campbell Bannerman to the Cambridge Eighty 
I Club, on the evening of the 6th. You may remember he was 
the author of the celebrated phrase in 1886, “ f have found 
salvation,” and it had such an infiucncc on Mr. Mundclla, who 
was wavering on the Horae Rule question, he too found salvation, 
and casting to the winds all their former conscientious convictions, 
servilely followed the great Dictator, Mr. Gladstone, whither- 
soever he might be pleased to lead them. 

An ample fortune makes Sir Campbell Bannerman a great 
political authority in his own estimation, but were I a Non- 
conformist, which, thank G id, [ am not, 1 should treat as a piece 
of gross impertinence the advice he tendered to be done with up- 
braiding the Irish members for their vote on the second reading 
of the Education Bill. Men like the Rogers, Cliffords, and 
Hughes are quite able to protect themselves from the supercilious 
advice of men like the late Secretary for War. 


IJttblic 

THE BENGAL MUNICIPAL VADE-MECUM^ 
Bengal Municipalities Bill 1872, 
pasjecl by the Bengal Council 
but not assented to by the Governor-General. 

THE LIEUfENANT-GOVERNOR’S EXPLANATION OF THE 
MEASURE. 

[ Concluded from page jlo. ] 

20. There remain the voluntary objects of expenditure as laid 
down in sections 132 and 254 of the Bill, whicli arc a good deal 
wider in their scope, but still confined by very strict limits of 
maximum expenditure. As the Lieutenant-Governor has already 
said, he believes that in many places in these provinces the 
people will be found to be really inclined to raise and spend 
money on some of the objects enumerated in the above sections 
for their own comfort and advantage. But he must here again very 
earnestly disclaim any intention to force them, or to induce them, 
by any undue pressure to do so. He repeats once more that his view 
is CO prefer a little done voluntarily 'to a great deal done unwillingly 
and in a discontented spirit. 

21. The maximum of total taxation in the different classes 
of municipalities has been fixed with reference to the above con- 
siderations. On the one hand it has been sought to obviate alarm 
and the’ apprehension of unlimited taxation by restricting it 
within a very moderate maximum ; it bring thought better to quiet 
people’s minds in this respect even at the risk of checking large 
improvements in some instances. And on the other hand such 
a reasonable margin has been left between the minimum or com- 
pulsory expenditure and the maximum, as to leave room for a fair 
development of voluntary expenditure, sufficient to test that part 
of the system. 

In respect of village municipalities, the Council has thought it 
right to proceed with extreme caution, and has fixed the maximum 
total at more tiian 25 per cent, in excess of the race hitherto 
allowed for the watchinin alone. 

Ill larger towns this maximum (fixed by section 38) has been 
raised about 50 per cent, as compared to the maximum prescribed 
by Act VI of 1868. But it must not for a mo/nciic be supposed 
that the Bill comtcmplates chat the maximum shall in all or roost 
cases be taken., On the contrary, the probability is that it will 
very seldom be so. The compulsory taxation being generally 
little, if at all, incrcaseil, the raising of the maximum will only 
enable those municipalities which wish to improve to cmbai^*^on 
a certain additional expenditure, if they choose to do so, and so 
far they choose to do so, under the strictly and hnd fide voluntary 
system which the Lieutenant-Governor hopes to see maintained. 

It should also be explained in connection with this part of this 
subject, that under the present laws considerable tracts of country, 
and many rural villages, have been frequently included in town 
municipalities, thus giving townships a ficticious area and population ; 
whereas by the present Bill (section 6) town municipalities are 
strictly confined to real town areas with a defined aggregate and 
density of population. It results that the total taxation which can 
be imposed in real towns is probably not greater than qnder the 
former Acts in many or most cases. 

22. The Lieutenant-Governor will only further here notice 
the various taxes from among which each town municipality may 
choose its own mode of taxation. Village municipalities are, as 
under the existing law, restricted to one tax only, except when 
they elect or follow their old customs. The taxes are set forth in 
section 38 of the Bill, and the provisions regarding them are detailed 
in sections 59 to it 6. 

23. The first form of tax is what is called a tax on persons^ tha( 
is, on all persons residing in or owning property within the murfi** 
pality according to their means and propercy>--provided that 00 pet* 
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son who docs irot reside within the limits is to be taxed on any other 
means than his property within the limits. This tax is to be assessed 
by the municipal Commissioners, poor persons unable to pay being 
exempted by them. It is said that this is a rough local income and 
property tax. In the Lieutenant-Governor’s personal opinion, a 
local tax of the kind is perhaps the least objectionable form of 
income tax ; but be that as it may, he docs not seek to justify it 
on that ground, but solely on the ground that it is the oldest, 
roost used, and in some sense favourite ( so far as any tax can be 
favourite; form of municipal taxation in these provinces. It ap- 
pears in the early regulations ; it is one of the alternative forms of 
taxation under Act XX of 1856, and it is the sole mode of taxation 
under the more recent Acts, VI of 1868 and VI of 1870. The 
Lieutenant-Governor has inquired a good deal on the subject, 
and he is assured that whenever there is the option between this 
tax on persons and a house tax, the former is almost invariably 
preferred. He is told that even in some municipalities where the 
assessment is nominally on houses under Act III of 1864, it is 
practically levied according to the means of the occupant. The 
Lieutenant-Governor could therefore hardly do otherwise than 
propose this as one of the forms of taxation. 

24. The tax on holditigs is in fact an assessment on houses, &c., 
of an annual value of not less than Rs. 6, and at a rate not exceed- 
ing 7 -^ per cent, on the letting value. This tax is taken from 
Act HI of 1864 and some of the local Acts, and does not require 
explanation. 

25. The tax on carriages, carts, and animals, kept within the 
town, is taken from several of the existing Acts, and is evidently 
a fair means of supplying a fund, one of the objects of which 
is the maintenance of roads. 

26. The tax on trades and callings is taken from one or two 
of the existing Acts, and can only be imposed when the tax on 
persons is not imposed. There are mercantile and business places 
where most of the people of substance are engaged in trades and 
callings, and in such cases it will be competent to the municipality, 
instead of inquiring into people’s general means, to impose a 
license tax as scheduled according to the trade or occupation 
followed. 

17. The suggestion of t tax on processions, such as is now 
levied in Calcutta and Patna, created much remonstrance from people 
who feared an undue interference with their social customs. It 
has therefore been restricted to very narrow limits, and to the 
case of large and noisy processions which require police regulation, 
such as may fairly be charged for. Funerals and religious cere- 
monies other than marriages are exempt, and the tax can only be 
demanded when more than four musicians, or when elephants, 
fireworks, or guns, arc used. It will probably only be applied in 
very large and thickly populated towns, such as those above men- 
tioned, where it has worked very well, and where unregulated 
processions with the accessories mentioned would be most danger- 
ous to the peace. 

28. The duties on articles brought into the town or into 
markets, and the colls on roads and ferries and on boats, are all 
in substance difFerent forms of what are called octroi or town 
duties, — a very old form of local tax, which was and is legal under 
Act XXVI of 1850. This subject has been so frequently before 
the Government oflndia chat it is not necessary that the Lieutenant- 
Governor should discuss it at length. There is no doubt that the 
system may be much abused if great care is not taken. On the 
ocher hand,;chere is equally little doubt that when properly regu- 
lated, under the ample powers reserved to the Government in this 
respect, it ’has been found in practice in most parts of India to be 
the most popular form of municipal taxation. It has not hitherto 
been cried in Bengal in modern times (though something similar 
is too often illegally levied by private Zemindars), and Bengal 
officers seem to be somewhat averse to it. Still, seeing that in 
Behar and Chota Nagpore we have nearly twenty millions of the 
Hindustani population, of manners and habits precisely similar to 
those of the people among whom the system is liked, and that 
in Bengal proper alst) it may be found suitable to some places, the 
Lieutenant Governor hopes chat His Excellency the Viceroy will 
deem that he was right in recommending, and the Council in ac- 
cepting, this form of taxation as one which considerable mtiiii- 
cipalicies may try if they prefer it. If the Act is sanctioned. His 
Excellency may depend on it that the Lieutenant-Governor will 
be very fully on the watch to guard against the abuses of the system, 
of which he has already seen a good deal. It is said chat most 
Bengal towns are very straggling and that a customs line round them 
would be very inconvenient. It is therefore made optional to tax 
goods only when brought to the established markets, according to 
the old fashioned system. Ferry tolls are a very old and general in- 
stitution in Bengal, and a moderate toll on vehicles and animals 
entering by land, by any road or bridge may sometimes be an easy 
substitute for regular town duties, in this land of rivers a tax 
on boats, chat is, on vehicles entering by water roads, is a necessary 
complement to the above system. Some great commercial marcs, 
such for instance as Serajgunge, arc almost all boats with very few 
bouses, and yet wharves, roads and other communicacions are emi- 


nently required. The Lieutenant-Governor has pledged himself 
most emphatically that, if the Bill is passed, he will make very 
sure chat none of these local dues are allowed to degenerate into 
transit duties. 

29. The Lieutenant-Governor now comes to the village muni- 
cipalities provided for in part XI 1 of the Bill. It is said by the 
objectors that Act VI of 1870 on the same subject was only very 
recently passed. This is true, but it is because that Act is so re- 
cent, and has scarcely come into operation, that it has been found 
convenient to weld it into the new Bill with some emendations 
which the little experience already had shows to be required. 
That Act of 1870 was only wliat may be called a permissive Act, 
authorizing the Government to put the system which it prescribed 
in force in any villages at its discretion. The Act was only tried 
experimentally in a few places. In one district where there arc 
no service lands the magistrate has reported favourably of it ; 
in the other districts where it has been tired in a few villages, 
very serious objections have been taken to it. And this result, 
coupled with special objections entertained by the Licutenanr- 
Governor to the provisions regarding service lands, had induced 
him to stop its further operation ; so that, except in the few 
places above mentioned, it was practically a dead letter. The 
opportunity has now been taken to amend it in accordance with 
the experiences which have been gained, and to adapt it to the 
general code of municipal law contained in the new Bill, while 
the greater part of its essential provisions are retained and in- 
corporated. 

30. The Lieutenant-Governor would wish it however to be very 
clearly understood that the effect of Part XII of the present Bill, 
far from being to impose on rural villages a new and complicated 
constitution unsuiicd to them is on the contrary to soften the 
provisions of Act VI of 1870, and to enable the villages to retain 
their old constitutions without the too great changes (as the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor thinks) which that Act required. 

Act VI of 1870 provided one uniform constitution and one 
mode of taxation for all villages to which it might be applied ; it 
introduced new watchmen and disposed of all the old service 
lands iit one way to be noticed presently. In the present Bill, 
on the contrary, the Council adopted, at the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
instance, a provision which lie thinks of extreme importance 
(section 263), v/z,, chat any existing usage by which the watchman 
of any village is remunerated may be retained by the Punchayct 
with the approval of the magistrate of the district, in stead of intro- 
ducing a new form of taxation. If the watchman is remunerated 
by service lands, that form of remuneration also may be maintained. 
The existing watchmen arc to be retained if competent. 

31. Act VI of 1870, while providing for villages a full muni- 
cipal constitution and a uniform mode of taxation similar co that 
adopted in towns, confined the expenditure to the maintenance 
of watchmen only. The Lieutenant-Governor is very unwilling 
CO do anything that may savour of forcing taxation, -on these rural 
communities, and he has proposed no compulsor^ ta)fa’’io'i vyhat-. 
ever beyond the old obligation to maintain a yv^cchman. Bui i.s. 
has been repeatedly struck by the great y^nr of drinking water 
in many Bengal villages, and by the (^orta'of the people to obtain 
it, and by their not unfrcqucntly cx^iAcsscd readiness to contribute 
to the cost, if some arrangcmciTt could be made. He has 
also thought, as above explained, that many villages may be willing 
to co-operate with Government to rc-estai)lish that ancient indi- 
genous institution of Hindu villages, the Guru or village school- 
master. Knowing how native to the soil of India arc village 
municipal institutions, and how much these rural communes arc in 
the habit of doing for themselves in many parts of the country, the 
Lieutenant-Governor thought that he could hardly be wrong in 
recommending to the Council the arrangement which they have 
accepted, v/z., to permit rural municipalities to spend their money, 
if 80 inclined, for the supply of drinking water, the support of 
village schools, and petty conservancy purposes, and for these 
purposes to raise their taxation to a point not more than 25 per 
cent, in excess of that hitherto prescribed for the payment of 
watchmen only. 

32. There remains the subject of the service lands applicable 
to the maintenance of village watchmen. 

'I'hc general subject of service lands is a very large one in 
Bengal. In all the western districts very many tenures, great and 
small, are held for services to be rendered against the great marau- 
ders of Central India, against border tribes, or ordinary thieves, 
and for other purposes. Most of these services have ceased to 
be required or rendered, and it has been a long and constant 
struggle on the part of the superior landholders, the Zemindars, 
to appropriate these service tenures, while the holders maintain 
their right of possession, and the Government to whom, through 
various gradations, the greater services were due, alio claimed an 
interest in the matter. The Lieutenant-Governor believes he 
may say that the* general result of the litigation on the subject has 
been that the Zemindars have failed to establish their right to 
resume these tenures. The subject is, however, one on which 
the landlord’s interests are always very pressing ; and it is there* 
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fore that two of the petitions representing those interests dwell 
especially on the question involved in the disposal of the lands 
appropriated to village services. 

33. Act VI of 1870, which deals with this subject, was passed 
amid much difFcrcnce of opinions. The majority of a committee 
which sat upon the matter certainly did recommend that, when 
the remuneration in land was commuted for a cash wage, the land 
should be made over to the Zemindar on payment of part of the 
value ; but one of the members ol the committee, Mr. Rivers 
Thompson, lately Secretary to this Government, and one of the 
most able and experienced otiicers in Bengal, wiiolly dissented 
from this part of the report. Moreover, what is most important 
is this, the original draft proposed by the committee made the 
commutation of land for money entirely optional and discretionary 
in these words 

“In every village wherein the chowkidar is, at the time 
“ of the passing of that Act maintained wliolly or in part by an 
“ assignment of land, it shall be lawful for the Magistrate to direct 
“ that sucli chowkidar shall in future be paid in money in the 
“ manner, &c„ &c.,” “ and in every such case such land shall 
“ be transferred to the Zemindar, subject,” See. 

This provision was radically altered as the Bill passed through 
the then Bengal Council, in which the Zemindars were very 
strongly represented, and the other parties, village communities and 
service holders interested in tl»csc service lands, were not re- 
presented at all. The transfer of all these lands to the Zamindars 
was not optional but compulsory. Section 48 of Act VI 1870 
provides that in all places to which the Act is applied, “all chowki- 
dari chakran lands before the passing of this Act assigned for the 
benefit of any village shall be transferred in manner, &c, to the 
Zemindar of the estate or tenure within which may be situate 
such lands.” It was this necessity of putting an end to the old 
mode of remuneration and transferring the lands to the Zemindars 
which went far to induce the present Licutenant'Govornor to with- 
hold his consent to the further operation of the Act. It should 
be added, that though the Zemindars were to pay half the present 
value of the lands, that value was to be assessed in perpetuity, 
and could not be enhanced as values rise. 

34. His Excellencv the Viceroy will see that this was a very thorny 
subject, but the Lieutenant-Governor is confident that His Ex- 
cellency will think that the present settlement is one to which it 
is impossible to object on any equitable ground. Though some- 
what complicated in form, it is in reality simple. The right of the 
Zemindar to any services which he is by custom entitled to demand 
from'the holder of any service lands is still maintained (section 260, 
clause 2). But the compulsory provision requiring the transfer of 
the land in all cases to the Zemindar is done away with ; it is . per- 
mitted in all fit cases simply to retain the old and present state 
of things and the old mode of remunerating the watchman — a 
provision which is, the Lieutenant-Governor apprehends, not open 
to objcciioq, 

An^har provision on this subject to which the representatives 
,, cf the Zemindars very much object, is one in 'which the Govern- 
ment has no interest beyond the general interests of equity and 
justice. In case it be dctQrimned to do a\vay with the old watch- 
men in any village and to snbititute watchmen paid and appointed 
under the new provisions of the law, the Zemindars wish that 
the land should in all cases be made over to them by law. The 
Lieutenant-Governor and the Council thought that this would 
be in fact prejudging the relative rights of the Zemindars and 
the tenure-holders, and doing for the former the work of resump- 
tion which they have hitherto failed to do in the courts. It is 
•accordingly provided that in such a case a discretion shall be 
allowed to the Magistrate according to the apparent equity of each 
case, either to make over the land to the Zemindar, subject to pay- 
ment of half value and to any right or interest which the pre- 
vious holder may establish, or to make it over to the present 
holder, similarly subject to the half value (substituted for watch- I 
man’s service), and also subject to any other duties which the 
Zemindar is entitled to demand, and to any settlement of their 
respective rights which the law may warrant. The result is that | 
the Zemindar may enforce any rights which he has by law in 
a regular way, but that the rights he claims are not enforced 
by a summary and as it were ex-parte law. The Magistrate 
may “ from time to time ” inquire into the letting value of 
the land on which the half value is to be paid, and provi- 
sion is made for settling disputed questions regarding these 
service lands generally. Mr. Rivers Thompson, who had 
originally dissented from the previous arrangement, was unfortu- 
nately compelled to leave the country before the present settle- 
ment was completed, but Mr. Dampicr, an equally capable Bengal 
officer, returned and took his place ; and the present settlement 
was, the Lieutenant-Governor thinks he may say, hcaitily acquiesced 
in by all members of the Council, official and non-official, with the 
exception of certain limited reclamations on%he part of the 
native members especially connected with Zemindar interest. 

3^. The Lieutenant-Governor has thought it well to take this 
opparunity of explaining in some detail the leading provisions of 


this very important measure, passed with a singular degree of una- 
nimity after a most thorough, sifting and exhaustive discussion in 
the Bengal Council. The Lieutenant-Governor feels that the Gov- 
ernment and the country arc especially indebted to the gentlemen 
composing the Council for the pains which they bestowed on the 
work. The heaviest share of the duty fell to Mr. Bernard, who 
prepared the Bill in the first instance, and on Mr. Beaufort, as- 
sisted by the Secretary, Mr. Cowell, who elaborated and com- 
pleted it ; but all the members who sat on the Committee tnd 
the Council generally had a large and active share in the reduction 
of the measure to its present form. 

The Lieutenant-Governor is sanguine that His Excellency the 
Viceroy will think that the members of the Council have earnestly 
and honestly endeavoured to provide a code of municipal law 
suited to the circumstances of the country, and which, while not 
unduly forcing self-government and improvement, or imposing 
a too strictly regulated taxation, gives much scope for voluntary 
advance in the path of progressive self-government, and enables 
the inhabicaiitK of each municipality to choose the form and the 
measure of taxation which each may deem most suitable to its 
requirements. 


WflAT BATES WANTED TO KNOW- 

” I shall be obliged if yon c m answer rne one question,” said my 
friend Bites, as he lay on tiie couch one day in iny room nursing 
liis aching leg. ” VViiy does exposure tn wet or cold bring on an 
attach of ihenmitism at one tune, when alike exposure for a score 
of times leads to nn vuch result ?” 

Before 1 set linwn in writing the answer I gave him I wish you 
would read the following letters, as no doubt the authors of them 
will be interested in the same point. 

“ In November, 1892,” says the one, “ I had an attack of rheumatic 
fevei.and was coiifineo to my bed foi four week^, duiing which time 
I suffered feai fully. I had awful pains all ovei me ; my joints swelled 
up, and I was so helpless I could not raise iny haiiU to my mouth. 
After the fever left me I was exirem-ly weak, and so emaciated I was 
little more than skin and bone. A large lump, the size of an egg, 
formed on my elbow, and my fineets wc^re almost drawn out of joint. 
I cannot describe the suffering I had to beai. The doctor ordered 
me various medicines, and cod livr^r oil, but they had no eff-ci, Iti 
February, 1893 I rcrid in a small book about the remarkable success 
which had f iilowed the use of M olier S^iigei^ Syrup in cases nf 
rhemnatisoi, and got a bottle from Messrs. Leverett and Fiy, High 
Street. After taking it two weeks { w is better, and in about a month 
more all riienmatic pains had left me, and I vvas strong and well as 
ever. Yon may publish what I have said. (Signetl) John H. Kent, 
9. Randall Sneer, Maidstone, K nit, January 30th, 1895.” 

“For miny years,” says tlie otho, “I had been subject tn liver 
comulaint and indigestion. I was habitually heavy, we.ik, and weary. 
My appetite was poot, and all food gave me pain and fulness at the 
chest and around the sides. I had so much pain and tightness of the 
cheit that 1 could not endnie the pressure of my clothing upon it. 
Although not laid up, 1 was seldom free from piin or a sense of dis- 
comfort. In the summer of iS^3 I began to suffer with rheumatism, 
which affected mv arms and shoulders until I had not the power to 
lift niv hand to my head. 1 tried all sorts of liniments, embrocations, 
and rubbing oils, but got no benefit from any of them. 

In August, 1893, tny friend, Mi**-. Owen, told me how much good 
Mother Seigei’s Syrno had done her for rheuin iti«>m, and I got a 
bottle from the D ug Stoies in Si. Ann’s R »ad. In a few days ! was 
much belter, and in css than a month afterwards ail pain had left me ; 
and I am hapoy to say I have never had any return of the rheumatism 
since, but have eojoypf) the best of health in every respect. In com- 
mon thankfulness for my speedy aiwl wonderful deliverance, I willing- 
iy consent to the publication of this hunjed state'oenr should you 
wish m make that use of it. (S goed) (M^^s.) L S. Cole, 6, Albert 
Road, South Tottenham, London, August 16th, 1895.” 

Before answering the question of my fr-end Bales (who was a 
chronic rheumatic) I ask'^d h^n one ; “ Why does a lighted match, 
dropped into the road, die nut harmlessly, but when dropped into a 
hayrick, set up a confl igration ?” 

“ Any fool can answer that,” he said. “ Because in ihft one 
case there is nothing for tliK riit: to catch hold of, while in ttfe other 
there is.” 

“Exactly,” I responded. “Now see. Indigestion and liver com- 
plaint (the second consequent on the first) continue to produce a 
virulent poison in the bl-)od calle<l uric acid, practically insoluble In 
water. This acid, which is a solid, enters the tissues, and sets going a 
hot inflammatory fite. That is rheumatism. It does what a silver 
would — only the acid is a poison silvei. 

“ When the indigestion and the liver trouble are not very bad^ and 
the kidneys and sweat glands of the skin are acting faiily well, this 
acid is carried nut of the body about as fast as it is formed. £x« 
posure then brings on no rheumatism. But, per contra^ when the 
stomach and liver are in bad condition, tne acid forms fatter than 
the kidneys and skin can carry it off. 7 hen expose vmirself, get cold or 
wet, hamper the skin and kidneys still more, aod the poison acid 
spreads through your muscles and joints like the fire in the dry hay. 
Yon understand ? Very well. The longer the cause persists the more 
frequent the rheumatic attacks. That is why chronic dyspeplici are 
apt also to be chronic rheum.iiics. Fend off dyspepshs, or cure ic^ by 
the use of Mother Seigei's Syrup, and you and the rheiimatiim 
will have no dealings. Neglect it, and stififer every time you oatcb 
cold.” 

That was my answer to Bates, and he said there ueii|s4 h* 
senae in it. 
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Music for the Million! 


BEEOHAM’S 

MUSIC PORTFOLIO. 

The cheapest collection of Music 
ever issued. 

The Portfolio contains 240 of the 
most popular Songs and Airs of the day 
divided equally into S voltiuics the price 
of each of which is 3}^ annas post free, 
or Rs. 1-12-0 for the complete series: 
this price, it should be mentioned, docs 
not nearly cover cost, but the Portfolio is 
placed before the public at a loss as a fur- 
ther advertisement, if any were needed, 
of the fact that 



ARE 

“Worth a Guinea a Box,” 

The Portfolios are now ready, and, as 
only a limited number will be issued, in- 
tending purchasers are recommended to 
APPLY AT ONCE TO 

G. ATHERTON 4 CO., 

3, New China Bazar-street, 

CALCUTTA. 

Agents for THOMAS BEEOHAM, of 
St Helens, Lancashire- 

Terms : Cash with order : quantities 
of not less than one complete Portfolio, or 8 
volumes per V.P. P., if desired. 

“text BOOKS in'Inglish. 

By SARAUA PRA.SAD IJANICRIKE. 

ENGLISH PREPARATORY 
- COURSE 

■ For 3'<t Class. 

INDIA READERS NO. 3 

For 4ih Class. 

The above ‘are approved by the Central 
Text-Book Committee. 

INDIA READERS NO. 2 

For 5 ih Ct.A.s.s. 

INDIA READERS NO. 1 

For 6th Class. 

These books are of remarkably simple style 
and quite suited to Indian students. 

Out, Price 14 annas. 

SPEOIMEN PAPEBS AND ANSWERS 

On the English Entrance Course for i8xj7. 

To be had of 

S. K. LAHIRI & Co., 

College Square, Calnittn. 

Congress Sketches: A Review 

OF THE 

SPEECHES AND THE SPEAKERS 
AT THE 

Fourth Indian National Confiress 
Held at Allahabad. 

Ftprinted with additions and alterations from 
Reis fr* Rayyct 

With a portrait of Mr. George Yule, President. 
Sold by the publisher G. P. Varma, and 
At the office of the Advocate.^ at Luc Anow 
lor d Annas a copy, besides postage. 


Published on the i6th September iSgy 
Price : 

Cash Rs. 5. Postage, &c. Ans. 4. Per 
V. P. P. Rs. 5 Annas 6. Credit Rs. 6. 

AJT LVDl.TN JOURNALIST: 

Life, Lettdrs and Corraspondsncd 

OF 

Dr. SAMBHU 0. MDOXERJEIS, 

late Editor of “ Rets and Rayyct.''* 

r.v 

F. II. SKRINE, I.C.S., 

(Collector of Customs, Calcutta.) 

The Volume, unifonii with M<iokerjce’s 
1 ravels and Voya^'cs in if consists of 

more than 500 pag-^'? an*l coiu iiu'i 
I’OuruAir OF thl: hoc for. 
DIlDICAUKin ( r<i Sir W. W. iluiuer.) 

HIS I, IFF STORY. 

CORRESPONDENCK OF DR. S. C. MOOKERJEE. 
Letters 

to, from Ard.agh, Col. Sir J.C., 
to Atkinson the late Ml. E.F. r., c.s. 
t<i Baneijec, Babii Jyotisli Ctiunilei*. 
from Baneijee, the laic Revd. Dr. k. m, 
to Baneijee, Bahu S ii od ipiasad. 
from Bell, the Lite M.ijor Evans, 
fiom Bli.idd.inr, Chief of. 
to Biuaya Kiishna, Rij.a. 
to Chrlu, R.ii Bihadnr Ananda. 

to Chaiierjee, Mr. K. M. 

fiom Clailce, Mr, S.E.J. 
from, to Colvin, Sir Auckland, 
to, from Diiffenn and Ava, the Marquis of. 
from Evans, the Hoii’ble Sir Grlffiih H.P. 
to Ganguli, B ahn Kisari Mohaii. 
to Ghosc, B il)ii Naho Kissen. 
to Ghosh, li ibn K ill Prosaiina. 

to Graham, Mr. W. 

fiom (riiftin, Sir I.»epel. 
from Gnh.i, B.abn Suoda Kant, 
to Hall, Ur. Fiiz Edward, 
from Hume, Mr. Allan O. 
from Hunter, Sir VV. \V. 
to Jenkins, Mr. Eilward. 
to Jung, the late N.iwab Sir S>'ila'r. 
to Knight, Mr. Paul, 

from Kuight, the late Mr. Robert, 
ft 0111 Lausdovvne, the Maiquis of. 
to Law, Kumar Kiistodas. 
to Lyon, Mr. Percy C. 
to Mahomed, Monivi Syed. 
to Mallik, Mr. H. C. 

to M.uslou, Miss Ann. 
from Melha, Mi. R. D. 
to Mill a, the late Raja Dr. Rijendral ih. 
to Mookeijee, late Riji D.iklnnar.injit). 
from Mookeijee, Mr. J. C. 
from M’Neil, Professiir II. (S-in FianLisco), 
to, from Mtirshidabad, the Nasvab JJ ilia- 
door of. 

from N tyaratn.a, Mahainahapadhya M. C. 
troin Osborn, the late Colonel R aheii D. 
to Kao, Mr. G. Venkita App i. 

to Rao, the late S r T. M idh iva. 
to Ratiigan, Sir William H. ' 

from Rosebeiy, Eiil of. 
to, from Rout ledge, Mr. James, 
from Rnsseil, Sii VV. H. 
to Row, Mr. G. Syain ila. 

to .S islii, the Hon’ble A. Sishiah, 
to Smha, Bibu Brahm inaml.i. 

from So car, Dr. M.ihenclral il. 
from Stanley, Loid, <»f .\ldeiley, 
from, to Townsend, Mr. Mf'ifdiih. 
to Underwnorl, Capt un T. O. 

to, from Vimbdry, Piof-ssor Aiiniimis. 
li) Vencal iram iiii'ih, Mr. G. 

to Vizian igtain, Mah-n.ija of. 

to, from VV dIace, Sir Donald M ickenzie. j 
to Wood- Mason, the late Professor J. 
LETTER.S(& TELEGRAMS) OF CONDOLENCE, froiD 
Abdus Snbhan, Moulvi A. K. M. 

Ameer Uosse.u, Hoii'ble NawaliSyed. 
Ardagh, Colonel Sir J C, 

Banerjee, Babu Maninathanath. 

Baiierjee, Rai Bahadur, Shib Chunder. 

Barth, M. A. 

Belchambers, Mr. R. 

Deb, Babu Manaliar. 

Dull, Ml. O. C. 

Dutt, Babu Prosaddoss. 

Elgin, Lord. 

Ghose^ Babu Narendra K. 


Ghosh, Babu Kali Prasanna. 

Graham, Mr. William. 

Hall, Dr. Fitz Edward. 

Haridas Viharid is Desai, the late Dewam 
Iyer, Mr. A. Kt ishnaswanii. 

L Hilbert, Sir John. 

M.iho!n'*d, MouIvi .Syed. 

Mura, Mr. B. C. 

Muter, iJ ibn Sulli»«shnr. 

Monkerjee, R ij i P^'iiy Mohan. 

Mookerjee, B iim Suen lta Nath. 

.Mnrshid ibad, tlie N iw il) H iliadoor of! 

R nitledge, Mi . J<iiiies. 

R >y, 1? tbu E. C. 

R ly, B ibii Sirat Cliuodpr. 

Siny.il, B tbn Din.ibnodlio. 

S.ivitii Library. 

Tipper-a, llie liaia Tliaknr of. 

Vainb^ry, Professor ;\iin4Mms. 

Viziatiagram, the M ihai-ij-i of. 

POSrSCRIPT. 

After paying tlie expenses of tlie publication, 
the snrnins will be placed wiiollv ai the dis- 
posal of the family of the deceased man of 
letters. 


Orders to be made to tlie Business M inag- 
»*r, “An Indian fournalisi," at liic Bee 
Press, r. Uckoor Dull’:* Line, Welliiigion 
Street, Calcniia. 


OPINION ON THE BOOK. 

It is a most inlcrestiog record of the life of 
a remarkable man. — Mi. H. li ibington Smith, 
Private Secretary to the Viceroy, 5ih October 

1895. 

Dr. Mookerjee was a famous letter-writer, 
and there is a breezy freshness and originality 
about his correspondence which make it 
very interesting reading. — Sir Alfred W. Corfl, 
K.CI.K., Duector of Public Insiuciion, Bengal, 
26th September, 1895. 

ft is not that amid the pressure of harassing 
olTicial duties an Euijlish Civilian can find 
eitlier time or oppoiTutiiiy to p^iy so graceful 
a tribute to the inemoiy of a native personalky 
as F. H. Skrine h.is done in Ins biography of 
the late Dr. S imbhu Chunder Mnnkerjee, the 
well-known Bengal journalist (Calcutta : 
Thacker, Spink and Co.) ; nor are there many 
wlio are more worthy of being thus honoured 
than the late Editor of Reit and Rayyct. 

We may at any r.ite cor<lially agree witli Mr. 
Skrine that the stoiy of Mookerjee’s life, with 
■ill its lights and, sli.a<low-f, }s "preguaul with 
lessons for those (vim ilesiiV to kanw rh^^ re^^- 
Indi.a. 

‘ No weekly pan^r, Sktine tells ns, net 
even the Ilinloo Patrwi^ in us palmiest days 
under Kri>t.nU-vs P il, eoj lye I a xlegree of m- 
flnetice in -my w.iv lopr i ic:liing th.it which was 
soon aiuintvl by Rets and Rayyet, 

A mm of' large lieut and great qualiti- 
es, his de-itli ftom pneumonia in the early 
spring in the 1 isi ye.ir was a distinct and 
heavy loss to Indi.in jonrn ili.sm, and it w.i*, 
an a iinirable ide.i on Mr. SIcrme’s p irt to put 
Ins Life and L"tt'Ms nnon re«:)id — Tiie Time\ 
oj India^ (li niibiy) S ipltiuiiier 30, 1895. 

It IS i.nidy th It tlie life of ,m Indian jonrn.al- 
isl hecom vi w uiliy of publication j it is more 
r.ncly siUl ili u such a life comes to oe written 
by an Angio-Indian and a member of the 
Indian Civil Snvice. Bnl, it has come to 
p.iss iliat III the land of the Beiig.ili B.ibns, 
the life of at least one mm among Indian 
journalists h.\s been cons4ii'‘red worthy of 
being written by an Eifg'ishman. — The 
Madras Standard^ (Madras) September 30, 
1895. 

Tne late E luor of Rets and Ravyct was a 
prof miul student and an accomplished writer, 
wlm h.is left Ins m-nk on Indian jonrn. tlisin. 
In that he has found a Civilian like M*i. 
Skrine m lecoid the story of his life he is 
more fortnoale than the gre.at Kristodas Pal 
himself. — File Tribune^ (Lahore) October 2, 

1895- 

For much of the biographical m.itter that 
issues so freely from the press an apology is 
needed. Had no biography of Dr. Mookerjee, 
the Editor of Reis and Rayyct^ appeared, an 
explanation woula have been looked for. A man 
of Ins remarkable personality, who was easily 
first among native Indian journalists, and ii« 
many respects occupied a higher plane than 
they did, and looked at public affairs from a 
different point of view from theirs, could not 
be suffered to sink into oblivion without tome 
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atteniDt to pefpeintto h»s nipotory by the inual 
ex^jcdient of a “ life ” The difficulties common 
to all biotji nphers have in this case heeu in- 
creased by soncial circnmu inces, not the least 
of winch IS th ii the auth ir belo iijs to a differ- 
ent race froo loe ^onject. li is true that 
anion^ li i‘4l ili'U“ii there were m luv admirers 
of the le inied 1 ) »ctor, an I Ih ii he on his side 
iinderst«if»d the Koj*lish rh n trier as few 
foreijMi'*rs nod-rstand it. lint in spue of this 
and his remtrkible assimiliiion of Rnijlish 
modes of thought and rKpression, Dr. Moolcer- 
jec remained to the list a Hrihmtn of the 
Brahmans — a conservation tite best of his 
inheritance that vvms n ulnoi; bnt respect and 
approval. In cous“<|nence of this, his ideal 
biographer would have been one of his own 
disciples, with the s tme in»ierue<l sympathies, 
and traineil like hioi in Western leirmno. If 
Bengal had pnxlnced sn oi .inotlier in in as Di. 
Moolcerjee, it was lie who should have written 

his life. . . 

The biojrrapliv is w irmly appreciative 
wilhonl bein‘» n^e lle>sly I m l uory ; it 
on the whole a ro mji'Ue p etnre of the man ; 
and in the book there is o n a <lnll p 14''- 

A few of the l'‘iieis a ldie>»sed to Dr. M > 0 - 
keijee are of snch minot imo tri m •» in it iney 

iniuht have l)e»*n ooiitted ‘with advaiutij^, 

nor a wotd of Ins owo ktt»Ts .-o.ild have bM/»ii 
spared. T » s iv that he wiites nliom Uio R 1.;- 
lish is to siy wn ii is sii »rt of the irnih. Uis 
diction is easy and correct, clear and straight- 
forward, withont Oiieni il Inxnn nice or strivm*; 
after effect. Perhaps he is never so charmmi; 
as when lie is layinij down the laws of literary 
form to yonoo aspirants to fam*. The letter 
on pasjfl 285, for instance, is a delujlufnl piece 
of criticism : it is deln' plain-sueakinjj, and 
he accomplishes the difficnU fe it of icllin}; a 
would-be poet tint his piodnciions are not 
in the smillest d-jir^e poeny, without one 
may conclude, either ofTjndiiiK (be youth or 
rer»ressinu his ardour. 

For inoch more that is well worth leadins; we 
must refer read-r^to the voinnie itself. Intrin- 
sically It IS a mok woitli bovii* and reading. 
—The Pioneer, (.V'ahab id) O i. 5, 1895. 

The career of ‘‘An Indian Jonrnaiisl” as 
described by F. H. Skiine of the Indian Civil 
Service is exceedmijly inieiesinii;. 

Mookerjee's letters are muveU nf pure dic- 
tion which Is heiKlitene I by bis n**rvons style. 

The life has lieen told by Mi. Sknne in a very 
■lerasaiit manner an<l wliich slionld make it po- 
pular not <mli;/with Beniiibs but wuli all those 
jirho are^^ble^ to appreciate ijierit «nm ured by 
'bsleSv-io’n and imestness unspoiled by 
harihn^ss.--.rhe M nh^vno%<iil\n, (Madras) Oct. 

Tiie work leaves nothing to be desiretj 4 itftr 
io the way of completeness, or 

lifelike portrayal of cii.iract'*r, 

Mr. Skrio»» deals wuii his mteresMng subject 
with the nofailinj; imtiiu t of the bio^r iplier. 
Every side of Di. Mooke.jifie’s complex 


character is treated with 


sy'npji 


thy tempered 


'Mr. Skrine’s narrative cerraii'tly impi esses 
one with tlie individiialiiv of a ie»riatkable man. 

Mookerjee’s own ieiter-, show^ lint he had 
not only acquired a command bf clear and 
flexible English bnt that lie had aUo assimi- 
lilted that sturdy indepen<lence of thought 
and character which is supposed to be a pecu- 
liar possession of natives of Great Rntaiii 
His reading and the stores of tiis general in- 
formaliou appear to have been, f-onsidering 
his opporlnnitics, little less than niarvellMiis. 

One of the first to express his condolence 
with the famdy of the deceased wriier was ilie 
present Viceroy, Lord Rlgm. M<iokprjee ap- 
pears to have woo the aftection not only of 
the dignitaries wuh whom h'^ came in conlaci 
but ftlso of those in low estate. 

The impression left upon the mind upon 
laying down the book is th at of a good and 
able man whose career has been graphically 
portrayed.— The EnffUshman, (C.ilcuiia) Oc- 
tober 15, 1895. . T, 1 I 

The career of an eminent Bengali editor, 

who died in 1894, throws a curious light upon 
the race elements and here<liiary influences 
which affect ihe criticisms of Indian journal- 
ists on British rule., 

The “ Life and Letters of Dr. S. C. Moo- 
l^erjee.” a hook just edjted by a distinguished 
Civilian in Calcutta, takes us behind the scenes 
of iQcJian journalism. 

It is a nrrative, written with Insight ana n 


complete mastery of the facts, of how a ‘‘''v 
youth gradually grew init» one o the a o.r-i 
leadec-wriicrs in Bengal, and still more o. , l i- 
ally matured mto one of tiie faiiesi-minded 
editors ihai western educaiion in India has 
yet produced. If the training and experience 
winch develop me journalist in England are 
sometimes varied, they seem in India to have 
an even wider range. 

B It the (inject of this notice is to show how 
a greu Bengali joninalist is made ; spice for- 
bids ns to enter up m his actual peifiWm nice-,, 
fney will he found set form at 5 iitfi>:ieot 
leugrh, aod with oinch felicity of cxpi e-.sioii, 
Mf. Sknne’s admirable monograph. It is 
cn.ii.n ienstic of the nonle service to whicn 
Mr. Sknne belong-i, that such a bo<»k snonid 
h ive issued from its ranks. Dr. M »ok'!rj*‘e 
w.i-* no opitmi<*t. Qae of his brilliant bpeech'^s 
contained the following sentence India 
h.is neither the sod n«)r the el isiiciiy enjoyed 
by young an I vig irons com nnnities, but pie- 
sent the and rocks and deserts of an effete 
civiliz ition, hardly stirred to a semblance of 
life by a foreign occupition dozing over its 
e isily-g lined advantages.’* Tms w is true of 
the pte-Minoy lodia of 185*- If •'» 
longer tine of the Q leeo’s lodia of l895« 
owe It in no small m : isme to Indi an j un n iiisis 
like Dr. Mookerjee wliii have l.ibouied, am d 
soine misrepresentation, to q'iick’*n tn- 
“ it*mblance <if lif-* * into a living lealiiy. — I'ik* 
Times, (Loud 10) Octooer 14, 1895. 

"Il«PROVf!D UNOAUUraO” 

WATOa. R3. 7. 

G.ur.iata9d three Yei,r3. 

Strong, accnr iie, pretty, smill, open-faced, 
nick-*! silvern, kevi'*ss, snort winding, pif-ot, 
.SrVLIC IMPROVED UMDAUNF 
ED’‘watcn, with n ind setting ni^chanism, 
secoiidn Hid, f<ir D»ctois, ornament d bold 
dial, for R-*. 7 V. P, P. with an extia gi i-*-, 
spring, pieitv box and full mice y^'n-*’ 
guarantee. W irranted to stand tin* longb- 
est use. Rons mire tnin 28 horns with 
one winding. VVdl last a lifetime. E isdy le- 
p.iirable. Others sell at double onr rates. O le 
watcb free for the porch ise of 8 at a time. 
Mr. Jno. Dickson of H ipnt il Ridw.iy, from 
Ceylon says ; — ft k**'*ps splendid time and 
never stopped iltbongh it sustained bard 
knocks and jeiks. x Dr. H. Moore of Royal 
Artillery from Poonam dlee says : — I sold it 
for R-.. 16, X Pte. VV. Hopkins of Sussex R.egl. 
fro.ii O'lmlnm siys:— I b ive sold it for 
X M*^, T. B. Scott of P iina Opium De- 
pattineot says fiie watcb yon -tent me some 
seven ye-irs ago i«» still keeping very good lime. 

Jewelled Rin^ Re. 1-8*0. Real 
Silver Watoh Rs. 13. Raal 
Solid Gold Watch Rs. 24, 

Pretty electro cased gold chain R**. i-8 o. 
Fashionable el»*clro c ised G »ld Rmg set 
with scientific cliamoud^, Robins, Emeralds, 
at Re. 1-8-0. Mr. G. Smith, .S ‘It Inspector 
from Sanikiiiia, says ; “ A German valued 
the dianumd ring at Rs, ijo and ruby at 
Rs. 30.** Key winding, Government stamp- 
ed, solid silver hnnlMig case, Royal watch 
wuh extras and full three years* guarantee, 
for RS. 13. Pie. G H iwkes of 2nd Yoik Light 
Inf iiitiy from Pmandhar say.s : — For the first 
one I got Rs. 25 ; the second one I sold to a 
Sergeant for R-». 28. X Pie. H. C. Bishop of L. 
F. L. R'^gt. fiom Kiniptee says:— A Corporal 
offered Rs, 30 foi the very same watch. Geiule- 
men's open faced, keyless renl solid gold watch 
Rs. 30 ; ladies’ Rs. 24 ; both with extras and 
gimi.iiueed for 3 years. Mmd they are guran- 
tecd to be of real solid gold. No agents kept, 
all goods sent only by us from Bombay 
per V. P. P. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 


GENUINE HOMCEOPATHY. 
A CARD. 

Hera Chandra Ray Ch'audhuri, L M. S. 

Homoeopathic Practitioner, 

May bo consulted by letter or personally 
daily at his residence, 24, Mirzapore Lane, 
iiesr Creek Row, Cftlcutts. 


B. N. MOOKBRJBB & 00., 

Hardware aad General Merohante, 

IMPORTERS OF 
Agricnltuial luipleineuts, 

Enrineer’s & Carpenter’s Tools, 

Mill Fnniishers & Timber Merchants, 
CONTRACTORS. 

GENERAL A(;p:NTS and ORDER 
SUPPLIERS. 


Timner Yard— Ghiisery, 
Oifice I, Clive Row, 

Calcutta. 


Novelty in Ayurvelic Medioine. 

AraavBDio pharmacy.. 

3b, Lower Cnilp ire R i.iii, Foiudari 
B il (kn HI I, C ilcutta. 

Kvviraj N.\i;endr\ Nath Sen, Pnysician, 
Smgeo'i, Acconeneur, practises the Ayurvedic 
>y«.tem of medicine, after liaving obiainied a 
lioloma at the final examination of one of 
the G iverninent medical Insiiluiions of the 
country, 

SPECIFICS 
for all ordinary diseases, like Fever, Cough, As- 
thnu, Pniliisis, Diabetes, &c., including dis- 
f.is^s ni-mghton by iriegularities of kinds. 
Catalogues, roiitainittg full accounts of diseas- 
es and remedies, are transmitted on applica- 
tion, Piesrrioliniis, with or without medicines, 
■tput M every n iri of India and Ceylon, 
C toe Colony, and the British Ules, on receipt 
(by posi) of full accounts of diseases, 

rtioii-, inds of unsolicited Testimonials from 
every qn irter. 


CATARRH, 

Hay Fever, Oatarrhal Oeafliess. 

A NEW HOME TRE\TMKNT. 
gniTerers are not generally aware that these 
dise ises are contagious, or that they are 
ine to ibe presence of living parasites in the 
lining in‘*n1*>ranQ of the nose and eiistachian 
ini)e'>. Microscopic research, however, has 
Droved this to be a fact, an d the result is that 
a simple remedy has oeeii foriiiuiated whereby 
these distressing diseases are rapidly and per- 
manently cured by a few simple applications 
made at borne by the patient once in two 
weeks. A pamphlet explaining this new treat* 
ment is sent oiv receipt of 2 %^ itamp by A 
Hutton Dixon, 43 & 45 East Bloor St. 
TORONTO, Canada. 

Scientific American, 
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THE KINGE’S HUNT IS UPP. 

[ The foIlnwinfi[ songf is given by Mr. Collier in his “ Extracts from 
the Registers of the Stationers’ Company.” It is supposed to be the 
production of a writer called Gray, who was held in good estimation 
hy Henry VIII. and the Piotector Somerset, ’’for making certain 
merry ballads.” ] 

The hunt is up, the hunt is up, 

And it is well nigh daye, 

And Harry our king is gone hunting, 

To bring his deere to baye. 

The east is bright with morning light, 

And darkness it is fled ; 

And the merie home wakes up the morne 
To leave his idle bed. 

Beholde the skyes with golden dyes 
Are glowing all around ; 

The grasse is greene, and so are the treene, 

All laughing at the sound. 

The horses snort to be at the sport, 

The dogges are running free ; 

The wooddes rejoice at the merry noise 
Of hey tantara tee ree. 

The sunne is glad to see us clad 
All in our lustie greene, 

\iid smiles in the skye as he riseth hye. 

To see and to be seene. 

iwake all men, I say agen, 

•Be merie as you maye, 

iu>r Marry our king is gone hunting, 

' To bring his deere to baye. 


ONE TOUCH OF PIGSKIN. 

It has been said, and we’re prepared the statement to support, 

That racing is essentially a democratic sport. 

Though Prince, or Peer, or commoner its chief rewards may win, 

One touch of pigskin, as it were, makes all the country kin i 

And this, no doubt, is^why it is the land has lately seen 
A loyal outburst so widespread, so genuine, so keen 1 
The people love to see their Prince come down its sports m share, 
And loud his victory acclaim because the fight was fair. 

They know ’twai honestly fought out, clear in the light of day, 
Fought without feint or falsehood in the good old English way ; 

They know that ’ewas not money-bags that triumphed in this case-* 
The Prince himself had bred the horse which won the classic race, 
^heii, then, ’tis said bis victory has stronger made the throne, 

^^•Ithi gladly we endorse that view, for ’tis, in f icr, our own. 

We, too, believe those hearty cheers that rose from British throats, 
Have spr¥ed e loyal impulse from Land’s End to John o’Groats. 


For what is it the nation finds ? It finds a Prince content 

To occupy himself in ways no censor need resent. 

lU does not, like that other Prince across the North Sea’s waves, 

Proclaim himself a demi-god and all his people slaves 1 

He does not clank his scabbard as he rushes through the land ; 

He does not arrogantly scold or rudely reprimand : 

He does not cram down people’s throats opinions they abhor, 

Or stir the army’s passions up with whirling words of war 1 
Nn, his is that far safer rdle which flnds its work each day 
In tasks of well-arranged routine and innocent display ; 

He^ h.ippily, is quite content, discreetly debonair, 

The English people’s hopes and aims* and favoured sports to share. 
And that’s the reason, we repeat, we have not far to seek 
Why all those hats went in the air on Epsom Downs last week ; 
The people cheered, as only those in our free England can. 

Because their Prince has proved himself so true an Englishman 1 
— Truth, 


WEEKLYANA. 


The discovery, by Dr. Rdntgen, of unknown rays penetrating through 
opaque substances has been followed by another triumph of photo- 
grapliy. Tiiought-reader must now give way to thought-photographer. 
In a communicatioil^to the Paris Academie de Mddicin^ br. Baraduc 
affirms that he has 8tJ)»geeded in photographing thought. 
is simple. The per^.^n^^hnse working of the brain is to be repro- 
duced enters a dark room,^\;es his hand on a photographic plate, 
and thinks intently of the objebl thought. It must, however, 

be staled that most of the photog^.a^)hs taken are very cloudy, a 
few giving the distinct features of /'Arsons and the outlines of 
things. Dr. Baraduc is confident to produce, at no distant dale, a 
photographic image at a great distance. As an earnest of the 
extent of the marvel he expects to accomplish, it is related 
that Dr. Istrate, when going to Campana, declared lie would appear 
on a photographic plate of his friend, M. Hasden, at Bucharest. 
On August 4, 1893, M. Hasden at Buchaiest went to bed with 
a photographic plate at his feet and another at his head. Dr. 
Istrate went to sleep at Campana, at a distance of 300 kilometres from 
Bucharest, but before closing his eyes he willed with all his might 
that his image should appear on the photographic plate of his friend. 
And so it appeared. To outsiders, the plate shews a kind of luminous 
spot and ill us midst a trace of the profile of a mao. 

They are determined to find out the missing link between man and 
his progenitors of the forest. It is about two years that Dr. Eugene 
Dubois, a surgeon in the Dutch army in J iva, white stationed in that 
island, found separately, ernbeded in a volcanic tufa, covered by a 
thick deposit of river sand, at a depth of aiout fifteen yards, a 
skull, two teeth and a thigh bone. After an examination of these 
fossils, dark in colour, ihoroughiy petrifled, and embedded in a 
matrix so solid as to be removed with difficulty, he believed that 
they formed parts of a form intermediate between man and the 
higher apes, which he named Pithecanthropus erectus. Brought over 
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to Holland, they were examined at Leyden by Professor Virchow, 
Sir VV. H. Fowler, Sir W. Turner, Professor 0 . C. Marsh and other 
men «)f science during tlie meeting of the International Congress of 
Zoologists in September last. It is reported that, according to Profes- 
sor Marsh, 

“ There cannot be any doubt that the discovery Is a real one.^ The 
antiquity of the specimens is unquestionable. The deposit has yielded 
other fossils, which indicate that it was formed in the Pliocene Period 
— peiitaps about the age of the Siwalilc beds in India — in which, at 
present, no human remains have been found. To this period belong 
the so-called ‘Crags’ of our Eastern Counties. The skull is imperfect, 
the upper portion alone being preserved. In general character it 
resembles that of the rhinipanzee, and still more that of the gibbon. 
It is distinguished from the skull of the gorilla by the absence of 
cranial ridges, and from iliat of the orang-utan by its more elliptical 
-form— in scientific terminology, it is dolichocephalic, while the other 
is brachycephabc. The diverging roots of the teeth give them a 
simian aspect, but the crowns are less rugose than in existing anthro- 
poid apes. The femur (;i left one) is so like a human femur that the 
two could only be distinguished by a careful comparison. But the 
skull also differs materially from that of man. The result of the 
careful study which has been bestowed on the fragments of Piihectin^ 
thropus is summed up by the latest investigator stibstaiiiiHlly in 
these words — that the various specimens apparently belonged to one 
individual, that the creature was of the Pliocene age, that it was not 
human, but represented a form intermediate between man and the 
higher apes, and that its discovery is an event of the first importance 
to the scientific world." 

• 

• • 

At Christie’s, on June 13, eighty-two drawings and pictures belonging 
, to the late Sir Julian Goidsinid, M. P., realized 67,342/., or an average 
of over 820/ each. Of these, nineteen pictures fetched 54i455A namely, 
“Expectations," by L. Alma Tadema, R.A., gs. 1,950 
“Little Speedwell’s Darling Blue,’’ by Sir J. £. 

Millais, P.R.A., ... ... ... 1,400 


great rapidity as it passes round them. Thence the web passes 
through ‘developing’ and ‘fixing’ baths, and finally emerges in cut 
sheets ready fur binding. The letterpress is even ‘set up’ photo- 
giaphicalty by a kind of type-setting maihine so as to produce .i 
negative of each line automatically. It is said that a popular illnstiated 
monthly will, in all probability, be produced by this method befuie 
long." 

# 

The first day’s sale of the new half penny morning London paper, the 
DMly amounted to 397,000 copies. It is said that the propiietor, 
.Mr. Harmsworth, spent more than ;^2,ooo in producing trial numbers 
of the journal, hundreds of thousands of copies having been printed for 
the purpose of tearing the power, speed, and accuracy of the iiiachine«, 
No fewer than 13 Koe and Foster rotaiy machines were at work pro- 
ducing the journal from 2 o’ clock in the morning until late in the 
afternoon, which is claimed as a larger number than has ever been 
employed on any morning paper in the United Kingdom. It is also 
said that, as a printed product, the first number was free from fault, 
and it was out in time for the trains. 

• • 

Lloyifs Weekly Newspaper has attained the million circulation. 

• • 

Japan is described as a country of the little. The men measure no 
more than 5ft. 510., while the women are still smaller. “Japanese 
trees are dwarfed, and, in fact, nil Nature seems to be made in minia- 
ture. The chickens are all bantams, and the cats, with their bobtails, 
look like kittens, while the horses are mere ponies. The houses of the 
poorer people have but one storey, and the rooms look like those of 
dolls’ houses. The country, though big enough, is pretty rather than 
grand and you have beautiful bits rather than sublime landscape. 
It is the same wiih everything." 


“A Guarda Costa Riding Out the Gale,” by Clark- 
son Stanfield, R.A., ... ... ... 2,300 

“Einbatkation of George IV. from Whitehall to 
open Waterloo Bridge, June l8, 1817,” large 
sketch by J. Constable, R A., ... ... 2,000 

“Rough Sea," by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., ... 2,050 

“ Rockets and Blue Lights,’’ by Turner, ... 3,700 

» “Frederica Charlotte Catherine Duchess ofYoik,” 

\ by Sir W. Beechy, R..\., ... ... 1,400 

“ Portrait of a Lady," by J. H ’ppner, R.A., ... I, too 

“Mrs. Oliver and Sleeping Baby on her Lap,” by 

G, Romney, ... ... ... 3,100 

“ Lady^Vrith Shore,” by G. Romney, ... 2.000 

“ Miss fiarriei Shore," by G. Romney, ... ^ ... 2,750 

[j’fi'c^ontemplalion ; Portiait of Lady Har|<< fn," by 

G. Romney, ... ... 1,210 

A grand Landscape, view near Bafh, by T. Gains- 
borough, R.A., ... ... 3,100 

“ Dorothea Lady Eden,” by same, ... 5,000 

“ Mr. and Mrs. Delaney and Daughter," by same, 2,100 
“Charles Manners, fouith Duke of Rutland," by 

Sir Joshua Reynolds,! P R.A., ... ... 1,400 

“Barbara Countess of COjreniry," by same, ... 3.800 

“ Hon. Mary Monckion," by same, ... ... 7,500 

“ Mrs. Mathew," by same, ... ... ... 4,000 


Printing machines have been so constructed that they can print, fold, 
and cut off, after being folded, newspapers, and, when necessary, paste 
in, as they pass through the machine, supplements being inset. Many 
newspapers in England, Canada and Australia are printed in Messrs. 
R. Hoe and Co.’s stereotype web printing and folding machine. A 
single roll machine will ptint and fold 4 nr 6 page papers at 24,000, and 
8 or 12 page papeis at 12,000 copies per hour. The largest newspaper 
presses, the first of their kind, have been hmli by Messrs. Hoe 
for the proprietor of the New York World. Each of the machines 
will print, paste, cut, fold, and count 96,000 eight-page papers an hour, 
or 1,600 a minute. A new process for producing illustrated papers by 
photography is announced. It dispenses with engravings and “half 
tone” blocks and even with typography. An exliibition of the process 
was made at the Royal Society’s reception at Burlington House in 
Mftylast. An account says 

“ Reels of sensitised paper rush through machinery which may be 
compared in principle with the modern rotary web presses. The place 
n| typographic cylinderris taken by cylinders of transparent ‘negative,’ 
illmninated (roip the losidf, which ‘print’ the sensitised paper with 


“Another striking disillusion is to find the entire absence of colour 
or architectme, which one associates with the ‘far East.’ Houses are 
only built one storey high. This is owing to earthquakes. The average 
duration of a house in Japan is seven years. No houses are painted. 
Street after stieet for miles nothing is found but low, unpainted hnusei. 
The effect is not only dtsappointiiig but monotonous to a degree of 
depression. The cities look like busy overgrown villages, without 
beginning or end. Tiiere are no sidewalks and but few horse vehicles. 
Beautiful colour and aichitecture'do exist, but are the curiosities of 
the counliy.” 

Yet, there is not another country which in modern rimes made such 
rapid and remarkable progress as Japan. It beat China in war, and 
proved itself a Power to be reckoned with by the Powers of the West. 
Let ns now turn from the little Jap the giant-killer to the giant of the 
far East. Hear what the author, of “ * Ti-Ping-Tien-Kwoh,* the 
History of the Ti-Ping Revolution ” writes in his “A Cruise in Chinese 
Waters 

“ I felt bitterly enough to think that I had given up so much in order 
to lay iny bones in China— that distant, out-of-the-way, outlandish, 
OarPatiao country : that remote empire where the compass points 
smith instead of north ; wlieie men wear petticoats and women wear 
trousers ; where they shave the head instead of the chin ; where 
pockets are worn outside instead of inside the dress ; where bed 
morns are on the ground floor instead of np-stiiirs ; where shoes, 
nnibrellas, and lanterns are made of paper ; where wooden anchors 
are used for ships, which are built with square instead of pointed bows; 
where etiquette commands people to put on the hat instead of take 
It off ; wlieie iliry write will) a paint-biush instead of a pen; where 
they pray to devils much more earnestly than to gods; where rank and 
title, instead of being hereditaiy, is retrospective, and ascends to a 
man’s great-grand-mother, &c., instead of descending to his succes- 
sors ; and where, in fact, not to write a volume of the contrariness and 
diff-rence to European taste and custom, everything is gr^^tesque, 
upaide down and entirely opposed to Western civilization.’’, ** 

• 

• • 

In 1893, ^ Reading barber obtained £400 damages against the pro- 
prietors of the Hairdresser!^ Journal for a libel. Since then the journal 
published articles imputing that the statement made in the trial were 
false, and that if the defendants had been allowed to defend the action 
the result would have been different. This was resented by the barber 
as a second libel and he recovered another ;^ioq damages from the 
same defendants. 


DEAFNESS COMPLETELY CURED I Any person suffering 
from Deafness, Noises in the Head, &c., may learn of a new, simple 
treatment, which is proving very successful in completely curing cases 
of all kinds. Full particulars, inciudirtg many unsolicited testimonials 
and newspaper press notices, will be sent post free on application. 
The system is, without doubt, the most successful ever brought before 
the public. Address, Aural Specialist, Albany Buildings, 39, Victoria* 
Street, Westminster, London, S. W« 
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WE reprice the^despatch of the Secretary of State \o the Govei n- 
nient of India, regarding the appointment of the Additional Judge to 
the Madras High Court:— 

‘•I have received the letterofyour Government, dated 8 h jannary 
last, in which llie state of the files in the High Court of M i«ii.is was 
oiscuBsed. One of the remedies propose<l was the enlrnK fMn.“ni of the 
pecuniary limit of the City Courts jurisdiction from Rs. 2,500 to R<. 5,000, 
bjl your Excellency in Council has accepted the view of the Madras 
Govcininenl, that this would not aflf>rd adequate relief, nod that an 
addition! Judge is required to enable the High Court to clear off the 
accumulated arrears. For this purpose such a Judge will he wanted in 
the opinion of your Govrrument, as well as lire Governor in Couii<.il 
ff»r not less than three years, but your reconiin**u(l.iiir.u is that one 
should be appointed substantively by letters patent on the understand- 
ing that he wMl be absoibed on the next vacancy if the state of the files 
.then admit such a reduciiou. Having given the matter my best atten- 
tinn in Council, I accept your conclusion that a court consisting of the 
Chief Justice and only four Puisne Judges cannot be expected to dis- 
pose of the arrears, ana at the same time cope with curient business. 

I also agree that the suggested eiilargcin**^ of the City Courts jnrisdir- 
tion would not meet the immediate requiiemeots of the case. The 
appoiniment of an additional Judge is the only alternative, and having 
regard to the cnnsideiable period for which his set vices will be needed 
and the impossibility of making a temporary appointment by letters 
patent, I have come to the same conclusion as your Excellency in 
Council, namely, that the appointment should be m ide siibstanrively. 
Toe constitution of the Court requires that two of its me.mbers sh.ill 
be bat rislers while two must belong to the Civil Service of India. 

I hesitate, therefore, to accept your assurance that the adtliiional 
Judge, whether barrister or civilian, will be absorbed within tbtee 
years, but I am nevertheless prepared to sanction the appointment 
DU condition that no officiating appointment is to be made without 
leference to me, except in case of a second Judge taking leave 
when one Judge is already absent. It will facilitate the disposal of 
any such reference if a table showing the slate of the files Itotli of the 
High Court and the Cilv Court at the end of each calendar year 
is transmitted to this office with any explanation necessary for its 
elucidation as soon after the close of the year as is practicable. 

As regards the City Couit, I observe that the majority of the High 
Court Judges, including the Chief Justice, are in favour of its juris- 
diction being enlarged, and this was also the opinion expressed by Lord 
Cross in his despatch of the 7th J muary 1892, and reiterated in his 
telegram of the 23»d Febtunry 1892 The City Court has now been 
working for more than three yeais, and I uuderstand it has proved 
a success, and is popular witn the classes of litigants for whose bene- 
fit It was established. I cannot think the proposed extension of its 
jurisdiction would seriously prejudice the efficiency of the local H.ir. 
All the more Important litigation of the presideory town will continue 
to come to the High Court as heretofore. I therefore irquest that 
when an opportunity offers itself, such as the case of the Act of 1892 
coining up for amendment in other particulars, it may be taken, unless 
your Excellency in Council sees any strong reason to the contrary, to 
give effect also to the proposal to raise the jurisdiction to Rs. 5,000.” 


NOTES & LEADERETTES, 

OUR OWN NEWS 
& 

THE WEEK’.S TELEGRAMS IN BRIEF, WITH 
OCCA.SIONAL COMMENTS. 

The Tima strongly appeals to the Government to disregard the argu- 
ment of its cfprlcs and accountants and reconsider the Suakin decision. 
Victory by a reduced majority, it says, is sometimes more damaging 
than defeat and the timely withdrawal from the position taken up would 
strengthen instead of straining the allegiance of its supporters. The 
Tma urges the necessity of defining the Imperial obligations of 
India. 


That and all other protests, from all quarters, in India and England, 
have gone for nought. Reuter tells us it is decided ; Egypt fights and 
India pays. Perhaps, it is wise,— it is well, but not the less a pain ; 
India has no further claim on Old England’s justice, India’s is the 
v<ctim, and would be again ; her eyeballs burn and throl , but have 
tears. 


Mr. John Morley’s amendment, of which he gave notice, on iqth 
May, that it was not expedient to charge India with any portion of 
*he expenses of the Suakin axpedition, was rejected by the House 
*^f Commons by 275 against 190 votes. Lord G. Hamilton, in mov- 
his resolution reiterated the arguments used in his despatch of 
30th June. 

Mr. Morley, in moving its rejection, ridiculed the idea that the 
presence of the Mnhdi at Khartoum endangered the safetysof the 
Canal, and said the adoption of the resolution would cause 


I discontent, and especially when the Indians saw the case against 
Her M.ijesiy’s Government enunciated in the Viccroy^s masterly 
despatch. 

Mr. Maclean seconded Mr. Morley’s amendment. 

Mr. Baiinagri said the charge was unjust, and if adopted would cause 
discontent which would he impossible to gauge in London. India, 

I he added, had not the remotest interest in Egyi>t. 

Sir A Scoble and Sir W. Wedderburn both spoke similarly. 

Sir Michael Hicks Beach said lliat what was now proposed by the 
Government was no moie than what was proposed in 1885, but was 
coupled with a statement of future policy more favourable to India than 
was ever before made, India, he said, maintained that Egyptian affairs 
were rather of Impel ial than of Indian interest, and he never knew a 
responsible statesman advance a narrower view. The majority of the 
Council of the Secretary of Slate, who were equally entitled with the 
Goveinment of India to decide such a question, held that hut for the 
Indian Empire England would have no interest in Egypt, and it was 
therefore just that India should share in the cost of defending that 
interest. 

Although Mr. Morley’s amendment was rejected by a majority of 
eighty-five votes, Lord George Hamilton’s resolution was carried by 
a majority of 146 voles, 252 members iiaving voted in favour, and I06 
against it. Tweniy-one Unionists, including Messrs. Howies, Bartley 
and Gibbs, and leading members connected with India voted with the 
minority, and five abstained from voting. The entire press except the 
Standafd condemns the policy of Government as mean and paltry. 
Tlie Opposition is exultant at the diminution of the Government 
majority. 


Seven members of the India Council were in favour of charging 
India with the cost of the Suakin Expedition, and four against it, 
namely, Sir Donald Stewart, Sir James Peilc, and Messrs. Robert 
Hardie and LeMarchant. 


In the House of Commons, on July 6, the Hon. Mr. Brodrirk, replying 
to a question, said that no British Regiment had been ordered to 
advance to Dongola, but the British garrison in Egypt was available 
if the Sirdar requires it. Mr, Balfour, in reply to a question, said that 
Great Britain was lending some Staff Officers to Egypt free of charge, 
and was also bearing the cost of the transfer of British' ,0 Cairo, 

LobfnGULA’S son, Nyamanda, who is an actiue promoter of the 
present rebellion, has been chosen K'ng of M.uabeleland. Colonel 
Plumei’s column attacked the Malabeles on Sunday last, and 
after seven hours’ fighting exoclled them fiom their positioiij'^ jflici- 
ing a loss of 100 killed, and Ctiptuung 3,000 cattle and sheep. The 
loss on the British side was 23 killed and wmiirded. The British 
were at first repulsed, but finally drove the enemy out. The column 
is returning to Buluwayo, The Fi lendlies at Buliiway ) are becoming 
restless, and it is greatly feared that they will become disaftecied, 
Numbeis of while settlers are quiuing Maiabcleland, deeming the pro- 
spects of a livelihood there poor. 


Sir Hercules Robinson has been raised to the Peerage. 

During the discussion in the H-mse of Commons of the Foreign 
Office estimates, a debate if»()k place on Cieie, in course of which the 
Hon. Mr. Curzon said: “ Neither the Christians nor the Mussalrnans 
in Crete were like lambs, but both snff-red from bad Government.” 
Great Britain, he said, had acted in complete conceri with the Powers 
and no British isolated action was intended in tint quarter. He also 
informed the House that the Pone had agreed unconditionally to 
all the points pressed by the Ambassadors of the Powers. The 
vigorous action taken by the Foreign Consuls is tending to produce 
virtual peace in the island. 


The Czar, having recovered from his attack of j mndice, made a 
State entry, on July 4, into St. Petersburg. Tiie ceienumy was very 
brief and shorn of brilliancy. 


A STRONG movement among the Silverites is going on at Chicago 
in favour of the nomination of Senator Teller, who secured the Rcr 
piiblican convention which adopted the gold plaijorm. It is believed 
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that the dark horse may win. The Goldites maintain their reserve, 
hoping tn gain something from the chaotic condition of the parties. 
The Chicago Democratic Convention opened on July 7. Mr. Daniels 

Silveiite nominee, was elected temporary president of the Convention 

by a majority of 200 over Mr. Hill, Goldite candidate. The platform 
adopted demands the free and unlimited coinage of silver in the ratio 
of sixteen to one, and condemns the revival of the McKinley Tariff. 
The planks regarding the Cuba and Monroe docuine are not settled. 


Twenty-six cases of cholera and nine deaths occurred among the 
Egyptian troops at Wady Haifa on July 5 - Thice men of the North 
Staffords have died, one at Wady Haifa and two in the sanatorium 
camp at Gemai. The dl'icase has also broken out among the Egyptian 
troops at Assouan and Korosko. Up to the present five deaths from 
cholera have occurred among British troops on the Nile. The 
general health of the troops is excellent. 


An alliance of the Balkan States comprising Servia, Bulgaria and 
Montenegro has been agreed upon. 


The Berlin press, in bidding farewell to Li-Hung-Chnng, are matkedly 
coot, and express disappointment at the absence of any orders on behalf 
of his Government. 


The French Chamber of Deputies has rejected the Income Tax Bill 
of M. Donmer, Minister of Finance, by a majority of twenty-nine. 
The Government made the matter a question of confidence. 

Col. R. S. S. Boden-Powell, in command of the native levy in the last 
Ashiinti war, in his ** Downfall of Prempeh,” describes the expedition 
**a smile and a stick.” 


The Government enquiry into the charges of corruption and bribery 
against a Bengal Deputy Magistrate has resulted in a conviction of 
the innocence of the Baboo. Good. The service should, however, 
be above suspicion. 


Mr. Ebeneui Johnstone Barton, M.A., who came out to India in i860 
as a Bengal Civil Servant and retired in August 1887, is dead. By his 
will be has left ^£300 for the school at Jessore where he was Magistrate 
and Collector. Such legacies are a bond of union between the gov- 
ernors and the governed. 

pR. K. N. Hahadhurji, the chief native private practitioner, both as re- 
gards ability and the extent of practice, in Bombay, devoting himself to 
Indian Medical reform, is for some time trying his best, as the first in- 
stalment of that reform, for the separation of the civil branch of the 
Indian Medical service from the military. With that view he addressed 
a meeting in Calcutta, and at a public meeting held in Bombay in April 
last, he was elected to give evidence before the Royal Commission on 
Indian Expenditure and to place the matter before the British public. 
Dr. finhadhuiji left immediately for England. A letter enclosing 
copies of the resolutions passed at the Bombay meeting having been for- 
warded by the Chairman, the Hon’ble Pherozeshali M. Mehta, to Lord 
Welby, President of the Royal Commission, the Commissioners have 
requested Dr. Bahadhuiji “to favour them with a memorandum sum- 
marising the evidence which he would propose to put before them, in 
order that they may be able to judge whether it will be necessary to 
trouble him to appe ir personally before them.” The subject for in- 
vestigation by the Commission is a purely financial one, namely, 
“ the administration and management of the civil and military ex- 
penditure incurred under the authority of the Secretary of State in 
Council or of the Government of India,” and the Commissioners are 
doubtful whether the object of Dr. B;ihadhurji’s visit tn England fell 
within the scope of the enquiry. We are sure that, having gone to 
that extent, the Indian delegate will be able to shew that he is lor 
reform as also for curtailment of expenditure. 


Lady Burton, widow of Sir Richard Burton, dying on March 22, 
left personal estate of the value of 11,766/. She made a will bearing 
date Dec. 28, 1895, leaving various bequests to relatives and ap> 


pointing .Mr. W. A. Cooie, of the National Vigilance Society, and ’ 
two other persons her literary trustee*. They were to publish her auto- 
biography upon which she had been engaged and to continue the 
publication of her husband’s works and not to issue or allow to 
be issued one coarse or indecent word in connection with her 
late husband’s works. Her executors were further desired, to 
carry on, at the cost of her estate, any proceedings which might 
betaken at the instance of the Crown, or the police, or the Nn- 
tional Vigilance Society, or, these failing, of the executors them- 
selves, against any person printing or publishing anything objec- 
tionable in coiiiiection with the works of Sir Richard Burton. As 
the romantic wife of a romantic husband, she desired that after her 
doctor bad pierced lier heart with a needle, a mortim examination 
should be made and that she should be embalmed in order that her 
body might be kept ab ive ground by the side of her husband in the 
mausoleum tent at Maitlake. She also directed that she had bought 
adjoining the teot a vault for four bodies, and that two places were to 
be reserved in otder that if a revolution should occur in England 
that arrived at the desecration of the dead, the cufirns of herself and 
her husband might be lowered into the v.aulU 

The doctrine oi sub jtidice, held in such reverence and horror, instead 
of being an aid, is an obstruction to justice. It excludes information 
and discussion which may materially .assist nn enquiry. It is not always 
possible for parties in a case to hunt up all available evidence. 
If, therefore, it be the object to arrive at the Irirlh, it is folly to 
shut out ouiside criticism. A tolerant ioterpretation of the doctrine 
was given in the recent Muswell Hill murder trial. Qn an appli- 
cation for a rule calling upon the printers and publishers of the 
Daily Mail and the Sketch to shew cause, why, for having published 
a paragraph commenting on the pending trial, they should not be 
committed for contempt of court, the Lord Chief Justice of England 
refused it nn the grounds that to discuss the paragraph in court would 
be to increase its prejudicial effect, and that there was no ground for 
imputing any malice to the writers, or for supposing that they had (he 
least Intention to prejudice the fair trial of the defendants. He, 
however, was not entirely free' from the prejudice of the doctrine, and 
accompanied his refusal with the intimation to those charged with pro- 
viding news for ^he benefit of the nation, that it was their duty as well 
to give no cuireocy to statements and comments which might be preju- 
dicial to any person awaiting trial, or in regard to any matter which 
might be awaiting adjudicatinn in a court, whether civil or criminal. 
He further gave the warning thrirt any attempt on the part of any 
journalist to infringe that rule would be promptly visited with 
punishment. We may add that the very large powers which the 
courts claim, ought to be a safeguard against their free and constant 
exercise so long as the doctrine is not knocked on the head^ 


The Judges of the High Courts in India are not decked in wigs and 
the native Judges of the Bengal High Court have for sometime done 
away with the dignified turband. The Vakils too find it an incon- 
venience if not .a disgrace to carry the shamla on their bead when 
addressing the Court. Most of them cut their hair small and cover 
only half their head. This too intei feres with the free flow of argument. 
The V.ikilii’ Associaiioo, therefoie, opened the current ofiicml year 
with an application to the Judges for permission to wear stuff gowns 
and to discard the ^ 

A GENTLEMAN thief, a Chakravartl, was sentenced, on Wednesday, 
by a Bench of Honorary M.ngisirates, in the Calcutta Police Court, 
to one year’s rigorous imprisonment. He was caught while he had 
just extracted a silver watch with gold chain from the breast pocket 
of another gentleman, a Banerjee, in the Court of the first Judge of 
the Small Cause Court. The respectable pick-pockets are on the 
increase. They are a pest to society and deserve to be severely 
punished. At a preliminary marriage feast in a native house, at the 
last marriage season, a doctor was relieved of his watch and chain 
by this gang. They equally made themselves free with the gold watch 
and chain of an editor at a prise distribution in one of the educational 
institutions presided over by the Lieutenant-Governor. The Police 
seems powerless to put them down. An occasional detection or punish- 
ment cannot extinguish the species. At a marriage party, three of 
these were subjected to the punishment reserved for thieves by society, 
on their being detected, not in the commission of any offence but as 
of tbe Doiorioui band. 
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crops. A break-dowii of water supply comes sud- 
denly upon us, without, indeed, any such warning 
as a rise in prices in a scarcity of food-supply. 
There is, again, no accumulated stock of water to 
draw upon; nor, if there were, could water be con- 
veyed on a large scale to the distressed area, or 
at a cost equal to that of the transport of food 
grains in a season of famine, Then, also, in an 
abnormally dry season, even if pure water does not 
fail outright, there is the certainty of people being 
forced to resort to polluted tanks and wells. Dis- 
ease, therefore, in all its manifold shapes, is sure 
to breakout at such times. Fully alive as the Ben- 
gal Government is to these considerations, it does 
not require to be told that, to initiate effective action, 
the question must be dealt with systematically. 
What is wanted, therefore, is a definite scheme for 
permanent results, and not a suggestion for tem- 
porary relief. Sir Alexander Mackenzie accordingly 
has ordered an enquiry how far municipalities and 
villages containing mure than 100 houses possess 
an adequate supply of wholesome drinking water 
and how to meet the requirements. This is a practi- 
cal commencement. The existing state of things 
must be definitely probed before launching into re- 
medial measures. Sir Alexander Mackenzie does 
not require to be told how difficult it is to ensure 
correctness of work in this line. There are tanks 
and tanks, and wells and wells. Second-hand in- 
formation should not be relied upon, nor should ig- 
norant chowkidars and head-constables or writer- 
constables be told off for the duty. Statistics gathered 
perfunctorily are always worse than useless, being, 
in fact, positively mischievous. 

It goes without saying that the task of giving 
Bengal a perennial supply of pure water is a heavy 
one, and that a very large expenditure will be re- 
quired before even appreciable results are produced. 
We need not wait for statistics for coming to this 
conclusion. The existing sources towards that end 
are private liberality, loans under the Land 
Improvement Act, funds raised by Union Com- 
mittees under section 18 of the Local Self-Gov- 
ernment Act, and lastly the Road cess. Sir Alex- 
ander Mackenzie believes that all these sources 
are insufficient, taken singly or collectively, Kven 
if the receipts from Road cess be increased by such 
supplemental sources of revenue as pounds, ferries, 
education, and medicine, the District Boards will 
not still be in a position to do anything for water 
supply. 'Fhis is, no doubt, a very desponding view 
of the situation. We think, however, that Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie is not wholly right. The 
source of private liberality, in a country like India, 
is not to^ be despised, [)articularly when there are 
rcligious incentives for awakening it into commend- 
able activity. It is admitted that in times past, 
land-owners of all grades wt^re active in increas- 
ing the supply of drinking vv.iter all over the 
country, and that a large pn^fjortion of existing 
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tanks and wells is due to their munificence. The 
religious sentiment which inspired these works has, 
it is said, become weaker than it was. The 
forced labour also by which many of these were exe- 
cuted is no longer available under the altered 
state of things brought about by mass education on 
the one hand and curtailment of the powers of 
land-owners by the Penal Code and the 
Criminal Procedure Code. Then, again, more 

ostentatious forms of benevolence have come into 
fashion, seriously competing with local works of 
charity. We believe the Government estimate 
of the force of every one of these reasons is 
open to correction. The incentive derived from 
repeated injunctions of the Hindu Scriptures, 
though weakened by the godless education of 
our schools and colleges, has not been weak to the 
extent imagined. English education has touched as 
yet a very small portion of the population. There 
are land-owners in the mofussil, of both sexes, who 
still believe, as their ancestors did in their days, 
that of all forms of piety, the excavation of tanks 
and wells, and their dedication, with proper religious 
rites, to the use of men and beasts treading on land 
and of feathery creatures ranging the air, are pro- 
ductive of considerable merit both here and here- 
after. The sentiment is not wholly dead that made 
Maharaja Kirti Chandra Bahadur of Burdwan par- 
don, and reward with re-employment, a superior offi- 
cial of his establishment, who had embezzled a large 
sum of money, upon learning that the man had spent 
the whole of it in excavating a large tank in 
his native village. The time has not come when 
imitators, however few, cannot be found of the grand- 
father of tile late Babu Prankristo Chowdhury of 
Chandernagore, — the first patron of the Bengali poet 
Bhdrat Chandra, — who, casually over-hearing in course 
of a journey the complaint of certain village matrons 
about the distance from which they had to fetch water 
for domestic purposes, dug a tank covering an area 
of about a hundred biggahs, in the village called 
Nashibpore within half a dozen miles of Serampore 
along the road leading to Seakhala and Pdtul. The 
fact is, the sentiment is still in existence in the Ben- 
gali mind. Unfortunately, certain circumstances to 
which we shall presently refer have combined 
to keep it in a dormant state. Statesmanship is 
required to awaken it into a living force. Those 
circumstances have their origin in the alteration that 
has come over our manner of living. The citaded 
of conservatism has surrendered to the forces of civi- 
lisation. Tastes have been imbibed that are costly to 
gratify. There have been improvements in food and 
drink, dress and manner of locomotion, the houses 
we live in, and the furniture we need for comCi^t and 
luxury. A hundred years ago, the personal ex- 
penses of a millionaire in the mufussil came up 
to a figure so low that it would not suffice to-day f<>r 
an ordinary gentleman of the middle class, not for- 
getting the change that the rupee itself has under- 
gone in value. The houses that sheltered our grand- 
sires, — those, that is, who witnessed the political revo- 
lution in Bengal, — were for the most part of bamboo 
and grass. Or, if made of brick and mortar, they 
were so low and illventilated, with their bulPs eye 
apertures doing duty for windows and door-frames 
seldom going beyond five feet six in height, that 
nobody would now think of willingly passing a week 
within them. Look at the quantity of Burma teak 
that is now annually consumed in the construc- 
tion of bouses ! Look at the quantity of Sylbet 


lime is^sold at Calcutta for use in the same published in more than one cheap print of the day. 
direction ! Look at the department of upholstery Then, again, by the side of land-owners and money- 
or of tailoring. What changes, what costliness, lenders of note, contributing, amid circumstances of 
have come over within a few decades ! Formerly, widespread publicity, thousands of rupees to some 
carriages and cabs were a luxury with a very scheme devised by some eminent official and nursed 
few. They have now become a necessity with most, by others of his class with whom his relations 
Our people are fast losing the power of walking are cordial, and rewarded for those very contri- 
long distances without fatigue, for which many of butions with honours equal to those of the famous 
them were formerly noted. The introduction of tram- houses of Burdwan and Krishnagore, another, 
cars with their cheap fares has already made walking even when he has the means, does not feel disposed 
a vulgar exercise or the sure indication of an absence to spend a few hundreds on such a prosaic and 
of respectability. Add to the expenses incurred in dull object as a tank for the benefit of a few 
these various directions, the costs of education and hundreds of his fellow beings. Even if noticed 
medicine. School fees with the price of stationery and by the ‘'especial” of some inferior print, the cir- 
books for a single child belonging to the middle curnstance fails to excite any interest among neigh- 
class, would come up to a figure really startling to hours or abroad. P'ully sensible as the Lieutenant- 
compare with what was incurred by a wealthy zemin- Governor is of the change that has come over the 
dar a century, or a century and a half ago, iipf)n a spirit of charity in Bengal, it is not necessary to 
dozen lads of his family. The charges of the doctor, dilate on the point further. 

for attendance and drugs, on a single patient, killed or It would be the height of folly to hold the pre- 
cured, reach a' total that sufficed to remunerate a Kavi- sent administration responsible for the change of 
raj of the last century for attendance upon and medica- which we speak. The inevitable tendency of civili- 
liori of a whole family of invalids from year’s end to sation is to multiply the comforts of life and make 
year’s end. Consider next the expenses of marrying living expensive by creating a taste for them. It 
the daughters of respectable families. There has been is a mistake to suppose that Manchester cloths and 
such a rapid increase of expenditure in this direction Birmingham cutlery are forced upon a people by the 
that the fear is almost legitimate that if the leaders thunder of British iron-dads. People have only 
of society do not move in time, the day will soon come to see in order to like them, and liking them they 
when the birth of a daughter in a family of gentle must exert for having them. Apart, however, from 
blood will be looked upon as an unmitigated curse, this necessary increase of expenditure which an im- 
Without pursuing the subject further, we do not provement in tastes must bring with it, and for 
hesitate to say that it is this enormous increase of which administrative agencies can never be held 
expenditure in every direction, and not a real weaken- responsible, there is this much for which one may 
ingof the religious sentiment that stands as a stumbl- honestly contend that, for the change that has come 
ing block in the way of private liberality effecting over the direction of national charity in Bengal, or, 
anything considerable towards gratifying the almost for that matter, in India, the responsibility solely 
universal want in Bengal of good drinking water rests with the Government of the country. Eng- 

iii seasons of unusual drought lishmen frequently forget that India, in spite of 

The suggestion that land-owners in past times had her railways and telegraph wires, and telephone 
recourse to impressment for executing works of cords, and irrigation canals, and steamers and flats 
this kind, can scarcely be supported by authentic propelled by steam, is still a primitive country. The 
history. Our own information, derived from careful time has not come for the introduction here of the 

enquiry, is that the large tanks with which a consi- latest ideas of western reformers. Hundreds of wants, 

(lerable portion of Bengal, that is to this day more immediate aiicl imperious, stare one in the face, 
known by the name of Rarh, is dotted, were ex- than those which are proniinently brought before the 
cavated during .seasons of scarcity, when labour, view imcler official inspiration or encouragement, 
cheap as it always was, was very much cheaper. The Where the main body of the people are in want of suclt 
usual rate of remuneration was one cowrie (one- a necessary of life as a copious supply of water, a 
eightieth of a pice) /or one basketful of earth raised, costly sanatorium on a Himalayan peak for a few 
Notwithstanding the Famine Code, famine has not invalids or restless spirits on the spree, or a wide- 
become a' thing of the past with us. On the other spread organisatioii engulphiiig lakhs upf)n lakhs of 

hand, failure of food crops, total or partial, comes rupe*es for providing vvonuui with medical attend- 

upon us more frequently, or at shorter intervals. The ants f)f their own sex, or any other institution 
price of labour at such seasons goes dovvn, and vvhose existence is justifiable more on sentimental 
land-owners, if so minded, can avail themselves of ih.iti practical reasi^ns and which swallows up the 
such cheapness for works of tliis kind on a large availal)le charity of the land without returning a corres- 

ur small scale. Tliat tfie cle^sire is fiot cherished, ponding benefit, must be held to be pure luxuries. 

due to the same circumstances that have con- If all these be swept away tomorrow, nobody will 
"ipired to partially deaden the religious incentive, be a loser for it, except, perhaps, some enthusiasts 
Besides those already mentioned, there are others that live upon their hobbies. It is open to Sir Al- 
that are connected with what Mr. Risley happily exandor Macketizie to inaugurate a wholesome 
adverts to as the introduction atnong the peo(>le of reform in this direction. Let but the word be spoken 
more ostensible forms of benevolence. L(»cal fame, that titular distinctions, in Bengal at least, shall no long- 
even when obtainable, no longer satisfies our country- er be conferred tor expenditure on projects of luxury, 
men. To cite a telling instance that will be rernem- within six months perceptible results will have been 
bered by many ; a nazim of the jeypore durbar achieved in the direction most needed. The excava- 

could not visit his poor mater {\i Chinsura and tion and re-excavation of tanks and wells will begin in 

promise, instead of immediately paying down as most right earnest. The religious sentiment, aided by the 
people would have done, the magnificent contribu- stimulus of ambition, will promptly accomplish what 

fion of Rs. 10 in aid of its funds, without his friends the State can never hope to do by even a liberal 

trumpeting forth the deed of charity through letters grant in the budget every year. District officers 
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should be instructed to mix more largely than now 
with Hindu and Mussulman magnates within their 
respective jurisdictions. With a knowledge, at once 
first-hand and accurate, of the requirements of the 
people such as the projected statistics cannot fail to 
turnish, Magistrates and Collectors will be able to 
do much in the way of suggestion and advice. 

NOTICE OF BOOKS. 

composed by Amvika Charan Mukcrjee, b.a., b.l., pub- 
lished by Atul Krishna Goswarain, from 11, Maheadranath Goswa- 
niiri’s Lane, Simla, Calcutta. 

This is, as its name suggests, a collection of poems on various 
subjects. Bound in pleasing yellow, it consists of 241 pages. 
The get-up is not bad, considering the price. The short preface 
cells us that the book is given to the reading public not by the 
author himself, but by one of his quondam pupils charmed by the 
pieces it contains. In these days when so many immature writers wish 
to see their compositions in print, one cannot sufficiently commend 
the author for his unwillingness to appear before the public al- 
though many of Ids pieces arc unquestionably specimens of good 
pf'ctry. 

The chief characteristics of the pieces, as they appear at the first 
sight, arc lucidity of thought, sweetness of versification, naturalness 
of description, and the power of drawing lessons of deep import 
from common things. Nowadays, mysticism, or rather, unintclli- 
gibility, determines the excellence of Bengali poetry. Bengali 
Byrons and Scotts, without at all displaying the qualities of Byron 
and Scott, liberally indulge in the myticism of Shelley and Words- 
worth. In imitating, our poets imitate only this and other faults. 
In their English exemplars there is mysticism or incohercncy of 
idea alone, but in the Bengali poets there is a mysticism of lan- 
guage also. We are glad to see that Babu Ambika Charan is not 
guilty of the usual vice of his contemporaries. His mea:iing can 
always he got with case. The melody of his lines is almost fault- 
less. His descriptions, again, arc not unoften charming. 

The pieces, in the present collection, can be distributed under 
three heads : Original compositions. Adaptations, and Translations. 
In some of the original pieces the author bewails the loss of a dear 
wife. A deep tone of grief pervades them. Coming out of the 
heart, these expressions of a passion, really felt, are sure to be 
pronounced beautiful by every reader of feeling. They betray 
the keen sense of personal loss that sometimes reminds us of pass- 
ages in Tennyson’s In Mmoriam, Some of the pieces have the 
S4mc passion, though not the same metaphysical tone and consola- 
tory balm as those of Tennyson. They have not the sustained 
srorn of Shelley’s Jdonais, nor the cold, tender regret of Milton’s 
Lyadai, Compared to Milton’s sonnet to the Memory of his se- 
cond wife, one cannot but say that Mihon’s lamentation, full of 
classical and mosaic allusions, is, to a great extent, unnatural. Babu 
Ambika Charan’s lamentations arc more natural because they are the 
outpourings of a heart really pierced and lacerated. It redounds 
to the sincerity of the poet that, as a husband, he has not married 
again. His loss being irreparable, his ideal pleasure, in his own 
words, will be, — 

“Bhiviy 5 bhavand tar, 

Sudhiva premcr dhar, 

• • • • 

and 

“Kdraana kicchui ndi, 

Kevala ihdi chdi, 

Jwaliyd jwaliyd kari jivan ydpan.” 

The anguish here is keener than what is expressed by the line 
“ I waked, she fled, and day brought back my night.” 

His reason, for not marrying, is thus expressed in his own fine 
lines, — 

“ Bdlyera pranaya, hdya, 

Bhuld ki kakhana ydya, 

Bddiyacchc sc pranaya hridayera sane ; 

Misiya sonita sange, 

Pasiydcchc angc ange, 

Chdhilcyi bhulibdre pdri vd kemane ? 

• • • 

“ Yatane bhdviyd dni 
Pfcmert murati khdni, 

Hridaya sonite tare karecchi poshana ; 

Aji tdra'singhdsane, 

Vasdiyd anya jane. 

Vale kind sc i^jurati diie visarjjana ?” 


Intellectual giants are not unoften seen to be moral pigmies. 
We have seen men held to be learned and wise, rushing in old age 
to bring another bride before the time of mourning ends. To 
them the poet gives this golden advice : — 

“ Ye jana hdrdya nidhi, 

Puna ki re tdre vidhi, 

Sdgara sinchile tdhd miUya kakhana f 
Lobhe yevd punardya, 

Sdgara sinchite ydya, 

Bhdle tdra kdlakuta mile re takhana.” 

Space docs not permit us to show the excellence of all such 
pieces. Wc cannot refrain from saying that his address to his 
motherless boy is quite original and full of tenderness. 

Some of the original pieces are occasional, as the “ Vivah* 
Upahara.” It is a worthy present by a poet to a friend. Who 

will not be pleased by the healthy view of woman’s heart the poet 
takes ? That heart, the poet says, is like the deep ocean, whose 
caves bear full many a gem of the purest ray serene. 

The “ Surya-Mandala,” or encomium on the well-known 
Tarak Chandra Paramanik of Calcutta, is not, we arc sorry 

to say, above mediocrity. It has all the exaggerations which 

characterise the general run of Bengali odes of this kind. 

The “ Prabhata-Gan” flnely paints the morning, scene 
and the patriotic feelings of an Indian author. The “ Trisrota- 
Tira”or “on the banks of the Trisroca,” betrays, no doubt, 
considerable capacity for describing nature. But morals drawn 
at every step mar the beauty of the poem. “To the Magician ” 
is a fine specimen of its kind. The poet shows that the world, its 
flowers, bees, birds, the evening sky, women, boys, 5 cc., Sec , 
are all great magicians. The delineation of the charms that women 
and boys have, reveals the author’s psychological insight. The 
“ Kamini Kusum,” too, is a fine linlc bit. The poet’s eye, in a 
fine frenzy rolling, sees in the most humdrum objects qualities 
unseen by others. Who does not sec the sun shine in the 
heavens every day, and who docs not breathe the perfumes the 
air brings f Yet Vyasa draws a truth of deep import from these 
commonest of occurrences. He makes use of these to illustrate 
the silence with which the good man does his work, 

Abruban b^ti surabhirgandhah sumanasdm suchih, 
Tathaivavydbaran bhdti vimalo bhdnuramvarc. 

“ Wafting the breath of sweet spring flowers, 

Softly the breezes blow ; 

In silence, too, the bright sun showers 
His rays on all below : 

And thus they bless the passing hours, 

Without parade or show.” » 

(Rendered by Mr. O. C. Dutt, in the Natimai Magazine of Decem- 
ber, 1893.) 

No wonder, therefore, that Babu Ambika Charan secs in Kamm 
flowers, the virtues of chaste ladies. As to his “ Vidhava-Vivtha, 
he is not for the remarriage of widows and, therefore, he is an 
opponent of Pandit Vidyasagar. The gist of his argument is that 
widow-marriage strikes at the root of that sacred Pativratya which 
is the glory of India. The land of Bharata has never hankered 
after carnal pleasure. The legislation of the Rishis essayed to en- 
noble the soul. The very sovereignty of Heaven— the status of 
Indra--was pronounced by them to be bell. Their ideal of feli- 
city is much higher. It is nothing less than absorption into the 
Supreme Soul and attainment of Immutability. Why arc our so- 
called social reformers so bent upon securing the gratification of the 
“secondary appetites ” of human nature ? The late Bankim Chandra 
Chattcrjcc refuted Pandit Vidyasagar by using a similar argument. 
There are keener and more unbearable miseries ts^nd us. 
Vidytsagar’s heart melted o ily at the thought of the misery felt by 
widows,— a misery that is scarcely a subject for agitation. The 
reason why the Pandits could not maintain the field against Vidya- 
sagar, for he is believed to have scored a triumph against them, ts 
that they argued neither from sentiment nor from common sense. 
The question was discussed from only the scriptural point of view. 
They tried to twist in their favour the meaning of the cele- 
brated couplet of Parasara by dialectical acuteness. They could 
not urge Bankim’s arguments. To them it was nothing that 
the number of women in India exceeds that of men J*''®*'** 
times, whence widow-marriage would rob virgins of hus- 
bands. This is not the place to raise the discussion. But wcare 
turc that Any one who reads the piece on this subject in the volume 
before us will pronounce the poet’s sentiments to be correct, i 
poet docs not reason. It must be borne in mind that the sphere 
of poetry is not the same as that of polemic discussion. 

The two long pieces “on the marriage of Rati” and “the Selr-cnoi 
ofSaudamini” cannot be reviewed within the space wc have a 
command. Wc can unhesitatingly say that they arc m unwortny 
of Babu Ambika Oiiran’s genius. 
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Of clwtdapCKtions, chat of Goldiniicli’s Htrmit it not 10 fine ai that 
of Kaiidtsa’s sloka — 

Casing aaha y^ti kaumudi, 

Saha meghena cadit praliyate $ 

Pramadd pativartmagd ici I 

Pratipannam hi vichetanairapi. 

Those of three unclaimed slokas in the four last pages of the 
volume arc excellent. 

The translations from various celebrated Sanskrit poets arc all 
well executed. As tlicy are done in verse, they could not but 
be free. But this enhances their charm, for the curse of Bahcl, it 
should be remembered, has fallen with peculiar heaviness on poets. 

OUR LONDON LETTER. 

June 19, 1896. 

Imperial Parliament, — House of Lords, Since my last, Lord Salisbury 
has delivered two important speeches, one on our position in 
Egypt, the other on Dr. Jameson. In the former he laid down, 
with his wonted lucidity, our exact policy in the forward move- 
ment to Dongola. Dongola is our present objective, and Sir H. 
Kitchener — the Sirdar of the Egyptian army— has a free hand to 
act as he deems proper. So far the victory of Firkct, and the 
occupation of Suarda, have raised the military reputation of the 
Sirdar. At Dongola there is to be a pause, but Lord Salisbury was 
careful to explain that financial considerations only prevented 
an immediate advance to Khartoum. Once the Egyptian and 
British flags are floating on the battlements of Khartoum, it will be 
felt the base and ignominious abandonment of the illustrious 
Gordon has been avenged. 

As to Dr. Jameson, Lords Ripon, Kimberley, and Rosebery were 
anxious to force the hand of the Government, as to the enquiry 
promised by Mr. Chamberlain in the House of Commons. 
But Lord Salisbury resented any action that would at present 
imperil Jcmcson*s chances of a fair trial, and it passes belief 
that the three noblemen I have named should, for the sake of a 
party manceuvre, suggest any step so thoroughly foreign to the innate 
love of Englishmen to sec fair play. 

Vou will sec Jameson and five of his officers have been com- 
mitted for trial by Sir John Bridge — the chief magistrate of London. 
The other nine have been liberated, and it is said they return 
at once to Bulwayo to assist in restoring order in Matabclcland. 

It was very like Jameson’s heroic nature that he instructed 
hii Counsel, Sir Edward Clarke, to say he accepted the entire res 
ponsibility, and that he alone was answerable for any infraction of 
the law that may be brought home to liitn. 

House of Commons , — Things arc not working smoothly. On 
Monday Mr. Balfour called a meeting of his supporters at the 
Foreign Office which was attended by between 300 and 400 Union- 
ists. He explained the impossibility of prolonging the session beyond 
the week ending the I4tli August, and the strong repugnance the 
Government feic to carry the Education Bill by “closure by 
compartinciics,” although they had the baneful precedent set by 
Mr. Gladstone in order to carry his now defunct Home Rule 
Bill. Wlut then was to be done? The proposal is that when the 
House rises in August, there should be a simple adjournment to 
about the Ijtli of January, when its whole time would be given 
for six or seven weeks to the Eilucation Bill. Naithcr the “ Times ” 
nor the “Standard” approves this arrangement. But the bulk 
of the Unionist members see in it the only vvay of being extricated 
from the impasse into which things have drifted. Undoubtedly 
there are Obvious disadvantages. During the recess the Opposi- 
tion orators will endeavour to rouse the enthusiasm of their 
supporters, by every means that malice and misrepresentation 
can suggest. But, personally, I think this evil may be ex- 
aggerated. The country is sound at bottom. It has no sympathy 
with such a motley crew as now forms H. M*s. Opposition. Of the 
main portion one half follows Lord Rosebery, tlie other Sir W. 
Harcourt. Then there are the “ Little Englanders ” led by that 
pattern of all the domestic virtues. Sir Charles Dilke, and his dear 
friend Mr. Labouchcre. The Irish party is split up into three 
sections. The Diflonites, the Hcalyices, and the ParncHiics, all 
mutually hating one another and devoting their whole energlc'* 
to tripping one another up on the floor of the H' use. To me 
it seems Mr, Redmond, the leader of the Parncllitcs, is the most 
honest among them. Mr. Hcaly far and away the ablest, and 
poor Mr. Dillon, in India, would be called a veritable skunk. 

There can be little doubt much of the present confusion is due 
to Mr. Balfour himself. He is apparently not a “ heaven-born 
leader.” He is a man of great gifts and of a most genial tcrauera- 
ment. Moreover he has the advantage of being exceedingly popular, 

deafness. An cssny describing a really genuiiie Cure for Deaf- 
ness^ Singing in Ears, &c,, no matter how severe or long-standing, will 
be tent post fee.— Artificial Ear-drums and similar appliances entire- 
ly superseded. Address THOMAS KEMPE, Victoria Chambers, 
i9i Southampton Buildings, Holborn, London. 


not only with his own followers, but also with members of the 
regular Opposition. It must never be forgotten he is placed in 
circumstances of singular difficulty, from having no regular Oppo- 
sition, led by one responsible man, to deal with. Hitherto the 
Glandstonian or Radical party has, as a rule, acted as a uniform 
Parliamentary par»^y, welded together under one common leader. 
The Government of the day has then only to deal with this leader, 
and, on the whole, the business of the House, in such circumstances, 
moves along steadily and smoothly. Full opportunities arc 
aflbred the Opposition for the discussion of imperial questions, 
but all is arranged in a spirit of “give and take,” behind the 
Speaker’s cliair, between the leader of the House and the leader of 
the Opposition. All this is changed now, and changed very much 
for the worse, and to the detriment of the business of the 
country. 

Sir Vernon Harcourt cannot answer for the “ Little Englander” 
party, or “ independent Radicals.” They form a contemptible 
“rump” and are led by a man whose moral character is held 
in contemot by every member of the House. All admit his great 
ability and his power of application. But he committed political 
suicide when he had to appear some years ago in as scandalous a 
case as has ever disgraced the records of the Divorce Court. But 
he has “political gnats and mosquitoes” at his disposal, men 
of very luimblc birth, who arc proud to lick the shoes of a live 
Baronet I This is a party contemptible in numbers, but not in 
anility. On the evening of Monday — the day of the great 
Unionist meeting at the Foreign Office — Sir Charles Dilke, without 
consulting Sir V. Harcourt, put forv^ard his parasite, Mr. Dalziell, 
to move the adjournment which succeeded in wasting two hours of 
precious time. Tlicn on Tuesday Sir V. Harcourt, Sir H. Fowler, 
and Mr. Asquith were the culprits, delivering long-winded 
second reading, instead of short business-like Committee, 
speeches. All this serves the purposes of obstruction, and yet 
they would be very indignant if any member of the Unionist party 
so accused them. This is a matter of grave public scandal. It 
enhances the tremendous difficulties of the Government, but, 
what is of infinitely more serious consequence, it inevitably tends 
to bring the “ mother of Parliaments ” into contempt as a business 
assembly. There are still considerable misgivings as to the course 
suggested by Mr. Balfour, of hanging up the Education Bill in the 
course of a week or ten days, to be resumed in a January session. 
The “Times” is very outspoken. “The course decided upon 
by ministers avoids immediate difficulties, but it prepares greater 
troubles in the future. * * If the Government persevere 

in this course, so much of the Education Bill will remain over 
for consideration when the session is resumed in January, that 
there will be little hope of carrying, at the best, more than a 
small fraction of the Bill * • If the measure were relieved 

of its non-essential provisions and were pressed forward before 
everything else, if there were a resolution to meet, if necessary, 
at the end of October and to carry the Bill through, if possible, 
before Christmas, we believe the Government would have no 
reason to complain of want of spirit on the part of their adherents. 
• • The discussion in Committee will be resumed today 

(Wednesday) upon the first line of the first sub-section of the 
first clause, to which there are over 16 pages of amendments still 
to be considered. At this rate it may well be that the second 
clause will hardly be entered upon when the lime is rcaclicd at 
the end of next week for ‘breaking off,’ to use Mr. Balfour’s 
phrase, the Committee upon the Bill in order to make such pro- 
gress as the Opposition will deign to permit with other business.” 

The United States.— \i would require a singularly gifted man to 
follow the ins and outs of the Presidential election. As you know 
politicians in the States arc divided into Republicans and De- 
mocrats. As a preliminary step each party holds a grand 
caucus to determine the choice of a candidate. On this 
occasion the Republicans meet at St. Louis, and the Democrats 
at Chicago. The former have been hoMiiig their session this 
week. It is acknowledged on all hands they will eventually carry 
their candidate and oust Mr, Cleveland from the White House 
at Washington. Hence the great importance of their nomination. 
The ground has shifted from day to day, but, yesterday’s news 
seems to point to the triumoh of Mr. McKinley, the author of the 
celebrated protection tariff. He has adroitly been keeping him- 
self in the background, leaving to other men to speak lor him. 
The great bone of contention is the question of the currency— 
How to pronounce a definite policy that will satisfy the mono- 
metallist, without disgusting the silverites. Dancing on the tight 
rope, or crossing Niagara Falls on a rope, seem ludicrously 
simple, compared to the difficulty of drawing up a Republican 
“ plank.” 

In the end the following declaration was adooted : ** The Repub- 
lican party declares unreservedly for sound money. We are un- 
alterably opposed to every measure calculated to debase our cur- 
rency or impair the credit of our country. We are therefore 
opposed to the free and unlimited coinage of silver except by 
international agreement between the leading commercial nations 
of the world, which we pledge ourselves to promote.” (These 
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last words are put in as a sop to the silverites.) This plank was 
adopted together with a strong pronouncement in favour of the 
most severe protection to American industries, and a grand 
Routing of tile “Monroe doctrine” by 545 votes to 350, 
which is declared to be a decisive victory for Mr. McKinley. 

.All the world knows the piliticians of the United States arc 
nothing, if not unctiously devout and pious. Pccksinffs were 
nothing to them. So yon will not be surprised to hear each session 
was opened with prayers to .Almigluy God to guide their delibera- 
tions, and that no resolution should be adopted what would not 
be to His glory and the advancement of His Kingdom on earth, 
particularly in the United States. And so they had a supnlv 
of Bishops, white and black, to lead their devotions altcrnatclv. 
What a burlesque the whole thing seems ! Would not Carlyle 
have pronounced it “damnable profanity?” The Mahomedans 
with their live prayers in the twenty-four liours are not in 
it with these pu''itaiiic, pietistic representatives of the Re- 
publican party assembled at St. Louis ! And now that Mr. 
McKinley is the chosen candidate of the Republican party, it 
would he well if we could know for certain what stamp of man 
he is. The “Standard” writes of him:- - 

“ He has no fixed opinions on any political question under the 
sun that ever wc could discover — except Protection— but the silver 
inilationists thought he was their man, and he would gladly have 
been 50 — no doubt, if the cat had jumped that way. * It is the 
victory of commonplace well organised. The chosen man is not 
a distinguished man in any sense, or a learned man, or a wise 
one, but he has made himself a popular Governor of Ohio, and 
knows how to manage the machine.” 

Lord Kelvin's Ju/nke has passed off at Glasgow with great 
eclat. He received a telegram of congratulation from the ^ucen 
and a long letter from the Prince of Wales. After a very distin- 
guished career at Cambridge, he was appointed to the chair of 
Natural Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, at the early age 
of Z2. He is now acknowledged to be the greatest of living 
scientists, and second only to Newton. Among other telegraphic con- 
gratulations he received one from your Viceroy, while all the 
great Universities of Europe sent delegates, and the Universities 
of Calcutta and Bombay were also represented. One who knows 
Lord Kelvin well, writes of him : “ I never knew a man less 
self-conscious. He is absolutely without afFectation or any 
thought of self importance.” His humility “ arises from the 
simplicity and sweetness of a great nature.” 

H^reck of the “ Drummond Castle," — This has created a profound 
impression all over the country. Only three lives saved out of over 
250 ! We shall probably never know the true cause as the Captain 
and officers went dow.i with the vessel. But the conjecture is, 
that owing to a heavy drizzling rain and possibly a fog supperadded 
the Captain failed to make Ushant light. His proper course then 
would have been to slow down and wait for daylight. But appa- 
rently the vessel was going full speed, and the wreck took place 
in a channel between Uahanc island and the mainland, a course 
peremptorily forbidden by the Board of Trade, It is a most 
oistrcabing calamity, and some of the narratives are heart-rending. 
One feels for the venerable Chairman of the Company, as this is 
the first occasion on which there has been any loss of lih- in 
connection with his splendid fleet. 

National Indian Association. — The annual meeting of this Associa- 
tion took place yc.stcrday, at the Imperial Institute, your late Legal 
Member of the Viceroy’s Council, Sir Alexander Miller, presid- 
ing. 1 was very sorry to see so few of your countrymen present. 
There wcic more native ladies than gentlemen. It was 
such an excellent opportunity for your friends to testify their 
appreciation of the devotion of the Hon. Sec., Miss Manning, 
to the best and most vital interests of India, one would have 
been glad to have s^cii a large muster. When Miss Manning 
arranges a conversazione at the I. L, they turn up in crowds. Yes- 
terday I think all who were present might have been counted 
on one hand. It is much to be regretted, as it leaves a false im- 
pression on the minds of English ladies and gentlemen who have 
never been in India. The N. I. A. affords a common ground 
lor an interchange of courtesies, but, if your 'councrymen will 
stand aloof, in a mood of sullen indifference, the fault is theirs, 
and, 1 am afraid, in not a few instances they return to India and 
speak of the coldness and indifference they met with in 
London. 

This letter is, I fear, already too long, so I reserve comments 
on Cuba, Crete, and Venezuela until next week. Reuter will, 
before this reaches you, have informed you of the startling news 
received yesterday, as to an attack made by Venezuela troops 
oil a British surveying party. Great reticence is maintained by 
both the Foreign and Colonial Offices, but the general feeling is 
the news is of a character, so pregnant with great issues, there is 
a reluctance to publish anything until authentic details reach the 
authorities here. * 

Political ^^natt and mosquitoes, ~^^Thcsc arc not confined to avowed 
‘obstructives in the House of Commons, such as Captain Tommy 
• Bowses on the Conservative side, and Mr. Dalziell on the Radical 


The latter is only of interest to you, as having succeeded the 
late Sir George Campbell in the representation of the Kirkcaldy 
burghs. The electors of these burghs rejoice apparently in send- 
ing “cranks” to represent them. In Sir G. Campbell’s case tncy 
had a man of considerable gifts and very wide experience, in 
their present representative they have selected a man of no par- 
I ticular gifts — of no political experience— and whose one outstand- 
ing quality is brazen impudence. There arc “cranks” hardly 
I ever heard of ill the House, but, who, afflicted with the caco/ther 
icribendi., arc for ever writing letters to the “Times.” Of these, the 
principal offender is Sir Henry Howanh. A column, three-fourths 
of a column, and never less than half a column is freely placed at 
his disposal by the editor of the “ Times.” Why, no one knows, 
riic waste paper basket is the proper receptacle for his weary, 
dreary writings, and if only the editor of the “ Times ” had the 
courage so to treat two or three of liis lucubrations it would pro- 
bably put an end to his sterile letters, and prove an enormous boon 
to its readers. The effect upon Sir Henry might be disastrous, 
but the boon to the public would be m^re than ample compensa- 
tion. In the “ Timss ” of the 15th he complains bitterly of the 
offices in the G )vcrnm:nt held by the Liberal Unionists. Now out 
of 20 Cabinet ministers, four belong to Mr. Cliambcrlain’s part), 
and of minor members of the Government out of 26 — six ; not 
so very much out of the way surely, seeing Mr. Chamberlain has a 
following of 71. 

And it has to be remarked that out of the four members of the 
Cabinet, three are Peers and Mr. Chamberlain himself is the soli- 
tary Cabinet minister of the Liberal Unionist party in the House 
of Commons. 


WHAT IS THAT. ONE THING ? 

It seems like an aiisurdity, it is true ail the same. 1 mean that 
you might h.ivr n celhu (nil of wood androni and still shiver with cold ; 
•uul yiii would if It weiB not f«ir one thing. “Oh, that is so ohvinus,*' 
you may say. “ It was hardly worth while to hint at it. Anybody 
can see it with hts eyes siint. AH the better for me then : I shan’t 
h.ive to explain. And by the same sharpness you will be able to pick 
out tlie impotiant point in two short letters I am about to copy for you. 

The first runs thus; “In December 1890, iiiy daughter (Mrs. M. J. 
Muiher,) got into a low, weak, nervous condition. Do what she would 
she could not get up her strength. Grrdually she wasted away until 
eveiyone ihoiigiit she was in a decline, and had not long to live. In 
fact, she was so low and dejected * did not cure whether she lived or 
not. She was under a doctor for six months, but his medicines did her 
no good. My husband then said, * My daughter, I will now see what 
I can do for you.’ What he meant was that he would have her take a 
medicine called ‘ Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup.’ He had used it 
himself when he was ill, and thought it might prove as beneficial to her 
as it h id to him. 

“Mrs. Muiher said she was willing to try the Syrup, although she 
had lilile ot no faith in its helping one jis bad as she was. For if she 
really had consmnption we know there is no cure for that. My hus- 
b.uid, hovvevei, got a bottle from Mi. Hulme, the chemist, in Rochdale 
Road, and my flaughler began taking it. After the first bottle we saw 
a great im 'loveiiient. She could rat, and ihefood caused her no pain, 
She continued with this leinctly, ainl gradually gamed strengih, but 
it took some time to bring her round, she was so very low and weak. 
After a time she was able to get about, and never looked behind her. 
Since then she has been stioiig and well. We have told many persons 
how Mother Seigel’>, Svnip restored her to sound health, and are will* 
mg you should publish this statement of the facts. (Signed) (Mrs.) 
Maigaiet Watson, ii, Ruby Street, Bury, Oct. 8lh, 1895.” 

“ In March, 1893,” says the second letter, “ I began to fail in health. 

I could not say exactly what ailed me. I felt low, weak, and tired, and 
had no strengih for anything. My appetite fell away, and what little 
food I ate gave me great pain at tne chest and side. My hands and 
feel were cold, and nearly all the colour left me, I was often in so 
great pain I could hardly do any work. 1 was ficqueniiy sick, and 
could keep no kind of food down. 

“ I got weaker and weaker, in spite of all that was done, and hyi to be 
oft my work for seventeen weeks. In this way I went on until Ifovember 
of Hie same year — 1893. Then I happened to read about Mother 
Seigel’s Syrup and what it had done for others sufTering like nx*- 
1 got a bottle of this medicine from Mr. W. Heywood, grocer, in 
Oldham Road, ahd after taking only ihe half of it I felt much belter, 
1 could eat without pain, and was stronger and brighter every wxy. 
Wuen I had finisded the bottle I was quit? cured, and have bad nn 
return of the complaint since. 1 have told many others about what 
the Syrup did for me, and out of thankfulness I am willing my letter 
should be made public. (Signed) Miss Lydia E. Morton, I, Greaves 
Street, Middleton Junction, near Manchester. October lath, l 895 * 

Both these ladies say that they weie very weak, and that Iheirfnqd-*- 
of which they could take but little— *<lid them no gf»od. In the midst 

of plenty they were actually staiviiig. S » much wasted was one of them 
that it was believed she had consumption. The event showfd that 
they both suffereil from dyspepsia, and nothing else. But that was 

? |«ile enough ; and besides it often runs into consumption and other 
aial inaiadies. By setting the stomach right Mother Se'g^’l Syrwp 
fully cured them both. . 

Coals and wood are useless without meant 10 light a fire; and bread 
and meat are as nothing unless w can digest and make Ihitn 
of our fissh and bone. Tnat is easy to see and important in remember. 
And it is its power to help nature work this rr.MisformsUOp tUai uiuke* 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup so wonderful a remedy, 
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OoilORAtlON OF OALOUTTA. 

LOAN NOTIFICATION. 

The Commissioners of Calcutta are pre- 
pared, with the sanction of the Governor- 
Gcneral-in-Council Riven under Section 404 of 
Act II. (U. C.) of 1888, to open a Debeuiute 
Loan for Rs. 20,00,000 (twenty lakhs) on the 
security of the rates, taxes and dues imposed 
and levied under the Calcutta Municipal Con- 
solidation Act, 188S. 

2. The debentures will have a currency of 
fifteen years from the 1st December, 1896, 
and will bear interest at the rate of per 
per cent, per annntn, payable on the ist June 
and 1st December of each year. 

3. The form of the Debentures will be that 
given in the twelfth schedule of Act II. (B. C.) 
of 1888. 

4. No Debentures will be issued for any sum 
less than Rs. 500, and above that amount De- 
bentures will be issued only for complete sums 
of Rs. 100. 

5. Tenders for the whole or any part of the 
above Loan of Rs. 20,00,000 will be received 
by the Secretary to the Corporation up to 
2 o’clock P. M. of Friday, the yih August, l8g6. 

6. Each tender must be made out in the 
form annexed to this Notification, and enclosed 
in a sealed cover addressed to the Secretary to 
the Corporation, and superscribed Tender 
for Municipal Loan of 1896-97.” 

7. Each tender must be accompanied by 
Guvernmeiit Promissory Notes, Calcutta Mu- 
nicipal Debentures, currency-notes nr cheques 
for not less than 3 per cent, of the amount 
tendered. 

8. When a tender is accepted, the deposit, 
when made in currency-notes or cheques, will 
he held ns a payment in part of the amount 
tendered, and will bear interest at the rate of 

per cent per annum from the date of 
acceptance of the tender, provided that the 
whole amount tendered is paid up in the 
manner hereinafter prescribed ; but no deben- 
ture will issue for the sum so deposited so long 
as the entire amount of the tender is not paid. 

9. The deposits on tenders, which may not 
be accepted, will be retumed on applicati<in, 
and no interest will be payable on such 
deposits. If an allotment after being made is 
not taken up, and the full amount allotted is 
not paid as hereinafter prescribed, the deposit 
will be foifeited. 

10. The rate at which a tender is made 
must be specified in rupees, or rupees and 
annas : a tender in which the rate is not so 
specified will be rejected ns null and void. 

11. The rates stated in a tender must not 
contain any fraction of an anna. If a rale 
containing a fraction of an anna is inserted in 
any tender, such fraction will be struck out, 
and the tender treated as if Hie rate aid not 
contain such fraction of an anna. 

12. The amount of the accepted tenders 
must be paid into the Bank of Bengal in the 
following instalineiits : — 

One-third by the 2i5l August. 

Do. * by the 2181 September. 

Do. ' by the 26ih October. 

Parties, whose tenders ate accepted, will 
have the option' of paying- all or any of the 
instalments before the dates specified above, 
and will receive interest from the date of such 
payment. 

13. Anticipation interest will be paid on all 
insialiiienis from the respective dates on which 
such instalments nre paid into the Bank of 
Bengal to the 30th November, 1896. 

14. In the case of two nr more tenders at 
the same rate a raia allotment will be 
made (if the tenders are accepted), but no 
allotment will be issued if the amount dis- 
tributable on any tender is less than Rs. 500. 

1$. A minimum having been previously 
fixed, tenders will be opened by the Loan 
CnmniJttee of the Commissioners at 2-30 P. M., 
on Fiiday, the 7ih August, 1896, at the Muni- 
cipal Office. 

W. R. Macdonald, 
Secretary io the Corporation^ 

Municipal Office ; 

Calcutta^ ^Qth June^ i 8 g 6 . 

FORM OF APPLICATION FOR 
DEBENTURES. 

I hereby tender for Rs. 

01 the Municipal three and half (3Jj) per cent. 


Debenture Loan for 1896-97, and agree to pay 
for the same subject to tne conditions notified 
at the rate of Rs. annas 
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AN INDIAN .JOURNALIST ; 

Life, Letters and Correspondence 

OF 

Dr. SAMBHU 0. M30K&RTEE, 

late Editor of “ Reis and Rayyet'' 

BY 

F. H. SKRINE, i.C,s., 

(Collector of Customs, Calcutta, now O/Tg. 
Commissioner, Chittagong Division.) 

The Volume, nnifonn with Mookerjee’s 
1 ravels and Voyay^es in Bengal., consists of 
more than 500 pages and contains 
PORTRAIT OF THE DOCTOR. 

DEDICATION (To Sir W. VV. Hunter.) 

HIS LIFE STORY. 

CORRESPONDENCE OF DR. S. C. MOOKERJEE. 
Letters 

to, from Ardagh, Col. .Sir J.C., 

to Atkinson the late Mr. E.F.T., C.S. 

to Banerjee, Hiibn Jyorish Chnnder. 

from Banerjee, the late Revd. Dr, K. M. 

to Banerjee, Babti .Sarodaprasad. 

from Bell, the late Major Evans. 

from Bhaddaur, Chief of. 

to Binaya Krishna, R ija. 

to Chrlu, Rai B ihadur Aiianda. 

to Chailerjee, Mr. K. M. 

from Clarke, Mr. s.E.J. 

from, to Colvin, Sir Auckland. 

to, from DiifTenn and Ava, the Marquis of« 

from Evans, the Hon’ble Sir Griffiiii H.P. 

to Ganguli, Babii Kisari Mohan. 

to Chose, Babu Nabo Kissen. 

to Ghosh, Babn Kali Prosanna. 

to Graham, Mr. W. 

from Griffin, Sii Lepel. 

from Guha, Babu Siroda Kant. 

to Hall, Dr. Fiiz Edward. 

from Hume, Mr. Allan O. 

from Hunter, Sir VV. W. 


to 

Jenkins, Mr. Edward. 


to 

Jung, the late M twab Sir 

Satar. 

to 

Knight, Mr. Paul. 


from Knight, the late Mr. Robert. 

from Lansdnwne, the Marquis 

of. 

to 

Law, Komar Knstodas. 


to 

Lyon, Mr. Peicy C. 


to 

Mahomed, Monlvi Syed. 


to 

Mallik, Ml. H. C. 


to 

M il Sion, Miss Ann, 



from Mehl I, Mr. R. D. 
to Mura, the late Raja Dr. Rajendralala. 
to Mjiokerjee, late Raja Uakliinarani an, 
from Mookerjee, Mr. J. C. 
from M’Neil, Professor H. (San Fi.mcisci). 
to, from Miirshidabad, the N.iw.ib B iiia- 
door of. 

from Nayarjitna, M ih iniahopadhya M. C. 
from Osborn, ilie late Colonel Rooert U. 
lo Rao, Mr. G. Venkata App i. 
to Rao, the late Sn T. M triliava. 
to R itiig an, Sir William H. 
from RnsebPty, E irl of. 
to, from R mt ledge, Mr. James, 
from Riisseil, Sir W. H, 
to R)vv, Mr. G Syain.ala. 
to Sisiri, the Hon’ble A. Sashiah. 
to Smha, Bibii Brahniananda. 
from Sircar, Dr. M ihendralal. 
from Stanley, Lord, of Ablerley. 
from, to Townsend, Mr. Meredith, 
to Underwood, Captain T. 0. 
to, from Vamodry, Professor Anninius. 
to Vencaiaram miah, Mr. G. 
to Vizianagram, M ih.irajn of. 
to, from VV illace, Sir Donald M ick^nzie. 
to Wood- Mason, trie late Professor J. 
LKrTERS(& TELEGRAMS) OF CONDOLFNCfc., from 
Abdtis Siibtiaii, Mouivi A. K. M. 

Ameer Hossciii, Hoii’ble NawabSyed. 
Ardagh, Colonel Sir J C. 

Banerjee, Babu Manni.ulianath. 

Banerjee, Rai Bahadur, Siiib Chunder. 
Bartli, M. A. 

Beichambers, Mr. R. 

Deb, Babu Manahar. 

Dull, Mr. O. C. 

Dutt, Babu Prosaddoss. 

Elgin, Lord. 

Ghose, Babu Narendra K* 
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Ghosh, Bsibu Kili Prasanna. 

Gralianfl, Mr. William. 

Hall, Dr. Fuz Edward. 

Haridas Viharidas Desai, the late Dewan. 
Iyer, Mr. A. Krishnaswami. 

L'lmhert, Sir John. 

Maliomi*d, Mouivi Syed. 

Mitra, Mr. B. C. 

Mitier, Babii Sidheshur. 

Moolcerjee, Rij i »ry M ilnn. 

Moolcerjee, Babn SoreudiJi N-ith. 
Murshidabad, the NT iw.ib B iliadoor of. 
Routled|;e, Mr. James. 

Roy, Brtbu £. C. 

Roy, B ibii Sarai Chnnder. 

S'lnyai, Babu Dinabuiidho. 

Savitri Ltbniry. 

Tippera, the B;ira Tholciir of. 

Vamb^ry, Professor A«mmms. 

VizianHijram, tiie M iliaraja of. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

After paying the expenses of the publication, 
the surplus will be placed wholly ;u ih** dis- 
posal of the family of the deceased man of 

letters. 

Orders to be made to the Business Manag- 
er, “An Indian Journalist/’ at the Bee 
Press, I. Uclcoor Duti's Line, Wellington 
Street, Calcutta. ^ 

OPINION ON THE BOOK. 

It is a most interesting record of the life of 
ft remarkable man. — Mr. H. B ibingion Smith, 
Private Secretary to the Viceroy, 5th October 
1895- 

Dr. Mookerjee was a famous letter-writer, 
and there is a breezy freshneis and originality 
about his correspondence which mike it 
very interesting reading.— Sir Alfred W. Corft, 
K.CI.E., Director of Public Instuction, Bengal, 
26th Sepdemher, 1895. 

It is not that amid the pressure of harassing 
o6ficial duties an English Civilian can find 
^cither lime nr oppoitunity to p ly so graceful 
a tribute to ihe^ memory of a native personality 
as F. H. Skrine'has done in his biography of 
the late Dr. S imiXhn Chnoder Mookerjee, the 
well-known Bengal joninalist (Ctlcntia: 
Thacker, Soiuk and Co ) ; nor are there many 
who arc more worthv of being thus honoured 
than the late Editor of Rei^ and Ravyet. 

We may at any rate cmdially agiee vyilh Mi. 
Skrine that the story of .M ookerjee’s life, with 1 
all its ligiits and sh kI mv.., is pregnant with 
lessons for those who desire to know the real 

India. \ 

No weekly paper, Mr. Skrine tells us, net 
Hindoo Patriot, u\ its 1 palmiest days 
pander Krislodas Pal, enj<iyed a degree of in- 
fluence in any way approaching that which was 
sooty attained by Riis and Rayyei. 

A »^an of large heart and great qualiti- 
es, his death from pneumonia in the early 
spring in the last year was a distinct and 
heavy loss '*0 Indian joiirnalicm, and it was 
an admirable 'dca on Mr. Skrine's part to pm 
his Life and Laxters upon record. — The Times 
oj Jndia^ (Bomb.;*/) Sfcptember 30, iSqS* 

It is rarely that the life of an Indian journal- 
ist becomes worthy of publication ; it is more 
rarely still that such a life comes to be written 
by an Anglo-Indian and a member of the 
Indian Civil Service. Bus it has come to 
pass that in the land of the Bengali Babus, 
the life of afleasi 0 le man among Indian 
journalists has been considered worthy of 
being written by an Englishman.— The 
Madras Standard, (Madras) September 30, 
» 1895. 

The late Editor of Reis and Rayyei was a 
profound student and an acctnnplished writer, 
who has left his mark on Indian journalism. 
In that he has found a Civilian like Mr. 
Skrine to record the story of liis life he is 
more fortunate than the great Krisiodas Pal 
himself.— The Tribune, (Lahore) October' 2, 
1895. 

The career of “An Indian Journalist ’* as 
described by F. H. Skrine of the Indian Civil 
Service is exceedingly interesting. 

Mookerjees letters are marvels of pure dic- 
tion which IS heightened by his nervous style. 

The life has been told by Mr. Skrine in a very 
pleasant manner and which should make it po- 
pillar not only with Bengalis but with all those 
who are able to appreciate merit unmarred by 
ostentation and earnestness unspoiled by 
Itarsbeess.— The Muhammadan, (Madras) Oct. 
5 1895. 


The work leaves nothing to be desired either 
in the way of completeness, impartiality, or 
lifelike portrayal of character. 

Mr. Skrine deals with his interesting subject 
with the unfailing instinct of the biographer. 
Every side of Dr. Mookerjee’s complex 
character it treated with sympathy tempered 
by discrimination. 

Mr. Skrine’s narrative certainly impresses 
one with the individuality of a remark.ible man. 

Mookerjee's own letters show that he had 
not only acquired a command of clear and 
flexible English but that he had also assimi- 
lated th It sturdy independence of thought 
and character which is supposed to be a pecu- 
liar possession of natives of Gre8t Britain. 
His reading and the stores of his general in- 
formation appear to have been, considering 
Ills opportunities, little less than marvellous. 

One of the first to express his condolence 
with the family of the deceased writer was the 
present Viceroy, Lord Elgin. Mookerjee ap- 
pears to have won the aflection not only of 
the dignitaries with whom he came in contact, 
but also of those in low estate. 

The impression left upon the mind upon 
laying down the book is that of a good and 
able man whose career has been graphically 
portrayed. — The Engiishman, (Calcutta) Oc- 
tober IS, 1895. 
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Novelty in Ayurvedic Medicine. 
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Kaviraj Nagendra Nath Sen, Physician, 
Surgeon, Accoucheur, practises the Ayurvedic 
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diseases are contagious, or that they are 
due to the presence of living parasites in thb 
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these distressing diseases are rapidly and pel- 
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weeks. A pamphlet explaining this new treat- 
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TORONTO, Canada. 
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THE SIKH. 

[The foUowinfi; baliad, which originally appeared in an Indian paper, 
is €ul>po9ed to represent the feelings of an old Sikh warrior. Attar 
Singh is the speaker. — David Ross. C.I.E.. F.R.G.S.] 

IVe come to make my salaam, Sahib. My soldiering days are done. 
Your father was ever a friend to me ; Vm glad to have seen his son. 
Well, yes. it's hard to be going 1 Tam an old man now 1 know, 

Hut I come of a tough old fighting stock, and I find it hard to go — 

To feel that my life is over, that my sword must hang on the wail, 

Never again to leap from its sheath at the ring of the trumpet call. 

I think I could do some service yet. ay. though my beard be white, 

For my heart still warms to the tramp of horse, and longs for the 
rush of the fight. 

Ah well I it comes to us all. Sahib 1 I am old, I have had my day, 

And the young men think me a dotard, and wish me out of the way. 
•Maybe they’re right I When 1 was young 1 should have done the same. 
But I come of a tough old fighting stock, and the blood is hard to tame. 

1 think they are not what we were, who were bred in the wild old time. 
When every Sikh was a soldier, and Runjit was in his prime. 

Before I was out of my boyhood 1 knew what it was to feel 
The joy and shock of the onset, and the bite of a foeman’s steel. 

I rode by the side of my father when we scattered the Afghan hordes. 
And 1 longed for the day when the Khalsa host should roll on the 
Sutlej fords. 

Not one of us feared for the issue. We saw your Poorbeahs yield 
To a half-armed rabble of tribesmen we drove like sheep from the held, 
So we longed for the day that we felt must come— an evil day when it 
came — 

God’s curse on the cowardly traitors who fold the Khalsa to shame t 
My father fell at Sobraon. There was blood on the old man’s sword. 

As foot by foot you bore us back to the brink of the flooded ford. 

We never broke, though aro^und us the river was choked with dead. 

My God 1 bow the grape tore through us from the guns at the bridge’s 
head. 

I had been unhorspd by a round shot, but 1 found my way to his side. 
And I held by the old man’s stirrup as he plunged hit horse in the tide. 
I never knew how the end came, for the fierce stream forced us apart ; 
But he died, as a Sikh Sirdar should die, with the fight still hot in his 
heart. 

We saw that the war was over when we formed on the western bank ; 
The sword of the Khalsa was broken— and the hearts of the bravest 
sank. 

We were all unused to be conquered : you had taught us the lesson at 
last ; 

But you left us, with arms in your hands. Sahib, to brood on the hopes 
of the past ; 

And we knew we had pressed you sorely, that the game had been almost 
won ; 

And the Sikh blood boiled for another fight ere a year of peace had run. 
Well, you know how the train was fired again, you know how the 
Khalaa rose ; 

And if you bore us down at last you found us sttibborn foes. 

Foil thirty years are gone since then, but still my heart beats high 
'Fo think how wild the battle raged against the darkening sky. 


I led a troop at Chillianwal : they say 1 led it well ; 

Near half of us were cold and stiff before the darkness fell. 

How clear it all is still 1 I seem to hear the roar of fight. 

And see the fair-haired English come cheering at our right. 

And swarms of slavish Poorbeans, the scorn of the Khalsa’s sons ; 

They were falling fast, and the rush was spent before they reached the 
guns ; 

And then we burst upon them, all winded as they came, 

And the shattered line went reeling back, torn through with sword and 
flame. 

There was little to choose between us that night when the red sun set ; 
We had taught those hounds a lesson they have never forgotten yet. 

Ah t yes, I know how it ended, how the big guns swept us away. 

But never a cringing Poorbeah came up to our swords that day. 

My God I how I longed to see them, how I longed to hear once more 
The shrill short cheer of the charging line high over the battle’s roar ! 
Blit still the big guns thundered on, and the plain grew like a hell, 

As hour on hour upon us poured the stream of shot and shell. 

We gave at last— what could we do I— and the Poorbeahs yelled on our 
tracks ; 

But for the guns and the white men they’d never have seen our backs. 
But for the guns and the white men we’d have hunted them through 
Lahore, 

And laid all Delhi in ashes, Sahib, and many a fat town more. 

But what is the use of boasting now ? My lands were taken aw«ay. 

And the Company gave me a pension of just eight annas a day ; 

And the Poorbeahs swaggering about our streets as if they had done it 
all ; 

Curse them I— they wished they had let us be when we got their backs 
to the wall. 

We were all right weary of years of peace when the murdering cowards 
rose. 

And never a one of us all but longed for a chance at his father’s foes. 

« # # # * . ♦ ♦ 

1 was first man up to the summons, with a score good Singhs at my 
heel. 

Rare times those were for a soldier, wild months of battle and storm, 
And the horse well into the thick of it. wherever we’d room to form. 

I rode to Delhi with Hodson; there were three of my father’s sons ; 

Two of them died at the foot of the ridge, in the line of the Moree’s 
guns. 

1 followed him on when the great town fell; he was cruel and cold they 
said ; 

The men were sobbing around me the day that 1 saw him dead. 

It’s not soft words that a soldier wants ; we knew what he was in fight, 
And we love the man who can lead us, ay, though his face be white. 

1 fought in China after that ; and now I’ve lived to see 
My grandson ride through Cabul, with a Ghazi at his knee. 

Lord 1 how the people scowled at us. us of the hated race. 

Scowl as they will they little love to meet us face to face. 

Sherpur? Well, yes, they faced os there— a score or so to one— 

And some of them repented it 1 think before we’d done. 
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Five days we fought their gathering clans, and smote, and broke, and 
slew, 

And then, the^fth, they bore us back, for we were faint and few ; 

And twice five days we stood at bay behind the crumbling wall, 

And still they shrunk from the one straight rush that should have 
finished all. 

It came at last, one wintry dawn, before the break of light, 

A sudden flare of beacon fires upon the southern height, 

A signal shot to east and west, and then with one wild swell 
Pealed up from fifty thousand throats the Ghazi's battle yell ; 

And the rifle flashes hemmed us round in one broad quivering ring ; 
And overhead in fiery gusts the lead began to sing ; 

And we clenched our frozen carbines in the darkness and the snow, 

And waited, with fast beating hearts, the onset of the foe 

Just one rush, and all was over. Sullenly they faced us still, 

Swarms of stubborn swordsmen gathering round their banners on Ihe 

hilt. 

And from field and wall around us, all about the broken plain, 

Rose the fitful rifle volleys, rose, and sank, and rose again. 

But the battle cry was silent ; and the battle rush was sped ; 

And their hearts were cold within them ; and in vain their leaders led ; 
And in vain their mullahs cursed them what they could do they had 
done, I 

And we speared them through the open, ere the setting of the sun. 

Well, Sahib, I've made the tale too long ; I rode to Kandahar, 

And saw once more an Afghan host broken and scattered far ; 

And now I'm back in Hindustan, and the times are times of peace, 

And I must lay my old sword down, and my fighting days must cease. 
The great Sirkar's been good to me, for I've served the English well ; 
And my fields are broad by the Rivee, where my father's kinsfolk 
dwell ; 

And all the Punjab knows me, for my father’s name was known 
In the days of the conquering Khalsa, when I was a boy half grown •, 
And since he died, nigh forty years. I’ve kept his memory bright, 

And men have heard of Attar Singh in many a stormy fight. 

So I can rest with honour now, and lay my harness by. 

And the lands that saw my father born wilt see my children die. 

But still— it's hard to be going. I'm an old man now I know. 

But I come of a tough old fighting stock, and I feel it hard to go. 

1 leave the boy behind me. Sahib ; you’ll find him ready and true ; 

Your father was ever a friend to me, and the boy will look to you. 

He’s young, and the ways of men must change, and his ways are 
strange to me. 

And I’ve said sometimes he’d never be all his fathers used to be. 

I wronged him ; and I know it now. When first our squadron shook— 
They fought like devils in broken ground, and our spent beasts swerv- 
ed at the brook— 

1 saw him turn, with a ringing curse, and a wrench at his horse’s head. 
And the first of us over the crumbling bank was the boy the old house 
bred. 

I’ve never sneered at him since then ; he laughs, as a young man will. 
When I preach of the days that are long gone by, but the Sikh blood’s 
hot in him still ; 

And if ever the time should come, Sahib— as come full well it may— 
When alHs not as smooth and f;iir as all things seem to-day ; 

When foes are rising round you fast, and friends are few and cold ; 

And a yard or two of trusty steel is worth a prince’s gold ; 

Remember Hodson trusted us, and trust the old blood too, 

And as we followed him--^to death— our sons will follow you I 

Sowar. 


WEEKLYANA. 


TkeOSOPHISTS have found a reason in favour of cremation. It is 
that until the gross material body had disintegrated, the astral form 
hovered about the place of interment in the shape of a bluish mist.” 
The threat is not sufficient to convert those who bury their dead. The 
astral farm may assume many shapes and— perform miracles. It is 
•ome months we. received for publication a letter which we preserved 
for future use, from which we make the following extract. The 
correspondent assures us that what is related below is not a story or 
eo echo from ghoa^^ 


** A Bengali gentleman, who holds a high post in the Forest Depar- 
menf, some years ago came to Cawnpore at the house of a relativet. 
He had one of his legs fractured through a fall from* bis- horse. The 
gentleman with whom he stayed called in the best medical men of 
the station for attending upon him. The patient, however, grew worse 
and worse. The surgeons were alarmed. The whole family began 
to watch their sick relative with anxious care. Some of them expected 
the worst. One day, it was a hot summer day, the patient happened 
to be in his bedchamber with only his wife. The doors and shutters 
had all been closed from inside. The wife, from exhaustion, had 
sunk into a sound sleep. The patient felt much worse that day. 
Tniiiking that he was past human help, he prayed intently for 
Divine grace. Opening his eyes he saw or thought he saw before 
him some rays of gentle light issuing through a particular part of the 
walls of his room. His surprise was very great.. Within a few 
seconds, the rays accumulated and formed a mass of mellow light. 
Soon it was transformed into a human figure which advanced towards 
him with slow steps. When very near, his surprise knew no bounds 
at finding that the figure was no other than his sister-in-law. 
The patient trembled from feelings he could scarcely analyse. 
He lay mote. His sister-in-law then addressed him, ’Dear brother ! 
get up and come with me.’ The patient, although he felt that he was, for 
the time being, in magic land, could not help smiling and said, ’ How 
is it that you ask me to get up and follow you when yon know that 
I cannot move an inch?' The figure, in reply, said, 'Try to get up 
and you sIkUI he able tn get up, 1 say.’ The patient resolved tO' obey 
her bidding. He succeeded in getting up not only without assistance, 
but with perfect case. The figure then spoke to him, — ‘ Dear brother, 
have yon still any doubt about the power of will force ? I know yoir 
have Little (;iith in occultism. Your life is valuable and !> am com- 
manded by my Guru to come to your succour. You are now cured. 
Have faith in your own religion. Be never an atheist and always be 
sure that there i« working behind this material world a mighty hidden 
force.’ After this, the figure became transformed into bedims of light 
and vanished from sight. The patient sat in a state of stupor for a> 
while and, when he awoke from it, he found that he had acquired the 
use of his legs. It was almost a resurrection. He kept the means of 
his recovery a profound secret for a long time. From, that day, how< 
ever, he became an altered man as regards his faith in occultism." 

• 

• • 

A ncc vernacular paper suggests the suppression by Government of 
breast-beating as self-torture, especially ” where this is done for the 
sake of a few annas or pice." It has perhaps no objection when 
there is a larger payment. ^If-tortiire or self*murder may be illegal, 
but it has not been abolished by Acts of the Legislature.. If, againi 
self-torture be for gain, by its prohibition, you close a loorce 
of living. Mourning is very often a show, and there are various ways 
to make it known. Wlten you denounce the show, you cannot let 
escape those who contribute to or abet it, who are equally* puniibable 
with the principal performer. Are you prepared to punish them all? 

If the showy beating of breasts ^at the Maharum is bad, the exhibi- 
tion now being held at Earl’s Court of ascetic Yoga postures is much 
worse, 

•- 

We read of a complaint that, at Agra, some Ehropenns, in* spite of 
protests, pliotngraphed from, the river a female bathing ghat with its 
fair occupants. The fair of bid who expose themselves to the sun, 
how can they avoid bis pencil ? The newly discovered X rays threaten 
to penetrate the walls of the zenana. How to escape that fierce light ? 

• 

• • 

LALAHurji Mai, a banker of Peshawar, has memorialized the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the N.-W, Provinces for removal of certain griev- 
ances which forced themselves upon him while on a visit to Haidwar, 
to the fair, as he says, of Nirjala Ekadasi. They are — 

That the unclaimed Hindu corpses are either buried or^re thrown 
away into the Ganges by the sweepers without at all being bnrnl; 

That in spite of the notice dated June 1864 by the Magistrate of 
Saharanpur, engraved upon a stone Ln the wall at the Hardwar ghst, 
prohibiting fishing at or near the ghat, the Municipal Committee of 
Haidwar recently passed a resolution allowing fishing at Hardwar 
and Kankhal; 

That there is no waiting-room for the third class passengers at the 
Hardwar Railway station— a source of great inconvenience, annoy- 
ance and trouble to the poor passengers, especially to women and 
children. That ” there is only one window for issuing tickets to alt 
classes of passengers, irrespective of tbeir status as travellers or sex ’’ ; 

That pilgrims are not un often carried in goods waggons without 
lights, instead of regular third-class railway carriages! packed lil^^ 
herrings. > 

If every citizen, like the banker Hurji Mai, did hie duty, drawiefi 
the attention of the proper authority to wrongs . committed In 
sence or to his knowledge and otherwise assisted in their remnvaU 
I the country would more rapidly advance without inch coitiy ^ 
I ^rovidt^ial Conferences end National Congresses., 
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THB P«rii» were formerly, like Hindui, Beboos. Now, ri dioine 
Oil Ublei with knives end foiks, (hey are so many Esquires. As 
regards titular distinctions, they share them with Mahomedans as 
Kbrin Bahadurs and Sliurnsul-Ulaiiias. A proposal has been made 
that a title like Vaiyadliya Payitee would be more appropriate to 
a Pars! than that of Shamsul Ulama. 

# 

The Calcutta pipe water has ceased to be saltish but has become 
less transparent. The last is an annually recurring complaint and is 
traceable to the season, when the river water is unusually muddy. 
The present great nuisance of Calcutta is the mosquito, Tne des- 
truction of open drains saw their extinction. What has caused their re- 
appearance ? 




• • 

MaiKOO Lall, President, Koormi Sadar Sabha, Lucknow, in bis 
A Treatise on Cholera, Fever and Small-pox, their Origin and Reme- 
dy,” thinks that cholera is the effect of the east wind on the human 
system, that fever is caused by exposure and that siiinll*pox is the result 
of cold. A correapandent of a Bombay paper has been told that “ the 
kite is not to be seen in the place where cholera is raging.” 


The Army ami Navy Gaseiii, of June 20, remarks:-^ 

“ If the statement of Ai Mokaitam is true ihac the Sultan is suffertne 
^oin diabetes and that the fact is carefully concealed in Constantinople, 
fresh troubles may be iii store for us in the East. His Imperial Majes- 
ty, It IS said, WHS visited by a specialist from Munich, who lutely re- 
lumed to Germany immediately uu leaving the Palace, and that he was 
also visited two days later by another specialist from Paris, who like- 
wise returned to France at once after the visit.” 


Here is a note from the same number ; 

“Why are the Matabele, whom Mr. Rhodes, ‘Captain’ Laing, ‘Cao- 
tam’ Brabant, ‘Captain’ Stoddart, ‘Colonel’ Spreckley, ‘cipiain’ 
MHcfailaiie, and other captains and ineii-at-arins, with ‘ Miepei^s men* 
and other ‘friendlies* and valiant allies are engaged in Ininting down 
to be called ‘rebels’? They never acknowledged King Chartered Com- 
pany or Queen Victoria, and they simply allowed, because they could 
not prevent, the occupation of their country by the invaders and the 
Bechnaoaland column when Lobengula was overthrown, and made the 
A best of the situation under their new masters till they were impelled 
into murderous insurrection against them by real or imaginary wrongs, 
and became enemies, but in no sense ‘ rebels.* Their * wild shriek of 
liberty’ will soon be silenced, but Sir F. Carrington’s humane orders 
will put a stop to indiscriminate shooting at sight, and we are elad 
of it.” ® 


I In the ^‘Leisure Hour/ M. Fioovielle, the aeronautf bas a paper 
on the balloons that voyi^ged out from Paris during the leige of 1870. 
Gambetta was accompanied by M. SpuUer, one of the survivors of 
the 169 who took to that mode of transit ; 166 balloons carried 169 
persons, 3,000,000 letters, 363 carrier pigeons and 5 dogs. 

# 

# # 

It is intended to hold a universal census in 1900, The proposition 
was discussed at the International Statistical Institute at Berne. 


j NOTES & LEADERETTES, 

OUR OWN NEWS 
& 

THE WEEK’S TELEGRAMS IN BRIEF, WITH 
OCCASIONAL COMMENTS. 

President Faure has escaped the fate of President Carnot. On 
his arrival, on July 14, on the Review ground, Longchamps, a man 
bred twice from a revolver in the direction of the President's carriage, 
which luckily did not hurt him. The assailant, whose name is Francois, 
was at once arrested, and is believed to be demented. 


The House of Lords bas passed the Deceased Wife's Sister Bill by 
a majority of thirty-eight votes. The Prince of Wales, the Duke of 
Connaught, the Duke of York, and the Duke of Fife supported 
the Bill. 

The Times says that the late debate in the House of Commons on 
the Indian contingent at Siiakin has had a great result in obtaining 
the recognition by the British Government of reciprocal obligations of 
Great Britain and India, which the Indian Government have always 
urged. The declarations of party chiefs hold out promise of fairer 
treatment for India, in future, and India may, therefore, now patiently 
accept the tardy instalment of justice granted. Lord George 
Hamilton, speaking at Ealing, said the terms for the assistance 
rendered by the Indian troops at Suakin were better than hitherto, 
and India would receive help from the Irnperial Government on pre- 
cisely the same terms when required! 


An earlier note concludes with these words : 

“Well, let us welcome the descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers (and 
motners) who are visiting the old country and appropriating Shakes- 
peare, Bacon, Iz.irk Walton, and Oliver Cromwell— we would even 
throw in Charles Land Charles II.— with open arms, but it is just as 
well to treat ns rhetorical flourishes the pious aspirations of the re- 
verend gentlemen who recognise an Anglo-Saxoii-American niiliennium 
nt the visits of American Congregationalisls to Fariiham Castle. 
There is one fact that may certainly be laid to the credit of the Puritan 
Fathers and their descendants, if they like ii, and that is the extirpation 
<»f the red men nf their co^iiineiit, just as we destroyed the aboriginal 
population oflhe Atiiiralian continent.” 

The last ia the privibsge of the civilized Briton and a part of empire- 
founding. 

* . • 

• • 

The cycle as a mjpiary machine bas a bright future before it. A 
Captain in the French Army has discovered a way of doubling it up for 
•very transport and it has stood a good lest. Each machine travelled 
about 1,200 miles and was 300 times folded up and set going again. 
The manufacturer of the jointed cycle has further found a workable 
means of connecting two such machines together so as to make a 
four-wheeler. He is also confldent to convert it into a light waggon 
♦)r removal of the wounded. 

• 

• • 

IN all 3,723 Indian troops have arrived at Suaklm, with 821 horses, 
168 mules, and provisions for three months. The Indian Government 
have calculated the cost of the contingent at twenty-four lakhs of 
•^upees. Does the estimate include the pay of the soldiers, which, 
•t has been decided, will be a charge on the Indian revenues? 

t 

No news about Dr. Nansen. The governor of Yakutsk reports by 
cable that the inhabitants of Ustyansk have not heard anything about 
Arctic explorer, who was recently reported to be returning 
having reached the North Pole. We hope he will have a different 
•ate from Franklin's. 


Mr. Chamberlain, replying to Mr. Redmond in the House of Cuin- 
mons, said he had received a memorial signed by 9,000 Mussal- 
mans of Ceylon, complaining of the dismissal of Mi. Le Mesu- 
rier from the Civil Service. Tne most influeutinl members of the 
Mussalm«in comiiiuiiity had, be said, abstained from signing the 
meniurial. 


Mr. Bryan of Nebraska, a former member of Congress, has been 
utiaiiiinously noininated as Democratic candidate for the Presidency 
on the flfth ballot. Mr. Bland withdrew after leading three ballots. 
Mr. Byrnii, is thirty-six years of age and an Extremist. Tiie Stiverite 
delegates from Massachusetts, New jersey, Now York, Pennsylvania 
and Wisconsin declined to nominate any candidate on the Chicago 
platform. The Democratic disruption is complete. Mi. Sewail, 
of Maine, has, however, been nominated Democratic candidate for 
the vice-presidency. A number nf influential Democrats are alarm- 
ed at the decision of the Chicago Convention, and are tallying round 
Mr. McKinley, who now declares that he is strongly in favour of gold. 


The French Senate has passed the Bill making Madagascar a French 
Colony. 


M. LaURIER, the new Canadian Premier, speaking at the civic recep- 
tion of Admiral Erskine, commanding the British North Ameriran 
Squadron, said that he would do his duty to the inmost for Canada 
and the Empire. None, he said, were more loyal to the Crown than 
the Canadians. 

Reuter’s correspondent at Buluwayo states that the situation is very 
disquieting, and that the rebellion seems extending southwards. Se^ 
veral Impis threaten the Tati road between Buluwayo and Bechuana- 
land, and it is feaied tbe Makalakas will join the Maubeles. 


Z¥> 
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l.T wRi arranged with tha sanction of the Sultan that the British Con- 
iut and a senior British Naval Officer should distribute relief to dis* 
tressed Christians and Mussulmans in Crete, but a letter from Lord 
Salisbury informs the subscribers that the proposal has been dropped 
owing to objections raised by Germany, Russia, France, Austria, 
and Italy, who fear the misinterpretation of such British action. 
The Cretan Assembly has opened. Great discord prevailed among 
the Christian and Mussalman Deputies, and the prospect is gloomy. 
Grave complications are feared in the island owing to the aggressive at- 
titude of the Turkish troops regardless of the armistice and deadlock 
between the Governor and the military Chiefs. The Powers have 
urged on the Sultan that the Turkish troops in Crete should remain 
on the defensive. The Christian deputies demand a Christian Gov- 
ernor with command of the army and the right of veto, the Porte 
receiving half the net revenue from the customs. 

Government has withdrawn its own amendments to the Irish Land 
Jiill, owing to the protest of Mr. T. W. Russell, member for South 
Tyrone. The papers deplore this fresh example of vacillation. It is 
believed that the attitude of the landlords’ representatives will prevent 
the passing of the Bill. The Government’s attitude towards India is 
firm. Following the Commons, the Lords have accepted the Sunkin 
resolution. In the debate Lord Onslow repeated the arguments of 
Lord George Hamilton in the Lower Chamber. Lord Reay opposed 
the resolution. He said that the time for driving hard bargains with 
India had ceased, and would not believe that the Suez Canal was 
in any way endangered. Lord Lansdowne thought the Suakin charge 
a just one and India’s interest in the integrity of Egypt was not 
confined to the Suez Canal. Lord Kimberley was not so positive. 
He deprecated the pressing of such a smalt matter, and thought 
(Government ought to aim at removing any friction. Lord Northbrook 
spoke to the same effect and believed the principles of Lord George 
Hamilton’s despatch would satisfy India. Lord Salisbury explained 
that the movement of Indian troops to Suakin was not directly con- 
nected with the Sondan campaign, but with the defence of Suakin 
.or the Southern littoral of the Red Sea, in which India was chiefly 
interested. The resolution was adopted by a majority of 52 votes. 


An early abandonment of Kassala by the Italians is expected. 


The 7 iwes agrees with the article in the Edinburffh Review that 
it is time for England to reconsider her attitvide regarding the 
Egyptian question and say frankly :hat, while not annexing the 
country, she cannot pretend to foresee the future when it is unneces- 
sary to remain as the indispensable guardian of Egyptian prosperity 
and European interest. 

Uneasiness is being felt regarding the shortness of the water-supply 
in Egypt. The maize crop is threatened, the Nile flood being a fort- 
night late. That ought to cause uneasiness in India, for the interests 
of India are bound up with those of Egpt. 


Li-Hung-Chang will be a guest of the State while in England. 
He will stay for four weeks and reside in the large mansion taken for 
him by Government. The British Vice-Counsul from China on leave 
will be attached to the Chinese envoy. We make no doubt the 
expenses will be made a charge on the Indian revenues. 


Commemorative medals in bronze and in white metal of the late 
Reinhold Earnest Rost, L.LD., M A., Ph.D., CI.E., late Librarian 
of the India Office, and one of the truest friends of India, have been 
executed by his son, Mr. A. E. L. Rost, the sculptor, and are on view 
at the sculptor’s studio, 20, Newman Street,, Oxford Street, W. and at 
Messrs. Liizac & Co.’s., 46, Great Russell Street, W. C, London. 
Price, in bronze 5/6 and white metal 2/6. For the life devoted to 
India, Dr. Rost deserves a memorial in this country. The Presidency 
towns may, at very little cost, order, of the son, busts of the eminent 
Orientalist. They will not only be cheap but very life-like. In the 
meantime, orders should go fi»r the commemorative medals. We 
, hope arrangements will be made in India for their supply. 


TKgRE if no likelihoocLlbRl ibo widow of the late Dr. Rost, a perma- 
neat invalid, will be granted any peniion. Her nationality is in her 


way. The sum allotted for pensions is limited by Act of Parliament 
to 1,200 a year and the First Lord of the Treasury thinks thai it 
should be limited to British citizens. We hope, however, if no pen- 
sion can be assigned, there will be no difficulty in making a grant 
later on. 

We believe the pension is open to an Indian. In India, we have 
no Civil List fund, either for pension or grant. The only general 
recognition of scholarship was the purchase by Government of three 
copies of books printed in India. The Printing Press Act making 
it obligatory on every printer to deliver 3 copies of every book 
printed by him to Government, and on the Government to pay for 
them, has been altered to make the books free gifts. It is, of course, 
open to the several Governments and Administrations to patronize 
a book, but we have recently seen how economical they are in the 
exercise of that power. 


They .are celebrating the centenary of the discovery of vaccination 
in Europe and America— at Berkeley, in Gloucestershire, the birth- 
place of the discoverer, at Bristol, Moscow, Berlin, Baltimore, and 
Brooklyn. 

Son of a clergyman, Edward Jenner, was born in 1749, and 
was, as he says himself, ” the only one of a long line of ancestors 
and relatives who was not educated at Oxford.” Yet he outshone* 
them all. At the age of twenty-one he became the pupil and 
assistant of John Hunter, in whose house he resided for two years. 
Jenner w.is the first to detect angina pectoris ns a disease of the coro- 
nary arteries. To this enquiry he was led by the sufferings of bis 
honoured preceptor. Earlier still he had produced some poems one of 
which, the ’’Signs of Riin,” ran through several editions. As a na- 
turalist, be contributed to the Transactions of the Royal Society 
papers on earth worms and their influence in breaking up the 
soil and fertilizing it for cultivation, on the habits of the cuckoo and 
other birds, &c. His ” Inquiry into the Cause and Effects of the 
Variolas Vaccinas” was published in June 1798. His fame was new 
established and he did not wish* for more. Writing to a friend, he said : 
” Shall I, who even in the morning of tny life sought the kiwly and 
sequestered path of life— the valley and not the mountain— shall I, 
now my evening is fast approaching, hold myself up as an object for 
fortune and for fame ^ ” In recognition of his long and disinterested 
labour, the House of Commons, in 1802, voted him j£io,ooo, and five 
years after another grant of double the amouut. In 18091, a statue 
of him was erected by subscription at Trafalgar Square, London* 
The flrst successful vaccination was on the 14th of May >796 and 
his discovery is dated the 19th of July when he wrote .the now 
famous letter which we quote r 

** Dear Gardner,- As 1 promised to let you know how I proceed in 
my inquiry into the nature of that singular disease, the cowpox, and 
being fully satisfied how much you feel interested m its success, you* 
will be gratified in hearing that I have at length accom-plished what 
I have been so long waiting for^ the passing of the vaccine virus 
from one human being to another by the ordinary mode of in- 
oculation. 

A boy of the name of Phipps was inocniafed in the arm from a 
pustule on the ffhnd of a young woman who was rnfected by her 
master’s cows. Having never seen the disease but in its casual way 
before, that is, when commiinic<ated from the cow to the hand of the 
milker, I was astonished at the close resemblance of the pustules. 
But now listen to the delightful part of the story. The boy has since 
been inoculated for the small-pox, which, as K venture to |)r^ict, pro- 
duced no effect. I shall now pursue my experimenis with*^ed mbied 
I ardour. Believe me, yours sincerely, Edward Jenner. Berkeley, 
July 19, 1796." 

I Dr. Jenner died on the 26th of January 1823, at the age of seventy 
four. The following epitaph is inscribed on his tomb : 

” Within this tomb hath found a resting pface 
The great physician of the human race- 
immortal Jenner 1 Whose gigantic mind 
Brought life and health to more than half mankind. 

Let rescued infancy his worth proclaim, 

And lisp out blessings on his honoured name ; 

And radiant Beauty drop one grateful tear. 

For Beauty’s truest friend lies buried here,” 

The efficacy of vaccination has not the uni venal acceptance which 
the celebration of the centenary may lead one to suppose, ft is not 
aiHunmixed good. It has been made compulsnry by Iaw gnd 
tainedbyit. There is against it a strong opinion* which Jp gaining 
ground. It is doubted as a preventive and dreaded at tliffj^ntrodacer 
of many diseases. 
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MaJ0R-(^^BRA1. 1 ^. d6 Wintoii, ibe Comptroller of the Houiehold 
of the Duke and Ducheit of York acknowtedges, in a letter to 
the Under-Secretary of State for India, dated Yoik House, St. James’s 
Palace, S. W., May 16, 1896, the receipt of the silver casket present- 
cd to them by the European and Native communities of Calcutta 
and the Province of Bengal. He writes : 

“ I have duly laid the papers before Their Royal Highnesses, who 
desire me to Convey their thanks to Lord George Hamilton for 
sending them. 

The Casket to which the above refers, has been received and Their 
Royal Highnesses would feel much obliged to Lord George Hamilton 
if he would forward to the several cornriuinities tiie very warm ex- 
pression of thanks of Their Royal Highnesses for the very beautiful 
present that Calcutta and the Proviuce of Bengal have been good 
' enough to send them.” 


National-Zeitunf^ of the 11th June translates the article on the 
laie Biirthelemy Si. Hilaire that appeared in A’m amf Rayyet over 
the signature A. Barth. The editor of the Berlin paper introduces 
the obituary notice with the words of which we give a translation: 

*’Barthelen1y St. Hilaire. — Under this heading there is in the week 
ly periodical Reis and Rayyei of the 14th March (a periodical that 
appears in Calcutta) a necrologue written by A. Barth, a member of 
the French Academy, particularly distinguished by his learning in 
all inattefs concerning India. B irthelemy Si, Hilaire was known as 
a prominent statesman, as a highly learned Greek and a distinguished 
Indianist. He was successively a pupil, a fellow-student and a friend 
of Eugene Burnouf, Victor Cousin and Adolphe Thiers. He died in 
Pans, on the 24tli of November 1895, at the age of 90.” 

We are grateful to our distant contemporary for the attention paid 
to us. Our acknowledgments are also due for the copy of the journal 
received. 


Pioneer 19 sorry that he has not chosen an asylum in India, for, had he 
done 80, be would have been comfortably provided for. Alas t poor 
Umra t 


Umra Khan who bad been staying in the Mussaferkhana at the 
Frere Road, left Bombay on Saturday night by the Ahmedabad mail 
train under the escort of the Bombay Police. Umra Khan with 
two others and Mr. Mirza Mahomed Aliy, Inspector of the Cri- 
minal Investigation Department, occupied a second class compartment, 
while Umra Khan’s followers, about twenty-five in number, occupied 
four compartments of the intermediate class. Etch compartment 
contained about seven Chitralis and police. The Sepoy policemen 
forming the escort travelled in plain clothes, but they were required 
to take their uniforms with them and to use them when ner^^^s.ary. 
While in Bombay Umra Khan expressed a wish to make some pur- 
chases of arms including a very large quantity of ammunition, but 
he was not permitted to do so. The arms which were taken away 
from him when he left Bombay for Mecca have been returned to him. 


At a meeting, held yesterday in the British Indian Association rooms 
of lawyers, merchants and others, presided over by Maharaja Narendra 
Krishna, it was decided to request the Sheriff to call a public meet- 
ing to honour the retiring Chief Justice, Sir Comer Petheram. A 
discordant note was sounded by one of the advocates of the High 
Court, who thought that it was too much to move the Sheriff 
for the purpose. Luckily for Sir Comer, be came to Calcutta after 
the stormy days of hia predecessor had blown over, or the meeting 
would not have the support of the “ mischief-makers.” 


In a letter from Paris, M. Barth makes a correction in the article 
in Reis Rayyet originally written by himself In French. He writes : — 
“The translation is very well done. There is one point where it 
seems olyeclionabic, the passage where ilie translator makes me say 
* B. St. Hilaire was more a man of wisdom than a man of learning.' 
A man of leArning he was surely, and of great learning. I do not 
remember my own words in French, but they must have been some- 
what as * than a man of minute and diy learning,’ ‘than a man of deep 
and original research.' But it is a mere trifle and does not matter 
much.” 

Regarding the article on Mr. Pincott by Dr. Fitzedward Hall 
[Reis and Rayyei^ March 21,) the great Indianist of France says it 
IS a “touching notice.” 

“Pincott I knew by what he wrote in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, some wild speculations on the plan of the Rig Wda 
Samhrta and much better ones on the plan of the Adi Granth. Now 
1 know how much he was an autodidact, the deficiencies of his paper 
on the Rig Veda appear less surprising.” 

In the same letter, M. Barth gives a glimpse of his own life 

“ The manifold troubles to be undergone by every man in position 
and who lioidia pen in India, is the same here with us. From the 
time I am 6xed In Paris, I have much less leisure than before, though 
the work done ii not greater for that. Most of my time 1 am pending 
for others whum sometimes 1 did not know the day before. The only 
part of the year 1 am my own master, is when, running away, I seek 
shelter in a losLhainlet on rhe seashore of our Bretagne.” 

We are afraief, it is the case in other countries as well. We remem- 
ber an Anglo-Indian journalist now retired making the same complaint 
in respect of persUDS rich enough to pay for the work done for them. 

4 

The Viceroy tyould not grant Umra Khau an audience, but the ex- 
Khan of Janduul has Lord Elgin’s permission to return to Cabul. The 

The Indian Association for the Ooltivation of Science. 

210, Bow-Bazar Street, Calcutta. 

(Session 1896-97.) 

Lecture by Babu Rajendra N iih Chatierjee, M.A., 00 Wednesday,^ 
fhe 22ud Inst., at 5-30 P.M. Subject: Properties of Matter (concluded). 
Hydrostatics. 

Lecture by Dr. D. N. Chatterjee, da., m.B., CM. Thiiisday, the 
23rd Inst., at 6107 p. M. Subject: Tlie Protozoa. 

Lecture by Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar, Friday, the 24th Inst., at 7 p.m, 
^nbject : Expansion of Bodies by Heat. 

Admission Fee, Rs. 4 for Piiysics, and Rs, 4 for Chemistry ; Rg. 6 for 
nth Piiysics and Cnemistry ; R-i. 4 for Physiology ; Rs. 4 for 
•neral Biology | R4. 6 for complete course of Physiology and Biology. 

« charge for a single lecture is 4 Annas. 

. Mahendra Lal Sircar, m. d., 

y 18, 1896. Honorary Secretary, 


On Thursday night, the India Club treated Professor Jegadis 
Chunder Bose, of the Presidency College, who has leapt into fame 
by his electrical discovery and the patronage of Lord Kelvin, to an 
English dinner without wines and native songs. The B ibu goes to 
Europe at the expense of the State to make a better study of his 
own special subject and to improve the laboratory at the Presidency 
College. He will be away for 6 moiubs, the first three of which he 
spends on the Continent, and the second in England. He leaves 
Calcutta next week for Bombay where he takes the steamer Ca/e* 
donia. He will be accompanied by his wife. 

At the dinner, 42 covers were laid and Mr. R. D. Mehta, one of 
the senior members of the Club, piesided, .who, at the conclusion of 
the dinner, asked his forty comrades to charge their glasses with the 
filtered water of the muddy Hughli to drink to the health of the 
distinguished guest of the eveniug. While complimenting the Pro- 
fessor on his achievements, Mr. Mehta made the remark—” It used 
to be said of us that we are a body of mere imitatuis incapable of 
original research. Dr. Bose has refuted this calumny.’' If the chairman 
was complimentary in the toast, the guest was electrical in the reply. 
He could not command words to express his gratitude but left those 
who honoured him that evening to read his thongiiis. Tne inner 
man, he said, was no longer a secret— ilie bones, muscles and al| 
and even thoughts were being photographed, and they could see 
for themselves how much he appreciated their hospitable board 
spread with dishes from the Hall of all Nations and their good 
wishes for him and his. 


The week has been notable for four publications, which, not withstand* 
ing the rains and the mosquito, are sure to produce electiical shocks 
in many quarters. Dr. Jogender Nath BiHttachaty.i’s “ Hindu Castes 
and Sects” is an exposition of the various Faiths with a new light, 
which, like the X rays, pierces tiirough darkness and mystery. Mr. 
Maiiomohan Ghose, the terror of the country magistracy, has pre- 
paied two terrors for Government in the shape of ** A colleciiou of 
opinions of eminent Executive and Judicial authorities fiom 1793 
1883 ” and “A Compilation of (criminai) cases” in which he held 
a brief or with the facts of which he is otherwise familiar, 
which collection lays the axe at the rom of the boasted 
English fair-piay and justice, and both intended as aids to hia 
contention for separation of Judicial and Ex*cntive functions In the 
Magistrates of British India outside the Piesidency towns. To 
supplement, as it were, the balanced statements of the cautions advo- 
cate, Babuo Ram Gopal Sanyal has enlarged bis “ Record uf Ciimlotl 
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Cases, as between Europeans and Natives for the last hundred years,” 
dedicating it 

“ To the deliverer of an injured land,” 
to the Hnii’ble Babu Surendra Nath Baiieijee. 


REFS & RA YVET. 

Satwday^ July iS^ t8g6, 

REFORM IN MEDICAL SERVICE. 

There can be no doubt that the people of India are 
reaping many advantages, direct and indirect, from 
their British rulers. Apart from the wealth gained 
by many from trade and commerce, the number 
is not inconsiderable that is supported by service 
rendered to the Crown. Civil and military duties 
are entrusted to many. The very civil service, 
which had so long been the monopoly of members 
of the ruling race, has been thrown open to the 
ruled, though in a shape slightly different. The 
higher judicial service has begun to be recruited 
from the lower one, to the advantage of the people 
of the land. The Indian Vakils have been elevated 
to the Benches of the several High Courts. In 
the military line Havildar-Majors and Subadar- 
Majors are no longer exceptional distinctions. Great 
Britain has been brought to a closer affinity with 
India by the two Egyptian expeditions. In almost 
•all departments of the public service Indian subjects 
•are being admitted more liberally than before. Im- 
’ provements are being made in every direction with 
'commendable zeal. In the subordinate medical .service, 
•however, the case is contrary. Nothing has been 
.done to improve its position and prospects. The 
inertia of rest that distinguishes it seems to be 
permanent. There was some time ago a change in 
name. Sub-assistant surgeons have in consequence 
.•dropped the particle sub — that telling mark of in- 
feriority — but their actual status remains the 
•same. Dr. Bahadhurji’s proposal to separate the 
civil from the military medical service should, no 
doubt, be carried out. The employment of As- 
sistant-Surgeons in the place of Civil Surgeons to 
a large extent will no doubt be an improvement, while 
.improving the financial condition of the Government. 
.First grade Assistant-Surgeons can be raised to civil 
medical officers in districts, without European mem- 
bers of the service suffering any injury. 

The position and pay of Assistant-Surgeons have 
ever been a matter of complaint. The fi;w among 
them that have attained to any prominence have been 
differentiated from the unwashed by being classified 
with the white-washed. Brilliant students of the 
Calcutta Medical College are not wanting. But a 
journey to England and the consequent expenditure 
.are the difficulties that stand in the way of their 
rise. Medical education is sought generally by the 
sons of the poor middle classes of Indian society. 
The hardship involved in dissection, post mortem 
examination, and hospital duties deters children of 
the wealthier section of the community from entering 
this institution. No other branch of learning pre- 
sents so many difficulties in its acquisition. Field 
survey with students in engineering is a matter of com- 
parative ease. After the severe trial undergone by 
them, threatening danger to life itself from imbib- 
ing some deadly poison, if the students happen to 
j>ass the finaf. examination, they think themselves 
quite fortunate. , 

GeMrally, dearth of means prevenu.a passed student 


from setting up as an independent practitioner, 
has to begin as a supernumerary with a pay of only 
Rs. 50 per month, and this probationary appoint- 
ment may run over a year. He that is lucky may, 
through some influence or other, exerted in the 
Surgeon-General’s office, succeed in winning a post 
in the third grade, carrying a sitlary of Rs, 100 a 
month. After seven years, passed in different sta- 
tions, he has to pass a departmental examination 
which, if he passes successfully, will bring him 
Rs. 150 and promotion to the Second Grade. An- 
other seven years and a second successful examination 
enable him to rise to the First Grade and a pay of 
Rs. 200. This is the ordinary course. 

The case is different with those who, admitted 
to the public service, are located in crowded cities 
and towns. They m.ay then, by private practice, 
make a respectable income. With them^ the- 
Surgeon General’s office is the one centre of 
interest. When an office exercises large patronage, 
people believe in the existence, in it, of such corrupt 
practices as were lately detected in the office of 
the Inspector-General of Registration. Sometimes 
a man in the third grade has been found to officiate 
as Civil Medical officer. He may even suc- 
ceed in getting a prize appointment in conse- 
quence of his opportunities. Some become fixtures 
in the metropolis from their first admission to the 
service. The lecturerships in tbe State medical 
schools, which always fetch the largest income, are 
frequently bestowed not for merit but upon a prin- 
ciple of undisguised nepotism. Instances like these 
enhance the discontent bused on inadequate re- 
muneration. 

Of all Departments of Government Services the 
Subordinate Medical is unquestionably the most 
ill-paid. The bitter feeling is intensified in those 
who, in consequence of their stations, are unable to 
avail themselves of private practice. With small hos- 
pitals under their care , in out-of-the-way places, 
they cannot earn anything over their pay un- 
less they seek extra profit from the supply of diet 
to indoor patients. The contrast becomes glaring 
between such men and those who hold lecturerships 
in the State medical schools. The latter are allowed 
to practise without even hospital attendance being 
insisted upon. The subordinates take advantage, 
seeing the lax supervision by superiors. The de- 
mands of private practice are attended to with' greater 
punctuality than those of hospital attendance. This 
state of things may be seen in even the Calcutta Me- 
dical College. The days of the Clieverses and 
Chuckerbuttys, of the Fayrers, Cutcliffcs and Gayers, 
have passed away. The hospital medioitfes are 
rarely of the best. The supervision exercised by 
native donors has become a thing of the past. The 
Surgeon-General finds rest in desk work or in so- 
journs to healthy stations. Genuine. or active in- 
spections are becoming rarer and rarer. A few hos- 
pitals only are visited, and never without previous 
notice. 

The only argument that can be adduced against en- 
hancement of pay of Assistant-Surgeons, is that 
they are adequately remunerated by the proceeds 
of private practice. This is true of only lecturers 
in medical schools. With the generality of Assist- 
ant-Surgeons, their pay is their whole income, 
Assistant-Surgeons are generally placed in stations 
where there is not much lucrative business. 
Localities where private practice may be more 
favourable, are generally filled with practitioners not 
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ill State employ. Another disadvantage is that the 
distance of inhabited areas from their stations, as 
also from one another, are very great. For this 
reason they cannot visit those localities without 
neglecting their hospital duties. The morning is 
taken up by official work. So that their afternoons 
are their own, which they can spend in any way they 
like, provided there are no had cases in the hospital. 
But this ill suits the patients. Consequently, Assistant 
Surgeons cannot have much private practice. 

Towns and inhabited areas in the interior 
have generally such bad roads as do not admit 
of carriages being plied on them The alternative 
is the palki, a costlier and slower method of loco- 
motion. It also means much loss of time. In 
crowded cities with metalled roads locomotion 
is cheaper and more rapid. For these reasons. 
Government should frame some clear and well- 
defined rules for regulating the appointment 
and transfer of Assistant-Surgeons. It would not 
be well to leave them to the tender mercies of 
irresponsible subordinates open to every kind of in- 
fluence. Apart from these inequalities in the service, 
its general status ought to be raised. It should 
be borne in mind that the men are engaged in prac- 
tising an art that h is for its object the alleviation of 
human sufferings. The privilege cannot be acquir- 
ed except by reading costly books and journals 
which require money to buy. 

Dr. Bomford, the present Principal of the Medical 
College of Calcutta, has all on a sudden become a 
strict disciplinarian. Rules have been promulgated, 

* under the sanction of superior authorities, that will 
make it impossible for a student of average parts 
to pass the final examination. If one fails twice in 
any intermediate examination he will not be allowed 
to appear again. His future prospects are thus to 
be ruined by a second failure. Instances are not rare 
where meritorious students have failed several times 
before achieving success or winning the diploma. 

S )me of the Professors themselves of the Calcutta 
Medical College have been unsuccessful in obtaining 
medical degrees, though, by passing the service ex- 
amination, they have secured higii appointments in 
the Medical Service of India. The severity of the 
present rules will ruin many students who have joined 
the Calcutta Medical College and who wish to win 
the final diploma^ by perseverance, if necessary. No 
positive harm can result if they are allowed to strive 
over and over for achieving their purpose. No 
diploma ^can be theirs unless tliey come up to 
the fixed standard of excellence. Whether they do 
SO in five years or eight, or even ten, is a question 
that concerns them alone. The public have little 
interest in it. Those who persevere in the 
face of repeated failures, do not deserve to be 
despised. Generally speaking, they acquire more 
knowledge than those who pass on the first chance. 
Failure to pass an examination does not neces- 
sarily imply an absence of knowledge. As examina- 
tions are conducted, success is sometimes more 
a matter of chance than study. There are candi- 
dates that are so flurried in the examination hall that 
they cannot do their best, although in actual know- 
ledge of the subjects examined they are not a wliit 
inferior to the very flower of their year. 

In India there are no separate service examina- 
tions. Public appointments depend on the final 
university examinations. Hence an objection may 
apparently be taken to the admission of plucked 
students. But when there is a restriction of age in 


the first appointment for public service, the rejection 
of plucked students cannot be justified. If these 
fail to win the diploma at the proper age, their ad- 
mission into the public service will be barred. No- 
thing more. They may yet earn a living by private 
practice. The reason of the rnie, therefore, 
is not clear. Has it anything to do with the im- 
provement of the position of the European Apothe- 
caries under training in the same College ? 

On the first of June last, a paoer was read at 
the Hare Anniversary on the Medical College 
of Calc44ita. The lecturer deprecated the want of 
sympathy of modern professors compared with those 
of former times, with those that sit at their feet. 
Dr. Sircar from the chair pointed out the narrowness 
of modern medical men. If opportunities are given, 
the Subordinate Medical Service can produce men 
like Drs. Ram Narain Dass in surgery and Prasanna 
Kumar Mitter in midwifery. Indeed, both of them, 
though belonging to the subordinate service, were 
better than many members of the upper service. 
If the rule of rejection passed at Dr. Bomford’s in- 
stance be not withdrawn, the only way of proceeding 
should be by calling into existence other medical col- 
leges with the same standard of education with 
the Calcutta Medical College. This will induce Gov- 
ernment to devise a separate service examination. 
The founding of an institution for teaching medicine 
may now be tried, though its fruits will appear at a 
distant date. Recently a College of Physicians and 
Surgeons has been established for the same purpose 
under the presidency of Dr, Juggobundhu Bose. The 
attempt is laudable, and good results are expected. 
Our wealthy men should endeavour to support it. 
The scheme may produce men like Dr. Kitasato of 
Japan. India in medical learning may in future rank 
with any country in the world. 


GUBERNATORIAL TOURS AND LAW COURTS. 

AN KX-OKFICIAL VIEW. 

I see the Lieutenant-Governor makes very ntcc speeches in 
Behar. He seems to be rather frafjk in his utterances. I 
like frankness in high otiiciah. It would be a great boon to the 
people if our Govertjors were able to ascertain the public feeling 
in regard to the administration of justice. A certain Enperor 
of Delhi used to travel incognito for Btiding out the real 
grievances of his subjects, but our Governors are surrounded by 
interested olHcials and toad-eaters in their rounds. The former 
try to show the bright side of the picture, while the latter spend 
their money and energy to get titles and honours. The conse- 
quence is that the Goverttors romc back to their head-quarters 
with erroneous notions of the condition of the people. As a matter 
ol f.tct, the country now suffers from the uncertainty of the law 
and the inequitable proceedings of the courts. Now-a-days scarcely 
two or more persons sit together and do not talk of the 
arbitrary proceedings of ilie authorities. Life and property are 
no doubt safe from marauders and robbers but one’s innocence is no 
longer a safeguard against the clutches of the law. The multiplicity 
of Courts is a curse to the people. It has been a prolific source of 
false cases and subornation of perjury. In India where people 
in the good old time considered themselves bound by conscience to 
repay the debts of their grandfathers every attempt is made to 
avoid the payment of just debts by means of false evidence and 
legal flaws. Again, the £.xecutivc Police and Oilicers of Govern- 
ment are more apt to drag innocent people into Court than to bring 
the real offenders to justice. The latter gc icrally escape if they 
are able to engage the services of ingenious legal practitioners and 
secure the good grace of the Police. Independence of Courts 
is now a rare quality. There arc few oflicert who would dare 
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dUpleti^ the executive luchorides ind sacrifice their own prospects 
in life. It is not the public confidence which they now care for. 
To please a Commissioner of Police or a District Superintendent 
who is hand and glove with the Magistrate is their study. 
For specimens of officers of this stamp you are not to make in- 
quiries in the distant mofussil. Your own city abounds with 
them. Here criminal trials arc mostly a farce. The other day 
His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor asked the municipality to 
press for exemplary punishment in certain petty cases, but every 
one knows that a majority of such prosecutions would result in 
acquittals il there were proper trials. As a matter of fact, the 
trial of petty cases instituted by the police and other public officers 
seldom occupies half a minute each. The alleged offenders know 
that a denial of the cliarge would entail more trouble and 
expense than an admission, although they believed in their 
minds that they were innocent. The sacrifice of goats at the 
Kalighat temple occupies mure time than the trial of petty 
cases in the Police Courts. Of course, the result is satisfactory 
to the police and the magistrate earns the good opinion of 
the head of the police, an opinion worth having, speaking from 
a selfish point of view. 

THE MAHABHARATA. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

After years of Herculean toil, the English translation of the Maha- 
bharata, published by the late lamented Pratap Chandra Roy, c.i.E., 
in successive fasciculi, is at last completed. The Mahabharaca 
h atrcHsiifv of wisdom and eloquence. ‘The culture and erudition 
of the Island-born Rishi arc reflected in it. Playing upon the 
heavcfi -strung Vfft/i which the Goddess of Poesy, invoked in his 
opening lines, herself handed over to him, h: produced this gigan- 
tic epic containing the best account we possess of the heroism and 
inanncrs of ancient Hindustan. Poor Pratap Chandra was not 
allowed an extension of days for seeing his work completed. He 
was snatched away bv the pititess hand of Djath in the midst of 
the undertaking. Pratap Chandra laboured indefatigably for the 
completion of his self-imposed task, but, alas ! the evening of his 
life had surely come too quickly. Incessant toil and anxiety had 
gradually broken down liis health. Conscious of iiis approaching 
end, Pratap Chandra, in hi^ d;ach-bed, before starting for that “un- 
discovered country from whose bourne no traveller returns,** bcseach- 
ed Babu KLisari Mohan Ganguti, — the translator an! his guardian 
angel, — by clasping his feet, while tears trickled down his cheeks, 
to finish anyhow the English translation of the Mahabnarata and 
free him from his debt to the subscribers. The translator gave 
him the required assurance. At this, his friend became tranquil. 
A few days after, when his hour came, he was fully prepared. 
Full of hope and thought centered on Krishna, witli nit casting 
a longing lingering lo )k behind, with the consciousness of having 
lived a life of usefulness and fellow-feeling for GoPs creatures 
on earth, and continually calling upon Vasudeva to give 
him a place at his feet, this martyr in the cause of the diffu- 
sion of Rishi-lure breathed his last. With his mind fixed in 
contemplation upon Vasudeva, he expired in yoya. Yes, it was 
of the highest kind, for lie h.iJ ceased to talk of iiis worldly 
affairs. It was thus chat his soul left its mortal tenement of 
clay. He has ascended Heaven, let us hone as Hindus, on a 
celestial car wearing celestial garlands, with celestial choristers 
proclaiming his good dead, leaving us on this shore, full of 

whips and scorns of time, 

The oppressor’s wrongs, the proud man’s contumely, 

The pangs of despised love, the law’s delay, 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 

^ Tliat patient meric of the unworthy cakes. 

Death, though as natural to us as birth or age, is always looked 
upon with dread. It is the shadow that mars our brightest 
landscape, and casts a depressing gloom over the happiest course 
of life. It is the poison that lurks in the sweetest cup of enjoy- 
ment. It is ail inexplicable mystery of existence, which has 
blinded the keenest eye and baffled the most adventurous mind. 
But the black waves of this trackless ocean, at whose shore the 
Strongest intellect of the physical man sinks in hopeless despair, 
offers no resistance to the awakened powers of the human spirit. 
Poor Pratap Chandra is dead and gone, but his name will live as 
loirg as his work will last. 

Sfeemaci SundaribaU Dasi, the unfortunate widow of Pratap, 
has fulfilled the solemn promise which she had so ungrudgingly 
m\U to her departing atid beloved lord, at the sacrifice of all her 
Siridbatji. The world’s adHracion is due to this self-sacrificing Hindu 


widow. Her name has since spread far and wide. It is to he hoped 
that the liberal portion of our countrymen will come forward to pa/ 
off her debts. I now come to the translator. To those unacquaiiued 
with press secrets he remained behind the screen. The general 
public had been groping in the dark. But the time has come when 
the veil must drop ; the s*al of anonymity must be broken. The 
screen concealing the personality of the individual should be put 
aside. A Sanskrit scholar of undoubted solidity and possessed, be* 
sides, of a good knowledge of the law, Babu Kisari Mohan GanguU 
must be held to have achieved lasting fame by translating this 
gigantic work. His Brahman simplicity, his Rishi-like knowledge^ 
his Job-like patience, and his inspired pen best fitted him for 
dressing the Mahabliarata in an English garb. He has Englished 
the Mahabharata in a very praiseworthy manner. 

Native Opinion (Madras) said many years ago : “ We can truly 
testify to the translation being a very faithful and ably-executed one, 
possessing no small amount of the beauty and vigour of the great 
original. Instead of *dis'ing up Hindu ideas so as to make 
them agreeable to English caste,’ the translator cells us that 
his * endeavour has been to give as literal a rendering as possible 
of the great work of Vyasa ;’ and we have no hesitation 
in staying that he has succeeded remarkably well.” The Saturday 
Review (London) calls the translation “ flowing” and ascribes 
other merits to it. Ibe Critic and Cood Literature (New York) 
states, — “the numbers before us argue well for the ability 
of the translator.” W. E. Coleman, Presidio, San-Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, says, — “I Inv: examined (the parts received) closely 
and critically, and I fin 1 the translation a very good one.” Von 
R. Garbc, Professor of Sanskrit, Koningsberg, Germany, says, — 
“ i have compared some parts of the translation with the original 
anfl found u literal as w:ll as elegant.” Trubner’s American^ 
European^ and Oriental Literary Record (new series), pronounces,— 
“ The translator has so far proved himself amply efficient for the 
cask, and his English is idiom itic and clear. His terminologv 
is flowery, and many of his passages are decidedly oriental in 
character. Tiiere is in fact, a peculiar charm about his pages 
which cannot fail to fascinate the proiniscnous reader, and yet, 
although the work is at all times pleasant reading, the 
accuracy of rendering is nowhere sacrificed by the translator 
to his desire to be entertaining.” The above is from the pen of 
the lace Dr. Rost, for it was he who edited the Record at the time.* 
Coming to India, the Hindoo Patriot believed the first fasciculus of the 
translation to come from the renowned pen of Professor Max 
Muller. The truth is not a line of the copy sent by the IWfetsor 
was adopted. The Pioneer said,—** The transUcidSn before us 
appears to be an admirable one.” Tbe Bombay Gaette : ** So far as 
wc are able to judge, the translator lias striven to embody in 
his version the beauties of the original.” tbe Indian Spectator: 
“ The rendering appears to be faithful and spirited.” Very recently, 
Mr. Tawnev and Professor Cowcllv in writing to Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Mahesh Chandra Nyayaratna, characterised the trans- 
lation as “ meritorious.” Professor Blumhardt of Oxford wrote,— 
“ I am cxcrcmly pleased with the English translation of the 
Mahabharata. It is excellent.” Sir Edwin Arnold wrote,—** I 
may remark char, comparing several passages of the translation 
with the Sanskrit, 1 have found it generally excellent, terse, faith- 
ful, and most useful.” 

[ have selected the above opinions at random from tbe wrap- 
pers of Che successive fasciculi of the publication. Numerous 
other expressions of opinion occur of a similar kind. 

Wich Babu Kisari Mohan the E iglish translation of the Maha- 
bharaca has throughout been a Iab>ur of love. On a lace occasion. 
Sir A. Croft wrote to him, saying, — “ I have, as 1 believe you know, 
a very high opinion of yonr ability and your unwearied industry.** 
Sir A. Cruft in this short sentence has said what everybody muse 
acknowledge that has ever come in contact wich Babu Kisari 
Mohan Ganguli. To those acquainted with press secrets, th^^^amo 
of Babu Kisari Mohan Ganguli was all along known as that of the 
English translator of the Mahal»harata. The majority of Oriental 
scholars, and almost all those officials who have helped the work, 
knew him as tlie author. Anonymity, with regard to t work 
going on for so many years, could scarcely be possible. Some 
years ago, an upcountry journal charged Pratap Chandra Roy with 
attempting to impose upon the public by pticciiig himself forward 
as the translator when in reality he was unacquainted with the 
English language. Poor Pratap was very, much moved by thii 
foolish attack. He replied promptly, and crushed the offknding 
journal completely by referring it to the two prefaces with which 
the first fasciculus was published. O ie of those prefaces was by 
the translator, while the other was by himself. The journal ad- 
mitted its error and apologised to Pratap Chan Ira Roy for the hasty 
attack. Indeed, in his correspondence wich Oriental scholars he 
freely named the translator in answer to enquiries addressed cb 
him. H ; was not a man to plume himself with borrowed feasheri. 

Babu Pratap Chandra Roy and Babu Kisari Mohan Gatrguli, by 
Englishing the Mahabharata, have not only placed India But the whole 
civilised world under an everlasting debt. No effort In thtt directloft 
had been made by any one before, except Or. 6opp^ syfitSi 
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pablished tome specimens, but his lamented and premature death 
prevented further progress. Professor Goldstncker also had begun 
collecting materials for giving the world an English translation of the 
jgreatepic of Vyasa. But the project having been conceived late in 
his life, death prevented its execution. Fauche’s French version, of 
which ten volumes had appeared when the author died, is rather 
a rough paraphrase than a translation. Sir Monier Williams publish- 
fed onlv an analysis of the contents of this great work. That 
done into English by Babu Kisari Mohan Ganguli and published by 
Babtt Pracap Chandra Roy and his widow is the first complete 
translation of chat immortal work of ancient fiidian genius. The 
Qovernmenc made Protap Chandra Roy a C. 1 . £. If the 
publisher who finances the work deserved such recognition, 
the scholar whose pen produced it must be held to deserve 
it more. Rai Bahadur Bankim Chandra and others were of 
opinion, and they made no secret of it, that the author should have 
been honoured before the publisher. As literary men, their sympathies 
were entirely with a brother collabourateur. It should be remember- 
ed, however, chat it was an anonymous undertaking. There can be 
little doubt chat the author’s turn has come. Sir Alfred Croft, I am 
sure, will do a simple act of justice in the direction indicated. 

Even if no recognition comes from the State, the appreciation of 
his labours by the whole civilised world is no small reward to Babu 
Kisari Mohan Ganguli. Few persons among us possess working 
powers coming up to Babu Ganguli’s. Indeed, in this respect, I 
may not unfitly compare him with Lord Brougham who achieved 
the singular feat of cleaning ofF the arrears of the Court of Chancery 
accumulating for years and years together. 

S. C. Sanyal, m.a. • 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 

London, land June, 1896. 

Imperial Parliament. The ministry has had its first fall. At the 
meeting of the Cabinet on Saturday, it was derermined to drop the 
Education Bill for this session. The ** Times” still thinks its own 
plan of an autumn session, commencing in October, would have 
been preferable. It writes: ”The Education Bill has been treated 
throughout as the principal measure of the session. It was carried 
on the second reading by a majority unparalleled in the annals 
of Patliamenc. * * It was the one measure introduced by the 

Government which the Opposition declared that they would wreck, 
and they have wrecked it. • • The disappointment of faithful 

adherents, the encouragement of unscrupulous opponents, and the 
shattering of the belief in the leading members of the Cabinet as 
capable men of business are factors of importance in the develop- 
ment of public opinion. * * Mr. Balfour’s position excites much 

sympathy. His personal qualities have won him the good will of 
his opponents as well as his followers. His quick intellect and his 
adroitness in debate have given him a commanding place in the 
House of Commons whether he is in or out of oHice. But it is 
impossible to deny that he is largely responsible for the mismanage- 
ment of business which has caused the strongest Government of 
modern times to make a humiliating surrender to a feeble and dis- 
credited Opposition. * * Mr. Balfour is a man of varied 

interests. Literature, art, philosophy and athletics have claims 
upon his attention. 

But the career of the Parliamentary leader admits of few dis- 
tractions. Those who have successfully ruled and guided the House 
of Conomoiu have been absorbed in its life, have been familiar with 
its penonalitiei and its incidents, however commonplace, and have 
folt its pulse from hour to hour. We arc glad that there is no 
disposition in any quarter to criticise Mr. Balfour’s shortcomings 
in an ungenerous spirit. His brilliant gifts arc recognized by his 
party, and hjs capability of exerting them, when he is fairly roused, 
is beyond dispute. He has had a sharp lesson, and 110 doubt he 
will profit by it. Mr. Balfour has to recover his character as a man 
of business and to restore to his followers tlu* confidence that 
belongs to a commanding and united majority. This is not bevond 
his powers. The roiimaiiagemenc of business in the House of Com- 
mons is unfortunate, but it is not fatal, as the Opposition would 
have ui believe.” There is sound sterling sense in these observa- 
tions. The leading Gladstonian evening paper endorses all toe 
“Times” says as to Mr. Balfour’s personal popularity in the House, 
but it adds ; “ He does not stick to his work. Instead of sitting 
glued to the Treasury Bench, he has to be fetched in, even in the 
middle of important crises.” This is one feature of his failure as 
Leader. Lord Palmerston, though over 80, hardly even stirred 
f^rom the Treasury Bench, once he had taken his seat at 4 o’clock. 
And, in hit days, there was no automatic closure at midnight. The 
House sat till l, t and even 3. But the grand old man was still at 
his post. The same may be said of Mr. Disraeli. No doubt it was 

deafness. An essay describing a really geniiiue Cure for Deaf* 
ness, Singing in Sirs, &c., no matter how severe or long-standing, will 
be sent post fee.-«-Artificial Eir -drums and similar appliances entire- 
ly lupereedcd. Address THOMAS KEMPE, Victoria Chambers* 
19) SOyTHAMFTON BUILDINGS, HOLBORH, LONDON. 


a terrible strain, and on that account, he accepted the peerage, so 
I as to be relieved of the constant attendance involved in leading the 
Commons. And that is what Mr. Balfour must bring himself to do, 
and while the House is sitting he must abandon his preference tor 
literature, art and philosophy. Another drawback he shares with his 
uncle is the absence of large and frequent gatherings, of a social 
character, of his supporters. It is unfortunate Lord Salisbury’s 
grand historic home at Hatfield is within half an hour’s drive of 
King’s Cross. As a consequence he goes down from Saturday to 
Monday, and entertains a select few only. 

But Mr. Balfour, with his home at Downing Street, might 
surely have weekly or at the least fortnightly gatherings of his 
supporters, and of his Opposition friends as well. Nothing contri- 
buted more to Lord Palmerston’s social popularity than Ladv 
Palmerston’s Saturday evening receptions when all that was best m 
London society, Lords, Commoners, and men illustrious in litera- 
ture and art were assembled in the salom of Cambridge House. 

23rd June. 

Last night, in the House of Commons, Mr. Balfour in a peneten- 
tia) sheet, had to eat the humble pic. He had to abandon the 
great Education Bill, and he bad to explain how in ouc short week 
the Government had to make a complete Vilte-face from the position 
it had taken up at the meeting of the party, at the Foreign Office, 
oil the 15th instant. On the vvliolc he did it well, l>ut all the* facts 
patent last night w.'re equally before him on the 15th. It was no 
doubt a humiliating position, but he had to make a clean breast of 
it, and for the present the Opposition have a right to crow, and no 
cock on its own dunghill will crow more lustily than will Har- 
courr, Fowler, Morlcy, and Asquith, during the recess. 

Mr. Balfour was guilty of one of those fauxpas which bring him 
so much discredit. The article I have quoted above from the 
“Times” was on the whole friendly to him, and it is read not only 
by all the leading public men of this country, but it is also almost 
the only English paper read by publicists in the various capitals of 
Europe. But Mr. Balfour prides himself on never reading it, or 
any other paper. The “Westminster Gazette” very pungently 
writes: “Mr. Balfour said yesterday that he had not read that 
morning’s ‘Times,’ and this is only an example of what it is well- 
known he takes pride in professing to be his practice. * Is 
not Mr. Balfour’s high and lofty academic tone strangely mis- 
placed ? If the whole thing bores him why docs he not betake 
himself to his philosophy and his athletics ? Every one is glad to 
have him Leader of the House, but he must consent to plav the 
game according to the rules. He cannot expect to succeed bv an 
ostentatious neglect of the conditions which all hU predecessors 
have faithfully observed.” 

Sir Vernon Harcourt was in his glory. He pointed out that the 
Bill had been destroyed by a staunch Conservative, Sir A. Rollit, 
the member for Islington. He insisted the first and fatal blunder 
was in Mr. Balfour throwing over Sir John Gorst, and accepting 
the absurd amendment of Sir A. Rollic. This last is a man of loo 
great capacity to be bracketed with ilic Bowles, the Dalziclls, and 
Howarths, but, nevertheless he must be a regular gadfly to the 
Government. Ouc of some 1,200 or 1,3®^ amendments he has 
appropriated to himself over So. 

Now supposing the Home were to divide on each of 
them, the mere act of walking round the Division lobbies 
would consume working days, indeed yon may say 3, Mr. 
Balfour made some calculations assuming each division would 
occupy 10 minutes, (20 would be much nearer the mark) fra)in 
the time the bell begins to ring until the division has been taken, 
and the House resumed. I have based my calculation on each divK- 
sion consuming quarter of an hour. But, suppose 20 minutes were 
die average then more than three days would be consumed in 
dividing only on Sir A. Rollit’s amendments. Mr. Laboucherc, in 
his speech, described him ironically as “one of the most modest and 
unassertive members of the House.” 'Miese are just the attributes 
in which he Is singularly wanting. He is a solicitor, having a 
business in the city, and also at Hull. He poses as a great author- 
ity on Education, and possibly his eighty amendments arc meant to 
score off agaiii'^t the Govenunent for his not having been offered 
the post of Vice-President of the Council and virtual Minister of 
Elucation, an office so ably filled by Sir John G irst. Sir A. Rollit’s 
love of publicity is phenomenal and amounts to a mania, somewhat 
of the same type as Sir. H. Howarth’s for writing to the “ Times,” 

26ih June, 1896. 

Obstruction is rampant in the H^usc of Commons and Sir 
Vernon Harcourt glories in being its most forward champion. His 

DE.AFNES.S completely cured r Any person sulFering 
from Deafness, Noises m me Head, may learn of a new, sunphe 
treatment, which is proving very successful 111 completely curing cases 
of all kinds. Full pirticulars, including many unsolicited testimonials 
and newspaper press notices, will be sent post free on appiicatioa, 
Tne lyiieni is, without doubt, the most successful ever brought beiore 
the public. Address, Aural Speciati-n, Albany Buildings, 39, Victorlai 
Street, Weitmiuster, Loudon, S. VV. 
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papers are covering him with sickly adulation. The ‘‘greatest 
Parliamentarian of his day is about the mildest praise bestowed 
upon him, and he appears to drink it all in with avidity. His 
henchmen ransack the Dictionary for terms of servile, parasitic 
flattery. And yet this “great Parliamentarian,” Leader of the 
Opposition, to whom the character of the debates in the House of 
Commons should be a precious legacy to maintain in its former 
‘^stre was twice called to order by the Speaker on Wednesday 
afternoon. He is really bringing himself down to the level of the 
Bowles, Dalziells and Stuarts. 

Cuba . — The Fates do not appear to favour Spain in her efforts to 
suppress the rebellion. 

Fhings arc rapidly approaching a crisis of the greatest gravity. 
Spain itself is being denuded of both men and money. The rains 
have set in, the precursor of yellow fever, and the bulk of the 
troops being young unacclimatizcd youths, arc expected to fall easy 
victims, and yield a death race much more terrible than any that 
the insurgent fortes could inflict. As one of the insurgents said to 
the correspondent : “Four new Generals had now arrived to 

aid them, June, July, August and September.” Now as to the fliianc- 
e^. riie defleic for the ensuing year is estimated at $82,000,000, say 
^16,000,000 sterling, which will “ have to come out of the Spanish 
Treasury.” This will bring home to the Spanish people exactly 
what Cuba costs them, and when their taxes arc increased to meet 
tills enormous deficit, there will be a very pregnant danger of 
revolutionary tumults. If Spain would only conquer its pride, and 
sell Cuba to the United States of America, her day oi salvation 
might be at hand. Things cannot go on as they are now, without 
the loss of Cuba and possibly a revolution at h 4 adrid. One great 
evil is the influx of Cubans from the country districts to the towns, 
cbpccially Havanna. All supplies are cut off by the rebels, so that 
tlie more than 1,000,000 souls in the towns are dependent on what 
they can procure from abroad. It is estimated the exports to the 
end of this year will produce only >^2, 600, 000, including their 
staple products of sugar and tobacco. 

There is really no money in the country, and starvation will 
drive the people desperate. What t tragic history that is of Spain 
and her Colonici ! Three centuries ago, and now ! It is very 
terril)le. Surely of her it must have been written delenia est Carthago, 
And who will trace the causes of this terrible catastrophe ? The 
native Spaniard is to-day as proud as his ancestors of three cen- 
turies ago. How have the mightty fallen ! Will the boy King ever 
come to tlie throne? Were I a betting man, I would lay heavy 
odds lie never will. 

Nativa of India in Africa , — At a meeting of the East India Associa- 
tion, presided over by Sir Lcpel Griffin, a paper on “ India and 
Africa,” prepared by Captain Younghusband, C. I. E., was, in 
his absence, read by Mr. L. Probyn. The drift of the paper 
was based on the proposition, which every one will accept, 
that “in Africa there was land needing population, and in India 
there would be every year a larger population needing land.” 
Captain Younghusband alleged that “ten years hence there 
would be 30,000,000 more people in India, than there were now, 
and in another quarter of a century 80,000,000 more.” “Tropical 
.Africa could scarcely be a field for secclemenc for a large white 
population, and if it were dependent for its developments upon 
whites alone the development would be very slow and tedious. 
But, by making use of India for the purpose progress ought to 
be assured, and the development rapid.” 

Sir Lcpel Griffin, in opening the discussion, made some very ju- 
duious remarks :“ Africa would depend for development upon 
forces outside itself, and as the country was obviously unfit for 
colonization by Europeans it would in time fall more or less into 
the liands of other races, possibly Indians, probably Chinese.” 
This is far too sweeping a statement, as both Bcchuanaland 
arid Mashonaland are favoured with a climate perfectly 
adapted to the white races. With far more justice Sir Lepel 
added ; “ The Indian race was very highly placed in the 
intellectual rank of races, and he possessed a great many virtues 
which the Cliinese did not, and probably never would possess.” 
On the question of the payment of Indian troops sent to Africa, 
Sir L. Griffin spoke with no uncertain sound : “ No person that 

was a true friend of India, and who wished well to the British 
Government at home could possibly be silent. So long as Indian 
troops were employed in Africa on work which was entirely out- 
side those duties which were laid down in the India Act for. the 
legitimate employment of Indian troops out of Indian revenues, they 
should he paid the whole of their ordinary pay and the whole of 
the extraordinary expenses, and not one rupee should be charged 
to the revenues of India. The matter was one of very great 
importance, and the honour of England was distinctly involved.” 

A parliamentary paper has just been published from which I am 
sorry to sec only two members of the Secretary of State’s Council 
had the courage • to protest against any charge whatever 
being made on the revenues of India in respect of the troops 
sent to Suakin. The two were Field Marshal Sir Donald 
StVwart, G.C.B., and Sir James Peilc, K.C.S.I. Those mem- 
bers who have apparently acquiesced, are Ge.ieral Sir Owen 


Burne, Mr. R. Hardie (formaly at the head of the Bank of 
Bengal) Sir A. J. Arbuthnoc, Sir C. A. Turner, General Sir 
A. Alison, Sir Q. Croschwaite, and Sir Sceuarc Bayley. The 
I despatch of the Government of India has now arrived, and, ii. is 
said, Mr. John Morlcy’s motion will come on, in the House of 
Commons, on Thursday next week. Unfortunately, he belongs to 
the “little England ” party, and objects strenuously to the employ- 
ment of native troops at all out of India. Had his motion been 
confined ro the question of the financial arrangements, 1 do noc 
doubt the Government would have had to yield, if it has not already 
determined to do so, out of dcfcicnce to the views of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council. But many who would support Mr. Morley in 
a defence of the revenues of India, will refuse to follow him into 
the lobbv on the other question. 

Rhode da . — By next mnil I hope to be able to send more satis- 
factory accounts of the state of things in Mashonaland, than I 
could report to-day. Mr. Rhodes has his work cut out for him, 
and I fear there must be a great lapse of time before things settle 
down into the quiet groove that ensued after Loben’s defeat. But 
the authorities here, at the Cape, and on the spot seem fully alive 
to their heavv responsibilities. 

Canada . — This letter has alrealy run to so great a length I must 
leave over to next week the marvellous result of the general elec- 
tion in Canada. Tiic Conservatives have been completely routed, 
and Mr. Laurier will take office as the first French-Canadian 
Premier of the Dominion. Our explanation of his triumph is, 
that the electors in the Quebec district— mostly of French 
descent, and Roman Catholics— resented the insolent dragoon- 
ing of their priests. But I will not go farther into the ques- 
t’on to-day. 

Crete and Venezuela must stand over till next week. 


WHAT IS THAT ONE THING ? 

It seems like an aosutdiiy, yet it is tiue all the same. I mean that 
yon might have a cellar lull of wood and coal and still shiver with cnid ; 
and you would if u were not f<*r on# thing. “ On, that is so obvious,*' 
you in ly s ty. *'It whs h intly worth while to hint at it. Anybody 
can see it with his eyes shut. AM the better for me then : 1 shan't 
have to exolaiti. And by tb* same sharpness yon will be able to pick 
out the imp'iitant p'lint in two snort letteis 1 am about to copy for you 

The fiisi runs thus: **In D-tcember 1890, my daughter (Mrs. M. J. 
Mother,) got into a low, weak, nervoii-t coodiiioii. Do what she would 
she could not get up her strength! Girduilly she wasted away until 
everyone timtigiit she was in a decline, and had not long to live. In 
fact, she was so low and dejected she did not Ct^re whether she lived or 
not. She wi< under a doctor for six months, hut Ins medicines did her 
no good. My hush md then said, * My daughter, I will now see what 
I can do for you.’ What he meant was that he would have her lake a 
medicine called ‘ Motlier Seigei’s Curative SyriiD.* He had used it 
himseif when he was ill, and thought it might prove as beneficial to her 
as it had to him. « 

“Mrs. Muther s.aid she was willing to try the Syrup, although she 
had little or no faith in its helping one as had as she was. For if she 
really had coosomption w* know th»re is no cure for that. My hus- 
band, however, got a hoiilc from Mr. Hulme, the chemist, in Rochdale 
Roid, and iny daiigliier begin t'lking it. After the first bottle we saw 
a great immovemeni. She could ^at, and 1 lie food C'lused her no pain. 
She continued w.ih this remedy, and gradually gained strength, but 
it took some time to bring her round, she was so vety low and weak. 
After a time she was able to get about, and n»*ver looked behind her. 
S lice theji she has been strong and well. We have told many persons 
how Mother Seigel’s Syrup restored her to sound health, and are will- 
ing you shonkl puhlisii this statement of the facts. (Signed) (Mr^.) 
Margaret Watson, ii, Ruby Street, Bury, Oct. 8th, 1895." 

“ In M irch, 1893,” says the secoml leirer, “ 1 negan to fail in health. 

I could not say exicily what ailed me. 1 felt low, w'‘ak, and tired, and 
had no strength for anyiiiing. My appetite fell away, and what little 
food I ale gave me great pain at me chest .and side. My hands and 
feel were cold, and nearly ail the colour left me. 1 was often in so 
great pain I could hardly do any work. I was frequently sj^k, and 
could keep no kind of food down. 

“ I got weaker and weaker, in spite of all that was done, and had to be 
oft my work for seventeen weeks. In this way I went on until November 
of the same year--i893. Tnen I happened to read about Mother 
Scigel’s Syrup and what it had done for others suffering tike me. 

1 got a bottle of this medicine from Mr. W. Heywood, grocer, in 
Oldham Road, and after taking only the half of it 1 felt innch better. 

1 could eat wiihoui pain, and was stronger and brighter every way. 
When 1 had fimsded the bottle I was quite cured, and have had no 
return of the complaint since, I have told m my others about what 
the .Syrup did for me, and out of thankfulness I am willing iny letter 
should b- made public. (Sigiictl) M'ss Lydia £. Morton, i, Greaves 
Street, Middleton Junctimi, near M mchester, October 10 h, l 89 S* 

Both these ladies say that they weie very weak, and that theirfood— 
of which they could take but little— lid them 00 good. In the mid^t 
of plenty they were aciually staiving. S'> much wasted was one of them 
that it was believed she had consumption. The event showed that 
they both suffered from dyspepsia, and nothing else. But that was 
quite enough ; and besides it often runs into coosumpttoii and other 
f:iinl maladies. By setting the stomach right Mother Seigei’s Syrup 
fully cured them both. 

Coals and wood ar* useless without means to light a fire; and bread 
and meal are ns nothing 'inless w* can digest them and make them part 
of our flesh and bone. That is easy to see nhd important torememher. 
And It IS its power to help nature work this transformatibli ■ that maket 
MuiUei Seigel’s Syrup so wouderful a remedy.. 
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OOBPOBATIOH OF OABOUTTA. 

LOAN NOTIFICATION. 

The Commitsioiiera o( C^ilciuta are pre> 
pared, with the sanction of the Governor- 
Genernl-in-Coiincil eiven under Section 404 of 
Act II. (B. C.) of 1888, to ooen a Debenture 
Loan for Rs. 20, cx), 000 (twenty lakhs) 011 the 
security of the rates, taxes and dues imposed 
and levied under the Calcuttii Municipal Con- 
solidation Act, 1888. 

2. The debentures will have a currency ot 
fifteen years from the lat December, 1896, 
and will bear interest at the rate of 3^ per 
per cent, per annum, payable on the ist June 
and ist December of eacii year. 

3. The form of the Debentures will be that 
given in the twelfth schedule of Act 11 . (B. C.) 
of 1888. 

. 4. No Debentures will be issued for any sum 
less than Rs. 500, and above that amnuiii De- 
bentures wiil be issued only for complete sums 
of Rs. too. 

5. Tenders for the whole or any part of the 
above Loan of Rs. 20^00^000 will be received 
by the Secretary to the Corporation up to 
2 o’clock P. M. of Friday, the 7th August, 1896k 

6. fi^ich tender must be made out in the 
form annexed to this Notification, and enclosed 
in a sealed cover addressed to the Secretary to 
the Corporation, and superscribed ** Tender 
for Municipal Loan of 1896-97.” 

7. Each tender must he accompanied by 
Government Promissory Notes, Calcutta Mu- 
nicipal Debentures, currency-notes or cheques 
for not less than 3 per cent, of the amount 
tendered. 

8. When a ter^der is accepted, the deposit, 
when made in currency-notes or cheques, will 
be held ns a payment in part of the amount 
tendered, and will bear interest at the rate of 
3/4 per cent per annum from the date of 
acceptance of the tender, provided that the 
whole amount tendered is paid up in the 
manner hereinafter prescribed ; but no deben- 
ture will issue for the sum so deposited so long 
as the entire amount of the tender is not paid. 

9. Tfie deposits on tenders, which may not 
be accepted, will be returned on application, 
and no interest will be payable on such 
deposits. If an allotment after being luade is 
not taken up, and tl»e full amount allotted is 
not paid as hereinafter prescribed, the deposit 
will be forfeited, 

10. The rate at which a tender is made 
must be specified in rupees, or rupees and 
annas : a tender in which the rate is not so 
specified will be rejected as null and void. 

11. The rates stated in a tender must not 
contain any fraction of an anna. If a rate 
containing a fraction of an anna is inserted in 
any tender, such fraction will be struck out, 
and the tender treated as if the rate did not 
contain such fraction of an anna. 

13 . The amount of the accepted lenders 
must be paid into the Bank of Bengal in the 
following 4 fistaln[ieiits 

One-third by the 21st August. 

Do. by the 21st ^ptember. 

Do. by the 26(h October. 

Parties, whose tenders are accepted, will 
have the option of paying all or any of the 
instalments beffire the dates specified above, 
and will receive interest from the date of such 
payment. 

13. Anticipation interest will be paid on all 
instalments from the respective dates 011 which 
such instalments are paid into the Bank of 
Bengal to the 3pth November, 1896^ 

14. In the caso of two or more tenders at 
the same rate a pro rata allotment will be 
made (if the tenders are accepted), but no 
allotment will be issued if the amount dis- 
tributable on any tender is less than Rs. 500. 

15. A nNtiimuin having been previously 
fixed, tenders will be opened by the Loan 
Committee of the Commissioners at 2-30 P. M., 
ou Friday, the 7ih August, 1896^ at the Muni- 
cipal Oflke. 

W. R. Macdonald, 
Sicritary to the Corporation, 
Municipal Office : 

Cakntta^ ogthjum^ iSg6. 

FORM OF APPLICATION FOR 
DEBENTURES. 

1 hereby tender for Rs. 

•f the Municipal three and half { 3 ) 4 ) per cent. 


Debenture Loan for 1896-97, and agree to pay 
for the same subject to the conditions notined 
at the rate of Rs. atm is 

for every Hundred Rupees allotted to me. 

I enclose Government Promissory Notes, 
Calcutta Municipal Debentures, currency 
notes, or a cheque for Rs. 

Signed 

Dated 


& DASSEX & ca., 

Manufacturers, Importers, Repairers and 
Tiineis of all sorts of Harmoniums, Organs and 
Pianos, &c,f 30, Colootollah Street, Calcutta, 
import materials direct from England and 
gmirantee the best workmanship and finish ; 
are the express maniifaciurprs of 
Saraswati Flute : 

Box Harmoniums 3 octaves 3 stops, i set of 
reed, Rs. 35 ; 3 octaves, best quality, Rs. 40 ; 
3 octaves 4 stops, 2 sets of reed, Rs. 75. 

Organs, Folding Harmoniums, Table Har- 
moniums, &c., always ready for sale ; orders 
executed promptly. 



Music for tbe Millioa I 


BBBOHAM’S 

MUSIC PORTFOLIO. 

We regret to announce that owing to 
the run on the above having exceeded 
our expectations,, we are absolutely and 
completely out of stock, not a single 
number remaining for such as were not 
wise enough to order early. The Pro- 
prietor of 

“BEECH^M’S PILLS” 

has never been known to disappoint the 
Public, and wc have accordingly re- 
quested him to send out a further ship- 
ment of the Portfolios which is due 
here in September, It is request- 
ed that all orders should be regis- 
tered at an early date, as the Portfolios 
will be forwarded ip rotation, and ik) 
further quantity will be available when 
the second shipment is sold out. 

G. ATHERTON & CO., 

3, New China Bazar-street, 

CALCUTTA, 

Sole wholesale Agents for India, 
Burma, and Ceylon for — 

THOMAS BEEGHAM, St. Helens, 
Lancashire, 

PROPRIETOR OF 

BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


In Pamphlet^ Price 4, annas 

or 6 copies for a Rupee, 

ARMY REORGANIZATION 

With special reference to the Question of 

A Cheap Reserve for the Army . 

By Capt. AHDREW HEARS BY, 

Apply to Reis Qr» Rafjyet Office, Calciitt#. 


Published on the i6th September ^ 1893 

Price : 

Cash Rs. 5. Postage, &c. Ans. 4. Per 
V, P. P, Rs. 5 Annas 6. Credit Rs. 6. 

AN INDl.UfjOTRNALIST: 

Life, Letten aul Oorrespsndeaca 

OF 

Or. SAMBairO M)0E2RJEE, 

late Editor of “ Reis and Rayyet'^ 

BY 

F. H. SKRINE, I.C.S., 

(Collector of Custmus, CHlcutta, now Offg. 
Commissioner, Chittagong Division.) 

• 

The Volume, iiuifortii with Mookerjee’s 
1 ravels and Voya^^es in Bensitl, consists of 
more than 500 pig^sand contains 
PORTRAIT OF THE DOCTOR. 

DEDICATION (To Sir W. W. Hunter.) 

HIS LIKE STORY. 

CORRESPONDENCE OF DR. S. C. MOOXERJEE. 

Letters 

to, from Ardagh, Col. Sir J.C., 

to Atkinson the late Mr. E.F.T., C.S. 

to Hanerjee, Uabtv Jyotish Chniider. 

from Banerjee, the late Revd. Dr. x. M, 

to Banerjee, H ibn S irodaprasad. 

from Dell, the late Major Evans. 

from Rliaddaiir, Chief of. 

to B^naya Krishna, R ija. 

to Chrlu, Rai B ihadiir Ananda. 

to Chaiterjee, Mr. K. M. 

from Clarke, Mr. S.E.J. 

from, to Colvin. Sir Auckland. 

to, from DiifTerin and Ava, the Marquis of. 

from Evans, the Hou’ble Sir Griffidi H.P. 

to Ganguii, B ibu Kisari Mohan. 

to Ghose, Babn Naoo Kissen.. 

to * Ghosh, Babii Kali Prosaniia. 

to Graham, Mr. W. 

from Griffin, Sir Lepel. 

from Cuba, Babu S iroda Kant. 

to Hcall, Dr. Fits Edward. 

from Hume, Mr. Allan O. 

from Hunter, Sir W. W. 


to 

Tenkins, Mr. E/lward>. 


to 

Jung, the late Nawab Sir 

Solar. 

to 

Knight, Mr. Paul. 


from Knight, the late Mr, Robert. 

from Lansdowne, the Marquis 

of. 

to 

Law, Kum ir Kristodas. 


to 

Lyon, Mr. Percy C. 


to 

Mahomed, M mlvi Syed. 


to 

Mallik, Mr. H. C. 


to 

Marston, Miss Ann. 



from Mehta, Mi. R. D. 
to Mura, ihe late R ija Dr. Rijeiklralala. 
to Mookerjee, late Rija Dakbinaraujan^ 

from Mookerj»‘e, Mr. J. C. 
from M’Neil. Prfifessor H. (Sau Francisco), 
to, from Murshidabad, the N.iwab B iha- 
door of. 

from Nayaratna, M ih-im.ihopadliya .M. C. 

from Osborn, the i ite C »loi»«»l Rooert D. 

to Ran, Mr, G. Veok da App i. 

to R.io, the l.ue So T. Molu iva. 

to Ratligan, Sir William H. 

from Rosebery, E»rl of. 

to, from Roiir ledge, Mr. James. 

from Russell, Sir W. H. 

to Row, Mr. G Sv;iiml.i. 

to Sastri, the Hoii’ble A. Sasliiah. 

to Siiiha, Bibu Braliiii iii.iiida. 

from Sircar, Dr. M ihendralal. 

from Stanley, Lord, 'if Alderley. 

from, to Townsend, Mr. Meredith. 

to Underwood, Capt ini T. O. 

to, from Vambdry, Prof»*ssor Armiiiiiis. 

to Vencataram miah, Mr. G. 

to Vizianagraiii, Maliaraja of. 

to, from Wallace, Sir Donald M ickenzie. 

10 Wood-Mason, tne late Professor J. 

L£TTERS(& TELEGRAMS) OF CONDOLENCE, from 
Abdus Subhan, Moulvi A. K. M. 

Ameer Hossein, Hon’ble NawabSyed. 
Ardagh, Colonel Sir J C. 

Banerjee, Babu Manmathanath. 

Banerjee, Rai Babadur, Shib Chunder. 
Barth, M. A. 

Belch ambers, Mr. R. 

Deb, Babu Manahar. 

Dutt, Mr. O. C. 

Dutt, Babu Prosaddofs. 

Elgin, Lord. 

Ghote,, Babu Nareadra IC. 
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Ghosh, Baba Kali Prasanna. 

Graham, Mr. William. 

Hall, Dr. Fitz Edward. 

Haridas Viharidas De^ai, the late Dewan. 
Iyer, Mr. A. Krisliimswami. 

L’iinbert, S'r John. 

Malioni'*'!, M«uilvi Syed. 

Mitra, Mr. B. C. 

Muter, Bahd Sidheshur. 

Moolcerj^e, R ij i Peary Mohan. 

Mnolcerjee, Babii Snreiidra Nath. 
Murshidabad, the N iwab Bahadoor of. 
Rnutled^e, Mr. James. 

Roy, Bahu E. C. 

Roy, Baba Sarat Chander. 

Sanyal, B ibii Dinabandho. 

Saviiri Library. 

Tippera. the Bara Thakar of. 

Vamb^ry, Prof^sor Anninins. 

ViziHMaifram, the Maharaja of. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

After paym){ the exueiises of the pitbiicatinn, 
the surplus will be placed wholly at the dis- 
posal of the family of tiie deceased man of 
letters. 

Orders to be made to the Business Manag- 
er, “An Indian Journalist/* at the Bee 
Press, I. Uckoor Dutt's Ltnc, Wellington 
Street, Calcutta. 

OPINION ON THE BOOK. 

It is a most interesting rec'>«d of the life of 
a remarkable man.— Mr. H. B ibingion Smith, 
private Secretary to the Viceroy, 5111 October 

1805. 

Dr. Mookerjee was a faoious letter-writer, 
and there is a breezy fresbuess and origin ility 
.;^i)oiil his correspoudeure wmeh make it 
very inierestmg reading.— -Su Alfred W, Corft, 
K.C I.E., Director of Public lu>tuctioii, Bengal, 
26rli .September, 1895* 

It IS not fhii amid the pressure of harawing 
otfu'ial duties an English Civilian can find 
cither tune or opportunny to p.iy so gr iceful 
a iriivite to the memory of a native oersooaliiy 
as F. H. Skrme liaii done in his biogiapliy of 
the late Dr, S imbhu Chundcr Mookenee, the 
well-knt»wo Bengal journalist (C ilculta : 
Thacker, Spink and Co.) ; noi are lucre many 
who are more worthv of b**iiuj thus honoured 
than the I ite Editor of AV/c an I Ravyet. 

We may at any rate cor.li illy igiee witli Mr. 
Skrme mat the story of M »ok“ijec’s lit>, with 
ail us lights and shadow., is pregnant with 
Irssons (or those who desire to know the real 
India. 

No weekly paner, Mr. .Skrme tells us not 
even the Hfwion Patriot, i-t us palmiest days 
under Kristodas Pal, enjoyed a degree of in- 
doence in any w.iy appro.icliing that which was 
soon attained by Rets nmi RayyeL 

A man of large heart and great qualiti- 
es, his death from pneumonia in the early 
spring in the last year was a distinct and 
heavy loss to Indian journalism, and it was 
an admirable idea on Mi. Skrme’s part to put 
his Life and Letters upon record.— The Times 
oj India^ (Bombay) September 30, 1895. 

It IS rarely that the life of an Indian journal- 
ist becomes worthy of publication ; it is more 
rarely still that such a life comes to be written 
by an Anglo-Indian and a member of the 
Indian Civil Service. Bui, it has come to 
pass that in (lie land of the Bengali Babus, 
the life of at least one man among Indian 
jonrnalisis has been considered worthy of 
being written by an Englishman,— The 
Madras Standard, (M iflras) September 30, 

189s. 

The late Editor of Reis and Rayyet was a 
profound suuleni and an accomplished writer, 
who has left his m ilk oti Indian journalism. 
In that he has found a Civilian like Mr, 
Skrine tn record the story of his life he is 
more fortunate ihan the great Kristodas Pal 
hi.nself.— The Tribune, (Lnhoie) October 2, 

*^The career of “An Indian Journalist” as 
described by F. H. Skrine of the Indian Civil 
Service is exceedingly interesting. 

Mookerjee's letters are marvels of pure die- 
tiim which is heightened by his nervous style. 

The lifebas been tgld by Mr. Skrine in a very 
pleasant maimer and wbich should make it po- 
pular not only with Bengalis but with all those 
who are able to appreciate merit uninarred by 
pstcnuition and earnesHwess unspoiled by 
harshness.— The Muhamnuuian, (Madras) Oct. 

$ 1895. 


The work leaves nothing to be desired either 
in the way of completeness, impartiality, or 
lifelike portrayal of character. 

Mr. Skrine deals with liis uueresimg subject 
with the unfailing instinct of the bmgrapher. 
Every side of Dr. Mookeijco’s complex 
character is treated with sympathy tempered 
by discriminaiioii. 

Mr. Skrine’s iiarrauve certainly impresses 
one with the individuality of a rcmarkahle man. 

Mookerjee’s own letters show that he had 
not only .acquiied a cominand of clear and 
dexibie English but that he h.td also assimi- 
lated that sturdy iiid»*peiidence of thought 
and character which is supported to be a pecu- 
liar possession of natives of Gieat Britain. 
His reading and the stores of his general m- 
forination appear to have been, considering 
his opportunities, little less than marvellous. 

One of ihefii^t to expiess his condolence 
with the family of the deceased writer was the 
present Viceroy, Lord Elgin. Monkerjee ap- 
pears to have won the aftection not only of 
the dignitaries with whom he came in contact, 
but also of those in low estate. 

The impression left upon the mind upon 
laying down the book is that of a good and 
able man whose career nas been graphically 
portrayed.— Tuc Enj^Ushman, (Calcutta) Oc- 
tober 15, 1895. 


“IMPROVISD UNDAUUTBO” 
WATOH. Rs. 7. 

Guaranteed three Tears. 

Strong, accurate, pretty, iin ill, open-faced, 
iiicicel silvern, kevless, siiorr winding, oiieot, 

“NEvV SrVLE IMPROVED UNDVONT- 
ED "watch, with imn-l setting mechanism, 
secondhand, for D icinrs, ornamental bold 
dial, for Rs. 7 V. P. P. with an extra glass, 
spring, prettv b«ix and full three years’ 
guarantee. W irranied to stand the roiigii- 
est use. Runs m »re man 28 horn s with 
me winding. VVili last a life time. Etsily re- 
p.iiraole. Others sell at double our rates. One 
watch free for the purchase of 8 at a time. 
Mr. Jno. Dickson of Haputal Rulvvay, from 
Ceylon says It keeps solendid tune and 
never stopped althongu it sustained hard 
knocks and jerks, x Dr. H. M »ore of Royal 
Artillery fr<im Poouamillee says I sold it 
for Rs, 16. X Pie. VV. H ipkms of Sussex Regi. 
from Dim dun says I have sold it for 
Rs. 20. X Mr. T. B. Scott of Patna Opium De- 
partment says foe witch you sent m- some 
seven years ago is still keeping very gnmi time. 

Jewelled Riug Re. 1-8-0. Rsal 
Silver Watoh R?. 13. R3al 
Solid Gold Watoh Rs. 24. 

Pretty electro cased gold chain Re. i-8-o. 
Fashionable electro cased Gold Ring set 
with scientific diamon<ls, Rubies, Emeralds, 
at Re. 1-8-0. Mr. G. Smith, Salt Inspector 
from Sanikniia, says : “ A German valued 
the diamond ring at Rs. and ruby at 
Rs. 30.” Key winding, Government stamp- 
ed, solid silver hunting case, Royal watch 
with extras and full three years’ guarantee, 
forRS. 13. Pie. G. Hawkes of 2nd York Light 
Infantry from Purandhar says : — For the first 
one 1 got Rs. 25 ; the second one I sold to a 
Sergeant for Rs. 28. X Pie. H. C. Bishop of L. 
F. L. Regi. from Kamptee says:— A Corporal 
offered Rs. 30 for the very same watch. Gentle- 
meii’.s open faced, keyless real solid y^old watch 
Rs. 30 ; ladies* Rs. 24 ; both with extras and 
guaranteed for 3 years. Mind they are gnran- 
teed to be of real solid gold. No agents kept, 
all goods sent only by us from Bombay 
per V. P. P. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 


GENUINE HOMCEOPATHY. 

A CARD. 

Hera Chandra Ray Chaudhuri, L M. S. 

Hommopathic firaetUioiur, 

May ba confoUed by latter or perionally 
daily at hi» reaidence. a4i Minapoie Lane, 
near Creek Row, Calcutta. 


B. N. MOOKERJEE & CO., 

Hardware and General Merehante, 

IMPORTKRS OF 
Agrirultural Iniplemeuts, 

Engineer's & Carpenter’s Tools, 

Mill Furnishers & Timber Merchants, 
CONTRACTORS, 

GENERAL AGENTS AND ORDER 
SUPPLIERS. 


Timber 
OtBce 1, 


Yard — Ghusery, 
Ciive Row, 

Calcutta. 


Novelty in Ayurvedic Medicine, 
ATIJRVEDIO PHARMAOT.. 

36, L'lwer Cintpore Road, Fouzdari 
B ilaknana, Calcutta. 

Kaviraj Nagendra Nath Sen, Physician, 
Suige<m, Accoueneur, practises me Ayurvedic 
system of medicine, after having obtainted a 
diploma at the final examination of one of 
the G'lvernineiit medical Institutions of the 
country. 

SPECIFICS 

for all ordinary diseases, like Fever, Cough, As- 
thma, Piithisis, Diabetes, &c., including dis- 
eases brought on by irregularities of kinds. 
Catalogues, containing full accounts of diseas- 
es and remedies, are transmitted on applica- 
tion, Prescriptions, with or without medicines, 
sent to every part of India and Ceylon, 
Cape Colony, and the British Isles, on receipt 
(by post) of full accounts of diseases. 

Thousands of unsolicited Testimonials from 
every quarter. 


CATARRH, 

Hay Fever, Oatarrhal Dea&eii. 

A NEW HOME TREATMENT. 

2 offerers are not generally aware that these 
diseases are contagious, or that they are 
due to tITe. presence of living parasites in the 
lining memorane of the nose and eu^iachiari 
mnes. Microscopic research, however, has 
proved this to be a fact, and the result is that 
a simple remedy has been formulated u hereby 
these distressing diseases are rapidly ana per- 
manently cured by a few simple applications 
made at nonie by the patient once in two 
weeks. A pamphlet explaining this new treat- 
ment is sent on' receipt of 2j^d stamp by A 

Hutton Dixon, 43 & 45 East Bloor St, 
TORONTO, Canada, 

Scientinc American. 
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WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 

AND 

REVIEW OF POLITICS LITERATURE AND SOCIETY 


VOL. XV. CALCUTTA, SATURDAY, JULY 25, 1896. whole no. 235 . 


IN MEMORY OF DON CARLO, 

Born in Guernsey, September 1875, 
Died in London, 19th May 1888. 

My trusty friend in lonely years 
Thy little life is o'er, 

And thou art laid in mother earth 
Amid the city’s roar. 

1 watched thee weak and weaker grow 
And dim and glazed thine eye. 

And though thou only wert a dog, 

1 wept to see thee die. 

While tending thee with loving band 
Thy latest glance was mine, 

I have found love in human hearts, 

But not such love as thine. 

And oft at evening’s social hour 
I sit in solitude. 

And think on all thy blameless life, 

So gentle and so good. 


Another Dog they brought to me, 
Of birth and lineage true. 

And in my grief I failed to trace 
The virtues found in you. 
Companion of my merry moods 
And soother of my woes, 

The only grief thy life did cause 
Was when that life did close. 


And mankind’s cold and selfish creed 
-penies wh^ life shall end, 

A compensating future state 
For you my faithful friend. 

But when I reach the other shore, 

And walk the golden street, 

May 1 ’mongst loved and lost ones find 
You sitting at their feet, 

— The Strand Magazine. 


E. MacKav, 


WEEKLYANA. 


The German is fond of the nightingale. It is said a crowd of 
J^onn students was “ hushed into silent ecstasy by one nightingale, 
which, in 1840, used to make a mile of wood ring with her nightly 
melody”. “ It was in the same year that the Prussian authorities, in 
w»ini of money, ordered the trees round Cologne to be felled and sold, 
ihe whole ancient city of Agrippina was alive with terror ; the trees 
abounded with nightingales which the Kdlnische burgers adored, 
and they actually bought the trees standing, and thus preserved them 


for the nightingales, and the nightingale music for Cologne.” 
Bechsten has interpreted part of the song of a favourite nightingale. 
Hark to the note of Philomela ! 

Zozozozozozozozozozozozo zirrhading. 
Hezezezezezezezezezezezezezezeze, couar ho dze hoi. 
Higaigaigaigaigaigaigaigaigaigai, guaiagai coricor dzio dzio pi. 


The Indian Magazine and Review for the current month gives the 
list of Indian ladies in the West. We reproduce the names : 

Bengal. 

Mrs. D. L. Gupta. 

Miss Charulotd Gupta. 

Miss Banolotd Gupta. 

Mrs. W. C. Bonncrjee. 

Miss Nalini Bonnerjee (Medical). 

Miss Sushild. Bonnerjee. 

Miss Promild Bonnerjee. 

Miss Janoki Bonnerjee. 

Mrs. O. C. Mullick. 

Mrs. T. Palii. 

Miss Basanti Lolona Lillian Palit. 

Mis. A. Nundy. 

Miss Satojiai Chattopadhyay (resident at Hyderabad). 

Bombay, &c. 

H. H. the Maharani Saheb of Gondal. 

Miss Manek Turkhud (Medical). 

Mrs. Merwanji R. Boyce. 

Miss Serene Bahadburje. 

Mrs. J. D. Caina. 

Mrs. H. A. Wadia. 

Miss Ruttonbai Wadia. 

Mrs, A. J. Sett. 

Miss Amabai Sett. 

Miss Serene Sett. 

Miss Manek Dadabhai (Medical.) 

Mrs. Cavalier {nie Sorabji Khursedji Langrana). 

Mrs. Pheroze Thomas. 

Miss Lena Sorabji. 

N.W.P. 

Miss Lydia Dutt (Medical). 

Punjab. 

The Sardrani Umrao Singh. 

Cannot a list of Indian ladies, dead or alive, who have visited 
Europe, be prepared } That would be more welcome. As the com- 
mencement of such a record, we give one elsewhere. It is not ex- 
haustive. We shall be glad to receive names. Another list of Indian 
gentlemen marrying English girls in their country will be equally 
instructive. 

• • 

The same journal has a short but pregnant article on “The Capifal 
of India.” We quote it entire ; 

“ There are, to all intents and purposes, two capitals— Calcutta for, 
say, five months in the year ; and Simla, roughly speaking, for the 
other seven. 

It was not until the advent of Sir John Lawrence as Governor- 
General in 1872 that Simla came to oust Calcutta. It is undei stood 
Sir John made it a stipulation he should be allowed to make Simla 
the capital, say, from the beginning of May to the end of September. 

Then for the first time was seen the whole executive Government 
transferred to Simla, with the various Government offices, and the 
clerical establishment attached to each office. 

More than a month every year is lost in the transfer from the 
plains to the hills, and a very large sum of money is thrown upon 
the Indian taxpayer. 

Looking at it from the Native point of view, one cannot but sym* 
pathise with them. I have been led to look into the question by 


Subteribersin the cwntry are requested to remit by postal money orders, if possible, as the safest and most convenient 
meatum, particularly as tt ensures acknowledgment through the Department, No other receipt win be 
given, any other being unnecessary and likely to cause confusion. 
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the publication in a recent namber of the well-known C ilcutta paper, 
Ji€is and Rayyei^ of an article by its lately-deceased distinguished 
Editor, Or. S. C. Mookerjee. 

Some of the reasons why the Natives object to the annual migration 
to Simla are the following 

1. Its costliness. 

2. The removal of Government from the influence of public 
opinion. 

3. The hardship inflicted on the N itive and Eiirasian employees 
by separating them from their families for seven months every 
year. 

4. The waste of time in closing the offices in Calcutta, and re- 
opening at Simla, and vice versa, 

5. The creation of a separate and privileged class of the Civil 
and Military Services, whereby, while the bulk remain in the plains, 
the favoured few enjoy a splendid climate all the year round. 

6. That the handsome pay of the Civil Service was calculated ex- 
pressly on account of the exposure of its members to an exhausting 
climate. 

These are some of the objections put forward by the Natives; and 
who will gainsay them ? 

When we consider that the Judges of the High Court, the Barristers, 
and the Solicitors have to do their hard intellectual work in the trying 
climate of Calcutta, through the whole of the hot season and tains, bar 
two months of vacation, the plea that better head work can be done at 
Simla will not bear investigation. 

Moreover, have not the merchants and physicians to do their work in 
Calcutta all the year round ? 

There is no doubt whatever the climate of Calcutta is a trying one ; 
but it is incomparably more healthy than it was half a century ago. 

It has now a magnificent supply of w iter, brought down from a point 
of the Hooghly above Barrackpore, and many a city in Great Britain 
might well envy it. 

Then the drainage is on the latest and most improved princioles. 1 
remember, some forty years ago, reidiog a speech of the late Mr. R »8S 
Donelly Mangles in the House of Commons, in which he said he had 
worked in Calcutta for thirty years with hardly a single holiday, and 
with scarcely a day’s illness: and that, too, when Calcutta was depen- 
dent for its water supply on the public tanks, and with no system of 
drainage at all 1 

What, then, can be done ? lam much afraid nothing at all. Large 
turns have been spent on a new Givernment House at Simla, as well as 
on public offices. 

But I cannot help thinking the practice previous to Sir John 
Lawrence’s assumption of the G ivernor-G^sneralship w is the best for 
India. 

That left the Governor-General free to leave C ilcutta by himself, 
accompanied only by his personal staff Aod a very reasonable pro. 
vision that was, as h# is always a man of miiure years, and has not 
been acclimatised. Some may object and quote the disastrous effects 
of such an arrangement, as in the case of Lord Auckland and the first 
war ill Afghanistan. But to-day no such objection wonid hold good, 
as the Governor-General is alw lys in touch with the Secretary of State 
in London by the electric telegraph. And the G ivernment cannot 
move in any matter of importance wiihout the sanciiun of the Secretary 
of State. 

Old Indians will remember when M icaiiUy went out as the first 
Legal Member of Council, he was stopp'* ! at M idras to take counsel 
of the then Governor-General — Lord William Beutinck— who, under 
the peremptory orders of his doctor, w is piising the hot season at 
OotacHinund. But Macaulay did his four years of giant work in 
C ilcutta without leaving it, and, in addition to his leg il work, con- 
tributed regularly to the Edinbu^f^h Review, including his brilliaot 
essays on Clive and Hastings. 

Another eminent — iccording to Mic inlay, the most eminent — 
civilian (Sir T. Metcalfe) did thirty-nine years’ incessant work in the 
plains.” 

Not only the pay is migniflcent, but the leave and furlough rules are 
equally on an extensive scale. The facilities of travel in these days 
are, again, no mean consideration against the exodus. Nor has Simla 
been agreeable to all Viceroys. Viceroy after Viceroy had wished 
that it were not the summer capital. There are considerations alto 
why Simla life should not be too much indulged in. 

• • 

During 1895, works of public utility constructed by private indivi- 
duals in the several districts of Bengal cost : — 

Public buildings (15) ... ... Rs. 59,13313 3 


equally with the number of existing tanks and wells for which 
last orders have been made, will be a valuable aid in the discussion 
for a better supply of water for rural Bengal. We see that during 
the year 1895, only five wells were sunk at the cost already mentioned 
and that a maid-servant of Babu Nafar Chandra Pal Chowdhuii 

of Latuda gave Rs. 800 fur a masonry one at Mayapur, district Nadia. 

• 

• • 

The Bengal Government has notified that under the Rules for the 
Man igemeiu of the Charitable Dispensaries and Hospitals in Bengal, 
“ the pay of an Assistant Surgeon will be assumed to be Rs, 150 
per mensem, and that of a Civil Hospital Assistant Rs. 38, and local 
authorities will be required to pay these sums into the Treasury 
half-yearly in June and December, irrespective of the actual pay of 
the officer appointed.” 

The reason of the rule is thoughtfully published simultaneously 

“ Rule 9 of the Dispensary Manual permits local authorities to 
appoint medical subordin.ites of the Government establishment to 
dispensaries in Cia^s II, and requires them to do so in the case of 
dispensaries situated at the head-quarters of districts or subdivisions. 
Under the existing rules these subordinates, whether Assistant Sur- 
geons or Civil Hospital Assistants, are entitled to promotion after 
seven years* service in their grade, on passing a professional exami- 
nation. Wiien such promotions occur, local authorities are usually 
unwilling to accept the increased charge for salary, and Government 
is asked either to replace the medical officer by one of a lower grade, 
or to meet the diff-jrence in pay from Provincial Funds. The transfer 
of officers on promotion causes, however, much hardship to them, 
and more especially afftcts those iu the higner grades, while at the 
same time it interferes greatly with the efficient management of dis- 
pensaries. 

a. Ill order to avoid these disadvantages, it was decided in 1893 
the increased pay to which a medical subordinate in charge of a local 
fund dispensary becomes entitled on promotion to a higher grade, 
would be met from Provincial revenues, if the local body could show 
to the satisfaction of Government that they were really unable, owing 
to fiiiancfal pressure, to bear the increased charge. This policy is 
still pursued in dealing with such cases, but experience has shown it 
to be wanting in finality, and to catise much inconvenience to Govern- 
ment, the local bodies, and the officers concerned, The Government 
of India have now expressed their aporoval of the introduction of a 
system which is in force in the North-Western Provinces, and under 
which the contribution by a* Jocal body of a fixed sum calculated 
on the average pay of a particular class of medical officer entitles 
it to the services of an afficer of that class without reference to grade. 
Tins system was also recommended by the Committee appointed to 
report on the q uestions of the pay, position and prospects of Assist- 
ant Surgeons, and the Lieutenant-Governor, after carefully consider- 
ing the subject, is of opinion that it promises to work more fmootbly 
than the one already in force in Bengal. It will eqaalise the demands 
on local authorities, and will secure them from those frequent changes 
which are unpopular in themselves and disastrous In their efteci on 
dispensary administration. At the same time it will enable Govern- 
ment to provi'ie permineiu appointments for senior officers of the 
service, and thus to rem ive a long fell grievance of the fubordinate 
medical services.” 

It is not intended to mike the rule hard and fast : “ The actual 
pay and leave allowances of these officers will be a direct charge 
against the Provincial Revenues in the first instance, and as the al- 
lowances of such officers during privilege leave are payable by the 
local bodies, these should also be calculated for the periods of such 
leave on the average rale now fi xed. Cases where the application of this 
rule will cause hardship or inconvenience, or will conflict with pledges 
already given, will be specially considered. The sums annually due on 
account of the pay and privilege leave allowances of medical sub- 
ordinat es should be paid into the local treasury half yearly.” 

It may be convenient to Government to charge equal^ all local 
authorities irrvpoctive of the quality of the men supplied, but w*e are 
not convinced that equal justice will be done to all. The equalization 
of demand is not necessarily a just demand. The exigencies of service 
may dictate the transfer of an Assistant Surgeon or a Civil Hospital 


Roads (7) 
Bridges (4) 
Tanks (172) 
Wells (5) 
Bunds (6) 


„ 1,07,400 o o 

„ 4.500 o o 

n 1, 83^038 0 O 

M 2,898 0 O 

n I *,950 O O 


Assistant in spite of the new rule. 

The rule comes into force from the 1st of April, 1897. 


/ 


Mr. J. P. Hewett, C.I.E., having been granted privilege leiiye for three 
months, Mr. H. J. S. Cotton, C.S.I., Chief Secretary to the Govern- 


3.68,919 13 3 

Works costing less than Rs. 500 each „ 1,13,062 8 9 

Total Rs. 481,982 6 o 

• The amounts for the previous two years are : 1894— Rs. 3,46»424-3.o 
and 1893— Rs. 3 i9Si620-6-o. There is no information how many of the 
works costing less than Ri. 500 were tanks and wells. That is very 
material at the present moment. A statement of the « umber of 
tanks aod wells coostracted during the past 25 years aod their cost, 


ment of Bengal, on leave, has been appointed to officiate as Secretary 
to the Government of India in the Home Department. Mr. Cotton 
bad hoped for a Chief Commissionerahip, and the Home Secretaryship 
is regarded as the stepping-stone to a higher place. 

• • 

MOULVI Abdul Jubbar Khan Bahadur, C.I.E., who has succeeded the 
late Priocs Jehan Kadr Mitza, as President of the Mahomedan Liter- 
ary Society and a Commissioner of the Calcutta Corporation, 
fills his place as a Trustee of the lodiao Musoum. The Xbao Bahadur 
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would noti after his retirement, accept any rcmanerative service. And 
he was offered more than one. The offices of a Municipal Cornmis* 
sinner and a Trustee of the Mnseum being honorary appointments and 
having been offered, he cduld not well refuse them. 


NOTES & LEADERETTES, 

OUR OWN NEWS 
& 

THE WEEK’S TELEGRAMS IN BRIEF, WITH 
OCCASIONAL COMMENTS. 

THE marriage of Princess Maud to Prince Charles of Denmark was 
duly solemnised on the 22nd. The scene in Buckingham Palace 
Cnapel was a most brilliant one. All the members of the Royal 
family were present, besides many foreign guests. The Queen with* 
drew after the ceremony, and the Prince of Wales presided at the 
breakfast at which the Marquis and Marchioness of Salisbury, Mr. 
and Mrs. Gladstone, and Mr. and Mrs. Chamberlain were present. 


Lord Salisbury, when laying the Venezuelan papers on the table of the 
House of Lords, di*precated arbitration at the present stage, and said 
he felt conhdent that after the Commission had learned the facts the 
diplomatic question would be easily adjusted. 

Official despatches show that Great Britain and America have not 
yft reached a common basis of agreement, though both parties 
are desirous of an amicable settlement. 


China has refused the requests of Russia and Germany to establish 
batiks at Pekin to transact Government business. Li'Hung-Chang 
when visititig the Credit Lyonnais at Paris, said China intended issuing 
a big loan, but wished to treat direct with a large bank without medi* 
ation of Consuls or the Minister of Finance. 


In a speech at the United Club, Mr, Balfour said it was impossible, with 
the existing procedure, for Government to control the House of Com* 
mons so at to ensure the smooth and continuous progress of legislation. 
In the House of Commons, Mr. Balfour brought forward a motion to 
suspend the standing orders for the remainder of the session in order 
'to enable Government 'business to be undertaken at any time. The 
motion wai carried by a large majority. 


The Select Commitee of the Cape Parliament finds that Messrs. Cecil 
Rhodes, Beil and Harris were acquainted with Dr. Jameson’s intended 
invasion, of which they were active promoters. Mr, Cecil Rhodes, 
they say, drafted a telegram stopping Dr. Jameson, but the message 
was not sent ; furthermore the Chartered Company supplied all funds 
with the knowledge of the London office, and that Mr. Cecil Rhodes 
afterwards covered the amount with a cheque. 

The trial of Dr. jemeson, in London, opened on the 20lh before 
a Jury. Sir E.‘ Clarke moved that the indictment be quashed In that 
•I did not state thm the Foreign Enlistment Act was operative where 
alleged offences were committed. Lord Russell completely upheld 
the indictment. 


It is announced that negotiations have been concluded with German, 
F'cnch and Russian Bankers fur a Russian three per cent, gold loan of 
hundred million francs. 


The Cuban insurgents have defeated a Spanish column in the Pro- 
vince of Peuardelrio, killing and wounding 14 officers and 300 men, 
besides capturing the General-in-Command. 


Lme latest advices from the Nile expedition are that cholera is increas- 
‘“E at ihe Kosheh Camp. Reports from Suakin state that the Indian 
troops are suffering somewhat severely from dysentery. Tokar is dcs- 
as a terribly trying place to live In, sandstorms being continual 
®r 18 hours out of the 24* General Egerton has, it is beiisved, made 
than one attempt to move a portion pf bis brigade towards Ber- 
ber, but ibe authoritips have promptly forbidden any such action. 


TBS Hongkong correspondent states that a missioiiary charges 
the Japanese with great atrocities in South Formosa, where sixty 
villages have been burnt, and thousands of inhabitants have been 
killed. Another telegram from Singapore snys that risings among 
the natives in Formosa have taken place, and that the Japanese are 
hard pressed. 


Li-KunG‘Chang, being interviewed in Paris, has declared that China 
desires to hold the balance equal between England and France, and 
that there is a share lor both in the trade of South-West China. 


In a speech, at Liverpool, Lord Charles Beresford said that the Navy 
was short by twenty seven thousand men of the proper complement 
for manning the present and future ships. What is the limit of that 
future ^ 


A STRONG force under Sir F. Carrington, Colonel Plntner, and Captain 
Laing left Buluwayo on Saturday eveniiijf to attack the Matabele in 
the Matoppo Hill. Sir F. Carrington with a strong force attacked 
the Matabele stronghold at dawn on the 20ih. The enemy offered 
a 6erce resistance until the afternoon, when the position was carried 
and the Kraal burnt. The enemy lost sixty killed while the loss on 
the other side was three killed and eleven wounded including Lieu- 
tenant Alfred Taylor. On Monday, the Matabele attacked General 
Laing’s column while in l.ageer, .and, after a hot dght, were defeated 
with the loss of ninety killed. The British lost (our whites and 
twenty-five friendlies. 


In the House of Commons, on the 2i8t, Mr. Roberts moved that the 
House adjourn to consider the tre.atment of the Maharaja of Jhallawar. 
Sir William Wedderburn seconded the motion. Lord George Hamil- 
ton said the Maharaja was deposed because he had not complied with 
the conditions upon which he was allowed to ascend the throne. The 
motion was eventually withdrawn. 


A commercial treaty between China and Japan has been signed 
based on the treaty of Shimonosaki. China grants Japan the 
Favoured Nation treatment, but Japan refuses to grant the same to 
China. 


Disturbances broke out at Cane^ on July 21, necessitating the 
landing of Austrian and Italian Bluejackets. The British marines 
had landed on the l8ih. The situation in Crete is regarded as serious. 
Christian deputies are being maltreated by Benghaais. 


At the dinner given by the South African Association on July 22, 
the Chairman, the Marquis of Lome, in toasting the prosperity »)f 
South Africa, said he believed that the British before long would 
he as much masters of the Zambesi as the masters of the Nile. 

' , ■ O'*0>0 > ■■■ 

The new Three Per Cent. Loan has been subscribed three times 
over. The particulars are : 

Aggregate amount of tenders, Rs. 12.02,51,500. 

Minimum rale of accepted lender^ Rs. 102-7. 

Tenders at that rale received per cent., Rs. 2-9 per cent. 

Total amount of accepted lenders, Rs. 4,0000000. 

Total amount to be received by Government, Rs. 4,12,46,888-2. 

Average rale at which L'^an is issued, Ri. loj-l^io 1/2. 

This IS a highly satisf.tctnry result for the Goveinmenl of India. 
In three years, the interest on public loans in India has been brought 
down to 3 per cent,, or per cent. less than that on the whole Indian 
debt ill India and in England. Until 1823, the G •vemment of India 
was unable to borrow at less than 6 per cent; ; m that year it borrowtrd 
at 5 per cent, and in the following year the rate of interest offered 
and accepted fell to 4 per cent. In the days -.f the motiny the ra»u 
went up to Immediately after, in 1859 the 6 per cent, loans 
were all converted and paid off; by 1872 the 5 per cents and by 
1879 Ike sX were similarly disposed of. The 4>i per cents were 
reduced to 4 in 1892, and in 1893 the G ivernment issued a small 
loan as a feeler at per cent. It succeeded and was followed in 

1894 by the conversion of (he 4 per cents to ^J{. And now, ’by 
another tucceisful move the interest is only 3 per cent. Tue ladiaa 
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ttcrling debt in England was likewise reduced front 5 *nd 4 **• 3)^ 
per cent., in 1889. The current year’s sterling loan of £2,400,000 
carries interest at per cent., the tenders amounting to j£6, 180,000. 

The accepted Calcutta tenderers of the new 3 per cent, loan are : 
Bank of Dengat, Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China, 
Grindley & Co., Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, 
Kanu Ram Dass, Mahomed Yusoof., Madan M'»ltun Ray, Moliabeer 
Prasad Sah, Moluin Lall Indar Man, National Bank of India, Ld., 
prosad Das Baral, Pudma Nath Barua, Robert Kelso Hair, Skinner 
& Co., and H. and A. F. Stunner. 


The programme of the Lieutenant-Governor’s tour for August has 
been revised. Starting from Dacca at 23-5 railway time on Sunday, 
the 2nd August, Sir Alexander Mackenzie will he successively at 
Mymensingh, Narainganj, Madaripur, Barisal, Khulna and Jessore, 
arriving at Calcutta on Wednesday, the 1 2th August at 5-0. The 
JLieutenant-Governor has been obliged, on account of the abnornal low- 
ness the Bhagirathi, to give up his visit to Berhampore— to his old 
district-ofixed for the 24th instant. 


Started by the Tmes of India, the following is going the round 

“ One of the heaviest criminal trials on record in this (Bombay) Pre- i 
sidency has just been brought to a very satisfactory end in the Court of 
•the Joint Sessions Judge of Belgaum, Mr. R. J. C. Lird. Thirty-five 
members of a notorious gang of Border dacoits were committed for 
trial last December. The case was heard for fifty-one days in all. 
The voluminousness of the records miy best be im igined from the fact 
that the learned Judge spent three days and (practically) three nights 
analysing them and digesting them into his charge to the Jury. The 
charge took five and-a-half hours in delivery, and the Jury unanimously 
.found all 3$ prisoners guilty. Tne aggregate sentences passed upon 
them amounted to about six and-a-half centuries. Nevertheless, most 
of the ringleaders will have tube tried again for murders committed 
during their outlawry.” 

The Bombay journal concludes its remark with the words— “The 
result so far is one on which we may congratulate the public, the jury 
and the judge.” It has no words of praise for the Police or the 
Dacoity Department and the prosecuting Counsel. But for those 
who captured the dacoits or made the preliminary enquiry, and those 
that sifted the evidence and marshalled it before the Court, neither 
the jury could convict the men nor the judge sentence them so 
heavily to the satisfaction of the public. The wholesale conviction 
is, indeed, remarkable. The law and the evidence must have been 
pet feet and complete to allow the escape of not one of the 35 pri- 
soners, and their offence musj have been too great for the infliction of 
punishment only less than the capital and greater than the next highest 
— transportation for life, which, under the law, can he commuted for im- 
prisonment not exceeding 14 years' duration. The penalty for be- 
longing to a gang of dacoits is transportation for life or 10 years' 
imprisonment. Some of the prisoners must have been found guilty 
of greater offence to swell the average rate of punishment to more 
than 10 years. We are not told, if the men were defended. Even if 
not, they could not complain, for the Court had devoted, on an 
average, more than a day and a half to each of them. Our excla- 
mation is— Awful Justice 1 35 men prosecuted, all of them found 
guilty and each sentenced to an average of over iS years and 6 
months’ hard labour, and yet many of them to be tried again and 
punished for more serious offences. Will the patience of the jury, 
the judge and the public last till then ? 


Babu Tarini Charan Chatter jee is dead. He was a character and dc- 
eerves a record. Commencing life as a schoolmaster, he lived to grow 
And die much .greater. A native of the famous town of Nadia, he 
made himself famous in that town, attaining to the highest unofficial 
dignity, in the career of a native, opened by Lord Ripon by his local 
self-government scheme. Mr. Chatlerjee was for several years an 
English teacher of the Sanskrit College, Calcutta, and, in the early days 
of vernacular education, made money by a geographical primer and a 
history of India in Bengali. When Mahamahopadhyaya Mahesh Chan- 
dra Nyaratna began to dig for the foundation of his power, Tarini, 
with others of the older staff of the College, retired on one-third pen- 
sion. He was, however, full of energy and his hands were never idle. 

• At the dismemberment of the family of the lords on earth, he espoused 
the cause of a widowed Rani— a near relative. The lady was eyer after 
grateful to him, and| to the end of his li(e^ found him a liberal monthly 


allowance*. Although he never gained a high position in the service 
of Government, he did not sink as a schoolmaster in his retirement. 
He continued to be known, as he had been, as “ bhugole ” or geo. 
graphy, if not geographer, Tarini. Tl>e income from his books 
was respectable. Over and above the allowance he drew from 
the Rani whose faciolum he was, he had other odds and ends. 
In his native town, he, with the aid of a few fellow citizens, estab. 
lished an English school which, soon superseding the cheap mis. 
sioiiary school, began to yield him a substantial profit. He held tor 
many years the office of Chairman of the Municipal Corporation of his 
native town, and held it with an iron hand, which partially accounted 
for his unpopularity, for, though he was very successful in life and 
never had to account for what he did, he was more dreaded than luveii. 
His memory will always be associated with the wholesale destruction 
of the monkeys that infested the town. Considering that Nadia is 
a holy place, considering that monkeys are almost sacred creatures, 
and considering how municipalities of other sacred cities find the 
suppression of the monkey nuisance a tough task, Mr. Cliatterjre 
may be said to have accomplished an impossibility. And he did the 
massacre in the city of the Vaishnavas without a protest. Tanni 
Charau’s domestic life was, generally speaking, not unhappy. About 
five or six years ago, its siiiisliine was clouded by the death of liis 
first wife who was an exemplary lady. He took a second wife in 
a grown up girt, to disperse the darkness that had over taken his old 
age, when he was more than 60. Though the second wife presented 
him with two children, he never felt himself happy again. Almost' 
confined to bed by a distressing illness,, the closing years of Tanni 
I Charan Chatterjee were clveerless. 


That sorrow is a canker of the heart, capable of shortening life itself, 
needs 110 proof. How terrible is the bereavement caused by the death 
of a friend or relative, is known to him that has felt it. And who is 
there that has not felt it ? What should one do when afflicted by 
sorrow ? Is one to indulge in loud lamentations, or to remain sullen 
and return laconic answers when addressed ? It is generally supposed 
that the weaker sex is naturally prone to the first, the rougher to the 
second course. The eflect of sorrow is not equal on the two sexes. 
Women generally succeed in soon disburdening themselves of the 
heavy weight. Lainentatioiis and tears relieve them. In the case of 
man who is denied the luxury of tears, sorrow eats into bis very vitals. 
It is interesting to observe how poets have considered the question. 
We shall quote two poets of two different lands, belonging to different 
times, and singing in different languages. Let the prince of dramat- 
ists be first examined. Malcolm addresses Macduff who is sorely 
distressed by the intelligence of the inhuman slaughter of his wife and 
child and dependants, in these words :— 

What, man I never pull your hat upon your brows 
Give sorrow words : the grief, that does not speak. 

Whispers the over-fraught heart and bids it break. 

Lei us see what Bbavabhiiti, whose command of language was mar- 
vellous,— indeed, whom Speech, to quote his own proud words, obeyed 
as a submissive wife,— and whose knowledge of human nature was 
deep, says ; Rama faints again and again at the sight of objects, 
in the woods of Panchabati, that remind him of his beloved Sita whom 
be has banished in obedience to the senseless cry of some of the 
citizens of Ayodhya. Sita, through the pwiesance ofjh, ri«r- 
goddess Ganga, is invisible to Rama, while witnessing the Indications 
of his heart-rending sorrow. She exclaims 

Tift, Tit, fT TTt I 

“Alas I Alas ! my husband also is weeping aloud. r’--(Tawncy.) 

Tamasd replies 

471%, ^t»iifn4f%57T7t 4t%«nPi 

m: 

TTfTTW ItfilfHHT I 

“ My dear child, it is meet that he weep now ; those who are afflict' 
ed most extinguish their sorrow, [or, rather, indulge in acts capable 
extinguishing sorrow.] For, when the flood of a lake has swelled to 
the full, an emissary is a remedy ; and in the agitation of lorrow ib« 
heart ii tupported by lamentaliun.”->(Tawnay.} 
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We leave ine reader to judge which of the. two drematistv hat 


expretied the fact more poetically* H^re^ again, it another deliverance 
of Bbavabbati on the otefulnets of lamentation in heavy grief 

finrnWt blW w*: i 

infir rrg amft o 

** Sorrow for hit beloved witheri his heart at heat [rather, the season 
of sweat] a flower. * * * Still, lamentation is truly a gain, for it is 
owing to it that he still lives [breathes] '’--(Tawney.) 


We commence with the following the list of Indian ladies who 
have been to the West. We omit those now residing in Europe 
whose names are given by the Ind'mn M and Review and which 

will be found in the opening page of this number of Riis^ We find two 
omissions in the Magazine— Miss D tdahhoy Behramji and Mrs. and 
Misses B4irjorji Doctor. Its Miss Minek Didabhai should be Miss 
M inecicbai Dadabhoy N loroji 

The late Maharnni Chandra, widow of Miharaji Ranjit Singh and 
mother of Maharaja Dhulip Singh. 

The (deceased) mother of the late Kmg Wajid Ali Shah of Oudh. 

The Maharanl of Baroda. 

The Maharanl of Cooch Behar. 

The late Mrs. Sasipada Banerjee of Baranagore. 

Mrs. Satyendra Nath Tagore. 

Mrs. Chatterjee, wife of Or. Nityanand Chatterjee of Cannanore. 

Mrs. P. K. Roy. 

Pandita Rama Bai. 

Mrs. Devandranath Dass, wife of a ton of Babu Sreenath Das, Pleader, 
High Court, Calcutta. 

Mrs. Royt widow of Dr. Gopal Chuoder Roy. 

The late Mrs. Ganeiidra Muhun Tagore and her two daughters, one of 
whom is dead. 

Mrs. Greece C. Dutt. 

Mrs. Govin C. Dutt and her two highly accomplished daughters the late 
Miss Oru Dutt and Miss Toru Dutt, the authoress of MadameisetU 
UArvers and Sheafs i^Uaned in French Fields* 

Mrs. Manomohan Ghose and Miss Chose. 

Mrs. P. L Roy. 

Miss Chuckerbutty. 

Mrs. B. De and daughters. 

Mrs. Dwaikanath Banerjee. 

Mrs. Jagdis Chunder Bose who has just left Calcutta for Europe with 
her husband, the discoverer of wave lengths of light and electricity. 
B li Dhunhai Jehangir Readymoney. 

Mrs. and Miss Dinshaw Adenwalla. 

Mrs. Desai. 

Bai Soonabai Merwaiiji Tarachand. 

Mrs. Jehangir Merwanji Tarachand. 

Mrs. R. a Mehta. 

^ * 

Bai Gool^ti D idabhoy Cama and daughter. 

Bai Jerbni Nusserwnnji P.itel and daughter. 

Bai Dnssiliai Cavasji Jussavera. 

Mis. Dadbbhoy Behramji. 

Mrs. Ruttuiiji Jainshedji Tata. 

^Bai Aiiiial Horniusji Wadia. 

Bai Avabiii Merwanji Bhaiinugri. 

Misses Maneckji Cursetji Judge. 

Bii Perozebai Umrigur and daughters (3). 

Bai Maneckbai Jehangir Watcha. 

Bai Bliicaiji Dorabji Cama. 

Bai Shreenbai Dorabji Cama. 

Mrs. and Misses Framji Cama. 

Mrs. Dadabhoy Naoroji. 

Bai Maneckbai NowrojI Master. 

Miss. Freny Cama. 

Miss. Fordooiiji Banaji. 

Bai Meberbai Ardeshir Vakil. 

Mrs. and Miss Dnssabhoy Khola. 

Mrs. and Miss Merwanji Klmreghat. 

Bai Shreenbai Mancherji Cama. 

Bai Avabai Mancherji. 

The late Mrs. Harold Uttledale, second daughter of the late Dr. 

Aimarem Pandurang. 


In reporting the visit of the Lieutenant-Governor to Bankipore, the 
correspondent of a native daily contemporary, says :«• 

** At 9 P.M. Mouivi Faxel Imam Khan Bahadur in the name of tho 
Mahomedan community of Patna gave an Evening Party in the 
Bankipore European Club, where preparations on a grand Kale were 
made to accord a befitting reception to His Honour. The party was 
at first arranged to take place at the residence of Mr. Pazel Imam, 
but after bis HonouPe return from Nawab Valayet Ali Khan Bahadur, 
the Vice-Chairman (Mr.'Fizel Imam) received an intimation to the 
effect that Sir Alexander Mackenzie refuses to be entertained at his 
house owing to some private reasons, which I for decency’s sake do 
not think it advisable to disclose to the public.’* 

The writer m ikes no secret that he means more than he says. He 
also connects the refusal of the Lieutenant-Governor with his visit 
to the old Nawab, the inference being that at the Nawab’s place 
Sir Alexander M irkenzie learnt, either from the host nr from other 
guest, something to the disparagement of Mr. Fazel Imam which 
led to the refusal. Nothing could be wider off the mark. The dis- 
inclination to go to Mr. Imam’s house was communicated to him, 
through the usual channel, on the 8th instant, at about 5 p. M., in the 
Commissioner’s Bungalow, after the presentation of the addresses 
to the Governor. It was not till the next morning, the 9th, that Sir 
Alexander Mickenzie went to the Nawab’s after inspecting the Opium 
Factory. It cannot, therefore, be that the plan to humble the Imam 
was concocted at the Nawab’s. It must have been settled before that 
visit, if not earlier. The contritemp is regrettable. But what is the 
cause ? Our contemporary’s correspondent, whn seems to know, 
says it is not to be beard by ears polite. Way then make a fun 
about it ? 


We deeply regret the death, on Sunday last, at the Ranchee Dak 
Bungalow, at the age of 59 years 11 months and 29 days, of Captaia 
Andrew William Hearsey. He had come down from Mussooree 
on some legal business. He was about to return liiid had ordered 
the pony at Raipur to take him to his home and family, after ao 
absence of some weeks, when the dreadful news reached Mrs. Hearsey 
that the Captain was no more. He died suddenly. The body will be re- 
moved to Mussooree and buried there. 

The Hearseys are a large and well known family and the 
deceased was a prominent member. His short military careee 
was not uneventful and, serving during the stirring days of the 
mutiny, he had been severely wounded and had won a medal and 
clasps. Entering the service of the E ist India Company as an Ensiga 
in 1855, he became Captain in 1864 and retired the next year. During 
the succeeding 33 years, though no longer a soldier, he never ceased 
to be a hero. A sturdy citizen, he not only bravely fought for all the 
rights of a citizen when they were in danger, but, tlirii<iting himself, in 
the exuberance of animal spirits, into other people’s quarrels, he 
fought for justice to others, irrespective of race and nationality. 
Through the various vicissitudes of fortune and ills of life, he ex- 
hibited a remarkable doggedness and persistency which never failed 
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to bring him their reward. Of kind heart and genial temperament, 
full of anecdotes of the great and the small, he was always a welcome 
companion who could beguile yon with pleasant talk for long hours. 
Learning in sufferiug what they teach in song, he always respected 
the feelings of others and sympathised with their sorrows, and always 
had a ready helping hand for them, whatever their status in life and 
Society. He was familiar with various phases of life and never con- 
sidered any one too low for being lapped for information. The know- 
ledge he thus gained of men and things kept many in dread of him. 
It was impossible to k low the Captain without loving and esteeming 
him for his many virtues, chief amongst which was a sturdy in- 
dependence of character. Nor would Captain Hearsey confine himself 
to individual concerns or small and unimportant matters. Imperial in- 
terests as much occupied his attention. He was the first to suggest 
a Cheap Reserve for the Indian Army which was followed by 
the formation of the Imperial Service Corps. With better education 
and opportunities, he could have left behind him a more enduring 
name. 

With an agile frame, a hardy constitution, ever active, of abstemious 
habits, who could have thought that he would not survive his 6oth 
year ? But hard work had undermined his robust health. He was 
suffering during his stay at Rinciiee ; he would not, however, mind it 
and, in his buoyancy of spirits, caring for no physic or physician, 
neglected himself, and, rejecting all offers of medical help, died, 
untended, away from home and family. We grieve for him that is dead, 
and we grieve also for his widow, for she was always the worthy mate 
of a heroic husband. We offer our sincere condolences to her and 
her children. May God grant them strength to bear the blow I 


A CORRESPOWDEN r writing on the iith instant said—** In our part 
of the district of Bnrdwan the rainfall is quite insufficient up to date. 
Cultivation is carried on with some difficulty. Our village is so situ- 
ated that a slight rise of the river A Ij ii carries inundation. The 
nights are very warm and the effici of the heat is rather unhealthy. 
It is damp heal that tells upon the constitution of persons who live 
in houses built in diys when free ventiUiiou was little nnderstood,” 
On the 2ist, he reports—** There was a copious fall of rain yesterday 
in this part of the country. It will do good to the crops.” 
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WATER SUPPLY IN BENGAL. 

That the question of wjiter supply in Bengal should 
ever make an administration truly uneasy and 
impose on it the obligation of levyitig a special 
tax, is, perhaps, the best proof of the disso- 
ciation of true statesmanship from the rule 
under which we live. The geological formation of 
the country is such, and the soil, with the exception 
of Ranigunge and a few other tracts, is so inter- 
spersed by a network of rivers and rivulets, that a 
perennial supply of water may be found at only a 
small depth from the surface. A considerable por- 
tion of the country lies under water for nearly half 
the year, the usual means of locomotion at such 
times consisting of rafts and boats constructed on 
the most primitive principle. Speaking of even 
such districts as Jessore and Hooghly and Nadia 
and the Twenty-four Perguniiahs, the principal Pro- 
vincial roads, for the greater part of their length, 
consist of embankments or dunds raised several feet 
above the general level of the soil. Capable of 
striking the most careless observer, it is this fact 
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that led the late Raja Degambar Mitter to express- 
the opinion that Bengal stood more in need of canals 
than roads for all kinds of locomotion and traffic. 
Paradoxical as it might seem at the first sight, ob- 
servation and reflection would show that there is- 
considerable truth in what the Raja very often en- 
deavoured to impress upon th )se with- whom he 
talked upon the subject. Most of the villages in 
the interior of Be^al, in even years of average 
rainfall, look in thdifrainy season like islands in thu 
midst of wide expanses of water all round. Every 
traveller who has seen the country during the season' 
of rains has described this feature of the land. 
That a country so circumstanced should be m want of 
water in consequence of a drought extending over two- 
or three years, is certainly a matter of surprise. Here 
no Artesian wells, requiring a depth of three to four 
thousand feet being reached before fi-nding the sub- 
soil springs, are needed. In most districts an ex- 
penditure of Rupees four or five is needed for siiik- 
ing a good well, and five or six times that amount 
for a thin wall of baked pottery for protecting the 
sides from slipping. A cost of Rupees one thousand* 
only is sufficient for excavating an ordinary tank that 
will not be dry if unreplen-ished for even three years 
by sufficient rain-fall. The cost was considerably 
less a century or so earlier. Tanks and wells have, 
in this country, been always excavated by the peo- 
ple themselves. Formerly, a permanent supply of 
water was regarded by every householder as a neces- 
sity as imperious as a house for sheltering his family 
from sun and rain. If a tank needed repairs, those 
repairs were attended to with as much promptness 
by the owner as the repairs of the house he lived in. 
It is not clear ho-w far the Mussulman Government 
kept the question of water supply before it as an 
adn>it>istrative problem. This, at any rate, is well 
known that particular Mussulman rulers took a 
pleasure in digging wells and tmiks for the benefit 
of travellers. Shere Shah was not the only Mussul- 
man ruler who distingtvished himself in- this direction, 
Mussulman noblemen, again, owning seats in the 
interior, vied with Hindu Zamindars in creating 
perennial source.s of w.iter supply for the use of the 
poorer people. Works that are good in themselves 
always engage the attention of the good even if 
religion does not utter its commands clearly. The 
Mussulman religion inculcates the virtue of bene- 
volence as actively as the Hindu Scriptures. O'niy 
the forms of benevolence, in.sccad of being definitely 
shaped as in the latter, have been left to the discre- 
tion of the individual. No Mussulman geiitlemau of 
means will deem it a waste if money be spe^t on 
such useful works as tanks and wells. 

We have before this pointed out the causes 
in consequence of which the descendants of those 
men who did so much for giving the people 
permanent sources of water supply are* no longer 
able to tread in the footsteps of their fathers. 
To those causes we should add one which we 
did not mention, vis., the enormous increase- 
that has occurred in population. It is a matter of 
deep regret that till now the question of water supply 
in Bengal has never engaged the attention of Bri- 
tisli administrators. If his predecessors had done 
their duty. Sir Alexander Macketizie would not have 
been compelled to rack his brains to-day for finding 
the means needed to cope with the evil. There can- 
not be the slightest doubt that more money is needed 
than what the State can set apart from its present 
r^soqrces for achieving the en^ in view. The neg* 
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lect of a century and a half has to be repaired. The 
imbecility of successive administrations has to be 
atoned for and redressed. We sympathise with Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie in the difficulties that confront 
him. The soundest advice we can give is that he 
should not attempt to do much. As the evil has 
been allowed to accumulate, it should be repaired 
gradually. Another three years’ drought is not be- 
fore him. His sound Scotch xommon sense, we 
hope, will save Sir Alexander Mitekenzie from split- 
ting his solid reputation for statesmanship upon any 
hasty and ill-considered measure. He should rely 
more on private liberality than on any scheme of taxa- 
tion, Indeed, the particular scheme that has been 
proposed looks very much like a beggarly account of 
empty boxes, as we shall show, in view of the enor- 
mous expenditure needed for the mitigation of the 
calamity over a considerable area. National charity 
in Bengal should be restored to its old channels. 
No more diversions should be allowed under official 
pressure which cannot fail to be mischievous. Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie cannot possibly be ignorant 
of the demoralisation that has overtaken the wealthier 
classes as regards the direction of their charity. Since 
we last wrote, every body has heard of the hand- 
some contribution, by a gentleman of Howrah, with 
a carle blanche to the Burdwan Commissioner to de- 
vote it to any purpose he choo.ses. No other country 
can present such a spectacle of utter intellectual 
helplessness. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie admits that a large sum 
is needed for achieving the end in view. We are 
surprised how with such a knowledge he could think 
of putting forth such an extremely inadequate scheme. 
We have no mind to refer to the violations of 
promise about the manner in which the Road 
Ce.ss has come to be applied. When the Zemindars 
opposed its imposition on the ground of its being 
an infringemat of the terms of the Permanent 
Settlement, the Secretary of State, for gilding the 
pill, declared that its proceeds would be devoted to 
purposes purely local, so that the rayyet contributing 
to it would have its benefits brought home to him. 
At that time, water supply was enumerated as one of 
the objects of the cess. That object, however, dis- 
appeared from the enumeration contained in the 
later Acts. We have no quarrel with Sir Alexander 
Mackenzia for a feat of legislative legerdemain per- 
petrated by a former administration, especially when 
he is fully willing to give us a portion of the pro- 
ceeds of that very cess for water supply. Small as the 
entire proceeds are of the Road cess, a considerable 
fractioiij it is believed, is spent on the maintenance of 
Provincial roads for relieving the Provincial revenue. 
The subject is under enquiry. Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, however, tells us rather curtly that the 
'■nquiry will not learl to perceptible results. We fear 
this is not quite correct. We think there will be a 
considerable saving in the ce.ss funds if these are 
relieved of the burden, wrongly thrust oi> them, of 
meeting the expenditure on Provincial roads 
whose maintenance should form a charge against 
the Provincial revenue. The Lieutenant-Govern- 
or thinks that by making over the ferry receipts 
to the cess fund somethittg appreciable will be 
gained though the Provincial revenue will have to 
hear the sacrifice. It is our deliberate opinion that 
of all forms of taxation, ferry imposts are, on prin- 
ciple, the most objectionable. Without referring to 
the state of several ferries in eveti the metropolitan 
tlistricts that we know of, and where arrange me nts 


the most primitive are allowed to exist not without 
danger to life itself, it may be fairly said that, 
under a civilised rule, such vexatious impediments 
on locomotion should not be permitted to 
continue. We fail to see what their justification 
is, beyond the fact that they have existed from 
a long time without being challenged by public opi- 
nion. This is, however, scarcely the time for agi- 
tating for their abolition. We cannot help express- 
ing the hope that when receipts from ferries are look- 
ed upon as so important, sontething will be done to 
improve their primitive arrangements for the sake 
of those who contribute to them. Considerable 
time has to be wasted at most of the ferry ghats 
before the State le.ssee appears with his old and rick- 
etty raft to row you over to the other side, often in 
company the most disgusting. No legislative en- 
anctment is ne'*ded for introducing the reforms we 
contend for. Magistrates can do much by timely 
inspectifuis. 

Nobody can find fault with the reasons which Sir 
•Alexander Mackenzie urge.s against the imposition 
of any further liabilities on the Provincial revenues, 
even for the sake of rural water supply, than a com- 
plete surrender of the ferry receipts. Possibilities 
are pointed out of a permanent increase of adminis- 
trative expenditure on the one hand and a permanent 
reduction of income on the other. Existing re- 
sources beitig shown to be inadequate. Sir Alex- 
ander Mackenzie thinks that some comprehen- 
sive scheme of further local taxation has become a 
necessity if real progress is to be inide towards solv- 
ing the difficulty of rural water supply. The pro- 
ject, however, tl>at has been actually put forward is 
objectionable. It has not even the merit of being 
adequate for the purpose. It will produce discontent 
without accomplishing anything material. The Gov- 
ernment of Bengal should certainly pause before 
taking the leap in the direction conteiH'plated. 


THE CONDUCT OF THE POLICE TOWARDS 
THE PEOPLE, 

111 , 

A GLIMPSE INTO MOKUSSIL ADMINISTRATION. 
CoMSiBF.RiNG how Urge the powers are that are exercised bjr 
Discricc Sup-riutentJents of Police, it is very desirable to have none 
but first class in:a in tlve post. A.C present it is not definitely 
known whence these ofiicers are drafted. It U generally believed 
that they are cousins, nc.ir or rein >tc, of English families having 
[ndiiaii connections. Unable to pass the Civil Service Examination, 
and destitute of the means also of going through the Uriivcrsiries, 
they arc provided with appointments in India on the strength of 
a very little Icnowledg: of the Criminal l.iw. Most of them, even 
when tKcy have seen service, have little or no conception of what 
evidence is a linissible or wiiat not in a criminal trial. They arc 
noted for the thoroughly g >0 I understanding they always succeed 
ill maintaining with Assistant and |oint an. I District (Magistrates. 
Tlicv consider Native D'puty IM igistr.itcs as officers of an al- 
together inferior status or grade. In conscc| icnce of the per- 
fect harmony of their relations with the Civilian (Magistracy, 
they manage to sit in judgment upon the Deputy (Magis- 
tracy of tlieir respective districts. As their own fame and pros- 
pects depend upon their success in obtaining convictions, and 
as they are the inseparable companions oP European (Magistrates, 
native Deputy Magistrates, if they value the good opinion of their 
superiors, must have to be exceptionally b)ld before they can 
let oft ail teemed person against whom th tc is some show of 
evidence. The state of affairs in this direction, under the late 
ce^ime, had assuiasi an alarming aspect. ELven Secretaries to 
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Government used to instruct Deputy Magistrates that theirs was 
not to weigh evidence and come to correct conclusions* but onl y 
to convict if the Police prosecuted. It is believed thatjthings have 
improved under the present administration. Until, however, a 
complete separation takes place between judicial and executive 
functions in India, unjust convictions cannot be expected to stop, 
whatever the vigilance of the superior courts and of the head of the 
administration for the time being, and however actively the press 
might exert for exposing the wrong-doings of the inferior Magistracy. 

Readers of this journal know the facts connected with the two 
cases in which Mr. Shirres, the District Magistrate of Dacca, 
recently signalised himself by pronouncing judgments utterly incon- 
sistent with the law. The High Court, on motion, has set 
them aside. In the prosecution of Babu Preonath Bysack 
against the Police for wrongful arrest, the Magistrate, admitting 
that force had been used, refused to summon the accused. Hi sim- 
ply dismissed the complaint as frivolous, evidently thinking that when 
acts of violence proceed from the Police, it is the duty of every 
native subject of the Crown to submit to them. The Magistrate 
has been ordered by the High Court to take up the complaint and 
proceed with it according to the law. In the other case, r/z., 
that which the Police had brought against the two Bysack brothers 
and which was followed by a conviction and punishment, the High 
Court has set aside the conviction as the record is exceedingly 
defective. !f the prosecutors wish, they are at liberty to proceed 
against the defendants again. 

Behind these three cases is a pretty history in which the 
District Superintendent of Police, who was mainly responsible for 
the arrest of Ba^u Preonath Bysack and who had directed the 

prosecution of the Bysack brothers for having let o(F fire- 
works and obstructed the public thoroughfare, figures not 

very creditably. The facts lie within a nutshell. So far as 
its Hindu population Is concerned, Dacca may be said to be the 
stronghold of Vaishnavism in Bast Bengal. The anniversary of 
Krishna^ birth is celebrated by grand shows. All Dacca and his 
wife tikes an interest in them. People fiock to the town from 
far and near. The enthusiasm of the managers of the show is kept 
up by party-spirit that, in such connection, is not unwholesome, 
for there are two parties, e^/z., one of Nawabpur and the other of 
Tantibazar, who vie with each other in securing as much 

pomp as possible. The two parties parade their processions on 
two consecutive days. Richly trapped elephants form a prominent 
feature of the show. Last year, it was arranged chat the Nawabpur 
procession should come out first. The date fixed by the .Magistrate, 
Mr. Beatson-Bell, was the I jcli August 1895 There was heavy 
rain the whole of the previous night which continued till 9 
o’clock of the morning of the appointed day. The procession, 
therefore, could not issue. The Magistrate, informed of this, 
appointed the next day, intimating at the same time that a 
fresh petition might be made if the weather proved foul. There 
was rain on that day also, with the consequence chat many articles 
of exhibition were very much damaged, made as they were of colour- 
ed paper. The Government elephants that had been brought out | 
had to be sent back. No embroidered housings could be put on 
them lor fear of damage from the heavy rain. 

After the rain had ceased, Mr. Orr, the District Superintendent 
of Police, and Mr. Beatson-Bell, the Magistrate, seated on one ele- 
phant, called upon the leaders of the Nawabpur party to make fresh 
arrangements for taking out their procession that very day. As the 
damage done could not oe repaired within less than three days, it 
was not possible to obey the Magistrate. Ou the morning, however, 
of the next day, m., the 17th, Mr. Orr sent word through a Police 
officer that the procession should be brought out that day. At the 
same lime, it .was said that they would not have Government 
elephanrs if they^lailed to do what he directed. They requested 
the Police officer to see lor himself and report at to whether it 
was possible for the)h to obey the direction or order. They tab- 


mltted a petition to the Magistrate for fixing the next Monday. 
Their prayer was rejected. Mr. Orr again tried to have hk order 
carried out, using the potent threat about the Government elephants. 
The District Superintendent was then in charge of the Rhedda. 
He added that if the Tantibazar party also failed to bring 
out their procession on the day that would be appointed for them, 
they also would not get the elephants. Being only men the 
Nawabpur party could not work a miracle. The threats of Mr. 
Orr notwithstanding, they failed to do his bid. Their prayer for 
Monday having been rejected by the Magistrate, the Divisional 
Coriimissioner was appealed to. Removed from the atmosphere 
of local prejudices, the Commissioner asked the Magistrate to give 
the applicants one more chance, with which the latter complied 
with reluctance, fixing Monday the 19th August as had been 
prayed for. There was a fresh attempt to propitiate Mr. Orr for the 
sake of the Governinenc elephants. He, however, was immovable. 
Accordingly, on Monday, the Nawabpur procession came out, shorn 
of its grandest attraction, v/z., a goodly array of elephants in rich 
drapery. The following day had been appointed for the Tantibazar 
procession. But it too could not come out owing to the un- 
favourable weather. It, however, issued the day after, with a 
good number of Government elephants. This distinction caused 
much heart-burning. The local newspapers grew furious and 
assailed Mr. Orr with bitter reproaches. He was much moved 
and, it is said, expressed his feelings openly. 

There are men wno connect this story of Mr. Orr’s vexation and 
wrath with the two cases in which Mr. Shirres has stgnafised him- 
self. The defendants in the case instituted by the Police are 
Dharani Nath Bysack and Preonath Bysack, belonging to the 
Nawabpur party. It is scarcely necessary to recapitulate the facts. 
Only one incident need be recorded here. These gentlemen had 
applied for Government elephants for the processions they paraded 
on the occasion of their children’s weddings. The District Sup- 
erintendent of Police refused their prayer. They appealed to 
the Magistrate, wli> referred the matter back to Mr. Orr, asking 
him to state if there were any precedent of Government animih 
having been given to private parties on such occasions. Indignant 
with the Bysacks for the attacks mn him in the local press with 
which they had nothing to do, he hastily, without due enquiry, 
wrote to the Magistrate, stating that elephants were never 
allowed to the gentlemen of the town on such or similar 
occasions, with the result that the Bysacks did not get the animals. 

OUR LONDON LETTER. 

[The extracts from the Ttmfj referred coin the concluding para- 
graph of this letter, we are unable to reproduce for want of space. 
—Ed. j?. esf ^. ] July 3 * 

Grfaf Britain, Imperial Parliament, After an all-night sitting of 
seventeen hours on Monday, the 29th ultimo, the Report stage of 
the Agricultural Racing Bill was passed, and finally, on the iiC 
inscanc, it was read a third time, and now finds its way to the House 
of Lords. It is interesting to note chat in the course^ Monday 
night, nineteen divisions cook place, consuming from 6 hours 
in the mere act of walking through the Division lobbies. The 
Speaker remained in the chair the whole rime from 3 o’clock on 
Monday afternoon to 20 minutes past 8 on Tuesday morning, and 
the only good word to be said in favour of the numerous divisions 
is, they enabled the Speaker to leave the Chair from time to time, 
aud keep up his strength with potent libations of beef tea I It k 
CO be hoped the remaining weeks of the session will be devoted 
to good real and useful work. Now that Sir W. H^rcourc, sup* 
ported by Mr, Lloyd George, Dr. Tanner, and Mr, Dilaiel, has 
discovered the Speaker and the large Government majority too 
strong for him, he will probably endeavour to rehabilitate bis 
character as a Parliamentary Leader. 

Indian Troops at Suakin, The debate on this matter is fixed 
for Monday next, the 6cli instant. 

I am sorry to see from todays’ papers the Hotfie Oovern- 
raent will not yield to the strong protest of the Viceroy and his 
Council supported as the latter are by 999 out of eyery 1,000 of 
those who have served in India, Civilians, Military and Mereantile* 
and, strange as it may appear, against the personal opinion of Lord 
Salisbury expressed quarter of a century ago* 

The sensational itory of a serious conflict bf^cen 
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the Local Government and a British surveying party has dwindled 
down to a very small tIFair. Mr. Harrison has been liberated, and* 
apparently the main question of the boundaries is in a fair way to 
be amicably settled. 

Crete, A Christian Governor has been appointed by the Porte. 
So far good. But the Cretans have been so often put off in the 
past, with delusive promises, nothing will satisfy them now but a 
guarantee of protection from the Great Powers. These are ap- 
parently acting, so far, in perfect harmony. But the turbulent 
feeling of unrest is still showing itself not only in Crete, but in 
Macedonia and Van as well. 

United States, Every one is waiting for the issue of the 
Democratic caucus to be held at Chicago. The final battle in 
the Electoral College will be on the question of currency, gold 
versus %\UcT, The silverites will put forth all their strength, but, 
unfortunately for them, the party is in a dislocated state, and they 
have no outstanding leader to nominate for the Presidency. The 
future of the States is an unknown quantity, and it will be a relief, 
not only to them but to commercial Europe as well, when the 
choice of the future President is actually determined. All seem 
agreed Mr. McKinley will be a very weak President, should he 
be elected. With no strength of character of his own, he will 
be a mere tool in the hands of the masterful wire-pullers at 
Washington, and the immediate outlook, financially, is more than 
sufficient to damp the spirits and energies of the most astute 
Senator or Congressman. 

France. The principal event has been the death of the Due 
dc Nemours, second son of King Louis Phillippe. When the 
royal family of France had to fly from Paris in 1848. our Queen 
gave the life use of Claremont to the King, and Bushey Park to the 
late Duke. Claremont is now occupied by the Duchess of Albany, 
widow of Prince Leopold. The residence at Bushey Park now 
falls again to the gift of the Queen. 

Russia. I am sorry to sec the Czar is still an invalid, and the 
State entry into St. Petersburg is indefinitely postponed. It 
would appear he has not got over the severe nervous shock he sus- 
tained by the terrible catastrophe at Moscow during the Coro- 
nation feces. 

Austria-Hungary. The Liberal party is rousing itself just as 
Cardinal Rampolla is endeavouring to impose medieval shackles 
on the Empire. A great demonstration has been made at Prague, 
and if the Cardinal thinks he can resuscitate the worst features of 
Roman Catholicism, he will find himself cruelly baulked. The 
fine old Emperor will hold things together during his life time, 
but after him, what a deluge I Hungary and the Liberals through- 
out the dual Empire must win, and if the Cardinal wishes to 

•vert a terrible disaster, he will yield betimes. Now it would 

be an act of grace and high policy, if deferred it will end in a 

catastrophe for the Roman Church that will rouse Mr. Gtadscoiic's 
sincere sympathy, to say nothing of the wailing of his great 
friend Lord Acton. 

The Revolt against Clerical Intolerance, There is no subject more 
deserving of attentive watchfulness than the uprising of the laity 
•j^ainstthc arrogance of the clergy. In Austria, Hungary, Canada 
and in our own House of Commons, the same battle is being 
fought. In Canada, a Roman Catholic (Mr. Lauricr) secures a majo- 
rity of 40 to 45 over fhc Protestants, in spite of the electorate 
having been ordered by the Catholic priests to support the latter. 
In Austria and Hungary Cardinal Rampolla is trying to carry his 
extreme ulcramontane views, to a point, where, in Hungary at 
least, if he do not exercise extreme caution, the Roman Church 
will be worsted in the conflict. It would appear the Hungarian 
priests are patriots first, and will not sacrifice their national in- 
dependence to a Cardinal who, without the intellectual forces, is 
endeavouring to play the rdle of a Richelieu or a Mazarin. The 
future of Austria-Hungary depends very greatly on the personal 
popularity of the present Emperor, who is the object of exceptional 
devotion to all his people. Whatever Austria may do Hungary 
will never yield to Rome, and the struggle, if forced upon it by the 
vaulting ambition of the Romish Jesuits, will eventuate in a 
crushing defeat to the latter. Here in England, in a milder form, 
we have to deal with the same enemy. The great majority of 
the clergy of the Church of England are sacerdotalists. They 
claim to be a separate part of the body politic, and in right of their 
“apostolical succession,” to stand aloof from the laity, as 
« body entitled to dictate to the laity, even in matters of 
general politics. And this is just what the laity of England will 

DEAFNESS CO.VIPLETELY CURED ! Any person suflfcring 
from DoHliiets, Noises in tbe Head, dc':., may lenni of a new, simple 
treatment, which is proving very successful in completely curing cases 
uf all kinds. Full particulars, including many unsolicited testimonitals 
and newspaper press notices, will be sent post free on application. 
The system is, without doubt, the most successful ever brought before 
the public. Address, Aural Specialist, Albany Buildings, 39, Victoria, 
Street, Westminster, London, 5 . W. 


never tolerate. I do not speak of men like the Duke of Newcastle, 
' Lord Halifax or Mr. Achelstane Riley. They arc little better 
than Roman priests. But the great mass of the English laity, the 
aristocracy, the gentry, Ian led and coinnircial, and, above alb 
the intelligent working insfi arc determine I the clergy shall keep 
to their own sphere. Tlie revolt in Canada, cioeciallv in the 
Province of Quebec, is altogether startling. “ Tne people have 
broken out into open mutiny against their clerical chiefs. * * The 

Church has been losing, of late, Si>methiiig of her old power over 
the laity. Tlic Roman Catholic laity of tlie Province have con- 
tumaciously defied and beaten the episc >pacy at iIk! polls.” I 
take these sentences from a leading article in the “ Times”. It 
is unfortunate for the Church of England that, jun at this moment 
of unrest. Dr. Temple, the Bishop ol London, slioiild be guilty 
of perpetrating a very gross job. Some years ago the Diocese 
of London was greatly reduced in territorial extent. Bishop 
Blomficld, the predecessor of Bishop Tait, had enjoved an enormous 
income nearer £20,000 than £10,000. Bishop Tait accepted the 
see on the reduced scale and that is the income now en- 
joyed by Bishop Temole, with a town palace in St. James* 
Square and another at Fulham on the banks ol the Thames. When 
suflTragan Bishoos were introduced to relieve the Bishops of much 
of their episcopal work, it was understood the former would be 
provided for out of the Bishops* personal revenues. But Dr. 
Temple has discovered a better method. He plants his suffragans 
in rich livings, and so spares his own purse. The living of St. 
Botolph*s in the city is a very rich one with £3,000 a year. When 
the late popular incumbent, Mr. Rogers, died, Bishop Temple, 
instead of conferring the living on some hard worked priest who 
would devote all his time to the interests of the parish, has, against 
the protests of the parishioners, foisted upon them one of his 
suffragans, the Bishop of Marlborough, who already has a wealthy 
living at Kensington. The job is a very scandalous one. The 
Bishop himself and his suffragans now absorb over £16,000 a year, 
so we are getting back to the state of things in Bishop Blomfield*s 
time. It is this audacious disregard of the interests of the different 
parishes, with a view to enhance the wealth of his suffragans, 
that causes the very name of Dr. Temple to “stink in the 
nostrils*’ ol the commonalty of his diocese. At the first meeting of 
the vestry of St. Botolph’s, at which Dr. Earle (Bishop of 
Marlborough) presided, the following resolution was carried by 
14 votes to 6, in spite of the Bishop’s protest : 

“ Mr. Evans said that it showed how impossible it would be for the 
chairman to parform his parochial duties without detriment 10 his 
duties as suffragan to the Bishop of London. Until Dr. Earle’s 
name was mentioned as rector of the parish it was common know- 
ledge that if any poor incumbent or vicar had been brought to the 
parish from a distance, where he had had to work himself to death, 
the living would have been reduced to £700 a year; but because 
the nominee was a friend of the Bishop of London, the full tithe 
they agreed to make was to be handed over to him, in addition to the 
£2,000 per annum he received from the glebe — Dashwood-house. 
He regarded the appointment as a scandal to the Church of England, 
and he moved: — ‘That the parishioners in vestry assembled hereby 
I express their public protest against the arbitrarv action of the Bishop 
of London in presenting to the rectory of St. Botolph Without, Bi- 
shopsgatc, the Right Rev. Dr. Earle, without consulting their needs 
or the requirements of the parish, and also their profound indignation 
at his studied omission to answer letters bearing on the subject, or 
to receive a deputation to discuss the situation; they also desire to 
place on record their opinion that the preferment of Dr. Earle is an 
abuse of episcopal patronage, and that the Bishop’s public statement 
that his suffragan was the man best fitted for the position is a gross 
libel on the hardworking vicars and curates of his diocese.* ** 

The Bishops rarely attend the liousc of Lords. They turned up, 
however, to resist the sccon I reading of the Bill for legalizing 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, only to be ignominiously 
beaten. The Archbishop of Canterbury said in unctuous phrase 
“we speak for the poor, we go one and in among the poor.” A cor- 
respondent of the “Times” v.^ry hapoily points out that neither 
the Archbishop nor the Bisliop of London has done a day’s parish 
work. They worked their way to the episcopal Bench through 
Rugby and Wellington schools, and know no more of the wants 
and wishes of the poor than do the members of the Jockey Clifb. 

A few more Temples to perpetrate gross job, and the clergy will 
continue to lose more and more of the respect and deference 
of the people. The power of the clergy botli in England and 
Scotland — established and disestablished alike — is, I am glad to 
say, on the wane. Young city clerks, counter jumpers, and servant 
girls are entranced with the loud-sounding eloquence of a Rogers, 
a Clifford, a Hughes or a Berry, but educated men and the thought- 
ful among the working classes give them a wide berth. And 
this last remark applies equally to Scotland. The men of the 
“higher criticism” who sign the “Confession of faith” with 
Jesuitical reserve, and sacerdotalists, like the excellent Dr. Macleod of 
Govan, are alike losing their hold on all chat is best in a chinking 
and intelligent laity. 
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The Opening of the Indian Institute at Oxford, I enclose ft full 
report of the speech of the Secretary of State for India, at the 
formal opening of the Indian histitiuc, as also a most interesting 
and instructive leading article, both from the “ Times.** These 
should prove of great interest to your readers, and I am sure you 

Sir, representing tlie vanguard of intellectual Bengal will very 

cordially join in congratulating Sir M ^nier Williams on the 

completion of his great work. India has no truer friend than Sir 

M. Williams, and, although he cannot hope to see much fruit in 
the remaining years allotted to him, future generations of civilians, 
both British-born and native, will “arise to c.ill Kim blessed’* for 
the eminent services he has rendered to the advancement of the best 
interests of India — moral and intellectual. 


THE LATE DR. SAMBHU C MOOKERJEE.* 

In his Dedication to Sir William Hunter, Mr. Skrinc takes oc- 
casion to defend the Bengalis from their detractors. “ It is a 
remarkable fact,” he writes, “ that one seldom finds this attitude 
of contempt in Rnglishmen wlio arc intimatelv acquainted with 
the Bengali language and character. . . . The Bengalis have 

their faults, and serious ones. Most of their failings, however, 
are duo to defective education, an absence of healthy home-life, 
and of the thorough training for thews and sinews which English 
lads enjoy.’* It is in this spirit that Mr. Skrine tells the life story 
of his distinguished Bengali friend. 

Sainbhu Cnundcr Mofikerjee came of the purest Brahman stock. 
His remote ancestor, dating back five centuries, was a man of 
letters, and the reputed author of a celebrated Indian Epic Poem. 
But his father was a manufacturer and trader in the Calcutta 
Bazaar, and his mother the daughter of a Brahman who sold fire- 
wood and oil seeds at Chiepore. Sambhu Chunder was born in 1839, 
at his father’s house in Barnagore. He was an only son, and a 
very wayward one. By a mere accident he was led to join the 
local missionary school, but his father’s orthodox fears becoming 
eKcitcd, he was removed to the Oriental Seminary in Calcutta, 
wiicre he took a studious turn. In 1853, the Hindu Metropolitan 
College was opened. Its first Principal was Captain D. L. 
Richardson, one of the most cultured Englishmen who had made 
India their home, whose influence over the youths of that period 
was a power for good. Here Sambhu Chnndcr’s chosen associates 
were KLristodas Pal— destine 1 like him to be a pillar of Indian 
journalism — and Romesh Chunder and Sooresh Chunder, of the 
Wellington Square Duit family. While at this college Sambhu 
Chunder made his first plunge into the troubled sea of journalism. 
In association with Kriscodas Pal, he started a periodical called 
the Calcutta Monthly Ma^azine^ which had but a short life. In 1857 
he was married. “This event,” writes Mr. Skrine, “ was far from 
having the sinister influence on his mental development, which is 
assigned to early marriages by self-styled friends in India. . . . 

Marriages in early life,” he adds, “ arc good in themselves, and a 
cause of good to Society ; and would-be reformers s.houH ponder 
well the lessons afforded by countless ruined careers chi outcome 
of an undue postponement of the nuptial rites.” It is not “ undue 
postponement ” that reformers advocate, but undue haste that 
thev deprecate, especially on the female side. 

Hereafter, M )okcrjcc’s career was a varied one. “ He continued 
to pursue an even tenor of study, while seeking for honourable 
ani independent employment.’* He joined the staff of the Hindoo 
Patriot^ “ and became one of a little knot of brilliant youths who 
hel l the banner of Indian journalism higher than any of their 
successors have done **— a rather broad assertion, when we note 
the journalism of the present day, not merely in the hands of 
brilliant youths, but often of highly-cducacca and tried men. 

Mookerjee was not an ascetic ; his was essentially a convivial 
temperament. At a wedding party, “ a surfeit of oranges and green 
cocoanuts, followed by a severe chill, brought on an attack of 
asthma, which undoubtedly curtailed his life.” He took opium 
as a palliative, and joined the mighty army of consumers of the 
seductive drug; but he never became its slave. He next took 
to the study of Homojopathy, and in recognition of his researches 
received the degree of M. D. from an American University. After 
-two years* work on the Hindoo Patriot^ he joined a lawyer*s office 
as articled clerk ; but finding the profession unsuited to his genius, 
he returned to the newspaper, and was formally appointed sub- 
editor* After three years in that position, he took an appointment 
in Lucknow as secretary of the Taluqdars* Association, where he 
edited a weekly journal in English, called Samachar Hindustani, 
His next appointment was that of Dewan to the Nawab Nazim 
of Bengal, where he found himself in a vortex of intrigue, from 
which he was summoned to perform his father*$ funeral rites, and 
returned no more to the scene of his first essay in adminis- 
tration. ^ 


He was next offered the head-ffiftstership of the Caltfttu 
Training Academy, but his career as a dominie was ft brief one ; 
and, by the advice of his friend Nawab Abdool Luceef, he accepted 
the post of secretary to the Raja Sheoraj Singh of Kashipur. 
His next pou wis that of personal assistant Co the Nawab 
of Rampore, which, owing to the jealousy of the leading courtiers, 
he was obliged to leave. He was then appointed Minister of 
Hill Tipperah, “ a congeries of low hills, clad with trackless jungle, 
then on the easternmost confines of British territory ** — a most 
unenviable position for a man of culture and honesty. He did not 
hold his position long, but returned to Calcutta, and, in 1882, 
“founded the well-known weekly paper, Reis and Rayyet^ which has 
always been conspicuous for literary finish, and generally for 
breadth of view.** 

Ic will be evident chat Sambhu Chunder Mookerjee’s was a very 
complex nature. “ The ground-work was, of course, his Hindu 
origin. . . . His inherited prejudices were continually at war 

with those liberal impulses which were the growth of a life-long 
devotion to letters.’* But “ his entire life was a protest against 
chat foolish and, indeed, suicidal doctrine that there Is no excel- 
lence of life or thought beyond the Hindu pale.” His correspond- 
ence with all sorts and conditions of men, even with those 
holding the higlicst otfices in the State, shows the high esteem in 
which he was held and the respect paid to his opinions. 

The hand of death fell upon him in Febfuary 1894. Mr. 
Skrine’s kindly tribute to his memory will be acceptable to all who 
knew him and his w ork. 

J. B. Knight. 

— The Indian Magazine and Review^ July 1896. 

WHAT IS THAT ONE THING? 

It seems like an ahsurdiiy, yet it is tiue all the same. 1 mean that 
you might have a cell ir full of wood and coal and still shiver with cold ; 
and you if it w#*re not for one thing. “Oh, that is so obvious,” 


• * An Indian Jouroiilist : Being the Life, Letters, and Corres- 

pondence of Dr. Sambhu C. Mookerjee, lace Editor of Reis and 
Rct^jet^ Calcutta. By r. H. Skrine, I.C.S. Thacker k Co. 


you in-iy say. “ It was li:trdly worth while to hint at it. Anybody 
can see it with his eyes shut. All the better for me then : 1 shan’t 
have tn explain. And by the same sharpness you will be able to pick 
cim the import int point in two nhort letters 1 am about to copy for you. 

The first runs thus: “In December 1890, my daughter (Mrs. M. J. 
Muthrr,) g >1 loto a low, weak, nervfnts condition. Do what she would 
she could not gel up her strength, Grrdually she wasted away until 
everyone thonglu she w is in a decline, and had not long to live. In 
fict, she w IS so low and dejected she did not care whether she lived or 
not. She was under a doctor for six months, but his medicines did her 
no good. My hos band then ^ft'd, * My daughter, I will now tee what 
I can do for yon.’ What he meant was that he would have her take a 
medicine cal led ’ Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup.’ He had used it 
himself when he was ill, and thought it might piove as beneficial to her 
as it had to him. 

“ Mrs. Mother said she was willing to try the Syrup, although she 
had little or no faith in its help ng one as bad as Ihe was. For if she 
realty had consumption we know there is no cure for that. My bus- 
bind, howr've r, got a bottle from Mr. Hulme, the chemist, in Rochdale 
Riad, and my d aughier began taking it. After the first bottle we saw 
a great im rovemeni. Sue could **at, and the food caused her no pain. 
She continued with this remedy, and gradually gamed strength, but 
it took some time to bring her round, she was so very low and weak. 
After a time she was able to get about, and never looked behind her. 
S nee then she has b-^en strong and well. We have told many persons 
h »w M >lher S-igel’< Syrup restored her to sound health, and are will- 
ing you sh 'Old piihliso this statement of the facts. (Signed) (Mrs.) 
Margaret Wu son, 11, Ruby Street, Bury, Oct. 8th, 1895.” 

“ In M »rch, 1893,” says tiie secnurl letter, “ I began to fail in health. 
I could not say exactly what ailed me. I felt low, weak, and tired, and 
had no strength for anytning. My appetite fell away, and what little 
food I ale gave me great pain at tne chest and side. My hands and 
feet were cold, and nearly all the colour left me. I was often in so 
great pain I could hardly do any work. 1 was frequently sick, and 
could keep no kind of food down. ^ 

“ I got we.iker and weaker, iu spite of all that was done, antrtad to be 
of my work for seventeen weeks. In this way I went on until November 
of the same year— 1893. Then I happened to read about Mother 
Seigel’s Syrup and what it had done for others suffering like me. 
I got a bottle of this medicine from Mr. W. Heywood, grocer, in 
Oldham Road, and after taking only the half of it I feU much better. 
I could eat without pain, and was stronger and brighter every way. 
When I had finisded the bottle I was quite cured, and have had no 
return of the complaint since. I have told many others about what 
the Syrnp did for me, and nut of thankfulness I am willing my letter 
should be made public. (Signed) Miss Lydia E. Morton, I, Greaves 
Street, Middleton Junction, near Manchester, October lOth. 1895. 

Both these ladies say that they were very weak, and that Ihetrfood— 
of which they could take but little— did them no good. In .the midst 
of plenty they were actually starving. So much wasted was one of them 
that it was believed she had consumption. The event ahowed that 
they both suffered from dyspepsia, and nothing else. But that was 
quite enough ; and besides it often runs into coniumpiion and other 
fatal rn.iladies. By setting the stomach right Mother Seigel’s Syrup 
fully cured them both. . 

Coals and wood are useless without means to light a fire; and bres® 
and meat are as nothing unless we can digest \\\tvck and make them part 
of our fle^h and bone. That is easy to. see and impor^n^ to 
And U is its pow«>r to help nature work this traniformacioo thet m^kei 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup so wonderful a remedy* 
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. GOBPORATION OF OALOITTTA. 

LOAN NOTIFICATION. 

The Commissioners of Calcutta are pre- 
pared, with the sanction of the Governor- 
General-in-Cnuncil eiven under Section 404 of 
Act II. (B. C.) of i888« to open a Debenture 
Loan for R$. 20,00,000 (twenty lakhs) on the 
security of the rates, taxes and dues imposed 
Sind levied under the Calcutta Municipal Con- 
solidation Act, 188S. 

2. The debentures will have a currency nf 
fifteen years from the l-it December, 1896, 
and will bear interest at the rate nf 2^4 per 
per cent, per annum, payable on the 1st June 
and Ht December of each year. 

3. The form of the Debentures will bo that 
given in the twelfth schedule of Act 11 . (B. C.) 
of 1888. 

4. No Debentures will be issued for any sum 
less than R$. 500, and above that amount De- 
bentures wiil be issued only for complete sums 
of Rs. TOO. 

5. Tenders for the whole or any part of the 
above Loan of Rs. 20,00,000 will be received 
by the Secretary to the Corporation up to 
2 o’clock P. M. of Friday, the 7th August, 1896. 

6 . Each tender must be made out in the 
form annexed to this Notification, and enclosed 
in a seated cover addressed to the Secretary to 
the Corporation, and snoerscnbed ’’ Tender 
for Municipal Loan of 1896-97.” 

7. Each tender must he accompanied by 
Government Promissory Notes, Calcutta Mu- 
nicipal Debentures, currency-notes or cheques 
for not less than 3 per cent, of the amount 
tendered. 

8. When a tender is accepted, the deposit, 
when made in currency-notes or cheque*, will 
be held as a payment in part of the amount 
tendered, and will bear interest at the rate of 
3J^ per cent, per annum from the date of 
acceptance of the tender, provided that the 
whole amount tendered is paid up in the 
manner hereinafter prescribed ; but no deben- 
ture will issue for the sum so deposited so long 
as the entire amount of the tender is not paid. 

9. The deposits on tenders, which may not 
be accepted, will be returned on application, 
and no interest will be payable on such 
deposits. If an allotment after being made is 
not taken up, and the full amount allotted is 
not paid as hereinafter prescribed, the deposit 
will be forfeited. 

10. The rate at which a tender is made 
must be specified in rupees, or rupees and 
annas : a tender in which the rate is not so 
specified will be rejected as null and void. 

11. The rates stated in a tender must not 
contain any fraction of an anna. If a rate 
containing a fraction of an anna is inserted in 
any tender, such fraction will be struck out, 
and the tender ‘treated as if the rate aid not 
contain such fraction of an anna. 

12. The amount of the accepted tenders 
must be paid into the Bank of Bengal iu the 
following instalments 

One 4 hird by thd’2lst August. 

Do, by the 2tst S'?piembcr. 

Do. by the 26ih October. 

Parlies, whose tenders are accepted, will 
have the option of paying all or any of the 
instalments before the dates specified above, 
and will receive interest from the date of such 
payment. 

13. Anticipation interest will be paid 011 all 
iniitalments from the respective dates on which 
such instalments are paid into the Bank of 
Bengal to the 30th November, 1896. 

14. In the case <»f two or mote tenders at 
the same rate a p^o rata allotment will be 
made (if the tenders are accepted), but no 
allotment will be issued if the ainouni dis- 
tributable oil any tender is less than Rs. 5 ^* 

15. A •minimum having been prevnmsly 
fixed, tenders will be opened by the Loan 
Committee of the Commissioners at 2-30 P. M., 
on Friday, the 7ih August, 1896, at the Muni- 
cipal Office. 

W. R. Macdonald, 
Secretary to the Corporation, 

Municipal Office: 

Calcutta^ 2 qtkjun€^ /<Pp6. 

FORM OF APPLICATION FOR 
DEBENTURES. 

^ hereby tender for Rs. 

the Municipal three and half (3>j} per cent. 


Debenture Loan for 1896-97, and agree to pay 
for the same subject to the conditions notified 
at the rate of Rs. annas 

for every Hundred Rupees allotted to me. 

I enclose G ivernment Promissory N iies, 
Calcutta Muriicipil Debentures, currency 
notes, or a cheque for Rs. 

Signed 

Dated 


Pudlished on the i 6 th September^ tSgs 
Price : 

Cash Rs. 5. Postage, &c. Ans. 4. Per 
V. P. P. Rs. 5 Annas 6. Credit Rs. 6. 


A!I mOlAN JOURNALIST: 

Life, Lsttjra aal Oa.'respjaijnce 

OF 


8. OASSEX & CO.. 

Manufacture! s, Importers, Repairers and 
Tuners of all sorts of Harmoniiiois, Otgans and 
Pianos, &c., 30, Colootollah Street, Calcutta, 
import materials direct from England and 
guarantee the best woiknianship and fini.sh ; 
are the express manufacturers of 
SarameUt Flute : 

Box Harmoniums 3 octaves 3 stops, i set of 
reed, Rs. 35 ; 3 octaves, best quality, Rs. 40 ; 
3 octaves 4 stops, 2 sets of reed, Rs. 75. 

Organs, Folding Harmoniums, Table Har- 
moniums, &c., always ready for sale ; orders 
executed promptly. 



wN^iperwa^tMtaontht# 
food Id Uw itomD^. pr*. 
mtlM Its eonvmlon uto 
Vsl S^bf Ohemtsti. Sand 
•Ump for pamphlek 
Botiiaie Ksdieiae Co., 
1^ Vew Oxford-strse^ 
London, W»C. 



Masic for the Million ! 


BBBOHAM’S 

MUSIC PORTFOLIO. 

Wc regret to announce that owing to 
the run on the above having exceeded 
our expectations, we are absolutely and 
completely out of stock, not a single 
number remaining for such as were not 
wise enough to order early. The Pro- 
prietor of 

“BEECHiM’S PILLS” 

has never been known to disappoint the 
Public, and we have accordingly re- 
quested him to send out a further ship- 
ment of the Portfolios which is due 
here in September. It is request- 
ed that all orders should be regis- 
tered at an early date, as the Portfolios 
will be forwarded in rotation, and no 
further quantity will be available when 
the second shipment is sold out. 

G. ATHERTON & CO., 

3, New China Bazar-street, 

CALCUTTA, 

Sole wholesale Agents for India, 
Burma, and Ceylon for — 


Dr. SAMSTJ 0 M)0S3aj£5, 

late Editor of “ R^.is and Ray yet” 

BV 

F. H. SKRINE, I.C.S., 

(Collector of Customs, C-ilciiUn, now Offg. 

Commissioner, Chittagong Division.) 

The Volume, iinifonn with Mookerjee’s 
1 ravels and Uovai^es in Ben^if consists of 
more than 500 pAgr-s an 1 c nitains 
PORTRAIT OF THK DOCTOR. 

DEDiCAiTON (T.i Sir W. VV. Hunter.) 

HIS LIFE STORY. 

CORRESPONDENCE OF DR. S. C. MOOKERJEE. 
Letters 

to, from Ardagh, Col. Sir J.c., 
to Atkinson the late Mr. E.F.T., CS. 
to Banerjne, Babn Jyotish Chunder. 
from Banerjee, the late Revd, Dr. k. m. 
to Banerjee, B ibu Satod iprasad. 
from Bell, the late Major Evans, 
from Bhtiddaiir, Chief of. 
to Binaya Krishna, R ija. 
to Chrlu, Rai Bahadur Auanda. 

to Chaiterjee, Mr. K. M. 

from Clarke, Mr. s.K.j. 
from, to Colvin, Sir Auckland, 
to, from Dulferin ami Ava, the M irqnis of. 
from Evans, the Hon’l»le Sir Giiffiih H.P. 
to G.inguli, B ibu Kisan M ihan. 
to Ghose, Babn N vbo Kisseri. 
to Gliosb, Babu Kill Piosanna. 
to Giah.am, Mr. VV, 
from Giiffiii, Sir L»*pel. 
from Cuba, Babn Suoda K mt. 
to Hall, Dr. Filz Ed want, 
from lininc, Mr. Allan O. 
from Hunter, Sir W. W. 
to Jenkins, Mi. Edward, 
to Jung, the late N iwab Sir Silar. 
to Knight, Mr. Paul, 
from Knight, the late Mr. Robert, 
from Laiisdowne, the .M irq ns of. 
to Law, Kumar Knsiodas. 
to Lyon, Mrt P?*i(:y C. 
to Mahomed, Mmlvi Syed, 
to Mallik, Ml. H. C. 
to M nstoii, .Miss Ann. 
from Mehta, Mi. R. D. 
to Mitra, the late R tja Dr. Rajendralala. 
to M.okerjee, laie Rd.i Dakhinaranjaii. 
from Mo«>kerj»*e, Mr. J. C. 
from M’Neil, Professor H. (S in Fraiinscf,). 
to, from Miiishidabad, me Naw.io Bm.i- 
door of. 

fiom N lyaratna, M ihamahop nlliya M C. 

from Osborn, th*' 1 ne C il 00-1 R njeri D. 

to Rio, M'. G. Venkita Aopa. 

to Rio, iiielaie Sn T. M nlli iva. 

to Kaltigan, Sn William 

from Rosebpiy, Eiil of. 

to, from R Miuedge, Mr. Junes. 

fiom Rnsseil, Sir VV. H. 

to R nv. Ml. G Svamala. 

to Sisiri, the H m’bk A Sisliiah. 

to Siiiiia, B ibn Bi aiini ui mda. 


TH0MA3 BSE0H4M, St. Helens, 
Lancashire, 


from Sircai, Di. Mmendralil. 
from Si iMiey, Lon, of Ailertey. 
from, to Townscnil, Mr. Meie'lirli. 


PROPRIETOR OF 

BEECHAM’S PILLS. 

In Pamphlet y Price ^ annas 
or 6 copies for a Rupee, 

ARMY REORGANIZATION 

With special reference to the Question of 
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Ghosh, Bulbil Kili Prasanna, 

Graham, Mr. William. 

H ill, Dr. Fitz Edwaid. 

H iriila-i Viharidas De^ai, the lale Dewan. 
Iyer. Mi. A. Krishiiasw.iiiii. 

L im'iei I, S*' John. 

M ili nne 1, M'*nUi Sved. 

Miir.., Ml. 15 C. 

Ml ter, H.inn Sidheshui. 

M >'»kerj»»e, R ij i Peary Moli m. 

M lolcerjee, I 5 ai)ii Snrendi i Nath. 
iMiir-*hidal) id, tl»e N iw.ib Bahadonr of. 

R mtlcd^je, Mr. James. 

R >y, R ihn E. C. 

K »y, Rilni Sint Chnnder. 

Smyal, Rilm Din.ibiindho. 

S ivim Lilirarv. 

Tipper i, ih** R ira Thaknr of. 

Vunt)^ry, Piofessm AMnmiiH. 

Vizi ina^'r iai, the M iii iiaj a of. 

POSTSCRIP r. 

An»ti iiiyiii*' the expenses of the publication, 
the surplus ivilMie pUre i \vh )ily at the dis- 
pi'll of me faoiily of the decea'*ed man of 
letters. 


(^rd^rs to h» m I le to the Business M img- 
er, •* Ao l i li 111 fonriialist/* at the Bee 
press, r. U :k »or Dnit's Line, Wellington 
,Sli eet, Calcntt.'i. 


The work leaYes nothing to be desired either 
in the way of completeness, impartiality, or 
lifelike portrayal of character. 

.Mr. Skrine deals with his interesting subject 
with the unfailing instinct of the biographer. 
Every side of Dr. Mookeijee's complex 
cnaracier is ire tied wuu symp imy tempered 
by discrimination. 

.Mr. Skrinc's 11 irr.uive certainly impresses 
on- with the. individnatiiy of a rcni irkahle m in. 

Mnokerjee’s own letters show mat he had 
not only acquired a comm ind of clear and 
dexdile Englisii hot that he had also assimi- 
lated ill It still dy independence of tiionghi 
and character which is supposed to be a pecu- 
liar possession of natives of Great Britain. 
His reading and the stores of his general in- 
formation appear to have been, consideting 
his opportnnities, little less than marvellous. 

One of tlie fii St to expiess his condolence 
with ilie famdy of the di'ceased writer w is the 
present Viceroy, Lord Eigm. M'»okerjee ap- 
pears to h ive Wfin the aftection not only of 
the dignitaries wim whom he came in contact, 
but also of tiiose 111 low estate. 

The impression left upon the mind upon 
laying down the book is that of a good and 
able man whose career nas been graplncally 
portrayed.— The En^lnhman^ (Calcuiia) Oc- 
tober 15, 1895. ^ 
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AKJRVHDIO PHARMAOr. 

36, Lower Cniipore Road, Fouzdari 
B liaknana, Calcutta. 

Kaviraj Naqendra N.vfh Sen, Physician, 
Surgeon, Accoucneiir, practises the Ayurvedic 
system of medicine, after having obtainted a 
diploma at the final examination of one of 
the Government medical Institutions of the 
country. 

SPECIFICS 

for all ordinary diseases, likej'''ever. Cough, As- 
ihmi, Phthisis, Diabetes, including dis- 
eases brought on by irregularities of kinds. 
C iialognes, containing full accounts of diseas- 
es an«l remedies, are transmuted on applica- 
lion. Prescriptions, with or without medicines, 
sent to every part of India and Ceylon, 
C ipe Colony, and the Britisn Isles, on receipt 
(by p I'.t) of full acconius of diseases. 

Tn iiis inds of unsolicited Testimonials from 
every quarter. 

CATARRH, 

Hay Fever, Catarrhal Oeafheee. 

A NEW HOME TREATMENT. 

^'iHTerers are not generally aware that these 
diseases are contagions, or that they are 
due to the presence of living parasites in the 
lining membrane of the nose and eustachian 
tnpes. Microscopic research, however, has 
proved this to be a fact, and the result is that 
a simple remedy has been formulated whereby 
these distressing diseases are rapidly and per- 
manently cured by a few simple applications 
made at home by the patient once in twn 
weeks. A pamphlet explaining this new treat- 
ment IS sent on receipi of stamp by A 
Hutton Di'xon, 43 & 45 East Bloor St. 
TORONTO, Canada. 

Scieniinc Amencan. 
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BATES OF AOVJSRTISBV&NZ 

Advertisements (three columns to the pag® 
and 102 lines or la incnes to the column) are 
charged by the space taken up, at the rate of 
4 annas a line or Rs. 2-2 an inch each inser- 
tion. The lowest cnarge for any advertisement 
is Rs. 3, except Domestic Occurrences, tnc 
lowest cnarge for which is Rs. 

Business Communications (post paidj 
be directed to “Tne Manager,” and Literary 
Communications and oook? and pamphlets 
(carriage paid) to The “Editor" of* 

& Rayyet.” 

Office.: /, Dutts Lam^ 

Street^ Cakutici, 


OPINION ON THE BOOR, 

It IS :i 111 >.,1 iiM<»tf»sting <11 the life of 

a r-m uk-ioie man.— ' Ml. II. 15 ibingion Smith, 
private Secretary to tne Vicei'iy, 5ih Ocinber 
1895. 

Dr. M lok^-rjee w is a fimnns lelier- writer, 
and there i> .1 Dreezy freshness aiui origin ility 
.a'>oni his correspnndencf* which make it 
v*»ry mieri^sting reading. — -Sir .Mfred W. Cnrfi, 
KCI.E., Director '»f PnPlic Iii'iinctinn, Beng.il, 
26111 Sepie'iiber. 1895. 

it IS not tn u .1011 I the pressure of har.assing 
orti'*,.il dnties an Eogli>n Civili.in can find 
eiiner time or oppnitunity to p ly so gr icefnl 
a '.nl)iu» lo the nieiU'iry of .1 n.itive persoii.iliiy 
as F. H. Skrine li IS done in his l)ingi:ipliy of 
the late Dr. Simbhn CIvnnder Mookeijee, the 
\v»ll-knnwn R-*ng,il journalist (C ilcntt i : 
Toacker, Snink tnd Co ) ; imi are tnere many 
WHO ,ire more wnrilu of br-ing thn** honoured 
tliao the late Editor of Rei< and Ravyet. 

We may at any r.ite cor-li iliy agree with Mr. 
SKrine iliat the story of .Mnnk^ijee's life, with 
all its lights and siia low-., k piegnani with 
i*»ssons fiir those who desire to know the real 
India. 

No week'y pan'*r, Mr. Sknne tells us, not 
even the hhndoo Patriot, in us palmiest days 
under Rrivtod.is Pal, enjoyed a degree of in- 
dn -lice 111 any way approaching that wliich was 
s i.)o attained by Reis and Rayyet, 

\ mm nf large heart and great qualiti- 
es, his death from pneumonia in the early 
spring in me last year was a distinct and 
heavy loss to Indian journalism, and it wis 
an admirable idea on Mr. Skrme’s part to put 
his Lifs aivl Letters iipoo record. — The Times 
oj India^ (Bombay) September 30, 1895. 

It IS raieiy that the life of an Indian journal- 
ist becomes worthy of publication ; it is more 
rarely still that such a life comes to be written 
by an Anglo-Indian and a member of the 
Inili'in Civil Service. BiU, it has come to 
piss that in, the l.ind of the Bengali Babns, 
the life of at least one man among Indian 
journalists has been consideied worthy of 
being wriiien by an Englishman. — The 
Madras Standard, (Madras) September 30, 
1895. 

riie l-ite E'iitor nf Rth and Rayyel was a 
pri»found student and an accomplished writer, 
who li.is left Ills mark on Inflian journalism. 
In tlmt he has found a Civilian like Mr. 
.Skrine to recoid the story of his life he is 
more fortunate than the great Krisiodas Pal 
himself.— The Tribune^ (Lahoic) October 2, 
1895. 

The career of “An Indian Journalist” as 
described by F. H. Skrine of the Indian Civil 
Service is exceedingly interesting, 

Mookerjee s letters are marvels nf pure dic- 
tion which is heigntened by his nervous style. 

The life h.is been told by Mr, Skrine in a very 
pleasant manner aild which should make it po- 
pular not only with Bengalis but with all those 
who are able to appre6ate merit unmarred by 
.ostentation and earnestness unspoiled by 
harshness,— The Muhamhiadan^ (Madras) Oct. 

5 1895. 
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POETS, 

BY JAMES GREGOR GRANT. 

Poets are a joyous race ! 

O’er the lauKhing earth they go, 
Siieddmg charms o'er many a place 
Nature never favoured so ; 

Still to euchdivinest spot 
Led by some auspicious star, 

Scattering flowers where flowers are not 
Making lovelier those that are. 

Poets are a mournful race ! 

O’er the weary earth they go. 

Darkening many a sunny place 
Nature never darkened so ; 

SmII to each 8epulch''al spot 
Called by spectral lips afar, 

Fancying tombs where tombs are not| 
Making gloomier those which are. 

Poets are a gifted race t 
If their gifts aright they knew ; 

'Fallen splendour, perished grace, 

Their enchantments can renew ; 

They have power o'er day and night ; 

Life, with all its joy and cares — 
Eirth, with all its bloom and blight-^ 
Tears and transport— nil aie theirs ! 

poets are a wayward rare ! 

Loneliest still when least alone, 

They can find in every place 
Joys and sorrows of ilien own ; 

Grieved or gUd by fi ful starts. 

Pangs they feel that no one shares, 

And a joy can fill their heaiis 
That can fill no hearts but theirs. 

Poets are a mighty race ! 

They can reach to times unborn ; 
They can brand the vile and base 
With undying li^te and scorn ; 

They can ward detraction's blow ; 

^They oblivion's tide can stem ; 

And the good and brave must owe 
Immortality to them ! 


DEAFNESS COMPLETELY CURED ! Any person si'fTering 
from Deafness, Noises in the Head, dpc., may learn of a new, simple 
treatment, which is proving very snc'‘essfol in comoleiely curing cases 
of all kinds. Full particulars, including many unsolicited testimonials 
and newspaper press notices, will be sent post free on application. 
The system is, without doubt, the most successful ever brought before 
the public. Address, Aural Specialist, Albany Buildings, 39, Victoria, 
Street, Westminster. London, S. W. 


WEEKLYANA. 


The official estimate of the loss of life and property caused by the 
tidal wave visiting the Nnrth*East Coast of Japan on June 15 is : — 

In the Prefecture of Awomori, 346 lives lost, 840 houses washed 
away, and 213 persons injured. 

In the Piefecture of Iwate, 23,300 lives lost, 5,920 houses washed 
away, and 23,840 persons injured. 

In the Prefecture of Miyagi 3,344 lives, 715 houses, and 1,184 persons^ 

# * 

Norma— a light gr ey mare, of English race, imported from Hanover, 
the favourite of her master when he was heir<apparent,-->carried the 
Csar when he rode to Moscow to be crowned. On that day, Norma was 
shod with silver shoes and has since earned her pension. She will 
not be saddled ugain and will be cared for at the expense of the 
Empire. 

That is true Imperialism as still understood in the East, as will be ap- 
parent from the following occurrence in a Bengal Province within liv- 
ing memory. The chief executive of a Maharaja, finding one of his 
master’s horses aged and unserviceable, to save him the charge of 
Its keep, sold it to the highest bidder, unknown to the master. While 
driving in the streets one evening, the Maharaja found the horse yoked 
to the carriage of a stranger. He immediately came to the gate of the 
Dewan's house and put himself up to auction. The Dewan being in- 
formed hastened to the Maharaja who told him that he, the Raja, 
being old was a burden on the Raj and should be disposed of to the 
best advantage possibiCt The Dewan understood the reproof and 
got back the horse be had sold. 

• • 

In the Ramsgate Police Court, Mrs. Ruby Spalding, wife of Lieu* 
tenant-Colonel Henry Spalding, of Kelvin House, was prosecuted, by 
the National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, for 
having caused unnecessary snfiTering to her child Walter, aged 
eleven. The evidence of six domestic servants formerly in the service 
of the defendant was to the effect that she frequently imprison- 
ed the lad in a dark cellar, sometimes kept him without food, 
had struck him with a dogwhip, threatened him with a poker, bad 
thrown a fiower-vase at his head, and had said she would be 
hanged for him. It was also deposed tiiat she wa^ frequently under 
the influence of drink and that her language was most violent and 
obscene. The husband, a witness for the defence, generally denied 
the allegations of cruelty and declared the wife was exceedingly fond 
of the boy. He admitted the occurrence of frequent storms iu 
the house, but denied that the defendant's conduct was attributable to 
drink. Dr. Hicks gave evidence that she suffered from blood-poison- 
ing and hysteria and was a weak woman. She was not an habitual 
drunkard, but took some quantity of drink sometimes. The boy 
Walter said that he had not been ill-tieated and was happy at 
home. But the language of his mother towards him was sometimes 
dreadful and that she had threatened to kill him, saying she would 
be hanged for him yet. The case was heard two days. On the flrsc, 
during Counsel’s opening remarks, the defendant called him g 
liar and urged. him to/* pile on the agony and produce the victim.'* 


Subteribtrs in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders, if possible, as the safest and most eonveuietit 
mtdium, particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Jfepartment, No other recent will be 
given, any other being unneussary and likely to cause confusion, 
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She also repeatedly interrupted and abused the witnesses and called 
upon the magistrates to order the lawyer to cease lying. When, 
after two ho(trs, the patience of the court was exhausted, she was 
orderd to stand up in the dock, for she was allowed a chair, she re- 
fused, resisted the efforts of the police, abused the presiding magis- 
trate as an old devil and used other violent language. When forced 
into the dock, she stood with her back towards the Court. At this 
Stage she was ordered to the cells, when there was another struggle 
with the Police and the chief constable was struck in the face. Ulti- 
mately, she was dragged screaming from the Court. Next day 
she was calm and deferential to the Police, only casting reproach- 
ful glances at the prosecuting counsel. The Justices, while sympathis- 
ing with the husband, sentenced the wife to a line of 25/., including 
costs, with the alternative of one month’s imprisonment, and advised 
Colonel Spalding to place the boy in the hands of some friends. 

Speaking in support of the East London Church Fund, Lord 
Salisbury is reported to have ’’remarked on the fact that mundane at- 
tractions had to he supplied in the shape of bazaars, dinners, balls 
and garden parties before many people would contribute to charities ; 
and he agreed that this showed something wrong in the state of 
Christian feeling among the laity. In the action of religion he saw 
the only hope of solving the numerous social questions that beset 
politicians, and of dealing effectively with the iucreksing amount of 
moral and spiritual destitution in London.” 

*** 

The Royal Commission on Indian Expenditure has agreed to ex- 
kmine Dr. K. N. %ihadhurji on the question of the separation of the 
civil branch of the Indian Medical Service from the military. 

• # 

According to a parliamentary paper, the total debt of India, bear- 
ing and not bearing interest, outstanding on March 31, 1896, was 
103,788,928. rx., the corresponding total on Oct. 1,1895 being 104, 
093,127 rx. Of the outstanding debt, the amount not bearing interest 
was 867,880 rx., and the total debt beario;^ interest was 102,921,048 
rx. The amount of debt discharged during the half-year ended 
March 31,1896, was 304,199 rx. 

• • 

The N.*W. Provinces Legislature has passed a Bill for Honorary 
Munsiffs. The Courts are overworked and the duauces of the country 
are unequal to the demand for additional paid judges. So the Gov- 
ernment has gone in for Except Pandit Bishambhur Nath, 

all the honourable members of the Council, including the Governor- 
President, were for the measure suggested by the hon’bte Mr. 
Mahmoud, late a Judge of the High Court of the United Provinces, 
now practising as an advocate in the Oudh Courts. 

• 

• • 

The MaharaJ.i’s College, Jeypore, has been affiliated to the Calcutta 
University in Arts up to the B. A. standard. j 

* # 

** Marmaduke” has raised the question in Iruik whether it is not 
time that the custom of burying murderers in unconsecrated ground 
ahould cease? He says ’’when the criminal has paid the extreme 
penalty of the law, it is ludicrous for the State to pretend that it can 
, in any way affect him in the next world ; whilst, even if it were in 
its power, it would be abominable to do so.” 

• • 

We have shewn up the policy of the Government in this country of 
outraging the dead bodies of fanatical Mahomedans condemned to 
death for assassination of Kritish functionaries, high and low, by 
burning them in pigskins. We arc glad to find R. B.” writing soberly 
in the Pioneer on ’’the Ghazi and how to deal with him”:— 

“The honourable term ’ which means ‘a slayer of infidels,’ 
ieerns of late to be applied rather indiscriminately. In our frontier 
expedttinns every mao who shows fight against us is described by the 
war corresp indent as a Ghazi. Every attack on single Briiish Officers 
moving about the country with insiiffi ;ieni escort during the progress 
of the expedition is described as a Gh izi outrage, and even an attack 
on a guard or escort composed entirelv of Miiiomedan soldiers is con- 
sidered worthy of the same name. Ghazis crowrl on the hills, sangars 
are full nf them, they pick off sentries from a secure p isition, they cut 
up stray followers,, they hamstring mules and camels ; in fact the 
actors ill any and evei:y military operation of the eiiemv when the 
expedition is against Nlahoinedin tribes are termed Ghazis. But 
the Ghazi must have his kafir or infidel, and the British officer 
is ppcrally cast for this part. Now though Christians are not 
kafirs to orthodox Mahomedani, it is perhaps from the manners 
and customs of those <if the latter .erUo Mve in (iidia tbiic ib^ 


idea has arisen that they are. My experience has led me to 
believe that if an Englishman asks a Mahomedan of the Punjab 
or of the N.-W. Provinces for a drink of water, it will, be brought 
to him in an earthen vessel, which will be broken and thrown 
away after it has been used, but the Pathan, that is of the Afridi 
or Enzafzai tribes, will share his food and drink with the sahib like 
a Christian, always presuming that the said sahib has not been openly 
having a rasher of bacon for breakfast. The Red Cross Society has 
no branches across the Indus, and the Pathan disposes of the many 
delivered into his hands summarily, as he would expect to be treated 
himself were the position reversed ; but he makes no difference be- 
tween a Christian and a man of another Pathan tribe with which his 
own might happen to have a temporary misunderstanding. Now the 
so-called Ghazi of peace time, who only seems to reach perfect develop- 
ment in the southern Pathan tribes under the Baluchistan Agency, 
and of whom the Sheranis produce particularly fine specimens, will 
murder anyone under Government, no matter what his creed be, pro- 
vided always there is a reasonable chance of escape afterwards and 
no danger to be apprehended from the victim. I do not mean to 
affirm that there are no murders committed from purely religious 
motives. The one that lately look place at Peshawar seems to fall 
under that category in the absence of any other discover; ble 
motive — blit I think 1 am right in stating that generally they are 
Committed by men who have a real or fancied grievance either 
personal or tribal against the Government. It is a question 
whether our rather hysterical method of dealing with these cri- 
minals, no matter what the motive for the crime may be, does not 
tend to raise them in the estimation of their fellow tribesmen, and 
thus indirectly encourages the crimes. The hanging of Mahomedans 
in pigskins with the avowed idea of destroying their hopes of Para- 
dise, h.as, I think, been given up of late years. It was a practice in- 
defensible from a Christian point of view, for the punishment of the 
criminal after death might surely be left to a Higher Power, and 
equally so as a matter of good policy, for the greater the indignity 
heaped upon the martyr the greater his reward hereafter. Of course 
to a man of refined tastes the smell of a pigskin would be unpleasant, 
but only in a slight degree more so the hand-shake which 1 under- 
stand is the last personal attention of the executioner at home. Then 
again the celerity with which, as a rule, the execution follows the 
sentence gives the Ghazi a distinct advantage over his more humble 
fellow criminal. I have had many condemned prisoners in my charge 
and never knew one who, when all hope of a commutation of his 
sentence? was gone, did not v^isb the end to come quickly. The 
crime the man has committed falls under Section 300, I. P. C., and 
the extreme punishment for that crime is death, and to add any 
trimmings to that punishment for a particular class of murder seems 
to me to detract from the majesty of the Law. I do not know 
if it be true, but I heard that on a recent occasion the troops 
were paraded to witness the execution of a Ghazi, and that he 
said that if he had 6nly been taxen round the town on view he would 
have had no f.iult to find with the arrangements. Now supposing this 
to be true, would it not have come home, not only to him, but to many 
of the lawless among the spectators, that it was an infinitely finer deed 
to kill .a sahib, and end, if caught, in a way that would be an honour to 
the familv, than to murder a poor little, child for its ornaments and be 
turned off at the usual jail delivery on a Monday with only an audience 
of a few policemen with jaded appetites for that kind of show. I have 
heard that when Lord Mayo was assassinated in the Andaman Islands 
the present Field-Mai's'tial Sir Donald Stewart was the chief com- 
missioner. Although he had power to try and execute the extreme 
sentence summarily, he directed the ordinary procedure to be followed. 
Slier Ali was iherefoie brought before a Magistrate and committed for 
tiial at the Sessions. When iiied and convicted the sentence was 
sent for confirmation to the High Court at Calcutta. Sher Ali was 
bitterly disappointed at the little stir he thought he had made, and 
used to ask if he was not to have some special punishment. When he 
was told that if the H'gh Court approved of the sentence he would be 
hanged, he said ’ Yes I should have been hanged if I had only killed 
a coolie, but I have killed the Mulki Lord Sliaib.’ I am told that 
owing to no difference iiaving been made between this man and any 
other muiderer, the spot where the murder took place is now not known 
to the convicts, and, in the opinion of the officials, had not the plain 
and simple routine been followed Slier All’s crime would have been 
succeeded by others of a like nature. If distinction follows the de- 
claration that an attempt, say to kill a policeman, was prosufted by 
‘ Gliaza,’ what wonder is it that so many crimes are apparently com- 
mitted by Gh.izis. This being a purely personal motive, no other need 
be looked for, which simplifies the inquiry. A short time ago you 
published an article on this subject in which the writer advised the 
search for the iiuillah. Now, I think, it would be good policy to make, 
whenener possible, not only the mullah but the whole . village respon- 
sible. The mullah does not confine himself to his religious duties, he 
is also an authority in the village council. No doubt, when the com- 
munity feels that something must really be done, to direct the atten- 
tion of the Sarkar to some unredressed grievance or to mark the public 
disapproval of some decision the mullah will find and prepare the 
instrument and will see that the intellect of the man selected is not too 
sharp, but he is only acting in the interests of the community at iRt^e. 
I would, therefore, suggest that on information being received that a 
man had gone a-Ghaziing a fine of Rs. 1,000 should be at once levied 
on his village. If the candidate for the martyr’s crown ihotild be 
eaught by his fellow vill igers and handed over to justice before any 
attempt at murder were committed, the fine should be retertitd : but 
it should be forfeited if the man were apprehended by the police, or if 
murder or attempt at murder were committed, and in the hifibr cut* 
paid to the victim or bis family. Of course in the case of men from be- 
yond our frontier the above suggestion could not be acted on often, but 
the glaring evil is the number of crimes committed by men of ti^besio 
our territory, and I feel confident that when the whute silUj|e 
from the desire of one member for iiotorieigi liis itel would be turned 
iato n itM cbitly ebanneb” 
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A wholesale punishment by hue not saving the innocent is in- 
consistent with strict justice. But it is in keeping with the law of the 
Indian Penal Code which punishes all the proprietors of a property 
where certain offences are committed. Still it is a barbarous law and 
ought not to be enforced except in times of commotion or where dis- 
turbances are a normal condition. Prevention of crimes is as much a 
part of good rule as their punishment. But general condeinnation, 
irrespective of the guilty and the innocent, while evidencing strong 
rule betrays incapacity to detect crime. Such a law is a confession of 
weakness and is not justified at all limes. There may be places and 
occasions where and when such a preventive measure is a necessity, 
but, surely, it ought not to have a place in the permanent Penal Code. 

#% 

ON the 17th April, at Elsenthal, Auaiiia, at 7-35 A.M., three trees were 
sawn down; at 9-34 A M., the wood was stripped of its bark, cut up, 
made into pulp, and converted into paper. At 10 A.M. the paper had 
passed fioiii the factory to the press and issued out of it printed and 
folded. So in two hours and a quarter the tree was inade into a print- 
ed sheet. The lazy Indian can only look on and wonder at the rapi- 
dity of woik, without being stirred into activity. 

• 

• • 

Professor Heramba Chandra M litra, of the City College, has ob- 
tained, from ihe Chief M igistrale, a summons against the Editor Kali 
Prasanna Kavyabisharad, of the Hiiabiuii, a Bengali weekly journal, 
on a charge defamation, based on satirical poems published in 
that paper reflecting on the character of Mrs. Maitra — Sreemati 
Knsam Kumari. The application was made by Mr. S. P. Sinha, in- 
structed by Babu Rliupendra Nath Bose. If this case is not settled 
out of court or compiomised, we may expect another against another 
Bengali journal. 


NOTES & LEADERETTES, 

OUR OWN NEWS 
& 

THE WEEK’S TELEGRAMS IN BRIEF, WITH 
OCCASIONAL COMMENTS. 

The Jameson trial concluded 011 July 28. Sir Edward Clarke submitted 
that Piisani was not within the Biitish dominions, and that no force 
had been fitted out at Mafeking, nor had Dr. Jameson any idea of 
hostile intent against a foteigii State. Tne appeal of the Johannes- 
burg Reform Committee for aid, he said, justified Dr. Jameson’s 
action. Sir Richard Webster, in reply, said that both Mafekiug and 
Pitsani were under British law, and nc ridiculed the idea of the raid 
being a peaceful one, as the eviueoce showed it was premeditated. 

Lord Chief Justice Kossell, in suoimnig up, was strongly against the 
aigumeiits (if Counsel fur the dcfcuce. The Jury returned a verdict 
of guilty, aii2 the following sentences were p issed 

Dr. Jaiiiesno, fifteen inouiiis’ iiopnsooinent without hard labour. 

Sir John Wdloughby, ten months’ iinpi isoomeui, 

M^ijor White, seven months’ iiuprisomnent. 

Capum Coventry, Mr. Grey and Colonel White each five months’ 
imprisonment. 

The sentences on the militaiy prisoners involve loss of commis- 
sions. 

All the prisoners were conveyed to Holloway Prison, to be 
tieated as first clfjss misdetneanants They have since been remov- 
ed to Wormwood Scrubs Piison as second class iinsdemeanaiits. 

One of the most important State iiials of lecent years has ended, let 
us hope, gloriously to all parties concemed. Piesideiit Kruger has no 
reason to be dissatisfied with the result. British law has been vindi- 
cated. Dr. Jameson and his compatriots are heroes still. Though 
they lose liberty as citizens for a tun'?, they do not suffer in honour. 
Biitish Civilization would have suffered if the coutentioii of the heroic 
(aiders had succeeded. The trial is remarkable in many ways. 

The House of Commons has since appointed a Select Committee t„ 
enquire iiiio the administration of the CliHrie*‘ed Company, including 
the responsibility of its officials. The solicitor of the Company has 
written a letter to the solicitor of the Treasury tu say that Mr. Cecil 
Hhodei is ready to come to London and stand bis trial if his proscr 
ciUioQ it desired. 


Thb operations against the Matabele in the Matoppo Hills are re- 
garded as indecisive. It is stated that Sir F. Carrington will not re- 
enter them, but build forts all round them. Captain Nicholson 
made two unsuccessful attempts on Friday and Sunday to carry one 
of the Matabele positions in a narrow gorge at the northern end 
of the Hills. The British lost several in killed. 

Mr. Chamberlain, replying to a question in the House of Commons, 
said that, acting on the advice of Sir Frederick Carrington, Government 
did nut propose sending out further troops to the Cape. A force from 
General Carrington’s camp, on July 28, relieved Fort Mile to tho 
north of the Matoppo Hills. 

The Uganda Railway Bill has passed its second reading in the 
House of Commons by a majority of 150. 


A DESPATCH from the Porte to Greece complains of the latter 
sending arms and munitions to Crete, and of the entry of Greek 
bands into Macedonia. The despatch adds that the concessions 
giaiited to the Cretans represent the maximum. The Powers are 
sending a collective note to Athens stating that unless Greece fol- 
lows the previous advice given to her they will allow the 
Sultan tu restore order. They demand that Greece takes steps to 
prevent the despatch of volunteers and munitions to Crete. 


The finding of the court of enquiry into the loss of the Drummond 
Castle shows that it was caused through excessive speed and inade- 
quate allowance for current, and that the catastrophe might have 
been averted had the Captain used the lead sufficiently. 


The German gunboat Seltis has been lost in a typhoon off Shantung 
Promontory. The number of drowned amounts to sixty-eight. 


The International Socialist Labour Congress opened on July 26, 
in Hyde Park, where a monster meeting took place. Resolutions 
were passed favouring Inlernational peace. Deputies from France 
and G«^rm iny were present, but it all ended in a fizzle owing to a 
deluge of rain. 


The House of Commons has passed the Irish Land Bill. 


Lord Wolseley, i'l his evidence before the Royal Cornmiesion on the 
Indian Civil and Military Expenditure, said that he did not think the 
organisation of the Indian Army was far beyond what experience 
had shown was necessary. The present system of recruiting for 
India, was, he said, infi lilely superior to the old system of recruiting 
for the India Army, and indirectly strengthened the home force, but 
the British Army really was a great reserve for the Amiy in India. 
He also thought that India ought to pay everything connected with 
the mainiciiaoce of ao army there, for everything worth having 
to India had been deiived from the Biitish rule. M*". C»ine remark- 
ed that surely the Indian Army was quite as much a reserve 
for Biitish emergencies as the British Army. L >rd W-dseley ia 
reply said that he should not like to put Indian troops in front of 
European soldiers, and should not like to fight France or Germany 
or any other army with Indian troops. li^ scouted the idea that 
Eurasian regiments could take the place of ihe British. Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji, alluding to Lord Wolseley’s staiem-nl that England 
had made India, said that India had made England the richest 
and greatest country 111 the world. He added ihu E igland had done 
the greatest possible material injury to India. 

Lord Wolseley’s rcmaiks arc considered at Simla as extremely ill- 
judged and have been received with a universal chorus of indignation 
by the military element. It is apprehended they will give rise to 
discontent in the Native Army. Tlie general feeling is that Lord 
Wolseley’s opinion is worthless, as he has practically no experience 
of Indian troops. 


The morning papers publish the following telegram : 

“ Bearing ill mind the offer fiom Australia, volunteering men as well 
as money to Her Majesty’s Government and as an earnest proof of his 
deprecation of any agitation against the decision arrived at by the 
Government concerning all offensive and defensive iiieaiures of the 
united Empires of England and India, H'S Highness the Maharaja 
uf Viziaiiagram has offeted at lakU uf rupees luwaid the egpensei of 
the Sustkfd eapedition.” 
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The cost Has been ^strmAted by the Goirernment of India at 24 
lahhli. Fbilhwing the lead of Viiiahagraini other chieft and princes 
of India may make iip the amount. But the question is, Will Guv- 
enimedt accept cheodfe^? 


Thb S^ma^akasa is responsible for the following 

“ We are being undone by our own servility. In course of hit tour 
through Behar the Lieutenant-Governor went to Gya and wished to 
have a sight of the celebrated foot-print of Vishnu. Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, before entering the temple, hesitated as to whether he 
should do so with his shoes on. Seeing this, two priests 
insisted upon Sir Alexander’s entering the saHctum sctMotUni with 
shod feet. Sir Alexander’s hesitation disappeared and he obliged the 
priests by acting according to their wishes. After this any English 
or Mussalman Magistrate or high official, with the precedent of Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie before him, will freely enter the temple of any 
deity, with shoes on. Our countrymen, however, in view of 
such an act of desecration, will not fail to take up the cry of 
‘ Religion outraged ’ and make themselves ridiculous in the eyes of 
stnsible Englishmen ” 

Why find fault with the Gyalis of Behar when the more orthodox 
Madrasis threw open their temples to Lord Duiferin? The Sikh 
guardians of the Golden Temple in the Punjab, hod, with greater 
wisdom, provided silk shoes for Lord Elgin and his party. 

Knowing Europeans shew more regard for Indian religious feelings 
than Natives. Satranjay, Siddhachal, is the principal place of pilgri- 
mage in Palitaiia with over 2,000 Jain temples with an income of a lakh 
of rupees. 200 pet sons are employed for worship and 1,000 persons 
are fed twice a day. The late Keshub Chunder Sen visited the 
place in great state but had to be stopped and taken through the 
several gates without his shoes and the paraphernalia in his train. 


Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s sojourn to Gya has not been entirely 
fruitless. The Municipality and the District B iard presented him a 
joint address in which, after the usual formalities, the Lieutenant- 
Governor was asked to sanction the imposition of a tax on all Railway 
tickets issued from and to Gya for relieving the severe strain felt 
by the Commissioners in keeping up the sanitary arrangements of the 
town. The precedent of the Benares Municipality was cited. Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie’s reply was plain and straightforward. He 
ipointed out the difference between the laws of the North-West Pro- 
vinces and Bengal. Benares is able to levy the pilgrim tax 
because of a special provision in the Upper India Municipal 
Act. There is not the least chance of such an enactment finding 
favour with the Bengal Council. In the Bengal law provisions exist 
for a water-rate which Sir Alexander Mackenzie advised the Gya 
Municipality to make the most of. The address contained a re- 
ference also to the question of the separation of Behar from Ben- 
gal. It is an impractical cry taken up without any forethought. 
The Pioneer is mainly responsible for the hollow agitation on 
this question. In the address it was said that ’’certain events 
have led thoughtful men in the Province to advocate the separation 
of Behar from Bengal for administrative purposes. This is no doubt 
A very wide question which, we feel certain, will receive the attention 
of Government at the proper time, hut so long as the separation of the 
two Provinces is not deemed practicable, we venture to express the 
oarnest hope that the reasonable claim of Beharis, that their interest, 
as a separate people, is liable to separate treatment in several matters 
of legislation and administration, be rfot lost sight of.” However 
reasonable the Beharis may think their claim to he, we fear it has.not 
been expressed very reasonably in the language before us. The faul * 
is, no doubt, the scribe’s, hut the gentlemen who presented the address 
ought to have employed some one belter .able to dress that claim in 
words. Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s reply deserves to he quoted in 
full 

« In yournext point you refer to the fact that thoughtful men in the 
Province are advocating the separation of Behar from Bengal for 
administrative purposes. Now, ‘ thonghtfni ’ is not precisely the term 
I should apply to the gentlemen who are working tins agitation, 
which is a mere balloon witlmut any substance whatever in it. It it 
undoubtedly purely a newspaper agitation of the kind at present in 
vogue. It appears to me very much like the newspaper agitations at 
home in what is called ‘ the silly season ’—when Parliament is not 
sitting, and newspapers have to exercise their ingenuity to furnish 
lomething sensaiional for their readers, and they start some such dis- 
cuBsion^as ’ Is Marriage a Failure ?’ or describe the proportions of 
tome portentous gooseberry. I have observed that this discussion 
about the separation of Behar started while the Bengal Council was 
"not sitting. It must have been a silly season for the Behar aiid other 
papers to take up the ^stioti, They had apparently nothing iiiorQ 


nteful in distussi It is the btst tMng in the wnrNi likely to heppsrn* 
within our time or which the Government nf India or the Swretary 
of State is likely to propose, v/f., the aeation of afiother local Govern- 
Oiant in Upper India.” 

We hope the thoajyhtfiil men wiH, afthr this, direct their thoeihti to 
something mOre worthy Of thentielves* If Behar is to have a sepaiiste 
adininistratioii, OHsia also should have one. The reasOns-ofged art 
of the ilirosiest. 


Ill his reply to the fOiinicipal address at Faridpur, the Lleotenant- 
Gnvernor gave a hope fOr the extension of the system of trial by Jury, 
Me said 

“ The last point to which you refer is the extension of the jury 
system to this district. As to that I need only say that T am at pre- 
sent considering, in communication wkh the High Court, the possibility 
of extending the jury systehi to some of the more important districts, 
hut 1 cannot say from my recollection whether Faridpur is in the list 
of districts to which we propose to extend ir, in the first instance, but 
1 hope to receive the High Court’s views and opinions on the general 
question of extension very shorriv, and the intelligence and advanced 
education which prevail in Faridpur will necessarily entitle it to 
consideration when the question comes up. Without making any 
specific promise, 1 can only say that f am generally In favour of 
extending the jury system to those districts which are suited for it.” 


Sir Alexander Mackenzie, in his totw, has been indulgent, merciful 
and harsh. At Bankipnre, he snubbed a forward busybody. At Ram- 
pore Beaulia he remitted the punishment indicted by the Director of 
Public Instruction on the Rajshahi College students by curtailment 
of their holidays for their rowdyism. He was put out of temper at 
Dacca. He had a sharp reproof for the Municipal Commissioners who 
could not unite to give him a welcome. He threatened them with extinc- 
tion unless they shewed a better appreciation of duty to themselves, to 
Government and to the public they represent ; unless they improved 
the sanitation of the town ; put their finances on a satisfiictory footing 
and learnt self-sacrifice. 


To make up the omission of the Municipal Commisiioneri, the 
Brahman Zemindar nf Dacca, .Rnja Rajendra Narayan Roy, has, as 
a memorial of the visit of the Lieotenant-Governorv made donations 
amounting to Rs. 40,000 for works of public utility and usefiilnesi. 


Ma;or-Gbncral Sir Carrington directing the Mlatabele war has 
found it necessary to issue the following order 

“The General Officer Cummanding desires it to be distinctly under- 
stood by all ranks under Command .of him that during the conti- 
nuance of hostile opesations against the rebels, eleinency is to be 
shewn to the wounded. Women and children are not to be itijbred, 
and prisoners arc to betaken whenever possible. Officers Command- 
ing Corps will be held responsible that this order is strictly carried 
out.” 

Tlie British soldier has been eqoiatly brutal in the Kaffir war. Read 
the following 

“I had a long conversation wiib Captain Hb—ihout the Cape, 
where he has been recently quartered and engaged wiihjhe Kaffirs, 
whom he represents as nearer to animal existence than anything be 
ever saw. They seem as lithe as serpents, and capable of con- 
cealing themselves from observation on almost bare ground as 
a hare. * » * . 

” I have this moment returned from dining with Captain Ht and 

hearing a long account of Kaffirland and incidents of Cape warfare. 
On the whole they are very horrible, and make war more a iwatter of 
shambles than it appears in books. The Kaffirs torture aM their 
prisoners. Our officers were tied up to the trees, and the youn^affirs 
practised at them with the assagai,, the mothers looking on aniFmapping 
their hands at .i goo<l slvu. Some were flayed alive, others burnt 
with hot slicks ; then there is a bullock-goad, a specimen of which 
he showed me, a favourite hietrmnent of torture. Horrible as all 

this is, H mid that they are not so ferocious as our English 

soldiers. A Kiffir one day pointed to one of the men in a state 
of intoxication, and then significantly to himself, snyhig, ’YbU would 
make us like that.’ They treat our women, too, with delicate rfspacb 

which our men never imitate. H has seen a soldier deliberately 

place his rnuskei to a wormin’s breast, that he might kill both herself 
and the child at her hack with the same shot ; the English officer, a 
subaltern, took no notice of this barbarity, and H — > wae obliged 
to put him tinder arrest. Indeed, it seems that officers and men 
become brutalised there. He mentioned oPe colonel, at whom a 
Kaffir fired, and singed Ws face. The colonel knocked the Kaffir 
down, strode over him, and coolly took out his knife and jagged 
it across his throat, instead of stabbing or shooting hirn. From his 
account, I confess, I felt stroogly on titaside of the K/iffirs. they 
feel that they will become as degraded as Hottentots by beiitg ttfliMC 
to the English. At present they do not drink, and have 'a nipch 
finer sense of honour than the brutal soldier. 

For along time it was a mystery where the KhffiVi got their arms- 
and am^munition. At Uir,. when the war was ended,, the secret came* 
out. Every captured musket hhd the Tower of Lnudnn stamp 
It— lbaiiS|. til* condemned uiusketf^ wliicli are hougiit 141 fiy 
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chiintf. hud bmn sbippad off to (h« Ciip« ond told to th« i«viii(ei. 

dM they ever wentp iwder; steR<n^rs \eere fitted out by dealers 
at the Cape, and sent up the shore with ammuniiinn. Can yon con- 
ceive selfishness and treason of a darker lurpimJe than thu ? And 
the Kaffirs afterarards said, in Suylock’s vein, ‘Tuese be your Christian 
•merchants I * 

He showed me a number of coloured drawings, vividly representing 
Kaffir life— one a very hideous but strangely fascinating one, in which 
ail English officer, stripped to his shirt, is kneeling in the hands of 
the torturer, whose exultation and refinements in cruelty are 
diabolical. 

This is man I and these things are going on, while we sit by our 
fireside and complain {}( ennui ^ or weariness, or religious persecution or 
scandal, or some other tnfliog goit-bite. Tnere w is a boodle ‘if 
assagais, which H— ihowed me, of various kinds. It is about 
SIX feet long, tapei, Ho mt as thick as your finger u the thickest part 
where the iron blade joins it, and fe ttheriog off like a reed at the 
other end. This they use on ail occasions to cut their food, shape their 
pipes, gash their prisoners, and as aj ivelin, capable of being thrown 
a hnndred yards with wonderful precision. 

They are a fine Munly race of men, the wo nen heantifni in figure, 
but all plain or ugly. I sh uild except a few— in offi -.-^r t<»ld nv-i ih it 
one wis the most beaniifol worn in he ever saw.”— Zj/ff an,i Lifters of 
the Revd. Frederick W. Rooerts m, incnmh«iit .if Tnmiy Cnapel, 
Brighton, edited by Siopford A. Brooke, H inorary Cnaplain in 
Ordinary to the Queen. 


The Tribune writes 

“ riiere is an iniividn il in Lahore whi Is the victim of a strange 
fancy. He belongs to the labmriog class, and before beginning bis 
day he mint g i to the railway workshops, in all weathers, to hear the 
‘ syren * buzz and to have a look at the Superintendent of the shop. 
He feels m'seiable, he says, if he is not in liuse to see th“ Saheb drive 
in or hear, from a spot as near to it as possible, the big whistle * sing' 
The best means of bringing a smile on his face h to tell him that the 
pay of his idol has been increased or th it he has come in for some- 
thing good ill any other shape. He is qnite sound in mind and body 
excepting this one crank and does mu himself know wh it the myste- 
rious force is that draws him to his accustomed haunt every miming 
before suniise.” 

In our city, a young man of respectable family in th** country, given 
to rain-gambling, h is just lost his balance of mind. He sees nothing 
but clouds presaging rain that will bring him rupees. O le evening 
be paid down rupees one thousand and came back home in a 
high state of excitement. Since then lie is being treated as a lunatic. 
Another fact to be noted in this connection is that of the Rs. 1,000 
paid down at an unnsiial hour, Rs. 900 has been returned. 

Rain-gambling, like all gambling, is against taw. Still it flourishes. 
The Police is concerned with only petty and street gambling. Betting 
on horses and like exciting amnsements in clubs and big houses where 
heavy sums pass hands are not to be taken into account. Oh for an 
hour of Sir George Campbell I 


We have before us a curious prospectus of a new achoal with a 
boarding est.iblishmeiit in this city. It is in E igli^h, but opKUs with 
4 WO Beiigili words meaning “ G » I is.'’ T le cmnecrioo beiweon this 
pious statement and what foilow'* in £ iglisli is not obvious. No 
explanation, again, is offered of ihe iiim» given to the school 
*‘the Atii) ‘ddtrir Institution," anorhAr jumble of langnagea. The 
meaning "of the S niskrii word is “ self-rescuing.” Are the teachers 
or the pupils, or both, to rescue themselves by their own exer- 
tions, without any outside help ? Or, is the school a memo- 
rial of the Supreme Swan, nam'*d Atmoddliar, another compound, it 
is said, of races and religions, wli «, pissing through variom stages, 
usual and unusual, of existence, has tiuncil up in the metropolis for 
the benefit of all and sundry rhit visit liini and wait upon him 
with reverence ? A Supreme Swan is expected to do wonders, 
Hiid this black Indian Swan lias already performed some. To 
begin wiih, though looking not oldish, and full of vigour and activity 
his age is given variously at ioo;30o; 1,000 and 2,000 years. 
It has uot transpired whether lie li is regenerated oilier conti* 
nents than India or is familiar with other worlds than our own. For 
(he present be has gone to Benares to negotiate for a house. Older than 
Methuselah, he may be a man of God — in incarnation of Brahma with 
Brahma’s years. This walking Age, speaking Bengali but knowing 
English and undoubtedly other languages, since he has chosen to 
come to India, ought to be in demand with our Government for 
their various purposes. Under his advice, a person in the last stage 
of phthisis has recovered by disregard of all restrictions about food, 
drink, and other indulgences— the favourite recipe of the great Di- 
vine. Another regained tbe sight he had lost, One of bis principal 
.disciples has been cured of galloping diabetes. He has no end 
0/ jfollu.wiQg, hif ijick is Urger than Professor Richard’s who 


bad a high price for every treatment he uii^er look, wbp laid no claim 
to diviimy, and had no salvation to offer. Tbe Swan is all catholicityt 
Sanctity himself, and more Islamic than Hindu, be has no prejudices 
of any kind ; everybody, manor woman or child, is welcome to him i 
no food or drink, however or by whomioever prepared, is distasteful, 
and he shares it with ail that lurrouiid him. He detests gold 
and burnt a bundle of currency notes tint had been offered him 
by one of his admiring followers. A manifestation of divinity^ 
it is his prerogative to live on others. He moves freely with his 
luimsroui following, visitiiig the great when a^ked 10 give them 
salvation and fulfil their wishes by partaking of their hospitality. 
But the charm has begun to break. Tiie education of our schools 
and colleges being godless, students, under-gradnaies aiil gr iduates, 
run to such idols of veneration. Toe High Court has just re- 
duced, by half, a sentence of la days* imprisonment passed, by a 
Deputy Migistrate of H iwrah, on a student nimel G>uikri<ihna 
Giswami, for having trespassed into the hou^e of one Aniioda 
Ptasad Cliowdry and assaulted him, because he h.id doubted 
that the object of the student’s adoration was not a Hindu 
but a Mahomedan. Mmy of his disciples suspected that he 
was not wh-it he seemed, and they have feretted out and cir- 
culated some ugly aiuecedenis. Tnose who still suck to him 
liave not yet regenerated him by a biography explaining the 
incidents of Uis previous birth or earlier life, as so many manifes- 
I tations of p)w:r or open acts to ward off the vulgir gaze from the inner 
saintliness. Lird Rimkrishiii too had become a S ipreme Swan. 
Two such Swans at one time would have been too mich of a good 
thing. Hence the appi irance of one after the other in tiie firmimenu 
But why the outcry against him for Mahomedan predilections, or 
the peep at the past ^ His age sanctifies him and he has proved 
his divine mission by miracles. Older than Adam and come to th.Q 
world before Mahomed was born, how caa you doubt rhat he is not 
a Hindu but a Mahomedan ? A saint, again, is a saint, whether 
Hindu or M ihomedan. Swansliip is tha thing, never mind how 
obtained, though there is a belief that none but a Hindu can possibly 
Attain to that holy eminence. 

Thanks to the Chief Magistrate, Religion has iriumphed. In the pro* 
secutioii of E. A. Culloden charged with abetment of asiaiilt on the 
Pastor of the Union Chapel and of highway robbery, the victory is the 
Revd. F. Moylc-Siewari’s. After a lengthy trial, in a lengthy judgment, 
Mr. T. A. Pearson has found that Mr. Stewart, as a man of religio.n 
and a gentleman of education, was worthy of all belief and ‘hat he was 
not guilty of falsehood in his evidence, which Mr. Cranenburg, 
pleader for the prisoner, worked so hard to establish ; that the identi- 
fication by only his clothes of Culloden was complete by the evidence 
of Mr. Stewart ; th.at Mr. Stewart’s inconsistent statements were 
explained away by him or were explainable and were of little help 
to the defence ; that the Police had been very much opposed to 
Mr. Stewart and that a denial by him of a statement made by 
the Police was to be accepted ; that Mrs. Culloden, Mis. Piper and 
William Culloden h.ad lied in saying that the prisoner Culloden, 
who was indeed suffering, was ill in bed on the d ly of commission 
of the offence and that the attempt to establish an a/ibit which 
iluis failed, established the offence if it di<l not aggravate it ; that 
not a word of the evidence of the coachmtn and syce was to be 
believed, as they uttered or were made to utter an ab iminable charge 
against the reverend gentleman ; that the witnesses for the 
prosecution who supported the defence were not to be trusted, 
because one was a dismissed serv.mt of M'. S ewarl and another, 
though still in his service, had been coax'id from that service and 
had come into court and told deliberate lies with consistent cut 
and dried stories; that, though too poor to hire bndmishes, they 
could be had by the prisoner for his pu»p>se; and that “the rob- 
bery of Mr. Stewart on the highway was a probable consequence 
of the aid intentionally given to the bud mashes by the accused.” 
Ml. Pearson would, therefore, to mark his indignation against 
highway robbery in the heart of Calcutta and of a parson, punish 
the prisoner heavily. But, as Culloden was in delicate health, 
the Magistrate ordered for him 9 months’ labour. 

The Magistrate also decided a linguistic difference In Mr. Stewart's 
two statements in his favour. He has held that the second statement 
“ 1 am morally sure he is the man,” is a legally complete identification 
and carried greater certainty than the pieviou^ ^tHtviqeui I am 
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lie !s the ninn/’ To US| it seems, a simple statement of a man of 
truth end religion is as Strong as that statement coupled with any 
Dumber of emphatic words, or as a proof of holy writ. 


Thb four Bengali legislators of the Province, three of them also 
liractising law, taking to heart certain remarks made in the Indian 
Daily News^ called upon the editor to apologize for the remarks 
which they said were absolutely without foundation and distinctly 
libellous. The editor has replied in his paper. It is perhaps too 
early to speak on the matter till we know how the reply has been 
received. In the meantime we publish the call and the response 

“ 3, Hastings Street, 

Calcutia, 29th July, 1896. 

To the Editor, Indian Daily News. 

Sir,— The attention of my cnents th» H m^ble Rii Eshan Chnnder 
Mitter, Bahadur, the Kon’ole Baboo Guru Pmsad Sen, the Hoti’ble 
Mr. A. M. Bose and the Hnn’ble B ibnn Surendr inath Ban»‘rjea 
Vho are the elected Bengalee members of the Council of His Honor 
^he Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal for the purpose of making Laws 
.aud Regulations tins been drawn to two ediiotial parngraplis — one 
commencing ‘It i*;, perhaps, mturar and ending ‘ slmnld have a 
substantial value,’ and the other ‘Talking of substantial values’ 
mid ending ‘ to say the least of it, to further advance,* in the issue 
of the Indian Dailv News of the i6iii instant. Tiie second of these 
paragraphs insinnites, that q lestions in Council are put by my 
clients for the sake of what is called * honoraria’ in the paragraph. 
1 do not know on what information the accusation against my clients 
is based, but I am instructed to tell you that it is nbsoluteiy without 
nny foundation whatever, and my clients are advised that the 2nd 
paragraoh to which I have referred is distinctly libellous. I am there- 
tfore instructed by them to call upon you which 1 hereby do, to retract 
ftiid withdraw the accusation made by you against my clients and to 
Apologize to them openly and publicly in your newspaper for the 
false insinuation made by you, and unless you do so within a 
reasonable time from date, my clients will institute a suit against 
you in the High Court for the vindication of their character without 
further reference. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) Bhupendranaih Basil, 

Atioriicy-ai-Law.” 

The Indian Daily News sepliedon the 31st : — 

“ We have received a cummunication emanating from the four elected 
Uengali members of the Provincial Couocil, informing us that an 
• accusation* alleged to have been made against tliein in these columns 
to the effect that they put questions in Council ‘ for the sake of what 
is called honoraria’ is ‘ absolutely without any foundation whatever.’ 
Now these gentlemen sh<inld read the papeis more carefully before 
they proceed to defend themselves from attacks which they conjure 
up therein. Such an accusation would be as indiscreet as unkind, 
but as we never made it, we are logically unable to withdraw ii, a 
f*at which they call upon ns to perform. W-s are glad to accept 
-from these four gentlemen, however, tiie assurance that such a charge 
would have no foiindution whatever, and have niiicii pleasure in 
giving publicity to the fict. We regret to li.ive been the cause of 
grounded feelings in the m itter, biit m-ist again take occasion to 
observe that so long as the Bengali members insist on occupying them- 
selves with affairs having a distinctly person il bias and an obvious 
ii relevance to public interests, so l-mg will rum-mr be busy with as- 
signable m»tives. Tne paragraph comolaiiied of in this journal was 
H w.arniiig not a reproach, and the rumour meniioiied in it, with all 
reserve, wts one wnicli tiie present regreii lole license in Council 
makes less surprising than would otherwise be the case.” 


The Oriental University Institute, Woking, advertises a photo-zinco- 
grapli of the nunuscript of the Koran of H ifiz Osman, written in 
1094 A. H. and famous for its accuracy and beautiful caligraphy. 
This process of reproduction has been adopted to make the work 
Diore generally known while not running counter to the wish of the good 
Mahomedans to preserve in its strict entirety, as far as possible, 
the word of God.” 


The next Oriental Congress meets in September 1897, at Paris, where 
it was founded in 1873. 

A PRIVATE letter dated Cooch B-liar, the 28lh July, says ; 

“ We have had no rain for 9 or 10 days and the weather is hot and 
close.” 

There have been disastrous storms in Bombay, fluoding Poona and 
causing serious damages on the G. I. P. railway line in the neighbour- 
hood of Bombay. 

DEAFNESS. A'l enay de.cribing a really Kenuine Cure fnr Deaf- 
nei*, Sinimg in Eirt, *c., no matter hov» severe or long-standing, will 
be lent post lee.— Artificial Ear-drums and similar appliances entire- 
If superseded. Address'THOMAS KEMPE, VICTORIA CHAMBKRS, 
1 % Southampton Buildwos, Hoiborn, Lomdw, 
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TIPPERAH. 


THE STATE AND THE SUCCESSION. 

Tipperah is an old principality, the kings claiming 
descent from Yayati of tlie Lunar Race, sov- 
ereigns of Hastinapur, the capital of the ancient 
kingdom of Matjadlia. Once its limits extended 
from the river Hughli on the west to Burma on the 
east, and from Burma on the south to Kamrup 
on the north. At present Its area is no more 
than 4,086 square miles with a population of 1,37,442, 
chiefly Hindus including; about one-fourth Mabo- 
medans. There is still a Christian village called 
Mariatnnagar, In all sanads or official documents 
from Delhi, the Tipperah Rajas were addressed 
at “ Rajdhani Hastinapur, Sirkar Oodeypur." 
Tipperah has an era of its own, the present year 
being 1306. It was commenced, in commemoration 
of his conquests in the country watered by the 
Ganges by Raja Bir Raj, 92nd in ascent from 
the present Raja. This gives an average of about 
15 years to each reign. Like x.)\% Rajmala of Kash- 
mir, Tipperah has a chronicle of its kings called Raj- 
ratnakar. It has also a sacred spot- The temple of 
Tripiireswari is as holy as the temple of Kalighat in 
this city and a place of pilgrimage. The Tipperahs 
have Mongolian features. There is remarkable 
affinity and even identity between the Tipperah and 
Manipuri languages. The races inhabiting the State 
in the order of civilization from lower to higher, are : 
Knki, Halam, Riang, Newatya, Jam itya, Tipperah. 
Anotlier race, the Chakma, has recently crossed over 
from tlie Chittagong Hill Tracts. The Kukis are di- 
vided Into eight lots — Darlong or Dalong ; Darhula j 
Hawoa ;Saimal ; Ciiingthang ; Bong ; Beto ; and Do- 
thing. They all speak tlie same language, with differ- 
ence of accent and intonation,, but nut enough to pre- 
vent mutual understanding, except perhaps the Da- 
longs, who, if speaking radically the same language yet 
speak it in a rather incomprehensible way. The ac- 
cent and intonation of the Northern Kukis approxi- 
mate to the Sylhet Bengali accent and intonation, 
while in the Udeypur division the speech assimilates 
with the Chittagong Bengali. These divisions of the 
Tipperah St^te Kukis are, therefore, clans rather than 
tribes. Some of the names seem to be those of 
Chiefs, sucli as Darhula, Cliintliang, etc. The differ- 
ent divisions occasionally intermarry. 

Except the Darlong, all the Kuki tribes can speak 
Bengali ; it is believed that even the Darlong» 
know Bengali and can speak it, though geiurrally 
they do not, out of spite or wickedness, or from a 
point of honour. When tliey find it necessary, how- 
ever, they are ready to speak that language. All 
the Kukis, except the D irlongs, pay a tax to the Ma- 
haraja, a kind of house tax, callQil Some 
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L<“ciure by Dr. D. N. Oiaiterj-e, BA., MB., CM., ThursdRy, the 
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are taxed by the clan or tribe. 

The Kukis are popularly divided into Kancha and 
Paka, the Kancha being the wilder ones who live or 
are supposed to live on raw flesh, the true Kukis in 
fact, and the Pakas, the more civilized, who cook 
their meat. The genuine Kukis, that is tlie wild 
tribes popularly called in Tipperah kancha (raw) and 
in Bengal Proper nangta or naked, are not now 
within the Tipperah State. 

The High Priest of the Tipperahs, the Arclil)fshop 
of the Temple of the Fourteen Gods, the presiding 
deities of the hill men of Tipperah, is called the 
Chantai, who on ceremonial occasions wears a gold 
poita (sacred thread of the twice-born.) The inferior 
priests are called Galims who are also sacrificing 
kamars or karntakars, slaying the animals offered 
for sacrifice. The Cliantai is selected by the Maha- 
raja from among the Galims. The Maharaja is every- 
thing, the head of both State and Clnirch. His 
position is higher than that of the Sultan of Turkey, 
for though the Sultan appoints the Sheikh-iiMslam, 
he is bound by the law of Islam. There is no law 
—no scriptures to control the Raja of Tipperah. 

The principal sources of income of the State are 
the tax on forest produce, tax on cotton and oilseeds, 
family tax in the hills and the zemindaries commonly 
known as Chakla Raushnabad, in the British districts 
of Noakhally, Tipperah, and Sylhet. The Tipperah 
Province was settled in the Bengali years 1189-93, the 
last correspondiiig with 1786-87, of the Cliristian era. 

The permanent settlement of Chakla Raushna- 
bad was made by tlie East India Company with 
Rajdhar Manikya, and Ramganga M inikya gave 
an agreement. Mr. Bignell. Agent of the Raja, 
indeed a kind of Minister for Tipperah, resident 
at Calcutta! who was the medium of comnnmi- 
cation with the British Government, states 
that after the Mogul “ conquest, the Mogul 
sovereigns received no revenue, they left the ancient 
rulers in possession of the country and an annual 
tribute of 30 elepliants was all that was requir- 
ed by the Emperors of Deihi, to which a sm ill sum 
of money (Rs. i,ooi) was subsequently added.” 
The old capital was Udeypur and the new is 
Agartala, old and new. The rule of succession 
is that the reigning Maharaja appoints the 
heir-apparent who is known as Jubaraj and the 
next heir ^with th« title of Bum Thakur. On 
the death *of the Maharaja, the Jubaraj succeeds 
him and tlie Burra Thakur, without further appoint- 
ment, becomes Jubaraj. The new Maharaja then 
nominates the Burra Thakur. But tlie R ij i being 
n zemindat in Brilisli territory the succession is some- 
times dependent upon the decision of British Cfiurts, 
When rival claimants to the tliroae of 'Tlpperali can- 
not agree among themselves and when one of them 
applies to the Comilla courts for a declaration of his 
• ight to the zemindary. 

The present Maliaraja Bir Cliandra Manikya is 

son of Maharaj.i Kristokisliore Manikya, and 
brother of the last Maharaja Ishan Chandra. On 
Maharaja Kristokisllore^s deatli hy ligliining (deaths 
by lightning are common in Hill Tipperah, at least 
that is the popular notion, — ir the death >f one 
of their Maharajas from that caine may have in- 
tensified the dread of lightning), Jubaraj I si an Chan- 
dra became Maharaja. He ruled about a dozen years, 
during the greater part of which Prabhu Bipin Vihari 
Goswanii was Minister nr Mooktear, as the chief func- 
tionary was called. Maharaja Ishan was extremely 
religioQ3 and had little or no time to devote 


to the business of the State which went from 
bad to worse. He had inherited a large debt 
from the previous reign. Maharaja Kristokisliore 
had simple hut active habits, would wear coarse li- 
nen and had no turn for business, being- inordinately 
fond of sports, particularly shooting kora, a game 
bird, in the swamps. He was an early riser and daily 
took his walk at d iwn or earlier, and was frequent-* 
ly met by people in all sorts of out-of-the-way places. 
Many are the adventures told of him, such as being 
stopped by a sentry who did not know his person. 
When a sentry found out their man, he got alarmed, 
hilt the Raja reassured him and he walked on. 
He was a Peisian scholar and liked the com- 
pany of MoLilvis. Haquim Imamudclin was the 
chief courtier at Court as well as the chief ad- 
viser in the State. He was a judge likewise. No 
wonder, under such influence, the Maharaja, with 
all his simplicity of habits, smoked out of a great 
snake pipe. During his reign the State ran into debt. 
There was a progressive decay of resources. Ishan 
Chandra came into a heavily encumbered inheritance. 
He wept at bis condition — was deeply alarmed at 
the prospect. Raushnabad was put up for sale. 
The Raja himself proceeded to Comilla to try if 
he could save it, He could not raise enough money, 
but he called on the British Officers and laid before 
them his condition, urged his newness to the Raj, 
and they relented. The sale was arrested. The Raja 
was granted time. 

But the revenue difficulty was regularly periodical. 
Twice in the y^^ar tlie estate was coining lo- the 
hammer of the Collector The Up cmmtry creditors of 
the State increased, the rate of interest was exorbi- 
tant. The situation grew desperate. The climax was 
reached when one day the daily two rupees with 
which the Rij a worshipped the feet of his gum, 
spiritual guide, the Prabhu, was not forthcoming. Of 
course, it had daily become a difficulty to procure 
the sum. That day there was a deadlock. Two rupees 
were not to be li ad for the Raja. 

That evenin g the Prabhu assumed tlie Mooktear- 
ship. Althougli the Prabhu was supreme, he was 
wholly illiterate and rude and unacquainted with 
State affairs. So in matters of important business he 
consulted Braj unohan Tb akur. The Prabhu made 
wholesale retrenchments in every department and, by 
a little sharp practice, brought down the Up-country 
creditors to his feet. Thus he paid the whole debt 
fif twelve lakhs and accumulated some three lakhs 
of rupees. 

Tlie Prabhu reminds one of the Cardinal Fleury, 
Premier to Louis XV. Like him he was a virtuous 
ecclesi of high character who reduced expenses 
and paid off* debts and brought money by various 
expedients to the rreasiiry. 

Latterly the Raja was attacked with paralysis 
from which he suffered for some years. 

When, in 1862. .Maharaja Islian Chandra died, 
there appeared many claimants to the throne. Ma- 
haraja Kristokisliore had, besides the last Maharaja 
and his brother, other sons hy a different wife and the 
eldest of them was Nilkristo Bahadoor, and Maharaja 
Islian Cliatidra had two sons, the youngest being 
N IV idwip Chandra Baliadoor. During the sovereignty 
of Maharaja Ishan Chandra, p» ol>abIy finding Agartala 
too hot for him, Nilkristo liad transferred himself 
from t le Maharajahs to the British jurisdiction at Co- 
milla. Coiuencling that M iharaja Ishan Chandra at 
his death had left no nominated heirs to succeed him, 
he filed a suit in the Court of the Suh-Judge of Comillsii 
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for the Zamiiidary in British territory. He gained 
the suit in that Court, but both the High Court at 
Calcutta and the Privy Council decided against him 
and decreed the suit in favour of the present Maharaja 
Bir Cliandra. 'Tile late Justice Dv^^arkanath Mitter, 
then practising, was the Pleader for the Maharaja. 
During the continuance of the suit, and for seven 
years, Maharaja Bir Chandra reigned as Jubaraj under 
tlie ministry of Brajauiolian Thakur. And it was not 
till after the order of Her Majesty, on the report of 
the Privy Council, that he ascended the throne. There 
were great rejoicings on the occasion and the cost of 
coronation is stated to be 5 lakhs of rupees. 
Lord Ulick Browne represefUed the British Gov- 
ernment and went round the throne the prescribed 
numl)er of times. 

While the suit was still pending, Maharaja Ishan 
Chunder’s eldest son died, and it was expected that, 
at the coronation of M ih.iraja Bir Chandra, N ivadvvip 
Chandra Bahadar would be allowed to hold the 
umbrella, the badge and the privilege of the Jubaraj, 
but he was given no part then, nor made Jubaraj 
afterwards. One year after, Navadwip Chandra 
B.diadar, having lost all hope, came over to Comilla 
to prepare for a fight with the Maharaja through the 
British Courts. 

Nilkristo Bahadoor is dead. After he lost his case 
and while he lived, Maharaja Bir Chandra paid him 
a monthly allowance of Rs. 600. 

Navadwip Chandra Bahadur now filed a suit claim- 
ing both the Raj and the Zamindary. which failing, 
he put in a claim for Jubarajship. In this suit 
the Sub-Judge decreed a monthly allowance of 
Rs. 600 against the Maharaja. On appeal by both 
the parties, the High Court held that Hill Tipperah 
being an independent Sovereign State, the suit 
could not lie in British Courts, But the Maharaja 
himself fixed the same monthly allowance on Nava- 
dwip Chandra Bahadur that he had paid to Nil- 
kristo Bahadoor, besides paying him a lump sum of 
Rs. 20,000. 

'fhe full name and title of the Maharaja is 
— Bisam Sarnarvijyai Mahamahodayi Pancha Sri 
Srijut Maharaja Bir Chandra Deb Barman Manikya 
Bahadoor. The present Jubaraj is Radhakishore 
Deb Barman Bahadoor and the Burra Thakur Saina- 
rendra Chandra Deb Barman Bahadoor. The Jubaraj 
is Head of the Military Department and Chief Judge 
ol the Khas Appellate Court at Agartala. 

The court language is Bengali and British In- 
dian currency the currency of the Raj. There was | 
a separate Political Agent at Agartala, the last being 
the present Chief Secretary of the Bengal Govern- 
ment, Mr. C. W Bolton. S ince 1879, the Collector 
of Tipperah is the ex-officio Political Agent and 
a Deputy Magistrate is in charge of the Agency 
office at Agartala. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 

July 10. 

Imperial Parliament. On reading the debate in the Home of 
Commons on the employment of Indian Troops at Suakin, one is 
involuntarily reminded ol the hackneyed quotation ; 

It is excellent to have a giant’s strength ; 

But it is tyrannous to use it like a giant.” 

Mr. Balfour’s sic volo nc juheo has carried the day and a majority 
of ,S5 rejected Mr. Moricy’s amendment to the resolution of the 
Secretary of State. is of itself a grand majority, but seeing the 
Government may calculate their forces at the nominal figure of 
147 over the Radical and Irish members combined, you sec 
at once how man of their followers must have refused to pass 
;|i;Dujh Coventry.” The severest cut at Mr. Balfour appears 


in the “Times.” It is worth quoting : “Mr. Balfour, with 
characteristic courage, put the whole matter in a nutshell, 
when he said that the root of the opposition to Lord 
George Hamilton’s re solution lies in a general feeling that the 
policy of the Givcrnmentis mean. That is a perfectly accurate 
dU^nois 1 'V' w>uU only amplify it slightly by stating that the 
policy is thoii'hc mean first because it is unjust, and second because 
it is on so paltrv a scale chat it ra riot coramtnd even the respect 
yielded to vigorous and masculine error.” That is sufficiently 
strong. 

Mr. Chamberlain and Municipal Institutions. The Colonial Secretary 
delivered an interesting speccii on municipal life, at Birmingham, 
on the evening of the 8th instant. The occasion was a congratu- 
latory dinner to the Mayor who by favour of Her Majesty 
has now blossomed into the full dignity of Lord Mayor and 
henceforward is “My Lord” in place of “Your Worship.” 
Mr. Chamberlain presided. You are aware it was as Mayor of 
Birmingham, he first “ won his spurs” in public life. And the three 
years’ training he then had in the conduct of the municipal afiFairi 
of a great city, has been th: very best ediKation for him in ful- 
filling the duties of a member of the House of Commons and 
b-coming, as he now is, one of the foremost statesmen in England. 
When one looks back on his House of Commons* career you 
I cannot but be struck chat this representative Englishman owes no 
debt to cither of the Universities of Oxford or Cambridge, but has 
qualified himself for his present high position by assiduous self- 
training and by (he insight he obtained into the working of our 
municipal life as a member of the Birmingham Town Council 
and eventually its Mayor for three eventful years. Among his old 
colleagues of the Gladstonian regime, there is no one so cordially 
hated. In Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry — 1892-94- there were only 
twD members of the Cabinet that had not had the benefit of a 
University training, while in Lord Rosebery’s short-lived Cabinet, 
there was onlv onc-'-Sir Henry Fowler. To these Oxford Double 
firsts and Cambridge fVrangters^ it is too awful to find a Birmingham 
scrcw-tnanufacturer outdistancing them all, as he most assured- 
ly does, both as a Parliamentary debater and a first class ad- 
ministrator. Your fellow townsmen have now a municipality, 
and it is well you should hear the practical advice Mr. Chamber- 
lain has to give. .According to him, there are three indispensable 
conditions of successful local administration. • * The 

elected representatives of the citizens must be capable and 
honest. There must be no room for questioning cither the 
integrity or the ability of the permanent servants of the muni- 
cipality whose independence must be guaranteed by an assured 
position and by salaries that will command the services of the best 
men. But, most important of all, the electors in general must take 
an active and intelligent interest in the public affairs of the local 
community.” 

These three propositions will command the assent, I think, 
of your leading public men. I am aware you are handicapped by 
the tutelage of the Government, and by the fact that the Chairman 
of your municipality is, of necessity, the nominee of the Gov- 
ernment of Bengal. But there might at times, it seems to me, 
be less frictioi), and more useful solid work accomplished for the 
general good of Calcutta, were your leading citizens to take part 
in the government of the city, especially those leisured mem- 
bers of native societv, who, from ancestral wealth are relieved of 
the necessity of following a profession. The second condition, as 
to the satisfactory remuneration of the permanent officials is one 
eminently fitted to be dealt with by the class of native gentle- 
men 1 have referred to, and they could do it much more efficiently 
than any member of the I. C. S. unless you secured one of the 
latter as your Chairman. 

Tour new Chief ^Justice of the High Court is to be Mr. Francis 

William Maclean, Q. C. He sat in the House of Commons from 

1886-1891, as a Liberal Unionist. He was then appointed a Master 
in Lunacy, on a salary of ^^2,000 a year, and many will thkik 

that in these days of a depreciated rupee he would have been 

better at home with a lifeiappointmcnt worth £2^000 a year. L 
is no secret the Secretary of State has had great difficul- 
ty in finding a member of the Bar to fill the. high office, once 
adorned by Sir Barnes Peacock. At the present rate of exchange 
its money value cannot be more than about ^^4,000 per annum unless 
the new Chief Justice has arranged to have his income paid in 
sterling. Now no member of the Bar with a home career before 
him would, for a moment, think of being tempted to such a climate 
as Calcutta for ^^4,000 a year. I do not say Mr, Maclpan may 
not turn out a second Sir Barnes Peacock, but the chances are all 
against him, as he has been out of practice for over five years R 
is much to be regretted in the public interests that such a high 
and responsible office has to go a-begging among second rate mC® 
at the Bar. I am glad to see Sir TKoby Prinsep is cmulaiiug 
Macaulay, Maine, Hobhousc and Fitzstephen, by presiding oyer 
a law commission at Simla. I think he shows forty years’ service, 
and it speaks well for the climate of Calcutta, that he is so hsle 
and hearty. 

The United States* The Democratic Conventioa hM 
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tVu week It Chi^efo, and the lilveritei have dished the mono- 
mecalliics. But, through the lilverites ma^ at Chicago name the 
candidate for the Pmideiicy, it does not followr they will be any 
near the goal of their ambition, to secure the election of President 
Cleveland’s successor. When the Electoral College meets in Novem- 
ber for the final act, it seems to be the universal opinion Mr. 
McKinley will have a large majority. We shall know better next 
week the exact outcome of the Democratic Convention. If it 
could control the Electoral College there would indeed he evil days 
in store for the United States in the immediate future, The plank 
adopted by the large majority includes neither less nor more than 
the repudiation of national obligations. That is to say, future in- 
debtedness to Great Britain and other European States is to be dis- 
charged in silver and not in gold. When the wire-pullers go in for 
socialism pure and simole, it is a profoundly distressing outlook 
for the Democratic party. All the best men in it. President 
Cleveland, Senator Hill and such like, are on the side of sound 
finance, but outvoted by the turbulent and reckless advocates of 
^Iver, the worst elements of the party come to the front. 


THE INDIAN INSTITUTE AT OXFORD. 

[The Secretary of State for India, Lord George Hamilton, 
formally opened the completed buildings in the presence of a large 
and distinguished company including the Tha'uir Salieh of Gondal, 
who has contributed two donations amounting 10^4,500, and the 
Maharani of Gondal. The Keeper and originator of the Institute, 
Sir M. Monier-Williami, first addressed the gathering and made 
over the completed building to the Vice-Chancellor, who, on be- 
half of the University, gratefully accepted it, and asked the 
Secretary of State for India to open the Institute. ] 

Lord George Hamilton, who was heartily received, said he 
willingly responded to the Vice-Chancellor’s request to declare 
the building open, but before he did so perhaps they w nild allow 
him to preface that ceremony with a very few observations. In 
the first place, let him heartily re-echo the congratulations which 
the Vice-Chancellor had already expressed to Sir M. M >nier- 
Williami upon the successful completion, after 21 vears* work, of 
his self-imposed task. (Cheers.) He had worked at this object 
with unflagging assiduity during chat period ; he had drawn upon 
his time, his energy, and his own financial resources without stint, 
and he thought he now might be proud of the result of his 
exertions, (Cheers;) It was, he thought, 13 years ago since the 1 
foundation stone of the institute was laid by the Prince of Wales, 
and he had been looking at the list of the distinguished men and 
scholars who were then present. He was sorry chat that 13 years 
had deprived them of so many well-known names, jowett, 
Norchcote, Green, Toynbee, Stanley, and many others were no 
longer among them. But this sorrowful reflection he thought at 
least was tempered by the proof, if any proof were necessary, chat 
if once a beneficent and far-reaching enterprise was started and 
its utility was proved, that work would go on and prosper, even 
although the original workers might be changed and have disap- 
peared. But Sir Monicr’s energy and enterprise w)uld of 
themselves have been insufficient to accomplish this gr:at task 
u iless he had been able to appeal to the hbir.ility of Indian 
princes, noblemen, and the British public. And wdl had they 
responded. Such had been the successful result of the opera- 
tions of Sir M. Monier-Williams, but he thought there was one 
observation which fell f^om him in his address which was note- 
worthy. Ho thought, he said, that this was tlic only institute in 
the United -Kingdom which was solely devoted to Inlian objects 
and studies. They were proud of their performances as a nation 
in different parts of the globe, but he thought no le of rh:ir feats 
were comparable to that which they had accom(.dished in India. 
In other parti of the world they had done equal deeds of heroism, 
»nd perhaps equal admiuistrative ability might hive been shown, 
but the remarkable result of their performances in India was chat 
the exploits of the few had benefited the existence of many, and 
that the Government, a progressive and enlightened Government 
as it was, haa had its foundation securely laid upon the shoulders 
and labours of a fe\V individuals. There were miny distitiguishcd 
persons present there, and the Indian Civil Service was well re- 
presented. He was no hero worshipper, and he did n^c -my it out 
of any wish to flatter them, but if there was any body of men to 
whom he would willingly take up his hat as benefactors of humani- 
ty, it was the Indian Civil Service. (Cheers.) It was very diflijult 
for any of them who had never been in India to conceive, or even 
to realize, what the nature and magnitude of their wrok was. Just 
let them try and conceive it by reversing the picture. Lit them as- 
aume fora moment that Europe was India and that a small portion 
of that Indizwas England. There were diversities of race, of reli- 
gion, of customs, and institutions on the continent of Europe, but 
these varieties were not one whit greater than those which abound- 
ed in the continent of India. Let them conceive the whole 
Government and administration of Europe, wiih all these diversities, 
to be Carried on bjr a few natives from India, who were annually 
recruited by a jdmft df young men from that country. The task. 


they would say, was an impossible task and beyond the capacity 
of human administration ; and yet the Indian Civil Service had 
undertaken that task, and they had performed it so equitably, so 
thoroughly, and so incorrupcibly chat within a few generations the 
litdiati Government h^d developed into one of che most perfect 
executive machines che world had ever seen. (Cheers.) Weil, 
then, anything chat could aflTecc che education or training ol men 
who were incrusted with duties of such suorem: importance was a 
matter, he would not say of national, but of Imperial interest, and 
the Vice* Chancellor, in thanking Sir M. Mo lier-VVilliains for 
transferring thin building to the University, spoke of the ineici- 
inable valu-c which the institute might be to those who had to dis- 
charge duties of administration in India. Lee them for a moment 
look at what the institute might do from an educational point of 
view. High as wis his appreciation of the work done in India, 
incalculable as were »hc benefits which our Government con- 
ferred upon the people, still, sometimes a qualm passed through 
his mind that those who were so admirably performing this work 
were not increasing in popularity on the scene of tneir labours, 
and that the h'a/us between the governed and the governing was 
not being as sensibly diminished as they could wiih. The Indian 
civilian now hal to work under widely diff Tcnt conditions from 
those w'lich surrounded his predecessor. Facilities of communica- 
tion and of I >co;n »tion had brought with them great benefits, But, 
in his jiidgtn Mit, they had not been a wholly unmixed benefit so 
far as the administration of India was concerned. (Her hear.) 
England novv wis so accessible from India chat India was not so 
great a home oi the Indian civilian as in che past. The facilities of 
communicati ) i pi iced upon Indian administrators an enormous ad- 
ditional am >unt of work. Year by year the mechanical, he would 
say the auconatic, oart of their duties was taking more and more 
of their time, and they had less spare time for intercourse with 
the outside or unotficial natives ; and it was, as they knew, a rudi- 
mentary maxim in government that no man or body of men could 
hope to thoroughly succeed in governing any people unless they 
could underitaud the people whom they governed. If they would 
allow him a minute or two he would ask their attention to this 
particular point, for it was of supreme importance, so far as^ the 
future was concern :d. Many years ago, when he first had the 
’ honour of being Under-Secretary of State for India, there was on 
the Council a mo^t remarkable man, whose name was well known 
to all his Indian colleagues who were present— Sir George Clark. 
Perhaps he was the last of those great patriarchal pro-Consuls, if 
he might so call the n, who governed large portions of India through 
che magnetic influence of a strong moral character based on a 
thorough knowledge of those with whom he came in contact. He 
retired, being then upwards of 80 years of age, from the India 
Council, and on his retirement he was good enough to come and 
see him, and he spoke very frankly his mind on this particular 
subject. He said, “You arc a young rain, and what I want you 
to do is to devote your energy to destroying the Suez Canal and 
cutting every telegraph wire that connects England with India, 
and all the telegraph wires insid ! India, and when yon have done 
that you must reduce your European army in India to 20,000 
men, and then you will be able to test the young Englishman how 
far he has gone.” He asked Sir George Clark to explain these 
rather bild and vaudalistic theories, and he in a very few words 
put before him his experience and contrasted it with that of those 
who cam: after him. He said that wtien he w^s a young man he 
was sent to India with a knowledge only of the vernacular, and 
alter a short time was sent up to a district where there was not 
a European within many miles of him. He had to keep that dis- 
trict quiet and to govern it by his own resources. And the only 
wiy he a:co!Tnluhcd that task was by making friends of the 
notables of tlie district, governing to a large extent through them 
and by their opinions. A id then Sir George went on to say — “In 
our days you send out young men far superior to mvselfin mental 
equipment, and they g> out 10 a district with a Code under one 
arm and a telegraph wire under the other. They have to enforce 
their C »de, and if they cannot all they have to do is to telegraph 
for soinebodv to help them to do so. That is not the way to make 
good administrators.” There was a good deal of force in those ob- 
servations. They could not put the clock back ; they must take the 
in:rrased facilities of locomotion with its advantages and disadvantag- 
es. Tncy could not alter the conditions which surrounded the Indian 
civilian, and, if they could not, might they not do something to meet 
che difliculcies which Sir George Clark predicted during their train- 
ing in this country ? It was, he thought, this Institute aikd its associa- 
tions which might b: of the utmost educational service. (Cheers.) 
H: thought Oxford might be proud of the fact chat, since the 
probationers for che Indian Civd Service were permitted to take 
up residence in the University, Oxford had, he thought, absorbed 
something like two-thirds of the total number of those pro- 
bationers. (Cheers.) Therefore, upon rhe University of Oxford 
was imposed the task, which he was sure they would readily accept 
of, to a certain extent, moulding the minds and dispositions of 
those who went to administer and to govern India. They goc 
chem Ai A pltstic period of life, and might this Instituce not 
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have a very beneficial effect upon them ? Rarly in life he thought 
they had a rather exaggerated idea of what they could do. If 
any young English probationer had an opinion of his inherent 
power of govcrnirig, because he was descended from a conquer- 
ing and sclf-govering race, many there would be able to show 
hi?n tliat by certain accepted linguistic atfinitics India could claim 
a race ot men of whom they miglit be proud. If he was proud 
of the intellectual past nt his countrymen and their literature inside 
the walls of that institute, he would be shown that at the time 
when his ancestors were unclothed savages there was a literature 
in India well worthy of being preserved. And if he was proud of 
tlie utilitarian tendencies of his countrvm-Mi, (jf their architectural 
works, and of the great works of public utility which ha 1 b^en 
carried out in this country, inside tlut institute he would know 
that, notwithstanding all the mechanical appliances they had now, 
they had not been able to surpass the enterprise and architecture 
which they fouibl in existence when they went to India. The 
evidence therefore of the old civilization, and the great feats which, 
under that civilization, the various Indian nationalities achieved, 
could not fail to bring homo to the mind of any young man a 
respect and regard for such nationalities, and out of that respect and 
that regard must naturally grow sympathy and esteem. And 
sympathv and sentim .‘iit, as facilities of communication increased, 
were bccotning more and more important factors in consolidating 
communities and races. Of the many great men whom England 
hail recently sent to India, there was none perhaps who devoted 
more time to this problem which he had just sketched out than 
that dlsringuished jurist and thinker. Sir Henry Maine. They 
could not stop, because there would be no reform ;th:y must not 
go too last, or there would be no security ; they must move, but 
they must take full cognizance of counteractive force behind. It 
was because these dilficuhics existed, and might increase, that he 
looked with pleasure upon any movement or any emerprise which 
would tend in any way to slovc them. He did not wish to 
exaggerate the possibilities of any movement witli which he might 
be associated as lie was now, but he could not help thinking that, 
if this institute were fully utilized and properly directed, it 
might tend to gauge and possibly surmount some of the 
difficulties he hnd enumerated, and that it miglit succeed in 
producing even closer and more sympathetic relations than those 
which now existed between the English and Indian peoples. He 
thought they might be sure that the principles which w )uld always 
regulate and underlie the Government of India would be those of 
justice and beneficence and progress, but it was upon the dis- 
position and the demeanour of those v\ho had the administration 
of those principles that the popularity of the Government must 
largely depend. He hoped and believed that year by year the 
roots of their administration in India would strike deeper among 
the sentiments and affections of the Indian people, and he hoped that 
the University of Oxford through the medium of that institute 
might play no small part in bringing about this most desirable 
result. (Cheers.) He had to thank the Vice-Chancellor for 
having, in the name of the University, invited him and other 
members of the India Council to be present. He highly prized 
that invitation, and for his own part he should always look back 
with pleasure upon having in his official capacity been associated 
for a brief period with them in a great work, the consummation 
of which he now celebrated by declaring the institute to be open. 
(Cheers.) 

Sir M. R, Grant Duff proposed a vote of thanks to Lord George 
Hamilton for attending and for his address. 

Sir William Hunter said it gave him very great pleasure to second 
the vote of thanks, because he saw before him many men who had 
taken part in the administration of tiia: great world of colonics 
and dependencies which made up Great Britain ; and as one of the 
humblest ol them he should like to say how very deeply they were 
touched by the kind words which fell from Lord George Hamilton’s 
lips. He had truly said that the difficulties of administering India 
had increased. There was a time when a panacea was proposed 
bv Sir George Clark of abolishing the Suez Canal and cutting the 
Indo-European telegraph. Well, the Suez Canal was useful for 
short leave, and the telegraph to India was very useful for the 
announcing of domestic occurrences ; but if Sir George Clark 
had really had the courage to propose so drastic a remedy, he 
thought he would have proposed to abolish ths Secretary of State. 
(Laughter.) The Secretary of State was really more than the 
Suez Canal and the telegraph put together, because just as the 
telegraph and the Suez Canal represented the Imperial connexion 
bctivccn England and India, so the Secretary of State represented 
that much more than Imperial connexion — that great spiritual 
force by which Great Britain governed India. There came every 
now and again an opportunity when the Secretary of State or 
Parliament might make Indians icci that the connexion between 
India and England wits not merely one of governing but also of 
.sympathy ; and the Thakur Saheb of Gondal would be able to 
convey to the tributary Princes, and Mr. Bhownaggrec, who was 
there that day and who represented in a very special manner the 
^ople of India, would be ablp co convey to those who were 


really his constituents and were really his clients, their gratefnl 
sense of what Lord George had said to them that day. 

The proposition having been heartily adopted. 

Lord George Hamilton, in acknowledgment, said that the great 
charm of being associated with the India Office was that rarely^ 
if ever, were questions connected with Indian government dii. 
cussed from a purely partisan point of view. Sir Mountsiaart 
Gi'atit-Duif was always a kind friend and generous opponent, 
Indian quosiioiH were discussed upon their merits, and they did 
not sit up all night fighting over trivial things. He could assure them 
it was a g'^nuins relief to visit Oxford and discuss something of 
utilitv. He hoped that the anticipations of the various speakers 
of what the institute might do might hereafter be realized. 

Some Indian melodies composed by the Raja Sir Sourindro 
Mohan Tagore were then sung in Sanskrit by Mr. Ferguson, of 
Magdalen College, and a reception by Sir Monicr and Lady 
Monicr-Williams was subsequently held at the institute. 

By a fortunate coincidence, Balliol College held in the evening 
the annual dinner given by the Master and Fellows to past and pre- 
sent members. The guests included Viscount Peel, Sir William Hun- 
ter, Sir M. Grant-DufF, and Sir M, Monicr-Williams. — The Jimei, 

THEY WONDERED~TO^E£ him! ' 

“ / could not move a yard without help. I can now walk for miles.'* 

Tneie 's certamly a very sharp conirast between these two stHte>' 
menls. Wnen we see a person wlin, because of illness, is unable to 
nvwe a yard without help, we do not expect to meet him on the road 
aod 00 foot miles fiom hooi^', soon thereafter ; if indeed, we meet him 
at all. At least we should ieg»rd these extremes, considered as within 
the expiMiKuce of the and enclosed within a comparatively 

brief period of time, as som»*ihiotj to wonder at and ask questions about. 
And people dtd wonder at and inquire about it. Many said the circum- 
stances i»‘Cilled the age of miracles, supposed to have passed forever 
away. Tne facts ( tnrfly set foi ili in a letter from the man himselO 
aie as follows. We m ly add that Mr. Henry Jackson is a farmer, well 
k lowu and respected in his district, and his case is familiar to neigh- 
bours and friends of Ins throughout the vicinity. 

“ In the early p irt of 1892.” says Mr. Jackson, “ I began to feel weak 
aod ailing. I was low in spiriis, and my bodily strength seemed to be 
leaving in**. There was a bad and nauseous taste in my mouth ; my 
appetite, which had always been good, failed until I had no real desire 
f<tr food whatever, and after eating I had much pain at the chest and a 
fulness around the sides. My stomach always felt burniny; hat^ and I 
had a gnawing pain at the pit of it. 

“ I rem nn*»d in this general condition until Angust of the lame year, 
when 1 w IS taken wrtrse. My legs began to swell, and rheumatism 
set III all over me. more particularly in the hips and back. No local 
treatment had any effect upon it. It grew worse and worse, until I 
w IS no longer able to rise from my chair without assistance. In truth, 

I had no power over myself, and could not move a yard without help. 

“1 suflT-r-d so with mere pain \\\^\ I could not lie in bed, and hf 
over twelve months I never had my clothes off. 

** Doting this time I was attended day and night, being literally 
unabie to do anyihmg of import loce for myself. All the sleep I got 
was taken in n ips and snatrhes while I was bolstered up in my usual 
place in an esay chair. Under the terrible strain of the pain and loss 
of proper rest my nerves broke down so that any uncommon event 
in the house or noise was more than 1 coulrl bear. My heart was very 
bad, aod thumped until 1 coiiid scarcely stay in the chair and 
endure it. 

‘‘ The doctor who had charge of my case said my condition was 
critical. H** said that my lungs and liver were badly affected, and 
th.it I had Unghi’s disease of the kidneys. Still his medicines did 
me no good, and after attending me ten months he said he could du 
no more for me, 

“ I then got a doctor from Bolton to see me, and he held out but 
slender hopes of my ever gelling any better. I thought the same, 
and so did all who saw me. 

“ lo October, 1893, daughter, Mrs, Dickinson, of Bolton, told 
me how she had bfeo benefired by taking Mother Seigel’s Curative 
Syrup, and thought it might possibly help me. I had small faith, but 
there could be no harm in trying. Sh we sent at once to Mr. Pare, 
the chemist, in Fold Road, Bolion, for enough to decUi^* whether 
it would do me good or not, After taking it a short time I was belter. 

1 could sleep belter, and had some appetite for food, and what 1 ate 
agreed with me. This was hopeful and cheering indeed. 

“I kept on with the Syrup and it acted wonderfully with me. Th? 
worst symptoms abated, and I gained strength. Soon all the water m 
iny legs passed off, and the rheumatism troubled me but little. Si'll 
using the Syrup, my condition continued to improve in every respect, 
until 1 once more stood on my feet, aod felt like a man of this world. 

1 can now walk for miles and have no pain. AH «'*y friends think as 
I do— that undet the circumstances my lecovery was nothing short 
of iiiarvellons. You are at liheity to publish this statement, and refer 
any interested persons lo me. (Signed) Henry Jackson, Pewett HHI 
Farm, Cnicheih, near Warringion, October 9th 1895'*' , 

No words of ours can add to the convincing force of Mr. Jackson S 
plain statement. His disease was originally and radically y 
digestion. The attack was sharp and profound, and developed into 
the resulting conditions he so well describes. He may not have n* 
Blight's disease, but that he was directly progressing toward* 
fatal malady there is no doubt. The effect of Mother Selgel's Syrtip 
in his rase only serves to show afresh its rare and remarkR|;>le P?’?* ' 
Scarcely is so great a victory to he looked for from any 
Yet the facts are undeniable. We congratulate Mr. Jackson on n 
escape from a danger which was much mure itrious tlmo ^ 
probably imagitied, 
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OaSPORATION or OALOUITJL 

LOAN NOTIFICATION. 

The Commissioners of C>ilcutta are pre* 
pared, with the sanclion of the Governor- 
(},neral-in-Coiuicil given under Section 404 of 
Act II. (B. C.) of 1888. to ooen a Debenture 
L,>a« for Rh. 20,00,000 (twenty lakhs) on the 
srcnrity of the rates, taxes and does imposed 
and levied under the Calcutta Municipal Con- 
solidation Act, 1888. 

2. The debentures will have a currency of 
fifteen years from the ist December, 1896, 
and will bear interest at the rate of 3'^ per 
per cent, per annum, payalile on the isi June 
and I St December of each year. 

3. The form of the Debentures will be that 
given in the twelfth schedule of Act II. (B. C.) 

of 1888. 

4. No Debentures will be Issued for any sum 
less than Rs. 500, and above that amount De- 
bentures wiil oe issued only for complete sums 
of R'^. TOO. 

5. Tenders for the whole or any part of the 
above Loan of Rs. 20,00,000 will be received 
by the Secretary to the Corp<ir.ition up to 
2 o’clock P. M. of Friday, the ytli August, 1896. 

6. Each tender mu‘it be made out in the 
firm annexed to this Notification, and enclosed 
in a sealed cover addressed to the Secretary to 
the Corporation, and snoerscribed “Tender 
fir Municipal Loan of 1896-97.” 

7. Eich tender most be accompanied by 
Government Promissory Notes, Calcutta Mu- 
nicipal Debentures, currency-ooies or cheques 
for not less than 3 per cent, of the amount 
tendered. 

8 . When a tender is accepted, the deposit, 
when made In currency-notes or cheques, will 
be held as a payment in part of ilie amount 
tendered, and will bear interest at the rate of 
3j< per cent, per annum from the dale of 
acceptance of the tender, provided that the 
whole amount tendered is paid up in the 
manner hereinafter prescribed ; but no deben- 
ture will issue foi- the sum so deposited so long 
as the entire amount of the tender is not paid. 

9. The deposits on tenders, which may not 
be accepted, will be returned on application, 
M»d no interest will be payable on such 
fleoosits. If an allotineiii after being made is 
tiot taken up, and the full amount allotted is 
Hot paid as hereinafter prescribed, the deposit 
will be forfeited. 

to. The rate at which a tender is made 
must be specified in rupees, or rupees and 
annas : a tender in which the rate is not so 
specified will be rejected as null and void. 

n. The rates stated in a lender must not 
contain any fraction of an anna. If a rale 
runtaining a fraction of an anna is inserted in 
any lender, such fraction will be sit nek mu, 
and ike tender treated as if ilic rate aid nnt 
cuntaiin such fraction of an anna, 

12. The ammiiiC of ihe a<:i:»*pled lenders 
must be paid into the Bank of Bengal in the 
following ins\Mment 9 * 

One-third by the 2 ist. August. 

Do. by the 21SI September. 

Do. by the 26ih October. 

Parties, whose tenders are accepted, will 
have the option of paying all or any of the 
instalments before the dates specified above, 
and will receive interest from the date of such 
payinetit. 

13. Anticipation interest will he paid on all 
instalments from the respective dates on which 
sneit instalments are paid into the Bank of 
Bengal to the 30lh November, 1896. 

14. In the case of two or more tenders at 
the same rate ft P^o rata alloiinent will be 
made (if the tenders arc accepted), hnt 110 
allotment will be issued if the amount dis- 
tributable on any tender is less than Rs. 500* 

15- A minimum having been previously 
fixed, lenders will be opened by the Loan 
Committee of the C<»mmis5ioner5 at 2-30 P. M., 
*01 Friday, the yih August, 1896, at the Muni- 
cipal Office. 

W. R. Macdonald, 
Secretary to the Corporation, 

Municipal Office: 

CalcvttOy gpth June,, i8g(i, 

FORM OF APPLICATION FOR 
DEBENTURES. 

^ hereby tender for Rs. 

the Municipal three and half (3Ji) per cent. 


Debenture Loan for 1896-97, and agree to pay 
for the same subject to tne conditions notififid 
at the rate of Rs. annas 

for every Hundred Rupees allotted to me. 

I enclose G ivernment Promissory N Ues, 
Calcutta Mniucipai 0-)beiitures, cunency 
notes, or a cheque for Rs. 

Signed 

Dated 

sTdassex &”co!, 

M lonfacturers. Importers, R^pnrers and 
Tuners of all sorts of H innonimns, Oigans and 
Pianos, i&C., 30, Coiootollali Street, Calculta, 
import iiMterials direct from England anil 
gn.iraniee the best woikniaoship and finish; 
are the express manufacturers of 
Saraswati Flute : 

Box Harmoniums 3 octaves 3 stops, i set of 
reed, Rs. 35 ; 3 octaves, best quality, Rs. 40 ; 
3 octaves 4 stops, 2 sets of reed, Rs. 75. 

Organs, Folding Harmoniums, Table Har-. 
inoninins, &c., a ways ready for sale ; orders 
executed promptly. 



Music for the Million I 


BEECHAM’S 

MUSIC PORTFOLIO. 

Wc regret to announce that owing to 
the run on the above having exceeded 
our expectations, we are absolutely and 
completely out of stock, not a single 
number remaining for such as were not 
wise enough to order early. The Pro- 
prietor of 

“BEECH .ms PILLS” 

has never been known to disappoint the 
Public, and we have accordingly re- 
quested him to send out a further ship- 
ment of the Portfolios which is due 
here in September. It is request- 
ed that all orders should be regis- 
tered at an early date, as the Portfolios 
will be forwarded in rotation, and no 
further quantity will be available when 
the second shipment is .sold out. 

G. ATHERTON k CO., 

3, New China Bazar-street, 

C.ALCUrTA, 

.Sole wholesale A'j'cnts for India, 
Burma, and Ceylon for — 

THOMAS BSBOHAM, St. Helens, 
Lancashire, 

PROPRIETOR OF 

BEKCHAMS PILLS. 


In Pamphlet^ Price annas 
or o copies for a Rupee, 

ARMY REOReANIZATION 

With specii'il tefereiice to the Question of 

A Cheap Reserve for the Army . 

By Capt. ANDREW HEARSE V, 

Apply to Peis Rayyet Office, Calcutta. 


Published on ihe i 6 ih September, i 8 gs 
Price : 

Cish Rs. 5. Pnstrtge, &c. Aos. 4. Per 
V. P. P. R«. 5 Ann.'is 6. Credit R4. 6. 


ODIAN JOIJRMLIST: 

Life, Lettara aal 

OF 

Dr. SAM3:iJ 0 M)3SSftTE3, 

late E iitor of “ Rns and Rayyet.** 

BY 

F. H. SKRINE. i.e.s., 

(Collector of Customs, C ilcutia, now O/fg. 
Commissioner, CnittHgnng Division.) 

The Vnliim®, nnifoiiii with Mnokerjee’s 
Travels and Vova^ie^ in Bins'll, consists of 
more than 503 pig-s.iui r muins 
PORTR.AIT OF THE DOCTOR. 

DKDICAIION (To Sn W, W. Hunter.) 

HIS life story. 

CORRESPONDENCE OF DR. S. C. MOOKERJEE. 
Letters 

to, from Ard?igh, Col. Sir J.C.,* 
to Atkinsf>n the late Mr. E.F.T., C.S. 
to B ineijce, B lijn Jyousb Cnnndcr. 
from Baneijee, the laie Revd. IJr, K. M. 
to Banerjee, B ibn S iiodaprasad. 
from Beil, the Lite Major Ev.ins. 
from Bhaddanr, Ciiief of. 
to Binaya Krishna, Riji. » 

to Clirlii, Rai Bihidor .\nanda. 
to Cliaiterj-e, Mr. K. M. 
from Clarke, Mr. s.K.J. 
from, to Colvin, Sir Auckland, 
to, from DiifiTei in and Ava, the M irqois of. 
from Evans, the Hon’ble St G'lifidi H.P. 
to Ganguli, B ibn K'sari M ih.in. 
to Ghose, Babn N 100 Kissen. 
to Ghosh, B il>n Kiii Piosanna. 
to Graham, Mr. W. 
from Griffin, Sir Lepel, 
from Gnh.i, Babn Suoda Kant, 
to H ill, Dr. Fitz Edward, 
from Hume, Mr. Allan O. 
from Hunter, Sir W. W. 
to Jenkins, Mr. Edward, 
to Jung, the late N iwab St S ilar. 
to Knight, M', Paul, 
from Knight, me late Mr, Robert, 
from Lansdowne, the Muq ns of. 
to Law, K'lm ir Knstodas. 
to Lyon, Mr. Peu:y C 
to M ilmined, M mlvi .Syed. 
to M illik, M'. H. C. 
to M II Sion, Miss Ann. 
from M»*bta, Mi. R. D. 
to Mara, the late R ija Dr. R ijendral lU, 

to Mookeijee, laie R ij i Dakhinar.in)an. 

from M')okerj'*e, Mi. J. C. 
from M’Neil, Professor H. (S in Fram.isco). 
to, fiom .Mnrshidabad, the Nawab Bma- 
door of. 

from Nay iratoa, M ib loviliop idliya M, C. 
from Osborn, tb»* 1 ne C il'm-l R inert D. 
to Kao, Ml. G V-Mik aa Aopi. 
to Rao, inel iie Sn T. Mado iva. 
to Ratligan, .Sn William H. 
from Kosebei y, E irl of. 
to, from R III ied»e, Mr, Jain^s. 
from Russell, Sir W. H. 
to Row, Mr. G Svamala. 
to S isiri, me Hon’ble A Sislnah. 
to Siniia, B ibn Bralini m md.i. 
from Sircar, Oi. Maiiendralal. 
fiom Stanley, Lira, of Aldfiiey. 
from, to Townsend, Mi. Meredith, 
to Underwood, C ipt ito T. 0 
to, from VambiJry, Professor Arminitis. 
to Vem aiaram mi ih, .M*. G, 
to Vizianagrani, Miliataji of, 
to, from Wallace, Sir Donali .M n kenz e. 
to Wood-.Masoii, the late Pr«ifes*, )r J. 
LKrTERS(& TELEGRAMS) OF CO.VDOLENCk, from 
Abdiis Snblian, Mouivi A. K. M. 

Ameer Hossem, Hon’ble Nawab Syed. 
Ardagh, Colonel St J C. 

Baneijee, Babu .M inm iih math. 

Banerjee, R ii Bahadur, Snib Chunder. 

Barth, M. A. 

Belchamners, Mi. R. 

Deb, Babu Manahar. 

Dull, Mr. O. C. 

Dntt, Bibu Prosaddoss. 

Elgin, Lord. 

Ghose, Babu Narendra KL 
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Ghosh, B.ihu K tii PrAsaiiiui. 

(traham, Mr. William. 

Hall, Dr. Fitz Edward. 

K iiidts Viharidas De^ai, (he late Dewan. 

Iyer, M'. A. Krislniaswauii. 

L iini)ei I, S'l John. 

M ih<nn»»'l, Monivi Syed. 

Mitra, Mr. B. C. 

Muter, H ihii Sidiieshur. 

Moolcerje^, R ij.t pp try Molian. 

Moolcerjce, Bahn Snrendi i N iih. 

Murshidal) ad, (lie M tw.il) Baliadoor of. 

Rontledne, V[i. James. 

Roy, Bahii E. C. 

R »y, B ihn Sarai Chnndcr. 

.Siiiyal, B (1)11 Dinabtindho. 

Saviin Lil)raty. 

Tipp**ra, llip Bara Tlnknr of. 

Vamli^ry, Piofes'.or A'lrunuK. 

Viiiatt.ii** CM, tl)e M ih ifaja of. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Atiei uiyinii tlie exoensrs of tlie pnl)Iicalion, 
the surplus vviil be placed wholly at the dis- 
posal of the family of the deceased man of 
letters. 

Orders to be made to the Business M inaj;- 
er, ‘‘A'l loliaii Journalist/’ at the Bee 
Press, I. Uclcoor Uutt's Lane, Wellington 
Street, Calcutta. 

OPINION ON THE BOOK. 

It is .1 'll i-xi interesting re'toid o: the life of 
a rem irlcable man.— Mr. H. Bibington Smith, 
P'lvaie Secretary to the Viceroy, 5th October 
1895. 

iJr. Moolccrjee was a famous letter-writer, 
and there is a breezy freslincis and originality 
.\bont his correspondence which m ike it 
very mterr'sting rea<ting.— Sn .Alfred W. Corft, 
K.OI.E., Director of Public In>iucnoo, Bengal, 
ibth September, 1895. 

It is not that amid the or^ssure of harassing 
oificml duties an English Civilian can find 
eitner time or oupoitnony to pay so graceful 
a irihiite to the meuiory of a native uersonaiity 
A'. F. K. Sknne h is done in his biogiapliy of 
the late Dr. S luibhn Chuoder Mookeijee, the 
well-known Bengil journalist (Calcutta : 
Tn.icker, Spink ind Co ) ; nor are there many 
w'lo are moie worthv of h^'ing thn* hnnonred 
th iM the la(^ Ed»tor of AV/* /Ityyet. 

We may at any rate cndiiliy agree with Mr. 
Sknne that the story of Mo ikfijee's life, with 
all us lights and shadow^, is pregnant with 
l«-ssons for those who desire to know the real 
India. 

No weekly paper, Mr. Skrine tells ns, not 
even the Hindoo Patriot, in its palmiest days 
ii'ijei Kristod.is P il, enjoyed a degree of in- 
fluence in any way appr'»achiog that which was 
soon aiiaincd by Reis and Rayyet, 

.A man of large heart and great qualiti- 
es, his death from pneumonia in the early 
spring in the last year was .a distinct and 
heavy loss to Indian jonrinlism, and it w is 
an admirable idea on Mr. Skrine’s part to pm 
his Lif** and Letters upon record.— The Times 
oj India, (Bombay) September 30, 1895. 

It IS rarely that the life of an Indian journal- 
ist becomes worthy of publication ; it is more 
rarely still that such a life comes to be written 
by an Anglo- Indiaii and a member of the 
Indian Civil Seivicc. But, it has come to 
piss that' m the land of the Bengali B ihns, 
the life of at hast one man among Indian 
j'lurnalists has been considered worthy of 
h^ing wiiileo by an Englishman. —The 
Madias Standard, (Madras) September 30, 

1895. 

i'lie late Editor of Reis and Rayyet was a 
prof-mild stiideai and an accomplished writer, 
who has left his maik on Indian journalism. 
In that he has found a Civilian like Mr, 
Skrine to record the story of his life he is 
more forinnaie than the great Krisiodas Pil 
himself.— The Tribune, (Lahore) October 2, 

*^Tne career of “An Indian Journalist ” as 
described by F. H. Sknne of the Indian Civil 
Service is exceedingly iniercsiing. 

Mookerjee s letters are marvels of pure dic- 
tion which is heightened by his iiervon.s style. 

The life has been told by Mr. Skrine in a very 
pleasant manner and which .should make it po- 
Dular not only with- Bengalis but with all those 
who are able to appreciate merit unmarred by 
iTMentalion and eatnestnesf unspoiled by 
harshness.— The Muhammadan, (Madras) Oct. 

S 1895. 


The work leaves nothing to be desired either 
in the way of completeness, impartiality, or 
lifelike portrayal of character. 

.Mr. Skrine deals with Ins interesting subject 
with the unfailing instinct of the biographer. 
Every side of Dr. Mookeijee’s complex 
cnaracter is treated wiiu sympathy tempered 
by discrimination. 

Mr. Skrine’s narrative certainly impresses 
line with the individuality of a rem trk ible man. 

Mookerjce’s own letters show that he liarl 
not only acquired a commaii<i of clear and 
flexible English hut that he had also assimi- 
lated th u sturdy iiidepeiideoce of thought 
and character winch is supposed to be a pecu- 
liar possession of natives of G>eat Britain. 
His reading and the stores of Ins general iii- 
fonnition appear to have been, considering 
Ins oppoi tuiniie!i, little less than marvellous. 

One of the fiist to express his condolence 
with tlie fim'ly of the deceased writer was the 
present Viceroy, Loid Elgin. Mookerjee ap- 
pe.'trs to li.ive won the aflection not only of 
the dignitaries witn whom he came in contact, 
but also of those in low estate. 

The impression left upon the mind upon 
I.iyiug down the book is that of a good and 
able man whose career nas been grapincaHy 
portrayed.— The Eny'ltshmun, (Calcutta) Oc- 
tober 15, 1895. 


"IMPaOVBD UNOAUSIED” 

WATOH. Rs. 7. 

Guaranteed three Yeare. 

Strong, accurate, pretty, sonil, open-faced, 
nickel silvern, keyle-ts, sh ***r vvmdnig, pitein, 

‘ NEW STYLE IMPROVED UNDVUNT- 
ED”watcii, with li in I setting m‘*cliainsni, 
second!) and, for D ictors, ornamental l>old 
dial, for Rs. 7 V. P. P. with an extra glass, 
spring, preitv box and full three years’ 
guarantee. W irranted tn staixl the rough- 
est use. Runs mire tnan 28 hours with 
one wiiidiiig. Will last a life time. Eisily re- 
pair.ible. Others sell at double our rates. One 
w ltd) free for the purcli ise of 8 at a time. 
Ml. Jno. Dickson of K.iputal Riiiway, from 
Ceylon says : — It keeps splendid time and 
never stopped iltli'ingh it sustained hard 
knocks and jerks. R Dr. H. Moore of Royal 
Artillery frooi Poonamillee says : — I sold it 
for Rs. 16.x Pie. W. Il-ipkins of Sussex Regt. 
from Dumdum says I have sold it for 
Rs. 20. X Mi. T. B. Scott of Patna Opium De- 
paiimeni says Tne watch yon sent me some 
seven years ago is still keeping very good lime. 

Jewelled Ring Be. 1-8-9. Beal 
Silver Watoh Re. 13. Beal 
Solid Gold Watoh Rs. 21 

Pretty electro cased gold chain Re. 1-8-0. 
Fa.shiooablc electro c.ised Gold Rmg set 
with -icieniific diamonds, Ruoies, EoieraMs, 
at Re. 1-8-0. Mr. G. Smitn, Silt Inspector 
from Samkutia, says : “ A German valued 
the diamond ring at Rs. i;o and ruby at 
Rs. 30.” Key winding, Government stamp- 
ed, solid silver hunting case, Royal watch 
with extras and full three years’ guarantee, 
for Rs. 13. Pte. G. Hawkei of 2od York Light 
Infantry from Pnrandliar say.s For the first 
one 1 got Rs. 25 ; the second one I sold to a 
Sergeant for R'^- 28. X Pie. H. C. Bishop of L. 
F. L. Regt. from Kamptee says;— A Corporal 
offered Rs. 30 for the very same watch. Gcntlc- 
meo’s open faced, keyless real solid y^old watch 
Rs. 30 ; ladies’ Rs. 24 ; both with extras and 
guaranteed for 3 years. Mind they are guran- 
teed to he of real solid gold. No agents kept, 
ail goods sent only by 11$ from Bombay 
per V. P. P. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 

GENUINE HOM(EOPATHY. 

A CARO. 

Hem Chandra Ray Chaudhuri, L M. S. 

Homotopathic PraetUioner, 

May be consulted by letter or personally 
daily at his residence, J 4 , Mirsapore Lane, 
neer Creek Row, Calcutta. 


R. N. MOOKERJEE & 00., 

Hardware and General Merohants, 

IMPORTERS OF 
Agricultural Implements, 

Engineer’s & Carpenter’s Tools, 

Mill Furnishers Sc Timber Merchants, 
CONTRACTORS, 

GENERAL A(;ENrs AND ORDER 
SUPPLIERS. 

Timber Yard — Ghnsery, 

Olfice I, Clive Row, 

Calcutta. 


Novelty in Aynrvedic Medicine, 
AYGBVEDIO PHABMAOY. 

36, L »wer Cnilpore Road, Foiudari 
B iiakuani), C dcntia. 

Kaviraj Nagkndra Nath Sen, Physician, 
Surgeon, Acroncneiir, practises the Ayurvedic 
system of inedicine, after having nbtainted a 
diploiiia at the final examination of one of 
the Government medical Institutions of the 
country. 

SPECIFICS 

for all ordinary diseases, like Fever, Cough, As- 
tiimi, Phthisis, Diabetes, Sc('., including dis- 
eases brought 00 by irregularities of kinds. 
Catalogues, containing full accounts of diseas- 
es nod remedies, are transmitted on applica- 
tion. Prescriptions, with or without medicines, 
sent to every part of India and Ceylon, 
C ipe Colony, and the British Isles, on receipt 
(by po>t) of full accounts of diseases, 

rnoiu.iorU of unsolicited Testimonials from 
every quarter. 


CATARRH, 

Hay Fever, Catarrhal Deafhess. 

A NEW HOME TREATMENT, 
^ufferers are not generally aware that these 

diseases are contagious, or that they are 
due to the presence of living parasites in the 
lining membrane of the nose and eustachiao 
tunes. Microscopic research, however, has 
proved this to be a fact, and the result is that 
a simole remedy has been formulated whereby 
these distressing diseases are rapidly and per- 
manently cured by a few simple applications 
made at home by the patient once m two 
week.s. A pamphlet explaining this new treat- 
ment is seTnt on receipt of 2j{d stamp by \ 
HurmN Dixon, 43 & 45 East Bloor 61. 
TORONTO, Canada. 

ScientiHc American. 
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RAT£S OP ADVSRTISBMBNT. 


Advertisements (three columns to the page 
and 102 lines or 12 inches to the column) are 
charged by the space taken up, at the rate o* 
4 annas a line or Rs. 2-2 an inch each inser- 
tion. The lowest cnarge for any advertisemeiic 
is Rs. z% except Domestic Occurrences, ***« 
lowest cnarge for which is Rs. 5. 

Business Communicaiioiis (post paid) to 
be directed to “Tne Manager,” and Literaif 
Communications and books and pamphlets 
(carriage paid) to The “Editor** of 
Sc Rayyet.” 

Office : /, l/ckoor Dutts Lams tVsUinftian 
Strut, Calcutta, 
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FAREWELL TO OLE BULL. 
BV A. C. LYNCH. 


WEEKLYANA 


There whs a fountain in iny lieurt 
Whose deeps had not been stirred— 

A tiiirst for music in tny soul 
My ear had never heatd. 

A feelinjj of the incomplete, 

T<» all bright things allied — 

A ^ense of something beautiful 
Unfilled, unsatisfied. 

But, waked beneath thy master hand. 

Those trembling chords have given 
A foretaste of that deep full life 
That I shall know in heaven. 

In that resistless spell, for once 
^he Vulture of Unrest, 

That whets its beak upon my heart, 

Lies, charmed, within my breast. 

Pale Memory and flushed Hope forget, 
Ambition sinks to sleep, 

And o’er my spirit falls a bliss 
So perfect that 1 weep. 

Oh, stranger, though thy farewell notes 
Now on the breeze may sigh, 

Yet treasured in out thulling hearts 
Their echo shall not die. 

Thou »st brought us, from thy northern home, 
Old Norw8y*.s forest tones ; 

Wild melodies, from ancient lands, 

Of palaces and thrones. 

Take back the “ prairie’s s<iliiiide 
The voice of that dry sea, 

Whose billowy breast is dyed with flowers, 
Made audible by thee. 

Take back with thee what ne’er before 
To music’s voice was given — 

The anthem that “Niagara ” chants 
Unceasingly to heaven ; 

The spirit of a people, waked 
By freedom’s battle cry — 

The “ Memory of their Washington 
Their song of victory. 

Take back with thee a loftier fame, 

A prouder niche in art — 

Fresh laurels from our virgin soil. 

And— take a nation’s heart ! 


The titles of the Czar Nicholas II., as proclaimed by an archdeacon 
at the coionatinn, aie — 

“ The orthodox, most pious and Christdoving, most RUincratic, most 
mighty iSoveieigii, ci owned by God, exalted Autocrat of ail the 
Riissias, Moscow, Kieff, Vladimir, and Novgorod, Czar of Asirnchan, 
Czar of Pnlaiul, Czar of Siheiia, Czar of Kherson-Taui ido, Czar of 
Geotgia, Loid of PeskofT, aiic Grand Prince Smolensk of Lithuania, 
of Volhvnia, of Podolia, and of Finland ; Prince of Estland, of 
Lifland, of Com land, of Semigalia, of Samngithis, of Korelia, of 
Tver, of Yongoila, of Perm, of Viaika, of Bulgaria on the Volga, 
and other places ; Lord and Grand Prince of the Lowland of Nov- 
gorod, of Ichernigoff, of Ryazan, of Polotsk, of RostofT, of Jaroshtffr, 
of Byeiozersic, of Oudork, of Obdorsd, of Koniidi^k, of Viielgk, of 
M*»tislavsk, and Ruler of all countries of the North ; Lord of the 
territories of Iberia, Kartalinsk, and Karnardinsk, and the district 
of Armenia ; hereditary Lord and Sovereign of Ciicasian and 
mountain princes and others ; Loid of Tuikistan, of the Tcherkesses, 
Duke of Dithrnarsen, and of Oldenburg, Heir to the throne of 
Norway, Duke of Schleswig-Holstein, of Storninarii, etc., etc., etc.” 

The many claims preferred through titles by a weak prince may 
raise a laugh. In a strong and ambitions tuler they are a source of 
alarm. A title may justify an annexation. 

#% 

According to cflicial returns, published this year, there are no less 
than 129,177,000 men, women and children living in the Russian 
Empire. Sub-divided into their nationality, the subjects of the Czar 
are : 82,000,000 Russian Slavs, 8,000,000 Poles, 5,000,000 Ftnns, 
4,500,000 Lithuanians, 4,000,000 Hebrews, 4,000,000 Germans, 
9,000,000 Tartars, 2,000,000 Caucasian mountaineers, and 7,000,000 
other races and tribes. 


1 Here is the latest list of New Yuik’s tnillionaiies, and the amounts 
they are worth 


[ohn U. Rockefeller... 
William Waldorf Astor 
fay Goirld Estate 
Russell Sage 
Coinehus Vanderbdi.,, 
William K. Vanderbilt 
H^my M. Flagler ... 
William Rockefeller... 
John Jacob Aslor 
Moses Taylor Estate 
Fiederick W. Vander- 
bilt 

George W. Vanderbilt 
Percy R. Pyiie & Mrs. 
Pyne 

Henry O. Havemeyer 
and Mr.s. Havemeyer 
M. Singer Estate ... 
j. Pierpnnt .Morgan ... 


£2$, 000,000 

24.000. 000 

20.000. 000 

18.000. 000 

16.000. 000 

1 5.000. 000 

1 2 ,CX) 0,000 

1 2.000. 000 

10.000. 000 
10,000,000 

7.000. 000 

6.000. 000 

6 , 000,000 

6,000,000 

6.000. 000 

5.000. 000 


Robert Goelet 
.Scheirnei horn Estate... 
Ogden G«>elet 
Collis P. Hnntingion... 
D.ivid Dows Estate ... 
Ellrridge T, Geity and 

Mrs. Gerry 

[jabez A. Bosiwick Es- 
tate 

rhe(»dore A. Have- 
meyer ... 

|W. Sloane Estate ... 

Heiuy Hdioii 

Andrew Carnegie 

jAmo* R. Eoo 

William C. Whitney ... 
Win P. Fill ness Estate 

Id. O. MdU 

H, Victor Newcomb... 
Heiiiy H.iit 


5 , 000,000 

5.000. 000 

4.000. 000 

4.000. 000 
4,000,000 

4,000,000 

4.000. 000 

4.000 CXKI 

4 . 000 . 000 

4.000000 
4 000.000 

4.000. 000 

4.000. 000 

4.000 000 
4 000000 
3,000000 

2.000. 000 


Rontgen’S rays, like the rays of the sun, have been found to burn the 
skin. An engineer, named Leppin, wjto used his left hand in some ex- 
periments, afterwards noticed on it a singular reddening and swelling 
with a blister between two Angers which, however, disappeared on the 
application of aqua ptumbi or Goulard’s lotion. Experiiiienis by Profes- 
sor Gruiiiinach and Dr. Du Bois Reymoiid in the Pnysiologicai Institute 
of the Berlin University shew that not only the buiies uf the humao 


Subsertiers in tht country are requested to remit by postal money orders, if possible, as the safest and most convenient 
particularly as tt ensures acknowUdgment through the Department. No otlur receipt wiU Ot 
' given, any other being unnecessary and likely to cause confusion. 
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body but also some of the softer parts, such as the os hyoid^ 
the larynx and the diaphragm are pervious to the X rays. An ex- 
amination by these rays of the wound caused to Li-Hung-Chnng 
by a bullet penetrating the base of his left eye, shewed that the 
bullet was lodged in a safe corner. The mystery about the X rays 
is being unravelled. Sir G. Stolees thinks and in his address as Pre- 
sident of the Victoria Institute at the Society of Arts, has explained 
liis reasons for thinking that the Kdntgen’s rays consisted of trans- 
verse virbrations, a hundredfold more potent than in ordinary light. 

• 

• • 

Thb Cobden Club celebrated, on Saturday, the ayih June, the 
fiftieth anniversary of the reapeal of the corn laws. Mr. Leonard 
Courtney was in the chair. He said “ it was true that France, 
Germany and the United States prospered, but that was in 
spile of protection and not because of it. The disciples of the 
principles of Cobden claimed that if those nations had been free- 
traders they would have been still more prosperous. History proved 
that as soon as nations adopted a protective ri^ims progress and 
development were at once checked, and so it happened that people 
who were free traders yesterday were free traders to-day and free 
traders for ever.” 

At the dinner, Mr. J. B. Potter, an old associate of Cobden, was 
present. The great free trader used to say to Mr. Potter, “ Never 
assume that the motives of the man who is opposed to you 
in policy or in argument, are one whit less pure and disinterested 
than your own.” 

Fiee trade may be very good for advanced nations, but it is not so 
for those whose arts and manufactures arc in a backward stale. 
To a dependent country like India the principle has worked ruin to a 
certain extent. International exhibitions, instead of proving benedci- 
nl, have proved disastrous to her. 


At La Platan, Maryland, America, indignant at the law’s delay in the 
trial of a man named Joseph Cocking, charged with the murder of 
his wife and sister-in-law, a mob took him out of the jail and 
lynched him. 

The Committee of the Palestine Exoloration Fund has received a 
telegram from Ur, Fredrickbliss, slating that permission for continu- 
nuce of the excavations at Jerusalem has been granted by the Sub- 
lime Porte. Still the Turk is “ unspeakable.” 


Army and Navy Gazette remarks 

“ By constant eff irt over every sea and in every clime, by Ihi 
combination of commercial enterprise and maritime skill, wise invest 
ment and individual courage, prudent calculation and military daring 
our people have spread their dominions over the globe. We havi 
not startled mankind by sudden or fitful eruption, by some descen 
i|i the form of a horde on our neighbours, like the waves of in vasioi 
conducted by conquerors like Alaric or Napoleaii. Nor have m 
transferred by a vast and elaborate military organisation, to whicli 
tlie whole life of a nation has been sub<»rdioaied, a million of folli 
licross a frontier to overwheiin a foe and gain a couple of provinces, 
But since the days of Eliz ibeth our struggles have been as ceaseless 
our energy as restless, as the seas which protect our shores, and ovei 
which we gained an uncontrolled command. We have had a highei 
mission than heroes such as Alexander, Caiiar, and Timourlane 01 
organisers of victory such as Carnot and Moltke. We have wor 
greatness not by the occasional lavish destruction of agglomerated 
myriads, but by the unremitting bravery and skill of detachments, 
Britain s position in the world is not due to the commanders of mans 
Corps, but to captains of ships and to colonels of regiments. 

The schoolmaster and the pedant ignore the British Emoire’and 
weary their victims with tiresome iteration aboui K.iman legions and 
German corps darm/e. But the wisest sindenis of mmiaoHy^ whfiher 
Continental or insnlai', turn from all other histories eagerly to iiiqnire 
how it is that a nation which has only 120,000 square miles in its two 
islands and had only some 15,000,000 of people about a century ago 
11.1W rules over 11,399,000 square miles and 402,000,000 subjects! 
This IS the greatest birth of time,’ How to preserve this inheritance 
IS vital to us as the breath of our nostrils. The fall of this mi«rhiy 
edifice would overwhelm our metropolis with a B .bylonian desolanon 
end mir sulers with infamy. This being so, all our studies should 
directly tend to ascertaining how most efif^ctively to preserve out 
Empire, and our very curiosity should lake the shape of gather- 
ing up inform iiion to illustrate its development. Education and 
partrioiism should go hand in hand.” 

Again 

European races depends much more upon Asia 
and Africa than upon manoeuv*'es by the Vistula or the Moselle. If 
Britain can hold command of the sea and continue to extend her 
Empire by success 'n small wars we may smile at the orgaiiisatioiii 
Of a firunsart von Schell^udorff,” * 

V 


So, hurrah for small wars ! The jonrual of the Reserve and Auxi- 
liary Forces is led into these reflections by Captain CHlIwell’s ” Small 
Wars : their Principles and Practice ” published by the Intelligence 
Departrnont. “ Seeing that our Empire,” continues the Gazette, ** has 
had twenty small wars for one such campaign as the Crimean, and 
fights perpetually outside the European continent, it is no exaggeration 
to assert that this unpretentious effort by Captain Call well is more 
valuable to our Army as at present constituted than any translation 
of any work by either French or German Staff ofBcers, Moreover, 
it is a patriotic monument. Why should the prowess of our warriors 
amidst torrid deserts and eternal snows never be commemorated ? 
Why should our industrial toilers at home know nothing about the 
labours of their kin who are opening up markets for their wares by 
the banks of the Swat, and the Zambesi and the Irrawaddy, and by 
the slopes of the Suleiman range ? If the Germans had a colonial Em- 
pire like ours— an Indian Empire like ours— would not German small 
wars be duly chronicled and fully criticized Historians make heroes. 
If it were not for the chroniclers, heroes would not exist. It has been 
^ sung “Peace hath her victories no less renown’d than war.” The 
next peaceful advice is— Srmill wars are as heroic as a long campaign. 

The Times' correspondent writing from the camp at Ferkct, writes 
of the magnificent courage of the Mahdists otherwise called Dervishes : 

“ All the numerous British officers who have taken part in former 
campaigns against the Mahdists, all allow that the Dervishes have 
lost nothing of their old valour. They heed death as little as ever. 
1 saw them stand undismayed in the open and fight with dogged 
determination in the face of oiir deadly volley fire ; they fought on 
with rifle and spear and knife when charged by the cavalry ; they 
even did what some authorities have denied that any troops, however 
brave, would ever do — they stood in groups firing steadily into oitr 
ranks while our Maxim guns poured their streams of bullets on them, 
mowing them down like grass. I doubt whether any other men in 
the world would have stood, as these men stood, for nearly two hours 
.against such fearful odds as were opposed to them If trained and 
disciplined (but it is very doubtful whether that savage beast of prey, 
the Baggara, ever could he lamed), these men would make magnifi- 
cent infaniry. They display now as much amazing coolness 
when acting on the defensive as they did wild //an in their furious 
charges of foi iner camuHigns. 'During one pan of the fight I was 
with the men of the 9th Soudanese Battalion, who were clearing the 
hills to the east of Fetket, and I saw a handful of twenty-five of the 
enemy’s riflemen stand firm and fire Into us until we were twenty 
yards from them, when they in vain sought safely inflight. The 
inajoritv of these rifleinen were blacks of the same slock as the men 
of our Soudanese batialions ; it is therefore possible to form some 
idea of how the latter will fight if caught in a ‘ tight corner,*” 

In the Riisso-Tuikish war, the ,Turk showed equal of 

danger. 

• • 

Pandy, Abdul, or Singh do not care a pie where the money 
comes from as long as they are paid, but the native Press, Hindu. 
Mussulman, and Sikh, will assuredly join in the chorus of protest 
and remonstrance which has been raised here and In India against 
taking :he rate in aid for the expenses of the Suakin garrison 
contribution from Indian revenues. The saving may prove to be 
costly in the end. — 7 Ae Army and Navy Gazette, 

#% 

The Jodhpur Cavalry, Bikaneer Cavalry Corps, and several other 
Imperial service troops have applied to be allowed to proceed to 
Suakin to assist the Indian contigent. 

•** r-" 

A Madras paper is “extremely pleased to learn that Mr. K. P- 
Krishna Menon, Barrister-ai-Law and practising at Coimbatore will 
shortly he appointed a first or second class Munsiff.” Why ? Because 
.Mr. Mennii becomes a judge ? We have Barrister Munsifls in 
Bengal, and we distinctly remember that the first appointment 
was a surprise and the barrister wRs not congratulated for the judge- 
ship. It was a sinkige of the kind when a Commissioner of a Divi- 
sion or a Member .if r|ie Board of Revenue in British India, becomes 
Snpeiiiitendent in .1 Native State, or a Governor iq India accepts an 
office of Secretary in the India Office. 


DEAFNESS COMPLETELY CURED ! Any person suffering 
from Deafness, Noises in tiie He.id, dec., may learn of a new, simple 
treatment, which is proving very successful in completely curing case* 
of all kinds. Full particulars, including many unsolicited testimonials 
and newspaper press notices^ will i>e sqqf post free oq application. 
The system is, without doubt, the most successful ever brought before 
the public. Address, Aural Spednltst, Alhatty Buildings. 39, Victoria, 
Street, Wettiuintter, London, S, W. ’ ^ 
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AT ifca Renerll meeting of the sixth annual convention of the Euro- 
peaii section of the Theosophical Society, held at the Queen’s HalU 
Liugham-place, Colonel H. S. Olcotl, the president-founder, said 
that “ It was a dangerous thing to allow to be spread about the idea 
that the society represented a body with dogmas and a sect. It 
was formed in the interest of collectivism and its first principle was 
that it held no retainer to represent the interest of any one body of 
religionists. It was organised in the interest of religious research 
and inquiry, and it bad no more dogmas than the great societies exist- 
ing in England.” 

*** 

39477 ^ average of 1,879 persons visited the Indian Museum 
doling the 21 open days of July, namely, 462 male and 121 female 
Europeans, and 30,137 male and 8 , 7 S 7 female Natives of India. 


NOTES & LEADERETTES, 

OUR OJVN IVRJVS 
& 

TKE WHIRICS TELE '.ll VMS IN RRIEF, WITH 
OCCASIONAL CO VI MEN rS. 

Sir Mathew White Ridley having advised the Queon to extend her 
clemency to Or. Jameson and ins felhiw prisoners and graol them the 
tieaiment of first class mis<leineanants, they have all been returned to 
Holloway Jail from Wormwood Scrabs. 

It appears to be settled that the Caar and Czarina will visit P.uis 
aijout the middle of September, and will leside at the Miniiiry of 

Foreign Affairs. 

<fENR*RAL Cairiiigton has abandoned the plan to c.arry the Matoppo 
hills by assault, as the new forts will prevent the natives Sowing grain 
and herding theii cattic and thus foice them into snhinission to the 
British. This is more a Chinese than an English method of warfare. 
Perhaps, it is the new English principle and practice of small wars, 
IlUatmed rude lebels in the open field may be shot down like beasts. 
A savage enemy in fortified hills must be brought down to submission 
not by storming but by cutting off the supply of piovisions. In the 
meantime, the patrol parlies continue to harry the Malahele lebels, 
and arc driving them into the hiUs— to their grave? Matabele iinpis 
are vulnerable and Colonel Plmner*s column has routed five of them 
with loss on the British side of Major Kershaw and four others killed, 
and fifteen, mostly officers, wounded. 

A TIDAL wave At Laichau on 26ih July destroyed many villages and 
drowned four thousand pei'son«. 

The Convention of Democratic GoUllies meets at Chicago on ist 
September. The Tammany ex ^rnuve h ive approved of the nom - 
nation of Ml Biyaii for the Presuiency. 

France, Russia, Gumany, Italy and .Austria are in favour of the 
block ide of Ciete so as to pieveoi the landing of Greek Volunteers 
and arms, leaving the Tuiks free to restore order in the Island, 
Gteat Britain dissents from su ui au atraugement, though agreeing 
to joint mediation to induce Greece to fulfil her duties towards the 
Pone and bring the Cretans i<i accept a reasonable compromise. 
Tne Gehiiatt atvcl Austrian press accuse Gieai Britain of selfi*.!! isola- 
tion,- thus d4St((|*hiii4'the concert of tiie Piiweis 111 the matter. Troub- 
hles ill Ciete aib now extended to the southern part of the Island. 
The proposed blockade has apoiieutly been ab.indoned, the Sultan 
iiitiiiiuting that lie would regard a foreign blockade as an infringement 
of hit Sovereign rights. The /iV/r^i expresses tiidigoatioii at the 
diatnbes of the Geiman press against tlic peifidy of Giaai Britain, 
and explains that L'Ud Salisbiuy simply declines ilie crude proposal 
the Powers to blockade until he is prop-rly infoim-d of its scope 
and object. The Sultan has vetoed the sending of a despatch to 
Gi eece reported Inkt • week. 

I-ORD Cromer in hit evidcfnce before the Welhy Commission deprecated 
UHythiiig likely to trnhsfer the power of financial control over India 
from England, and thought it inadvisable to weaken the power of the 
Secretary nf Site who was' the natural ally of the Indian Council, and 
ibat u wonid bt unwise to impair the power of the Viceroy. Evesy 


Member of Council should, he thought, be empowered to write a ' 
confidential memorandum to the Secretary of State, but he depre' 
cated managing Indian details in London. He advised a court df 
arbitration to settle matters of economy, such as England's proportion 
of the cost of Aden, and declined to give an opinion on the landing of 
Indian troops as being still a burtving question. 

The intervention of Parliament in some Indian matters, he thought, 
harmful, and he instanced the cases of the Opium and the Con- 
tagious Diseases Atrts. 

The Nile railway has reached Kosheh. 

The Transvaal Volksraad have passed a Bill providing for the educa- 
tion of the children of the Uitlanders in their own language. 

The Irish Labour Bill relates chiefiy to the question of Irish labourers. 
The amendment to it had passed the Lord^, and then the House fei- 
tored the coiitentioos clause which was abandoned by the Government. 
The deieut of the Government is considered unimportant, but it 
augurs badly fur the fate of the Irish Land Bill. In the House of 
Loids G iveinment was defeated on the kmendiiieiU to the Irish 
Land Bill. Mi. Balft ur immediately held a conference of solne 
length with the Duke of Devonshire. The Government has been twice 
defeated in the L'nds by a majority of 5<o, while in Committee on rhe 
Insti Land Hill. It is believed the measure will be shelved to prevent 
a conflict between the L'ods and the Commons. Tlie Coitiiuons iiave 
passed the Lind R.iiiiig Bill. 

The reception of the Chinese Envoy in England has been of the 
simplest character. On August 5, he had an audience of the Queen 
at Osborne, ‘xt day he had tea with the Prince and piinress 
of \Vaie<, and afterwards went on board the Royal Yacht Alberta 
and inspected a splendid squadron of forty-seven men-of-war , at 
Spithead. He has received the Grand Cross of the Royal Victorian 
Older. The same day that he went to Osborne the Chinese envoy Imd 
an hour’s ntivate interview with Lord Salisbiny and afterwards visited 
the House of Lords and the House of Commons. Tiie Times states that 
the real object of L’-Hung-Chang’s visit to England is to obtain B i- 
tish sanctiou to an increase in the Chinese tariff, basis whereof through 
the fall in silver is now radically altered. Russia, Fiance and Ger-^ 
many have already given their assent, but the real decision rests with 
Great Britain, whose trade with China is eighty per cent, of the whole. 
The rem.iiks lh.it England before consenting to the doubling 

of taiiff must secure an adequate commercial quid p^oquo. The 
article further states that it has been definitely decided th.at C^ina ia 
to have a new A' my and Navy, but the extent of reform depends on 
the amount derivable from the increased tariff. Ll-Hnng-Chang has 
virtually oidered artillery from Germany and »-»fles from Fiance, but 
has resolved to h ive a Navy const tiicied in England upon the Eng- 
lish lines, with English officers. 

Telegraphic communication with Mashonaland has been restored. 
The siiuaiioii there has improved. Laager at Fort S ilisbiiry has 
broken up, and the people h ive returned to their h »inis. Mi. H al- 
ley has also been relieved. 

■ 

In the last two months, five barometric depressions formed at 
the head of the Bay of Bengal and they all di fleeted towadj 
Orissa, Choia Nagpur, Midnapur, Hooghly, Burdwaii, the Pi pm 
deucy and the N idia Divisions. Ai a result, tlie Central, the Soiulip'.n 
and Western Bengal and Oiissa had plenty of rain. The Maiiatm'li, 
the Subarnarekha, the Katjuri, the Butaini, the Brahmni and tbo 
Daiiiuda oveiflnwed their banks. In Noiihern and Eastern Beiig d 
the people are complaining of scanty rainfall. Damage has been 
caused by the water of the D iminla, in the district of Burdwaii, 
flowing through the L tkra bieach. Tliis is one of the cuts in tho 
Dainuda emhiinknieiU on the right bank for the protection of the 
E. I. Railway. Several villages —Hij iina ; Bantir ; Beriigram, tlie 
home of the B mgabasi Boses; Maial, the home of the Dewaii 
S ihcb of Cooch Beiiar— were under water. Lower down, Khaiialcul '• 
Kiishnagnr, the seat of R ija Rammohitn Roy, with surrounding 
villages was one sheet of water. The fl md also overwhelmed niahy 
villages facing AmVa on the op|>osite bank. The left bank has enti*’ily 
•scaped the visitation. 

The uutbieuk of the nioosoen has been severely felt in Ihn 
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KookRD 4itui€it m (ht BoiiilNiy Pd^iUleiicy. A serial of excetatue 1 
dttiropouKs of leiii iCeused Srafiti 0/ lund below the Ghaots to 1 
ht ftooded, causing bceeches in tbfS 0 . I* P.t 8* B. and C. 1 . railways, 
lotorruptiyg traffic, ^and closing the three approaches to the westesu 
iWapital. The Tapti ,whs in full ffiiod presenting a magniSceiit sight. < 

There is cry for rain in the Punjab, the clouds having expended them^ 
,eelves in the N.-W. P. At Lahore, a report isays, *'on M<Miday 
.morning several .Brahmans w.ent to the river Ravi and recited mMiras 
etaoding in the water. Some of the Hindus in the city collected 
about Rs. 4 o and gave a feast to the poor on the parade ground near 
the fort while a prayer was afterwards made for rain. The Mahorne- 
dans also have been giving nipas for the same purpose for some days.” 

A private letter dated Allahabad, the 5th August, reports : 

** Up to this we have very scanty rain here, and the cultivation Is 
eery much retarded. There is fear of the standing crop suffering more 
if heavier, downp.>ur does pot come sharp. This morning, however, I 
found the river Jumna in full swing from which I anticioate that there 
lias been heavy rain in the upper districts nf the N <W. P., such 
fti Agra, Muttra, &r. We will hear about it in a day or two. 

There |s not much pews for the .present, for Allahabad is yet empty, 
the big being still 41 Naini T4I. Qur Li^h^'^Hnt'Governnr 
howevA was lately visiting several places in Oiidh and was soothing 
•the ear of the people with sweet words and honeyed phrases. The 
precept imporlept topic is ahopt thje Judicial Commissioner’s Court 
of Oudh regardiug which various opinions are expressed. Some are 
for amalgamating it with the Allahabad High Court, hut the Oudh 
• people want its removal to Luoicnrvw, nr a sepirate chief court as in 
thp Ppnj^h. Let us see how Government decides the mntter.” 

Tifg discussion of the question of water supply for rural Bengal has 
diverted native liberality to its old channel. Raja Rtjendra Naryan 
Roy of Bhowal, as a part of the memorial nf the visit of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor to Dicca, has given Rs. 15,000 for excavation, 
in the pergain of Bhowal, of tanks to be styled the Mackenzie tanks ; 
the Roys of Bhagyakul contribute Rs. 5,000 for two tanks along the 
road from Srinager to Taltolla, the road for visitors to the 
Brahmaputra Fair. Raja Ranajit Sniha of Nashipur, in the 
Muorshedabad district, while subscribing Rt. 5,000 to the Countess 
of Duffertn Fund, Bengal branch, oflf^red to the local municipality 
Rs. 1,500 for a tank at Nashipur to be called the Jamuna 
Mackenzie tank. 

John Lambert has got his third extension of service. The first was 
lor iwo years, and when he applied for another couple nf years, he was 
I granted only one year which exoirei nexi N >vemiier. In prospect of 
. that expiration, he applied and has received another term of one year 
which will cake him to November 1897. 

A HOHIftWO paper publishes the following judgment of D . Mshendra 
JL’il Sircar 4s Honorary Magi^^ate 

** In this case the defendant is charged under Section 417. /Vet ii 
ofiS88, B. C. with infringing the provisions nf the Bye-law by 
greeting a building not according to the plan sanrtinned by the 
jC«»mmissinners in so fir that he ere<''ed certain bath-moms 
not shewn in the sanctioned plan. Toe prosecuting overseer 
admits in his deposition that this is a case of addition and 
alceration to an existing building. Bibu Kinye Lall Nfnkerjee, 
the pleader for the Corporation, contends Chat one of the bath- 
, footiis, which has been construrted froin the very fnundHtioo, is a 
building by itself for which th* Comimssioners h id authority to grant 
or refuse sanction. I regret I cannot accept this view of the law as 
correct. 1 hold that the hith-rooms were only additions to the 
existing building and not a new house and tne Commissioners are 
nowhere empowered by the Act 10 sanciion or refuse such additions 
{vidi sections 337 and 238 of the Municipal Art) and if the Commis- 
•ioners took upon themselves in grant or refuse sanction in cases 
where the granting or refusal of sanction is not necessary, such 
granting or refusal of sanction is wholly ifrm-'aMvi* io law, and is 
in no way binding on defendant. The defi^nd mi his fully complied 
with the law by making an application. 1 therefore dismiss the 
case and discharge the defendant.” 

The building regulations of the Municipility, adopted after much 
delay and discussion, have become a dead letter. H niorary Magistrates 
are averse from punishing breaches of the bye-law, the law itself not 
being very dear. The native Commissioners whq rule the Mnoicip ility 
ere, as a' rule, opposed to building regulations. They made a great 
itir when a roofed veranda was constructed, in anticipation of 
■aoction, in one of the Government H opse buildings, but they usually 
encourage in the native town constructions not according to the 
aanccioned plan, and have allowed houses to be built over public 

DEAF^fKSS. An essay describing a really genuine Cure for Deaf- 
iiess^ Singing in E trs, &c., no matter how severe or longritanding, will 
•ie sent post fee.-^Artiffcial Ear-drums atid similar appliances entire- 
ly superseded. A Idress THOMAS KEMPE, VlCTOKIA Ckambbrs, 
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roads and thoroughfares. DrI Simpson may veiy wall ask lor • 
Building Act. 

Let us see what the law is. Section 335 requires 
Before beginning to build any new house or to convert asiy hut or 
Hoy teinpuraty structure into a house, the person intending so to 
do shall obtain the sanction of the Commitstoiiers to the site on 
which he proposes to hiiilfl,” The next section (336 ) says ^ Before 
beginning to build any new house on a site approved of .under the 
last preceding sectmu, or to rebuild or materially alter the struc- 
ture of any house, the person intending so to do shall make an 
application to the Commissioners in n primed form. ..setting forth 
the description nf the building, the purposes for which it is intend- 
ed. its dimensions, such plan of the building as the form may spe- 
cify, and such other details as may he deemed requisite to enable the 
Commissioners to pass orders on such application.” 

The next direction is 

Sec. 237. ” Oo receipt of such application the Commissioners shall 
within thnty day^i, by a written order, either sanction the building 
of the new house, or for any one or more of the reasons set forth in the 
next succeeding sfctiou disallow it,... 

Sec. 238. Within thirty days after the receipt of the details. . . . 
the Comiiiitfioners shall pass orders in writing, either approving nf 
the proposed buildings or disapproving thereof for any of the follow- 
ing reasons 

(a) that it will be unsafe ; or 

(d) that it encroaches upon or over mtinicipalland ; or 
(c) that its construction contravenes some specified provision nf 
this Act ; or some specified bye-law made under this Act.” 

it will be observed that while Sec. 216 speaks of both ’’bvginuiug 
to build any new house” and “to rebuild or materially alter thg 
structure of any house,” section 237 is limited to “ the building of thg 
new house.” The Magistrates think that by sending in a plan a person 
ii absolved from all further responsibility and that he if free In make, 
according to the plan, any addition or alteration to a house, ariihput 
waiting for sanction. 

Sec. 340 gives the Commissionrei power, 

** if any building such as is referred to in Sec. 235 be com- 
menced wilhom sending in the ground plaii...or after %\ich grpund 
plan has been sent in, before the site has been approved of,” 
*• to cause such house, or so much of It as has been coniiriicted, 
to be demolished.” Again, Section 241, If any biiildtng or 
alteration such as is referred to in Sec. 236 be pnmiiiencfd 
without the application required . by fhat section being sent to the 

Cominissiouers, or before the expiration of the thirty days 

or otherwise than iu accordance with the information furnished in the 

application or in contravention •»f lawful ordejrs Usufd 

by the Com nisvionert under Sec. 3 ^ 8 , the Commissioners may 
cause such work as has been done to be deiiioliibed or hllertd 
ill such m inner as they may think fit, and the expeiiiei thereby 
incurrcil shall be paid by the person failing to comply with the 
req lirements of the Act." Further, Sec. 343. “ The Commissioners 
may, in addition to, or in lien nf, 'exercifing the powers conferred 
on them by Sec. 240 and the last preceding section, prosecute any 
person who shall build 1 new house without sending ip the ground 
plan r**qnired by Sec. 235. or who shall build or re-build or materially 
alter the structure of any house without making the application re- 
quired by Section 236, and such person shall, on cnnvictinn, be liable 
to a fine not exceeding R<. loo and to a further fine not exceeding 
Rs. 20 for every day during which the offence is continued after he 
iiAf been convicted of such offence.” 

There is the same difif’^rence lietween sections 241 and 242 as 
between sections 236 and 237. In Sec. 241 the prohibition extends 
to any building or ulteration and till the expiiatioii of 30 days. In 
Sec. 342 the prohibition eapi<^as with the snndipg in of the plan pr 
the application. 1 

Tne Magistrates argue that iherp can be no conviction under 
Sec. 242 when the accused has submitted the ,p|ap or made 
the application, even though he has not awaited, as down 
in section 241, ‘he prescribed lime for orders of the Commissiootrs 
aqd comni'^oced the construction sinmltaneously with submiaaiup of 
the pi'in. S iap^^ing that is the true interpretation of the Jaw, it is 
cupou'5 ih'it while the Commissioners are free to act, under Sec. 
341, on their own r»*sponsibiliiy and demolish the construction, the 
M»gi«tfales are precluded from convicting—a less harsh course. 
The C »mmi««»io»t»‘rs lose the power pf demolishing erh®h il'^y 
choose, out of d-r^reuce to constitiitcd .courts and kindnaM »ba 
off coding applican *, ( ask a Magivrale to enquire ipto His act That 
reference is to the advantage of the public, For ,» cnqyle^oo ia pi** 
pecesfarily an order for demolition, thpqgh it may |ead toft The 
house owner is given an opportunity of rfCljfyipg an pipMitIwn or 
' taking fresh orders. If the Magistrates throw the Commissioners 
I, overboard, the Coinmissioiiers may be tempted to be acrict The 
> . Bengal Council Acts are nsually a cnritius jumble ef prokibitiont aod 
^ penalties without order or consisieucy* They probihir peitajm * 41 * 1 *^^ 
sometimes emit to prescribe the penalty. It it not nnoften dittewB ^ 
' finloatfhM Che imtnuott of la* Idfipkatm is» 
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lection on tho itme subject, namely, 243, which alo»i? with other 
provisions, lays down that every building shall be provided with 
adequate ventitation* In addition, the Commissioners are empower- 
ed (Sec. 41a) to make bye-laws with regard to» among others, the 
'height and mode of construction of buildings ; ventilation and the 
extent to which space must be left for the free circulation of air as 
required by Sec. 243 If, however, the law rs defective, bye-laws 
under it cannot supply the deficiencies. 

Another cause of obscurity and uncertainty is the promiscuous use 
nf the words ** house ” and ** building.” 


Thb Calcutta Corporation per cent. 20 lakhs debenture loan with 
a nirrency nf 15 years, has been very successfully floated. There were 
243 ^'tnounting in Rs. i,o6,59,s<^; R^. 1900,500 were offered 

at rates varying from Rs. 107- 1 to Rs., 106-3; tenders for the balance 
Rs. 99,500 were acceoted at Rs. io6*2, the average rate of accepted 
tender being Rs. 106 6. The premium thus comes up to Rs. 1,27.500, 
which covers the interest nii the loan for about 2 yeais In other 
words, the interest on the loan is reduced to about 3*1/16 percent. 

Ths Lieutenant-Governor will he back to Calcutta on Tuesday. 
arrived at Barisal on the 6th and, halting there the next day, leaves it 
to-day for Khulna, nod thence comes to Calcutta. At Btrisal, Sir 
Alexander M ickenzie, while reolying to the addresses presented to 
4 iim by the District Board, the Muoicip ility, the Aojuman Islatnia 
and the People, took occasion to speak on the frequency of serious 
crime in the district. He informed his hearers that the object nf his 
going to Barisal was principally to discuss with local officers the ap- 
palling state of things. He would not aniicipate the conference, but 
he was free to say that, unless the public feeling improved and zemin- 
dars and others assisted the Police, no increase of Police would check 
the crime. He was prepared to .ask the Government of India to 
strengthen the law and for strong measures for B ickergaiij as were 
adopted for Upper Burma. There is a simpler and more expedi ious 
way of clearing Backerganj of its crime. Why not ask for loan 
nf the services of the Sessions Judge of C iwnpore ? For one dead body 
found, Mr. J. E. Gill will not hesitate to sentence a whole village or 
any number of villagers to death. He has revived, after forty years, 
the bloody memory of the massacre at Cawnpnre and a dark chapter 
of Indian history. For two deaths in the course of a quarrel over a field, 
ha has passed capital sentence on 13 persons who formed an unlawful 
assembly. 

A European starter, named Scott, of the Calcutta Tramway Com- 
pany, charged with assaulting a native girl nf 8 years, has, on a ver- 
dict nf guilty by the jury, by a majority of four to one. been sentenced, 
by Mr. Giedi, at the AMpore Criminal Sessions, to 18 months' rigoi- 
-one imprisonment. The jury consisted of 3 Europeans and 2 natives. 


Mr. Jiistiee Reid of jihe Punjab Chief Court has sentenced F. E. Roy, 
for assaulting his (dhobi) wasiierman to death, to 2 years and lo 
-months' hard labour. He was charged with culpable homicide not 
amounting tp murder or manslaughter. The jury unanimously found 
him guilty of only grievous hurt and strongly recommended him 
for mercy on account of his family who would be uncared for in his 
absence. The poit morUm examination disclosed that the body had 
four bruiaes on the face, two bruises on the right side of me chest with 
verymdefinita m^gins and other external injuries. The left eye was 
swollen and bbictcened. Seven ribs were fractured, the soft parts in 
the neighbourhood nf the fractures were lacerated, the breast-bone 
(sternum) was also fractured transversely. The defence had contended 
that the injuries were inflicted after death, after the native f.ishion in the 
Fuojab to make a stronger case for the prosecution. 

Tub manner in which the country Police are allowed to deal with 
suspicious deaths very often fills us with surprise. About three 
weeks ago, she dead body of a woman was found with a bamboo 
pole eied to It with ropes, lying in a bush beside the grounds of a 
gsiitleman of Janai, in Thana Cliauditalah, Sub-divisioii Serampore. 
Jackals had devoured a portion of the belly and some other parts, 
but idantificatioii was not at all difficult. The poor woman, named 
Lakshmt, was a maid servant In the family of one Sarodaprasad 
Banerjee. After discovery of the corpse, in the morning, the 
ChoeAidar of the boat »ae called in and despatched to the 


Police station. The Sub* Inspector in charge came towards the even- 
ing, after a delay of several hours. No attempt was made to discover 
the directioii from which the body had been borne. The rains bave^ 
made the soil soft and ordinary detective sagacity would have led^ 
from observation of foot-prints, to this discovery. Instead, the body, 
was ckallanedxa Serampore for medical examination. It is not known 
what the medical opinion is. But whatever it is, there can be little doubt 
that there has been some foul play. Where did the woman breathe 
her last ? Who were the persons that became desirous of concealing 
the body, or, at any rate, of removing it from the place where death had 
occurred? Why did they not be.ar it to the village crematorium and 
openly dispose of it by fire ? It is said that, though a widow, the 
woman was big with child. Either she was killed, or death followed 
at the result of some drug administered for bringing about a mis- 
carriage. It is not known of what village the deceased was a native, 
or whether she has left behind any relatives. N » enquiry has been 
made for tracing these particulars and, conseq uently, to this day 
her p'lrents or brothers or sisters, if any, do not kouw her fate. It 
is said that evidence is procurable of the purchase of ropes at an 
unusual hour of the night previous to the morning when the corpse 
w IS discovered. M ly not this furnish a clue ? Already much 
valuable time h.is been lost. The inhabitants are agape with wonder 
at the insouciance of the Sub- Inspector of the local Police. 
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Saturday^ Au^uU l 3 g 6 . 

HINDU AND MAHOMEDAN LAW 
AND ENGLISH JUDGES. 

Lord Stanley of Alderley has laid the people of 
India, specially the Mahoinedaii community, under a 
fresh obligation. He brought to the notice of the 
Upper House of Parliament the virtual abrogation of 
the Mahomedan Law relating to endownment for 
children, through the application, by the Privy Coun- 
cil, of a principle of English jurisprudence. Accord- 
ing to juridical authorities accepted and long acted 
upon by the followers of Mahomed, a vfakf or trust 
for the benefit of the children of the grantor ia 
clearly valid, though it may not conform to the 
English law which abhors perpetuity. Whether the 

The Indian Association for the OaltiTa<'.ioa of Science- 
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Mahomedan law oiwakfs is or is not consistent with 
the true interests of the Islamic community, it is a part 
of their law, and the decision that has made such 
: trusts illegal has naturally caused great dissatisfac- 
tion among those most affected by it, as it has upset 
an established order of things, broken up many ties, 
and threatened utter ruin to many families. 

In the debate (which we publish elsewhere) started 
by Lord Stanley, it was said that the decision was in 
strict accordance with Mahomedan Law. Tlie noble 
Lord had also a good share of abuse and ridicule 
lor presuming to impeach a judgment of the Privy 
Council. This was as might be expected. Similar 
and even worse interpretations of both Hindu and 
Mahomedan Law have been given notwithstand- 
ing the infallibility claimed by Lord Halsbury 
for his brother Judges of the Privy Council. Some 
remedy is surely called for. We cannot blame the 
Lords of the Privy Council for this or any other 
- decision in which the law of the Shasters or of the 
Koran has been misinterpreted. They are foreign 
lawyers trained in systems of jurisprudence which 
have little in common with those that obtain in this 
-country. With all their learning, legal acumen, 
experience of judicial work, and anxiety to correctly 
.administer the laws laid down for Hindus and 
Mussulmans, they cannot always avoid making 
mistakes. Nor are they uniformly consistent in the 
interpretation of their own law. What the people of 
India complain of is that there is not a single native 
of this country in the Judicial Committee of their 
Sovereign’s Privy Council, and that English lawyers 
. are vested with supreme jurisdiction in matters with 
which they are scarcely familiar. The result is 
that, although theoretically the British Parliament 
; and the Indian Legislature have given us the bene- 
fit of our own laws in matters relating to inheritance, 
^.succession, marriage and religious usages, yet, in 
• practice, we are governed, not by our ancient codes, 
’but, to a great extent, by a medley of dogmatic rules 
and untenable principles originally laid down in 
' ignorance, and afterwards adhered to for the sake 
of consistency. 

Take, for instance, the so-called Hindu law relating 
to wills. As a matter of fact there is nothing in the 
Hindu Shasters to warrant the recognition of testa- 
, mentary disposition of property. The ancient codes, 
as also most of the modern digests, impose heavy res- 
trictions on the power of the father to make sales 
! and gifts inter vivos in the absence of necessity. 
.As to testamentary disposition they are almost 
silent, because, according to one of their fund- 
tamental principles, the ownership of a person 
•IS by his death extinguished in favour of the 
heir. In a polygamous country like India, the 
<langer of giving arbitrary power of disposition 
of property to the parents is so great that the 
•■Shasters placed the father and the son on an equal 
footing with regard to ancestral property. The 
Dayabhaga of Jimutavahana, who is followed in 
some parts of Bengal, first recognised the legal 
validity of sales and gifts inter viim of ancestral 
property, and explained away the sacred text forbid- 
4ling its alienation as a mere moral prohibition. 
But the authorities of the Bengal School main- 
tain, quite as strongly as those of any other, 
that ownership is extinguished by death, and that 
. there is nothing in any of the codes, ancient or 
'modern, to give countenance to a testamentary dis- 
position. Yet thfe validity of wills executed by 
‘Hindus has been recognised it) such alarge number of 


cases that a Hindu, in Bengal at least, has now the 
same capacity for testa men tatory disposition as any 
Englishman. The Lords of the Privy Council them* 

selves observe ■ 

It is too lace to contend that because the ancient Hindu treatises 
make no mention of wills, a Hindu cannot make a testamentary 
disposition of liis property. Decided cases too numerous to be 
now questioned, have determined that testanvcntary power exists, 
and may be exercised at least within the limits which tht law pre- 
scribes to alienation by gifts inter vives^ 

The power of testamentary disposition given to 
Hindus is owing partly to the practice of m«j«ng wills 
which grew up in the early days of British rule, 
through the influence of English lawyers in the Pre- 
sidency towns. The natural it>clination of the father 
being not to recognise the son’s right to control 
his acts, and testamentary dispositions, without re- 
ference to the claims of the children being well 
calculated to check their spirit of insubordination,, 
it is no wonder that the practice, once iirtrodticed, 
found great favour. But a custom which came intO' 
existence under such circumstances ought to have 
been checked, instead of being encouraged' andi 
recognised. As testamentary dispositions are held 
valid on the ground of custom, the sale of ancestral 
property, by a Hindu father of the Mitakshara- School, 
without legal necessity, naay be recognised- as valid' 
also, because such sales are frequent, — perhaps 
much more frequent than- wills. 

English Judges have given us- not only the 
right of making wills but have also vested us 
with almost unlimited powers in- dealing with 
every kind of property, ancestral or self-acquired. 
The doctrines that have grown round the subject 
are traceable to- an erroneous translation by 
Colebrooke of » passage of the Dayabhaga. 
The author of that treatise which is followed in- 
Bengal propounded- for the first time the doctrine 
that the ownership of the son in the property of the 
father arises not at the birth of the son, but at the 
death of the father. This view, which made it im- 
possible for the soivto claim-any right or title in the 
ancestral estate in the lifetime of the father,, is,, as we 
have already said, very much opposed to many sacred 
texts disqualifying the father from making a- sale or 
gift of ancestral property without the consent of 
the sons. The author of the Dayabhaga ex- 
plains away those texts by saying that they are mere 
moral prohibitions that may bind the conscience of 
good Hindus, but do not affect the legal validity of 
a sale actually made. 

To get rid of these texts, J.lmutavahana made 
an observation which was erroneously translated by 
Colebrooke as laying down that “ a fact c^pMOt be 
altered by a hundred texts.” This has- as erro- 
neously been identified by English lawyers and 
Judges with the doctrine of factum valet of Roman- 
Law. As a matter of fact, the original does not 
sanction the view that when a person without 
absolute ownership makes a sale or gift, the transfer 
is valid in spite of the defect in bis title. The true 
translation of the passage in the original is " a thing 
cannot be altered by a hundred texts,” the purport 
being that tl>e essential characteristic of an entity, like 
a legal right, can no more be affected by a text than- 
that of a material object. The word vastn in the origin- 
al can mean only “ thing” or " substance,” and such* 
words as " fact,” “ event” or '* act” cannot certaiipy 
be regarded as its equivalent in English. The mean- 
ing of the observation is that the father being 
solute master of every description of property in .ni»- 
lifetime, he has the power of disposing of thee* 
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in any manner he likes. The essential character 
of a legal right being the power of absolute dis- 
position. it cannot be said that he has such a right 
and yet is not competent to deal with his property. 
Hindu lawyers are of the Realistic School of 
philosophy, and, according to them, a legal right is 
an entity. Its essential characteristic being the 
power of absolute disposition, a text of the sacred 
codes, however authoritative, can no more deprive 
it of that characteristic than withdraw from a | 
material object its weight. 

To explain what Jiumtavahana means, one of his 
commentators goes on to add that the texts pro- 
hibiting the sale of ancestral property by the 
father without the consent of the son are of the 
same nature as those that forbid the killing of a 
Brahman. As in spite of the texts prohibiting 
the slaying, a Brahman may be put to death, 
so, in spite of the texts forbidding the sale, 
an ancestral property may be sold, and when sold the 
recovery of such property is as impossible for 
the sons, as the restoration to life of a Brahman 
who has been slain. English Judges and lawyers 
took this to be an illustration of the factum 
valet doctrine for which they had already found 
authority in the epigrammatic observation of Jimuta- 
vahana. As a man who has been killed can- 
not be restored to life, so when any property 
is sold by the father the sons cannot claim the res- 
toration thereof. This is the conclusion that the 
English Judges drew from the passage, and this is 
the foundation of the factum valet doctrine which 
they originally derived from the Dayabhaga, but 
which has been subsequently applied by them to 
persons and things that are admittedly not govern- 
ed by the law of the Dayabhaga as to ancestral pro- 
perty. The doctrine has, in fact, been applied to ille- 
gal adoptions, illegal marriages, and to many things 
else in provinces where even the name of the Daya- 
bhaga is unknown. 

Having granted the power to make wills, the 
Privy Council would not sanction other advances 
made by Hindus towards English law. They dis- 
allow gifts to - the unborn, and, having thus made it 
impossible for themselves to recognise in its entirety 
the English law relating to remoteness, have not yet 
been able to fix the extent to which they would 
give effect to a gift in favour of a class including 
unborn persons. They declared a completely dis- 
iid erited son because of his conversion to an alien 
faith, as heir to the disinheriting father, after a life 
taker, and gave an earthquake shock to Hindu feeling 
by upholding the claim of the unchaste widow to 
licr husband*s property. 

In the debate the Lord Chancellor claimed infallibi- 
lity for his brother Judges and for himself. So far 
fts English law is concerned, the claim may be 
well founded. But in respect of Hindu and Maho- 

medan law, it is impossible to repose such blind 

confidence in Judges who know not a syllable 
of Sanskrit or Arabic. The Lord Chancellor ridicul- 

Lord Stanley by advising him to study and under- 
stand the judgment of the Privy Council. We have 
too much regard for the Prddvivak or Kazi-ul- 
Kuzzat of England and the keeper of our sovereign’s 
conscience, to speak of him in a tone of levity. 

We, however, think that we may, in all seriousness, 

itsk him and the other law Lords to study Hindu 
and Mahomedan law more carefully before dog- 
tnadstag on any question of Shastric or Koranic 
jurisprudence. 


The Lord Chancellor remarked that tfie judgment 
of the Privy Council as that of the highest 
Court of Appeal is the law, and that no one was 
competent to impeach its correctness, though it was 
open to him to try to have the law itself altered. 
It may be answered that unless one is free to criti- 
cize the judgment, one can have no grounds to 
ask for an alteration of the law laid down in it. 
The Lords who delivered it might refuse to 
argue with any lay Lord or any other subject of 
Her Majesty, whether that judgment is right 
or wrong. That does not necessarily take away the 
right to examine the decision, which is f<ir-reaching 
in its consequences, or the reasons thereof. That 
examination is, indeed, useless as long as the deci- 
sion is not withdrawn oris allowed to stand, that is, is 
' not altered by the legislature. The question asked by 
Lord Stanley w i.s the first step towards the rectification 
of the judgment delivered, or a return to the origi- 
nal law, as he understands it, and as the Mussalmans 
believe it to be. Lord Stanley, after his wont, 
was caustic, and he took spegial pains to acquaint 
himself with the law. It cannot be said that he 
lightly put the question. The judgment of the Judi- 
cial Committee of the Privy Council was deliver- 
ed on the 15th December 1894. The notice 
of question was put on the Minutes in August and 
September 1895. Many months, again, elapsed 
between the notice and the question. During this 
long period, while the noble Lord strengthened by 
enquiries his conviction that the Privy Council 
judgment was not according to Mahomedan Law, 
the Government slept over it and then made the 
usual answer basing it on the official principle of 
dictum valet that an order made was right and could 
not be altered. That is the doctrine which guides 
the Government of this country. An order made 
is unalterable. It may be utterly wrong or passed 
on wrong information, still it must stand. That 
is prestige. The autocracy of Russia is not more 
self-sufificient. It is a source of no end of 
injustice, which is borne in silence. In avoid- 
ing perpetuities, the Judicial Lords inflict a per- 
petual injustice on a large and important section 
of the Indian community, and the House of Lords 
calmly look on, because the highest Court has de- 
cided that wakfs must cease. Let that be the law, 
if it be thought expedient for the ends of government, 
but why robe it with the sanctity of religions law } 
Lord Stanley of Aklerley in his sympathies with the 
weak people of this country, had the hardihood to 
appeal to the Queen’s Proclamation. He should have 
remembered that the Privy Council Judges interpret 
the law. One of Etigland’s greatest lawyers, on a 
notable occasion, had declared that the Proclamation 
ic no law, not being an Act of Parliament; and though 
one of the Viceroys of India had tried to re-assure the 
people and princes of India that it should always 
be respected and obeyed by her servants in India, 
another Viceroy had thought that it was capable 
of other interpretations than those usually given to 
It and that it was not unalterable. Nothing puts the 
Government out of temper more than an allusion tcv 
that Charter of Indian rights and liberty, and Lord 
Stanley of Alderley touched a sore point to be voted 
out of order. But he -did no more by his question 
than what he was declared competent to do. He ad- 
mitted that the judgment has Income law, and, while 
doubting its correctness, asked for a declaratory Act. 
All honour to Lord Stanley of Alderley for his. 
stand on behalf of India t 
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OUR LONDON LETTER. 


Juijr 17. 

Graat Britain, Since the ibandonment of the Education Bill 
and the passage of the Agricultural Rating Bill| things have been 
going on more smoothly in the House of Commons. But on 
Wednesday, the I Jth, the pervading calm melted away, and the 
whole sitting was devoted, on the part oi Sir W. Harcourt 
and his tag-rag of a following, to showing up what they are pleased 
to call the vagaries of the Government in relation to the Irish 
Land Bill. When 1 announced the introduction of this Bill some 
weeks ago, I ventured to say it deserved a large measure of suc- 
cess, just because it failed on the one hand to satisfy the extreme 
landlord party and the extreme tenant party on the ocher. The 
former is led in the House by Mr. Carson, the able Barrister and 
Mr. Lecky’s colleague in the representation of Dublin University. 
The latter has for spokesman Mr. T. W. Russsell, a man of fair 
but not commanding ability, who hrsc brought himself into notorie- 
ty as a temperance lecturer and whose strident voice is more 
adapted to the clangour of an Irish platform, than to the 
dignity of the House of Commons. The difficulty has been to 
bring Mr. Carson and Mr. Russell to the terms of a compromise. 
But (he most amusing incident in the debate of Wednesday was 
Tim Healey’s public and scornful repudiation of poor Dillon. As 
everybody knows, Dillon is no statesman. His sole game is to 
play his own bat, and leave others to fall and flounder as they 
may. Immediately this Land Bill is introduced by Mr. Gerald 
Balfour in a speech of studied moderation, poor Dillon rushes 
over to Ireland, and denounces it as a ** rotten sham and a bare- 
faced fraud.” Finding he had made a colossal blunder- Hcaly 
and Redmond with their followers accepting the Bill as an “instal- 
ment,” a payment to account — Dillon has ever since been etidea> 
vouring to wriggle out of hit rash assertion. So on Wednesday 
Healy denounced him bitterly, and the split in the anti-Parnellite 
partv is more pronounced than ever. This was really the most 
telling incident of Wednesday’s debate. You know T. P. O’Connor 
of “Sun” notoriety, at least by name. An Irish adventurer of fair 
journalistic ability, he sics in the House of Commons as the 
nominee of the Irish rowdies of Manchester. He writes a daily I 
account of what transpires in the House for his evening paper, the 
“Sun,” which, with the equally scurrilous halfpenny print, the 
“ Star,” represents all the venom and malignancy of ultra Radical- 
ism. In his account of Wednesday’s proceedings, the wily “Tty 
Pay,” as he is familarly called, says not a word about the Dillon- 
Hcaly scandal, but devotes several paragraphs to what exist in 
his own brain, and nowhere else, to rumours of Mr, Russell having 
thrown up the subordinate position he occupies in the Govern- 
ment, as Parliamentary Secretary to the Local Government 
Board. 

The Lords passed the resolution as to the Suakin force last 
night by a majority of 5a. 

The “Times” gives them a good setting down in its leading 
article, and points our how the hereditary Chamber has lost a 
golden opportunity, of asserting itself as against the popular 
Chamber. 

Mr. Balfour caught a slight chill on Saturday and his place as 
leader of the House has been temporarily filled by Mr. Chamber- 
lain, much to (he chagrin of Tay Pay, Harcourt, Morley and others 
of that ilk. Ill debate Mr. Chamberlain is a match for them all, 
“jointly and acvcrally” as the lawyers have it. 

Socially, the event of the week has been the Garden Party at 
Buckingham Palace on Monday evening, when some 4,000* or 5,000 
people were present in an atmosphere that reminded one of Sep- 
tember evening in lower Bengal. The heat has been most op- 
pressive, but yesterday It gave wav to a total change in the direc- 
tion of the wind, accompanied by heavy rain. To-day yye arc 
back ligain to your September weather, close and muggy. 

Early on Monday morning there was what might have been 
a most appalling accident to the L. Sc N. W. Scotch 
Express. For some reason as yet unexplained the front one of 
two powerful engines left the line just after running through 
Preston station. It took the other engine with it, and the entire 
train. Fortunately the accident was attended by the lots of only one 
life. It it asserted the lots of life was reduced to a minimum 
owing to the extraordinary strength of the new carriages. The 
unfortunate traveller who forfeited his life was returning to his 
parents at Abeerdeen and on hit body being searched it was 
(build he had had the good Scotch prudence to take an insurance 
ticket (or i£i,ooo and two coupons of a weekly paper for another 
jCt,0Q0 each, so hit father and mother will procure >^3,000 by the 
untimely death of their son. 

On Wednesday, by a lingular coincidence, posthumous honour 
was being paid tatwo of the most illustrious of Oxford’s sons. 
Though wholly dissimilar in their personal idiosyncrasies, and in 
ilie impress they have made on the intellectual and moral life of 
Bugland and out all lands where the mother tongue is spoken. Cardi- 


nal Newman sind Dr. Arnold ire names that will live for all timrl 
Of the two, I cannot help thinking the greater living force belotige 
to Arnold. 

Men like Dean Lake, Lord Lingen and Mr. Bryce pay homage 
to the exalted gifts and graces of the Cardinal, the two former as 
representing those who came under his extraordinary personal 
influence as a teacher at Oxford, before his secession to Rome; 
Mr. Bryce as one of the most distinguished living represen- 
tatives of the two colleges that claim Newman,— Trinity and 
Oriel. But, as a living force the Cardinal must, to my judgment, 
yield to Arnold. You have only to c<mtrast the names of those pre- 
sent at the abbey, and at the oratory, to appreciate my contention. 
Actual pupils of the great Headmaster included the Dean him- 
scH^fBradlcy) Dean Lake of Durham, Mr. Seton-Karr (wellknown 
in Calcutta not only as a distinguished member of the Civil Service, 
but the real fin/ et origo of all the mischief entailed on poor 
Mr. Long by the publication of the famous “Nil Darpan,” 
the Bishop of Gii)raltar, Admiral Blake and Sir Gardner Engle- 
heart. There were many others present belonging to the Rugby 
of later generation, but all indebted to the magic influence of the 
great Teacher as passed on bv hii successors and their colleagues. 

And so Arnold’s influence will be reflected to the end of time. 
Dean Bradley’s words may well be quoted ; “ We arc paying honour 
to the memory of the great Christian Reformer, as we may well 
call him, of the whole life of our English public schools, whose 
influence, direct and indirect, is felt far and wide. Even now 
that influence was felt in schools that were ancient and famous 
when Rugby was as yet unfounded or little known. It is felt far 
and wide in schools that owe their very birth, it may be said, to 
the effect, direct at»d indirect, of the work of Arnold.” 

I add some words from the Stmdari\ “The world is still large- 
ly governed from Eton, Harrow, Winchester and Rugby ; and 
the man who moulds the young Englishmen of his genera- 
tion, and trains them in unshrinking courage, in lofty ideals, 
in love of crudi, and in the higher patriotism, is conferring 
more good on the human race than all the theologians of 
the Vatican, and ill the controversialists of the Sorbonne. 
Arnold taught hundreds of English gentlemen to be more gentle, 
more manly, more truthful, more just, more courageous than ever; 
and it is simply impossible to estimate the benefit he thereby con- 
ferred on his country, on the Empire, and on the human race. 
To Newman all the powers of intellect, and all the graces of style; 
but, Arnold may claim something higher than either or both- a 
passionate love of active virtue in a world conditioned at we know 
it, and an indefatigable determination to communicate this noble 
rage to others. That is the highest lot and nobleet fonction 
of man.” 

What a day it would be for India if you had a native Arnold in 
every province, directing and vtimulating the energies of your 
young countrymen so as to enable them to confer on their own 
Fatherland the priceless heritage bequeathed by Arnold to our 
public schools ! 

France, The attempt on the life of President Faure was the 
act of a harmless lunatic, and is of no consequence in itself. But 
the example is a very bad one when there arc so many wild Anar- 
chists ready at any moment to work confusion and diiaiter, as 
for example at Barcelona. 

An interesting event is the engagement of the head of the 
House of Bourbon— the Due d’Orlcans— to an Austro-Hungarian 
Archduchess. This marriage will bring the House of Orleans into 
relationship with the royal families of England and Belgium^ Saxe 
Coburg and Gotha and Bragauza. 

This morning’s papers announce the unexpected death of M. 
Edmond de Goncourt, at the house of his friend M. Alphonse 
Daudet. The publication of his will is looked forward to with im- 
mense interest in literary and artistic circles, as it is welUmown the 
brothers had determined to place their entire fortune, on the death 
of the survivor, in the hands of Trustees for the foundation of a Gon- 
court Academy, where illustrious litterateurs should receive pensions 
of >^300 a year. It was intended to be a sort of rival to. the cele- 
brated Horae of the Forty, into which admission is often granted 
to the undeserving, while illustrious names are boycotted, merely 
because of political or professional jealousy. 


DEBATE ON MUSSULMAN LAW IN INDIA. 

House of Lords-^Sission iSg6^ Monday ^ June 1896, 

Lord Stanley of Aldericy rose to ask whether the Sccrcfiry of 
State for India was aware of the alarm prevaiKng among the 
Mussulman subjects of Her Majesty in India, owing to a recent 
decision of the Judicial Committee of the Privy CouAeil in the 
case of Abut Faiz Mahomed [shale and othen wertm Attisomoy 
Dhar Chowdry and others, the efect of which wal id* abrogate 
an important branch of the Mussnlman Law^«i«% rhac ft- 
lating CO family vakfi, or the law relating 10 iJig crMioii^ 
benefeccions for the endower’i family, with* the rer^n Ibr tbe 
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; whether it w«i not the Act that the full enjoy- 
ifl'e|tt<9l' their law and religioui uiagei atid inflcicutions^ lo far 
as they* did not conflict with any iratucory enactmenr, has been 
giiaranteed to the Indian Muiiulmana by Her Majesty*! Pro- 
cUfflation f The Uw in question related to one of their most 
icherished ^ institutions! upon which depended the proipsrity of 
heir principal familicst which had rendered important services to 
the State in times of danger ; whether it was not ihe fact that 
iiumerons memorials had been presented to the Indian Govern- 
ment against this judicial decision ; and whether they have not 
prayed lor a declaratory Act declaring the validity of the law 
which had been held to be invalid ; and what steps the Govern- 
ment propose to take to redress the wrongs inflicted by this 
decUion of the Privy Council I The noble Lord said that he 
regretted having to differ from the opinions of the noble Lord 
(Lord Hobhouse), and he regretted having been told by him 
that he thought this question of vakis was dead, since it was 
as lively as ever in the Indian press, and the noble Lord might 
have remeinbered that ** the evil that men do lives after them.** 
The Notice on the Minutes had been prepared about last July, 
at which time memorials against the Privy Council judgment had 
been sent in to the Indian Govertimeiic. This Notice had been put 
on the Minutes in August and September last, so that there had 
been ample time for obtaining some of these memorials. He would, 
perhaps, be told that no memoriali had been received at the 
India Office. This was most likely, if they had not been asked 
fur, and after the notice last September, they ought to have been 
asked for ; and the India Office ought to be ready with an 
answer to the question as to these memorials. The Mussulmans, 
however, were not the only persons aggrieved by the attitude 
recently taken by the Indian Administration, with regard to family 
settlements. The Hindus also had reason to complain of a 
decision in what was called the Tagore cate. He had always 
felt the highest respect for the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, and he voted against, his inclination and against a Re- 
solution moved in 1S72 by the lace Earl Stanhope, and supported 
by the noble Marquess now at the head of the Government, on 
the occasion of the appointment of the lace Sir Robert Collier 
to a teat on chat Bench ; he had to voted because of the high 
opinion that was entertained at the time of the judicial capacity 
of that learned gentleman. He did not remember ever having 
read or heard of anything to diminish the judicial reputation of 
Sir Robert Collier during all die time that he sac in the Privy 
Council. During chat Debate in 187s the noble Marquess (the 
PriiQC Minister) had blamed the parsimony of Mr. Gladstone*! 
Government, which had given coo low a salary for the Privy 
Council Judgeships, and if die salaries then fixed were still 
insufficietit, he hoped Her Majesty's Government would make 
diem such as to secure a first-rate man for the next appointment • 
to the Judicial Committee. It might, however, be the case that 
since die fall in value of land and funds, the salaries of 1872 
might now sufficient. He could not help tiuiiki.ig chat «he 
decision of the Privy Council, to which he whs now calling at- 
tention, was likely to jeopardise die repu ration of the Judicial 
Committee. Some decisions might err from the Judges not being 
sufficiently informed on the subject before diem, bur in this case 
the decision quoted several very good audiorities, but only for 
the purpose of disregarding them. Syed Amir Aly was an autho- 
,rity before he became a High Court Judge at Calcutta. The 
judgment quoted from him frequently, and its reasons for ^dilFering 
with him vCere, to laj^ die lease, extraordinary. The judgment 
said 

“The opinion of that learned Maliomedan lawyer is founded 

as their Lordships understand it, upon texts of an abstract 

character and upon precedents very imperfectly stated. For in- 

itance, he quotes a precept of the Prophet Mahomed himself, 

to the eflPect that, ‘A pious offering to one's family to provide 
>*giinst their getting into want is more pious than giving alms to 
beggars.* ** 

Further on che|iidgmefic said 

“ These precMts may be excellent in tlier proper application. 
They may, for'^ught their Lordships know, have had their effect 
in moulding the law and practice of vakf as the learned Judge says 
they have." ^ 

This last sentence ought to have run as follows 

“ These precepts, as their Lordships very well knew, had mould- 
ed the law and practice of vakf." 

This point as to which the Court professed ignorance was proved 
by language. The judgment used the word *♦ Mahamcdan” 
instead of “ Mutaulmati" as to communities. He did not com- 
plain of this, since it was an ordinary English phrase ; but, 
as a matter of fact, the adjective “Maliomedan" was never 
used in any Mussulman country or language except with refer- 
ence CO, and to describe the law founded by the Prophet, which 
was named “Sheriatri Muhammadiych," so that Mahomedan 
law was. correct, and a Mahomedan community an incorrect cx- 
: pr^aiioiu. JBIesidei the precepta quoted by Syed Amir Aly, other 
•ayiigs tUa Prophet showed chat he rccomnteudtd chiaritjr to 


the family and dependents of a man in preference to more 
I distant poor, A book called “ Mishkat ul Musabih,", translated by 
Captain Mathews of the Bengal Artillery, and printed at Calcutta 
1809, contained this passage : — 

“ Abu Hurairah said a man came to hit Highness (to ask about 
alms and charity) and said, * I have got one dtrur’ ; he said expend it 
upon yourself.* The man said, * I have got another dinar* ; the 
Prophet said, * expend that upon your children.* The man said, 

* I have got another dinar*; he said, expend that upon your re- 
lations, your women, father and mother.' He said, * 1 have got 
another dinar*; the Prophet said, ‘expend chat upon your servaiMS.* 
The man said, ‘ I have got another dinar'; he said, ‘ you know 
best the condition of the person most worthy of it, and whoever 
you know to be so give it.' " 

This judgment of the Judicial Committee appeared to have gone 
wrong, because it failed to distinguish between gifts and vakfs. 
Gifts ill perpetuity, it said, were forbidden by Mussulman law ; 
that was true, but the essence of vakf was its perpetuity. The 
judgment quoted an opinion of Mr. Justice Farran which showed 
this. That Judge had described a settlement as 
“a perpetuity of the worst kind, which would be invalid on chat 
ground unless it can be supported as a vakfnaineh." 

The Privy Council judgment was very near arriving at a correct 
interpreratioii and decision when it declared : — 

“ Whether it is to be taken that the very same dispositions, 
which are illegal when made by ordinary words or gift, become 
legal if only the settlor says that they are made as vakf, in the 
name of God, or for the sake of the poor. To these questions 
no answer was given or attempted, nor can their Lordships tee 
any." 

This seemed to be a slur or a reflection upon Mr. Branson, who 
appeared before their Lordships in this case, and who could 
have answered this question if it had b;.‘ea put to him, and their 
Lordships ought to have seen the answer, since their j^udgment 
mentioned the law book “ Hidaya." This book was translated 
and published by order of the Bengal Government in 1791, 
and a new edition of it was published in 1870. This authority 

Mid (p. » 34 ) 

“All appropriation (or vakf) is not complete according to Hanifa, 
unless the appropriation destine its ultimate application to objects 
not liable to become extinct ; as when for instance a man destines 
its application ultimately to the use of the poor (by saying, I ap- 
propriate this to such a person, and after him to the poor), because 
these never become exrinct.** 

$0 that when the Judgment said— 

“ Their Lordships agree that the poor have been put into this 
settlement merely to give it a colour of piety, and so to legalise 
arrangements meant to serve for the aggrandisement of a family," 
Their Lordships appeared to have been ignorant of what was 
laid down in a law-book, that was one of the best known in India, 
and to have imputed to the settlors as a colourable regard for the 
poor, what was in fact a legal technicality. Whatever fault might 
be found with this judgment, the merit of great candour must be 
conceded to it. It stated that this Board in Ahsan Ullah’s case 
adopted the view of Mr, Justice ICemp to the eff;ct rhat provision 
for the family out ol the grantor's property might be consistent 
with the gift of it as vakf. It also cited the judicial opinion of 
Mr. Justice Amir Aly in Bikani Mia's case, a dictum of Sir 
Raymond West in the Bombay High Court, and a decision of 
Mr. Justice Farran in the same Court— all these contrary ro this 
judgment. Mention had often been made of those who were 
Plus RQyalUtes qite le /?«. In this case the India O Bee appeared to 
pose as a mire strenuous supporter of Mussulmin law chan the 
Indian Mussulmans or the Turks of Constantinople, by denying 
the legality of such vakis. The last time he was at Constanti- 
i riople, which was six or seven years ago, before these cases had 
arisen in India, he had heard of similar vakfs, or family appro- 
priations in Constantinople, and a few days ago he met a Turkish 
diplomatic agent who had cotifirmvl Hie existence of many such 
I vakis at Constantinople. Some writers said that Mussulman Uw 
was not sufficiently clastic, and chat it was only suited to primitive 
communities. The Indian Administration and the Privy Council 
Judges were in these cases endeavouring to deprive that law of 
the elasticity it did possess ; and with regard to the latter accusa- 
tion, all the malpractices of the Liverpool Produce Exchange were 
forbidden in “ Mishkat ul Musabiii," the book already mentioned. 
He had lately read a French historian's comment on judicial 
decisions during the reigns of the Stuarts, and their base subser- 
vience CO the Government. He thought chat a future historian 
reading the Privy Council judgment and the communication he 
had received from the India Office would iiiler similar pliancy on 
this occasion. For his own part he would be more inclined I'o 
impute obstinacy than pliancy to the noble Lord who had deliver- 
ed the jtidgmenc. But whether the legal or executive officials . 
in India were at fault in this matter, it would be easy to remedy 
it if the Secretary of State would order a Declaratory Act fo be ^ 
paiKd in the sense petitioned for iu some of the memorials* He 
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thought he hid shown (h«t the judgment of the JtxdtCinl Com** 
ratttee was not in accordance with Miissulman law, neither was 
it in accordance with CUriscian law. Wncri their Lordships so 
lightly dismissed the precepts quoted by Mr. justice Amir Aly, 
they m'ght have remembered that there was not much difrerciicc^ 
between them and the eighth verse of the fifth chapter of the ist 
Espistle of Paul to Timothy— 

“ But if any provide not for his own, and especially for 
those of his own hou.c, he hath denied the faith and is worse 
than an infidel.'* 

Perhaps, as St. Paul lived 600 years earlier, the Privy Council 
judges who thought the precepts of the Prophet too old, would 
think still less of St. Paul's precept. Perhaps thev would think 
that Gains, who lived lOO years later than St. Paul, was also 
too old. A case had, however, been decided this year in one of 
Her Majesty's Law Courts in London, by which a will leaving 
8 »mc thirtceti thousan 1 pounds to the poor had been upset. It 
was true that this was due to a technicality, bur the sacisfactioti 
with the decision had been general, because the testator had left 
five relations unprovided for, one of wlioni was in the workhouse, 
and two others on the verge of it. K: now came to the last two 
paragraphs of the Notice — questions addressed to the Under Se- 
cretary for India, as to what steps the Government of India would 
take. A correspondence had been going on in the MoiUm Chronicle 
of Calcutta, showing the interest taken in tiiis question. A pleader, 
Mehmed Mustafa IChati, had written a letter, dared May nth, 
frcHii the Vakil's Library, High Court, in the Chronicle o( May 
23rd last. This letter repudiated the views urged in another 
letter of Mr. fradut Ullah in the Chronicle of May 9th. After 
pointing out that for a Mussulman to propose to repeal Divitie 
law by human legislation would be apostacy, he ended his letter 
in the following words, and he entreated the noble Earl to give 
his attention to them ; — 

“ The vakf question, however, stands on a different footing, 
and its administration by our Courts has, to a great extent, certain- 
h bi!cn unsatisfactory. Even here our Courts profess to expound 
the Mahomedan law ; but we say ‘ No,’ this is not our law ; and 
vve l.ave now appealed to the Govcrnmetic to put our Courts 
right by legislation. But the difference in the two legislations 
proposed is that, while in the vakf question we want an Act con- 
firming the Mahomedan law disturbed by our Courts, Mr, fradut 
Ullah wants an Act disturbing Mahomedan law heretofore 
rightly administered.” 

These few words summed up the whole question. It would be 
preposterous if the answer were that the India Office could not 
interfere, after the S'creiary of State had interfered with the 
Governmeut of India in au unprecedented manner by a mandate 
to alter the Cotton Duties, in order to redeem the electioneering 
pledges which he had incautiously given to Lancashire, and by 
charging the cost of the troops sent to Suakin to the Indian 
Exchequer. 

riic Under Secretary of State for India (the Earl of Onslow) : 
It is the fact that full enjoyment of their law and religious 
usages and institutions has been guaranteed to the Mussulman 
poiMilation of India by Her Majesty's Proclam iiion ; hut the 
case to which the noble Lord has called attention was decided 
\n the Privy Council strictly in accordance with the Mussulman 
law. It was a case in which a remainder to the poor was 
inserted merely for the purpose of perpetuating a bequest to the 
family of a testator, and in accordance with the Mussulman law 
it was held by the Privy Council not to be valid. The noble 
Lord asks whether it is not the fact that numerous memorials 
have been presented against this decision. The India Office is 
not aware that any memorials have been presented, and it is 
quite certain that they were not numerous. It may be that 
the parties in this case, or those interested to maintain the legality 
of similar* settlements, may have presented memorials, hut no 
others are known of. The Government of India docs not pro- 
pose to take any stcos to redress the wrongs which the noble Lord 
imagines to have been iiiilictcd by the decision, and if any repre- 
bCMtaiion is made on the snhjccr it should be to the local govern- 
ment, who will be able to introduce legislation. 

The Lord Cliancrllor (Lord Halshury): My Lords, I cannot 
allow this occasion to pass without entering a protest against 
the precedent set by the noble Lord. It is quite within his 
righi, if he thinks proper, to ask Her Majesty's Government 
whether they mean to alter the law ; but to argue a judg- 
ment of the Privy Council— a matter over which, I may point 
out, your Lordships have no jurisdiction at all — and to use such 
language as the noble Lord has thought it right to use — namely, 
that the judges have altered the law, and that wrongs have been 
inflicted by their decision— appears to me neitlicr a decorous 
treatment of the highest legal tribunal of the land nor a very 
desirable precedent to set ; and further, it is not calculated, I thinks 
to add to the dignitv and impressions which the judgments of the 
Prlv\ Council* make in those places where observations such as 
{jiuac o( the noble Lofd are likelv to do more mischief than good. 


■ ■ ■ - 

[** Hear heir, ! "] The noble Lord must assume chic rhri h the 
liw, because when' once a decision hit been given by rhe highest 
Court of Appeal it becomes the law of the land. Tlienefore, the 
noble Lord's course should be to alter the law and not to make 
observations on the character of a judgment which may do* no 
little harm iti the country afFcctcd.[ “ Hear, hear 1 "] 1 want to 

say this, further, that when the noble Lord examines the judgment 
and comments upon it and reasons with it he is in this difficulty. 
I am making this protest because 1 was not a party to this judg- 
ment. If I had been I should have refused to* have said t word, 
and 1 do not suppose that any one of the learned Judges sitting 
in this House who were parties to that judgment would 
condescend to argue with the noble Lord whether their judgment 
was right or wrong after they had once delivered it. [ “ Hear, 
hear!”] They would cell the noble Lord to look at the judg- 
meat and read it and — may I add ? — understand it— [lan^h/er 
and cheeri\ — before lie comments upon it. 

Lord Stanley of Alderley said he iitideritood the noble and 
learned Lord to say that a decision of the Privy Council made the 
law. For that reason it was justifiable to ask that Her Majesty's 
Government should alter it. 

THET WONDBEED TO SEE hTmT ^ 

** / could not move a yard without help, / <:.«/# now walk for miles” 
Tneie IS cei'trdiiiy .1 veiy aii up neuveeii inerts two aute* 

me Its. VVlieii we see a ivii'i, oncaiise of illness, is unable to 

ninve a yard wuImui lieip, we do not expect in meet him on the rn.id 
and on f >(>t miles Imhii innii liieieufcer ; if indeed, we meet liini 
at all. .At le.i*t we sii nnd ir<l tn«‘se extrem^n, considered as within 
the exp-:iience of ilie sami //I c/t, and enclosed witliin a cniiiparaiiveiy 
brief period of 1101*^, .is •••nii-iiiiii^ 10 wonder at and ask qiiesiions about. 
And pe'tpk dtd W‘*nder at and inq>iiio hooiii it. M iny said the circuiii- 
siances r**ca»ied tiie a^e .»f miracle*, snpposeci to liavc passed forever 
away. Tne facts ( )in*fly set fottli in a letter from the man himselO 
aie as lollows. We m ly a«ld iii it Mi. Henry Jackson is a funner, well 
known and respected in Ins disii ici, and iiis case is familiar tu neigh- 
bours and fiiencU of Ins tlironginint liie vicinity, 

“ In the early p:iit of 1893,” says .Mr. Jackson, “ I began to feel weak 
and ailing. 1 vv,i<« inw 10 ^poits, and my bodily siteiigih seemed to be 
leaving me. Tnere w h a oad an ( n ntse ms ta*te in my mnuth , my 
appetite, w«nch liad always been good, failed until I had no real desire 
for food wiiatevei, and after eating I nad muen pain at the chest and a 
fulness Hionoil the .sines. My .stonmeh alw«iys fell hurntng hot^ nod I 
had a gnawing pain at tlie pit of it, 

** I remained in tin* genei a*i .condition, until August of the same year, 
when 1 was taken woise. My legs began to swell, and ibetimaiisiii 
set in all ovei me. more p nticulaily in the hips and back. No local 
treatment had any efifect upon It. It grew wnrse and worse, until I 
was 110 longer ame itt rise from my cnair witiimit as*istance. In iiutii, 
I ' had no power over myself, and louf-cinot move a yard without help. 

*’1 suffered so witit mere pam I coiiid not lie in bed,, and for 
over twelve months I never had my clothes off, 

Dui mg till* tim»i 1 wa« aiiended day and niglit, being literally 
unable tn do anytiiing of imp ortaifce for myself. All the sleep I got 
was taken in naps and snatches while I w«is bolstered up in my usual 
place til an esay chair. Uoder the terrible strain of the pain and loss 
of proper rest my neives Dioke down so that any uncommon event 
in the house or noise vvas more than 1 could bear. My heart was very 
bad, and thumped until 1 could scarcely stay in the chair and 
endure it. 

•* Tnc doctor who h.id ch»rgenf my case said my condition was 
critical. H- s-iid that my In igs and liver were badly affected, and 
that 1 hao linghi’s disease of the kidneys. Still his medicines did 
me no good, and afier attending me ten months he said he could do 
no more foi me. 

“I then got a doctor from Bolton to see me, and he held out hfit 
slender hopes of my ever getting any belter. 1 thought the same^ 
and so did all wlio saw me. 

In October, 1893, daughter, Mrs. Dickinson, of Bolton, told 
me noMT she had o eo bcnefiied by taking Mother Seigel's Curative 
Syuip, and ilmughi it imghi possibly lieip me. I had small f.iiih, but 
mere could be no barm m trying. S'» we sent at once’ 10 ML Pare, 
the chemist, m Find Road, Bolton, for enough to dettffle whether 
It would do me good or nor, After taking it a short' time I was belter. 
I could sleep better, and had some appetite for fond, and wIiAl I ate 
agreed with me. This was hopeful and cheering indeed. 

** 1 kept on with tlie Synip and it acted woiidei fully with me. The 
worst symptom* abated, and ! gained strength. Soon all the water in 
my legs passed off, and the rheumatism troubled tpe but little. Srill 
using ibe Syrup, my condition cmitinned to improve in every respect, 
until 1 once mor- stood on mv fp»»t, and felt like a man of this world. 
I cun now walk for miles and liave nn pain. All my friends think as 
I do— that niidei the cirrnmstances my recovery w.as iim'hing shnrt 
of maiveliruis. You are ai libeity to publish this stateinenr, and refer 
any iiiicrested person* to mn. (Signed) Henry Jackson, Pewfti HiH 
Farm, Cnichetli, near Warrington, Ociofier 9111 i895'’' 

No words of ours ran add to the rmivincing force of Mr. Jitksort’s 
plain statemenr. His disease w;«s originally and radicnliy'nf ' the 
digestion. The attack was sharp and profound, and developed into 
the resulting conditiniis he so well describes. He may not lmv« 
Blight's diseas**, but that he was diierily pingressing towards ibat 
fatal malady there is no dnnbi. The effect of Mother S»*lgel*s SyrOP 
III hi.s case only serves to show afresh its rare and letnark ible power. 
Scarcely is so great a victory m be looked for from any • inidicitie. 
Yet the facts are nndeniable. We coitgratnlaie Mr. Jackson on hi* 
escape frhm a danger which was niudi more serrous than* enu be 
probably imagined. 
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9. PAS8BX & 00., 

Manufacturers, Imparters, Repairers and 
Tuners ofXH ao/ts of (fj^rinoniiiufj, Oraans aud 
Pianos, &c., 50, Gplootollaili ^Veet, Calcutta, 
import materials direct from England and 
Ijiiarartlee tlie best w nlcmanaliip and finish ; 
are the express mnniifacturers of 
SaraswaU Flute : 

Box Harmoniums 3 octaves 3 stops, i set of 
reed, Rs. 35 ; 3 octaves, best qi^lity, R^. 40 ; 
3 octaves 4 stops, 3 sets of reed, Ra. 75. 

Organs, Folding Harmnnimns, Table Har- 
nioninms, &c., always ready for sale ; orders 
executed promptly. 



Masic for the Million I 

BEEOHAM’S 

MUSIC PORTFOLIO. 

We regret to announce that owing to 
the run on the above having exceeded 
our expectations, we are absolutely and 
completely out of stock, not a single 
number remaining for such as were not 
wise enough to order early. The Pro- 
prietor of 

“BEECHIM’S PILLS” 

has never been known to disappoint the 
Public, and we have accordingly re- 
quested him to send out a further ship- 
ment of the Portfolios which is due 
here in September. It is request- 
ed that all orders should be regis- 
tered at an early date, as the Portfolios 
will be forwarded in rotation, and no 
further quantity will be available when 
the ilecond shipment is sold out. 

* G. ATHERTON & CO., 

3, New China, Bazar-street, 

' CALCUTTA, 

Sole wholesale Agents for India, 
Burma, and Ceylon for — 

THOMAI BBEOhXm, St. Helens, 
Lancashire. 

PROPRIETOR OF 

BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


TEXT BOOKS IN ENGLISH. 

Bv SARADA PRA.SAD BANERJEE. 

ENGLISH* PREPARATORY 
COURSE 

FOR-ard Ci.ASS. 

INDIA READERS NO. 8 

For 4tli Class. 

The above are approved by the Central 
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F. H. SKRlMa. I.C..S., 

(Collector of Gusto n.s» Cilniit i, now Off,,'. 
Coinmissioner, Coittagong Division.) 


Tlie V'llii'ii*, unif >r n wifli M •ok’^rjee's 
Travels and Vom^es in Bemfil, c iniisti of 
•iiorf* than 500 o ig-s .1*1 I c nuains 
PORTRAIT OK THE DOCTOR. 

DKDiCAnoN (r . SirW. W. H inter.) 

HIS LIFE STORY. 

CORRESPONDENCE OF DR. S. C. MOOKIiKJEE. 
Letters 

to, from Ard.igli, Col. .So- j.c.. 
to Atkins iii the late Mi. K.F. r., C.S. 
to B inerjee, B ihn Jyonsli Cnmider. 
from B ineijee, the late Revtl. L)i. K. .\f. 
to B.ineijee, B-ibu S nod ipr.i'v.id. 
from Bell, the late Major Ethans, 
from Biiaddaiir, Chief of. 
to Binaya Krishna, Raja, 
to Chriu, R II Bihidnr .Ananda. 
to Ciiaiterjee, Mr. K M. 
from Clarke, Mr. s.EJ. 
from, to Colvin, Sir Anckl and. 


to. 

frool D iff-frin and Av. 

1 , the M irquis of. 

from Ev.ins, ih- Hon’bl«* S' 

r G itli II H.P. 

to 

G inguli, B ioii K s.ii ) 

M III III. 

to 

G i ise, B ibn N ibf» K 

' <seo. 

to 

Gnosli, It ib'i K ill pill 

isanna. 

to 

G'ahani, Mr. W. 



from G*iffio, Sir Lepel. 
from G'liia, B.iOii Siroda Kant, 
to Hall, Di. Fiiz £ iwHid. 

from Home, Mr. Allan O. 

from Hunter, So W. W. 

to Jenkins, Mr. Elw.ird. 

to J'liig, ihe I He M iwah Sir Silar. 

to K iigot, M*. Paul. 

from K tight, tiie late Mr R »hert. 

from Ltnsdowoe, the .Mtrqiis of. 

to Liw, Knmtr K'istodas. 

to Lyon, Mr. Percy C. 

to Mahomed, Moiiivi Syed. 

to Mailik, M.. H. C. 

to M irsioii, Miss Ann. 

* from Mehta, Mi. R. D. 

to Miira, the late R ija Dr. R ijendril ila. 

to M tokerjee, late Rip D ikninaranj m. 

from Mooketjee, Mi. j. C 
from M'Neil, Pr«>feisor H. (San Francisco), 
to, from Mnrshidabad, luc Ntwm B iIm- 
door of. 

from Nayaraina, M ihamahopadhya .Vt. C. 
from Oshorn, the la'e C ilooel R ».iert D. 
to Rao, Ml. G, Veok ita Aop i. 
to Rao, the late Str T. M idh iva, 
to Ratiigao, Sir Widiain H. 
from Rn^eOeiy, E trl of. 
to, from R'intled‘»e, Mr. J unes. 
from Rnsscll, Sir W. H. 
to R'isV, Mr. G Sy imala. 
to Sastri, tlie Hon’hle A. Sishiah. 
to Sioha, B ihu Brahm itianda. 
from S’rcar, Dr. M ihendr.ilal. 
from Stanley, L >r(t, of Aiderley. 
from, to Townsend, Mi. Meredith, 
to Underwood, Captain F. 0 . 
to, from Vamhery, Professor Arinmius. 
to VenCHiaram miah, M*. G. 
to Vizianagrani, Mahar.ija of. 
to, from Wallace, Sir Donal i Mackenzie, 
to Wnod-M ison, the laie Professor J. 
LETTERS(& telegrams) of CONDOLKNCE, from 
Abdus Siibiian, Mouivi A. K. M. 

Ameer Hosseio, Hon’ble NawahSyed. 
Ardagh, Coloiial Sir J C. 

Baneijee, B ibu Manmathanath. 

Banerjee, R ti Bahadur, Suib Chunder. 

Barth, M. A. 

Betchamners, Mr. R. 

Deb, Bhou Maiiahar. 

Dutt, Mr. 0 . C. 

Dull, Babu Prusaddost, 

Elgin, Lord. I 

Gbote, Babtt Narendra K, 


Gbosh, Babu Kill Prasanna. 

Graham, Mr. William.. * 

Hall, Or. Fitz Edivard. 

K irid ic Vihiridis Desai, the Site Oe«van. 
Iyer, M*'. A. KrishnHS\va<ni. 

L unbert, S'r John. 

M ihoin**d, .M Hilvi Syed. 

Mur I, Mr. B. C. 

M'-.ter, B ibii Sidlieshnr. 

M >'>kerjee, R ij » P»iiy .M ihan. 

M » »kerjee, Bmn Siren Iri M ith. 

Mnrshid ib id. tn • M i w in B lii idnor of. 
Rmtiedge, Mr. J.imes. 

R >y, B ibii E. C. 

R ly, Bib'iSir-it Ch'inder. 

S loyal, Bibn Dniabnndlio. 

S ivitri Library. 

Tipper I, tli- B ira Tliaknr of. 

Vamb^ry, Piofessor A'minins. 

Vizianagram, the M lii iraj 1 of. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

After plying the expenses nf the oublication, 
the .surplus will be placed wnnily at the dii- 
Dos il of the family of the deceased man of 
letters. 

Orders to be made to the Business Manag- 
er, “An Indian Journalist, " at the Bee 
Press, I. Uckoor Dutt’s Line, Willington 
Street, Calcutta. 

OPINION ON THE BOOK. 

It is a most interesting recoid of the life of 
a remark ible man. — .Mr. H. B ibingion Smith, 
Private Secretary to the Viceroy, 5th October 
1895. 

Dr. Mookerjee was a famous letter- writer, 
and there is a breezy fresliness and originality 
about his correspondence which m ike it 
very interesting reading.— Sir Alfred W. Corfc, 
K.CI.B., Director of Public losiuctioii, Beiigal, 
26th September, 1895. 

It is not tliat amid me pressure of harassing 
official duties an E igiish Civilian can find 
either tune or opp irtnnity to p ly so graceful 
a tribute to the memory of a native personality 
as F. H. Skrine has done in his bingraphy of 
the late Dr. S imbnu Chunder Monkerjee, the 
well-known B-ngil j lurnaiist (C ilcutta : 
Thacker, Spink ind Co.) ; nor are there many 
who are more worthy nf being thus lionoured 
than the late Editor of Eei^ and Rayyet, 

We may at any rate cordially agree with Mr, 
Skrine that the story of Mookerjee's life, witb 
all its lights and sbi lowo, is pregn int with 
lessons for those who desire to know the real 
India. 

No week’y paoer, Mr. Skrine tells ns, not 
even the U niloo Patriot in its pabniest days 
under Knsiodas P il, enj lyed a degree of m- 
fiiieoce in any way approHChing that which w is 
soon attaineil by Reis and Ray yet. 

.A min »>f large heart and great qualiti- 
es, his death from pnenmonia in the early 
spring III the l ist ye ir w is a distinct an<l 
heavy loss to Indian jonrnilism, and it wis 
an admirable idea on Mr. Sknne’s part to put 
his Life and Letters noon record. — Tne Times 
oj India^ (Bomb.iy) September 30, 1895. 

I It is raiely that tlie life of an Indian journal- 
ist becomes worthy of publication ; it is more 
rarely still that such a life comes to oe written 
by an Anglo-Indian and a member of the 
Indian Civil Service. But, it has come to 
pass that in the land of the Bengali B.ibus, 
tlie life of at least one min among Indian 
journalists has been considered worthy of 
being written by an Englishman. — The 

\fadras Standard, (Madras) September 30, 
1895. 

File late Editor of Reis and Rayyei was a 
profound student and an accomplished writer, 
vvh() has left his tn iik on Indian journ.ilism. 
In that he has found a Civilian like Mr« 
Skrine to record the story of his life he is 
more ffirtnnate than the great Ktistndas Pil 
himself. — The Tribune, (Lahore) October 3, 

1895- 

Fur much of the biographical matter that 
issues so freely from the press an apology is 
needed. Had no buigraphy of Dr. Mookerjee, 
the Editor of Reis and Rayyei, appeared, an 
explanation wtmla have been looked for. A man 
of his remarkable personality, who was easily 
first among native Indian journalists, and in 
many respects ‘occupied a higher plane than 
they did, and looked at public affairs from n 
different point of view from theirs, could oot 
eqsuffered to sink into oblivioo without sbmo 
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REIS AND RAYYET, 


[August 8, 1896. 


Attempt to perpemute hi^ memory by the usual 
expedient of a “ liK" The difficulties common 
l«i all biographers have in this case been in- 
creased by soeci il circumstances, not the least 
of which IS til it the auih »r belonjjs to a differ- 
ent race from lue snnjea. h is true that 
amnn^i K'u^li'nmen theie were in my ailmire»s 
of the leal lied Docmf, and tint he on his side 
understood (he English character as few 
fartiiiners understand it. But in spite of this 
and his remarkable assimdition of Em^lish 
modes of thoii‘4ht and expression, Dr, Mo»iker- 
jee remameil to the l.ist a Br.ihman of the 
Brahmans— a conservation of the best of his 
inheritance that wins notliing nut respect aiul 
apptoval. In consequence of this, his ideal 
bto^raplier would have been one of his own 
disciple’*! with the s.ime innenied sympithies, 
and traine<l Ilk" him in Western leirning. U 
B ‘iiital h id produced snrii another m in as Di. 
M'lok^rjee, n was he wim slionld have written 


his life. . . 

Tne bioijriphv is warmly appreciative 
wKliont beinij needlessly laudatory ; it i{'ves 
on the whole i co.iuilete picture of the man ; 
and in tne bo-ik there is not .1 dull 

A few of ihe letters addressed to Dr. Moo- 
keijee are of siiicli minor imo irt.in^e that iliey 
iiiiijhl have been omitted with adv iiuaije, but 
n,>r a word of Ills own letters cnnld liave been 
spared. T » s iv that be writes idiom me Enej. 
Iisit IS to s iv 'vnat is sbiirt of the tinih. H's 
dirtion is easy .md correct, clear and siiaqjht- 
forw.ird, wiinoo'. Oriental Inxnriance or striving 
after effect. Perh ms he is never so charming 
as when he is laying down the laws of liteiary 
form to voting aspirants to faoie. The letter 
on page 285, tor instance, is a delightful piece 
of criticism: itisdelicite plain-speaking, and 
he accomplishes the difficult feat of telling a 
would-be t)'»et tint Ins prodociioos are not 
in the smallest degrr^e poetiy, without one 
may conclude, either ofreudmg the youth or 
renressing his aidoiir. 

For much more that is well worth reading we 
must refci readers to the volume itself. Intrin- 
sic illy it 1*1 u ryank worth bnvmg and reidiiig. 
—Tne (AHahab i<l) Oct. 5, 1895. 

rhe career of “An Indian Journalist” as 
described by F. H. Skrine of the Indian Civil 
Service is ex.ceedingly iiueiesting. 

Mo<»kerjee s letters are marvels of pure dic- 
tion winch is heightened by hts nervous style. 

The life has been told by Mr. Skrine in a very 
pleasant manner and winch should make it po- 
oular not only with Bengalis bin with all those 
who are able to apptcciaie merit unmaned by 
osieiiiatnm and earnestness unspoiled by 
harshness.— The AfukammuJiift^ (Madras) Oct. 

^ The^ work leaves nothing to be desired either 
in the wiy of comoleteness, impartiality, or 
lifelike portrayal of ch iracipr. 

Ml. Ski me deals wiiii his interesting subject 
with the unfailing instinn of the biographer. 
Kvery side of Dr. Mookerjee’s comolex 
cniracier ueuedwmi sympathy tempered ^ 
b\ discrimination. 

Mr. Skrine’s nirrative certainly impresses 
one witli the individuality of a remukahle man. 

Mook^rjee’s own leii»»rs show tliat he had 
n<u only arqnired a command of clear and 
flexible Englisii hut that he. had also assimi- 
laied ihil^tuidy unlepeodence of thought 
aiul character winch is supposed to be a pecu- 
liar pissessioii of natives of Great Britain. 
His reading and the stores of ins general in- 
formation appear to have been, considering 
his opportunities, little less than marvellous. 

t^iie of the first to express his condolence 
with the famdy of the deceased writer was the 
present Viccioy, Lord Eigm. Mookerjee ap- 
pears to have woo the affection not only of 
the dignitaries witli whom he came 111 contact, 
but also of those m low estate. 

The impression left upon the mind upon 
laying down the book is that of a good and 
able man whose career nas been graphically 
p(»rtraycd.— Ttie Englnhman, (C.ilcuiia) Oc- 
tober 15, 1895. 

The career of an eminent Bengali editor, 
who died in 1894, throws a curious light upon 
the race elements and hereditary influences 
“which affect the ci iiicisms of Indian journal- 
ists on British rqle. « ^ 

Tht ** Life and fetters of Ur. S. C. Moo- 
• kerjee.” a nooK just edited by a distinguished 
civilian iit Calcutta, takes us behind the scenes 

It if a arralive, written with insight and a 


complete mastery of the facts, of how a clever 
youth gradually grew into one n the ablest 
leader-writers 111 Bengal, and still more gradu- 
ally matured into one of tiie fairest-miuded 
editors that western education 111 India has 
yet produced. If the traio’ing and experience 
whicii develop tne journalist in England are 
sometimes v.iried, they seem in India xo have 
an even wilier range. 

But the olijeci of this notice is to show how 
a great Beng 1I1 journalist is unde ; spice for- 
bids us to enter upon his actual perform mces. 
Tiiey will Oe bumd set fortli at sufficient 
kiigtli, and witii irm di feiicny of expression, 
in Mr. Stciine's admirable in mograpti. It is 
char.icieristic of the noble service to which 
Mr. Skime belongs, that such i book should 
have issued from us ranks. Dr. M lokerjee 
was no opimusi. 0 le of liu onlliant speeches 
coulamed tlie following sentence India 
has neither tin soil nor the el isticity euj lyed 
oy young and vig nous com nutiiiies, but pie- 
sent the and rocks ait<i deserts of an effeie 
civiliz itioo, liardly stined to a sembl.mce iif 
life by a foieign occupiiion dozmg over its 
easily-gaimd advantages.” This was true of 
the pre-Mitiny lodii of 1851. If it is no 
longer true of the Q teen's Imiia of 1895. 
uwe It in no sm ill me isiirc to Indi in jourii iiists 
like Dr. Mookerjee who have l.ihouied, amid 
Home misrepresentation, to quicken the 
“ semolance n( life ’ into .1 living reality.— Tlie 
Times^ (Lmdon) October 14. 1895. 
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Ravikaj Nagendra Nath Sen, Physician, 
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THE MOSLEM. 

By EDWARD St. JOHN FAIRMAN. 
“ Mohamedans are fanatics 1 ” 

Those foolish, throughtless, Christians say, 
Who would embroil world’s politics, 

Hoping to prodt by the fray. 

In all creeds some " fanaticism” — 

E’en midst the Christians ’tis extant— 

Fur is there not the direst schism 
’Twixt Catholic and Protestant ? 

The staunchest Protestants protest 
’Gainst “errors” of the Romish creed, 
Whilst Catholics devout attest 
For such no absolution’s meed. 

Twixt Protestants and Catholics, 

With one the others heretics 1 
The others scathing doubt affix 
On statues, pictures, crucifix. 


The one the other disbelieves. 
Withholding any spmpathy, 

. And each with hope bis heart relieves : 

** For me alone Eternity I ” 

Tn Europe ’tis but verbal war 

Waged ’twixt Christians good and holy, 
But in the East ’tis different far — 

Often there ’tis fierce and bloody t 
If you scarcely can believe it — 

Although the truth I frankly speak — 
Just, if but for few days, visit 
Jerusalem in Easter week. 

But what you think fanaticism, 

With Turks is often precept true ; 

Their love for neighbour catechism. 
Which fear of God does them indue. 


1 much prefer such fanatics 
( 1 , as born-Christian, boldly say) I 
They havu no Christian pomp, nor tricks. 

But worship God in humble way. 

Devotion, Faith, Simplicity, 

Contrition, in the heart and acts. 

To pray for pardon, fervently. 

Is earnest Moslem creed — true facts 1 
' They spurn aside all outward show ; 

They sit not down to pray at ease, 

*Bitt stand, or bend the knee, or bow 
The brow to earth— and pray for peace. 

Jn fact, they seek to find God’s love-»- 
In Moslem hearts such thoughts e’er shine— 
They stand, and pray to God above. 

In Mosque, and not at ease recline 1 


And when they give their alms to poor, 

They, on real charily intent, 

Think not to write such acts on door, 

Nor publish as advertisement. 

They seek not hollow, wordly fame : 

Philanthropist, or Godly-man I 
Unseen, unknown, they hunger tame. 

Or clothe the limbs of neighbour wan. 

They wail not e’en for grateful smile, 

For Moslems say, with meekness calm : 

I do not seek your thanks the while, 

’Tis God who prompts me give the balm.” 

Their House of God contains no seats, 

For which alone the rich can pay ; 

The pauper there his prayer repeats 
As well, beside the richest Bey. 

(How Christian lords would ope their eyes. 

In England, in a Christian Church, 

If Christian, in a pauper’s guise. 

Should next them sit, or their coats smirch I 
But no such thing could ever be 
In England, in this Christian land ; 

God’s creature, when in poverty, 

Must not near mortal Dives stand !} 

But Moslems are devout and kind. 

Their God is God of rich and poor, 

And in their Mosque the rich you find 
With beggar pray upon same floor. 

They say : “All equal in God’s sight 1” 

And “ Poverty is not a sin I” 

And in God’s House no Turk would slight 
A Moslem poor clad, old, or thin 1 

The Turk needs not grand pomp all round, 
j No warmth, no pews, no cushioned seats j 

He says : “God ev’ry where is found !” 

In house or field, his prayers repeats. 

He leaves off in his work to pray. 

And not only waking, sleeping ; 

His law ; to pray five times a day I 
All his actions are in keeping. 

His Sabbath ne’er is business day 
To take his wage, or bills to pay, 

To soothe his mind he does not say : 

“ 0 , I’ll go to Church next Sunday.” 

Same prayers he says in Mosque, or out, 

His Sabbath day is no parade, 

AH ostentation he would scout ; 

“ ’Tis God,” he says, “ who has me made !” 

DEAFNESS. An essay describing a really genuine Cure for Deaf- 
ness. Singing in Ears, &c., no matter how severe or long-standing, will 
be sent post free.— Artificial Ear-drums and similar appliances entire- 
ly superseded. Address THOMAS KEMPE, Victoria Chambers, 
19, Southampton Buildings, Holborn, London. 


Suitcribirs in the cot\ntry an nquesUd to remit by postal money orders, if possible, as the safest and most convenient 
medium, particularly as it ensuns acknowledgment through the Departments No other receipt will be 
pven, any other being unnecetsary and likely to cause confusion^ 
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“ I pary to God, and God alone, 

I do not seek to have man’s praise ; 

1 to my God for sins atone ; 

Cjn man do aught to heaven to raise ?” 
He ever prays for God’s good will, 

And never thinks of business first, 

To make his gain, and pockets dll. 

And leave his prayer to God — the last. 
As God is good to let him live, 

To breathe His air, to work, or play, 
'Tis not too much for him to give 
His God one prayer five times a day, 
He answers first his God’s command, 

He e’er obeys high Duty’s caU, 

Then works, or follows plcasurFs band, 
But bows to Will of God in all I 


Turk with affection e’er behaves 
(Such is SMcred law of Koran), 

He treats those servants you call slaves 
With same kindness as his children. 

If Moslems have so many wives, 
Allowed to them by creed and law. 

In Europe there are many hives 
Whence often wasps the honey draw. 

The Moslem will not cast foul eye 
On other Moslem’s child, or spouse ; 

To spoil their joy he would not try. 

Nor faintest jealousy arouse. 

As ’tis with him, so neighbour’s home 
Is sacred to each Moslem good ; 

“A neighbour” is a neighbour wh un 
He’ll tend, or e’en supply with food. 


He always finds the time and place 
His sacred duties to fulfil ; 

He lets no false excuse efface 

His homage due to his God’s will. 

Whate’er the Christians fondly say 
About their’s as best religion, 

The Turks can tesich them how to pray 
In pure meekness and contrition. 

They spurn no beggar in the street, 

They practise charily demure ; 

They give to man their bread and meat 
And throw it not to pigs impure. 

They never pilch ” to poor their pence ; 
They never pass iinhelp’d the blind ; 

They ne’er to grey hairs give offence, 

But practise charity in mind. 

They always have a gentle word 
To give to poor, infirm, or old ; 

No Income Tax does right accord 
To turn their poor into the cold. 

Alt affliction has their pity. 

** Misfortune,” they most rightly say, 
May befal in cv’ry city. 

And strike us all, though rich to-day. 

If such my lot, then how should I 
Consider unkind word or deed ? 

1 should feel the same acutely, ” 

The fervent Moslem says, indeed. 

The Moslem can true lesson give 
Of Mercy and of charity. 

And all can vouch, who midst them live. 
For Eastern Hospitality. 


Jerusalem is Christian home, 

But guarded by the Turkish troops, 

And oft when Christian pilgrims come 
Their rage against each other swoops. 

At which the Turkish soldiers smile, 

Rut strive such anger to appease ; 

And though the Christian Turks revile, 

They need those Turks to keep the peace. 
E’en in the Holy Sepulchre 
Oft Christian frantic feuds arise, 

There the Ciinstian love of lucre 
Does oft the fervent Turk surprise. 

Fur Christians often squabble there 
O'er Romish candle, or incense, 

Or drop of holy water, where 
All should pray with deference. 

Although ai,M''rca ev’ry year 

Do Moslems,M^>o’i$arids e’en, appear, 

No feuds ’iwixi " ' m we ever hear ; 

They go to - «^not fight and swear. 


Wnen adverse fortune visits him 
He’ll share with any other one. 

And leave him not in want, e'er grim, 
With family to starve alone ! 


Then why throw yoiirscolf prolific ? 

O, Christian reader ! pause and muse i 
Such IS the “ Moslem fanatic,” 

But Moslems smile at your abuse 1 
London, 7th May, i8Q6~24th Dulkaada, 1313. 
-•The Islamic Worlds June, 1896. 


WEEKLYANA. 


A 4631^ carat Burma ruby, the largest ever cut, was bought in at a 
London jeweller’s sale recently for ;£io,ooo. A I carat blue diamond 
fetched j£75o, and a 140 grain black pearl, once belonging to Queen 
Isabella II. of Spain, went up to 437-10. 

La France Miliiaire speaks of a new balloon, the invention of Lieu- 
tenant-General Von Zeppelin, for military campaigns. The inventm 
has discovered a material impermeable to the gas. The balloon 
has the shape of a cigar, and can be propelled at the rate of 4t 
feet per second, by screw propeller^ driven by a Daimler motor,. It 
^will be possible now to make an aerial voyage of several days’ duiatiou 
with a weight of 37J^ cwt. 

• • 

Siberia is proving a Canada to Russia. It is rich in gold, silver, coni 
graphite and other minetais. Coni can be picked up on the very road 
near Nerchinsk. The same district is also full of silver. Iron is 
plentiful near Nikolaefsk. There is extensive breeding and rear- 
ing of fishes in the Amu. The Russian kerosine oil threatens to drive 
out all others, Indian nr American, from the Indian market. Baku, 
the centre of the trade, on the west of the Caspian Sea, is assum- 
ing an importance, unrivalled by any of the kerosine trade centres. 
The bed of the Caspian abounds in petroleum. In comparison to it 
the supply from Burma or Assam is insignificant. 

♦% 

The following is an official report of the foreign and IndiWiTminerai 
oils : — 


Imports of kerosine and other, mineral oils. 

1888- 89 gallons 39,851,885 Rs. 18,612,803 

1889- 90 „ 53‘39a»58 .» 24,788,265 

1890- 91 „ 54,335,275 n .23,622,192 

1891- 92 ” 58,109,283 „ 23.681.405 

1892- 93 “ 67,085,968 „ 26,902,640 

In Burma there are large and productive oil works at Yenangyaung 
and at Akyab, the output in 1892 having been over 8,00,000 gallons. 
* * Petroleum is said to have been worked in Burma for upwards of 
2,000 years, and there appears to exist an unfailing supply ia many parts 
of that province. Much of the oil is of very high quality and can be 
burned in lamps even in its crude state. The only wells that are at 
present worked on European methods are these of Messrs. Finlay, 
Fleming & Co., at Kodiing, but operations have not as yei been ex- 
tensively established. There is, however, a wide field for capital and 
enterprise in the working of the petroleum of Burma, and the highest 
expectations may be entertained of the future of this kidustfy.’' 

# 

Nikola Tesla has found that eaposafe of the bead loa pesrerful 
X radiation produces a general soothing eflecti with a sfosalion of 
warmth in the cerebral lobes aitd a fendeiKy le ileep» 
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The following account of M. De Goncourt’s will is given by the Paris 
correspondent of a London paper : — 

‘‘The will of the late M. Eltnond de G'rricoiirt, whose rerniins are to 
. he buried to-morrow in the M intm irtre Cemetery, was opened, yester- 
d^ryi Rt the house of M. Alphonse Dander, at Ctiamprosay. It 
f^ppoiots M. Alphonse D uidet and M. Ld »n Henniqne as executors. Uy 
his will M. Edmond de Gmconrt be^^ liis relatives to respect liis last 
vrithes. If he leaves them nothint;, he says, it is becaine he knows 
they are in no danger of findinjj themselves in want. It is for that 
reason he appoints M \f. Alphonse D mdet and Leon Hmniqne his 
nniv“rsal legatees and executors, and that he charges MM. Roger 
Mirx and Deizant with the w »rk of dr iwing no the catalogue of his 
collections, and to direct, with the aid of MM Dumont and Feral, 
tne experts, the liquidation of his estate. Tne will provides that his 
jjriods and chattels shall be disposed of by auction at six sen irate sales 
-.-first, a sale of books ; second, Japanese nirio^iti^s ; third, pictures, 
drawings, and engravings ; fourili, furniture ; fifth artistic oojects ; 
sixih, a sale of his bouse on the B mlevard de M inimorency at 
Auteiiil. 

A Certain number of legacies are first to be paid out of the prodnrr of 
th*se sales. Among them is one of five thousand francs to Mde. 
Eiemd? Daiidet, his god-daiighter, to complete the pearl necklace, of 
Which he presented to her the first pearl on the i>t lannarv last. 
There is also a legacy of fifteen hundred francs to Miie. Jeanne 
C'urpeiUier, also Ins god-d.iugiiter, for the purchase of lace on her 
marriage. Certain curiosities are bequeathed to various persons. 
The ‘ Venus,* by Falconet, is left to Pnm ess Mithtide, and a bronze 
Stork to Madame Alphonse Dandet. His old sei vant, Pelagie, is 
provided for with a life annuity of f»»riy-eight pounds. The will ilien 
deals With the De G incourt Academie, which, faithful to the promise 
he made to his hroitier, he creates with the bulk of his property. 

The Academie is desiiued to aid young 111311 of talent. Politicians, 
the nobility, poets, and functionaries are to be excUnled from this 
Academie, which is to be composed of ten life memb-rs, to be renewed 
by the vote of the m ijoniv of the siirviving members. In the case 
of any member of the De G nicouri Academie ever becoming a 
jueniher of the Academie Frainja'se his natne is to be struck off the 
list of the members of the former institution. Right of the ten 
inenibers are designated in M. E luion l de G mcourt’s will. Tiicy are 
MM. Alphonse D indet, Huysmans, Mirbean, Rnsny senior, Rosny 
junior, Henniqne P. Marguentle, and G. Gtffiny. E ich 0/ the ten 
members of the De Goncourt Academy is to receive a life annuity 
of six thniisand francs per annum out of the interest produced by the 
capital to be realised by the liquidation of his estate. 

The will also provides five thousand francs for an annual prize to be 
awarded by his Academicians to the author who they may consider 
has during the twelvemonth produced the best novel or work on 
history, aesthetics, erudition, or tlie best bonk of tales. M. Edmond de 
Goncourt expresses the hope that his A<^^demiciaiis will call the 
t\\x\\VA\ \iv\i% K\\t Prix de Goncourt, Lastly, M. Edmond de Goncourt 
entrusts to his old servant Pelagie the duty of carrying the complete 
manuscript of xht Jout nal de Goncourtio \\h solicitor, Mdtre Duplan. 
That gentleman is to deposit it in the National Library, where it is to 
be kept for twenty years be/ore being published as a whole. In the 
case of the National Library refusing the deposit, M. Rdmond de 
Goncourt says in his will he relies on his friend, A’pbotiSQ Daudet, |q 
place the manuscript in honourable and safe keeping,** 

f 

e e 

The Glasfiow Herald q\ nth July writes 

“There has just died at Rugby a lady who knew Warren Hastings. 
She was Mrs. Powleit, graod-daughler of Sir Charles Wheeler, Bart., 
of Leamington Hastings, Wai wick-hue, and was horn m 1799. 
great uncle was a ipember of the Snprenie Council in (ndia late in the 
last century, and liis widow’s house m Park L^'>e was a place to 
which many Auglo'lodians used tn resort. Iiwis there that, when 
quite a girl, she saw Warren H istiogs. Mrs. Powlett was the mother of 
Admiral Powlett, who was some moirhs ago run over by a vehicle at 
the lop of N’^w-street, and who subsequently brought a successful 
action Ih the Birmingham County Couit against the duver.” 

Oranqk coloured fiinnel shirts hive been recommended for the 
English troops in Egypti as yellow is a protection against the sun. 

• • 

The plan for spanning the Tigiis at Bagdad with an iron bridge 
^ooft. in length, has been approved of by the Tmkish Ministry of 
Public Wniks. 

• 

f ♦ 

I HE French Commission has repotted against a sliip can.al from the 
Atiantic to the Mediterranean on account of the enoiniots expense 0| 
2,000 to 3,500 million francs. 

Last week we gave the building regulations of the C<ilcuita Municipal- 
and pointed out how they have been found nugatory. 

II it be any help in the interpretation 'of the Calcutta Municipal 
Consolidation Act, 1888, we may mention that the Burma Municipal 
|Iilli introduced by the Hon’ble J. Wondburn, in the Viceroy's Legis- 
lative Council, on the 30ih July, at Simla, clears up the sanitary pro- 
visions in regard to buildings. We reproduce two sections of the Bill 

" 90. (i) Every person intending to erect or re-erect any building shall, 
If so required by a bye-law made by the committee in this behalf, — 

(a) give notice in wiititig of his intention to the committee, and 
W iubinit with sqcb notice--^ 


(i) a site-plan of the land ; 

(iii) a plan showing the levels at which it is proposed tn lay the 
foundation and lowest floor or plinih, and speciflcatioiis of the 
work to be constructed and the materials to be iMe<l. 

(2) Tne corninittee may at any time within six weeks thereafter, 
by notice in writiug, either prohibit the erection or re-erection of such 
building if deemedi ikely to be injurious to the inh ibitants of the 
neighbourhood, or give any directions consistent with ibis Act in 
respect of all or any of the following matters, namely 


(^) the free passage or way in front of the building ; 

{c\ the space to bts left about the building to secure free circulation 
of air .and facilitate scavenging and for the prevention of fire ; 

{d) the ventilation and drainage ; 

{e) the level and width of fiiundation, the level of the lowest floor 
nr of the plinth and the stability of the striictiue ; 

(/) the line of frontage with neighbouring buildings, if the building 
abuts on a street ; and 

the number and situation of the water-closets, latrines, urinals, 
privies, sewers, ventilating-pipes, cesspools, traps, sinks, sulliage-trays 
and wells : 


(3) If any bniMing is begun or erected or re-erected in contraven- 
tion of any such bye-law, prohibition or direction as aforesaid, the 
committee may, by notice in willing, require the building tube altered 
or demolished, as it iiiiy deem necessaryy 

(4) If any person, after delivering f’ans and specifications re- 
garding any building under siiD-seciion (y\ depirts, except under the 
orders or with the permission of the commitiee, from such plans and 
specifications, the conitniitee may, by nntice in writing, require such 
building to be altered or demolished, as it may deem necessary. 

(5) A notice issii'^d under sub-seciion (i) shall hold good only for 
SUCH time as the conimittee may by bye-law direct for each class of 
buildings. 

(6) Tne expression * erect, or re-rerect any building’ includes— 

('i) any 01 aerial alteiation or enlargement of any building ; 

{b) the conversion into a place for human habitation of any building 
not originally constructed for human habitation ; 

(^) the conversioti into lujre than one place for human habitation 
of a budding originally cousinicied as one such place ; 

{d) the conversion of two nr m ire places of hum tn habitation into 
a greater number of such places ; 

(e) such alteration of the inteiual .arrangjsments of a building as 
afficts an alteration in its drainage or sanitary arrangements,^ oc 
affects its security ; and 

(f) the addition of any rooms, buildings, out-houses or other struc- 
tuies to a building. 

91. (i) T*ie committee may by hye^law regulate, irv respect of the 
erection or re-ereciion of any building within the mnnicipality,-— 

(a) the materials to be used and method of construction to be 
adopted as regards external and party walls, roofs, floors, fire-places 
and chiiiineys; 

{b) the position of fire-places, chimneys,^ sewers, privies and cess- 
pools ; 

(c) the space to be left about the building to secure the free circu- 
lation of air and facilitate scavenging and for the prevention of fire ; 

{d) the ventil.ation and drainage j 

(e) the height and slope of the roof above the uppermost f^oor upon 
which human bein^^s are to live or cooking operations are to be 
carried on ; ^ 

(/) the number and height above the ground, or al^nve the next 
tower storey, of the storeys of which the building ipay consist ; 

(j^) the level and width of the foiind ation, the level of the lowest fljoc 
or plinth and the stability of the structure ; and 
(A) the means to be provided for egress from the building in case 

of fire : 

(2) If ill and during the erection or re-erectioti of any building any 
bye-law made under this section is contravened, the committee may, 
by notice in writing to be delivered witnin a reasonable time, require 
the building to be within the space of thirty days demolished or so 

altered as it may deem necessary : " 

The Burma Municipal Bill, 1896, like the Bengal Municipalities 
Bill, 1872, IS a m )del measure, and takes a wide survey of taxes 
and improvements for the present and the future. W® do not know 
how it will be received in Burma. Tne Bengal Bill had evoked much 
opposition, and, though oassed by the Bsngal Legislative Council, 
been vetoed by L'^i’d N nthbrook. Wuen Mr. Wjodburii moved for 
leave to introduce his Bdl, L)rd E gin, probably unnerved by the com- 
prehensiveness of the measure, was noi for passing it at Simla, and re- 
marked ” 1 understand that the intention of the Hon’ble M®*!^!)®!* i® that 
the Bill should now only be introduced and published, and should not 
be taken into consideratiou till the Council meets in Calcutta," 


The Chapter of Taxes of the Burma Bill is inexhaustible - 
fj 4 .) with the previous sanction of the Local Government,— 

“ (a) a tax on buildings and land not exceeding ten per centum of 
the annual value of such buildings and lands ; 

(^) a tax on lands covered by buildings at a rate not exceeding 
three pies per sqo Jire foot per annum ; nr, if the lands are covered 
by buildings of twOAir more storeys, at a rate not exceeding four pies 
per square foot per annum ; 

(ej a tax on lands not covered by buildings at a rate not exceeding 
ten ruppees per acre per annum ; 

(d) a tax on buildinga according to tbe length of 
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occupied by such buildings at rates not exceeding tbe (progressive rates 
specified in a schedule ;) 

(a) a tax nn households or families at a rate not exceeding thirty 
per ceniuii) per annum on the amount of the thathamedu-tax assessed 
upon each household or family ; 

{f) a tax, not exceeding five ruoees per quarter, on every vehicle, 
boat, animal used fur driving, riding, draught or burden, or dog, kept 
within the municipality or any part thereof; 

{g) a tax on private markets at a rate not exceeding five per centum 
of the net annual profits derived by the owners therefrom ; 

(A) a toll, not exceeding eight annas, on every vehicle and animal, 
used as aforesaid, entering the municipality and not liable to taxation 
ueder clause (f) : 

Provided that any person may compound for exemption from all 
tolls leviable in respect of any vehicle or animal under this clause by 
paying the tax which would have been leviable in respect thereof 
under clause {/) if the same had been kept within the municipality ; 

(j?.) with the previous sanction of the Local Government and the 
Governor General in Council, any other tax. 

(2) Only one of the taxes mentioned in clauses (a), (^), (c) and (ti) 
of sub-section (l) shall be imposed m respect of the same pioperty. 

(3) In this section * annual value’ means the gross annual rent for 
which buildings and lands liable tn laxition may reasonably be ex- 
pected to let, and, in the case of houses, may be expected to let 
unfurnished.” 

Over and above these, 

A Water-tax, a Lighting-tax, a Scavenging-tax and a Latrinc-iax. 

No limit is fixed for these taxes. There is only a general direction 
that no more is to be recovered than is necessary for the purposes of 
the taxes. 


NOTES & LEADERETTES, 

OUR OWN NEWS 
& 

THE WEEK’S TELEGRAMS IN BRIEF, WITH 
OCCASIONAL COMMENTS. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley has been commanded by the Q teen to 
intimate her desire that no celebration shall take place until she has 
actually reigned sixty years. The 60th year began on June 20. The 
Jubilee of her reign was held after completion of the 50th year. 


The Tsar and Tsarina have settled on a visit to Vienna at the end 
of August, and thence to Breslau, where they will meet the 
Emperor William. They will afterwards visit D irmstadt, Balmoral 
and Paris, where they will stay a week. The Pansiaiis are delighted 
at the idea of the visit. 


General Carrington reports that, owing to recent reverses, the 
Matabele are inclined to make peace. Fuller accounts of Colonel 
Plumer’s action state that it lasted seven hours, nod ' that Captain 
Beresford and the Mounted Infantry and Mixims, which he com- 
manded, were at one time completely surrounded by the enemy. 
Colonel Plumer then sent reinforcements, which routed the Matabele, 
who lost 30a men. Colonel Alderson reports that on the Sth instant 
his column carried .M ikonis Kraal at the point of tlie bayonet after 
an hour and a half’s fighting. The enemy lost two hundred killed, 
and many wounded. Captain Haynes, of the Engineers, and two 
privates were killed, and four wounded on the British side. This 
opens the road between Salisbury and Umtaii. Colonel Plumer^s 
and other isolated actions have completely cowed the Matabele, 
and the Impis in the Matoppo Hills are dispersing, whilst many 
are disposed to surrender. 


Negotiations between the Powers in regard to Crete have so far 
been without result, as they are unable to agree to any practical 
course. Greece, in reply to the renewed urging against the des- 
patch of arms and volunteers to Crete, states chat uhe is doing her 
utmost, but that the people are inflamed with the news of the 
recent massacres. During a debate in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Curzon said that Crete was a perfect powder magazine. He recognised 
the importance of preventing the importation of arms and men there, 
bat said that Great Britain was unable to give the Sultan the assistance 
of British fleet without the guarantees of a better government in the is- 
Uuid. He still hoped, however, that the contending parties would be 
tecoaciled, aud tliat^peace would be restored. The Ruisian press. 


condemns the attacks of the G srnvan press on U>rd S ilisbury for 
declining to take part in the blockade of the island, which, it says, wouUl 
be futile, unless applied equally against the Turks and Christians. 

The report current at Athens of the butchery of twenty-five Chrlst- 
i.aninndthe borniog alive of a priest in Crete has been Qonfirmed. 
How ? The ghastly tragedy is said to hive taken place at the monas- 
tery of Anapolis. 

The iiisiirgeut leaders in Crete have dissolved the Reform Committee 
formed by the revolutionary Government to promote union with 
Greece. 


The eclipse of the sun was obscured by clouds at the European and^ 
Japanese statio ns. 


An Italian cruiser has seized a Dutch steamer, the D’oelwyk. off the 
coast of the Erytlirea, with a cargo of rifles and ammunition on board,, 
ostensibly bound to Karachi. 


Intense heat prevails at New York. One hundred and twenty deaths 
have taken place from sunstroke and heat apoplexy iu five days. 


The Irish Lind Dill passed through Comnvittee in the House of Lords. 
L is understood that the opposition was broken owing tn Lord Salis* 
buiy ptivately threatening to reconsider his position if again defeated 
on an important amendment. The House of Comtnons has accepted 
the miuur amendments and disagreed on others. 

The Commons have appointed a Committee of Enquiry into the rules 
of the Chartered Company, and the Jameson Raid. The Committee 
will consist of fifteen members, including Mr. Labouchere. 


Advices from Madagascar slate that complete anarchy exists outside 
the French lines. The ctmntry is devastated by marauders. 

The Mission organized by the Blackburn Chamber of Commerce to 
develop the cotton trade with China, sails on the 22nd instant vid 
Vancouver, and will occupy three years. 


Lord WoUeley, who was inteviewed by Reuter’s representative, said 
he entertained the highest opinion of the fighting qualities and effi- 
ciency of the Indian Army, and that, moreover, when he published his 
views some years ago, he praised it in the highest terms, stating 
that English and Indian Cavalry combined cnuld easily ride over 
hordes of Cossacks. This opinion, he said, he still held, and he 
believed that for the purposes for which it existed the Indian Army 
was perfect as it could be. The extracts from his evidence before the 
Welby commission, which had been published in the presst were, he 
said, misleading. 

Lord Wniseley, in presenting the prizes at Shoeburyness, said he 
thought it would be an advantage if the magnificent Army of India 
could be represented on such nn occasion. 


Lord George Hamilton, in the House of Commons,, jfplying to a 
question by Mr. Barnes regarding the proposed amending nf the 
Bengal Tenancy Act, and asking for a return of the correspondence 
on the subject, promised an immediate reference to the Government of 
India and assured the House that the objections of the landlords 
and tenants to the proposed amendments Act, will receive the careful 
consideration of the Government of India. Replying to Sir Williarn 
Wedderburn, he said that he could not assent to the 8Mgg«»lh)n 
to appoint a select committee annually to report to the House upon 
Indian accounts, as such a committee would seriously interfere with the 
administrative work of the Government of India, and would moreover 
be expensive. 


Mr. Balfour, replying to several questions in the House of Commoosi 
said that the gravity of the situation concerning contagioue diseases in 
India was undoubted, and that as there was a dispute whether and how 
far it w.is due to the recent legislation^ Government would consider 
propriety of an enquiry to decide the controversy. 
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!tf tht HniiM at Commons, on Atig. 13, the Secretnry of State for 
India ^relented the Indian Budget. In doing so he eulogised the 
frugnHty and excellent financial 'control 'exercised by the Indian 
Government. He claimed that the adjustment of the cotton duties 
had placed the iudustries concerned on a footing of perfect eq«tality. 
He endorsed Sir Henry Bracken bury's testimony in regard to the 
efficiency of the Indian Army, and said that the India Council 
would not have agreed to the increasing of its reserve without the 
knowledge that the Native Army of India was fit to go anywhere 
and to meet any troops in the world (cheers). 

Any remission of taxation was, he said, impossible owing to the 
fiociuations nf exchange, and the reserve depending upon indirect 
taxation. The closing of the Indian Mints was an artificial 
makeshift, but it had achieved tne aims which the promoters 
had in view. He trusted that the delimitation of the frontiers 
would avert further expenses on frontier expeditions. He declar- 
ed that Indian railway policy was of a loo piecemeal character. 
The proposed annual conference of the Indian railway officials 
would do much to remedy matters. His lordship urged the 
necessity of developing railways in Burma. In dwelling upon the 
increasing acerbity of attacks of the Native press against the British 
rule in India the Secretary of State pointed out the remaikahle im- 
provement effected in Burma under the British rule. The debate on 
the Indian Budget ended in a desultory discussion on various matters 
including the combining of Executive and Judicial offices, the cotton 
sluties and railways. Lord G. Hamilton, replying to a question said that 
a change in the Executive and Judicial offices was a question which 
would involve great expense, but the Indian Government were gradual- 
ly working In that direction. It was intended, he said, that all the 
money voted for railways should be spent this year, and the same rale 
of outlay would be maintained for the next few years. Sir W. VVedder- 
biirn moved for the appointment of a select committee annually for the 
purpose of examining Indian accounts. Sir Henry Fowler and Mr. 
Baunagri opposed the motion, which was ultimately rejected by no 
against 36. 


The Lords have adopted the amendments of the Commons to the 
Irish Land Bill and have passed the Uganda Railway Bill. Parliament 
was prorogued on Aug. 14. 


Dr, Nansen has returned to Norway, having, it is said, reached 
four degrees nearer the North Pole than any previous explorer. 


The death rt announced of Sir John Millais. 


The Irish prisoners Daly, Devaney, Gallagher, and Whitehead have 
been released owing to ill-health. 

■ ■ 

Lieuten^J^T-GeneraL Sir W. K. EHes, KCB., Commanding the 
I'orces, Bengal, died at of cholera. It w.is an early morning 

attack, usually fatal. Doctors were called In at 9 and at 4 in the after- 
noon the patient was dead. Her M ‘jesiy, through her Equerry, has 
expressed to the Commander-in-Chief in India and her Army an 
India deep regret at the death. A command order by the Major 
General commanding the F<irces in Bengal says that mourning will 
be worn by all the troops in the comm m l, and fl igs halfmisted, for 
A period of 15 days that is until the 25th August iiiclu^ive. 


The heat this year in the Khyber has been excessive. Riiuhas not 
fallen for 3 mouths. The tanks are dry. In 25 days there h ive been 
M deaths from sunstroke, or one m every alternate day. In Cooch- 
B«har, the drought coniuues. The Pinia and neighhouniig districts are 
suffering much from the same cause. Tne weather is unusual f«»i August. 
Since last two weeks, there has been 110 rain; the heat is scorching, 
there it apprehension of famine, R tin has fallen in the Punjab, 
The Madras, like the Bombay, Presidency has had excess of rain. 
The Coleroon, a branch of the Cativery, ovei flowed its banks. The 
Krishna hat washed away a tract of laud. Tnere was a lamentable 
boet accident on the river in which as many as 200 persons lost 
their Hyes. While it was still io high flood, a new boat with aoo 
"ten was launched at Valve in the Sattara district. In mid stream it 
was caught by the current and carried do wo the streato about 


100 yards and was then upset, the river proving the grave of 
the 200 «xcepting 2 boatmen who safety reached the shore. On 
the whole, this year the mansoon visitation has been a little too severe 
in the peninsular area. Burma has shared a portion of the rainfall. Por- 
tions of the Burdwan and Hoogldy districts in the Bengal Presidency 
arc suffering from want of rain. The conversion of the Banka in the 
first into the Eden Canal has proved a boon in the present scarcity 
of water. The last two years, the villages on its banks suffered 
from drought and scanty harvest. This year, though the rainfall 
has not been sufficient, the villagers are enabled to irrigate their 
fields by the canal water. They resist the claim to sell the water 
and they have gained their point against Government in Ihc first 
court. Ill most of the placet where rain has not been plentiful, cholera 
has shewed itself. 

There was another firmation of a cyclonic curve, this week, at lha 
head of the B ly. The wind travelled through Orissa and Chota 
Nagpur and the Central Provinces. The monsoon in the Bap 
area has caused rain in most parts of Bengal, in portions of Burma and 
Assam. There were scattered showers in the N.-W. P. and the 
Punjab. The breeze along the west coast of the Peninsula was of 
moderate force. Tne east and the central Peninsula and Rajpootana had 
some rainfall. 


The Viceroy starts on his autumn lour on the 2nd of November, and» 
after visiting D^ilbi, Ulwar, Ajmere, O'lieypore, Jeypore, Bikanic 
Jodbpnre, B.iroda, Indore and Benares, will be in Calcutta at 9« ^*'^1 
on Thursday, the loih of December. 

The Government of India h-ave declined with thanks the offers of 
the seivice of their Imperial Service Corps by some of the NativU 
States for the Suakiii small war. Wiiat about Ihc Vizianagram offer 
of a lakh of rupees towards the cost of the Indian Contingent ? 

The telegram about the offer, by the Maharaja of Vizianagrams 
of a lakh of rupees towards the cost of the Indian contingent for 
the Suakin Expedition, is followed by the announcement that 
a suit has been filed, in the Madras High Court, for recovery of 
Rs. 2^,000 from the Maha»‘aja, for repairs done to his Admiralty 
House” at Aiyar. Tois is a mischievous piece of news, iniend®A 
evidently to discredit the Rija that he is not so liberal as he seems, 
or liberal at the expense of others or to the neglect of other more im* 
mediate claims 011 his charity and purse. 

The Lieutenant-Governor returned to Calcutta on Tuesday morning 
and left for Darjeeling the same afternoon. Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
leaves the Legislative Council to the members to deal with the amend- 
ment of the Bengal Municipal Act as they like. Either he has 
sufficient confidence in tuem, or he will exercise his full right of con- 
senting or not consenting to the Bill when passed by the Council. He, 
however, presided at a nieetiiig of the Countess of Dafferin Fund, 
Bengal Bi and), held at Belvedere, to consider a proposal to dispose 
of the Victoria Hospital and to purchase a site for a new one. 
The negociations not b*ing complete, no definite conclusion was 
arrived at. At that meeting an announcement was made of a dona- 
tion of Rs. 25iOoo by the Hon’ble Nawab Syed Ameer Hossein OQ 
behalf of Rija Pudmanand Singh. 

The Beh'ir fieruld and the Indian Chronicle at Bankipore 

says : “ The action of the District Biird and Municipality of Patna 
in coiiiributiiig R-. 15033 each lowirdsthe expenditure incurred on 
the occasion of His Excellency the Viceroy’s visit to this town has 
been pronounced by the Lical Goverumetit to have been irregular.'* 
Does the action of the Local G tvernment end with this expression 
of disapproval? If the m mey lias been irregularly or illegally spent, 
it should be refunded. Tne Presidency Commissioner had objected 
to municipal expenditure on addresses to the Viceroy at the Queen'g 
Jubilee. And now the Lieutenant-G ivernor has entered his protest 
against any expenditure in honour of the Viceroy. But are Bengal 
Municipalities precluded, by Uw, from honouring the Queen, the 
Viceroy or other distinguished personages? The Calcutta Act allows 
“contribution to the cost incurred on the occasion of any public 
ceremony or entertainment in Calcutta” with “the previous sanction 
of the Local Guvernmeiit.” Supposing the sauction of tbe lineal 
Government were asked by the Patna District and Municipal Bocrdc 
fur tbe expenditure, would it have been refused ? 
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Thb Chairman of the Calcutta Corporation has applied for six months' 
leave from the ist day of September next. Daring his absence, the 
Vice-Chairman will also act as Chairman. 


The High Court —Justices Messrs. O'Kiuealy and B tnerjee— have, 
on appeal, commuted to transportation for life the sentence of death 
passed by the Sessions Judge of M timensing, on one Gonesh Sheik, 
for killing his wife and one of his children, by smashing their heads 
with a thick piece of bami)oo. He had also aimed the murderous 
weapon at his younger child, when the brother of the murderer in- 
tervened. Gonesh had confessed to the Police that having dis- 
covered that his wife had an intrigue he had gone mad and was 
driven to desperation. Tiie Judicial C immittee of the Privy Council 
may have discovered that a wife’s unch istity in India is no bar to 
her succeeding to her husband’s property. Tne feeling, however, 
against such unfaithfulness is too strong in the country, and the High 
Court Judges, in the present case, recognize the feeling. Their order is : 

*'This is an appeal against the order of the Judge of Maimeiising, 
who convicted the appellant of murder and sentenced him to death. 
There can be no doubt about the propriety of the conviction. What 
happened at the time, and the statement of the accused before the 
Magistrate, would tend to show that he knew the conseonences of 
what he was doing. Then arises a question, on which we have had 
some difficulty, as to whether the extreme penalty of the law should 
be inflicted on this man, or whether the ends of justice would be 
met by the other punishment allowed, z/ix., transportation for life. It 
appears to us quite dear that at the time the murder was committe<i, 
the accused was acting under a strong delusion in regard to the un- 
faithfulness of his wife. The evidence of his brother, the statement 
to the chowkidar, and even the subsequent statement to the Magistrate, 
show that clearly there is no doubt that under a feeling of jealousy he 
committed the murder. Under these circumstances we think it is not 
necessary to sentence the accused to the extreme penalty of the law. 
We set aside the sentence of death, and direct that the accused be 
transported fur life, under section 367, I. P. C.” 


In the Police Court, a Criminal Bench sentenced to 6 months’ rigorous 
imprisonment a Mahomedan, for removing, without permission, from 
an eating house in Wellesley Street, a frying pan with a dozen chops, 
eating the chops and restoring the pan. He was arrested in the last 
act. The Magistrates made no allowance for the hunger that had 
prompted the theft, as it does not appear that the thief was an old 
offender. Six months’ hard labour for a dozen chops or a fortnight’s 
for each chop is too severe a sentence, unless the Magistrates sent 
him to jail for free board and lodging. Begging too for alms or 
bread is an offence and the Chief Magistrate sentenced an old Maho* 
medan for begging in the New Market to four days’ simple imprison- 
ment. There is a workhouse for European vagrants, but for other 
beggars— the jail is their home. 


The Hitabadi defamation case was taken up by the Chief Magistrate 
on Tuesday to be adjourned to Thursday, the 20ih. Mr. T. Palii with 
Mr. H. D. Bose, instructed by Babu Bhupendra N uh Bose, appeared 
for the prosecutor Babu Heramba Chandra Maiira, and Mr. B. Chakra- 
varti for the defence. ThtAwf'iia Bi\2(ir Pairik'i explains that'* the 
article alleged to be defamatory is a piece of poetry which was published 
in the issue of the Hitabadi of the 24rh July last. The poem in question 
consists of eleven stanzas; and the case for the prosecution is that 
under the pretext of addressing Kusum (flower) which is the name of the 
wife of the complainant, it refers to complainaru’s wife and makes 
inuendoes against her ch.aracter. Oae stanza, as transhited by a High 
Court translator, runs thus : ‘ Is the bee the only lover of the Kusum ? 
To-day on Ganapati’s neck ; to-morrow at Vishnu’s feel ; on another 
day on another god is her stay. Wnat manners and morals are these 
—what conduct I’ The next stanza runs as follows : ‘At every step 
do I see the misconduct of the flower. To-day the object of Upendra’s 
enjoyment ; to-morrow flt for Heramba. Seeing (this) whose ideas are 
not tainted? I know flowers are utterly worthless.*” The defence 
relics upon the various meanings of the several Bengali words in 
the original, and therefore asked the Magistrate to have with him 
on the Bench one or two Bengali Magistrates to assist him at the 
enquiry. There was opposition from the other side, but Mr. Palit had 
no objection to the proposal if he knew the names of the joint Bengali 
Magistrates. Mr. Pearson, at the outset, had informed the parties 
that this was a.flt case for the jury, and that he would send 
it up, a^r/Mfa case being made out. Mr. Pearson accepting the 
suggestion of the defence, there was a private consultation between 
the. Magistrate and the mo counsel When the Court sat again, the 


case was adjourned and it was known that Baboo Nobin Cliand Boral, 
an attorney of the High Court and of the directorate of the journal 
when it was staited before it passed to the present proprietors, would 
be the assisting or interpreting Magistrate. The prosecution i» 
believed to be an outcome of the Krishnaghar or the last Bengal 
Provincial Coiifeience, an under National Congress, and as our 
Congressists have kept many matters out of court, it is a wonder why 
the present still hangs Are. 

The Rangoon Chamber of Commerce have memorialised the Viceroy 
for a reform in the law touching settlement of disputes by arbi- 
tration otherwise than in the course of a suit. The existing* 
statute law on the subject is contained in Section 28, Excep- 
tions I and II., of the Indian Contract Ad, Section 2i> of the* 
Specifle Relief Act, and Sections 523, 524 and 525 of the Civil 
Procedure Code. Tnere are two classes of agreements to submit to 
arbitration. The first, dealt with in Section zSj Exception T, of the* 
Contract Act, is about future disputes, and the second, about disputes 
that have already arisen. Section 2 i of the Specific Relief Act 
enacts that “ no contract to refer a controversy to arbitration can be 
specifically enforced, but if any person who has made such a contract, 
and has refused to perform it, sues in respect of any subject which he 
has contracted to refer, the existence of such contract shall bar the 
suit.” This negative provision, the Chamber observe, is practically 
the only penalty for the breach of such a contract. Then, again^ 
the only agreements which can be filed under Section 523 nf the Civil 
Procedure Code are those which relate to disputes that have already 
arisen and not to disputes that may arise in futuie. Most of the 
contracts relating to purchase and sale of goods con*ain a clause to 
the effect that if disputes arise about the quality of the goods, or 
their quantity or measure, or other matters of a similar kind, they 
shall be referred to the arbitration of persons named in the contract 
nf sale or to be nominated by the Local Chamber of Commerce. A^ 
dishonest trader, buying under such a contract, may, under the present 
law, make the clause about arbitration a dead-letter. He has only 
to raise an objection, however groundless, to the goods. The seller 
I is not able to exact adherence to the agreement. He may institute 
a suit, but the Civil Courts, under the Specific Relief Act, are incompe- 
tent to order specific perform ince of the agreement to arbitration. It 
is the interest of the dishonest buyer to gain time and otherwise ham- 
per the seller. He is abundantly able to do this by remaining quiet. 
The seller has to fight out the matter jn » regular suit governed by the 
ordinary procedure which is very costly and which involves a lot of 
trouble. The R ingoon Chamber accordingly pray for an amendment 
of the existing law upon the same terms as those of Statute 52 and 53. 
Vict. cap. 49. The other Chambers of Commerce have been consult- 
ed by Government as to the desirability of such- amendment. It goes 
without saying that the Ringoon Chamber have spotted a real defect 
in the law. The Chamber’s prayer, however, does not go fhr enough. 
Section 526 of the Civil Procedure Code enacts that “if no 
ground, such as is mentioned or referred to in Section 520 or 52T, be 
shown against the award, the Court shall order it to be filed, and 
such award shall then take effect as an award made under the provi- 
sions of this chapter.” The meaning of this is that if objections 
betaken against the award, the party desiring to file it shall have 
to institute a regular suit involving expenditure nf both mojiey and 
time. There should be a provision to the effect that if*Bbjectioii 

The Indian Association for the Ooltivation of Science. 

Lectures by Babu Ram Chandra Datta, F.C.S., Monday, the 171k 
Inst., at 4-15 P.M. Subject: Occurrence, Source'', and Preparation of 
Hydrogen. Tuesday, the i8ih Inst., at 4-r5 P.M. Subject \ Physicui 
and Chemical properties nf Hydrogen. Tnursday, me 20ih Inst., at 
4-15 P.M. Subject : Occurrence, Sources, Preparation and properties 
of Oxygen. 

Lecture by Babu Rajendra Nath Chatterjee, M.A., Wednesday, 
the I9ih Inst., at 5-30 P.M. Subject : The Principle of Archemedee 
— Specific gravity, how to determine it. 

Lecture by Di. D. N. Chatterjee, BA., M.B., C.M., Thursday, the 
20th Inst., at 5-30 P. M. Subjects: The Protozoa. Coelenterata. 

Lecture by Dr. Mahendra L il Sircar, Friday, the list Inst., at ^ P.M. 
Subject : Expansion by Heat in detail. Co-efficients of Expansion ut 
Liquids and Gases. 

Lecture by Babu Girish Chandra Bose, M.A., F.C.S., M.lUA.S., &c. 
Saturday, the 22nd Inst., at 5-30 P.M., Subject: Morphology— lu- 
florescence. 

Lecture by Dr. Nilratan Sarkar, M.A., M.D., Saturday, the aand Init.f 
at 6-30 P.M., Subject : Histology— Epithelium. Endothelium. 

Mahendra Lal Sircar, m. d,, 

Aug. 15, 1896. Honoratf Stcritarjt*^ 
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be taken, the Court shall have power to deal with it. As a matter 
of fact, the absence of such a direction has made the provisions 
about private arbitration entirely nii((atnry in the case of contested 
awards. The repeal only of Section 21 of the Specific Relief Act 
will not afford adequate relief. 


REIS & RA WET. 

Saturday^ August 75, i 8 g 6 , 

THE RETIRING CHIEF JUSTICE. 

Sir Comer Petheram is about to retire from the Chief- 
Justiceship of the Bengal High Court. He leaves 
India with the best wishes of all who know any- 
thing about him. The bar give him a dinner and the 
public ill general hold a meeting in his honour. In 
that he is more fortunate than his predecessors in 
office. Though not as brilliant, as hard-working, 
and as jealous of the encroachments of Government 
on the powers of his Court as Sir Barnes Peacock, 
Sir Coiner Petheram, like Sir Richard Couch, 
looked with an equal eye on all. Without en- 
hancing the prestige of the Court, he gave proofs 
of a fearless independence in the discharge of his 
duties. In a country where it cannot be said that 
all is not race, where its people are continually 
struggling for superior political existence and 
are easily led into the belief, with unequal laws, 
of unequal administration of justice, it is no small 
praise to say that he takes no note of racial dis- 
tinctions. A British Judge is always expected 
to be a visible impersonation of the blind goddess 
that holds the scales evenly, regardless of conse- 
quences. Sir Comer Petheram fully came up to this 
almost universal notion of judicial integrity and 
impartiality. He brought himself to prominent notice, 
while he was Chief Justice of the Allahabad High 
Court, in what is known as the Laidman-Hearsey 
case. His severe but just denunciation of Mr. Laid- 
man’s conduct gave offence to the Government of 
the N.-W. Provinces. With the character of a 
civilian of Mr. Laidman’s standing judicially da- 
maged, British power, it was gravely argued, would 
come to an abrupt end in the N.-W. Provinces, 
if not all India. Sir Comer Petheram, although he 
applied nothing but the Indian Penal Code and the 
Indian Criminal Procedure Code and the principles 
embodiedjn the Indian Evidence Act, earned yet 
the reputation of a judicial firebrand whose love 
for the technicalities of Westminster Hall was 
dangerous to the time-honoured ways of British 
bureaucracy in India. It never struck those sapient 
administrators and journalists that a vindication of the 
majesty of the Law as against offenders in power 
would strengthen British rule in India more effec- 
tively than British bayonets. Sir Comer Pethe- 
ram came to Bengal with a reputation. His 
appointment in the Bengal High Court was hailed 
with delight by all who had heard of him. Within 
R few days after taking his seat he endeavoured to 
introduce a wholesome reform in the delivery of 
judgments. Judges in India seldom pronounce judg- 
ment on the conclusion of a trial, when all the points 
of fact and law involved and the arguments of 
Counsel are fresh in their mind. Instead, they allow 
^ considerable time to elapse and then a written judg- 
ment is delivered. This is opposed to the practice 
of Judges in England. It very often happens that 
Indian Judges do not deliver judgments till they 
forget everything about the case. In this, it is said, 
^here is considerable merit. C.>un3el seek to mystify 


and mislead. Accordingly, our Judges require time 
before they can regain equanimity of mind The 
impressions made by the eloquence of Counsel 
should be allowed to wear off before there can be 
thorough judicial impartiality. During the prelimi- 
nary proceedings relating to the impeachment of 
Warren Hastings, after the magnificent oration of 
Sheridan on the Begums of Oudh, the friends of 
Hastings moved that as the House was under the 
spell of the orator, the division on the motion should 
be postponed to the next sitting. This was allowed 
by Burke and others without any opposition. Sir 
Comer Petheram, however, with that common 
sense which has always distinguished him, did not 
allow much weight to this argument. Forensic elo- 
quence in India has become a thing of the past. 
The most successful Counsel in the Indian High 
Courts confine themselves to plain statements of fact 
and expositions of law without any attempt at elo- 
quence. Fluency is all that they aim at and their 
highest effort is the quoting of precedents. As a 
matter of fact, Indian Judges, however soft-hearted, 
are not exposed to the risk of being carried away 
by the eloquence of the bar. The reason, therefore, 
of their not delivering judgments immediately 
is inability or want of practice. All Judges do not 
come up to the standard of Sir Barnes Peacock, 
Sir John Budd Phear, and Sir Charles Pontifex. 
Sir Comer Petheram’s endeavour did not prove 
successful, like Lord Dufiferin s to induce the august 
members of the Supreme Legislative Council of 
India to speak their speeches instead of reading 
them. 

Among important cases that Sir Comer Petheram 
has disposed of in the Bengal High Court, the peo- 
ple are not likely to forget three. The first is the 
defamation case against the Pioneer brought by the 
late lamented Captain A. W. Hearsey. Persuaded 
that he would not have justice in any of the courts 
of the N.-W. Provinces, the Captain came to Cal- 
cutta, intent to take advantage of the very unsatis- 
factory state of the law relating to publication. Here, 
too, he experienced no small difficulty. In the Police 
Court, he had generously set free the printer and 
publisher and agreed to proceed against the editor 
only. When the matter, after some preliminary diffi- 
culties, went up finally to the High Court, the Judge 
who presided at the Sessions raised the plea that there 
was no proof of publication against the editor and 
directed the jury to return a verdict of not guilty. 

Captain Hearsey, failing in Calcutta, but no- 
thing daunted, tried Howrah. The Magistrate prov^ 
ed to him no better than the Judge of the High 
Court. The redoubtable hero made a third at- 
tempt. This time it was the metropolitan Police 
Court again. The offending paragraph was brought 
home to Mr. Allen, the managing proprietor of the 
Allahabad journal. The case was committed to the 
Sessions, and Sir Comer Petheram, who must have 
been moved to see how a subject of her Majesty was 
being baffled in his quest of justice, resolved to 
preside himself. It had become a scandal, for 
which the head of the judicial administration in Ben- 
gal could not but be responsible. The prisoner 
pleaded guilty and the Chief Justice ordered a 
heavy fine of Rs. 3,000, possibly to atone for the 
delay in the final order and the harassment the com- 
plainant had gone through. 

The second case is the State prosecution of 
the Bangabashi newspaper. This Bengali hebdo- 
madal had lost its head over the Age of Consent 
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ch iracteriseJ by considt^r ible sillin«s^. Sir Cliarles 
Elliott, moved by the desire of reading a lesson to the 
vernacular press, was instrumental in bringing about 
a criminal prosecution of the journ il. The ch.irge 
was nothing less than exciting disaffection against the 
Government of the country. The case was Iteard by 
tne Chief Justice with the aid of a Special Jury. Mr 
Jackson, who was Counsel for the defence, displayed 
ureat ability and citing pass.age after passage from 
Anglo-Indian journals published during a period 
of great excitement, showed that the Bengali 
had not indulged in greater license. Tlie Chief 
Justice’s charge to the jury, while laying down the 
law in a manner highly favourable to the cause oj 
authority, was, in other respects, a very fair 
almost a model of what a judici.d charge should be 
on such grave occasims. He refrained from en- 
lightening the jurors as to what his own opinion was 
regarding the articles complained of. It is true the 
jurors are not bound to accept the Judge’s opinion; 
still there can be no doubt that they are considerably 
swayed by it in returning their verdict. Few jurors 
have the courage to assert themselves against the 
presiding Judge. The jury in the “ Bangabashi” trial 
were not unanimous. The Chief Justice did not 
enquire what the verdict was that had been 
arrived at by the majority, and declining to act 
upon a verdict that was not unanimous, dis- 

missed the jury and orderecl the case to be brought 
up as a remanet at the next Sessions. The accused 
got time for deliberation. The Government which 
had worked itself up to fever-heat, cooled down. 
Peace-makers appeared on the scene. The prose- 
cuted journal apologised, admitting its peccancy. 
The apology was accepted. The accused escaped fur- 
ther trouble. It is said that there was no law under 
which the Chief Justice could refuse to accept the 
verdict or act upon it. 0<Kside the Presidency towns 
the law empowers the Judge- to reject a verdict 
if he does not agree with it. He should, m that 
case make a reference to the High Court which is 
to’dkl with it as an appeal. The procedure govern- 
ing the trial of criminal cases before the High Coiirt 
Sessions is different. The presiding Judge may, if he 
disagrees with the jury, take up the case again, 
with a new jury. Before, however, this is done, 
the verdict must be ascertained, for how can a 
I udge differ from a verdict unless he knows what 
it is ? In the High Court Sessions, the number 
of jurors, instead of being twelve, need only be nine. 
Then, again, unanimity is not at all necessary. 
'I he verdict of the majority is to be looked upon 
as the verdict of the jury. Sir Corner Petheram, 
by refusing to ascertain what the verdict of the majo- 
rity was, and by ordering a fresh trial, simply be- 
cause of the absence of unanimity among the jqror^ 
became instrumental in saving the accused, although 
his action was not, perhaps, in strict accordance with 
the established procedure. In serious cases. Judges, 
ill many civilised countries, decline to act upon ver- 
diets that are not unanimous. Sir Comer probably 
acted in conformity with the traditions of Westminster 
Hall without enquiring too curiously into the 

Indian law. , • a 1 

We come now to the third, »»«., the AssMsole 

pmreige cube, as it has come to be known. A Euro- 


native woman. I he case came up ueioic rt .. 

Bencli of live Kigli C)art. The two Ju Iges that 
composed it differed in opinion, the native Judg e 
maintaining that the evidence Was suffi::ient to just i- 
fy a conviction. Sir Comer Pethenm, after a careful 
review of the evidence, felt bound to support his 
native colleague. Thereupon the miscreant received 

his dues. , 

Few persons possess a kinder heart than bir 
Comer Petheram. In this respect, he reminds us 
of tlie late Sir Henry Harrison. Like Sir Henry, 
Sir Comer believes that bread is the highest neces- 
sity of life, and that no one should be deprived of 
bread on liglit grounds. Among several instances 
that we know, we shall mention one that is 
typical of the kindness that frequently temper- 
ed Sir Comer’s justice. A poor clerk m the 
Accounts Branch of the Original Side, guilty of a 
grave offence against offi:e discipline, was reported 
for dismissal. The Chief Justice, carefully coiisider- 
ing the matter, and taking note of the fact that it 
was the man’s first olifence. ordered degradation 
with mulct of pay for six months, after which a 
report was to be submitted of his conduct. To 
this day, though the order is dated four years back, 
no such report has been made, with the result that 
the poor fellow is still sufifering the inulct,-.a telling 
commentary on the difiference of spirit between the 
Chief Justice and the highly pampered native officeT 
whose duty it was to obey the ordor. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 

July *4. 

Imptriol Parlimint, On Friday evening, the 17th inatant. Lord 
Salisbury, a. Foreign Secretary, took an important departure in the 
House of Lords. ^Hitherto, pUpers dealing wiilh current contro- 
versial questioih between one or more of the great Powers, h^e 
been plawd on the tables of both Houses of Parliament in .0 dila- 
tory a^’asliion, that, wnen published, they ‘‘*1'' r 

real value. But, on Friday. Lord- Salisbury, with the consent of the 
Washington G'lvcrnraent, laid on the fable a most important cor- 
respondLcc that has been carried on for wme monrh, between 
Mr. Secretary Olncy, and our own Foreign Olhee. Lord Salisbury 
has throughout kept two points quite distant-- 

fa ) Our boundary misunderstanding with Vaneauela and 
n.) The general question of automatic •roitration on all 
pofitical differences that may arise between the United State 

"orthf 7 o*rmer point Lord Salisbury seems appargntly to be 
wiUing to allow the President of the United States to act as arbi- 
trator^between Great Britain and Veneauels. always excepting the 

crrLy that ha. been so long a part “f T. /il 

LssessiLs as to have led settlers there to acquire land and claim 
5 .. ftio ail the privileges of British citizens. In this contention 


7**1 of tp^or tedX quai um^berT b tiie two 


Governments, 90 as CO ensure » 4u.w., Jeliberate, judicial deciiion, 

and notone dictated by political passion, 

...mnl,. what iustice could vy: have expected from the &>vern 
ment^of the United States during the whirlvvmd of passioyro- 
S by President Cleveland's attitude in D.-cember ast-^*i' 

L it remembered, that owed its mcepiion, not from any 

desire to hold an even balance between Great Britain and Venezue^ j 
u I. xiirrated solely bv the exigencies of party conflict in 
United States ? Whatever may be the final issue of this 
ence every one may rejoice that it has paved the way for 
and ’more^ friendly and courteous understanding between Presi 
Cleveland and Lord Salisbury. 


anil nawamper prew notice., will *e aent poat irM ■yv 
^eayatemia, without doubt, the moat VicJiri*. 

the public. Addreae, Aural SpMinhM, ?▼* 

Street. Weatmioiler, London, 5 . W- • 
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The IrUh loind Bill, after many perils, appears at last to have 
reached the shore, and will ere long be seat up to the House of Lords. 
On the day of the royal wedding, the G^verameac was defeated, 
on one of the clauses, by 16 votes in a House of 170 members. 
It was a snatch division due to, the absence of so many members 
on account of the wedding. Later in the afternoon, in a H jusc of 
over 300 members. Govern meat had a majority of over 250. So 
if Mr. Balfour cares to replace the defeated clause he can easily do 
so, at the “ report’* stage, but possibly he may not deem it of 
sufficient importance. 

The Rojal ff^edding passed off with great eclat on Wedncsdjiy. 
Tuesday had been the hottest day of this very hot summer. The 
sun beat down on our pavements after the manner of an Indian 
May. Fortunately, the wind changed during the night, and 
Wednesday was delightfully cool and cloudy without any rain. All 
passed off well, and the demonstrations of loyalty to our gracious 
Sovereign and the father and mother of the bride were enthusiastic 
beyond all precedent, if we except the jubilee day. 

Jamtiods Trial is proceeding apace before the Lord Chief Justice 
of England with Baron Pollock and Mr. Justice Hawkins as 
colleagues. Sir Edward Clarke’s preliminary appeal to have the 
“ indictment quashed,” on some very narrow, technical grounds, 
was overruled by the unanimous decision of the Judges and the 
story of the raid is being told over again ad nauseam jiist as it was 
before Sir |ohii Bridge, the Cliief Magistrate of London. 

The Maharaja of Jhiltawar. The case of this unfortunate 
Raja was brought before the House of Commons, not so much 
out of sympathy for him, as for the opportunity it afforded two 

reptile” Radicals of wasting precious time that would other- 
wise have been devoted to the Irish Land Bill. One of the great- 
est mercies vouchsafed by the last general election was the 
relegation to private life of the notorious Temperance agitator, 
W. S. Caine. A pretentious plutocrat with nothing to recommend 
him but his money-bags, he sought to make himself an autliurity 
on India, by spending the winter in luxurious travel and abusing 
the missionaries as only quasi-devout plutocrats can. But un- 
fortunately though the electors of Bradford spurned him, he has 
a son-in-law in the House, by name Herbert Roberts. To him 
Caine committed the welcome task of wasting valuable lime at 
this late period of the session, and holding up the Governinent 
of India to contempt, because of its assumed indifference to the 
claims of justice and mercy. Mr. Roberts was seconded by Sir 
W. Wedderbura, who ought to have known better, and they secured 
the invaluable support of Dr. Clark. It turned out that not one 
of the three had studied the Blue Book containing the papers in the 
case. As Lord George Hamilton in his reply well .said, Here are 
three gentlemen who propose to upset the decision of the Govern- 
ment of India, and they do not know the elementary facts of the 
case.” Could political malice and malignity go further ? 

1 am aware there is a difference of opinion about this case on 
your side, but, assuming the accuracy of the Secretary of State’s 
facts, two points seem clear : the young man should never have been 
allowed to ascend the tnusnud^ and he ought long ago to have 
been sent to the right about. But so long as poor iiuman nature 
is what it is, you will always find men of the stamp of Roberts and 
Wedderburn keen to waste Government time in the House of 
Commons, so long as their political leaders arc in opposition. 

The new Indian loan has been a marked success, aiiliough it would 
appear the financial experts had anticipated even greater results. 

The Burma Railway is a gigantic underiaking in the hands of 
the leviathans of finance, the Messrs. RoihschilJ. The Board is 
a strong one, but I imagine investors would have been pleased to 
have everytl^ing left in the hands of the Rothschilds, only they for 
their own protection will be glad to have men of Indian experience 
to fall back upon for advice and guidance. 

Cuba and Crete divide the interest of the East and West. No- 
thing but international jealousies prevent Great Britain inter- 
fering with a strong hand. But were Lord Salisbury to put his 
foot down, France and Russia would immediately accept it as a 
casur bellL Meanwhile blood Hows. Christians struggle to strangle 
tiiC Mahomedan soldiery, and the latter retaliate as only Turkish 
mercenaries can. 

In Crete, there is still desultory fighting without any permanent 
gain to either side. 

INDIAN TROOPS IN THE SOUDAN. 

Ta the Editor of “ The Liberty Review!' 

Sir, — I had to shorten ray observations yesterday owiivg to the 
approaching hour for the division, and I am glad chat I did so, as 
it allowed more time for Lird Welby’s very useful speech. Will 
you allow me to complete what 1 wished to say f 

Only two arguments have been advanced in favour of a payment 
by lii.dia. First, precedents ;but the precedents are bad, because 
thay originated before the Act of 1858, and at a time when the 
Oovarnment of the day thought it right to get as much as possible 
I«om tbe Co^rtof Direerors, and before the exisience of the feel- ' 


ing that the people of India are our fellow subjects. This state 
of opinion was shown when, in 1857, the Ute Lord Elgin turned 
aside on his way to China to assist Lord Canning with the troops 
he was taking with him, and received much praise for so 
doing. N )W be W)uld have received no praise, but mucli bUmj, 
if he had shown any hesitation in assisting the Viceroy. Since 
1883 circuinHtanccs had altered very much ; there lud been a great 
change in public feeling with regard to increasing the burdens on 
India, and several Secretaries of State had pronou icc 1 against 
action such as that now proposed ; the Duke of Argyll had spoken 
with perhaps more force than the others, and Lird Northbrook’s 
speech against the increase of H)mi Charges in 1893 ought to 
have prevented him from twitting Lord K.-inberley with incon- 
sistency. Since 1883-84 the financial poiition of India lud become 
much worse : at that date the grass revenue of India was 71 
millions of Rx. ; in 1893-94 it had increased to 90 millions Rx. In 
no European country has there been during that period so large an 
augm.Mitatioii of aublic burdens as in India. It is stated thuthe 
increase ill the United Kingdom has been 14 per cent., in France 
13 per cent,, and in In In 35 per cent. Ph.’se figures arc taken 
by I Po )ru Association from the Statesmtn’s Year Book. 

During the past twelve yuri the Fimin; Insurance grants have 
been saspiUiled five times and twice curtailed ; the consumption of 
salt has diminisiied ; the revenue from opium has decreased ; 
ai nmistrativc reforms have been postponed ; and useful expendi- 
‘turc, su:li as fir education, curtailed ; yet in 1893-94 the Govern- 
ment granted como^nsition for loss by exchange to the European 
services, whose silaries arc still on the old footing previous to the 
overland ducc, and mire frequent furloughs. These figures justify 
the resistance of the Indian Government and the unanim>us opposi- 
tion of the English press, and the desire expressed by working men 
that England should not be guilty of this meanness. 

With regard to the precedents quoted, if most were furnished 
by the Liberal party, that would be 0ec4U)e the Liberals have been 
longer in power than the Conservatives. The precedent of 
Abyssinia was the worst, because India was not concerned whether 
King fncoiorc kept his missioriary prisoners or not ;afid Sir 
Stafford Northcote, candidly or cynically, excused it on the 
grou id of keeping the Bombay army in wind. Lord George 
Hamilton said of this precedent that there had been a risk in send- 
ing these troops awav from India, because it was only ten years 
after the Mutiny. Tncre is a fallacy in that supposition, since, 
ten years after the Mutiny, its failure and suppression were still 
fresh in men’s minds in India, while every year that elapses since 
1857 would dim those recollections, and mike it more possible for 
those who were discontented to think of another attempt. The 
precedent of 1885 was not a precedent, because the Indian Govern- 
ment was not consulted in time. 

The second argument used by the supporters of the Resolution 
is that India has an interest in the Siudan expedition. This has 
nor been proved, and the arguments for it are, as the Times says 
I to-day, narrow and far-fetched. Before discussing the interest of 
India in the Soudan expedition, it would bi necessary to establish 
that any one has an imercst in that expedition, ani that would be 
difficult. The Suez Canal and Egypt run ns real danger from the 
people of the Soudan ; the people of the Soudan b:ar no enmity to 
the Egyptians ; their enmitv is against the .British occupation. It 
has been* said that the principal motive for the expedition was to 
furnish an excuse for prolonging the occupation. Other reasons 
have been alleged, but they appear to be too futile to be worth 
repeating. If Egypt were restored to its own Government, Egyp- 
tian influence would gradually be re-established over the Soudan by 
peaceable means, and without bloodshed. 

What the country would most wisli to know is, who it is that 
his prrvetucd the G>vcrnin^nt from giving up its intention in 
deference to the very generally-expressed wish of this country, and 
to avoid discontent, or, as some speakers have said, disaffection, in 
India. Nobody believes that Lord George Himilton cares to main- 
tain this policy ; his boast on Wednesday of what he had done res- 
pecting the troops at Moinbassa disproves it ; and, if possible, it is 
very dcsriablc to exonerate the Secretary of State for India. The 
same may be said of the Prime Minister. 

The Times has hinted not obsciirelv that this must be due to 
some p'Tinaneiit clerk or clerks. Wreckers of ships have existed 
verv recently ; is it certain that the Givemment are iiotbein^ 
misled in order to wreck their reputation, and discredit them at the 
next elections? However that may be, future discredit is certain. 

There may be som: persons who would deny that this extortion 
would produce discontent in India. I have met one such, a dis- 
tinguished Indian civilian, who said they would nor be discontented 
unless stirred up by Europeans. When Indian civilians speak of 
Europeans they usually mean indigo planters and interlopers who 
give trouble to the officials. In this case :hc Europeans are the 
Viceroy and his Council, and the majority of the rank-and-file of 
the officials. That. they have not failed in their duty to India will 
allay rather than fan the discontent.— Your obedient servant, 

Stanley of Alderlxy^ 

July 17th, 1896. 
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^cttew ta the €t)itoc. 


DR. FirZEDWARD HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 

Sir, — I shall feci highly obliged if you or any of the learned 
readers ol your paper kiaily inforin uii tnrough its m:diu[ii where 
ill [iidia the following works of Dr. Fitzedward Hall are available 
for sale : — 

(1) (Dr. James R. Ballarityne’s) Lectures on the Nyaya Philosophy, 
(San'^krit and English. Revised edition, with a bibliographical pretacc.) 

(2) A Contribution tow.irds an Index to the Bibliography of the 
Indian Philosophical Systems. 

(3) A Rational Refutation of the Hindu Philosophical Systems, 
(translated from th • Hindi and Sanskrit.) 

(4) Benares, Ancient and Medieval. A Monograph. 

M. SlVARAMAYVA. 

Vizianagram, August 5, 1896. 

We can give only the place and year of publication : (1) 
iJenares, 1852 ; (2) Calcutta, 1859 ; (3) Calcutta, 1862 ; (4) Hert- 
ford, 1868.— Ed. R.isf R. 


APOLLO’S VENAL SON. 

Sir, --My attention having been directed by the kindness of friends 
to a paragraph that appeared in a contemporary of yoqrs, charging me 
with ignorance of the meaning of the expression “Apollo’s 
venal son” as applied by Bvron to Sir Walter Scott, permit me 
to reproduce, for the delectation of your readers, that gem of criti- 
cism and to reply to it, 

“ We read in a letter that appears in the columns of a contempo- 
rary : * The grear Sir Walter Scott himself was o len to the charge 
of offering work after work to the public without careful revision. 
Apollo’s venal son was the sobriquet he earned from Byron 
in his celebrated satire.’ We are afraid the writer has missed the 
meaning of the pnrase he quoies. * Venal’ never means ‘careless,* 

‘ hasty,’ or * slipshod,’ and Byron did not mian that Scott omitted 
to subject his works to careful revision. ‘Apollo’s venal son’ only 
means ‘ hireling bard,*— another phrase used in the same context. 
We do not, therefore, sec the purpose of the quotation, especially 
as the writer goes on 10 say, ‘ Of all calumnies, this seemed to 
Slick to him.’ A calumny is an undeserved reproach. If Byron 
penned a calumny, what can be its vaUc as an instruction and a 
guidance ?” 

Johnson said to a guardian complaining of the little progress his 
boy had rnj^de in the school the former kept for a while, — “ Sir, 

I can give your boy lessons. But I cannot give him a head.” To 
my critic also ( must reply in a similar strain,— “ Sir, I can only 
write, taking the utmost care to be perspicuous. I cannot give 
you brains to understand what I write.” Speaking of the slip- 
shod method of work for which Mr, R. C. Dutt is distinguishing 
himself, I referred to Sir Walter Scott. I wanted to convey, as 
delicately as possible, the fact that Mr. Dutt’s carelessness and 
haste would, in all likelihood, give a handle for the charge that 
he wrote for money. Look at my sentences, “The great Sir 
Walter Scott himself was open to the charge of giving work after 
work to the public without careful revision. ‘Apollo’s venal son’ 
was the sobriquet he earned from Byron in his celebrated satire.” 
The two sentences are independent of each other. The statement 
embodied in the first is n$t referred to as the direct cause of 
nut embodied in the second. There is a delicate insinuation 
which no reader of sense would possibly miss. A* *ny critic, 
however, happens to be a logician who can never write a paragraph 
<*r short article without his ‘firstlies’ and ‘secondlies’ and ‘ thirdlics* 
and ‘ fourthlics,’ &c., the sentences present an insurmountable 
difficulty to him. I know this class of men arc at sea when con- 
fronted with what is called suggestive writing. Nor do they : 
understand what is meant by delicacy of sentiment or statement. 
The omission to refer, in the case of Sir Walter Scott, to the love 
'll’ lucre as his motive, prompted as it was by delicacy, for I 
was speaking of Mr. R. C. Dutt whom I love and honour, is 
to men of this description a grave fault of stvle. We have more 
Holofcrneses and Fadladccns among us than we know of. 

My critic’s observations on my remark that “ of all calumnies 
this seemed to stick to him,” show that beneath the lowest 
depth of obtusencss there is even a lower deep. “Acaloraiiy 
i> an undeserved reproach. If Byron penned a calumny, what can 
OG its value as an instruction and a guidance ?” However un- 
deserved, a calumny, repeated from mouth to mouth, makes the 
existence of the calumniated a misery. .As my critic is believed 
to be making himself familiar with the Hindu Scriptures in his 
new zeal for orthodoxy (witness his vexation with Mr, M. M. 
Cl hose for the latter’s remark that Chaitanya had the qualities 
of a great statesman), may I cite the instance of the poor 
Solar prince Rama? None knew more certainly than Rama himself 
that the aspersions 021 the chastity of Sita for having accepted her, 
were calumnious. Vet he made himself and his noble wife miserable 
by baniihiiig her into the woods. The Yadava hero, Krishna, was 


above stealing the precious gem that had been worn by his 
u icle-in-law. Yet when the calumny was uttered by every mouth 
that he had murdered the wearer and appropriated the jewel, he 
was obliged to leave D.varka, enter the deep wools, go down into 
die nether regims, and liglic J^mvavat for recovering the lost 
treasure. Descending to secular history, did not calumny drive 
Byron himself, who affected an utter indifference to public opinion, 
fr>m his native land and keep himself aloof from it for the re- 
mainder of his life ? But I deem it an idle task to multipiy examples. 
Tne fact is, the utmost confidence in one’s own rectitude of purpose 
li no bar to the pain that well-directed shafts of calumny can and 
do inflict. In the case of Sir W liter Scott, the culumny uttered 
bv Byron stuck to him. I was for warning my distinguished country- 
man that a similar fate might overtake him if he persisted in giving 
careless works to the puolic. An inordinate love of lucre would 
be imputed to him and that calumny would stick to him and pain 
him and his friends. So a calumny may have an educational 
value upon the conduct of even the best among us. I think 
I can now write j^). E. D., without which my critic would not 
allow anybody to make his bow to the public and retire. 

S. C. Sanyal, m.a. 


THEY WONDERED TO SEE HIM. 

” / cotdid not move a y^ird without help. / cun now walk for miles'^ 

Tneie I- certainly H veiy .sii n p counust between these two state- 
nients. Wnen we a p^trson wn 1, oec.iuse of illness, is unable to 
iiMve ay 11(1 with mt help, we di not expeci to meet him on the road 
and on font miles finii) horn'', -ioini thereafter ; if indeed, we meet him 
at all. At least we sbnnid i(*<{ ird tliese extrC'ii^s, considered as within 
the experience of the sum- m tn^ and enclosed within a comparatively 
brief period of time, as so n *111101; t') won ler at and ask questions about. 
And people dtd wonder ai and inq iire aootit it. M my said the circum- 
stancet recalled the age of iiiiracle^, supposed to li ive passed forever 
away. Tne facts ( uiefly set forth in a letter from the man himself) 
are as follows. m ly add ih it M*. Henry Jackson is a f inner, well 
known and respected in Ins district, and his c ise is familiar to neigh- 
bours and fneii'ls r)f his ihrough'mi the vicnmy. 

In the early p iri of 1892.” s.»y«. Mi. Jackson, “ I began to feel weak 
and ailing. I w low m spirits, and my bodily strength seemed to be 
leaving ln^ fnere wh a bail an I ii iii-»eous taste in my mniith , my 
appetite, wnich had always been goo I, filled until I hid no leal desire 
for foo'i Whatever, ami after eating I had much pain at the chest and a 
fulness around the sides. My ttnui ich always felt burning hot^ and | 
had a gnawing pam at the pit of it. 

“ I rem lined in this general condition until Angust of the same year, 
when [ was taken worse. My legs began to swell, and rheumatism 
set 111 all ovei me. more pirticniarly in the hips and back. Ho local 
treatiiieiit had any effect upon it. |i grew worse and worse, until I 
was nti longer able to rise from my ch iir without assistance. In truth, 

I had no power over my'^i'lf. and cou^dnot move a yctrd without help, 

“ I suffered so with merepfv'H\\\i\\ I could not lie in bed, and for 
over twelve months I never had my clothes off, 

” Dniiiig thu iimt I w is attended day and night, being literally 
unable to do aiiyiliing of import mce for tnyself. Alt the sleep I got 
was taken in naps and sn oches while I was bolstered up in my usual 
place 111 an esay chiir. Under the temple strain of the pain and loss 
of pioper rest my nerves broke d'lwn so that any uncommon event 
in the house or noise was more than I could bear. My heart was very 
bad, and thumped until I could scarcely stay 111 the chair and 
endure it. 

“ The doctor who had charge of my case said my condition was 
critical. said that my lu igif and liver were oadiy aflTected, and 
that I h.id Bright’s disease of the kidneys. Btill his medicines did 
me no good, and after attending me ten monilis he said he could do 
no more for me. 

” I ilien got a doctor from Bolton to see me, and he held out but 
slender hopes of my ever getting any better. I thought the same, 
and so did all who saw me. 

** In October, 1893, my daughter, Mrs. Dickinson, of Bolton, told 
me how she had been benefited by taking Mother ijeigel’s Curative 
Syrup, and thought it might possibly help me. I had smallfaitli, but 
there could be no harm in trying. S » we sent at once tir^lr. Pare, 
the chemist, in Fold Road, Bolton, for enough to decide whether 
it would do me good or not, After taking it a short lime I was belter. 
I could sleep better, and had some .ippetitc fir food, and what I ate 
agreed with me. This was hopeful and cheering indeed. 

” I kept on with the Syrup and It acted wonderfully with me. The 
worst symptom-i abated, and I gained strength. Somi ail the water m 
my legs pas-ied off, and the rheumatism ironliled ms but liitle. Snll 
ining the Syrup, my condition continued to improve in every respect, 
until I once more stood on my feet, and felt like a man of this world, 
1 can now walk for miles and have no pain. All my friends think as 
I do— thai under the circumstances my recovery was iimhuig sli'*'i 
of marvellrnis. You are at libeity to piiolish this siniemein. and refer 
any mieresied persons to me. (Signed) Henry Jackson, Pewett nil 
Farm, Cnicheih, near Warrington, Ociohei 9th 189S'*' , 

No words of ours can add to the convincing force of Mr. Jackson* 
plain slHteinent. His disease was originally and radically of the 
digestion, The attack was sharp and profound, and developed into 
the resulting conditions he so well describes. H® may npt have nao 
Bright's disease, but that he was directly progressing toward* that 
fatal malady there is no doubt. The effect of Mother Selgel’i Syrup 
in his case only serves to show afresh its rare and remarkable 
Scarcely is so great a victory to be looked for from any medicine- 
Yet the fact* are undeniable. We congratulate M**- V** 

escape from a danger which lyae much murg ^erioui tUgn «ven he 
probably imagined* 
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8. DA88EX & CO.. * 

ManufACUirnrs, Repairers and 

Tuners nl all sorts of Harinonioiiis, Organs and 
Pi.anos, &c., 30, Colootollah Street, Calcutta, 
import materials direct from England and 
f;(iarantee the best w ukoiaoship and finish ; 
are the express manufacturers of 
Saraswaii Flute ; 

Bf>x Harmoniums 3 octaves 3 stops, i set of 
reed, Rs. 35 ; 3 octaves, best quality, Rs. 40 ; 
3 octaves 4 stops, 2 sets of reed, Rs. 75. 

Organs, Folding Harmoniums, Table Har- 
inoniiimt, &c., always ready for sale ; orders 
executed promptly. 



atxtw2r,!S:* ^ 

TMitlnK its flonvsnion into 
Fat. Suidl^ChainlatB. Si^ i 
staiBp fur pftmphiot. 

Botanic tfedieine Co., , 

8, New Oxford-streoti 
London, W.C. 


Mosio for the Million I 


BEEGHAM’S 



We regret to announce that owing to 
the run on the above having exceeded 
our expectations, we are absolutely and 
completely out of stock, not a single 
number remaining for such as were not 
wise enough to order early. The Pro- 
prietor of 

“BEECHAM’S PILLS” 

has never been known to disappoint the 
Public, and we have accordingly re- 
quested him to send out a further ship- 
ment of the Portfolios which is due 
here in September. It is request- 
ed that all orders should be regis- 
tered at an early date, a.s the Portfolios 
will be forwarded in rotation, and no 
further quantity will be available when 
the second shipment is sold out. 

G. ATHERTON & CO, 

3, New China Bazar-street, 

CALCUTTA, 

Sole wholesale Agents for India, 
Burma, an|^ Ceylon /or — 

THOMAS BSBOHAM, St. Helens. 

Lancashire, 

PROPKIEPOR OF 

BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


TEXT BOOKS IN ENGLISH. 

TTv SARADA PRASAD BANERJEE. 

ENGLISH PREPARATORY 
COURSE 

For 31 < I Class. 

INDIA READERS NO. 8 ^ 

FoR,4tii Class. 

The Above are approved by the Centri 
Text-Book Cornmittt'H, 

INDIA READERS NO. 2 

For 5tii Class. 

INDIA READERS NO. 1 

FoR6ih Class. 

These bonks are of remarkably simple styl 
J'nd quite suited to ludiaii students. 

P"‘ 14 annas. 

SPEOniBN PAPERS AND ANSWER! 

JJu uie English El 11 nice Course for 1897, 
To be had of 

S. K. LAHIRI & Co., 

Coil Square, Calcutta. 


Published on the r 6 ik September^ iSgj 
Price : 

Cash Rs. 5. Postage, &c. Ans. 4. Per 
V. P, P. Rs. 5 Annas 6. Credit Ri. 6. 


AJf INDUfT JOURNALIST : 

Life, Letters and Oerrespendence 

of 

Dr. SAMBHU 0 M00K3RJB3, 

late Editor of “ AV/j and Rayyet.^' 

BY 

F. H. SKRIME, I.C.S., 

(Collector of Cnsto-n*;, Cilriiitu, now Olfg. 

Commissioner, Chittagong Division.) 

The Volume, uniform with Mookerjee’s 
1 ravels and Voyages in Bengal^ consists of 
iiioifi than 500 pages and contains 
PORTRAIT OF THE DOCTOR. 

DEDICATION (To Sir W. W. Hunter.) 

HIS LIFE STORY. 

correspondence of dr. S. C. MOOKERJEE. 
Letters 

to, from Afdagh, Col. Sir j.c., 

to Atkinson the Late Mr. E.F.T., C.S. 

to Banerjee, B.ibn Jyotish Ciiuoder. 

from Banerjee, the late Revd. Dr. K. W. 

to B uierjee, B abu S nod ipr.isad. 

from Bell, the late Major Evans. 

fiom Biiaddaiir, Chief of 

to Bio.iya Krishna, Raja. 

to Chrlii, Rii B iliadnr Ananda. 

to Chatterjee, Mr. K. M. 

from Clarice, Mr. s.EJ. 

from, to Colvin, Sir Auckland. 

to, from Diiiferiu and Ava, the M irquis of, 

from Evans, ihe Hoii’ble Sir Gnffi.ii H.P. 

to Ganguli, B lOti K'san M ilian. 

to Gh me, Bibn Nabo Kissen. 

to Ghosh, B ibu Kali Pnisanoa. 

to Graham, Mr. VV. 

from Griffin, Sir Lepel. 

from Guiia, Babn S iroda Kant. 

to Hall, Dr. Fiiz Eiward. 

from Hume, Mr. Allan O, 


from Hunter, .Sn W. W. 


to 

Jenkins, Mr. Edw.ird. 


to 

Jnng, the Lite N iw.ib Sir 

Salar. 

to 

Kuighi, Mr. Paul. 


from Knght, tne late Mr. Robert. 

from Lansdowne, the M irqnis 

of. 

to 

Law, Kum ir Kri^todas. 


to 

Lyon, Mr. Percy C. 


to 

Mahomed, Moulvi Syed. 


to 

Mallik, Mr. H. C. 



to M irston, .Miss Ann. 
from Mehta, Mi. R. D. 
to Miir.a, the late R ija Dr. Rajendrilala. 
to Mookerjec, hue Riji Dakhiuaranj in. 
from Mookerjee, Mi. J. C. 
from M'Neil, Professor H. (S.an Francisco), 
to, from Murshid.ib.iil, the Niwab Bih.i- 
door of. 

from Nayaratna, M ihamahopadhya M. C. 
from Osborn, the hue C >l'»n-l Rineti D. 
to R.io, Mr. G. Venk.'ita Aop i. 
to Rao, the late Sir T. M idii ava, 
to Ratiigan, Sir William H. 
from Rosebery, Earl of. 
to, from Routled'^e, Mr. James, 
from Russell, Sir W. H. 
to Row, Mr. G Sy imala. 
to Sastri, the Hoo’ble A. Sashiah. 

to Siiiha, Babo Bralun inanda. 

from Sircar, Dr. Mabeodr.ilal. 
from Stanley, Lord, of Alderley. 
from, to Townsend, Mr. Meiediih. 
to Underwood, Captain T. 0 . 
to, from Vainbd.y, Professor Armiiiius. 
to Vencatarain.miah, Mr, G. 
to Vizianagrain, Mibai ija of. 
to, from Wallace, Sir Doiial 1 Mackenzie, 
to Wood- Mason, the late Professor J. 
LETTERS(& TELEGRAMS) OF CONDOLENCE, from 
Abdus Subhaii, Mouivi A. K. M. 

Ameer Hossein, Hon’ble Nawab Syed. 
Ardagh, Colonel Sir J C. 

Banerjee, B ibu Maiimatiianath. 

Banerjee, Rat Bahadur, Shib Chunder. 
Barth, M. A. 

Beichamoers, Mr. R. 

Deb, Babu Matmbar. 

Dutt, Mr. O. C. 

Dutt, Babu Prosaddoss. 

Elgin, Lord. 

Ghoie, Babu Narendra K. 


Ghosh, Babu Kill Prasanna. 

Graham, Mr. William. 

Hall, Dr. Fitz Edward. 

Hiridas Viharidis Desai, the late Dewan. 
Iyer, M**. A. Knshnasw imi. 

Lambert, So- John. 

M ihomed, M nilvi Syed. 

Mitra, Mr. B. C. 

Muter, Babu Sidlieshur. 

Mookerjee, R »j i Peuy Mohan. 

M lokerjoe, Babu S irend* i M uh. 

Miirshid ibad, the N iwali B ui idoor of. 
Routledge, Mr. James. 

Roy, Babu E. C. 

R »y, B ibii Sint Chunder. 

Sinyai, B ibu Diuabundho. 

S ivirri Libr.iry. 

Tippera, lb** B ira Th iknr of. 

Vainb^ry, Professor .\tmiiiius. 

Viziao igram, the M iti iraj i of. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

After p lying the expenses of the publu' in »n, 
the surplus will be pi ired wholly at tn»* dis- 
posal of the family of die lieceased min of 
letters. 


Orders to be made to the Business M m ig- 
er, “An Indian Journalist,” at the B^e 
Press, I. Uckoor Dun’s Lane, Wellingrou 
Street, Calcutta. 

OPINION ON THE BOOK. 

It is a most inieresiing record of the life nf 
a rem.irkable man.— .Ml. H. B ibingioii Smuli, 
Pi Ivaie Secretary to the Viceroy, 5th October 

1895. 

Dr. Mookerjee was a famous letter- wriier, 
and there is a breezy freshness and originality 
about his correspondence which m ik** it 
very interesting rea<ling. — .Sir Alfred W. Corft, 
K.CI.E., Director of Public Insuiciion, Beiii* il, 
26th September, 1S95. 

It is not that amid the pressure of harassing 
officiftl duties au English Civilian can dnd 
either time or opportunity to p ly so gracef il 
a tribute to the memory of a native oersonaliiy 
as F. H. Skrine has done in his biography of 
the late Dr. Simbhu Chunder Mookerjee, the 
well-known Bengal journalist (Calcutta ; 
Thacker, Spink and Co.) ; nor are there many 
who are more worthy of being thin honoured 
than the late Editor of ReU and Rayyet. 

Wft may at any rate cordi illy agree with M^ 
Skrine tliat the story of Mookerjee’s life, wiili 
ill its lighi-i an I sn idow^, n pregnant with 
lessons for those who desire to know the re d 
Indi.i. 

No weekly p iO'*r, Mr. Skrine tells ns, not 
even the H'ndoo P itriof in its* palmiest days 
under Knstodas Pil, enjoyed a degree of lu- 
fiiience 10 any way approacinng that which was 
sf)on attained by Ren and Rayyet. 

A man of large heart and great qualiti- 
es, his death from pueumouia in the eaily 
spring in the I isi year was a distinct .rid 
he ivy loss to Indian joiirnalism, and it w is 
an admirable idea nn Mr. Sknue’s p irt to p it 
his Life ami L-iters upon record. — Tlie Times 
oj India^ (Bombay) S'^ptember 30, 1895. 

It ss rarely that the life of an Indian journal- 
ist becomes worthy of publication ; it is mote 
rarely still that such a life comes to be writi«n 
by an Anglo-Indian and a member ()f the 
Indian Civd Service. But, it has come to 
pass that in the land of the Bengali Bibus, 
rhe life of .at least one min amoog loflrni 
journalists has been consuleretl worthy of 
being written by an Englishman. — Tne 
i\fadras Standard^ (Madras) Septeinbet 30, 
1895. 

The late Editor of Reis and Rayyet was a 
profound stuiient and an accompiisiied writer, 
who has left Ins m ilk 011 lodi.io jfinrn ilisni. 
In that he has found a Civilian like Mr. 
Skrine to record the story of Ins life he is 
nnire fortunate than the great Kristodas Pit 
himself.— The Tribune^ (Lahore) October 2, 

1895* 

For much of the biographical matter that 
issues 80 freely from the press an apology is 
needed. Had no biography of Dr. Mookerjee, 
the Editor of Reis and Rayyet^ appeared, an 
explanation would have bee 1 looked for. A man 
of his remarkable personality, who was easily 
first among native Indian journalists, and iu 
many respects occupied a higher plane chan 
they did, and looked at public affairs from h 
different point of view from theirs, could not 
be suffered to sink into oblivioD without some 
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fitiflnipt in perpetuate hi« memory by the usual 
expedient of a “ life ” The difficulties common 
t.» ;ill biographers have in this case been in- 
rre by Special circumstances, not the least 
•if wmcli !■« thit the author belongs to a differ- 
ent r.ic" from the subject. It is true that 
aoMiit: K igli'Umeii there were many admirers 
of the learned Doctor, and that he on his side 
nnler-nood the English rharacicr as few 
foreigners understand it. But in spite of this 
and ills remarkable assimilation <if English 
modes of thought and expression, Dr. Monker- 
ies remained tri the last a Brahman of the 
Brahmans — a conservation of the best of his 
nilienlance that wins nothing but respect and 
appiovil. In consequence of this, his ideal 
biographer \v uild have been one of his own 
disciples, with the same inherited sympathies, 
and trained like him in Western learning. If 
B-ngal had produced such another man as Dr. 
M mkerjee, it w.is he who should have written 

his life. . . 

Tne biography is warmly appreciative 
wiihont being needlessly laudatory ; it gives 
on 4 lie whole a complete picture of the man ; 
aivl in me book there is not a tiull page. 

A few of the letters addressed to Dr. Moo- 
keijee are of such minor importance that they 
iMiglu have been omitted with advantage, but 
0.11" a word of his own letters could have been 
si) ired. T I say that he writes idiomatic Eog- 
lisn is to s IV what is shorr of the truth. His 
diction IS easy and correct, clear and stiaigkt- 
foi ward, without Oriental luxuriance or striving 
after effect. Perhaps he is never so charming 
as when he is laying down the laws of literary 
form tevvoong aspirants to fame. The letter 
on page 285, for instance, is a delightful piece 
of criticism : it is delicate plain-speaking, and 
he accomplishes the difficali feat of telling a 
w *old-be poet that his productions are not 
in the smallest degree poetry, without one 
may conclude, either offeudmg the youth or 
repressing his ardour. 

Por much more that is well worth reading we 
must refer readers to the volume itself. lutriii- 
sir illy it is a book worth buying and reading. 
-The Pioneer, (AHahab id) Oct. 5, 1895. 

The career of “An Indian Journalist” as 
desriibed by F. H. Sknne of the Indian Civil 
Service is exceedingly inieiesting. 

Mookerjee’s leiteis are marvels of pure die- 
tiftii which is heightened by his nervous style. 

The life has been told by Mr. Sknne in a very 
pleasant manner an<l which should make it po- 
onlar not only with Bengalis but with all those | 
WHO are able to appreciate merit unmaried by 
osieiit ilion and earnestness unspoiled by 
b .r-thness.— The Muhammiuicin, (Madras) Oct. 

n?c work leaves nothing to be desired either 
in the way of completeness, impartiality, or 
lifelike portrayal of character, 

Mr. Sknne deals with his imcrcsting subject 
with the unfailing iiisliiicl of the biographer. 
Every side of Dr. Mookeijee’s complex 
( n iracier is treated with sympathy tempered 
by discrimination. 

Mr. Skrine’s narrative certainly impresses 
one with the individuality of a rennrkable man, 

Mookerjee’s own letters show that he had 
not only acquired a command of clear ■;fnd 
flexible English but that he had also assimi- 
l.iied ih It sturdy independence of thought 
and character which is supposed to be a pecii- 
li.'ir possession of natives of Great Britain. 
His reading and the stores of Ins general in- 
formatinn appear to have been, considering 
his opporiiinities, little less than marvellous. 

One of the first to express his condolence 
with the family of the deceased writer was the 
present Viceroy, Lord Elgin. Mookerjee ap- 
pears to have won the affection not only of 
the dignitaries with whom he came 111 contact, 
bur also of those in low estate. 

The impression left upon the mind upon 
laying down the book is that of a good and 
able man whose career has been graphically 
portrayed.— The Englishman, (Calcutta) Oc- 
tober 15, 1895. 

The career of an eminent Bengali editor, 
who died in 1894, throws a curious light upon 
the race elements and hereditary influences 
’ whicK affect the criticisms of Indian journal- 
ists on British rule. 

The “ Life and Letters of Dr. S. C. Moo- 
' kerjee,” a book just edited by a disiingiiished 
civilian in Calcutta, takes us behind the scenes 
pf Indian journalism. * 

|t is a arrative, written with insight and a 


complete mastery of the facts, of how a clever 
youth gradually grew into one of the ablest 
leader-writers in Bengal, and still more gradu- 
ally matured into one of the fairesi-minded 
editors that western education in India has 
yet produced. If the training and experience 
which develop the journalist in England are 
sometimes varied, they seem in India to have 
an even wider range. 

But the object of this notice is to show how 
a great Bengali journalist is mide ; space for- 
bids us to enter upon his actual performances. 
They will be found set forth at sufficient 
length, and with much felicity of expression, 
in Mr. Skriiie^ admirable monograph. It is 
characteristic of the noble service to which 
Mr. Sktine belongs, that such a book should 
have issued from its ranks. Dr. Mookerjee 
was no optimist. One of his brilliant speeches 
contained the following sentence : — “ India 
has neither the soil nor the elasticity enjoyed 
by young and vigorous coinniuuities, but pre- 
sent the and rocks and deserts of an effete 
civilizatioo, hardly stirred to a semblance of 
life by a foreign occupation dozing over its 
easily-gained advantages.” This was true of 
the pre-Mutiny India of iS^i. If it is no 
longer true of the Q leen's India of 1895, we 
owe it in no small measure to Indian journalists 
like Dr. Mookerjee who have lab uired, amid 
some misrepresentation, to quicken the 
“ semblance of life '* into a living reality.— The 
Times, (London) October 14, 1895. 
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IN MY GARDEN. 

(From ihe Germ»'in of Leyden.) 

My flowers are gently whispering. 

Down in this shady nonlc. 

And, while they murmur, angrily 
Up unto me oft look— 

“ Why gaze ye on me, flow’rcts fair, 

With widely open'd eyes ? 

What secret tell each other, that 
Ye thus express surprise ? 

“The little, drooping rose-bud, here 
Ye on my bosom see. 

Cull’d I not wantonly — this morn 
My love gave it to me !" 

Baroness Swift. 


ON A LOST KITTEN. 

Alas 1 my tiny darling, 

Though fondly you were cherished. 
Yet now your fate we know not, 

It may be you have perished. 

Or you may still be ling’ring 
Unsheltered and unfed, 

Hunted by dogs and children, 
Wahd’ring in want and dread. 


When first your home forsaking 
Your loss you little knew. 

Ah I still my heart is aching 
My tiny pet, for you ! 


Daily I long to aid you 
And shield from further pain, 

I pray that He who made you 
May guide you home again. 

---The Giasgow Herald. 


Marion Bernstein. 


WEEKLYANA. 


The trial of the unsuccessful raider Dr. Jameson and his associates 

one more mighty proof of the glorious British Constitution and 
British Law. The proceedings so far as they have reached this coun- 
try enhance our respect for the English and the English Judges. Dr. 
Jameson is idolized as a hero and yet he is as much subjected to the 
law as any ordinary subject of the sovereign without distinction of 
^t^y kind. We do not therefore hesitate to make the following extracts. 
They are not long considering the importance of the subject 

“Sir Edward Clarke’s submissions, on the reassembling of the Court, 
(nn July 28) resolved themselves into one only, and that had all along 
®een expected. It was that there was no case to go to the jury, for the 


reason that the acts charged against the defendants were committed 
on territory — Mafcking and Pitsani Pitlogo — where the Foreign 
Enlistment Act had not been proclaimed. And the way in which he 
souglit to establish his point was this : The Foreign Enlistment Act, 
by Its own machinery, requires that there shall be a proclamation in 
each British possession hrfore it can become operative. The conten- 
tion which Sir Richard Webster put forward in his opening for the 
Crown was that the Act had by proclamation become part of the law 
of Cape Colony in 1870, and when, in 1885, the Cape Legislature 
included British Bechuaoaland in the Colony all its laws became 
applicable to the extended boundary. Sir Edward sought to get be- 
hind this proposition by a reference to the Imperial Act of 98 and 
29, Vict., chap. 63, which is an ‘Act to remove doubts ns to the Vali- 
dity of the Colonial Law.* * ** Broadly, this statute enacts that any Act 
of the Legislature of a British Colony shall be null and void if it be 
repugnant to any Imperial Act. The Foreign Enlistment Act, Sir 
Edward put it, was undoubtedly imperial, and it was equally certain 
that it contained the provision that it should only operate in a British 
possession after prociaimaiion by the Governor. The Act of the Colo- 
nial Legislature of 1S85, by applying the Foreign Enlistment Act to 
British Bechuanaland without the proclamation required by that 
statute itself, did that which was repugnant to the imperial law, and, 
therefore, it was inoperative. 

The Attorney-General (Sir Richard Webster) briefly disposed 
of the point as contrary to the letter, spirit, and express intention 
of the Foreign Enlistment Act, and he stamped as a monstrous 
absurdity the theory that the laws of a colony could not apply 
'to future additions of territory that it might acquire. The accept- 
ance of such a doctrine would be against common sense. These 
phrases were objected to by Sir Edward Clarke, who observed 

*that common sense is that to which everybody appeals on 
matters which they do not understand ; ’ and Lord Russell ironically 
added, * Common sense has nothing to do with legal points.’ The 
argument was not a long one, and the Court, apparently, found little 
difficulty in coming to a conclusion ; for, after a very brief consulta- 
tion, the Lord Chief Justice, with the concurrence of his learned 
brothers, decided against Sir Edward in a concise and simple judg- 
ment, which upheld the doctrine previously propounded by the Soli- 
citor-General, that Englishmen who settle in new territory carry with 
them the laws of the mother country, and those laws, in so far as they 
are applicable to the conditions in which settlers find themselves, are 
the law of the land. The entire point was aptly illustrated by Lord 
Russell when he said that it would be as reasonable to say that thf 
bye-laws and regulations of a borough shall not apply to the area 
comprised by nn extension %f boundary, as to say that the laws of a 
colony shall not be operative in territory which it may subsequently 
acquire and incoiporate.” 

At Calcutta, about this time, in 1870, in what is known as the great 
Wahabee case, in the matters of Ameer Khan and Hashmadad Khan, 
the late Mr. Anstey, their counsel, had familiarized us with the safe- 
guards provided by the British Law in favour of personal liberty 
and the fact that Englishmen carried with them their good laws 
wherever they went. They were not therefore fiee to act as they 
liked in any British colony or dependency. 

The Jameson trial was resumed on July 27, with the case for the 
defence. 

** In little more than three hours Sir Edward CUrke succeed- 
ed in placing before the jury the broad lines of his case for 
the defendants. Four main propositions formed the basis of bis 
speech. The first was that the transference of the Becbuana- 
land Border Police to the control of the Chartered Company was 
carried out with the knowledge of the imperial Government under 
imperial officers, with no relation whatever to the raid. The second 
was that the body of men collected at Pitsani Pitlogo, under Dr. 
Jameson, Sir John Willoughby, and the two Whites, were for policing 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate acquired by the company. Dr. Jame- 
son’s intention was to form an encampment or headquarters there, and 
his operations at Pitsani Pitlogo, in pursuance of that object, had no 
reference whatever to an expedition into the Transvaal. The third 
proposition was that Mafeking was not under the dominion of tko 


SubterOtrs in the country are reguested to remit by postal money orders, if possible, as the safest and most convenient 
medium, particularly as it ensures aehnowlet^ment through the Department, No other recent will be 
given, any other being unnecessary and likely to cause confusion. 
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Queen in Nfweinber 1895, Pitsani Piilogo was not then, and 

is not now, British territory, for the reason that it was ceded to the 
company by Montsioa for the purposes of forming a headquarters for 
the police. The fourth proposition was that, right or wrong in what he 
did, Di. Jameson had no goiPy motive. The court was well filled 
but not crowded when Sir Edward Clarke began his address. His 
exordium was brief. He was there, he said, to represent four 
gentlemen of honour and repute, of unquestioned loyalty, and of high 
character, now charged with a criminal offence.* Neither in these, 
his opening observations, nor in those with which he closed, did Sir 
Edward ms^ke any appeal on behalf of the defendarits for sympathy, 
for that, he declared, would be ‘ unworthy of him and of ilicin.* 
Some emotion was shown when, turning to Dr. Jameson, sitting 
immediately below him, he referred to the fact that his client had 
expressed his readiness to accept entire responsibility for the events 
that had led to the present proceedings. That attitude had been 
resentetl apparently by the other defendants, or, at all events, it had 
hurt their feelings, for they desired to share equally with Dr. Jameson 
the responsibility for their acts. But Sir Edward, while appreciating 
their generous motives, was compelled to draw a distinction between 
the case affecting Colonel Grey and Major Coventry and that con- 
cerning Dr. Jameson and the other three officers. 

Had a guilty intention been proved ? To find that in the affirmative, 
the jury would have to say tnai the expedition was directed against the 
government of a friendly State. But the evidence contradicted that 
conclusion. From beginning to end. Dr. Jameson had no other 
motive, and had acted in a way to show that he had no other motive, 
than to succour the people of Johannesburg, and to protect the women 
and children there. Treating as irrelevant to the issue all that occurred 
on the march, except such incidents as went to show that Dr. Jameson 
did not molest the Boers, and had no intention of molesting them, Sir 
Edward directed his observations to the evidence of motive. And 
here the letter to Dr. Jameson, signed by members of the Refonn 
Committee, was again brought under notice. The Boer Police bad 
been withdrawn from Johannesburg, and the witness Tossel had told 
them that there were some first-class desperadoes in the town. Women 
and children were being sent away, and the alarm was great and real. 
Dr. Jameson, when he started on his march, honestly thought that 
women and children were in peril. The evidence was clear that he 
believed a massacre was feared ; and they could not forget liis 
expressions of surprise to the cyclist Rowland, who met the column 
with despatches from the Reform Committee, that there had been no 
fighting at Johannesburg. It was impossible that all these things 
could be a sham. On the legal point he claimed that the expi^diiion, 
hostile or otherwise, was not fitted out at places where the Foreign 
Enlistment Act had been proclaimed ; and, on the facts, his case was 
that the column started, even if in mistake, with the honourable, 
humane, and noble object of relieving fellow men, women and 
/Children, believed to be in imminent peril. What if Dr. Jameson and 
his brother officers had not crossed the frontier ? What if there h.ad 
occurred the massacre that was feared ? What if, when help 
was needed, none had been forthcoming, though it was known that 
there was, within 150 miles, a force of experienced British troops that 
could have averted the catastrophe ? Dr. Jameson had started on an 
errand than which there could not be one of greater humanity, and it 
was that, and no other motive, as shown by all the evidence, which had 
prompted liis starting on a Sunday night to the help of the people of 
Johannesburg. Had he and his friends stood passively by during a 
massacre— *and what assurance had th2 defendants, with the informa- 
tion then in their possession, that one would not occur ?— then the 
consequences to them before the world would have been infinitely 
worse than anything which could now befall them,” 

Next day, July 28, Loid Russell, the Lord Chief Justice, began his 
summing-up. He began 

with great impressiveness, and early let it be understood that the res- 
ponsibility thrown upon the judges was, from the peculiarity of this case 
and the important points of law to be decicUd, as great, if not greater, 
than that which fell upon the jury. It was" ciimmal case involving a 
terious charge, and if the law had been violated the law must be viiidi- 
. cated. The consequences of most crimrs were immediate and limited, 
'but the results of such acts as those charged against Dr. Jameson and 
the other defendants none could foresee. Still, whatever the nature 
of the offence, if the jury had a doubt of its being properly proved, the 
accused were entitled to the benefit of it ; but it must be a real doubt, 
not (»iic conjured up. This observation Lord Russell applied to a 
consideration of the facts only, and the jury were infmmed that, on 
the law, it was their duty, and not a matter within their discretion oi 
^race, to give effect to the Court's dll eciion. For the judges law, for 
the jury fitcu ; this was the broad distinction laid down. The judge 
did not, at the outset, refer to the evidence more than was nccessaiy 
to a complete explanation of the legal aspect of the case ; but be did 
incidentally connnenl upon the rem likable circumsiaiicc that the facts 
had not been contested, and that no attempt had been made to gainsay 
the statements of the witnesses. 

Having cleared the ground so far. Lord Russell first described the 
persons indicted, and next the iiainre of the charge brought against 
them. The defendants were servants of the Crown, in positions of 
trust, and acquainted with the law. The charge against them was 
that they were parties to the preparation, in the Q<ieen’s dominions, 
of a miliiaiy expedition to proceed against a friendly State— the Sooth 
African Republic. That was an offence within the meaning of the 
Foreign Enlistment Act, which applies both to a slate of war and of 
peace. In peace it is a primary duty of the State to respect the 
independent sovereignty of other Slates. If the inviolability of one 
State be attacked under the authority of another, that is an act of 
war. Raising bis vojee, and with great solemnity of manner, Lord 
Russell here delivered, with the concurrence of ins brother judges, the 
specific direction of law, that Dr. Jameson’s expedition was not the 

Uif an expedition against the dominions of a friendly State, in thqt 


it was not aimed at overturning the Government of the South African 
Republic, or was promoted for philanthropic or humane motives, or, 
again, was intended only to secure a reform of the Boer law. If the 
expedition was de.signed to enter the Tiansvaal with the intention, 
either by show of force, or by actual force, to inteifeie with the con- 
stiiuicd authority of the Republic, with a view to procuring a reform 
of the law, it would be an expedition against a friendly State. If 
these things were d'>ne by authority of the Queen, or of any other 
Sover»*ign, It would be an act of war. If they were done by an unauth- 
orised subject of the Queen— here the judge, by way of emphasising 
his words, struck the desk before him— then they would constitute an 
illegal and filibustering raid, within the meaning of the Act. A pause 
occurred after this declaration, addressed as much to the general 
public as to the jury. It was right. Lord Russell said, that he 
should state distincily and emphatically the law 00 this matter. 'If/ 
he added, ‘ it makes our responsibility greater, it makes the jury’s 
less.* Passing from the legal lules bearing upon the case, the judge 
proceeded to consider the legal points. Into ihe-e it is unnecessary to 
follow him, save to record the results of his eximinalion of the ofncia'l 
documents. The Conventions of 1S81 and 1884 were taken as estab- 
lishing the South African Republic a friendly State ; Mefeking was 
held to be within the Queen’s dominions; audio the territory where 
Piisani is situate the evidence was accepted as showing that we bad 
exercised repeated acts of sovereignly there. But with regard t« 
Pitsani, where Dr. Jameson encamped his men, the judge left to the 
jury the two questions, whether the place was wuhin the dominions 
of the Queen, and whether the Foreign Enlistment Act was in opera- 
tion there by proclamation in November and December 1895. 
a primary condition of an offence under the Act that the preparation 
and fitting out of an expedition against a friendly State must lake 
place * within the Queen’s dominions’, without her licence. If that 
he not proved, the case fails. But if a subject of the Queen, from 
Paris nr Berlin, or some place tmtside her M.ijcsty’s dominions, gives 
his aid and counsel in the preparation and fitting out of an expedition 
within her dominions, he is just as guilty of an offeiice under the Act 
as though he had committed it in his own country. What would 
occur to an alien who assisted the fitting out of an expedition in our 
dominions was not discussed, as none of the defendants are foreigners. 
From Lord Russell’s authoritative construction of the Act, it was clear 
that whether Pitsani be nr be not within the Queen’s dominions, Dr. 
Jaineson and his friends could not escape on the legal conlcnlioii of 
their counsel, and that their cause must lie with the jury. 

The afternoon was devoted to a consideration of the evidence, to see 
how far it supported the Crown's description of the expedition— that it 
was military, and th at it was directed against the Government of the 
South African Republic. TImugh the Lord Chief Justice dealt with 
only the salient portions of the mass of testimony, yet the winnowing 
process was long and tedious. Special attention was directed to the 
fact that the witnesses on behalf of the Republic had given their 
evidence wiilioul restraint and in astraighiforward manner ; end with 
this obseivaiion may be associated another of an inferential nature 
made by the judge earlier in the day -that the defendant!, among 
1 others, were, after the raid, made prisoners. In many countries they 
would’ have been dealt with very speedily, but they were here, to be 
Hied by the laws of their country. ' On another branch of the evidence, 
relating to the demaiuls for reform by the people of the Johannesburg, 
the question was put to the jury-Why, if they were legitimate, were 
those demands addressed to the Administrator of the Chartered Com- 
pany, instead of to the High Commissioner, Sir Jac«btts d« Wet, the 
Governor of Cape Colony, or even to her Majesty’s Govammenir 
The facts of the case pointed obviously to two things— that Dr. 
Jameson and those with him weie misinformed as to the attitude, tone, 
and temper of the people in Johaiinesburg, and that they expected a 
rising of 2,000 men— ‘ the adulis commg on.’ Dr. Jameson started 
on his march, and, though he held the Queen’s Commissioti, and was 
Adminisirainr under the Chartered Company, yet he pei severed with 
his expedition, despite the messages he received from the Queen s 

representatives.” 

At twenty minutes past four o’clock the jury received from the judge 
a series of questions which had application both to Mafeking and 
to Pitsani Piilogo 

“Were the accused, or any of them, engaged in the preparation of 
a military expedition? Did the defendants, or any of UiTm, ‘assist, 
aid, abet, counsel, or procure,’ in its preparation? Were they, or any 
of them, employed in any capacity in the expedition ? Had her Majes- 
tv’s representatives exeicised dominion and sovereignly in the Pitsani 
Piilogo District ? The foreman having leceived the paper on which 
these qu-slions were wi iiten, inquired whether, if they did not answer 
them, the alternative would be a verdict of Guilty or Not Guilty. Lore 
Russell iiifotined them that such would undoubiedly be the alternative, 
but their failure to give replies would attach to them a ceiiaiu 
of responsibility, and there was no adequate reason why they should 
not return answers. With that intimation the jury retired, and were 
away about an liour. Oo their return, they answered all the qiieilions 
in iheaffirmaiive, amid a stillness which denoted the strain of great and 
suppressed excitement, though not the slightest feeling was manifested 
when at length it was known that the answers given amounted, accord- 
ing to Lord Russell, to a verdict of guilty against all the defendants^ 
But a curious turn was given to events when the foreman stated inat 
the juty, though they had answered the questions categoncally, 
not absolutely agreed upon a verdict of Guilty or Not Gmlty* Tiie 
judge described that as an unha|>py state of things, and, ns the answers 
of the jury were capable of no Other construction, lie djrecifd them 10 
find a verdict against the defendants. There was aftwtber brief penO“ 
of suspense, during which the jurymen again consulted, but eventually 
all douut WHS set at rest by their lelurniiig a eerdlci of Omlty. . 

Tiiereupon, Sir Edward Clarke moved for an arrest 
after considerable discHission, the defendant's tbemselyei, through the 
gQiinsel, iutentcaed with a r6q.ueii that lantoiice sbooW bo passed iippo' 
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them v^out ddiny. The Lord Chief Justice, speaking amid the same 
remarkable quietude that had all along prevailed, then passed sentence. 
Ill brief words he adverted to the position of the defendants, and 
declaied that they had been convicted on evidence which could not 
be doubted by any man who honestly applied his mind to the facts. 
The actual sentences were heard in perfect silence, and without the 
gligtest sign of comment as they were delivered :-~I)r. Jameson, fifteen 
months’ imprisonment ; Sir John Willoughby, ten months ; Major 
White, seven inontlis ; and Colonel Grey, Colonel White, and Major 
Coventry, five months, all without hard labour.” 

The hesiti^tion of the jury was in keeping with the popularity of the 
prisoners. The authoritative stern but impartial rebuke of the Chief 
Justice prevented a perverse verdict. The prisoners being convinced 
that they had committed a wrong though in what they believed a good I 
cause, and their conduct being approved by their country,, they | 
offered themselves to accept the sentence of the Court without further 
enquiry. The submission has been rewarded. They are beng treated 
as first class misdemeanants. 

• • 

The Lord Chief Justice of England was besieged with applications from 
ladies anxious to be present at the trial of Dr. Jameson. Lord Russell 
determined not to countenance the practice of his predecessor, Lord 
Coleridge, who on such memorable occasions would accommodate 
ladies with seats on the bench. It is interesting to note that this is 
the first trial at Bar in a criminal case since the trial of the Tichborne 
claimant, in i873-74* 

One of the dangers in mining industry, especially in coal mines, is the 
collapse of the upper strata. On the night of the 19th of July 1895, 
there was such aa accident in the city of Brux, Bohemia, Austria. 
The ceiling of the mine cavity below gave way, and just above it 
there was a large layer of quicks ind which found crevices forgoing 
down. The ground began to settle carrying the houses along with it 
till the following morning. The subsidence began at the east of the 
city and proceeded towards the west. It was an awful night with 
storm and rain, and daikness (due to the collapse of gas pipes) 
the lightning rendering the hideous scenes visible. Families running 
half-naked from their houses and people frightened hy the panic 
flying from peril, without knowing where to find safety, were, un- 
conscious of the distorted streets, hurried into muddy crevices. 

• 

• • 

In AlgiWs, the French possession in north Africa, they have discovered 
important Roman ruins, v/V, at Tharnagadi (Timgad), MascuU (Khen 
Schcla), and L imbaesis (Lambessa). These ruins can be reached by 
railway from Constantine to B itna. Tharnagadi is 23 miles farther in- 
land and wagons hi e available from B'lina to those places close to 


Improving upon the present pattern, the Austrians have produced 
the lightest rifle retaining with its lightness sufficient resisting power 
to fire the same ammunition. It is a Manniicher , repeater of about 
7 fbi. 4 oz. in weight, and of considerably increased accuracy. 

Instead of military manceuvres on a large scale in England this year, 
it is proposed the dend out a number of officers to Egypt to join the 
Sirdar’s expedition for a month or two to gain experience. 

#*# 

The Army ami Navy Gazette^ of July 18, raises and answers the ques- 
tion “ What is a small wai ? thus : — 

“ What is a small war ? Hitherto the term, though commonly used, 
has not been clearly defined. The question is now answered in what 
must be accepted as official language. The definition is : *A war 
carried on between a civilised, a properly organised, and an uncivilised 
army.’ Of suen campaigns we have had our fair share. Captain Call- 
well, the author of the work, upon the appearance of which we comment- 
ed last week, goes, hriwever, farther, for lie classes the late campaign 
against China and japan as a ^sinall war.’ The consequences, it is 
true, were most serious to one of the belligerents, but it was a war,, as 
It IS laid down, ‘ conducted on land, at least, between a highly trained, 
armed, organised, and cimcipliiied army on one side, and by forces on 
the other side which, though numerically formidable, could nut possi- 
bly be described as regular Hoops in the pioper sense of the word.' 
i When terms are used in general conveisation it is as well to know 
what they really mean. There can now be no doubt on a point whicll 
has been often discussed but never hitherto satisfactorily explained. 
As Captain Cillweli’s vndict is given with the authority of the Dc- 
paitinent of Military Intelligence we are bnuiui to accept it, and in 
fiiioie those who have taken part in military operations against ah 
indifferently oiganised enemy will liave no cause to feel slighted if 
the war in which peihaps they may have earned distinction is said to 
have been a small military enterpiise. It is called small because the 
two sides have not been equal from the standpoint ofmilitaiy science, 
training, and equipment. Tims we owe to the Intelligence Deparl- 
menl a debt of gratitude for having defined on a reasonable basis the 
distinction to be drawn between a ‘small’ and a ‘ large’ war. Numbers 
do not count ; issues, however important, must be put out of the 
reckoning also. It is a matter of the equal fitness of both sides 
to cany out operations according to the scieiuific principles which 
obtain in the armies of civilised states. The ‘ little Japs’ certainly 
have no reason to cavil at the judgment of the Biiiish War Office, 
though others may reasonably be expected to enter a protest. But in 
a purely British sense the Director of Military Intelligence cannot very 
well be blamed for making it known to our Army what in the opinion 
of his able staff is warfare of the first rank. The language of the author, 
writing of course with the full sanction of his military superiors'-* 
fur the volume bears the word ‘ official’ on its title page — >$ clear 
and distinct. * Whenever,’ it is said, ‘ a legular army finds itself en- 
gaged upon hostilities against irregular forces, or forces which in 
their armament, their organisation, and their discipline are palpably 
inferior to it, the conditions of tiie campaign become distinct from 
the conditions of modern regular warfare.’ And so it is argued that 
the compaigu in India in 1857-59, that in Afghanistan in i878'80| 
and that in Egypt in 1882 were small wars, because, great as ibe 
difficulties were, the sides were unequally matched.” 


each other on the border of rhe S ihaia desert. The ruins have Roman 
characteristics like Pompei with this difference that the African 
cities have covered walks in almost ail the principal streets for 
protection from the impical sun. Recently they have destroyed 
some of liie buildings in Tharnagadi for the erection of a peneteiUiary. 
Ill Lambeesa a pretorium still exists. 

^ # 

The mad man’s unsucces<rfnl attempt on the life of President Faure 
has revived the memories of such attarks on royalty. Our own good 
Queen and Empress was aimed at 5 times, namely, on March 2, 1882 ; 
May 19, 1849; J‘'W 3 i 1842; M iy 30, 1842; and June 10, 1840. 
William I of Germany and Napoleon III of France had each three 
escapes ; Napoleon I one; Louis Philippe six; Isabella II of Spain 
three ; Humbert 1 of Italy one ; George IV when regent one ; 
Gefiigft III two; Francis Joseph of Auuria one; Amadeus of 
‘Spain one ; Alfonso XII of Spain two; Alexander 111 of Russia 


Speaking of the Cretans, the same journal says : — 

** The Apostle Paul, quoting an unknown Cretan prophet, gives a 
bad character of the Cretans to Titus : ‘ The Cretans are always liars, 
evil beasts, slow bellies.’ That was 1,836 years ago. If the impartial 
and unprejudiced traveller who records ms impressions of the inhabit- 
ants of the island tn-day is to be credited, the Cretans of the present 
time excel the ancients, especially when they sign petitions. The 
Tuiks at all events regard them as 'evil beasts,’ who tell lies and 
commit murders .with the inmost relish. Correspondents at Athens 
spiead the figments then hear there over the globe. If a Turkish man- 
of-war opens fire on a Christian (Heaven save the mark I) village 
whence a gang of assassins issued to murder a boat’s crew of Turks* 
who had landed to lay hold of sroundrels who iiad fired on and killed 
one of them, all Europe is horrified by stories of wholesale massacres 
of innocent people and bnmbaidments of open towns and harmless 
hamlets ! If the apostles of the giand idea did not come among them, 
and if political agitators from Gieece would leave the Cretan Christ- 
ians to themselves, these saugiiiuary excesses which are supposed 
to be outbursts of p itriotic fury, would not be heard of, for they are 
imt spontaneous, and the Turks would have no pretence or justificatioa 
for savage tepression and revengeful excesses.” 


many. 

In the Queen’s Bench, Singh vs. Attenborough has been decided 
ugainst the defendant. This was an action by the executors of the 
late Maharaja Duleep Sing, including Prince Victor, one of his sons, 
recover from Messrs. Attenborough, pawn brokers, certain jewels 
‘>f the value of jCs^ooo. It was alleged for the plaintiff that Mr. 
Llewellyn Wynne, Solicitor, of Lincoln’s Inn, had pledged the jewels 
without authority, white the defence contended that there was a bolding 
out to Wynne by Prince Victor as his agent. Mr. Justice Day held 
ihat there was no authority, expresed or implied, to pledge the jewels, 
and accordingly gave judgment for return to the plaintiffs of the valu- 
Ablet with COIL 


In Christian Europe, the Turk has been always more sinned against 
than sinning. 

• ♦ 

A SUIT has been filed for partition of the Vallur Zemindary, in the Kistna 
district, Madras Presidency. Toe Z tuiiudar opposes the claim of his 
brother for half of the property on two grounds ; first, that the 
Zemindary is impartible and that even if the plaintiff were entitled to 
a share, he is precluded from claiming it, because phyiicaily incapable 
of begetting heirs to the property. 

DEAFNESS. An essay describing a really genuine Cure for Deaf- 
ness, Singing in Ears, &c., no matter how severe or long-standing, will 
be sent post free.— Artificial Ear-drums and similar appliances entir^a- 
ly superseded. Address THOMAS KEMPE, VICTORIA CHAMBERS, 
J9, Southampton Buildings, Holborn, London. 
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NOTES A LEADERETTES, 

OUR OlVN NRIVS 
& 

THE WEEK'S TELEGRAMS IN BRIEF, WITH 
OCCASIONAL COMMENTS. 

Parliament was prorogued on Aug. 14. 

The Queen in her Speech says “\ty relations with foreign 
Powers continue to be friendly. The hostile movements of Dervishes 
on the Nile and against the Italian positions in Abyssinia convinced 
me that it was necessary that the Egyptian Government should arrest 
their advance, and by my advice and sanction an expedition was 
undertaken to restore to Egypt her lost territory as far as Dongola. 
A considerable portion has already been recovered by the short bm 
brilliant action fought at Ferket. The condition of some portions of 
Turkey, and especially Crete, continues to cause me much anxiety, 
and, while observing a strict neutrality, I have endeavoured, conjointly 
with the Powers, to effect a reconciliation by proposing to establish a 
system of government .acceptable alike to Chiistians and Musalmans." 
The Queen then trusts that the Maiabeles will accept her clemency 
and refers to the delimitation agreements with the Amir and the Shah, 
and adds that friendly relations are maintained with the tribes on the 
road to Chitral. The Speech closes with reciting the diffeient Bills 
passed during the Session. 

Dr. Nansen, the explorer, and one companion were conveyed to 
Norway in the steamer Windward, belonging to the Harmsworih 
expedition, which found them in Franzjoseflind. They had left the 
Fram embedded in ice in latitude 86 degrees. The crew were all well. 
Dr. Nansen expects the Fram to drift to Spitzhergen in safety. The 
steamer has returned to Skjervo. S ie had reached as far as latitude 
85 *- 

At the banquet which followed the installation of Lord Salisbury as 
Warden of the Cinque Ports, he made a speech in which he said 
that there existed in the eastern extremity a source of danger 
which threatened the security of the whole of Europe ; hut although 
be had warned Turkey of her eventual punishment, it in no wise pledg- 
ed Great Britain to go to war to execute that punishment. He 
said he earnestly hoped that the Powers would be enabled to abate 
the danger while there was yet time. 

The report that President Kruger had concluded a treaty with a Euro- 
pean Power is officially denied at Pretoria, 

ZiLMl Pasha, in receiving the Cretan deputies, stated that some of their 
demands would infringe the rights of the Sultan, and he desired them 
to amend them. A body of Greek Volunteers with artillery having land- 
ed near Canadia, the Porte has informed the foreign Ambassadors 
that, unless that landing is slopped, its rel.aiions with Greece will be 
severely strained. , 

The betrothal of the Prince of Naples to the Princess Helen of Mon- 
tenegro is announced. 

The Emperor William’s yacht Meteor, while racing off .Southsea, 
collided with the yacht Isolde, smashing her mainmast and killing 
her owner, Baron Zedvvitz. 


Mr. Cecil Rhodes is at the Matoppo HilK parleying with the rebels, 
of whom some are peaceably inclined while tlie others are defiant. 

The Russian press unanimously accuse Great Britain of fomcniing 
trouble in Crete to divert the attention of Europe. 


The present fall in silver is asciibed to American dealers unloading 
heavy stocks, because they have .abandoned all hope of Mr. Bryan’s 
succeeding in the contest for the Presidency. 

There has been seiious msnbutdinaium in the detachment of the 
7th Hussars stationed at Mafcking. The men became refractory and 
refused to turn out oirparade for saddlery inspection. Five have been 


sentenced to three years’ iinprisonmcni, and thirty others have been 
sent to Maritzbiirg to be punished for minor offences. 

Two Native papers in Egypt have been suppressed owing to shame- 
less attacks made on the Queen of England. 


The Persian Consul GMieral at B nnbay has received a telegram from 
the Peisiaii Piime Minister, stating lliat the murderer of the late 
Sliah li.is been executed, and that mourning has ceased. 


CaicutI’A is preparing for the Congress to be held during 
Chrisim.is week in this city. At a meeting held at the British Indian 
Association room'., presided over by Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee, the 
Reception Committee was formed and the office-bearers chosen. 
Sir Romesh Cbiinder Muter has been elected Chairman of the 
Committee, and Messrs. J. Ghosal. K. S. Bonnerjee, Bhupendra- 
naih Bose (Calcutta), the Hon’ble Mr. Gutiiprasad Sen (Dacca 
and Behai), B ibu Biikint Nath Sen (Berh.impore), Babu Ambica 
Churn Mazumdar (Faridpui), Joint Secreiaiies, and Raja Benny 
kri«hna, treasurer. The meeting also decided to ask the HoL^ble Mr. 
R. M. Syani, advocate, Bombay High Court, to preside at the Na- 
tional Assembly. A meeting of the Reception Cominitlee was an. 
nounred forl.asl evening to appoint an Executive Committee. 


The Trustees have notified that the Gi'christ scholarships will be with- 
drawn after the prc.seiil year, after six years. 


The Society for the Higher Training of Young M» n has changed its 
name into the Calcutta University Institute. Has there been any 
change in its constitution or the Government patronage? 

The fourth Criminal Sessions of the Calcutta H'gh Coiitl for the 
currenl year will commence on Wednesday, the 26th day of August, 
Mr. Justice Rampini presiding. Mr. Justice Ameer Ali has been 
allowed to hold Original Colirts, but he has not yet been selected 
for the Sessions. He is, we believe, under a pledge not to claim all 
the rights of a Barrister Judge. The S»*ssions arc once more open to 
Civilian Judges. N Hive Judges in Calcutta have yet to earn the 
distinction of presiding at the Sessions. 

The Report of the Protector of immigrants of the Colony of Natal 
for the half year ending December 31, 1895, is a collection of 
births, diseases and deaths. The protector is Mr. L. H. Mason 
During the period three vessels arrived with 982 souls, of whom 
598 were men, 238 women, 70 boys including a college student, 
and 76 girls, from Madras, 978 persons embarked. During the 
voyage, there were four births— 2 boys and 2 girls, but no deaths. 
This is satisfactory, so far as the transit was concerned. 349 persons 
returned to India, 149 to Madras and 200 to Calcutta. For Madras 
there were 88 men, 32 women, 13 boys and 16 girls. For Calcutta, 

1 10 men, 37 women, 24 boys and 29 girls. Before leaving the 
colony they declared their savings to be 

Cash £ 4828 Madras people £ 3,484 

Jewellery £ 1,294 Calcutta „ £ 2,638 

£ 6,122 76.122 

Thus the Madrasis, though numbering less, were more industrious 
than the Calcutta people. 

Natal is divided into Durban, Alexandra, Pietermaritsburg, Vlctori.a, 
Umvoti, Wcenen and Klip River counties. The largest number of 
deaths occurred in the Durban county, namely, of 54 men, 32 women, 
49 hoys and 33 girls ; in the Victorian county 56 men, 27 women, 45 
boys, and 32 girls laid their bones. In the other counties the deaths 
were comparatively small. The largest number of deaths in all the 
counties was due to lung affections. 


The total Indian population in 

the Natal were as follows 


Men 

Women 

Children 

Total 

Free Indians 13.096 

6.394 

12,298 

31.788 

Indentured Indians 8,828 

3.671 

2,512 

1S.011 

21,924 

10,065 

14,810 

46.799 

The birth-rate was nearly double to that 

of the death-rate 


the Iasi two years. Marriages were alio on the increase. 
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Rai Bliagwati Dass Bogla Bahadur, the prince of Hindu timber 

merchants and jewellers, died about a year ago, bequeaihing by his 
wilMarge sums of money in private and public charities. We read 
in the Stiitesfmn that, among other bequests, a sum of four 

lakhs of Rupees has been ditecled to be spent on a hospital for the 
benefit exclusively of Hindus, one lakh being for the building and the 
site, and three lakhs for the maintenance of the institution. Con- 
sidering how the poor but respectable classes in this countiy 

refuse to avail themselves of the henefiis of a public hospital, the 
project of an infinnaiy with especial arr ingements in view of the 
lequirements of caste, should not be regarded as evidencing an ab- 
sence of catholicity in the donor. Tne widow, and the son, Lachmi> 
narayan, a promising young mao of ahont 19 years of age, have 
recently come from Bikaneer to Calcutta for seeing tlie directions 
in the will duly complied with. Amongst the executors is Rai Sew- 
hux Bogla Bihadur, bioiher of the deceased, whose chanties also 
have already been on a I II ge scile, the Duaramsala at Howrah, with 
Its roomy building and excellent arrangements, being one of them. 
Hope mentions the case of a pour but respectable Brahman, a 
near kinsman of the late Hurrish Cliniider Mookeijee, having been 
made houseless in execution of a deciee obtained against him fora 
small sum of money by the late Buagwan D iss. Tne deceased had 
desired to excu-.e the debt, but as bin agents had received no express 
instructions, they were obliged to eiifoic*! the drcieeiu a manner 
that betokened considerable haishoess. W'*, like our contemporary, 
shall be glad if the executors could see their way to re-c!»l.iblish 
the poor Biahman, for the sake of his gical kinsman, in his old and 
only home. 

To his many liononrs and distinctions, R ti Biliidur Kinye Lall Di^y 
has added, from the inoilier cemri ; iie i<i ciowo them all to 

the surprise of his friemU and tho-.e who know him. It runs thus 

“ Tlie Docioi lias read widely of the liieratuie of the <lay : he loves 
knowledge for its own sake, and he ha-, written, during the years 
tliat nave passed uiuter review until the pieseut time (1831 when he 
was born and August i, 1896, when he figures ni the join n.ii), nmner- 
;)iis papers which have appeared in the medical journals on the siiojeci 
of indigenous drugs and on toxicological and therapeutical topics, 
while he has contributed some eiitighicoed writings towirds the reform 
of Hindu sociology. He is deeply religions and, ihougli a staunch 
adherent of the Brahmimcal faith, is not conservative ; he has a fine 
cnncepiioM of true religion in its highest and m 'st practical ideals. 
His dignified bearing, courteous anci g nitlemimy demeanour, begoiien 
ot his long-continued iniimaic intercourse wiiii men of eniioeoce 10 
official and piofessional elides, Ins peifeci command of the English 
language, allied to the siihile uerception innate to the Bengali, and 
Ins sterling integniy «)f character, are dislingnishing personal charac- 
teristics which Have won for him the respect and esteem of Ins many 
friends — European and Indian.” 

We are reminded of liie words of the late B ibn M ihendranath 
Bhatlacharya of the sub o.dmaie executive service, Piesident of 
the College of P uidii^ N idia, author of several Bengali books. 
Wile noticing the Rii Bmailui’a B ngali book on Cnemistry, lUsd- 
yma, the -late Pandit- remarked to this effiCi : the bonk professes 
to oe written in the B jngali langu ige, and the greater p irt of it is 
certainly printed in Bengali cliar iciers. The langn ige is, however, 
neither Bengali nor E iglish. It is a cooipouud of two atoms of Eng- 
lish and one atom of Btog »li. As H2O represents the chemical com* 
hiiiation of water, so the f irmula E2B may be taken to represent the 
language in which Babn Kaiiye L ill's chemistry is written. The Pandit 
evidently m**ant more than he extiressed and would piobahly have 
symbolised the writer by CO2 if not H2S. If the Rii Bahadur 

m ide himielf meaningless or uoiotelligihle, or were fum*? and gas in 
which he largely de »Is, the rage of the hour, sanctioned by a 
self-constituted directing authority, of constructing Bengali words 
f ir chemical elements and compounds, is the height ( *■ absutdiiy. 

The Calcutta Gaeeite^ of August 19, publishes a Resolution review- 
«ng the woiks of puulic utility constructed during the year 1895 
ffoin private contributions. It is intended to be subsiiUUeu foi the 
published iu the Gaaeite of the 22nd July. the substituting 
Resolution a lakh of rupees disappears under the h*^ad of roads during 
the year 189?, and the sum for woiks costing Rs. 500 each and upwards 
during the year 1894 is increased from Rs. 2.35,677-3 to Rs. 2 67,177-3. 
A partial explanation is to be found in the alieration in the closing 
Older. The old ran thus ; 

“ Th^ total amount contributed for works of public utility during f he 


year 1895, shows a marked increase over the figures of the two previous 
years. This increased display of public spirit and liberality 011 the 
part of those who have helped to cootrihute towards these works is 
viewed by the Leuteoant-G ivernor with much satisf ictioii, and m 
conveying hi» acknowledgmsois His Honour desires to bring to notice 
the liberal cootriboMoos of Ri. 1,00.000 and Rs. 23,658 given, res- 
pertiv**ly, by B ibn Jogendro Cnaiidra Basil anti the late Dr. Bhola- 
nath Bosf.’* 

The new order is : — 

“The t<»tal amount contrilmted for works of public utility during 
the year 1895 '^hows but little increase over the figures for the previous 
year, and IS still lielow the amou or cooiribiiied in 1893 Tne Lieule- 
nant-(iovernor desires ili.it the th inks of the Government may be 
conveyed to those who have displayed their liberality and public 
spirit.” 

We are tempted to eoq nre whether formal letters of acknowledg- 
ment, as ordered io the ResoUitioos, were forwarded from the 
Bengal Secretariat “ to those, or their representatives, who have 
constiocted w oks costing Ri. 500 each and upwards” and, if so. 
whether they have been withdrawn from tlie so-called donors of 
R'i. 1,00,00) and Rs. 23658? The lakh of rupees, it was said, 
was contributed for a pucka metalled road from Khulsini to 
Bhola ill Smgoor, .ihont 12 miles, in the district of Hooghly. Has the 
road been cooiiU acted «»r does ilie lakh of rupees rem lin unpaid? 
O', IS the whole afifiir a fl‘eiiog shadow? We understand from the 
//iitian Minor, X 21, that a represeiilatioii went up to Gav- 

eriiinent, there httiog ii'» d iiiatioa of the lakh of rupees. How catiie 
then Mr. Glass’s depufm*nt to “piss” the lakh of rupees, compromis- 
ing the liead «»f the 1.* )Cal Gavernnieol ? Perhaps, to the O. P. W., 
which sinks lakhs iii evrry year, a lakh, once at a lime, is a trifle. 
The only consol itioo to St Alexander Mackenzie is, if that be any, 
that the sham donaiion has not cairicd away a Rajaship. There are 
instances of donations of R<. $00 swelled by inferior newspapers to 
R>. 5,000 when m ide by a R »j a aspiring to be a Maharaja, and of an 
intention to contribute converteil into a reality. 1 he lakh incident is 
the first of its kind, so far as we can remember, in which the Gov- 
einment h.is been positively befooled. 

The meeting at the D ilhousie Institute, on Wednesd ly, in honour of 
tne retiring Chief Justice, St W. Coiner Petheram, was presided over 
by Maliaiaja N irendra Knshna, President of the British Indian 
Association. M aharaj 1 Jotendra M »linii Tagore moved the first 
resolution lecoidmg the meeting’s high appreciation of the manner 
in which the Chief Justice has dischaiged his duties and regret at his 
departure. Tne r<*solntion was seconded by Mr. P, Playfair, President 
of the B-iigal Chamber of Commeice, and supported by Babu 
Sureiidra N ilh B ineijee. Tne second resolution, proposed by Maharaja 
Diirga Charaii Law, seconded by Dr. Rashbehary Ghosh and 

supported by Mr. Lai M ihnii Goose, decided upon an Evening 
party and an A Idress. Toe next speakers were Khan Bahadur 
Abdul Jubb ir, Briboo G mesb Cbunder Cliunder and Mr. W. H, 
Ryland. Mr. T. W. Spink, B ibn-i Joygobind L iw and Saligram Sing, 
Prince Bukhiyar Sbali and Mr. H. M. Rnstomjee also took part. 
Thus almo.st all sections and professions were rcpicsenled. Notwith- 
standing tlie early adhesion of B ibu Siirendra Nath Hanerjee 
to the movement, the meeting was limited to friends and admirers. It 
was agreed upon at the preliminary conference to call a public 
meeting through the sheriflf. The omissions, however, will be made 
up largely by private entertainments. Koan Bahadur Mahomed 
Vusoof gives an Evening Party 00 Friday next, the 28th of August, 
to meet Sir Comer Petheram. Tne Calcutta Bar treats him to 
a dinner, at the Dalhousie Institute, 011 the 29th. There will also 
be an APernooii Piiity at Mihataja Jotendra Mohun Tagore's next 
month. 

Baboo Monmaih Nath Bose writes under date Cuttack, the i;^th 
August ; — 

“ The extraordinary heavy rain of this year has nearly washed away 
the Whole nf the Oiissa Division from Balasore to Pooree. Tlie rising of 
the rivers Snbuni.irekha, B iitarani, Bhraniani and M thanadi,oiie after 
another, with their trihntaiies S iliiidee, Katjury anil Bolongna, has 
caused a general panic throughout the Division. All the paddy lands 
except the higher ones have been submerged and there is very little 
hope of getting any crops this year. The .steamer communication 
between Bhadrak and Cuttack, a distance of 65 miles, was stopped for a 
period of 9 days. Tiie oldest men of tne locality do not re* 
memoer such a flood, but the Engineering Department 
iiSserts that the present flood is less than 3 inches in height than 
the greatest flood on record. That flood la^-ted only 3 ijays 
whereas the pieseiit it continuing for a period of 17 days. The 
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velocity of the river Miihanady is such tnat wild elephants, bulls, 
rows nod biiflfiloes have been carried away from their jungle homes 
and in Cuttack they have caught an elephant, I30 cows and some 
buffaloes. Cuttack has been saved by cutting the embankinent of the 
river Katjury. 

Homesteads of the poor together with their cattle have been 
Washed away and they are now WHtidering from one place to another 
(like the ancient Jews) to find a shelter. The Ziminders 
are doing their best to save the rayyets and advancing them 
rice from their Galas ; but that is not sufficient to keep them up in 
this time of distress, 

Ancoora, a Pargana in the District of Balasore, is on both sides of 
the river Gomai, a tributary of the B litarani. Its drainage has been 
obstructed by the coast canal, hence the accumulation of water on 
both sides of the canal from lo to 12 feet in height submerging an 
area of 2,500 acres of land. The manager of the Muilick^* estate 
represented the matter to the Sun- Divisional Officer of Bhadrak, 
Babu Srirain Chander Bose, who sent tne report to the higher authority 
for prompt measures by cutting a portion of the Nona Band so as 
to make a passage for the wat^r. But I am sorry to say that up 
to this time no steps have been taken. 

• A couple uf days before the flood was subsiding, from yesterday 
toe rivers are rising again.*' 


At the Egmore P dice C »urt, M idras one Mylaik tndatawmy Chetty, 
was, for sending in a filse return to the Income Tax C illector, sen- 
tenced, by Mr. W. E Clarke, to a fine of R<. 80. In passing his order, 
the M igHlrate is rep irted to h ivo rem irke*! that althoiigli the accused 
might not have kept accounts, as was contended on his behalf in miti- 
gation of punishment, yet he must have known what his income was. 
Tne accused had given just one half of liis real income and it appeared 
to the court that Ins action wh wnful and done with intent lo defraud 
the G iverinneut. To the literate, not to say of such who do not, be- 
cause cauiior, keep accounts, the lucorne-T ix Act is not so clear as 
the words of me Elmore Migistrate would in ike it. It has been 
complicated by the various rulings and orders of Government p issed 
from time to tuns since the tax was first introduced by Mr, Wilson 
after the mutinies. N ir are all those orders alwiys available to the 
public. Mr. Griiiiley’s Maun il was put}|islie<i in 1886, the year of the 
present Income Tax Act, II of 1886. It does not embody the orders 
made since the pissing of the Act and ilio<e orders are not gazetted. 
The Act requires a piiitiou of onjectiou or for revision of assessment 
to specify the taxible income to a pie. Tuis petition as also the return 
of income is to 00 accompiiiie(i by declaration saying that what 
fi stated therein “is true to the best of my inform itian and belief.’* 
When you do not know wiiat deductions are allowed, you cannot 
possibly make a correct return or state what your Income is for the 
purposes of the Act. A false declaraiioo, again, is punishable as an 
offence under section 177 of the Indian Penal Code. 

Here is a difficulty for the scrupulous. H s is not sure how the 
income is to be calculated and he hesitates to subscribe lo the de- 
claratioii. But whether he believes the return or the amount of the 
income stated by him to be true or not, he must mike the declaration 
to be in accordance with the law, or to receive a hearing. In ignorance 
he may be led to make an over esiimite, which, equally with an 
under estimate, is false and therefore punishable. It may not be 
to the interest of Government to prosecute him when there is an 
offer of excess piyiiient, For an uulavvful gam it may 

overlook a conscientious falsehood. But he is as much 
guilty of a false declaration as if he had given a false 

estimate to defraud Government. G ivernment itself is an abet- 
tor of the offence, when k<iowing that the return is not correct, as 
giving more than it wiiat it uugbi, it accepts the document as correct 
for a little gain. It is as mocli bound, we should think, to make 
the necessary deductions and allow their benefit to liiiii, as to re- 
fuse a return when ma le to escape full payment. 

We will here once more point out that the Calcutta Income-Tax 
Office knowingly recovers from resideiiiial house owners more than 
they ought to pay under the Act. Tiiac law says that “where a build- 
iug is occupied by its ownor, it shall be deemed a source of income 
witbiii the meaning of this Act, and. if liable to be assessed under this 
Act, shall be assessed at fivc-sixths of the gross aiimiai rent at which 
It may reasonably be expected to let, and, in the case of a dwelling- 
bouse, may be expected to let uofumislicd.” Tue I.icomc-Tax Office 
iiself makes no assessment but accepts that of the Municipal Office 
and charges the tax on that valuation. Tue principle of the Muni- 
.Cipal Act is very different. It does not proceed on the letting value 
^ but on the valuation .rf the land and the present cost of cons^riiction 
. ofihe building, which both swell the assessment to much more than 
the letting value. The lobomo-Tax Office has not only 110 organisa- 


tion of its own for valuation of houses, but finds its profitable to accept 
the Municipal assessment of dwelling houtei. This is clearly beyond 
the law and is there no remedy for the exaction ? 

Recently {B. R. Aug. 8) we alluded to the enpitai sentence passed 
by Mr. Gill, the Sessions Jbdge of Cawnpore, on 13 persons forming 
an uulawl'ul assembly for a riot in wiiich two men were killed. Here are 
the facts : 

Twenty-five years b.ick, one Palip Singh had, on a usufructuary 
mortgage of a field and bagh, received from one G'»kul Singh Rs. 20. 
Bill there wis no possesnion of the lands and Palip redeemed the 
moitg ige by oayoiMC of Rs. 30, and got back the deed. When m 
June last, be applie 1 for mutation of names, G'>kiil tin ew obstacles in 
the way ; he was so obstructive that a warrant had to be issued for his 
appearance. Tne day fixed was the 25th June. On the l8th June, 
Palip and his son Har Pershad were killed and grandson, Jabar 
Siogh, griev onsly wounded. Believing that the land was his and waiting 
long in vain for registration of his name in the Government books, 
Paiip had gone to plough the field. Gokul, an old man, aware of 
the fact, went there also, it is said, for dissuading Palip from plough- 
ing. According lo the evidence, Gokul told Palip not to plough the 
field uottl he had redeemed the mortgage. 0 1 Palip replying that 
he had paid back the mortgage debt, ther e was a fight of words between 
the two. Frooi w irds they came to blows. Tiie Judge says it may be 
true that Gokul struck the first blow. Palip hit Goknl with his latM 
and knocked him down. Gi kill was actr iiipanied by bis two sons 
Pei shad and H ir Pershad and Pershad’s son Jabar. With Palip Sing were 
all the other 12 accused and a man named Pitnm .'Ihir who had not 
been sent op. Tne Julge finds that when Palip knocked Gokul down 
the acc'ised b 1 1 snnonn led hi n in 1 his relations, and furiously attack- 
ed them with lathis, that Gokul, Har Pershad and Jabar were speedily 
stretched on the ground, and Pershad only escaped by flight. The 
thirteen accused then made off. When they had left the field Pershad 
went back an 1 foond G ik il, H ir Ptrsliid and Jabar Sing senseless. 
The bodies were brongnt into the vUlag*. After an hour or two Gokul 
and H ir Pi^rshad expired. At the trial, the accused were represented 
by two muktears. 

T li i^ssi* ir< nna nimously considered it proved that all the accused 
were present and that they had assembled there in order that If Gokul 
came lo inteifere with the plonghbig they might resist him by force 
and they disbelieve 1 the alibi set up by two of the accused. Concur- 
ring with the assessors, the Judge found all the accused guilty of riot- 
ing, of rioting when armed with deadly weapons, of being members 
of an nnlawfoi assiui >iy in prosecution of the common objp^cf, lo which 
unlawful assembly G »knl and Har Pershad were murdered, and, ihete- 
fore, g'lilty of culpable homicide amounting to murder. Mr. Gdl 
remarks: “The matter at issue between Gokul and Palip was of a 
very trifling nature and the dispute could have been eiit'ly settled in 
a conn of law or by the friendly intervention of the leaders in the 
village.” Palip taking the law into his own hands must suffer the 
extreme punishment of the law. The other accused, according to the 
Judge, were more guilty than Palip, for “most of theni had absolutely 
no concern in the dispute and not the faintest excuse for their lawless 
violence.” 

He would nor, merciful Judge, sentence them to any higher punish- 
ment than death by hangi ng. The accused must be fortimate indeed 
that for so many crimes they suffer only one punishment. And 
when they are hanged by the neck they will bless the Judge with their 
lips for his impartiality in making no distinction between them, and 
die with a prayer for Gill Justice and the Law of the Indian Penal 
Code. 

It is to l)e noted that one <»f the 13 had lost the use of bis left arm 

and leg and another could not wield lathi with his right hand. Buf 

one of them was Palip’s brother and both were old men, which 
fact, according to the thinking of the Judge, aggravated their 
offence, and they were murderers, for they did not prevent 
the younger men from taking part in the quarrel which resulted 
in two deaths. It was remarked by the late Hurrlih Cbunder 
Mookerjee, whom the late Dr. Saiitbhu C. Mookerjoe and the 
late Rai Bthudiir Kiistodas Pal succeeded in the conduct of the 
weekly Hindoo Patriot, tiiat in every day of our life we commit most 
of the offences of the Penal Code. We are sure, If the framers . codid 
dream that Judges like Gill would rise to administer the Codfi it would 
have taken a different shape. Here, at any rate, is a warning lo iho 
Legislative Couaci.s, not to make tbeir lawa too comprebenslve. 
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From the first day of September next, the College Department of 
the Meiropolitfin Institution passes from Babu Suiendranath Banerjee 
to the Trustees of the Vidyasagara Institute. They will now have the 
charge of the entire Itistiiution. 


ThR Httabadi defamation case was resumed by Mr. Pearson, assisted 
by Mr. Nabin Chand Bural, on Thursday, and again adjourned to 
Friday next, the 28th August. As on the first day, Mr. Palit appeared 
for the prosecution. This time the defence was represented not by Mr. 
B. Chakravarti but by Mr. P. M. Miira. On previous notice, to avoid 
any future objection, Mr. Palit applied for permission to allow the 
husband Babu Heramba Chandra Maitra to be also a complaioaot. 
This was not granted. The counsel then opened the case for the wife 
and had not concluded when the Court rose. 


A C 4 MP of exercise for tlie Pitiala, Jhind and M ibha Imperial 
Service troops will be held at Cmiarpor io Jauuaiy, .'i>id will last about 
three weeks. Two regiments of the Gwalior Cavalry will take part 
in the forthcoming Jhansi camp. 


The Ruby Mines Company iu Burma have obtained a fresh lease for 
14 years. The annual rent reserved is Rs. 3. 15,000 plus 20 per cent, 
of net profits over that sum. Six lakhs out of the ten now owing 
are remitted. If the Company pay a dividend of over five per cent., 
the Government will get half the excess. 
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Saturday^ Auguti iSg 6 , 

/HINDU CASTES AND SECTS. 

DR. BHATTACHARYA AND HIS MADRAS CRITIC. 

Dr. Jogendra Nath Bhattacharya’s recent work on 
Hindu Castes and Sects is attracting attention th it it 
deserves. Among other journals, the Madras Times 
has cdme out with a criticai notice. That notice be- 
trays some power of writing, though, in the main, it 
is unequal and disappointing. The writer begins by 
speaking of the book as a most interesting one. 
But he has almost throughout discovered an in- 
capacity to appreciate its true spirit. The most 
' iniportant parts of the doctor’s book are the dis- 
sertations on the philosophy of religion forming the 
introduction . to his descriptive .iccount of the 
different Hindu sects. It is only by the light of 
these disquisitions that an idea can be formed of 
the nature, as explained by Dr. Bhattacharya, of 
religion generally,* or of any particular cult in its bear- 
ings towards the others. There are, certainly, as our 
contemporary mentions, other works about our religion 
and religious sects. But we doubt the existence 
of any book, aitfient or modern, which has attempted 
a scientific classification of the known religious 
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systems in the world, or to expound the nature of 
religion in such a comprehensive manner as to 
render it possible to bring within the same 
category the Vedic worship of the ancient Hindus, 
the fire worship of the Zoroastrians, the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity, the symbolic worship of the 
Sivites and Saktas, and the monotheism of the 
Miissalrnans and the Brahmos. Dr. Bhattacharya 
has solved, for the first time, as it would seem, .some 
of the most knotty points in the philosophy of religion, 
and, if his views appear to be well grounded, it is the 
duty of every journalist in the country to give the 
utmost publicity to them. Long enough has 
poor humanity been imposed upon by Incarna- 
tions and Swans of sorts. Long enough have our 
countrymen been dragged through the mire of 
emblematic worship. Dr. Bhattacharya has demon* 
strated, according to the approved methods of 
science, the absurdity of any esoteric meaning 
lurking in the lustful cults chiefly practised by 
Hindus of modern times. Every person having 
the good of humanity at hsart should hail the 
attempt made by Dr. Bhattacharya to show up the 
wolves in sheep’s skin that have, from the beginning 
of the world, lived and fattened on their fellowmen. 
The writer under notice is evidently an English- 
man of culture and a Christian. He can have no 
motive to befriend our charlatans, yet in speaking 
of the book, he says that the author would have 
produced a more readable work if he had left out his 
own speculations and confined himself to facts. 

The doctor’s philosophy may be wrong. If it 
were bad, the best course for bis critic would 
have been to expose his errors in a proper way. 
To tell him that he should have confined himself to 
facts, eschewing philosophy altogether, is like calling 
upon an astronomer to record only the apparent move- 
ments of the sun, the moon, the planets and comets, 
without an attempt to explain them by either the 
Ptolemaic or the Aryavattyan theory. One having 
the slightest knowledge of the physical sciences can 
easily conceive what their progress or value would 
have been, if the students of those sciences had confin- 
ed themselves to facts without philosophising in the 
least. What, for instance, would the science of 
therinotics have been without the theory that heat 
is only a mode of motion ? What, again, would the 
science of chemistry have been without the atomic 
theory, which not only forms the basis of its nomen- 
clature and symbols, but has led to some of the most 
important discoveries Man’s nature is to speculate 
^or philosophise. The goal of philosophy is the 
/unification of diversity. It is impossible to treat, 
scientifically, of religion and religious sects, without 
some attempt to discover their bearings towards one 
another and detect, if possible, a unity in variety. 
Knowledge itself would be a crude mass, almost 
unserviceable for many of our purposes, if presented 
in details, without comparison and differentiation 
for the end of classification. 

Our contemporary has adopted the style of some 
Indian Judges who, when they have a junior coun- 
sel before them, call upon him to confine himself to 
! facts. To any one who has the least forensic experi- 
ence it must be obvious that, to enable the jury to 
arrive at a correct decision, it is necessary for both 
the advocate and the judge to marshal the facts 
in such a manner as to lead to some particular 
inference.. This justifies the practice of our law 
courts that when all the facts are laid before 
the jury, counsel sum up and the judge explains the 
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charge to them, each enforcing tlie views that those 
facts would support. In asking the public to pro- 
nounce their verdict on the priests, Dr. Bhattacharya 
has tried to explain the facts connected with 
them more after the manner of a judge than that of 
an advocate. If the view taken by hitn is based 
on erroneous premises, let theni be exposed by all 
means. But one should not expect that one’s 
{/w/ is sufficient to set aside the balanced judgment 
of a careful thinker who is always on his guard 
against prejudice and foregone conclusions of every 
kind. 

'I'he author gives the main facts relating to 
several cults current among Hindus of the present 
day, and, in order to explain their nattire, raises 
at the outset the question whether our religions arti 
the gift of God Almighty, or whether they are not 
the inventions of men actuated partly by philan- 
thropy but chiefly by selfish motives. After Itaving 
shown that the theory of the divifie origin of reli- 
gion is quite untenable, the doctor goes on to 
show that the only hypothesis which accords with 
the actual facts is that religion is the o»itcome of hu- 
man policy. This view alone furnishes a clue to the 
progressive development of religions from nature- 
worship to man-worship, and from man-worship to 
the abomination-worship to whicli every religion has, 
more or less, a tendency to culminate. If the writer 
in the Madras jourtial could put forward facts 
at variance with the hypothesis favoured by Dr. 
Bluitucharya, no one, we are sure, would be more 
glad than the doctor himself to give it up. 

The writer of the notice observes that ** no coimiry 
has existed without a religion, and a purely destructive 
work like the one before us can scarcely do much 
good to any one.” The iinphilosophical chamcter 
of this remark cannot be made obvious without a little 
of that irreverence which many might consider unpar- 
donable, but which, for the sake of truth, is some- 
times necessary. We, therefore, need not feel much 
hesitation in ??nying that, as there is no coun- 
try in the world in which there are not a good many 
^knights of industry, one might as well say that it is 
useless to expose the ways of the shop-lifter, the 
rattle-lifter, the house-breaker and the pickpocket 
'I'he fact is, the world has not advanced inucli in 
candour. Religion is a ticklish subject, round which 
centre all the prejudices which the mind is capable 
of harbouring. Most people forget that religion, 
like colour, dress and diet, are determined for us by 
a host of circumstances over which we have no con- 
trol, instead of being at all determined by us One 
f)orn in a Christian country and family becomes as 
easily a Christian as one born in a Mussulman coun- 
try and family becomes a follower of Mahomet. 
Every faith pretends to he the true one, all the rest 
being founded upon error. A dispassionate exa- 
mination of the origin of a faith is never tolerated 
by those that regard it as true. 

file admiration vvliich the revievver professes for 
Buddha deserves a passing notice. The followers 
and admirers of Buddha are never tired of referring 
to his h.iving left home and wife and new-born 
child for tlie sake of working out his purpose. But 
was the great opponent of the Brahmans the only 
perj^on in the world that left home under similar cir- 
cumstances ? Is not a mania for mendicancy common 
among young men in every part of the world ? 
Have not thousands and thousands of men in 
evf*ry age adopted, for the sake of adventure or no- 
velty, a similar or even a more miserable course 


of life ? As observed by Dr. Bhattacharya, mendican- 
/cy deserves no more credit than suicide. 

We do not mean to say that Dr. Bhattacharya’s 
work is faultless. Like every product of the human 
mind, it has its imperfections There are even errors 
here and there. But before one takes up the r 61 e of 
a critic, one should read it thoroughly from beginning 
to end. A superficial perusal can lead only to flip- 
pancy and injustice. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 

Imperial Parliament. Attcr another all-night sitting, the [rish 
Land Bill has left the Cciinmons, and the second reading will be 
taken toiiiglit in the U uise of L'>rd3. Next week it will go into 
Committee, and the Irish laiullord party, stronger in the Lords 
than in the Commons, threatens t(j do its hest or worst 10 mutilate 
tiie Bill. But Lord Salisbury's majority in the Lords should 
prevent any mischief. At the last sitting in the Commons, 
Colotiel Saunilcrson and Mr. Smith Barry, made a savage attack 
on Mr. Ballour, which he paid back to them in their own coin, 
asserting cither “ he or they were mad.” As I wrote when 
Mr. G:rald Balfour introduced the m:a5nre, inasmuch as it was 
displeasing both to the landlords and the anti-Parnellitc section 
of the Home rulers led by Mr. Dillon, it was lair to conclude 
it held a fair vin media, arud that is the general opinion. The Gov- 
ernment received invaluable help from Mr. T. M. Hcaly and Mr. 
Redmond. 'I'he former again made good his position as un- 
tiucstioiiably tlic ablest delutcr among the Irisli members, and, 
with tlic exception of Mr. Chamberlain, may be said to be second 
to none in the Hou^c. 

His Irish friends gave him and his brother—Maiirice — a compli- 
mentary banquet in acknowledgment of the splendid service he 
had rendered to Ireland in his conduct towards this measure. 
Ill his speech at tlie dinner, Mr. Healy, without naming him, 
held up Dillon to the scorn of his countrymen, as a leader wholly 
wanting in the gifts of leadership, and earnestly urging Mr. Sexton 
to come out of his retirement, and assume the leadership of a 
unired anti-Parnellite party. The quarrel between him and 
Dillon ‘s notoriously incapable of adjustment, and a man of Healy’s 
strong intellectual character will not brook playing second fiddle 
to so incompetent a man as Dillon. 

Last night Mr. CliamberUin in a short speech introduced his 
resolution as to a Parliamentary enquiry into the whole Rhodesian 
question, but the Committee cannot sit iiiicil the reassembling of 
Parliament in the beginning of February. It now remains to 
nominate the members of the Committee. There is a difficulty 
about the chairmanship, Mr. Chamberlain being reluctant to assume 
the position. The only other member of the Government named 
for it is the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who acted as Colonial 
Secretary some twelve lears ag >. But he too does not covet 
the post, and this in irning’s papers appear to think Mr. Charaber- 
Uiii must rake it. There will be a struggle over Mr. Labouchcre. 
He wishes to be a m mber, and (Government is quire agreeable to 
accepting him as the unscrupulous opponent of Mr Rhodes and 
the Chartered Company. But just on this account a strong feeling 
exists, that he should not serve as he cannot give an unbiassed 
judgment. 

Dr. Jameson's Trial. This terminated on the evening of the 28th 
instant, and you would know the result and the sentence on the 
Wednesday morning. Yesterday it was everywhere believed, much 
to the gratification of all classes of society, that the prisoners 
would be treated as “first class misdemeanants,” xrhich would 
have consisred merely in the deprivation of their personal 
liberty. They would have been able to wear their own clothes 

— to have their own food supplied to them from outside— to 

receive their friends — to carry on their correspondence — and in 
short live their ordinary lives, but in confinement. This of it- 
self to such men would have been severe penalty. But to the 
amazement of every one, the Home Secretary stated in the 

House last night, he had no power to interfere. The court that 
passed the sentences alone had the power to grant the privilege, and 
it had refused to interfere. It is now hoped Government will in- 
voke the royal prerogative, to which even the Lord Chief Justice 
and his colleagues must bow. The popular feeling throughout 
the country is rising, and possibly the s-- verity of the Judges 

may lead ultimately to a considerable reduction of the sentences. 
Already the House of Commons is moving, and all panics 
including the Irish Nationalists (though they no doubt have ulterior 
ends of their own in view) have signed a “ round robin” to the 
Home Secretary, praying for the exercise of the royal clemency. 
Even Mr. Labouchcre has signed the petition. 

Tm Books on India. The “Times” reviews favourably Syw 
Muhammad Litifs work on the Hiitory of the Punjab and Mr. R* *• 
Karkarra*» “Forty years of progress' in India,” 
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The%amc jiurnil’s article of the 27tli instant on [ndian Affairs, 
is more than ordinarily full of interesting matter and must be 
very gratifying to your Lieutenant-Governor. Sir A. Mackenzie’s 
attitude on the question of roads for the Western Dnars has been 
thoroughly statesmanlike, and if allowed free scope will do more 
than “could be effected by any philanthropic efforts to promote 
the movement of the population from the overcrowded or arid 
districts to the under-peopled areas of Bengal.” The other matter 
relates to Sir A. Mackenzie’s endeavours to grapple with the ever 
present dread of “water, famine” in one or mjrc divisions of 
Lower Bengal, fn this the Supreme Government do not appear 
to have given him a free hand. 

Li-Hung Chung is expected here on Monday. Government has 
taken Lord Lonsdale’s two houses in Carlton House Terrace, 
where the Chinese functionary will be entertained as a state guest. 
His visit is to extend to quite four weeks. No doubt, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Glasgow will excite his amazement. 
But, what beyond everything will be calculated to impress 
him, will be the magiiificcnc display of the British Navy in the 
Solent, on Tuesday. Another thing that would excite his wo 1- 
derment, would be a drive or drives through the suburbs of Lo'i- 
don, North, South, East, and West. But to appreciate such a 
drive an impossible condition would be necessary, to wit, that 
it should be accomplished without the public being aware of it. 
To Li-Hung-Chung, to be mobbed by a gathering of London 
roughs would be intolerable. No doubt on his visit to the city 
he will see enough of London crowds. No doubt, he and his 
entourage arc early risers. Four morning drives betweeu 6 and 
8 with good weather thrown in, would accomplish everything. 

Ibe Internationui Peace Congress. The proceedings of this vaunted 
congress have excited no end of amusement to Londoners. Last 
Sunday there was to be a great gathering in Hyde Park, but a 
drenching rain soon cooled their ardour and many of them, as the 
“ Times” cruelly remarked, probably “ experienced a cold douche 
bath for the first time in their lives.” There are several component 
bodies in this wonderful gathering. 

The S. D. F (Social Democratic Federation) and the T. L. P, 
(Independent Labour Party) with such leaders as Hyndraan, 
Mann, Keir Hardic, and others of that ilk, hoped to have the 
whole proeecdings well in hand, as a protest of the working 
classes against the capitalists. Not that Hardic, Mann, Tillct. 
Wilson belong to the working classes. They are supported by 
them and lead a glorious life, hurrying through the country, while 
the real workers— -poor, duped creatures— maintain them, in what 
to them is luxury and plenty— out of the savings that should go to 
their wives and children. 

But the best joke has yet to be told. The foreign Anarchists 
have got a footing, and every day there is at the Queen’s Hall, 
where they meet, the most monstrous rowdyism, so that nothing is 
accomplished. 

It is truly a melancholy spectacle for all thinking men. But 
this Labour question is one all far-seeing statesmen will have to 
face. Already it is being acknowledged that in the Presidential con- 
test in the United States, while the platform today is one of Silver 

Gold, the real battle will yet have to be fought between Capital 
and Labour. And wlien the critical tnoment does arrive, it will 
be found that in no country in the world will the issue be so far- 
reaching and so volcanic as in the United State'; of America. 
Crete is still an uncertain factor in the hauie pilitique of Europe, 
and together with the state of unrest in Macedonia bodes no good 
to the T^urk. I am sorry to see by this morning’s papers 
Madagascar is in a deplorable state. The state of things at 
il»c Hova capital at the end of June reminds one of the state of 
Calcutta in ^hc same mprith of 1857. 


HOUSE OK COMMONS. 

* Monday, July 20. 

THE MAHARAJA OF JHALLAWAR. 

Mr. H. Roberts asked the Secretary for In ba whether he would 
grant a public inquiry into the case of the M ihar.ija of Jhallawar in 
such a form that the Maharaja might have a full opportunity of 
making his defence, and whether this inquiry would include an ex- 
amination of the charges made by him against the political resident. 

Lord G. Hamilton : The decision of the Indian Government, 
which I confirmed in a despatch of May i, is final, and I have no 
intention of reopening this ease. 

Subsequently Mr. H. Roberts asked for leave to move the 
adjournment of the House for the purpose ol discussing a definite 
matter of urgent public importance, namely, “ the treatment of the 
Maharaja of Jhallawar and the unsatisfactory character of the in- 
quiry into his case.” 

Mr. Clancy inquired, as a point of ord ir, whether, as this 
matter was a year old and the decision which the hon. member de- 
sired to challenge was three months old, th.* hon. member could 
now raise the question on a motion for adjournment. 

The Speaker did not think the hon. gentleman stated quite 


accurately the dates of the ease, but he thought it was a ease in 
which he could not take upon himself the responsibility of saying 
that it was not a matter of urgent public importance. 

More than forty members having risen in their places, and leave 
having thus been obtained, , 

Mr. H. Roberts moved the adjournment of the House. He 
spoke amid’ considerable interruption and loud cries of “ Divide,” 
and said the matter was an important one, as the issue involved the 
principle upon wliich the whole Constituiional question of the 
postion'of native princes turned. In the year 188^, in consequence 
of the changes made by the British Political Agent, the Maharaja of 
Jiiallawar was deprived of his ruling power j in 1892 he was rein- 
stated with conditions, and in December 1894 he was reinstated 
with full powers with one condition only ---namely, that he should 
keep the Political Agent fully informed of all the matters with 
which he ought to be acquainted. This year, however, he had been 
deposed again, as the consequence of charges brought against him 
by the present Political .Agent Some of these charges were very 
trivial, while others were serious, the most serious being the with- 
drawal of four and a-half lakhs of rupees from the Treasury. The 
Prince steadily maintained that he was right in what he had done. 
But he (the hon. member) was not dealing with the question of 
whether the charges were right or wrong ; all he desired was that 
ill eases such as this a native prince should have an opportunity of 
stating his views before an iinfiariial tribunal, and this had not been 
given in this instance. He hoped that the result of his interven- 
tion would enable the noble lord to offer some hope that the 
Maharaja might be able to state his case before an impartial tribu- 
nal. This matter did not affect one native State alone, but was an 
important imperial question, viewed from an Indian standpoint. 

Sir W. WedJerburn seconded the motion. He said he wished 
to refer chiefly to two points, namely, the importance of this matter 
and the necessity of giving the Raja an impartial trial. It had been 
said by the political officers that these proceedings were being very 
closely watched all over Rajputana. But he went further and said 
that the proceedings were being watched by every ruling Chief 
throughout India, not only with interest, but with anxiety and 
alarm. How could that fail to be the ease when they saw one of 
their number deprived of his throne and exiled from his dominions, 
not for any maladministration proved in public enquiry, buj upon 
the secret reports of the political agent who was on bad terms with 
the Prince himself. Our position in India depended very much 
on the goodwill of the native Chiefs. At the time of the Mutiny 
they were onr sheet-anchor, and those who took an interest in our 
Imperial fortunes should be specially careful to remove all causes 
of unrest anil alarm among the native Cliicfs of India, He did not 
say there were not eases in which the Government of India ought 
to interfere — eases in which maladministration and tyranny were 
proved. In such cases it was not only the right but the duty of 
the Indian Government to interfere. He agreed entirely with the 
view that it was to the paramount Power alone that the inhabitants 
of native States should look for protection against misgovernment 
and tyranny ; but what he contended for was that in this case no 
tyranny and no oppression had been proved against the Chief in 
question. He maintained that this was a personal quarrel, and 
that the charges of maladministration were somewhat of an after- 
thought. It was the misfortune of our political system in India 
that in every native State there were two kings, the Raja on the 
one hand, who gathcr'^d around him the supporters of the “ins” ; 
and the ’Political Agent, on the other hand, who gathered around 
him every faction who might be termed the “outs.” The only 
story the Government of India heard was the story told by the 
Political Agent, whose only source of information was the faction 
whose very object it was to discredit the Raja. His proposition 
was that this Prince had not had an impartial trial, because all the 
information on which the Government of India had acted was one- 
sided information, obtained from a tainted source. Such being the 
case, he was entitled to a fair and impartial hearing before the very 
serious step of deposing him was taken. The correspondence 
showed that there was no real popular discontent. All thi signs 
of popular discontent were wanting. What were rhe charges of 
misgoveniincnt ? The only thing he saw charged in the nature 
of nuladininisiration had reference to the rcvcmie settlement, and 
the remarkable part of that accusation was, not that the Raja had 
taken too much from his subjects, but the statement of the agent 
absolutely was that he did not rake enough. He only wished that 
the people of British India could make tliat charge against their 
Government, Another complaint was that the Raja cut down 

DEAFNESS COMPLEPELV CURED ! Any person suffering 
from Deafness, Noises m me He id, Sc:., may leani of a new, simple 
treatment, which is proving very •iucres-.fal in comoletely curing eases 
of ail kinds. Full p irticulars, including m iny unsolicited testimonials 
and newspaper press notices, will oe sent post free on .application. 
The system is, without doubt, the most successful ever brought before 
the public. Address, Aural Specialist, Albany Buildings, 39, Victoria, 
Street, Westminster, London, S. W. 
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trxpenses. Again, he could only wish that the Government of 
IndU vyould do the same thing, and so get rid of a great deal of 
objectionable taxation. Tlic reports of the political officer did not 
lay any great stress on acts of maladministration. The Govern- 
ment of India practically gave away the whole case by saying that 
the question before them had been not so much specific acts of 
^maladm nisiratioh by the Raja himself as his attitude towards the 
British Government. The w 4 iole case had arisen out of a quarrel 
between the political agency and the Raja, and what wa^s asked 
was that there should be an impartial enquiry. He had no 'special 
knowledge of this particular chief but it was in the interests of all 
the chiefs, and because he believed there was no more important 
thing for our rule in India than to cultivate and retain the goodwill 
and friendship of the native chiefs that he seconded this motion. 

Lord G. Hamilton said he would not quistion the right of the 
hon. member to ra ikc exceptional use ol the forms of the House to 
call attention to this question ; but he had chosen a singularly in- 
opportune time. (Hear, hear.) Tliesc papers had been in the 
hands of the House for some time past, and the matter might have 
been raised last week, or the week before, next week, or the week 
after, without in the least degree affecting the hon. member** case. 
(Hear, hear.) The hon. member had deliberately selected a day 
specially apportioned to the discussion of an important Bill in which 
many hon. gentlemen took great interest. The question that the 
House wished to discuss was more or le*s limited by time ; and if 
a motion of this kind was ma le to obtain a great slice of the time 
of the House for one day, it was more or less an indirect attempt 
to kill that measure. (Hear, hear.) He could demolish the whole 
of the hon. gentleman’s case in lialf-a-dozcn minutes. It was a 
matter of great surprise that two hou. gentlemen should read the 
Blue Book with such blind eyes. Every little detail in favour of 
the Maharaja had been paraded before the House, but the main 
facts on which his deposition was based had altogether escaped 
their notice. He was an adopted son of tlie ruler of a small State 
created by the Indian Government, and on the death of his adopt- 
ed father he was sent to college at Rajpootana. During the time 
he was a minor his State was governed by a native council, under 
the superintendence of the Political Agent, and the State greatly 
improved in prosperity, and the people became habituated to good 
government and administration. When he arrived at his majority, 
the Indian Government only allowed him to undertake the govern- 
ment of the State on the condition that he did not upset the 
principles that had been enforced during his raiiioritv, and that on 
all questions of material importance he should consult the Political 
Agent. It was said that there was a personal quarrel between him 
and the Political Agent. There had not been a single Govern- 
ment in the last fifteen years that had not come into collision with 
him, or a solitary Political Agent that had not had reason to report 
him. The first Political Agent was Sir Edward Bradford, the 
present Chief Commissioner of Police, and all who knew him 
would say that he was a model Political Agent, combining firmness 
with a courtesy and charm of manner that was seldom to be found. 
(Hear, hear.) The Maharaja had not been two years discharging 
the functions of his State before Sir Edward Bradford had to report 
him as almost hopeless. He did all he could to keep him straight, 
but the young man disregarded his advice, au«^ the only alt rnative 
seemed to be to depose him. The Indian Government declined to 
adopt that step, bur considerably reduced his powers, and address- 
ed to him a very severe warning. That was under Lord DufF-:rin. 
I’he succeeding Viceroy, Lord Lansdownc, had his attention called 
to his conduct, and addressed a still stronger caution, pointing out 
that it might be necessary to remove him from the State. This 
apparently had some effect, and to a certain extent he be- 
came more amenable to advice, and was shortly afterwards 
allowed to discharge some of the functions that he had previously 
enjoyed. Later on, as he seemed more disposed to act on 
advice and to carry on his Government on proper lines, Colonel 
Irving, the then Political Agent, recommended that he might be 
given back his full original powers. The one mistake sVas the 
granthig of those powers, because the m imciit he had them he 
lapsed back into his old hal^its. Captain Evans Gordon then ap- 
peared on the scene, and finding malpractices going on in every 
branch of the Administration, protested against them. The Maha- 
raja then deliberately tried to bribe Captain Evans Gordon, and, 
on the attempt being exposed, refrained ♦rom offering any apology 
for the gro.ss insult that he had offered the Political Agent. The 
Prince took as his confidential adviser a native advocate who h»d 
been struck off the rolls, and the Agent complained that thereafter 
every form of maladministration was practised, he himself being 
boycotted, and people who had obtained access to him being dis- 
missed. Altogether, the Prince showed himself to be an impos- 
sible ruler, and in the end his deposition became absolutely ncces- 
urv. He (the noble lord; admitted that it was necessary most 
scrup^ilously tp guard the rights and privileges of the Indian 
princes. 'Hear, hear.) At the present moment he was glad to say 
that relations between those princes and the Indian Government 
were most cordial. With the assistance and advice of the political 
argents wc had to dis\:harge a roost difficult duty. The adroinii- 


cracioji of the native' Sta|es Was steadily ‘improving ; but just as we 
had a duty towacds the native princes, so had the Indian Gdhrcrn. 
merit a duty towards the people who lived in the native States. 
Wc had taken from them the means of revolution, and wciwcrc, 
therefore, bound to prevent misgovernraent. In the present in- 
stance the Prince had rcfusjd to comply with the conditions on 
which alone wc could accept his authority, and, as he had set the 
Indian Government at defiance, his deposition could not be avoided. 

Mr. Clancy : I beg to move tliac the question be now put. 

The Speaker did not accept the closure. 

Dr. Clark said the only charge ol’ maladministration against this 
Prince was that he had attempted bribery ; but it was clear from 
the Blue Book that that attempt had been made, not by the Maha- 
raja of jhallawar, but by a Bengali Baboo, who had been dismissed 
by the Resident, and who bad offered the new Agent 15,000 rs. to 
refrain from further action against him. He (Dr. Clark) protested 
against the Prince having been depose:! without being heard in his 
own defence. 

Mr. H. J. Wilson doubted the wisdom of investing this young 
prince with power, just on leaving college, at the age of eighteen. 
He considered that the cause of the trouble had been not administra- 
tion, but jealousy bctvv:en the Prince and the Political .^gent. 

Mr. Balfour rose to move the closure, but Mr. H. Roberts also 
rising. 

The Speaker said : I think the hon. member proposes to with- 
draw the motion. 

The motion was, by leave, withdrawn. 

WE MUST HAVE’ THE TOOLS! 

Robinson Crus* )|£, yon lememhei, maae a big boat or canoe out of 
thetriiiikof .1 iiee. Ii vv a Iriooiious and tedious job. And that 
wasn't tb»* worst of it. Wneii he got ilie boat done be couldn’t launch 
it. It w.is too heavy for one m in to handle. If he had only had an 
arrntigHtneni like ilie capstan of a ship he might have managed. He 
UhdcrsitAod how tc> do ii, bui lark^il ilie unds. How «ifien we find our- 
selves at I de id stand for that same reason. L’^i me give yon a fresh 
illustration, tied up for toe inoin**nt In the following letter, which must 
first oe r»»ad before w'» can nglnly come at the point. 

“ In the spring of 1884,” says oiir correspondent, “ I got into a low 
weak way, not being aO'e to imagine what had happened to me. My 
strength kept ebbing awiy till 1 hft<i scarcely tlie desire or ability to do 
anything. I felt as tired as if I had jnst arrived home from a long, hard 
journey, yet no tax more than nsiial of any kind had been laid upon me. 
My mind, tf>o, was we.iry j so t 4 iai I turned from things that obliged 
me to think, plan, or consider. 

“Side by side, so to speak, with all this was the failure of my 
appetite. Of course I coniimied li» c it, or make an eft irt to eat, but 
food no longer templed me as it does a person in he.ilth, I picked and 
minced over my meals, .uid the little I lonk neither tasted good nor 
did me a«iy good after I h id eaten it. Instead of w arming, comforting 
and siimnlating me, as it used to do, it gave me distress at the stomach, 
pain at the chest, and a singular feeling of tightness around th^ waist, 
as though a belt were buckled too snug around me. 

“ After a lime the cniidition of my stomach seemed to grow worse. 
There was that sense of gn.iwing, si» often mentioned by others, and 
occasionally a feeling of f lintness and sinking, almost like the ground 
giving way under ttne’s feet ” 

[Remari; : A»i eminent London physician, in one of his books, 
deciibes this sinking feeling as one of the most appalling and frightful 
til II It is possible to experience. It is not the body but the mindxh^i 
suff-rs, I, the present writer, hfave had two attacks of it, and pray to 
have no more It is like unto iiie overall > lowng of the Death Angel ^ 
wing, with the mind fully conscious of the situotton. The cause is 
uric acid poison in the blood, one of the products of prolonged 
indigestion.] 

“ Wlicti mis sinking feeling came on,” continues the letter, it 
weighed me down like a mglmnare. Finally 1 V'U to he so weak I 
could only walk '<it)w y and feebly. The doctor who prescribed for fue 
said my complaint was dyspepsia^ but his medicine hail no perceptible 
effect. 

“Icoolimied like this for eight years ; not always the same, but 
now better a id tlien worse. Yet in all that long time thgj;;^ was not 
a day when I could say I was well. No medicine or treatment seemea 
right fot me, and I almost began to thiiiK 1 never should recover my 
foimer health. 

I “ III Mirch, 1892, Mother S-igel’s .Syrup was recommended to me a* 

I having done wwiidris m cases lik** mine, even when they were of long 
standing and everything else had filled. No harm to try it, we thought, 
and got a bottle from Mi. Grim<*, the chemist, in Bolton Road; tm 
afier taking it I fell great relief. My appetite quickly impioved, and I 
could eat without p un. Wiieii I had taken two or three bottles more 
the h id symptoms had all gone, and I was as well as ever. My 
also took the medicine with the same good results. Y ni may 
my l»‘tier and rpfer inquirers to me. (Signed) (Mrs.) El'X’ibeih Wilson, 
5. Norihcnre Street, Bolton Road, Darweii, March 1st, 1895*” 

The lesson in this interesting narrative is ton plain fur iM 10 fni***h 
Our old friend Cinso»» was not able to launch his boat for the want o 
machinery. Similarly the doctor who attended Mrs. Wilson was not 
able to cure her because he did not possess the right reroedy. ni 
opinion as to her complaint was entirely correct. She was suffering 
from chronic dyspepsia, precisely as he told her. But aUs I it is one 
thing to know what ought to be done and quite another lo bava 1 

knowledge and means to do it . . »h«r 

Between these two things (over this wide gap) Stan df Moiner 
Seigel's Syrup, just as between the two sides of the Thamsi 
Loudon Bridge. 
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‘Sir George Chesney Memorial 
t Committee. 


Chairman : 

General Sir Henry W. Norman. 

Members : 

The Marquess of Lansdowne, Field Mar- 
shal Lord Roberts, Mr. George Allen, Colonel 
Sir J. Ardagli, Sir Steunrt Bayley, Mr. 
William Bickwood, Sir Edward Braddon, Rev. 
A. G. Butler, Colonel Sir G. S. Claike, 
General Sir E. Collen. Sir Auckland Colvin, 
Sir Julaiid Danvers, General C. H. Dickens, 
Sir Mortimer Durand, General Sir W. Stir- 
ling Hamilton, Captain Hexi, R. N., Mr. A. 
P. Howell, Sir W. W, Hunter, Lieut-Genl. 
McLeod lunes. General Sir Allen Johnson, 
Sir H. S. King, M. P., Mr. A. Lawrence, 
General Sir R. Low, Sir Altied Lyall, General 
Sir O. Newinaich, Sir Andrew Scoble, Field 
Marshal Sir Linlorn Siiiiinons, Field Marshal 
Sir Donald Stewart, General R. Strachey, 
General Sir A. Taylor, Mr. Meredith Town- 
seiid,, Mr. W. C. Unwin, General Sir George 
White and General Sir £. Williams. 


Memorial 

TO THE LATE 

SIR GEORGE CHESNEY, k.c.b., r.e., m p. 

A Meeting was held, on the 24th Apiil, at the 
Royal United Service Inititiition, of some of 
the friends of the late Sir Geoige Chesney, to 
consider the question of the cornmeinoration 
of hie distinguished services as Soldier, 
Administrator, Statesman, and Author. Gen- 
eral Sir Henry Norman presided, and was 
supported by Field Marshals Sir Lintorn 
Simmons and Sir Donald Stewart, and other 
friends of Sir. George Chesney. To carry out 
the object of the Meeting, a Genet al 
Committee was formed, which included the 
gentlemen then present, and in addition, the 
Maiqttesi of Lansdowne, Field Marshal Lord 
Roberts, General Sir George While, Sn 
Andrew Scoble, Sir Alfred Lyall, Sir H. S. 
King, Sir W, W. Hunter, Mr. Metedith 
I'ownseiid, General Richard Strachey, Mr. 
William Blackwood, and others. 

The form the Memorial should take was left 
for the future consideration of the Committee, 
us it would depend on the amount subscribed, 
but the suggestions tended towards a bust of 
Sir Geoige ^r the India Office, and a medal 
for valuable coiiirlbuiions to Militaiy Litera- 
tine. It was lesolved to limit each subscrip- 
tion to a maximum of three guineas. 

Subscriptions will be received by Lieutenant- 
General McLeod Innes, 9, Lexhain Guldens, 
Cl 0111 well Road, Londop, W. 


COMMITTEE FOR INDIA: 

His Excy. ‘ General Sir Geoige White, 

V. C, O. C. 1. E., K. C. 11, the Hoidhie INiajor- 
General Sir E. Collen, K. c. I.E., Lieutenant- 
General Sir W. S. A. Lockhart, K. c. li , K C 
S 1., His Excy. Lientenant-Geiietal Sir C. 
Mansfield Clarke, K. C. B , Major-General] 
Unncan, Major-General G. E. L. S. Sanford, 
C. B., c. S. I., Major-General G. de C. Morton, 
C'.B , Major-General A. R. Badcork, C. B., c. S. I , 
B'iitadier-Gencral ' W. G. Nicholson, c. B., 
L'apiain J. Hext, C. I. E., R. N., Colonel 

W. S. S. Bisset, C I.E., R. E., Colonel T. Deane. 

Honorary Secretary : 

Colonel T. Deane, 

Simla. 


Subscriptions will be received, in India, by 
Wes^rs. King, King & Co., Bombay ; Messrs 
King, Hamilton & Co , Calcutta ; and by the 
Alliance Bank| Simla, and its branches at 
^alcntta, Cawnpnre, Agra, Ajmeie, Daijeeling. 
Lahore, Murree, Miissnorje, Rawal Pindi and 
Umballa. Subscriptions are limited to a 
maxiipom of Rs. 33 in India. 

* By order of the Committee, 

T. Deane, Coi,^ 

e. . . Hony. Secy. 

Simlai iStb July, 1896. 


8. DASSEX & CO., 

Manufacturers, Importers, Repairers and 
Tuners of all sorts of H.iriiioniirms, Organs and 
Pianos, &c., 30, Cniootollah Street, Calcutta, 
import iiiHterials direct fiom England and 
guarantee the best wnikmansbip and finish ; 
are the express maiinfartiirers of 
SarasmtU Flute : • 

Box Harmoniums 3 octaves 3 stops, i set of 
reed, Rs. 35 ; 3 octaves, best qiuliiy, Rs. 40; 
3 octaves 4 stops, 2 sets of reed, Rs. 75. 

Organs, Folding Harmoniums, Table Har- 
monium.s, &c., always ready for sale ; orders 
executed promptly. 



Masic for the Million I 


BEECHAM’S 

MUSIC PORTFOLIO. 

Wc regret to announce that owing to 
the run on the above having exceeded 
our e.xpectations, we are absolutely and 
completely out of stock, not a single 
number remaining for such as were not 
wise enough to order early. The Pro- 
prietor of 

“BEECHiM’S PILLS” 

has never been known to disappoint the 
Public, and we have accordingly re- 
quested him to send out a further ship- 
ment of the Portfolios which is due 
here in September, It is request- 
ed that all orders should be regis- 
tered at an early date, as the Portfolios 
will be forwarded in rotation, and no 
further quantity will be available when 
the second shipment is sold out. 

G. ATHERTON & CO., 

3, New China Bazar-street, 

CALCUTTA, 

Sole wholesale Agents for India, 
Burma, and Ceylon for — 

THOMAS BBBOHAM, St. Helens, 
Lancashire, 

PROI'RIETOR OF 

BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


TEXT BOOKS IN ENGLISH. 

Bv SARAD.\ PRASAD BANERJEE. 

ENGLISH PREPARATORY 
COURSE 

For 31 a CL3SS. 

INDIA READERS NO. 3 

For 4ih Class. 

The above ate approved by the Central 
Text-Book Committee. 

INDIA READERS NO. 2 

For 5th Cla-SS. 

INDIA READERS NO. 1 

Fo* 6ih Class. 

These bonks are of remarkably simple, style 
uid quite suited to Indian studeius. 

Ou', Price 14 annas. 

SPEOIMBN PAPEB3 AND ANSWERS 

On the English Entrance Course for 1897. 
To be had of 

S. K. LAHIRI & Co., 

CoUege Square, Calcutta. 
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Published Off the r 6 th September^ iSgs 

Price : 

Cash R4. 5 Postage, &c. Ans. 4. Pe 
V. P. P. R^. 5 Annas 6. CreiUt Rs. 6. 

AN INDllNlOURNAlIST 

Life, L3ttera anl OoiTaspandexiDe 

OF 

' Dr. SAlMLBHa 0 mDOKfiRTSS, 

tate E iitor of “ Riis and RayyetP 
BY 

F. H. SKRINE, I.C.S., 

(Collector of Customs, C tlcutla, now Offg. 
Commissioner, Cnittagong Division.) 

The V')lniii“. nnif.inn with Mookerjee’s 
2 ravels and Voyages In Ben^il^ consists of 
tiKue than 500 pag*s aixi coniHins 
PORTRAIT OF THE DOCTOR. 

DEDICATION (T 1 Sir W. W. Hunter.) 

HIS LIFE STORY. 

CORRESPONDENCE OF DR. S. C. MOOKERJEK. 

Letters 

to, from Ardagh, Col. Sir j.c., 
to Atkinson the late Mr. K.F.T., C.S. 
to Banerjee, Babn Jyoiish Ciuinder. 
from Banerjee, the late Revd. Dr. K. M. 
to B ineijee, B ibn S tiodaprasad. 
from Bell, tlte late Major E/aus. 
from Bhaddanr, Chief of. 
to Binaya Krishna, Raja, 
to Chrlii, Rii B ihadnr Ananda. 
to Chaiierjee, Mr. K. M. 
from Clarke, Mr. S.E.J. 
from, to Colvin, Sir Auckland, 
to, from D ifferin and Ava, the Mtrqnisoi 
from Evans, the Hon’ble Sir G iffi li H.P. 
to Gangiili, R thn Ktsari M )han. 
to Ghose, Bahii N ibo Kissen. 

to Ghosh, B ibn Kali Prusaiina. 

to Graham, Mr. W, 

from Griffin, Sir Lepel. 
from Gnha, Babn Siroda Kant, 
to Hall, Dr. Fiiz Edward, 

from Hume, Mr. Allan O. 
from Hunter, Sn* W. W. 
to Jenkins, Mr. Edward, 
to Jung, the late N iwab Sir Silar. 
to Knight, Mr. Paul, 

from Knight, the late Mr. R )bert. 
from Lansdowne, the Marq ns of. 
to Liw, Knmir Kristodas. 
to Lyon, Mr. Percy C. 

to Mahonied, M nilvi Syed. 

to Mallik, Mr. H. C. 

to M arstoii, Miss Ann. 

from M-hta, M». R. D. 
to Mura, the late R ija Dr. Rajendralala. 
to Mookerjee, late Riji Daklimaranjao. 
from Mookerjee, Mr. J. C. 
fiom M’Ncil, Professor H. (San Francisco). ‘ 
to, from Mnrshidabad, the Nawab Baha- 
door of. 

from N ly irain.i, M ibamahop idhya M. C. 
from Osborn, the late Coinn-I R ibert D. 
to Rao, Ml. G. V^enkira Appa. 

to Rio, the late Sir T, M idhava. 
to Rmigan, Sir William H. 

from Rosebery, Earl of. 
to, from R uiiledge, Mr. Jamss. 
fiom Rnsscil, Sir W. H. 
to Row, Mr. G Syainala. 

to Sasiri, the Hon’ble A. Sashiah. 

to Sinha, Babn Brahni inanda. 

from Siicar, Dr. Mahendralal. 
from Stanley, Lord, of Alderley. 
from, to Townsend, Mr. Meredith, 
to Undervv«)od, Captain 'F. O. 

to, from Yambery, Professor Arminins. 
to Vencatarain iniah, Mr. G. 

to Vizian igram, M iliaraja of. 

to, from Wallace, Sir Don.il i Mackenzie, 
to Wood-Mason, the late Professor J. 
LETTERS(& TELEGRAMS) Ob' CONDOLENCE, from 
Abdus Snbluii, Moulvi A. K. M. 

Ameer Hossein, Hon’ble NawabSyed. 
Ardagh, Colonel Sir J C. 

Banerjee, Babii Mama ithanath. 

Banerjee, Rii Bahadui, Stub Chunder. 

Barth, M. A. 

Belchambers, Mr. R. 

Deb, Babu Manahar. 

Dutt, Mr. O. C 
Dutt, Babu Prosaddoss. 

Elgin, Lord. 

Gbofe» Babu Nareadra KL 
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Ghosh, B.ihii K tii Prasanna. 

Graham, Mr. William. 

Hall, Dr. Fitz EcUvard. 

Harid.ts Vihandas Desai, the late Dewan. 
Iyer, Mr. A. Krishiia^wami. 

Lambert, Sir John. 

Mahomed, ‘MoiUvi Syed. 

Mitra, Mr. B. C. 

Muter, Babii Sidheshur. 

Mookerjee, Raja Peary Mohan. 

Mookerjee, Babii Snreiulia Nath. 
Mnrshidabad, the N twab Baliadoor of. 
Routledge, Mr, James. 

Roy, Babii E. C. 

Roy, Babii Sarat Chunder. 

Sanyal, Babii Dinabnndho. 

Savjtri Library. 

Tippera, the Bara Thaknr of. 

Vamh^ry, Professor Arminiiis. 

Vizianaijram, the Maharaja of. 

poVrscRipr. 

After p.iyim; the expenses of the publication, 
the surplus will be placed wholly at the dis- 
posal of the family of the deceased man of 
letters. 


Orders to be made to the Business Manai;- ! 
er, “ .\n Indian Join nalist,” at the Bee 
I. Uckoor Dnti’s Lane, Wellington 
Street, Calcutta. 

OPINION ON TKE BOOK. 

It is a most inieresiing recoid 01 toe life of 
a remarkable man.— Mr. H. Bibingion South, 
Private Secretary to the Viceioy, 5th October 

1895. 

Or. Mookerjee was a famous letter-writer, 
and there is a breezy freshness and originality 
about his correspondence which make it 
very interesting reading. — Sir Alfred W. C<nft, 
K.CI.E., Director of Public Instuciion, Bengal, 
26th September, 1895. 

(t is not that amid the pressure of harassing 
official duties an English Civilian can find 
culler time or opportunity to p ly so graceful 
a tribute to the memory of a native personality 
as F. H. Skrine has done in his biogtapliy of 
the late Dr. Sambhu Chunder Mookerjee, the 
well-known Bengal journalist (Calcutta : 
Thacker, Suiiik and Co ) ; noi are tuere many 
who are more worthy of being thus honoure I 
than the late Editor of AV/v and RayyeL 

We may at any rate cordially agree with Mr. 
Skrine that the story of Morikei jee’s life, with 
all its lights and slia<lows, is pregnant with 
lessnUs for those who desire to know ihe real 
India. 

No weekly paper, Mr. Skrine tells ns, not 
even the Hindoo Patriot, in its palmiest days 
under Kristodas Pal, enjoyed a degree <if in- 
fluence in any way approaching that which was 
soon attained by Reii and Ray yet. 

A man of large heait and great qualiti- 
es, his death from pneumonia in the early 
spring in the last year was a distinct and 
heavy loss to Indian journalism, and it was 
an a<lmirable idea on Mr. Skrine’-s part to put 
his Life and Letters upon record. — The Ttous 
of India, (Bombay) September 30, 1895. 

It is rarely that the life of an Indian journal- 
ist becomes worthy of publication ; it is more 
rarely still that such a life comes to he written 
by an Anglo-Indian and a member of the 
Indian Civ»4 Service. Bur, it has come to 
pass that in the land of ihe Bengali Babiis, 
the life of at least one man among Indian 
journalists has been considered worthy of 
b^^ing wntien by an Englishnian.— The 
Madras Standard, (Madras) September 30, 
1895. . „ 

The late Editor of Reis and Ravvet was a 
profound sindeni anil an accomplished writer, 
who has left his mark on Indian journalism. 
In that he has found a Civilian like Mr. 
Skrine to record the story of his life he is 
more fortunate than the great K'i'^t^'das Pal 
himself.— The Tribune, (Lahore) October 2, 

*^Tlie career of “An Indian Journalist” as 
described by F. H. Skrine of the Indian Civil 
Service is exceedingly interesting. 

Mookerjee’s letters are marvels of pure dic- 
tion wWcIf is heightened by his nervous style. 

The life has been told by Mr. Skrine in a very 
pleasant manner and which should iimke it po- 
^ pillar not only with Bengalis but with all those 
jvh/l are able to appreciate merit unmarred by 
osirruatioii and earnestness unspoiled by 
harshness.— The (Madras) Oct. 

S. 189s! 
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The work leaves nothing to be desired either 
in the way of completeness, impartiality, ’or 
lifelike portrayal ipf character. 

.Ml*. Skrine deals with his interesting subject 
with the unfailing instinct of the biographer. 
Every siile of ^ Dr. Mookeijee’s complex 
cliaracter is treated with Sympathy tempered 
by discriminatjoii. 

Mr. Skrine’s narrative certainly impresses 
one with the individuality of a remarkable man. 

Mookerjee’s own letters show that he hail 
not only acquired a command of clear and 
flexible English but that he had also assimi- 
lated thit siiiidy independence of thought 
and character which is supp<ised to be a pecu- 
liar possession of natives of Gieat Britain. 
His reading and the stores of his general in- 
formation appear to have been, considering 
his opportunities, little less than marvellous. 

One of the first to express his condolence 
with the famdy of the deceased writer xyas the 
present Viceroy, Lord Elgin. Mookerjee ap- 
pears to have won the aftection not only of 
ihe dignitaries with whom he came in contact, 
but also of those in low estate. 

The impression left upon the mind upon 
laying down the book is that of a good and 
able man whose career has been graphically 
portrayed.— The Englishman, (Calcutta) Oc- 
tober 15, 1895. 

“IMPROVED UNDAUNTED “ 
WATOH. Rs. 7. 

Guaranteed three Years. 

Strong, accurate, pretty, smill, open-ficed, 
nirk'»l silvern, keyless, short winding, oiteot, 
“NEW STYLE IMPROVED UNDVUNT- 
ED” watch, with hand setting m-chanisin, 
secondhand, for D rciors, ornainental bold 
dial, for Rs. 7 V. P. P. with an extra glass, 
spring, preitv box and full three years’ 
guarantee. Warranted to siaiul the rough- 
est use. Runs more than 28 hours with 
one win<ling. Will last a life time. Eisily re- 
pairable. Others sell at double onr raies. Oue 
watch free for llie p'lrchase of 8 at a time. 
Mr, Jno. Dickson of K ipiiial Riilwiy, from 
Ceylon says : — It keeos solendid time and 
never stopped altliongn it sustained hard 
knocks and jerks. X Dr. H. Moore of Royal 
Artillery from Poonamillee says I sold it 
for Rs. 16, X Pte. W. Hopkins of Sussex Regt. 
from Dnmdnm says I have sold it for 
Rs. 20, X Mr, T. B. Scott of Patna Opium De- 
pariineni says Tne watch yon sent me some 
seven years ago is still keeping very good time. 

Jewelled Bing Re. 1-8-0. Real 
Silver Watch Re. 13. Beal 


R. N. MOOKERJEE & 00., 
Hardware and General Merchants, 

IMPORTERS OF 
Agricultural Inipieinenis, 

Engineer's & Carpenter’s Tools, 

Mill Furnishers 8c Timber Merchants, 
CONTRACTORS, 

GENERAL AliENTS AND ORDER 
SUPPLfERS. 


Timber Yard — Gluisery, 
Office I, Clive Row, 

Calcutta. 


Novelty in Ayarvedic Medicine. 
AiaRVEDIO PHARMAOY.. 

36, Lower Cniipore Road, Fouzdari 
B ilaknan a, Calcutta. 

Kaviraj Nagrndra Nath Skh, Physician, 

Surgeon, Accoiichenr, practises the Ayurvedic 
system of medicine, after having obiainted a 
diploma at the final examination of one of 
the Government medical Institutions of the 
country. 

SPECIFICS^ 

for all ordinary diseases, like Fever, Coughf As- 
thma, Phthisis, Diabetes, &c., including dis- 
eases brought on by irregularities of kinds 
Catalogues, containing full accounts of diseas- 
es and remedies, are transmitted on applica- 
tion. Prescriptions, with or without medicines, 
sent to every part of India and Ceylon, 
Cape Colony, and the British Isles, on receipt 
(by post) of full accounts of diseases. 

Thousands of unsolicited lestiinonlals from 
every quarter. 

CATARRH, 

Hay Fever, Oatarrhal Deathess. 

A NEW HOME TREATMENT. 

uflferers are not generally aware that these 

diseases are contagiou.s, or that they are 
due to the presence of living parasites in the 
lining membrane of the nose and eustachian 
tubes. Microscopic research, however, has 
proved this to be a fact, and the result it that 
a simple remedy has been formulated whereby 
these distressing diseases are rapidly and per- 
manently cured by a few simple applications 
made at home by the patient once in two 
weeks. A {Pamphlet explaining this new treat- 
ment IS sent on receipt of 2^d stamp by A 
Hutton Dixon, 43 & 45 East Bloor St. 
TORONTO, Canada. 

Scientific American. 
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Solid Sold Wstoh So. 31 

Pretty electro cased gold chain R**. I -8*0. 
Fashionable electro cased Gold Ring set 
with scientific diamonds, Rubies, Emeralds, 
at Re. i-8o. Mr. G. Smith, Silt Inspector 
from Sanikntia, says : “ A German valued 
the diamond ring at Rs. So ruby at 
Rs. 30.” K*y winding, Government stamp- 
ed, solid silver hunting case, Royal watch 
with extras and full three years’ guarantee, 
for rs. 13. Pte. G. Hawkes of 2nd York Light 
Infantry from Pnrandhar says For the first 
one I got Rs. 25 ; the secoml one I sold to a 
Sergeant for Rs. 28. X Pie. H. C. Bishop of L. 
F. L. R'^gt. from K imptec says:— A Corporal 
offered R->. 30 for the very same watch. Gentle- 
men’s open faced, keyless real solid y^old watch 
Rs. 30 ; ladies’ Rs. 24 ; bmh with extras and 
guaranteed for 3 years. Mind they are gnran- 
tced to be of real solid gold. No agents kepi, 
all goods sent only by ns from Bombay 
per V. P. P. 

WESTERN INDI.A TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 


GENUINE HOMCEOPATHY. 

A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Ray Chaudhurl, L M. S. 

Homoeopathic Practitioner^ 

May be consulted by letter or personally 
daily at his residence, 24, Mirzapore Lane, 
near Creek Row, Calcutta. 
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RATES OF advertisement 
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4 annas a line or Rs. 2-2 an inch each inser- 
tion. The lowest cnarge for any advertisement 
IS Rs. 2, except Domestic Occurrences, tne 
lowest charge for which is Rs, 5. 
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Communications and books and pamphieis 
(carriage paid) to The “Editor" of *,* R«'» 
& Rayyet.” 
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CIRCASSIAN MELODIES. 

WAR SONG. 

1 . 

Hark, oh hark, the fife and drum ! 

Onward on, the Cossacks come I 
Sound the war cry, sword and lance, > 
Gleam in air, advance, advance ! 

2 . 

Raise, oh raise, the banner high t 
Arm 1 arm all, for Attdgbdi ! 

Guard the valley, guard the dell 1 
Hearth and home, farewell, farewell ! 

3- 

We will dare the battle strife. 

We will gladly peril life ; 

Death or liberty’s the cry ! 

Win the day, or nobly die ! 

4. 

Who would fly when danger calls ? 
Freemen’s hearts are freedom’s walls. 
Hoav’n receives alone the hrav»* - 
Angels guard (he patriot’s grave ! 

5- 

Reals rherc here a traitor’s heart, 

Duped by wily Moscov art, 

Whef his land for gold would give ? 

Let him die, or childless live ! 

6 . 

Hark I oh hark ! the cannons roar I 
"iFf’e meets foe, to part no more I 
Qti.iil, ve slaves, ’neath freemen’s ghmee ! 
Victoiy’s ours 1— advance 1 advance ! 


But he lies not alone on his cold earthy bed, 

For she whom he loved fell a corse by bis side : 
There beauty and bravery sleep with the dead, 

And the dark narrow grave is the home of the bride ! 


The succeeding stanzas relate some of the warlike deeds of the 
glorious chieftain Elijah Mansour — the greatest of all Tartars next to 
Ghenghis Khan. 

[ It is remarkable how little is known in Europe of the deeds of this 
great chieftain, so famous in the long and desolating wars of Russia 
against the inhabitants of Krim-T.irtary and the Caucasus, and who, 
when we consider the magnitude of the power he had to contend 
against, and the wild hordes he had to organise, deserves to be rank- 
ed among the noblest patriots that ever adorned any country. 

The Rnssi.ans, wh^se dark policy has ever been to envelope in mist 
everything cuiinecteil with the Caucasus and Krim-T»rtary, merely 
describe him as a sort of Mahomet, or false prophet ; whereas the 
historians of Persia and Turkey make honourable mention of his mili- 
tary talents, '•xtra-irdinary bravery, and devotedness to the cause of 
bis couutiy, aiui ever lepresent him as the most indomitable and for- 
midable enemy that Russia ever had to contend against in the 
Caucasus. If we were only to credit one half of what the traditionary 
songs of the bards tell us, he must have been an Alexander in valour, 
a Lockman in wisdom, and a Machiaveli in policy. Indeed such is 
the veneration of ih» Tartars, Circassians, and Lesghians, for his 
ineiiioi), that even lo uiis day the slightest relic that belonged to him 
is prized as a gem of inestimable value. Every one of his haunts in 
ihc Caucasus — nay, every pl.ace where he look up a temporary abodei 
are held sarred by the inhabitants.—Edmund Spencer.] 

Of that brave chief I sing the praise 
Who victory ever crowned ; 

[>i < ml iiio • I’s mouth, and minstrel’s lays. 

His name shall be renowned. 

Tshelel-Eddin I 


The following lines refer to the death of a young Khaosoukh; 
i^'inre and his beautiful bride, who fell, fighting s»idc by side, 
while defending, with his clansmen, a dangerous pass against the 
Kiissians, in the vicinity of Ghelendjik. 

Hark I hark I the dread battle-cry booms through the air ; 

Young Islam is armed, and the war-horse is nigh ; 

He hears not, he marks not, the sob of despair, 

Bar onward he rushes, to conquer or die I 


The war-cry ii sounding through mountain and vale, 
The Moscov, like masses of locusts, come fast : 
What shrieks rend the air? — ’tis the hero, who. pale 


And wounded, and lifeless, is breathi ng his last ! 


EAFNESS. An essay describing a really genuine Cure for Deaf- 
ss, Singing in Ears, &c., no matter how severe or long-standing, will 
1 sent post free.—Artiflcial Ear-drums and similar apphai^es entire- 
superseded. Address THOMAS KEMPE, Victoria Chambers, 
>. Southampton Buildings, Holborn, London. 


H** wMs h'lMi to tre.ad the Muscov’s pride 
Down to the lowly dust ; 

He fought, he conquered, near and wide. 
That northern race accurst. 

Tshelel-Eddin ! 

Speak ! Mansour speak ! why hast thou left 
The warrior sons alone, 

Of thy strong arm and presence ’reft, 

’Neath Moscov yoke to groan ? 

Tshelel-Eddio I 

Thy name was hope, thy name was joy. 

To Tartary’s warlike bands ; 

’Twas bright as gold without alloy, 

’Twas fair as Adin’s land. 

Tshelel-Eddin 1 


Subscribers in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders, if posstbU, as the safest and most convenient 
tartiadarir as it ensures acinouded^ment through the Department. No other receipt vnU be 
' ^ given, any other being unnecessary and likely to cause confusion. 
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Robbed of her young, the tigress see 
How fierce she paws the ground ; 
Rut far more fierce was Mansour, he 
Hurl'd death and ruin around. 


WEEKLYANA. 


The Giiseiie of India^ of August 22, publishes the following resolution 
of the Government of India, in the Finance and Commerce Departmen t ; 


Tshelel'Eddin ! 

The swift deer bounds from hill to hill, 

No arrow like its fight ; 
but Mansour's step was swifter still 
When he led on the fight. * 

Tshelel-Eddin ! 

His sable war-steed scours the plain 
Which other chief ne’er bore ; 

His master clanked the captive’s chain ; 
That war-horse lives no more. 

Tshelel-Eddin ! 

The accursed hosts of Moscov won 
Our own, onr father’s soil ; 

Sleep, Mansour ! sleep ! the deed is done ! 
Thy nation is their spoil ! 

Tshelel-Eddin I 

We kneel, we pray, Oh ! Moscov, hear ! 
Where hast thou him convey’d ? 

The man whose presence banished fear, 
The light without a shade. 

Tshelel-Eddin I 

Do those dark towers, foul murder’s home, 
begirt with watery walls,* 

Contain the chief for whom we moan, 

For whom each Tartar calls ? 

Tshelel-Eddin ! 

Alas ! when those stern gates once close, 

No captive comes to tell 

His tale of grief, his tale of woes, 

The secrets of his cell. 

Tshelel'Eddin ! 

Then, Allah, let thy lightnings slay 

The foe we loathe and hate I 

Let vultures on their life-blood prey ! 

For death was Mansoui’s fate — 

Weep’! Tartars weep ! 


LINES TO THE MEMORY OF THE HEROIC PROPHET OV 1 HE C AIJC ASUS. 

Here dwelt that rare, that priceless gem, 

So seldom found below. 


“ In exercise of the power conferred by section 14 of the Indian Secu- 
rities Act (XIII of 1886) the Governor General in Council is pleased 
to make the following alteraiioiis in the rules published in the Reso- 
lution above referred to (No. 95, d.iied the 7ih J'inuary 1888) : 

I.— For Rule 5 of the said rules the following shall be substituted, 
namely ; 

‘5. No notice will be taken of any trust appearing in an endorse- 
ment of transfer or receipt for interest. When a note is endorsed 
to, or receipted by, any person, in his capacity of truiiee or in any 
other representative capacity, sucli person will be treated in all respects 
as the true owner j)f the note.' 

If, — Kor Rule 7 the following shall be substituted, namely : 

* 7. The holder of a note may be required to receipt the same for 
renewal in all or any of the following cases, that is to say : 

(1) If the note has been enf iced for pay merit of interest at a Mofus- 
sil Tieasnry, and the holder thereof is desirous of altering the place 
of payment. 

(2) If only snftictent room remains on the back of the note for one 
further eiulorsemcnt, 01 when any woid or words is or arc wrmeii 
upon the note across any existing endorsement or endurseineuts, all 
cross endorsements being strictly prohibited. 

(3) If the note is torn or in any way damaged or crowded wnh 
writing, or unfit, in the opinion of the officer before whom ills pm- 
duced for payment of interest, for receiving endorsement. 

(4) If the note bears an endorsement which transfers the note to, 
or IS signed by, any person otherwise than in his personal capacity, 
except in the under-mentioned cases : 

(a) where the transferee is a well-known firm, corporate body, nr 
B inic ; or the signature att iched to the endorsement is the usual 
name or signature of such a firm or purports to be the impression of 
the common seal of a corporate body with perpetual succession or 
IS the signature of the Secretary, Deputy Secretary, Manager, or 
Agent, of a Bank or corporate body ; 

(d) where an endorsement is made in his official capacity by the 
person holding for the lime being one of the offices to which the Gov- 
ernor General in Council has, by notification in the Gazeite of Jndia^ 
declared section 7, sub-section (i), of the Indian Securities Act 
(XI n of 1886), to apply ; 

{c) where the transfer is made to or by a person in whose favour a 
ceiiificate under the Succession Ccitificaie Act (VII of 1889) or pro- 
bate or letters of administration under the Indian Succession Act 
(X of 1865), or the Proh.ate a»>d Administration Act (V of i88t) has 
or have been granted by a Court of competent iurisdiciion ; 

(d) where the transfer is made to or by the executor or adminis- 
trator of an estate who is described as such therein, such executor 
or administrator being shown to be the holder according to the tenor 
of the note and previous endorsements. 

(5) If the endorseineni is not dear and dis^nci, or if it is made on 
P'ii>#*r affixed to a Government Piomissory Note. 

(6) If, III the opinion of the officer bcfoie whom the note is presented 
for payment of interest, the title of fhe person so presenting die note 
is irregular or not fully proved. 

(7) If the note in question, being a counterpart note issued under 
the provisions of rule 8, has ceased to be the property of a minor, or 
to belong to an estate in which administration is limiiea to imeiest. 

In all or any of the preceding cases payment of any further iniere^st 
on such note may be refused until the note is receipieil foi renewal 
and actually renewed.’ 

III. —In Rules loaiidib for the words * the Act ’ and in Rides 15 
.and 22 for the words ‘ the s lid Act ’ the word# and figures * ilie Indian 
Secuiities Act (XU I of 1886)’ shall be substituted." 


An honest patriot; Traveller, then, 
A sigh, a Hear bestow. 

He fought, he bled, to save a land 
From slavery's galling chain ; 

But dauntless heart and willing hand 
Were both, alas, in vain I 


* ♦ 

The greatest giant going is the American. He Is no myth like the 
giants, religious and secular, of old, of the European Continent— 
the Guildhall giants, the giant of Antwerp, the giants of Douai, the 
giants of Brussels, the giants of Alh, the giant of Lille and the giant 
of Aix. He is not so high as any of these, but is composed of flesh 
and bones and lives and breathes. He is the lallesf-Miian of the 


Farf from the world, from war, and strife, 

He here, in peace and prayer, 

Passed years of his pure tranquil life, 

With heaven his only care. 

Then, Mansour, be thy memory blest, 

Till time shall cease to be, 

By Tarlaiy’s sons, and stranger guest, 

By ail the brave and free. 

• The bard here alludes to the Schlusselburg, the well-known state 
prison of Russia, in the vicinity of St. Petersbntgh, where it is said 
Elijah Mnnsour, when captured by the Russians, was confim*d. 

t The subjugation of Krim-Tartary to the p«)wer of Rnssi.i m 
lySt having pjtinged the gallant spirit of this great chieftain into des- 
pair, he retired from the world to this place (one of the favouiite cots 
Elijah Mansour was accustomed to occupy in the famous defile 
called Jagra), where he lived as a hermit till the repeated my.'ismns of 
.the Caucasus by Russia again roused him to arms, in winch contest, 
after performing prodigies of valour, he was capiiiicd by general 
Gudowitsch at the siege of Anapa. 


present day, measuring eight feet in height. And, what is more, unlike 
iiie generality of the species, he is well proportioned in all his limbs 
.and normal development. Such is the opinion of Dr. Zurkerkandl, 
of the Vienna Anatomical Museum, himself a great authority on the 
sul)ject. At his invitation, Wilkins, of whom we are speaking, visited 
the Vienna Museum, full of the skeletons of giants, and was convinced 
of his own superiority over those whose bones he inspected. In lif^* 
he IS the observed of all observers. In death, he will be the object 
of all preservers. There is surely to be a scramble for his bones, 
unless he has already disposed them of. 

• ♦ 

From giants to centenarians. A notable character In the person 
of the widow of M. Rostkowsky, Josephine, believed to be the oldest 
in age in France, has died at Aniche, near Douai, at the age of 
years and 4 months. Her husband was a Captain in the 6th Polish 
Regiment of the Line, and she herself took part in numerotii engage* 
inents as Assistant Surgeon. It is added that at the age of seventy * 
one she figured in the Crimean War in the ranks of the French 
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Army. iSif Mix^tn Mathuialeh, Henry Jenkine, had altaiiied the 
a ^,e of 169 yoars, living 16 yean longer than old Tnom is Parr who 
(lied at the age of 152 yean and odd months. Tnese two remirkabie 
Englishmen were born in the i6th century and died in the 17th. 

In l 875 y AH Armenian, siifTering from fever, was admitted as an in- 
door patient at the Calcutta M-idical College Hospital. He gave his age 
at 142. He hud married three times, the third wife was more than 
70 when be came to be treated. He remembered the landing, at 
Chandpnl Ghat, of the Gjveruur Warren H istings and tne sensation in 
Calcutta occasioned by his impeachment as Governor-G*iiicral. He 
bpoke of the agitation for the institution of jury in civil cases in Cal- 
cuiia and had witnessed tiie bui mug ot Hindu widows in the funeral' 
pyres of their husbands. He could speak Bengali and denounced the 
hanging of the Brahman Nand Kumar. Of middle siaiure, he had a 
Strong constitution and refused to lie in bed during the day as a 
sick patient. The fever was not veiy high and there was no compli- 
cation. He was discharged from hospital in two weeks. 

• 

• • 

The Marquis de Mores has been murdered by his Tuareg escort 
111 North Africa. He was the only son of the Due d’ Vallombrosa 
and had mimed Miss H itT nan, the beautiful and accomplished 
daughter of a New York banker and started with her c.attle ranching 
at Dakota. Having founded a model city he had to come to Paris 
on account of a disagreement with the old settlers. Tiien he support- 
ei Boulanger and after that came to India with the Due d’Orleaus. 
Another rein irk ible incident in his life was the suit he instituted 
against Jruih (or libel for saying that his father hid made his fortune 
III the days of the First Napoleon by selling dead soldiers in the 
irtny as pntt'td meat. Tne courts hsidthit a de.i/. min could not 
be libelled. The Indian law, however, is more advanced. It makes 
no distinction bstwseu the living an I the dead. No suit for damages 
miy lie against a libeller of the dead but he m ly be prosecuted cri- 
minally by those left behind. 

• • 

At the Coroner’s inquest on the death of Francis James Smith, aged 
39 years, a compositor, late of 21, Builin Street, New North Road, 
Loaduii, another compositor deposed that he noticed blood streaming 
trom beneath the door of the lavatory, which the deceased had en- 
tered a short time before. He called for assistance, and on an en- 
trance being forced the deceased was found covered with bl'*od, which 
was flowing freely from a terrible gash across the throat. The medi- 
cal evidence shewed that the man had cut his throat with a table- 
knife, The deceased’s brother gave evidence that Francis had never 
thientened to take his “own 'ife but complained ' ueiy of th-« great 
heat. The jary returned a verdict of “suicide while of unsound 
mind, produced by the heat.” 

• « 

I)R. Dunckley, Minister of the B.ipiisi Church, Great George Street, 
Salford, from 1848 to 1855, when he became editor of the Manchester 
P^x>^niiner and Timet \ few yeais laiei co-proprietor, and wbos#* 

' onneciioii with I'he pajiysr ceased in January 1889, dying on June 29 
was cremated on July 2. 

*** 

We read in an English monthly that “ Mr. John Wesley Harper, the 
oldest member of the publishing house and founder of the famous 
international magazine, died on the 21st July, at an advanced age.” 

***- 

The same day, ‘ Lieutenant Walter Maxwell Scott, great-great-grand- 
'lon of Sir Walter Scott, on his coming of age, was presented, at 
Aoboisford, with an illuminated address and sword. 

• • 

The day before, “Charles Dickens the younger,” the eldest son of 
the novelist, died at the age of 59. 

• • 

Miss Mmnie Dickens, the eiaesl daughter of Charles Dickens, died 
on the 23rd July, the day her brother was buried. 

1 IS reported “ Mr. T. P. O’Connor's newspaper, The Sun, recently 
celebrated its third birthday. It has, says Mr. O'Ciiiiiior, a large and 
Solid circulation, and pays a large profit weekly." 

According to the Publttktre Circular, the output of bonks in Great 
»ntaui It as Mows Sermons, one volume ^ day; novels, hve a 


day ; educational books, two a day ; art and science, two eadh every 
week ; histories or biographies, six a week ;'and law, one every two 
weeks. 

Cambodia, in C >chin China, conlami some Buddhist ruins of inter- 
est. Ill Nhoiito, a village seven miles south of Tourane, a lower 
twenty-five feet high fronts an Annamite Buddhist chapel containing' 
three p.iiiited sandstone statues of rare workmanship. Further south, 
two analogous temples are found w tli towers 25 to jofe. high. The 
sculpures scattered over the ground point to their Hindu origin. Stones 
be.iiing inscriptions are many. 

Miss F. J. Erskine, aulhor of “ Bicycling for Ladles,” &c., who is en- 
lightening the readers of the Englishman on t|ie subject, says, in the 
7th Chapter, Care of M ichiiie, “ It is the independence enjoyed that 
mikes cycling so delightful and this cannot be appreciated to the full 
without being q'lite self-contained.” Hear now what Ouida says of 
cycles and cyclists : “ Bicycles are a detestable, public nuisanc**, 
pi ogress by them is vulgar, ugly, and renders the human 
race more ridiculous than it was before their invention. The 
racing cryclist is the lowest form of deformed humanity 
that we can behold, and when he and his compeers tear 
thiough country roads he preseius a io itiisotne sight, drenched with 
sweat, covered with dust, and clinging, crooked and almost nude, to 
hisinichine. There is only one thing worse, a light railway, whici^ 
will help to complete the destruction of what little is left of Tudor 
EngUnd, of Stu irt England, and of England of Shakespeare, and of 
Falkland.” 

A Congress of Hydrology, Climatology and Geology will be held at 
Clermont Ferrand, France, from September 28 to October 6. The 
Minister of tlie Interior has accepted the honorary presidency. 

The Bengal Government hiving piblished draft rules for the gVant of 
ceuificaies to Compounders under the Municipal Acts, Dr. Hem. 
Chandra Riy Chaudhnn, L.M s., a practising physician of this city, 
has addressed the following letter to the said Government : — 

“ The Calcutta Municipal Act (Sec. 368) requires (hat ‘ no shop or 
place shall be kept for the retiil sale of drugs not being alio articles 
of ordinary domestic consumption, unless the same shall have been 
registered m the oflfi :e of the C innissioners ’ and directs that ‘no 
person shall compound, mix, prep. ire, dispense, or sell any drug in 
any such registered sliop or place unless he be duly certified as a fle 
person to be entrusted with such duiies under rules made for that 
purpose by the Loc il G iverniiieni.’ T iere is a penalty for uncerti- 
fied persons compoundoig, mixmg, preparing (»r selling drugs in 
registered shops or p ace'*, as also for owners, occupiers or keepers of 
such shops or places employing uncertified persons. There 1$ a saving 
clause that nothing m the section ‘ shall be construed to apply to the 
sale of drugs used by practiiioiiers of indigenous medicines when such 
diugsare not sold in a shop or place where medicines are dispenseU 
upon prescription.’ Tne word ‘drug’ has been defined 111 the Act 
to ‘ include medicine for ioierual or external use.’ 

By excluMon of mdigenon* duigs, probibly 111 the absence of any 
recognised school or auth iriiies foi leicomg the prepiration of indige- 
nous drugs, tin object of the law seems to be to restrict to qualified 
persons the p »'paiiiiu ami vending of medicines recognised by the 
B'itish Pharm.icopoe a. h cannot be said that Kivirajs and 
Hakims do not dispense medicines upon prescription. They com- 
pound, mix and prepare medicines according to their own recipe, 
rhough they do not makeup prescriptions m ide by others than 
themselves, still they prep ire medicines used by all other practitioiieri 
of their kind, an«l that preparation requires as ninch supervision as 
the dispensing of European medicines, rhe picp iratioii of patent 
medicines ought equally to be brought under regulation. Equally 
with Kaviraji and H akioii esta olishmeiiis and places for sale of indi- 
genous medicines, hoiiicc op iihic fiispensaries seem to be left by lhr“ 
law out of consKlet ration. F-ir in them there is hardly any dispensing 
of medicines in the pr.>p..r sense of the phrase, though they prepare 
bOine of the original or mother tinctures. * r r 

It is very desirable th it rules deci.iring the competency of com- 
pounders should b‘ pissed and that all dispensaries and drug shops 
(>f wiiatever kinil placed under supervision, I perfectly see that 
in making rules the G >veriiineut drres not nor can jt alter or 
amend the law. It is now only concerned with the qualifications of 
^ oompoimders. I do not take up »n myself the interpretaiioo of the 
law noi am I diq>)sed to (iimk ih it ‘shop or place kept for the 
retail sale of drugs’ includes all dispensaries and drug shopi, and 
drugs of all system* of medicine. And if it is intended lu exempt 
any class of m^.iicines or any kind of drug shops one set of rules 
will not do for ad sysifins and places. It is however not very difficult 
in find out wliat qu ilificatious arc required for preparing or dispensing 
Kaviraji or Hakimi medicines nr prescriptions, and, as I have already 
said, no special qualifications are required for compounders of homes »• 
pathic medicines. It would therefore be to place unnecessary or blind 
restrictmns in the three cases mentioned, if the rules proposed aro 
given the sanction of law without a direction by proper authority aat 
tu enfuice tlieiii 111 such instances* ' * 
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The law exempts drugs used by practitioners of indig-nous medi- 
cines. There is no knowing what are indigenous drugs. Piactitioners 
of iiidigriKiiis drugs use drugs other thau indigenous. The British 
Pharmacnpceia again not only includes indigeo^us drugs, but almost 
all the medicines recommended by it are indigenous to some part of 
India or other, and that the drugs used by the allopaths are procurable 
in this countiy. 

From these considerations 1 am led to conclude this letter with a 
suggestion for an Indian Pharmacy Act.” 


NOTES & LEADERETTES, 

OUR OWN NEWS 
& 

THE WEEK’S TELEGRAMS IN BRIEF. WITH 
OCCASIONAL COMMENTS. 

The Tsar and the Tsarina, attended by Prince LobanofT, have arrived 
at Vienna, where they met with a hearty reception. 


General Gossler has been appointed Minister of War in the place 
of General Bronsart Von SchellendorfiT, who lias resigned because his 
proposals to modernise procedure in courts-martial have been over* 
ruled by the Emperor’s private advisers. The nation strongly supports 
General Bronsart, and it is understood that Prince Hoheiilolie like- 
wise does so. The official Giizette announces that Prince Hohenlohe 
will in the autumn introduce certain reforms in the procedure of caurts- 
martial. This indicates that the Emperor has yielded in the matter. 


The TiVww states that Lord Siiisbury has informed Li-Hung Chang 
that he favoured the principle of an increase in the Ciiinese tariflfbnt 
would consult the Chambers of Commerce at Shanghai and elsewhere 
before consenting. Li-Hung Chang urged an immediate decision in 
the matter, stating that Great Britain had already conceded the same 
thing to Japan without an equivalent. The Chinese envoy is reported to 
have stated privately that China will not abandon the inland duties for 
the mere increase in the taiff. Li-Hung-Chang is charmed with his 
stay in England, but leaves without having ordered anything whatever. 
Reuter learns that Li- Hung Chang has made no concessions to 
Russia, but is in favour of a junction of the railways in Amur with 
those in Manchuria. No convention, however, has been signed, and 
no port ceded to Russia. Russia is favourably inclined to the revision 
of the Chinese tanfff. Gsrmauy awaits Great Britain’s action in the 
matter and France awaits the-opinion of the French Minister at Pekin. 


Great concern is felt at Madrid at the news from M inila of the dis- 
covery of a Separatist conspiracy in the Philippines, in connection 
with which many arrests have been madr The Governor of Manila 
has telegraphed to the Spinish G tveriiineiit that he is quite able to 
cope with any outbreaks of insurgents without any aid from home. 


A LETTER from Mr. McKinley has been published, in which he 
formally accepts the candidacy for the Presidency and urges strict 
protection coupled with reciprocity. 


A NEW gunboat has been launched at Kosheh. The advance of the 
Nile exoediiion commences about the 5th proximo. It is expected 
that Dongola will be reached about the beginning nf October. 
The forward movement of the Nile expedition has been resumed, 
and the garrison at Snardeh is advancing to occupy Abserat. 
The steamer Mushtari has arrived at Suakin. A case of cholera 
among the Indian camp-followers has occurred there. The heat is 
most intense and the Brigadier-General, L<oyd Pasha, the Governor 
and four other officers are obliged to leave and put to sea attended 
by a Surgeon. The contracts for supplies to the (iidiaii troops extend 
to the end of December. 

The Talks have muted the principal insurgent band in Macedonia 
and kitted their Chief. Constant sanguinaiy encounters are still 
taking place between the insurgents and the Turks. The Porte has 
accepted the scheme proposed by the Powers for a settlement of the 
Cretan question witb^light changes which are now being discussed. 


The scheme comprises the appointment of a Christian Governor 
for five years under the guarantee of the Powers, and judicial economy. 


It is reported from Constantinople that a body of forty Arme- 
nians seized, on Aug. 26, in the afternoon, the Ottoman Bank, 
after killing the guards on duty. They still held the building late 
ill the evening and were Bring on the Police from the roof and 
windows ; simultaneously rioting took place in the other quarters of the 
city, and many have been killed and wounded on both sides. The 
rioters have sacked the shops, and a bomb was exploded outside the 
guaidhonse, several soldiers being killed and wounded. Her Mnjes- 
ly’s ship Dryad has left Therapia for the city, and French and Italian 
guardships follow. Her Majesty’s ship Cockatrice has arrived €n route 
for the Danube. The latest news is that the Porte announces that 
the Armenians who seized the Ottoman Bank and elsewhere in the 
city have poured bombs on to harmless passers-by, killing many. 
No unofficial advices have been received from Constantinople, but it 
is known that the Armenians at the Oiiomati Bank have surrendered, 
and have been conveyed in Sir Edgar Vincent’s (Governor of the 
Ottoman Bank) yacht to Guaiiare. 


Major Coventry has been released from Holloway Jail owing to 
ill health. 


Advices from Natal state that the artisans there are agitating strongly 
against the importation of Indian artisans. 


The Sultan nf Zinzibar is dead. Slid Khalid proclaimed himself 
Sultan, and seized and barricaded the palace. He has a force of 
2,000 men, well armed. Her Majesty’s ships Philomel, Thrush and 
Sparrow lauded men at the Custom House. Her Majesty’s 
cruiser St. George Flagship of Rear Admiral Riwson, and the 
cruiser Racoon also arrived and landed 250 bluejackets and 
marines. The ships were drawn up in position, their guns com- 
manding the palace. Admiral Rawson sent an, ultimatum to 
Said Khalid to the effect that unless he surrendered by nine 
o’clock in the morning of the 27th, the palace would be bombarded. 
Slid Khalid refusing, the bombardment began at nine that morning. 
The firing was very heavy, and lasted for fifty miiuites. The Zanzi- 
b.iri<, behind barricades, maintained a hot Bie throughout. The palace 
IS now in ruins and on fire from end to end. Said Khalid ffed dining 
the bombardment and look refuge in the German Consulate, where 
he remains. The Sultan’s ship Glasgow opened ffie, but was sunk- 
Biitish marines and bluej.ickets and a detachment of fiiendly Askaris 
hold the main streets of the town. No Europeans on .ihore weie injured 
during the bombardment. Hainond, a cousin of the late Sultan of 
Zinzibar, has been placed on the throne. During the bombardment 
the Thiush was struck sixty-two times and the R icomh sixteen times. 
The only casualty on the British side was a petty nffirer nf the Thrush 
wounded. The enemy’s loss was heavy, most of tlieir killed being 
A'«karis, besides a few Arabs. After the fiist broadside from the 
British ships many of the enemy fled to the outskirts of the town, 
where there was much looting. Several Indians were killed. Captain 
E^erton, of the St. George, and Captain O’CalInghan, of the Philomel, 
led the land attack. AH ranks behaved splendidly. ^ 

The British Government has no intention of changing the Govern- 
ment at Zinzibar for the present. This decision has given satisfaction 
to the Natives there. The conversion of Zanzibar into a British Colony 
would entail heavy expense, and raise unnecessary difficulties with 
the Powers. 

Captain Raikes, with a party of Zanzibaris is still pursuing the loot- 
ers. It will probably be some time before order is restored, and tins 
shows the necessity of a reliable Indian force there and the abolition of 
Arab rule. A large number of Indians have taken shelter on board 
the British India steamer Nowshera. 

Ghafar Khan, Deputy Collector of Lucknow, has been nominated 
by the Government of India as the next British Agent at Kabul. 
Ghafar Khan must be more than a Deputy Collector to have been 
chosen for his new post. 

The Secretary of State has sanctioned the pension of Rs» 100 per 
month to the family of the late Agent, who was murdered last year. 
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ThB Rovd. John Drake, of Ellicitpore, B^rar, while travellin); in the 
Mtdrat Railway, wag foii id at Riicli ire not to have pud fully for 
hii liiUifHge. Tiie Birjrage Muter would not allow it to be taken 
away until the balance had l>een piid. Fna R tverend t'entlenian 
then wrote to the r« iiR: M mailer cliar^tin':' th^^ B Mister, 

Hasicin, who only did in. duty, with dim m Im^ a bribe of two rupees 
to pass the lu^j^ajce. Tiki.u me m 10 of re i^. io nt Ins word, the 
Traffic M inager dism-ssed the B 14 ' i^r . |vi uter. K islem now prosecut- 
ed Mr. Drake for defam iiion. Tae £4 0 »re P dice C inrt. M idns, 
has convicted the Reverend {teotlemin and fined Intn Rs. 25 Will 
Haslein ^et back his appointment ? We hope the Traffic Manager is 
110 cousin of any of the young Under-Seci claries in the Civil Secreta- 
riat. These gentlemen dispose of all appe ils for re-instateinent by the 
stereotyped reply— “ sees no reason to interfere,” or “re-open the 
case,*’ however flagrantly unjust the original order of dismissal in ly be. 


It! a letter, dated Calcutta, A ig. 24, to the S/aiismin, Vice-C msnl 
Cowasjee D. Rnstoinjee for Persia (B>inbay) asks, “Will yui permit 
me to point out a slight in iccnracy m the piragnph m your issue of 
the 20th instant regarding the insiallation of Nawab-K i.nar Syama 
Coomar Tagore as Vice-Consul for Persia 111 Cilciiita?” He goes on 
to say that “ The Niwib-K inar is an a Inlt of between eighteen and 
nineteen years.” “I was specially d-pitel by his E<cellency the 
Consul-General for Persia from B i-nbiy to present the /irmtn to the 
Nawab-Knmar,” ** He is, I m ly mention, the heir-apo arent of Nawab 
Shahzada Rija Sir S utrindra Mohun Tagore, K.C.I.E ” 

The Vice-Consul for Persia having “ N uvab Knm ir ”-ed the son, 
felt himself, probably, ill duty bound, to “ Nawab-Shahzada ” the Raja 
father. The Persian Vice not only confers a new title but en- 
larges an existing one. Raja S«»urindra M ilion is a simple English 
Knight. He is given an Indian Order. There are Mussulman Rajas. 
Are we to have Hindu Nawabs ? Once the Bengal Government cata- 
logued a Hindu R»ja with M issulmans. Toe present is a complete con- 
veriinn. The Parsi Vice-Consul representing a Mussulman kingdom is 
not satisfied with the multitudinnu honours, won from all quarters of the 
globe, of our eminent townsman, but must force a Mussulman dignity on 
him. R ija S uiriiidra Mohun becomes N iwab S'lahzada R ija Sourindra. 
Babu Cowasjee D. R isiomjee— we mean 00 ofiT^oce, Parsi s had been 
Baboos in Calcutta and there is still a Pirsi establishment in which 
the father and the son are known as Burra and Chhota Babus— has, 
besides, solved a problem in Indian titles. Toe sons of a Raja 
«re Kumars. The sons of a Nawab have no such courtesy title. The 
qoestioii how the sons of a N iwab are to l^e addressed was recently 
pm to the Bengal Government which simply avoided it. The Parsi Babu 
calls them N iwab- Kumars, probably to distioguisli them from M ibaraj- 
or RHj.Knmars. His notion of dignity evidently lies in an array of 
btles, however iiicomoatible they may be. The Parsis are now 
more Mahnmedan than Hindu. They resent the honour of Babu 
«nd glory ip the Mahornedaii titles of Khan Bahadur aud 
Sliamsul Ulama. We are sure, Raja Sourindra Mohun Tagore, 
who is descended from Bhalia Naiayari and Hilayndli.i, will 
the last jiersoii to accept the titles thus conferred on him 
f'y the Parsi gentleman. The author of the "Golden Book of 
I "dia” has found that /VawadMriJ.t m Mian, the title given to the 
of N iwabs.” He, again, says ; " Tne title of Pnnee is also often 
given by coiirteSy as the English rendering of the title of ‘ Shahzada,* 
conferred by Her M ijesty th^ Empress on certain descendants of the 
I'ippu dynasty of Mvsore, of the old kings of Oudli, and of former 
Amirs of Afghanistan.” "Sn izada" he translates as “ Kmg’s Son.” 
^'he Parsi Babu Siheb makes a distinction between ilie sons of a 
R ijaand of a Nawab, but would confound royalty with pobiliiy. 


Surobom-Lieutenant-Colonel James Frederick Parry McConnell, 
* ^mF.R-C.S., the fashionable physician of Calcutta, died at his residence, 
VV«)od Street, on Monday, of pjeritonitis. Finishing the first course 
his education at the Doveton College, he went home and came out 
M.B., joining the medical service on the 1st April, 1870. From the 4th 
«cemberof the same year to 30ih S*‘ptember 1871, he w.is in military 
•^ploy. The next month he was appointed House Surgeon of the 
Hospital. In less than a year, he was Resident 
^^’yskrian and Professor of Pathology in the tame inititutinn, 
was Principal. The chair of Pathology had just 
^PEued, fur which a recummeiidatiou had oeen forwarded 


before bis return to this country as a doctor. This appointment tvas 
the making of the man. He utilized the opportunities aflordert 

by examination of several dead bodiets to many useful 

purposes, enlarging his own knowledge and adding to the knowledge 
of his profession. It was auring (his period that he made a discovery 

with which his ii itne is associated and for which he will be hereafter 

remembered. In one of his dissections, he came upon a living para- 
site in the heart of a subject. Close inspection and microscopical 
investigation established the fact that it was in its place when the tiian 
was living. Tne fl ike was named after the discoverer — Distoma M i- 
connilei. Saon after, in 18S2, Dr. M iConnell was promoted to the 
rank of Surgeon M ijor. Tnree years after, he was Civil Surgeon 

of the 24-Perganas. When Dr. R. C. Chandra retired, Dr. M<'Cuiinell 
came back to the Midical College and officiated as Profe-ssor of 
Materia Medica and second Physician, being confirmed in the posts 
111 1891, which he held till his death. 

Like many of the Army Surgeons, the deceased, when he came out, 
was little advanced in knowledge. But hard study and devotion 
to dissection of dead bodies paved the way to his future success. 
Under the discipline of Dr. Chevers, and the guidance of Dr. Chandta, 
he made rapid progress, and if, like his fellow-worker in the Calcutta 
Medical College, and good friend, Dr. L iwrie, now the Residency 
Surgeon at Hyderabad, he could, between his strict official duties and 
roaring practice, make time for research, he would have left a more 
enduring name. 


The famous dunseuie^ Sirna Bai, in her declining glory, is in trouble. 
She was put to hajut on a charge of ordering an assault on one Bepin 
Behary Dutt, which, committed by two of her durwans, proved fatal. He 
was no admirer of hers and would abuse her. She had ordered her 
men to teach him a lesson, and they belaboured him almost to death. 
Seven of his right ribs and six of the leftwere broken and he died in hos- 
pital on W mIu'-s I ly. Tii^reis no dying declaration, due, it is believed, 
not to sufficient notice being taken by the Police of the serious nature of 
the wounds and itiforming the Magistrate of the same. The Police en- 
quiry has been taken out of the hands of one Superintendent and 
placed in those of another. In preferring a Bengali to a European, 
the police Commissioner shows no bias for his own colour and creed 
in the detection of crime. Yesterday, Mr. Garth obtained an order 
or release of his fair client on a hail of Rs. 5,000. 


Babu Jogesh Chandra Cuitteijee has written, in Bengali, a useful 
primer on Hygiene. The little work is neatly got up, and suited 
for a text-hook. It li is not, however, those Rgeommendations that 
usually entitle a hook to he selected by the Text-Book Committee. It 
has not been printed in a p irticnlar Press. Tne writer is no officer of 
the Education Department nor a near relative of one. His book, again 
enters into competition with another on (he subject by an officer of the 
Text-Book Committee. That latter work has been a text-book for more 
than the last twenty-five years. The President of the Committee says 
that there is no chance of any member receiving any favour, for the 
rules laydown that if any member happens to be an author, he must 
leave the room while his book is discussed. The simplicity of this 
learned geiulemau is really charming. We wish others were as simple 
to accept this assurance of the President that in the deliberations 
of the Committee there is, only fair field and no favour. Poor Mr. 
Chalterjee had appealed to the Lieutenant-Governor, but there 
IS no escape from the Committee. The older primer contains 
a chapter that is a medley t)f anatomy and physiology, with two unex- 
plained plates lending an air of learning. Mr. Ch.itterjee omits all re- 
feience to the anaiomical organisation of man as having nothing to do 
with an elementary work of hygiene intended for little children. 


Damascus is one of the most living ancient cities in Alia* 
B ialhec and P.ilmyra are mere sounds. B ihylon and Tyre are 
.1 heap of rums. Diinascus, according to Josephus, is standing 
from before the days of Abraham. During the Jewish Monarchy, tlie 
garrisons of David opposed the progress of Solomon. The chro»iiclei 
of Jeroboam and Ahaz and the prophecies of Isaiah and Amos 
pointed to the cl ise relations of the people with one anoter. Ezekiel 
mentioned its mercantile greatness. Alexander the Great tsnt 
Parmenio to take it while he was engaged in marching from Tarsni 
and Tyre. Juliah the Apostate called it “ the eye of the Eait.'* lo the 
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Milhomedan conquest it was visited by Siladiti and Tainarlaae* 
Sbakespetre writes of it in 1 King Henry VI thus : 

*' Winchester : Nay, stand thou back ; I will not budge a foot : 

This be D unascus, be thou cursed Cain, 

To slay thy brother Abel if thou wilt.” 

This city is watered by the “Streams of Lebanon” sung by Solomon 
and the “rivers of D un.iscus” whicn N lani.in preferred to all 
the waters of Israel. Copious fountains fmm the rocks water the 
•brushwoods at the base of Anii-Lebanou. It is situated in a wilder- 
ness of gardens of dowers and fruits, Innumerable mosqties are seen 
on approaching the city. It contains miny n itionalities. Persians 
in gorgeous silks, Nubians in black and white, Gre»*ks in their cos- 
tumes, Jews with ringlets, Bedoums, Druses, Kurds, and Armenians 
mingling together, with the pilgrims on their w ly to Mecca, present a 
marvellous medley of liumaniiy. 

There are about two hundred mosqttes. The largest among them 
exhibits three distinct styles of architecture, m trking three distinct 
epochs in the history of the place. The popiilation is [50,000 of whom 
100,000 are Mnsulmans. Peace reigns .among theor all, though a dis- 
turbance took place in July i860 As usual, “the unspeakihle Tiiik” 
seemed to be at the bottom of the rum, tlmngb unclear proof could be 
found. It was on his way to this city that St. Paul was converted 
to Chiistianity. 

Some of the ruins of the ancient city are still visible. Tne Heliopolis 
of the Greeks and Romans, celebrated for its sniiworsliip, was one of the 
wonders of the world. The temple of B ialbec, dating at least from the 
reign of Antoninus Piii% was created on the acropolis of the city. The 
great temple of Jupiier has preserved a part of its portico. In the 
grand portico of the principal temple of Baalbec the folhnving inscription 
IS found.: “To the great gods of Heliopolis. For the safety of the 
Lord Aiit. plus Aug. and of Julia Ang., the mother of our Lord of 
the Casira (indistinct words) senate. A devoted of the Sovereigns, the 
capitals of the columns of Antoninus, whist in the air, embossed with 
gold at her own expense.” A second temple of the Sun can also be found. 

A CORRESPONDENT of “ N tture” supplies the following particulars of 
a fight among two sea monsters, which he observed while cruising 
in the strait of Malacca between the Nicobars and the M day 
Peninsula : — 

“ I had the watch from eight bells to midnight, and at about 
II P.M. was leaning over the lee rai', idly gazing seaward, where 
the rising moon was making a broad lane of silvery light upon 
the smooth, dark waters. Presmlly there was a commotion in 
the sea, right in the way of the moon, and 1 immediately went for 
the night glasses to ascertain, if possible, the nature of it. In that 
neighbourhood there are several active volcanoes, and at first 
I judged the present disturbance to be one of these sending np 
debris from the sea bed. A vciy short exarn narion satisfied me 
that the trouble, whatever it may be, was not of volcanic or seismic 
origin. I called the captain, as in duly bound, but he was indis- 
posed to turn out for anything short of actual danger ; so the watch 
and 1 had the sight to omselves. We edged away a little under the 
light draught of wind, so as to draw nearer to the scene, and pre- 
sently were able to realize its full signific nice, A very large, sperm 
whale was engaged in deadly conflict wnb a monstrous squid, whose 
far-reaching tentacles enveloped the whale’s whole body. 

The livid whiteness r>f those writhing arms, which enlaced cachalot 
like nest ni mighty serpents, stood out in bold relief against the 
black bowlder like head of ihe aggressor. Presently the whale raised 
itself half out of water, and we plainly saw the awful-lonking head of 
the gigantic rnc.llusk. At our distance, something under a mile, it 
appeared about the size of one of our largest oil casks winch held 
336 gallons. Like the rest of the calmar visible, it was of a peculiar 
dead white, and in it gleamed two eyes of inky blackness, about a 
foot in diameter. 

To desciibe the wonderful contortions of those two monsters, locked 
in a deadly embrace, is far beyond my powers, but it was a never-to- 
be-forgotten sight. The utter absence of all sound, for we were not 
frar enougli to hear the turmoil of the troubled sea, was not the least 
remarkable feature of this Titanic encounter. AH around the 
combatants, too, were either smaller whales or immense sharks, who 
were evidently assisting in the destruction of the great squid, and 
getting a full shaie of the feast. As we hmked spellbound we saw the 
writhings gradually cease and the encircling lent icles gradtiaTy slip 
off the whale’s body, which seemed to float unusually high. At last 
all was over, and the whole commotion had completely subsided, 
leaving no trace behind hut an intensely strong odour as of a rocky 
coast at low tide in the full blaze of the sun.” 


The Administration Report on the Railways in India for 1895-96, Part 
I, by Col. T. Graccy, the Director-General, submitted to the Govern- 
ment of India on the loth June and published this month, contains 
fifteen chapters devoted to important and interesting matters, Chapter 
I contains a general summary of results during the year under review. 


The total length of railways opened and sanctioned on the jist March 
1896 was 23,466 miles, being a net increase of 2.394 (voiles during the 
year. On the 5th March 1896, the Indian Railways Act of 1890 
was amended into Act IX of 1896. There were 3 guaranteed 
railways-^Great Indian Peninsula, Bombay Baroda and Cen- 
tral India, and Madras ; 6 State lines leased to companies— Bengal- 
Nagpur, Indian Midland, Bengal Central, Rohilkhand and Kumaon 
(Liicknow-Bareilly section). Southern Marhatta and Assam Bengal ; 
and 21 State railways (Commercial). During the year, the State 
suffeida loss of Rs. 1,783,700 against Rs. 2,348,489 in 1894.95. 
The paying railways were the Rohilkhand and Kumaon, E stern 
Bengal, Burmah, East Iiidirin, Bengal and North-Western (Tirhoot 
Section), R ijpLitna-M.ilwa, Godhra-Rutlam-Nigda, and Palanpur- 
Deesa. Chapter III. treats of lines under survey or projected. 
A line from Hoogly to MognUerai is a new scheme and is expected 
to be successful. Tne Kaika-Simia railway under survey will 
facilitate the migration to the hills. Chapter IV. speaks of collieries 
and oil wells. Chapters V. to XIII. are full of details of stores, 
rolling stork, capital, main results of working and revenue statistics, 
detcails of earnings and expenditure, rates and fares, fuel con- 
sumption, and persons employed. Chapter XIV. is interesting as 
iccording fl lOtl damages. It gives a comparative view of the 
force of the monsoons and cyclonic storms during 1895 and 1896. 
‘‘ The fl rods in the Kristna district in September 1895 were exception- 
.ally heavy.” In Augn-t 1896 it whs worse. In Koiican the rainfall 
was below the normal, but cyclonic storms caused damages. This yesr 
the country suffcied from floods. The vigour of the monsoon was 
rather terrible in the peninsular area this year. 

Accidents were small in number. On the East Indian Railway 6; 
N irth-Wesiern 3; Oudh and Rohilkhand 10; Eastern Bengal 3; 
Gieat Indian Peninsula 2 ; Madas Railway 3; on the Nizam’s 3 ; 
R.jpuiua M ilwa 3; Southern Marhatta 2 ; South Indian 2 ; 
Assam-Beiigal 2 ; Burma Railway 4 ; Rohilkiiand and Kumaon i ; 
Bengal D lars I : Bhav nagar-Goiidal i ; making a total of 37. This 
concludes the reoori. We would have been glad for suggestions of 
ihe Director-Gen-r il, for improvements for the benefit of the tra- 
vellers. Tue third and the intermediate classes of the East Indian 
Railway urgently requite some. The packing of passengers for 
distant journeys produces harmful effects as far as sanitation is 
concerned. The mimber sho'ild not -xceed six in any cninparimeiit. 
Tne number of closets should be increased. 


Sir Alexander Mackenzie has followed up his threat to Barkeigunge. 
He begins by completely 'disarming the people. The following nuii- 
ficalion appears in this week’s Calcutta Gazette 

“ Notification—No 4772J. 

The 22od August 1896. — Wliereas numermis murders by gunshot 
have been commuted in the districi of Backergungp, and ir is deemed 
necessary foi the suppression of such crime ihat ilip. possession and u^e 
or fneanns in the district should not be permitted, ihe Lienleniou- 
Governor, under the authority vested in him by sections 18 of ih** 
Indian /Vms Act, XI of 1878, hereby notifies thar all licences now 
held in the duinci under seciions 5, 13 and 14 (»f the said Act, that 
is to say, for the manufacture, couvcisioo or sale of firearms and the 
sale of ammunition, for going annefi wiih firearnis and for having m 
possession or under control firearms and ammunition, are cancelled 
with effect from the isl September 1896. The Magistrate of he clis- 
irici will allow to the holders of licences such time as may be necessary 
for the deposit of their arms with the officer in charg^iff the nearest 
police-station. 

Arrangements will be made whereby the collecting members of 
chankidari panchyeis will he supplied with guns for use where they 
may be needed for protection against wild animals. 

C. W. Bolton, 

Offg. Chief Secy, to the Govi. of Bengal 

The London Spectator has the following notice of Mr. Skrine’s “ An 
Indian Journalist ” : — 

An Indian Journatist, By F. H. Skrine. (Thacker, Spink and 
Co, Calculi I.)— Dr. Sambhn C. Monkeijee’s Life and Leue^^ 
they are set forth in this volume, are worth reading. They give us an 
inieresting glimpse into the life of an educated Beiignli who stands 
between the old order and tlie new. He was liberal enough to welcome 
countrymen who had broken caste rules by crossing the sea ; yet there 
was so much of the old leaven in him that he would order everything 
touched by such a visitor to be destroyed. As regards his occupations 
he was something of a rolling-stone. His versatility, indeed, in turn- 
ing from one thing to another seems strange when compared to our 
settled ways. He was Grand Vizier to an Indian Prince, an M. D., a 
journalist. This last occupation was his final choice. He had many 
distinguished correspondents, and the letters that he wrote and receiv- 
ed iiuroduce us to and enlighten us about many grave questions in 
Indian politics and social life.” 
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A PRIVATE letter of the 27th instant from Narail deplores the absence 
of rain, the wiihering of the rice crop, and iinon 4 <iihility of extracting 
jme from the plants, and apprehends distress in the coming year from 
both food and water famine. 


Yesterday whs the third day of the hearing, in the Chief Migisiraie’s 
Court, -of the prosecution of the MiUihtidi for defain ition on the corn" 
pi lint of B ibu K^ramha Chandra M tifra on b«h ilf of his wife. Mr. 
pil it concluded the opening of the case for the prosecution and inti- 
mated that he would have proceeded against tb^ journal for contempt, 
if the Police Court were the High Couit, for publishing correspondence 
on the subject of the ifivestig uion wincli piKuorted to say that “if 
your contention is correct, see how many people come forward to be 
defamed.” After alluding to the />!/«//&, also being prosecuted on 
the same charge by the same complainant and another, he exaoiined 
two witnesses— B ibn Chnnder N ith Bose, Bengalee translat >r to the 
Government of Bengal, and B ihn L ilit Mohnn R ly, an assistant in 
the India Ciub. The case will betaken tip again on Tuesday, the ist 
September. 

The Dfiinik has been summoned to answer a ch irge of libelling Babiis 
Heramba Citandra Miiira and Dwark inath G iiigooly and their wives 
in an acrostic, the sentence formed Ijy every fourth word of the lines 
being the subject of complaint. The application was made in the first 
instance to Mr. Pearson who referred the applicants to the Northern 
Division Magistrate who has issued the summonses. 
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Saturday^ Auj^ust 2g, tSgd. 

THE LATE NAWAB SIR ABDUL 
GHANl, K.c.s.i. 

Death has again removed one of the forefwst men 
of Bengal and a jewel of the M^ihoinedan com- 
munity. Nawab Sir Abdul Ghani’s demise has cast a 
gloom over the whole of East Bengal and will be 
mourned by many more. He was an extraordinary 
man. His noble life is an interesting study and 
ought to be a lesson and guide to Indian noblemen. 

In the reign of the emperor Mahomed Shah, the 
ancestor of the family, Moiilvi Abdulla, came from 
Cashmere and established himself as a trader in Syl- 
het, with head office at Dacca At the time of Gha- 
ziuddin Mahomed, the last of the Nawabs of Dacca, 
who was known as the pugla Nawab owing to his 
eccentricities, the family of the present Nawabs had 
begun to establish themselves at Dacca. It was the 
lime wJien the old Navvabate was about to terminate. 
The then head of the rising family was Maulvi 
HafizuRa Saheb. The business had expanded and 
they had purchased Zemindaries. Moulvi Hafizul- 

The Indian Association for the Onltivation of Science. 

2I0, Baw-Bizar Sneet, CiIcuuh. 

(Scssidii 1896-97.) 

Lecture hy Bahii Rijeiidra Null Cliaiierjee, M.A., Wednesday, 
the 2tid Sep., at 5-30 P.M. Subject: Pneumancs (concluded). 

Lecture by Dr. D. N. Chatterjee, B A., M B., C M., Thursday, the 
3rd Sep., at 5.30 P. M. Subjects : The Protozoa. Coeleiiterata. 

Lecture by Dr. Mahen<lra Lil Sircar, Friday, ilie 4th Sept , at 7 P.M. 
Subject : Expansion by Heat concluded. Change of State by Heat. 

Lecture by Babu Girish Chandra B ise, M.A., FC.S., M.r.as., &C. 
S iturday, the 5(h Sept., at 5 ‘. 3 ^ Subject : Morphology— Flowers. 

Lecture by Dr. Nilratan Snkir, M.A., M.D., Siiurday, the Sih Sept., 
at 6-30 P M. Subject : Histology — Eudoiheliiiiii connective tissue. 

Admission Fee, R<. 4 for Paysics, and Rv 4 foi Chemistry ; Rs. 6 for 
both Physics and Chemistry ; R-. 4 for Physiology ; Rs. 4 for 
General Biology ; Ri. 6 for complete course of Pnysiology and Biology. 
The charge for a single lecture is 4 Annas. 

Mahendra Lal Sircar, m. d., 

Attg. 29, 1896. Honorary Secretary, 


la was succeeded by Khaja Alimulla popularly 
known as Ali Mean, father of Nawab Abdul 
Ghani, Khaja Alimulla was closely related to 
Hafizulla, and was an important member of the 
family. He was a thorough man of business, with 
strong common sense and uncommon foresight. 
He saw that old Mahomedan houses in and about 
Dacca were at their ebb. This was an opportunity to 
rai.se his own family on their ruins. He turned his 
attention to purchase of landed estates, which so 
much occupied him that he had hardly any time 
to attend to the business with which his famiiy had 
commenced, and which, therefore, nearly came to a 
close. He was fortunate in acquiring Zemindaries 
cheaply. Fortune smiled on him in other ways. 
More a Zemindar than a trader, he was now the 
possessor of the historical diamond “ Dariya-i- 
Noor,” worth many lakhs of rupees which Messrs. 
Hamilton bought for him for only Rs. 6o,ooo. Ali 
Mean very early in life had courted European society 
at Dacca and made many friends among officials and 
non-officials. He did not know English. There was 
hardly any Mahomedan of his day that knew it, but 
he had the keenness to see the value of English con- 
nection and of the favour of the English. Ali Mean 
had several sons and daughters. His favourite son 
was Ghani Mean (then Khaja Abdul Ghani) in 
wham he detected the traits of character required 
to complete the work he had commenced. That 
son was, therefore, selected as the next head of 
the family and trained accordingly. He was intro- 
duced, when a boy, to the Europeans at Dacca, and 
was given lessons in English just enough for practical 
purposes. Ali Mean improved the estates so much 
that he was considered the first Mahomedan Zemindar 
in Eastern Bengal. His influe^nce at Dacca was 
great, and people of all classes came to him for 
help and advice. He lived to equip the boy for the 
next brilliant chapter of the family history. 

Ali Mean, although of the old school and a con- 
servative, had no bigotry about him. His mode of 
living was, in most respects, European, for he never 
objected to such European ways as are good and not 
objectionable on religious grounds. His name was a 
household word among the European gentlemen and 
ladies of Dacca. He died about 44 years ago at 
the advanced age of 70, when Ghani Mean was in the 
full bloom of youth and well prepared to take his 
father’.s place. 

He took up the management of his reasat with no 
light heart. Following the example sec by his father 
and the principles laid down by him for conduct of 
business, he largely improved the estate and raised 
himself in the estimation of Government and his 
countrymen generally. He was much liked and loved . 
by his own relations. 

As a young man of most pleasing and graceful 
manners, much attached to his friends, fond of 
sports and all sorts of manly games, he was a godd ■ 
shot and loved pig-sticking. His education was 

that of a Mahamedan gentleman of his time, but, 
with his little knowledge of English, he was a pro- 
digy among his co-religionists. H2 never showed 
any inclination for literary pursuits but he liked 
poetry and music and was liberal to their professors. 
He combined in himself all that is good and amiable 
in European and Mahamadan ways and manners. 
With his active habits, he dressed more like a Euro-* 
pean than a native. He was, besides, blessed with 
good health, the result of his active life. 
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By judicious and liberal management, Ghani Mean 
greatly improved the estates and within a short 
time acquired the reputation of a liberal-minded 
Zemindar. He was always assisted in the conduct 
of his affairs by experienced and trustworthy servants, 
chiefly Hindus. Although he had European and Eura- 
sian managers in his distant and outlaying Zemin- 
daris, he rarely availed himself of their assistance in 
the general control of his affairs. Before he had as- 
sociated with himself his son. Nawab Ahsanulla. in 
the work of management, he had nearly doubled 
the income left by his father. He was uniformly 
respected, loved, and trusted by all his servants who 
always found a pleasure in working with and 
under him. 

He would rise very early, ride out, or go ahunting 
or shooting, or supervise the laying out of gardens, or 
take long walks. . In this he resembled the late 
Maharaja Mahtabchand Bahadur of Burdwan. On 
return he would come to his chaikhana, a house where 
he would take tea. Between 7 and 8 a.m. he was 
always at his tea table, surrounded by a number 
of respectable gentlemen including some of his 
relations. Many old, poor, invalid Mahomedans, in 
reduced circumstances, attended this tea party. 
Every one was welcome, whether in rags or attired 
gorgeously, whether Mahomedan or Hindu. Under 
the pretence of tea, light breakfast would be served 
to those who had seen better days but who were 
unable to support themselves. This was a pleasant 
gathering when the Nawab would be asked to decide 
family quarrels, reconcile opposing brothers and 
combating litigants, and do other patriarchal acts. 
At 9, the Nawab retired to his private apartments, 
where he took his principal meals, prepared under 
the supervision of his worthy Begum, with all the 
important members of his family. At ii a.m., after 
the first meal, he retired for rest. Between 1 1 and 
2. he remained in the zenana with his wife and 
children, attending to their needs and discussing 
purely private family matters, A 2 p.m., one would 
find him seated in his room in Ahsan Manzil, smoking 
hukka, of which he was very fond. Important busi- 
ness affairs now claimed his attention. From 2 to 5 
important visitors and private arbitration. In this 
last troublesome and unpleasant business he shewed 
remarkable tact and patience. Even long after retiring 
from actual business, he personally managed some 
estates of his friends in order to save them from 
trouble and ruin. In the evening also he would go 
out for a drive or ride, and at 8 again he would sit 
with some of his best friends and relations and hear 
music for an hour. At 10 P.M. to bed. | 

In this way he lived and worked for nearly 40 1 
years, during which time he was never heard to be 
sick or sorry. Even after giving up the charge he 
enjoyed excellent health till a few years before his 
death. He always stuck to his old habits and was 
very fond of the company of his friends. His public 
charities are widely known and Dacca is specially 
indebted to him. He felt most keenly for respectable 
people reduced to poverty. The greater part of 
his charity was given in secret. No one had access 
to his private accounts which he regularly kept him- 
self. He created a confidential fund for the support 
of the respectable poor of Dacca of whom there is a 
Urge mimber among the Mahomedans. It was 
managed privately by some members of his family. 
U, has saved the scions of ruined families, and 
many widows and orphans of his town from penury 


and begging, which is the lot of many in most of 
the old towns in India. They know not who sup- 
ports them and how God provides them with the 
means of livelihood The stipends vary from Rs. 100 
to Rs. 2 a month. This fund has been much en- 
larged by the present head of the family. 

He spent large sums on sacred shrines in and 
about Dacca, supporting spiritual heads and learned 
men. Although a staunch Sunni, he did not 
hesitate to maintain, at heavy expense, from his 
private purse, the greatest and the largest public 
Imambara at Dacca which is entirely a Shia 
coticern. 

Following the example of English noblemen, he laid 
out at a great cost a park, the well known shekargah 
of Baignnbari in the suburbs of Dacca. The Nawab’s 
hospitality was proverbial. People in Calcutta still 
remember his party when he came here in 1867 as 
a Member of the Supreme Council. 

We do not know any person of his position 
who stooped so much to show kindness and courtesy 
to all with whom he came into contact. It was really 
a treat to meet that charming old man whose 
gracefulness of manners and buoyancy of spirits 
had a bewildering effect. The deceased Nawab 
gave his .son a better and more liberal education 
than what he had received. Nawab Ahsanulla’s 
English education was supervised and conducted 
by Europeans. Those who know him thoroughly 
say that he is one of the best educated and enlighten- 
ed noblemen of India. 

It is 20 years since that the deceased Nawab first 
commenced to train up. his son, the present Nawab, 
in the management of his estates. Gradually he 
increased his powers, ultimately reserving himself 
only as an appellate authority in important matters. 

The father and son were much attached to each 
other. Nawab Abdul Ghani was equally fortunate 
in his wife, Nawab Ahsanulla’s mother, a model lady 
with accomplishments suited to her status in life and 
time, with goodness of heart, excellence of cha- 
racter and open-handed charity. She was a true 
help meet to him in a family of nearly 200 mem- 
bers, exercising a wholesome influence not only on 
her husband but on the whole family as well, and in 
forming the chciracter of her son. 

The Nawab leaves a worthy son to succeed him. 
Nawab Ahsanulla's second son, Nawab Alikulla, 
who is now being brought up as the next successor, 
is a charming and lovable boy. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 

August 7. 

Imperial Parliament, Interest was centred last night in the 
House of Lords when the Irish Land Bill went into Committee. 
The evening proved a disastrous one to the Government. It 
was defeated by its own supporters in three divisions, tKe.iir^t 
placing them in a minority of 50, the second in • a minority of 47, 
reduced in the third and last to 19. The position of the 
Government is a humiliating one, Lord Salisbury being defeated by 
his own supporters in spite of Lord Rosebery and the few Sep- 
aratist peers present giving him the benefit of their support in the 
division lobbies. The Committee meets again this afternoon, 
when Lord Salisbury may possibly say what the intentions of the 
Government are. Last night, he maintained an ominous silence. 
The proceedings were of the dullest and most depressing character. 
The Irish peers who took part in the debate, nearly all retd their 
speeches. Of course, this remark docs not apply to seasoned debat- 
ers like Lords Ashbourne and Macnaghten. I was present 
during a part of the evening, but the brother Barristers Messrs. 
Moiiamohun and Lalmoliun Ghose could give most of them 
a start ot five miles in the race of eloquence, and beat 
them with case. You will notice how the majorities U\\ 
off. Before the dinner hour, 58. Daring and afterwarda* 47 * 
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Then, *8 "the evening advanced, the bucolic peers evidently pre- 
ferred their beds to the gilded benches of the House of Lords, 
and the $8 came down to 19. Then at 12-15, L^*^d Salisbury 
thought they had eiiongh for one night, and proposed an ad- 
journment to this afternoon. If you are to believe a Gladstonian 
paper, some of the Irish peers, wh'ppcd up for this special occa- 
sion, had never been in the Houses of Parliament before, and had 
to be directed by the police in attendance to their proper Chamber. 
But this, [ (ancy, must be a jolce. [t is unfortunate the landlord 
party should have placed itself in such violent antagonism to that 
of the tenants. It is bi a policy of “ give and take** that the future 
peace of Ireland must be found, and the Bill that has roused into 
such bitter temper peers like the Duke ol Abercorn, L>rd 
Londonderry and their followers, cannot be such a harmful one to 
the landlords when it is pronounced, on behalf of the tenants, by 
Mr. Dillon, to be a **sham and a fraud.** 

The House of Commons has been three days over the Scotch 
Rating Bill, which has at last gone to the Upper House. It was 
coo good an opportunity for the two Scotch bores in excelsis^ 
Messrs. Dalzicll and Caldwell, to distinguish themselves. How often 
the latter spoke in Committee no one can possibly tell, and I 
do not suppose the honourable member himself knows. The 
former tried some of his impertinence on the Speaker, but was 
promptly and peremptorily silenced. Mr. Gully will stand no 
nonsense. Last night. Dr. Tanner, being in his usual state after 
ten o*clock, attempted to insult the Speaker. He, however, caved 
in, craven as he is, the moment Mr. Gully threatened to report him 
to the House. 

Cricket has suddenly become an Indian question over Prince Ranjit 
Singji. It is a great triumph for him that he has pushed himself to 
the front in this great national English game«/ Many competent judges 
pronounce him to be the very first all-round batter in England. 
The question now being fiercely debated is, shall the Prince play in 
the final match between the Australians and an all-England 
eleven ? Having qualified himself as a member of the Sussex 
County Club, and, if I mistake not, of the M. C. C., I do not well 
see how exception can be taken to him. This morning*8 “ Daily 
Mail** has telegrams from Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide and 
Brisbane, from representative papers, all agreeing he should be 
included in the eleven. He is a most popular player, and no 
one, not even the great chief himself. Dr. Grace, is more heartily 
cheered by the crowds that attend the leading matches throughout 
the country. He has apparently also domiciled himself in England, 
and so I hope he will hereafter be included in all international 
matches. Indeed, our friends in the antipodes hope he will be in- 
cluded in the English eleven that arc to go to Australia next 
season. 

Natives of a very difFcrcnt stamp must be Messrs. Buldco 
Prasad and Balgobind Bajpai, so called “ Bankers’* of Allahabad. 
Their business circular has fallen into the hands of the editor 
of “Truth.** Their special function apparently is to “ meet the 
requirements of families of limited means.** “ Truth** remarks the 
facilities to people of limited means “offered by those two worthies 
throw into the shade anything given by the money-lending fraternity 
at home.” The circular, after quoting the terms on which small ad- 
vances arc made, goes on to remark : “ The object of the firm by 
framing these easy terms is to meet the requirements of persons of 
limited means.” Mr. Labouchere’s remark on these words is to the 
following trenchant effect : “So far as 1 can make them (the terras) 
out, a family man jof middle means, who did business with this 
firm would speedily come to the cad of his resources and find 
his family in the work-house.** 

Water Famine, Your editorial of the iith ultimo on this subject 
as affecting Bengal, appeals to us in London here, as, owing to the 
long continued drought, our water-supply is threatened. Already, 
in the East End, supplies arc limited to three hours in the morning 
and three in the evening. The vast population in that 
neighbourhood consists principally of the struggling poor and 
their sufferings are already acute ; while zymotic diseases arc 
threatening to decimate the inhabitants, unless some relief can 
be found. 

Crete, There is a report to-day of a change of Russian policy 
in regard to its treatment of the Cretan question, and of its attitude 
towards the Porte. Events seem to betoken some immediate 
action on the part of the great Powers, but it will be some days 
before the world is made acquainted with the precise steps to be 
taken. 

The United States, A late issue of the Edinburgh “Scotsman” 
contains a very interesting letter on the forthcoming Presiden- 
tial election, by a well informed correspondent, from Chicago. 

DEAFNESS COMPLETELY CURED I Any person suffering 
from Deafness, Noises in the Head, & •., may learn of a new, simple 
treatment, winch 1$ proving very miccessfiil in compleiply coring cases 
«f all hinds. Full particulars, including many unsolicited testimonials 
[jj»d newspaper press notices, will be sent post free on application. 
The system is, without doubt, the most successful ever brought before 
the public. Address, Aural Specialist, Albany Buildings, 39, Victoria, 
Street, Westminster, London, S. W. 


After tracing the history of the country since the close of the 
civil war, he goes on to discuss the present outlook. He points 
out that while “ slaverv was the excuse” the real cause of the war 
was for supremacy. Reference is then made to the terrible finan- 
cial troubles of 1873 and 1893, and to the gigantic strike of 1894. 
He gives Mr. Cleveland all credit for the masterful way in which he 
met the crisis. But the feeling of unrest instigated by the labour 
trouble of 1894 has now been “ shifted partly from the shoulders 
of the city and urban labourers to those of the farmer and miner.** 
A great wave in favour of silver has swept over the West and South, 
like a cyclone, and “ during twenty-two years* experience of the 
conditions of this country, we have seen nothing like it.” The 
writer proceeds to point out what a force lor good has been the 
institution of the Supreme Court, which, so far, has been able to 
keep both Republicans and Democrats “ in restraint.” He then 
gives utterance to the following portentous ncnterice ; “Politically 
this country is rotten to the core, and honcvcoinbcd with fraud.” 
But he admits this is due more to the svstem than to the people, 
and he winds up with the warning that deeper than gold or silver. 
Free Trade or Protection, lies in the future the “great labour ques- 
tion.” “While we may disguise the facts, the network ol com- 
petition is drawing round us, and unless we face the ddicultics of 
the situation we may be strangled before we can escape.” 

Meanwhile Mr. Mackinley and Mr. Bryan seem to be taking 
a rest after the excitement of the St. Louis and Chicago conven- 
tions. They will soon be on the war path again, and Mr. Bryan 
announces his intention of inflicting a great speech on the poli- 
ticians of New York. Mr. Smallcv, the American correspondent 
of the “Times,** has evidently no liking for Mr. Bryan. He des- 
cribes him in Carlyle’s often quoted phrase as going off into “ wind 
and tongue.” Senator Palmer, of Illinois, a Democrat of standing, 
says of him : “ Mr. Bryan is the best possible representative 
of the Populists and semi-Populists who nominated him. He is all 
mouth.” Mr. Smalley asks himself the question, “ Has Mr. 
Bryan in him the stuff of a revolutionary leader, for it is a revolu- 
tion he is trying to lead.” He is the mouth-piece of the “ discredit- 
ed, the discontented, the disloyal, for they arc disloyal to the 
Republic as it is and to society as it is. They want a new heaven 
and a new earth. Is Mr. Bryan the man to give it them, to work 
miracles ? He believes the masses to be downtrodden and oppress- 
ed, but he has only smooth words for the oppressor. If he has any 
great intellectual superiority, any overmastering power of will, 
any gift of difficult leadership, any commanding authority over 
his heterogeneous legions, he has yet to show it. If he be only 
an acrobat, a mere politician, clever in speech and clever in elec- 
tioneering, he will soon he found out. He is an unknown quan- 
tity, probably unknown also to himself.” 

Tiie Daily Mail, This new first class morning daily paper 
beats the record in English journalism. It is published at a half 
penny, and contains not only all the ordinary intelligence supplied 
by such old penny journals as the .“ Standard,” the “ Telegraph,” 
“ Daily News” and “Chronicle,” but has its own correspondents 
in all the principal cities of the world. It is also to be put almost 
immediately in telephonic communication with Paris. Another 
strong feature in its management is the sending of special corres- 
pondents, highly qualified, to keep its readers abreast of the many 
exciting topics of general political movements. One of the mo^t 
important of these correspondents is about to start for America to 
keep us in full touch with all the developments of the exciting 
Presidential election in the United States. The “ Daily Mail” 
began with an average circulation, in May, of 171,121 copies. The 
sale in last month reached the enormous total of 5,496,622, or 
a daily average of 203,578 copies. This is a story of marvellous 
success, and reflects the very highest credit on Mr. Harmston, to 
whose genius for organization and splendid energy wc arc indebt- 
ed for this latest and most important addition to the number of our 
morning newspapers. The editor is not iiidifFercnt to India. In 
the issue of the 5th instant, an Anglo-Indian correspondent dis- 
cusses the frontier question. There is also in tiic same issue the 
report of an interview with Mr. J. M. Maclean (formerly of Bom- 
bay) on the injudicious, haphazard remarks of our Coramander-in- 
Chief, on the Native Army, before the Royal Commission sitting 
on the financial relations of Great Britain and India. 

Lord Woheleyy as Mr. Maclean justly observes, knows nothing 
of the present native army. His experience of the Indian soldier is 
antediluvian, and not worth a brass farthing. The Gladstonian 
penny-a-liners arc very fond of giving Mr. Chamberlain the so- 
briquet of " pushing Joe”. The term “ pushing” might more appro- 
priately be given to Lord Wolsclcy. He has pushed himself to the 
first place in the front ranks of the army. If you wish to sec how 
poor and contemptible a man he really is, you have only to read his 
crettmenc of the late Sir Bartlc Frcrc, when the latter was High Com- 
missoner at Cape Town and was superseded in Natal by Wolsclcy. 
His conduct at that time stands out in dastardly contrast to that 
of the noble Indian Army Bayard, the late Lord Napier of Magdala. 
What I colossal fortune I could make if I could only buy Lord 
Wolsclcy, at my valuation, and sell him at his own ! The Trtas- 
val millionaires would not be in it. 
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getUr to the €t)itor. 


THE FOOT-BALL IN CALCUTTA. 

The Foot-ball demon has possessed Calcutta. Good or bad, it can 
not be denied that foot-ball excites more interest here at the 
present time than anything else. A casual observer can not but 
he struck with the lively appearance presented by the maidan of a 
clear afternoon. Every available spot, as far as the eye can reach, 

IS converted into a foot-ball ground, and it would be a rude intru- 
sion to tread its sacred precincts. Each ground is the property of 
a club or clubs, (or the use of which* the Police charges a nominal 
■innual rent. The more respectable clubs have tents pitched at 
convenient places close to the grounds and the latter are kept in 
good order at considerable expense. It needs but little discern- 
ment to distinguish a foot-ball ground from the surrounding iiclds, 
the (oruier is so well kept. Truly it has been said that a plot of 

green grass is the invjst refreshing sight on the face of the earth. 

The foot-ball season commences about the middle of June and 
lasts till the mid.Hlc of October. D iring this period the grounds 
in the m.iidiin arc busy everv day of the week with lusty young me i 
kicking a leather ball ; and it really does one’s heart good to see the 
cnihusiHsm evinced by the players as well as the on-lookers, in this 
noble game. We will socak only of the part taken by Bengalee 
youths in the foot-ball rage. Young Bengal lake a very keen 

interest indeed in foot-ball — more perhaps ilian they ever did in the 
Hon. Mr. Bancrjcc’s political agitations. The interest is real, for 
they know wlut they arc about. It is active, for they are im- 
pelled by something within and not set by the ears by a strong 

band from behind. The interest is also very widespread. This is 
amply proved by the large number of Bengal’s sons— students 
teachers, clerks, pleaders, attorneys, brokers, shop-keepers, in fact 
members of almost every walk of life -who on a “match” day 
pour in from a variety of quarters towards the scene of action. 
According to the Englishman's computation, no less than 35. <^00 
people assembled to witness the final competition for the Indian 
Aisociation challenge shield, and the Bengalees without doubt 
formed the major part of the gathering. We know of people 
coming down from Hughli and such neighbouring places to witness 
an exciting “ match ” in the mndan. The wave of enthusiasm has 
reached tiic remote villages of Bengal. Reports are now and then 
published of inter-subdivisional or inter-district matches. Narail, 

A small village in the district of jessore, contains no less than three 
f/iot-ball clubs and each has a respectable number of members. 
Speaking of Calcutta, the number of foot-ball clubs is very large 
indeed and is yearly increasing. Some of these are very curiously 
named, e, g., “The Stalwarts”, “Students’ Amethyst Gymnastics,” 
Jkc. The playing members of most of the clubs are students, and if 
-I jratistics can be prepared it will be seen that a large percentage 
of the student community of Calcutta takes to this exercise. 
'The Baboo [unior, caking a fancy to this particular form of exercise 
does not date back more than five or six years. Within this short 
period the leather ball has assumed such gigantic proportions chat it 
has completely (illcd his imagination. Clubs have sprung up like 
mushrooms with ever-lengthening lists of members and one of their 
rcprcsentaiivcs has lieen even given a place in the Council of the 
Indian Foot-ball Association. 

It is evident from what has been written above that the Bengalee 
student has rather suddenly been roused from his native lethargy. 
He is no longer content with only stocking his brain with scraps 
of information on every possible and impossible subjects. He must 
.do something to improve his body, A great impetus was given 
by our lacb Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Charles Elliott, in this | 

direction, and wc must not forget to mentiun in this connection | 
the bclrtVcd and honoured name of the late lamented Mr. I 

Harry Lee, the Chairman of the Calcutta Corporation, who, 
of all others, did the most in introducing a spirit for athletics 
among tlie younger generation. A need for some sort of bodily 
exercise had been felt, and its introduction was looked 
with favour and even furthered by high officials. Foot-ball 

naturally atrracted the attention of the young men as being at once 
the cheapest and most exciting form of exercise and best calculated 
to suit their convenience as regards time, ground, &c. All that was 
needed was complete ; and like the mysterious force which sud- 
denly converts a liquid in a state of high tension into a crystalline 
mass when a slight motion is imparted to, or a nucleus 

inioduced into it, the impetus given, .Young Bengal all of a 
•sudden broke forth into a fit of enthusiasm for foot-ball. The 
first clTcrvcscencc has not yet subsided, and at the sight of this 
unwonted activity cautious men-— unfortunately for our country 
vwe Jiavc too many of thcrn--arc denouncing the movement as 
tending to distract the attention o( the students from their studies. 
Instances arc quoted with rhe object of proving the danger of the 
innovation. A certain boy was one day told by his father to stay at 
..home one afrcrliomsw He came from school as usual| ace his tiffin 
aud did not go out. But-^as the time was drawing near for the 


members of his club assembling in the play-ground, he began to 
show signs of restlessness, till at last he could bear the strain no 
longer — he actually fell into a swoon. Whatever might he 
the objections of “ old women,” it can not be denied that we 
hive need of the robust student in the place of his stooping, 
dyspeptic predecessor. Without pausing one moment to argue 
such feeble objections, we may without hesitation say that the 
Bengalee student with a stronger physique has a brighter 
future before him. Reviewing the life of the late Kristodas 
Pal, Mr. N. N. Ghose remarked that when Mr. Gladstone 
first entered the House of commons, Kristodas was not yct born 
and when Kristodas died, Mr. Gladstone had not yet introduced 
his magnum opus—xh^ Home Rule Bill — into the House. 1 his 
pregnant expression speaks perhaps more than can be said in 
a single article in favour of the Bengalee boys taking to a manly 
game, such as the foot ball is one. Mr. F. J. Rowe, of the 
Presidency College, is said to have humourously remarked the 
other day that, among the Indians, there are now only three gfc^t 
men living— Dr. J. C. Bose, Dr, P. C, Roy and Kumar Sri Ranjic 
Singji. Whatever that might be worth, it must be admitted that 
it will be a blessed day for Bengal when the best foot-ball player 
will be hailed with as much entliusiasm, if not more, as the Prein 
Chand Roy Chand scholar of the year. 

A Member of the Mohanbagan Athletic Club. 
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WE MUST HAVE THE TOOLS. 

LOBINSON Crusoe, yini remember, made a big boat or canoe out <»f 
le iiUMkof .1 tree. Ii w as a laborious and tedious joK And that 
asn'i worst of it. Wnen he got the boat done he couldii t auncli 
It was too heavy for one man to handle. If he had only had an 
rrancement like ihe capstan of a ship he might liav^ managed. He 
ndentood how to do it, but lacked the tools. How often wc find oui- 
elves at a dead stand (or that same reason. Lei me give you a fresh 
lusiiation, tipd up for the moment in the following letter, which must 
rsi be read befoie wr can rightly come at the poiin. ^ 

“ III the spiing of 1884,” says our correspmideni, I got into alow 
leak way, not being ab.e to imagine what had happened to me. My 
tretigih kept ebbing away till 1 had scarcely the desire or ability to do 
nythiiig. I felt as tired as if I had just airived homo from a long, hard 
'luriiey, yetn.) tax more than yswal of any kind had been laid 
4y mind, too, was weary ; so that I turned from things that obligi^d 
ae to think, plan, or consider. , r 1 / 

••Sideby so i<> speak, with all this was the failure of my 

ppetile Of course I continued to eat, or make an .ftort to eat, but 
,M)d no lonaer tempted me as it does a person m health. I picked and 
ainced over my meals ind ihe liiile I took neither tasted ""f 

lid me any good after I had eaten it. Initeaanf warming, coinforling 
ind minulating me, as ii used to do, it gave nie Uisli ess at the tiomacli, 
Min ai the chest, and a singular feeling of lightness around the waist, 
ts ihongli a belt were buckled too snug around me. 

“After a time the condition of my stomach seemed to grow worse 
mere was that sense i.( gnawing, so often memiDned by ot bets, ami 
(ccasionally a feeling of f iintiiess and sinking, almost like the Kinuiid 

fiving WAV tiiider one’t feet ’ r i • u 1 

FRemaRK : An eminent London physician, m one of Im book^. 
lebibes tins sinking feeling as one of the most app.illmg and fiighifii. 
hat It is oossibl' to experience. It is not the body l)iil the 
iiiffers. I, the pieseni wilier, have had two attacks ol 'hi""! ‘ 

lave no more. Ii is like unto the overshadmving of llie I>alh Angel > 
wing, viitk the mind fully eoasewus of the situuMn. The cause is 
uic add poison n/tl.e blood, one of the products of ptolimged 

''“ When Ibis sinking feeling came nii,” conlmues the I*""- “ 'J 
iveished me down like a mghiinare. Finally I got to weak 

-oidd only walk slowly and feebly. The doctor who ^ 

taid my complaint was dyspepsia, but his medicine had no perceptible 

'^•Tcontinned hke this for eight yean j not always the same hut 
aow better and llieo worse. Yet in ail that long time thye 
J day when I could say I was well. No inedicme or ire.i ment 
right for me, and I almost began to ihiuK I never should lecovei y 

' 1" March,' 1892, Mother Seigel’s Syrup was 

liavilig done wnmiei's in cases like mine, even when t ley \ ,iw,i,ohr 
standing and everything else had failed. No harm "y "> , . * j 

Ld got a bollle from Mr. Grime, the chemist, m BnUim , 

after^taking n 1 fell great relief. My appetite q nckly 
could eat without pain. When I had taken ^ huZnd 

the bad symptomn had all gone, .and I was as well ras ® ® • V nnhiifiii 
Luo took the medicine wnh the same good resnUs. Ym. may ^.bbst 
my letter and refer inquirers to me. (Signed) (Mrs.) E * , 

5, Northcote Street, Bolton Road, Darwen, M irch J 89 S* 

The lesson in this iiiterestinB narrative is ton plain 
Onr old friend Crusoe was not able to J- wa^n^ 

machinery. Similarly the doctor who attended Mrs. Wili^wa 

able to cure her because he did not possess the riKht 

opinion as to her complaint was entirely correct. She was S 

from chronic dyspepsia, precisely as he told J*** VaVe jSe 

thinfr to know what ouRhi to be done and quite another to ha e 
knnwledfce and means to do it. .... \ Moiher 

Between these two things (over ii?” , fUn<I> 

Seigel's Syrupy just as between uie two sides j of the Thamss 
London Bridge. 
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PO.STSCRIPT. 

After paying the expenses of the publication, 
the surplus will be pla<^ed wholly at the dis* 
po4al of the family of the deceased man of 
letters. 


Orders to be made to the Business M ana^* 
•*r, “An Indian Journalist,” at the Bee 
Press, r. Uckoor Outi's Lane, Wellington 
Street, Calcmia. 


The work leaves nothing to be desired either 
in the way of completeness, impartiality, or 
lifelike portrayal of character. 

Mr. Skritie deals with his interesting subject 
with the unfailing instinct of the biographer. 
Every side of Dr. Monkerjee’s complex 
character is treated witn sympathy tempered 
by discrimination. 

Mr. Sknne’s narrative certainly impresses 
one with the individuality of a remarkable mao. 

Mookerjee’s own letters show that he had 
not only acquired a command of clear and 
flexible English but that he had also assimi- 
lated that sturdy independence of thought 
and character which is supposed to be a pecu- 
liar possession of natives of Great Britain. 
His reading and the stores of his general in- 
formation appear to have been, considering 
his opportunities, little less than marvellous. 

One of the first to express his condolence 
with the fani'ly of rhe dec-a»eJ writer was the 
present Viceroy, Lord Elgin. Mookerjee ap- 
pears to have won the aftection not only of 
the dignitaries with whom he came in contact, 
but also of those 111 low estate. 

The impression left upon the mind upon 
laying down the book is that of .a good and 
able mao whose career has been graphically 
portrayed. — The Enf^lishman^ (Calcutta) Oc- 
tober 15, 1895. 


OPINION OH THE BOOK. 

(t is a most interesting recoid ot me life of 
a remark il)le man. — Mr. H. Bibingion Smith, 
Private Secretary to the Viceroy, 5th October 

1895. 

Dr. Mookerjee w.is a famous letter-writer, 
aivl there is a breezy freshness and originality 
about his correspondence which make it 
very interesting rea<ling. — Sir Alfred W. Corft, 
K.CI.E., Director of Public Insiuction, Bengal, 
26rh September, 1895. 

't IS not that amid the pressure of harassing 
official duties an English Civilian can find 
either time or oppoitnnity to pay so graceful 
a tribute ro the memnry of a native personality 
as F. H. Skrioe lias done m his biography of 
the late Dr. S inibhu Chunder Monkerjec, the 
well-known Bengal journalist (Cilciitta: 
Thacker, Spink and Co.) ; nor are mere many 
who are more worthy of being thus honoured 
than the late Editor of Rei^ and Ravyet. 

We may at any rate cordially agree with Mr. 
Skrine that the story of Mookerjee’s life, with 
all its lights and shadows, is pregnant with 
lessons for those who desire to know the real 
India. 

Ho weekly paper, Mr. .Sknne tells ns, not 
Htndoo Pa(riot/\t\ its palmiest d tys 
under Krisiodas Pal, enjoyed a degree of m- 
finence in any way approaching that which was 
S'Viii attained by Reis and Rayyet, 

.A man of large heart and great qualiti- 
es, his death from pneumonia in the early 
spring in the last year was a distinct and 
heavy loss to Indian journalism, and it was 
an admirable idea on .Mi. .Sknne’s part to put 
his Life and Letters upon record. — Tlie Times 
of India^ (Bombay) September 30, 1895. 

It IS rarely that the life of an lodian journal- 
ist becomes worthy of publication ; it is more 
rarely still that such a life comes to be written I 
by ao Anglo-Imlian and a rneoioer of the 
Indian Civil Service. Bui, it has come to | 
pass that in the land of the Bengali Babus, 
the life of at least one man among Indian 
joiirpalists dias been considered worthy of 
b-*mg wfiiteii by an Englishman. —The 

Madras Standard, (Madras) .September 30, 
1895. 

The late Editor of Reis and Rayyet was a 
piofmind student and an accmnpli.shed writer, 
who has left his mark on Indian journalism. 
In that he has found a Civilian like Mr. 
.Skrine to recoid the story of his life he is 
more fortunate th in the great Krisiodas Pal 
himself. — The Tribune^' (Lahore) October 2, 
1895. 

The career of “An Indian Journalist” as 
described by F. H. Skrine of the Indian Civil 
Service is exceedingly interesting. 

Mookerjee’s letters are marvels of pure dic- 
tion which is heightened by his nervous style. 

Th** life has been told by Mr. Skrine in a very 
.pleasant manner and which should make it po- 
pular hot only wjth Bengalis but with nil those 
who are able to appreciate merit unmarred by 
, osreruation and eiirnestness iinspniled by 
harshness.— The Muhammadan, (Madras) Oct. 
S.J 89 S! 
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Kaviraj Nagendra Nath Sen, Physician, 
Surgeon, Accoucheur, practises the Ayurvedic 
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tubes. Microscopic research, however, hac 
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these distressing diseases are rapidly and per- 
manently cured by a few simple applications 
made at home by the patient once in two 
ifseas. A pamphlet explaining this new treat- 
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The 19th annual meeting of the Indian A ssociaiion fur the Cultiva- 
tion of Science was held at the Hall of the Association on Saturday 
last. In the absence of the Piesideni, the Lieutenatif-Goveinor, the 
Vice-President, Father Lafont, presided. Tne H^r* iinry Secietary, 
on being called by the Chairman, read the Report of the Committee of 
Management for the past ye-ar, from which it appears that .altogether 
159 lectures were delivered in physic-, chemistiy, and biology, and 
24 practical demonstrations were held in physic-, and chemistry. A 
noteworthy fact was that five students, who were allowed to 
work in the laboratory to prepare themselves f<ir the M. A. degree of 
the Calcutta University, were successful in obtaining tint degree. Of 
the eight students who underwent the exim'iutiun of ih.^ Association 
ill physics and chemistry, three were entitled to ircpive prues and 
medals. The receipts and expenditure the Assocmtion showed 
progressive financial prosperity. The A’^sociaiiou is continuing to 
receive monthly, quarterly, and annual subscriptions from the Maha- 
raja of Cooch Behar, from Maharaja Sir Jotendia Mohan Tagore 
Bahadur, Raja Peary Mohun M ookerjee, and others. The Association 
has Government securities, in the custody of the B«ok of Bengal, of 
the nominal value of Rs. 1,24,400, which is nipre by Rs. 3,400 than 
what it had in 1894. 

After the reading of the Report, Dr. M ihendralal Sircar, addressed 
the meeting as follows 

“ Gentlemen,— It must be a relief to you to le »rn iliat I am not going 
to inflict a speecb upon you. The chief burden of my speecii from 
year to year was the endowui-nt of professorships, witli specui refer- 
ence to the one which the A^soci ation resolved to found in then.ime of 
Lord Ripon so far 'back as 1884, that is, twelve years ago, for which we 
h id not only his lordship’s penni'isiou but Ins don uion of a thousand 
Mipeet. From the report of your Committee which I have just read 
you have seen that two members of the Association have out of piiy 
to the secretaiy, for which he cauoot be too tha ikful, removed that 
burden froni-his to th*»ir Ihoiilders. They have not only come forward 
with miiiiificeiit donations, bui have determined to see that at lea>l 
ilie R'poii pretfessorship fund do not remnn a standing d>sgrice 
In the Association and a blot upon ou' national character, the noblest 
feature of wUiCh has in the past b*»eu graliiiicie. 1 only hope th it 
justice Gooroo D.iss Bane* jea and Bibo Ginesh Cluinder Chunder’s 
example and practical appeal will bem friin, and that b-fore the year 
expires we shall be in a position to catryout the suggestion of the 
committee, namely, to .endeavour to secure a wh d^-.timf professor as 
s'lr^n AS the realizeii donations give us an income of Rs. roo a mootb. 

You no doubt feel that the Association must be m the lowest stage 
of evolution when it has not yet been able, after an existenre of twenty 
years, to provide even so poorly fm a single profess<»*siiip, ilnit is for 
a man who can cifrry on investigations within its w.uU, unhampered 
with the thought nf providing for the simple nece-^saries of life. Kich 
”f you, therefore, gentlemen, who have helped m esiab’ish'ng the A-s'i- 
cialion with the object of enabling your ciniuiryiiien to ciiuivaie science 
hi all its departments, ought not to rest contented till you have enabled 

to fulfil that object. You have to see to the endowii-oi not of one 
hut of several professorships. For it is no lon ger p msIOIh for o ie m in 

cultivate till the branches of science, though a genet al arquamiance 
''^'ih as many of them as possible ttielps in the propei and successful 
culiivaiion of ^special branches. 

The branches of science have multiplied so much in thes- d.iy? that 
fifty professors for a scientific institution woubi not be io»i matiy. And 
there are in fa^t institutions in Enrtipn which do actuiliy m untain such 
a number uf professors. I do noi expect that iiuoibsr in our Associ.i- 
within the lifr-tiine of any of us here preseir, tlmugli if funds 
’^ere forthcoming the thing is not beyond the range of possibility. But 
“hder the circumstances of our country, to think of so many professors 


for oitr Association would be but indulging in an idle dream. I must 
tlierefoie limit myself to speaking of such professorships as have become 
an imper.ilive necessity. After physics and chemistry, the next subject 
that has a legitimate claim upon our attention is biology. Before pro- 
viding for physics I could not venture to ask for the endowment of a 
chair for biolot^ty. But now tiiat some provision has been made for che- 
mistry by H. II. the Maharaja of Cooch Behar’s monthly subscription 
of Rs. loo a month, and assuming, which Justice Gooroo Dass B.anerjea 
and Babu Ganesh Chniuier Chunder have enabled us confidently to 
do, that the Ripon professorship will ere long be an accomplished fact, 

I think I may now go about with a begging bowl for biology in 
hand. 

I am glad to tell you that I do not appe.ar before you with altogether 
an empty bowl. At the Hare Anniversary held here in June last, one 
of out colleagues, Babu Nilinani Kumar, read an address on the Cal- 
Ciiiia Medical College, which iu its infancy was an object of Hare’s 
phibanthropic soliriiude and c.afe, and thus concluded the address ; 

’ Befoie lesuming iny seat, I beg to make a suggestion, the adoption 
of which, I humbly think, will pel peiuate the memory of David Hare 
belter, because more fittingly, than the statue which was erected by 
his immediate pupils. The suggestion is, to invite public subscriptions 
for the est'iblishment of a professorship in his name in this institutinn 
(the Science Association), which may be said to have owed its 
existence to his influenre, bef‘.ause founded by one who commenced 
his education in the Hare School and completed it in the Calcutta 
Medical College. ’ 

The meeting, before which this address was delivered, was a large 
one, and the following resolution was passed : ‘That this meeting is 
unanimously of opinion that the suggestion of the learned lecturer be 
carried out, namely, that a piofessorsliip in the name of David Hate 
be established in connection with the Science Association, and that 
the enlightened and generous public be invited to make suitable 
contributions tow.ards that object.’ You will, I doubt not, be pleased 
to learn that the mover of the resolution w.is no less a person than our 
distinguished colleague, Dr. G 'oroo D iss B m^rjea, who, in the course 
of an cloq.ieni speech, suggested that the subject of the professorship 
should be biology ; and what is of more inieiesi to us is, that he did 
not rest contented with moving the resolution, but came forward with 
the first •mbscrintino, the munificent sum of Rs. 1,000, in aid of the 
professorship. This created such an enthusiasm amongst the 
audience that a further ‘-um of one iliousand three hundred and six 
rupees was subscubed oa th-* sp u ; so tha^ altogether I have promise 
of Rs. 2,306 to begin with. 

No further advance has since been m.ade, but that is, I believe, simply 
b»‘caiise the publir of Calcutta and the people of Bengal h.ave not 
b»*eri made sufficiently and properly arquainted with the object and 
importance of the professnrsliip. My persuasion, Gentlemen, is th.at 
this IS the case with the Rmon professorship, and, indeed, with the 
whole schem* of the Science Association. 

1 must confess I h ive not been able to do my duty at all adequatelj| ♦ 
in this matter, I have not surceeded in impiessing my couoirym'‘il 
with the importance of S dence-cultiv ilion as under the present cir- 
ciiinstaiices the in »si important fai tor of not only their improvement,, 
but nf tn»*ir .rciual regeneration. I hive certainly not succeeded 141 
inspiring the general e1"f'ate l community with love of science, far less 
wiih in'sionaiy ze d au I enthusiasm for its prop iga’imi. It would be 
the height of logratitude in me to say that 1 have derived no help 
from iny educated enuotrymen. AH the help, in fact, has come from 
them but this was spontaneonly rendeied, without any prompting 
from me. Ami the mimoer of those who h iveso helped Is few, very few, 
indeed, iofinitesiinal, compared to the number who may be said to 
have icceived a libT.al education. Th" fact rein tins that the m ijority 
of ou» edu :.a’e I coiuinunity have not awakened to an adeqo i'c sense 
of thei- resp ms'b'bty in th's m itter of supreme importance; which 
I you may inierptei, if you like, as in-aning that, from whatever cause 
it may he, I have nni been able to reach the mind and the heart 
of that community which alone can infiueiice tiie cnunlry. 

I If you are inclined to take an indulgent view of the sitn ition you 
may take it that it is not possible for one man, weighted with other 
I duties which could not be safely and conscientiously neglected, to dn ail 
i that was necessaiy to be done in order to carry out such a large scheme 
I as that of the S dence Association, for winch both the ‘material and 
the moral support of the whole country is required. If you will be 
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t«> take this ii»dnli»eiU view then I nny consider my own 
humble wruk done. 

I have all aloM){ inaintnined that the orif^ina) Aryan vigmir of Intel- 
leer, whjch nt the p isr caused the lijjht of kuoivledije to ndiate from 
our country to the rest ()f the world, is only dorm ant in ns and not gone 
beyond recovery. Thai I am n<»t a visionary or a vaunting patriot, 
has been pmved beyond the shadow of a doubt by admittedly superior 
display of intelligence in other fiehU than pure science, and very re- 
cently even in the field of pnre science itself. I allude to the success 
which has attended the labours of Professor Jagadish Chandra Bose 
whom, some of you may remember, i was the first to welcome 
in this very hall as a young m ni of promise. He has kept his 
promise exceedingly well, i can scarcely express in words the de- 
light 1 feel at his success, and I sincerely tell you that that delight 
could not have been gi eater than if he had been my own son, or if 1 , 
myself had been in his plac^. Indeed, Gentlemen, if I could lay bare 
my heait I could have shown you I am rejoicing much more simply 
because he b is shown that Indians are not mere speculative and tin- 
^jraciical dreamers, hnt that ihey can, if they but will it, be as practical 
as any nation on ihe face of the globe. 

Yes, Gentlemen, you liave but to will it, and victory even in the do- 
main of practical science is yours. VVoat is it which prevents you 
from taking that determin.riioii ? What is it that has produced 
such an inertia of the will as to render you so unmindful of 
your best luteifsts ? The answer to this questnm furnishes, in my 
liumbte opnion, the key to our decadence as a n.ition, and suggests 
also the means by whicli we can nor dldy regain our lost prestige, but 
even yet take rank with the most civilized nations of the world. 
So long as we were eirnestand diligeui in exploring the .secrets of 
Nature we had mastery over her and could bold our own, but from the 
moment we gave ourselves up to luxury and ease and were taught by 
an idle pi iesthood to depend upon invoking the aid of the gods with- 
out doing the necessary work ourselves, we begao to fall from our 
high C't.iie, and mii preseni coodiiiou shows how great has been that 
fall. The moral is obvioii«, and my whole Id** has been spent lu preach- 
ing It 1(1 my countrymen, 1 hope not in vam.” 

riie Resolutions fur (i) the adoption of the Report, (2) the ap- ' 
poiiilmeni of office-bearers, and (3) the appointment of the Committee 
of M rnagemem for tlie current year, were passed. The Hon’ble M«. 
A iM Hose, in moving the 2od resolution for the appointment of office- 
bearers, made an eloquent speech in which he paid a glowing tribute to 
Sii Alexander Mar keozie for his services in the cause of education 
and for being the first Lieiiienant-Governor who has sent an Indian 
on .a scientific depniatmn to Europe. He also spoke highly of the 
'V.ce-Piesident«, Father Lifont and Raja Peary Mohnri Mookerjee, and 
of ihe Hoiioraiy Secreiaiy. He hoped and prayed that Dr. Sircar 
would live long to see Ins ( herished dream realized, — the Association 
with a miiliunde of professors diffusing the blessings of science, and 
ni.tny a yming min successfully prosecuting scientific researches, 
4 >riiiging honour and glory to him as their venerated sire. 

The Rev. Father Lifmit, after disiiibutiug the prizes and medals, 
spoke of the Association as the only national Iinliio institution for 
the cultivation of science, for which reason b(» h rs heloed its founder, 
Dr, Sircar, since the very inception of his project. Science was still 
an exonr, and the natives of this cotmiry coold make it indigenons«j 
only by ( u'tu iimg it them';elve«. The cultivation of science, winch 
means the di-icovef y ..f triiih, by the study <if God’s work-., will do them 
good and no h nm, and while he would not recommend them to borrow 
anything else fiMin Europe, neither lileiaiure, nor philosophy, nor even 
religion, he wooM e.nnesily rerommeod them 10 borrow scence from i 
her as much as ih*y could. Tiiey shonl i do more than merely horprw. 
They should add to the stock of scientific knowledge*, and this they 
could only do, as he had already said, by carrying on scientific mvestig .- 
tioiis themselves, which they were quite capable of doing. He was quite 
confident that they b.id to engage in snen researches with patience, 
earne‘-tness and zeal, and it would not be long before they met with 
their reward in the sh ioo of some striking or useful discovery. He 
had, therefore, great pleasure in cordially supporting the appeal 
for funds in aid of the est tblishmeot of professorships. 

• 

♦ ♦ 

Mr. F. Ganf.SCO, a French journalist, travelling through Shimonoseki 
when Li Hung Chang w u acting as Arnb issador tn Japan after the war 
jelates tUe following in the Kevuc BUue : — 

“ Mr. Ganescu sought to interview the Viceroy, hut it was pointed out 
tn him that if an interview were granted lu this case the same favour 
would ha.ve to be extended m all the other joiiroaltsts present, and they 
werelegimi. Mr. (Janesco is enterprising. Meeting ,1 friend who>e 
influence iu high quarters is great, he proposed that since Li Chung 
Tong would not grant him an interview, he (Mr. Ganesco) would be 
pleased if ihe Viceroy would condescend in ii^rview him instead. 
Pulling the . right string, and m good time, wilf work wonders, es- 
pecially in Japan, and Mr. (imesco knew this, with the result that ‘he 
was pleased to .allow ^ the Viceroy to interview liim. The converse 
fion, which lasted ten mimifes, is told by Mr. Ganesco as follows-— 

‘ Li Chung Tong, extending Ins hand to me, said, “Good day, sir, how 
do you do .? I am very pleased to inect you.’‘ Then ensued a huriicd 
cuA 5 i^|tntiou' with hi» Excellency's ituer^ieier. 1 knew we should pie- 


sently exchange confidences. In this I was not mistaken, for the inter- 
preter at once began : “ Speaking for his Excellency, sir, would there be 
objecnoii in asking what youi age might be?’' How sorry I was that 
humour is not my strong point, iox here was a fine opportunity for a 
pretty reply. Alas, for the narrowness of my wit I I had to $tate my 
age pure and simple. Li Chung Tong answered with an extraoidinaiy 
exclainaimn ; but whether that was intended to be complimentaiy 
or otherwise, I cannot say ; it might have been anything, in fact. 
Directly after he blurted out with great rapidity the following cross- 
px iminaiion : — “ Have you been here long ? " “ How did you come ?'‘ 
“ When are you leaving ?” “France is a great couniiy!” Then the 
Vicetoy thought that possibly some Slate secrets had still been unre- 
vealed to me, for he piomptly added, with much gravity, “ It is a very 
fine day, IS It not ?” Full of gratitude in having gamed the evident 
confidence of so great a man, I bowed respectfully and look my leave. 
I fell fevr-iish from the responsibility of all that had passed between 
Us ; and I was glad of the refreshing breeze as I wended my way back 
to the hotel !’ ” 

Thr Turk is more complimeutary than the Chinaman. Hear 
Kioglake : — 

“ I think I should mislead yon if I were to attempt to give the sub- 
stance nf any particular cnnversaiiuii with orientals. A traveller may 
write and say that ‘ the Pasha of So-and-so was particularly interested 
in ihe vast progress which has been made in the application of steam, 
and appeared to understand the structure of our machinery — that he 
remaiked upon the gigantic results of our manufacturing industiy— 
showed that he possessed considerable knowledge of our Indian affair's, 
and of the consiitmion f^f the Comp my, and expressed a lively admirii- 
tion of the many sterling q<nliiies for which the people of England are 
distinguished.* But the heap of commonpl.aces thus quietly attributed 
to the Pasha will have been founded perhaps on some such talking as 
this : — 

Pashd , — The Englishman is welcome ; most blfcssed among hours 
^ is this, the hour of his coming. 

Dniooman (to the Traveller). — The Pasha pays you his complirnenie. 

Traveller , — Give him my best compliments in return, and say I’m 
delighted to have the honour of seeing him. 

Dragoman (to the Pasha). — His Lordship, this Englishman, Loid 
(»f Loudon, Scorner of Ireland, Suppressor of France, has quitted his 
goveromenis, and left his enemies to breathe for a moment, and has 
crossed the broad waters in strict disguise, with a small but eternally 
fciithfui reuniie of followers, in order that he might look upon the bright 
countenance of the Pisln among Pashas— the Pasha of the everlasting 
Pashalik of Karagholnokoldour. 

Traveller (to his Dragoman). — What on earth have you been saying 
about London ? The Pasha will be taking me fora mere Cockney. 
Have not I told you to say, that I am from a branch of the 

family of Miidcomhe Park, and that I am to be a magistrate for the 
county of Bedfordshire, only I've not qualified ; and that I should 
have been 1 depuiy-lieutenant, if it had not been for the extraordinaiy 
conduct 1 f Lord Mnunlpromise ; and that I was a candidate for Bought- 
oo-Soldhoroiigh .at the fast election, and ihal I should have won ea-y 
if my committee had not bee'v bribed. I wish to heaven thaiifyini 
do%\\ anything about m*, you’d tell tiie simple truth I 

Dragoman— \}% silent]. 

Pasha . — What says the friendly Lord of London? is there aught that 
I cm giant him within the Pashrhk of Kar.igholonkoldnnt ? 

7 )^ (growing sulky md liter il) —This fi iendly Englishman— 
this branch of Mndrombe — this head Durvev'»r of Bougliton-Sold- 
borough — this pr>ssible policeman of Bedfordshire — is recounting Ins 
.arhieveiiienis anti the number of his titles. 

Paf/ia — The end of his honours is more distant than iha ends of the 
eanh, and the catalogue of his giorioiis deed.s is brighter than the firni.i- 
meot of heaven ! 

Draffoman (to the Traveller). — The Pasha congrainlates your Ex- 
cellem; y. 

Traveller . — About Bonghton-Soldhnrniioh ? The deuce he does! — 
but I want to get at his views in relation to the piesent state ot ll)^ 
Ottom m empire. Tell him the Houses of Parliamciu have met, ainl 
that there has been a speech from the Throne pledging England to 
in iintam the integrity of the Sultan’s dominions. 

Ihaifcm in (to the Pasha).— This branch of Mudeombe, this possible 
policeman of Bedfordshire, informs your Highness«ifriHt in Engl«fi'^ 
the talking houses have met, and that the integrity of the Snlian’s 
domiuions has been assured for ever and ever by a speech from the 
velvet chair. 

Wonderful chair 1 Wonderful houses I— whin I whiir ! all hy 
wheels !— whiz ! whiz! all by steam !—wondeifiil chair! wondeif'd 
houses! wonderful people! — whin! whin! -all by wheels !—wl"2 • 
wlnz I all hy steam ! 

Traveller (10 the Dragoman).— What does the Pasha mean by th 't 
whizzing ? he does not mean to say, does he, that our Government 
will ever abandon their pledges to the Sultan ? 

Dragoman, — ^ \ your Ex celiency, but he says the EnijlisI' 
wheels and by sie.iin. 

Traveller .— an exaggeration ; but say that the EngliJ'h realjy 
have carried machinery to great perfection. TUI the Pasha (he II 
be stru< k with tliat) that whenever we have any disturbances to piij 
down, even at two or three hundred miles from London, we can send 
troops by ihe thousand to the scene of action in a few hours. 

Dragjnhtn (recovering his temper and freedom of speech).—* H«s 
Excellency, this Lord of Mudeombe, observes to yoAr Highness, that 
whenever th« Iiisb, or the French, or the Indians rebel against 
the English, whole armies of soldiers and brigades of artillery 
dropped into a mighty chasm called Eustoii Squire, and, in the biiinU 
of a cartridge, they rise up again in Manchester, or Dublin, or P«J‘* 
or Delhi, and utterly exterminate the enemiei of Englanci ihe 
face of the earth, 
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Pasha,^\ know it— I know nil ; the pnrticuUri have been f iirlifnlly 
related to me, and my mind comprehends locomotives. Tiie armies 
of the English ride upon the vapours of boiling caldrons, and 
their horses are flaming coals I— whirr I whirr 1 all by wheels t— whiz I 
whiz I all by steam I 

TravelUr (to his Dragoman). —I wish to have the opinion of an 
unprejudiced Ottoin m geniiem in as to the prospects of our English 
commerce and inaiuifactures ; just ask the Pasha to give me Ins views 
on the subject. 

PaMa (after having received the communication of the Dragoman). 
The ships of the English swarm like flies ; their printed calicoes cover 
the whole earth, and by the side of their swords the blades of 
Damascus are blades of grass. All India is but an item in the 
ledger-books of the merchants whose lumber-rnnms are hlied with 
ancient thrones I — whirr 1 whiir 1 all by wheels I— whiz I whiz I all by 
steam * 

Dra/ftfMnw.— The pasha compliments the cutlery of England, and 
also the East India Company. 

TravelUr, — The Pasha’s right about the cutlery ; I tried my scimitar 
with the common officers’ swords belonging to oiir fellows at Malta, 
and they cut it tike the leaf of a novel. Well (to the Dragoman), 
tell the Pasna 1 am exceedingly gratified to find that lie entertains 
such a high opinion of our manufacturing energy, but I should like 
him to know, though, that we have got soinetliiiig in England besides 
that. These loreigners are always fancying that we have nothing 
but ships and railways, and E ist India Companies ; do just tell 
the Pasha, that our rural districts deserve his attention, and that 
even within the last two hundred years there has been an evident 
improvement in the culture of the tumiD ; and if he does not take 
any interest about that, at all events you can explain that we have 
our virtues in the country — that we are a truth-telling people, and, like 
the Osmanlees, are faithful in the performance of our promises. On 1 
and by the by, whilst you are about it, you may as well just say, at 
the end, that the British yeoman is still, thank God 1 the British 
yeoman. 

Paiha (after hearing the Dragoman),— It is true, it is true : through 
all Feringhistan the English are foremost and best ; for the Russians 
are drilled twine, and the Germans are sleeping babes, and the 
Italians are the servants of songs, and the French are the sons of 
newspapers, and the Gieeks are the weavers of lies, but the English 
and the Osmanlees are brothers together in rlghteon'iness ; for the 
Osmanlees believe in one only God, and cleave to the Koran, and des- 
troy idols ; to do the English worship one God, and abominate 
graven images, and tell the truth, and believe in a bo^k ; and though 
they drink the juice of the grape, yet to say that they worship their 
prophet as God, or to say that they are eaters of pork, these arc lies 
—lies born of Greeks, and nursed by Jews. 

Dragoman, — The Pasha compliments the English, 

TravelUr (rising).— Well, I’ve had enough of this. Tell the Pasha I 
am greatly obliged to him for his hospitality, and still more for his 
kindness In furnishing me with horses, and say that now I must 
be off. 

Pasha (after hearing the Dragoman, and standing up on his divan).* 
—Proud are the sires, and blessed are the dams of the horses, that 
shall carry his Excellency to the end of Ins prosperous journey. May 
the saddle beneath him glide down to the gates of the happy city 
like a boat swimming on the third river of Paradise I May he sleep 
the sleep of a child, when his friends are around him ; and the 
while thai his enemies are abroad may his eyes dame red through 
the darkness — more red than the eyes of leii tigers 1— farewell ! 

Dragoman.^T\^t Pasha wishes your Excellency a pleasant journey. 

So ends the visit.” 


The “ Scientific American” (supplement) of July i8, writes 

“ In Austria drunkards are treated under the Cnratel law, that applies 
to persons mentally »affl'Cted and to spendthrifts, their affairs being 
placed ill cliarg« of an administr.ator. A person suffering from exces- 
sive indulgence in drink m^v he brought judicially under this law. 
But in G illacia, Cracow and Bnkowina there are special laws for the 
punishment of persons drunk in puiilic places, while persons convicted 
of drunkenness three times in one year are prohibited from visiting 
pdblic houses. A Bill has been introduced in Austrian Reichsraih 
providing for the erection of public asylums for drunkards, who may 
be detained for two years on couipiaiiii of their relatives or of the pub- 
lic authorities. ” 

England is also for a law restraining the action of the drunkards. 
The English love of liberty is in the way of restraining spendthrifts. 
In fact, so long as a man lives, he is free to act as he likes. It is not 
till his death, when his will comes before the Courts that they 
examine his intellectual power to protect his prooerty from fanciful 
or illegal disposition. In death he is more cared for than in life. 

• 

• • 

In Paris, the cheapest lodging house, if house it may be called, is 
“Ic cabinet” with space for only a cot and costing the lodger 
£6 a year. It is only a shelter from wind and weather. The 
next is the “ chambre ” with a fire place and a window, the rent 
varying from £7% to £i 2 j 4 . The “ chambre et cabinet, ” and 
ihe ** lodgement ” consist of two rooms and kitchen with a fire- 
place and windows. With the “ petit apartment ” begins the gen- 

* Thai it, if he stands up at all : oriental etiquette would not 
warrani ^it rising, unless his vidfor were supposed to be at least bis 
. . q|iial ia point of rank and tiatiuii. 


tility. An ** apartment” embraces a whole suite, the rent being £2^ 
and upwards. For the luxurious there is the private hotel. 

*** 

The n*w S iperintendent of the Calcutta School of Art and Art Gallery 
is Mr. Ernest Biiifidd H tvell, appointed by the Secretary of State. 

• ♦ 

Sir Alfred Croft having fallen ill and about to go on leave. Dr. C. A. 
Marlin, Inspector of Schools, Rajshahi and Burdwan Circle, is acting 
as Director of Public Iiistiuction, Bengal. 

• • 

The Englishman^ of August 28, has the following editorial note on 
Dr. Bhattacbaiya’i latest work : — 

” * Tne Yogi has to sit with his right leg on his left thigh, and his left 
leg on his right thigh, nod in that uncomfortable position to point 
his eyes towards the tip of his nose.’ This is only the first of a series 
of physical feats which the Yogi has to perform preliminary to under- 
going a course c)f msntal gymnastics. Dr. Jogendra Nath Bhatta- 
charya in his latest work in * Hindu Castes and Sects ’ (Messrs. 
Thacker, Spink) tells us that while seated in the method described 
above the devotee must close up one nostril and inhale through the 
other. When the lungs are entirely inflited a certain number of for- 
mulas must be repe.ited before he may again expire. The whole 
Operation is very simple, says Dr. Bhattacharya, ^and yet the man who 
can go through it with a little pantomimic skill and seriousness can, 
at a very little cost, icquire a character for superior sanctity.’ Tne 
subject whicu Dr. I 5 it itt icharya treats of in this book is, as may be 
imagined, a highly complicated and difficult one, but it is dealt with 
in H mander which renders it extremely interesting, and with an evi- 
dent earnestness of p npose which makes it a valuable contribution to 
tne literature of the question. His work is thorough, unaffected, and 
the result of patient research.” 

• 

• • 

The following Note by the Mail is from the Englishman, It is intro- 
duced under the sith-heads— Some Humours of the French Census. 
Thirty-Year-Old Centenarians ; — 

” In the last census returns appeared the names of several persons 
who were .alleged to over one Inindred years old. These wonderful 
examples of longevity were said to have been born in Paris, and to 
have spent all their lives inside its walls, only now and then, like 
other economical ciiiz»ns, taking a cheap trip down the river or en- 
joying fresh air in the woods near the metropolis. From this it was 
argued that P.iris, after all, was no unhealthy place, and that its in- 
habitants had as much chance of living long as though they dwelt in 
the country, Tne persons, however, who thus painted the advantages 
of the metropolis have had to bear keen disappointment. An attempt 
has been made to see the * centenarians ’ in the flesh and it succeeded 
— lip to a certain point. Two of them, says the Paris correspondent 
of the Daily Telegraphy were found lu be young women who could not 
muster fifty years nciween them. They are dress-makers, and were 
energetically plying tlieir needles when the investigator burst in upon 
them. Hearty was their laughter when he mf'tnned them that they 
had been set down lu the census returns as graiidams, who had been 
born about the lime when Louis XVI. was guillotined by the Revo- 
lutionists. Another supposed ceiiieoarian was a hale anc) hearty 
carpenter, forty years old, of the R >qiieite district, who laid down his 
adze when toul iii tt he born over a century since, and said that 
he hid no tibjiCtio'i to ii ive hi< age stated at lOO years if the Gnvern- 
ineni gave hiiii a pension. It appears that, after all, there is only one 
authentic ited ceutenanaii in Pins — namely, the old darne of the Sal- 

p^tri^re H ispital, wunse longevity has nlieady been celebrated in 
prose and poetry.” 

• 

% * 

\ A Boston journal soliloquizes 

To advertise or not to advertise — 

That is the question 

Whether ’tis nobler in a business man to suffer 
The loss and slowness of unbought bargains, 

Or, by advertising, sell them. 

Thfre’s the nightmare of neglected opportunity— 

Of space unoccupied in the daily press— 

That might enrich the merchant's pocket 
By emptying his plethoric shelves — 

All these, and other things to prize, 

Should lead the wise to advertise. 

• • 

Last month, 550 male and 200 female Europeans and 31,569 male arfd 
10,003 female N itives, or in all 42,322 persons, at a daily average of 
1,840 for the 23 public days, visited the Indian Museum. 

DEAFNESS. An essay describing a really genuine Cure for Deaf- 
ness, Singing in Ears, &c., no matter how severe or long-standing, will 
be sent post free.— Artificial Ear-drums and similar appliances entire- 
ly superseded. Address THOMAS KEMPE, VICTORIA CHAMBBRSt 
19, Southampton Buildings, Holborn, London. 
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NOTES & LEADERETTES, 

OUR. OWN NEWS 
& 

THE WEEK’S TELEr.lt, VMS IN BRIEF, WITH 
OCCASIONAL COMMENTS. 

DETAILS of the raid of the Armenians on the Ottoman Bank shew 
that they parleyed with Sir Edgar Vincent at the window, and 
declared that their object was to demonstrate against their desertion 
by the Powers. They stipulated that they should have safe conduct 
and retain their revolvers. These conditions were granted, and they 
were conveyed to Sir Edgar’s yacht. They then safely sailed for Mat- 
seilles. During the Armenian occupation of the Bank, the Mnssalinan 
mob massacred, it is said, ;,ooo innocent Armenians in the streets. 
The troops took no part, but were passive spectators of the butchery. 
British residents took shelter in diflferent places. Marines have been 
landed from the guardships at Constantinople for the protection of the 
different embassies. President Cleveland has ordered a despatch of 
cruisers to Turkey. The foreign Ambassadors at Constantinople have 
appealed directly to the Sultan to put a stop to the horrors 
perpetrated in the city. They refer to the violation and looting of 
foreign doiniciliaries, and point to the possible grave results that may 
follow. The foreign Embassies refused to illumin.ite on August 31, in 
honour ot the Sultan’s accession, and are drafting a note pointing to 
the late massacres as being organised with the connivance of the 
authorities. The excitement has subsided, but the Armenians are 
hidden in wtirehouscs, and have several times thrown bombs and fired 
on the soldiers. The Porte has appointed a special commission to 
try the rioters and murderers and also the police who tolerated their 
misdeeds. 


The Sulun has sanctioned the scheme of reforms in Crete formulated 
by the Powers on condition that the Cretans accept it. A new organic 
law embodying reforms has since been promulgated. A manifesto has 
%een issued by the Mussalmans in which they appeal to : II Mahomedans 
to resist the proposed reforms. The Governor of Crete, replying to 
the foreign Consuls, states that he cannot employ troops agaiudt the 
Mahomedans. 

Violent rain storms have destroyed twelve miles of the Nde radway 
south of Sarras. The operations of the cxpediiion are in consequence 
delayed. Rain and sandstorms have further damaged the Railway 
Six thousand troops are working day and night, and have restored most 
of the railway. The Dervishes at DongoU are strongly fortifying a 
hill two miles inland, and a vigorous resistance to the Egyptian ad- 
vance is considered probable. Sir Frederick Carrington reports that 
operations are now proceeding against six rebel forces located chiefly 
in the Buluiyayo and Salisbury districts. The palavers between Mr. 
*Rhodes and the Indunas have concluded without any conclusion 
the ret3els in the Matoppo hills retaining their arms. 


All is quiet at Zinzibar. A detachment of Sikhs has arrived from 
Mombassa. Said Khalid is still at the German Consulate. Germany 
has refused to extradite him, on the ground that he is a poli- 
tical offender. The iipw Sultan of Zmzihar, in notifying his acces- 
si(Vt to President Faure, says that he hopes the friendship between 
France and Zinzibar may increase. The Times is surprised at this 
style of address from a protected ruler. The Englishman “regards 
the friendly overture in the light of a joke,” and almost pities the 
Times tm notice of the new Sultan. 


The National Convention of Gold Democrats held at Indianaprriie has 
adopted a platform upholding the gold standard and opposing the free 
coinage of silver. It has also nominated General Palmer, ef Illinois, 
for the Presidency. 


Prince Lobanoff, Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, died suddenly 
while returning to Kieff from Vienna with the Tsar and the Tsarina. 
He died of aneurism of the heart at a countiy station. It is the 
general opinion that his succTessful policy will be continued. The 
Tear will continue his^our. Count Shouvaloff too has had a paralytic 
stroke, atid his conditioh it critical, 


Italy is sending Signor M.irtiiio, of the Diplomatic Service, on 
board a cruiser oil a special missoti to Rio to demand redress for the 
recent attacks on Italians there and the setttlement of the claim 
made by the Italians for losses suflered in the last revolution. 


Spain is sending 2,000 reinforcements to the Philippines owing to the 
spread of the Separatist rebellion there. Latest advices state that the 
Spanish troops have defeated a force of of 3,000 rebels near Manila, 
and that a stale of siege has been proclaimed. H. M. S. Redpole has 
left Hongkong for Manila at the instance of the British Consul there. 


A TELEGRAM received at New York states that the members of a secret 
society have destroyed thirty Catholic missions in Shantung. 


It is reported at Brussels that news has been received from the Congo 
that Baron Dhanis has occupied Lado and concluded alliaoces with 
the tribesmen. 


Li Hung Chang lias arrived at New York, and had a grand reception. 
Government officers boarded the steamer, and welcomed him on be* 
half of President Cleveland. The forts and warships saluted hini» 
and he was escorted to the hotel by troops. 


A SERIOUS earthquake has taken place in the north-east of Japan, in 
which the town of Rokiigo was demolished and other towns were 
dam iged. Many inhabitants have perished. 

... ■ ■— 

September 8 will be the last Tuesday mail day in Calcutta. From the 
week after, that is, from the i6th, the mail will close in this city on 
Wednesdays. 


Thb real celebration of ihre^ Millenial Festival of Hungary took 
place between June 5 and 8. On the 5lh, the insignia of Hun- 
garian royalty, the sacred crown (given in the year 1000 by 
Pope Sylvester 11. to Prince Etienne, and afterwards, surmounted by 
a cross, to M ithias the Just), the purple robe, the mound and the 
sceptre were carried from the royal palace to the church of Mnthias 
Cotvin, where they were exposed to view for three hours. On the 
8th they were taken in solemn procession to the new Parliament 
buildings. There were no end of decorations and joyous festivities. 
The new Parliament is an immense Neogoihic structure facing the 
Danube. It is 885 feet long and covers about 21,528 square yards »»f 
ground. Toe height of the vanes surmounting the towers is 274 
feet above the low water mark of the river, and the summit of the 
central dome is 351 feel high. The roofs of the halls arc discernih e 
on each side of the dome, below which lies the immense gala hall 
intended for solemn celebrations, like the present one, in which the 
two legisl’it ive bodies, the magnates and the deputies participate. 
The cost of the building is given at 16,000,000 fls. 


Lady Tennyson, widow of the late Poet Laureate, died on August Jo. 
at Aid worth, of enngeslion of the lungs supervening upon an attack 
of iiifliienz I. She was the daughter of Mr. Henry SellwdTTd, and niece 
of Admiral Sir John Franklin, born in Berkshire, July 9, 1J13, rwarried 
Fune 13, 1850. In the dedication to her, by Francis T. Palgrave, of 
the “ Lyrical Poems ol Alfred, Lord Tennyson,” occurs the following 
passage descriptive of the Lady 

“Yon have allowed me, in this dedication, to grace it with a n'«'ue 
hoofMired, wherever Lord Tennyson’s name is known, as that nf 
one dear, near, and true to him from youth to age, the counsellm i'» 
wlio'm he has never looked in vain for aid and comfort, the wife whose 
perf-rt lovp has iil«>ssed him through these many years with large and 
fanhfni sympathy.” 

Only on August 8, she expressed satisfaction that she had been 
enabled to make and finish the corrections of the proofs of the biogra- 
phical Durti on of the life (in preparation) of her late husband. She 
survived him by nearly four years. 

The “ Journal of Hygiene*' writf^ 

“ Forty years ago, Mentone was a happy village in France, ifh^re 
lived peasantry happy in their farms and in their superb physical st^u^t 
cotidaioned by the climate. It was discovert that the region was a 
most healing one for consumptives, and it became Mecca for the un* 
fortuiiates of Europe so stricken. The itibabiiaois abaodoned ihtir 
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(arm^ wail u||i>n the tirangers. The strong, healthy women forsook 
their dairies, and became the washerwomen of the c<»iisuinpiives’ 
clothes. No precantioiif were taken ; the disease was not then under, 
stood as now, the ihcfoy of tubercle bacillus not li.iviiif; been discover- 
ed. The place today i< bacillus-ridden, a pest hole, a death itself 
The hitherto ^troiijf nihabitanis are eiiuciated, a coughinj;, bleeding 
people, filled with th<» germs of consumption. The soil and air are both 
contaminated with the tubercle bacilli. It is no longer a beaitli resort.” 

We are afraid the fate that has overtaken Mentone, awaits our sana- 
tariums in Sonthalstan — Madliupnr and Dsoghnr. K lelwar, on the 
Soane, once recommended for the liing-diseased, is now totally for- 
saken. The condition of the inhabitants is also becoming worse. 
A leper asylum will complete the rum. Such an asylum, instead of 
helping segregation, is a powerful incentive to aggregation of 
lepers. Homes for the diseased, specially the infectious, must, there- 
fore, be away from inhabited and in isolated localities. 


A REPRESENTATION from 1,200 native residents and rate-payers of 
municipal Calcutta, headed by Sir Romesh Chiinder Mitter, the retired 
Judge of the High Court, has been made to the Municipal Commis- 
sioners, to call, with the permission of Government, the newly opened 
Hospital at Bhawanipore, after the first native Judge of the High 
Court— the Snambhu Nath Pandit Hospital. It is not a mere senti- 
mental wish to honour the deceased Judge, who, however, every way 
deserved to be honoured. There is a substantial monetary basts for the 
recommendation. It appears from the letter addressed to the Chairman 
of the Corporation that in, 1840, in the Southern Suburbs, Government 
opened a dispensary both for indoor and outdoor p.itients, and ttamed 
It the Bhawanipore Dispensary. In 1871, the Shambhu Nath Me- 
morial Committee made a grant to it of Ri. 21,445, when Government 
changed the name of the Dispensary into the Shambhu Nath Pandit 
Hospital. Two years after, the indooY brancli was transferred to the 
Presidency General Hospital under the nam*^ of Shambliu Nith P.andit 
Ward. This Ward was abolished in 1878 and not revived in the 
Shambhu Nath Pandit Hf»spital. This institution hitherto under the 
managemeot of a Committee, later on, as desired by Government, 
came under the contral of the S uiih Suburban Municipality, and since 
18891 the Suburbs being ainalgamated with the town, the dispensary 
has passed on to the Calcutta Corporation. It is understood to be in 
contemplation “ in merge the Shambhu Nath Pandit Charitable Dispen- 
sary in the new institution as its outdoor branch leiaining the illus- 
trious name of Shambhu Nath Pandit." We are not aware of any 
official objection. Grounds may not be wanting against na ming the 
new Hospital after the late Judge. As the people of Bhowanipore arc 
to be chiefly benefiited by it, we are sure there is not a man in that 
locality who, knowing the name of P mdit Su imbliu Nath will not 
wish its perpetuation 111 the way proposed. Wnether as a Judge, a 
neighbour and a friend. Pandit Shambhu N iih or his name will al- 
ways be honoured, even if the Government or the Commissioners, on 
Roy technical ground, refuse the no unrcHsoiiable request of the l, 3 cx> 
signatories. 


The report of the opiferations of the Survey of India, during the 
year 1894-95, shows a steady progress under e ich of the several 
branches— Trigonometrical, Topographical, Forest, Cadastral, Tra- 
verse, Geodetic, Geographical and Special. A fe tture of the year is 
the reorganisation of the Department into an Imperial, a Provincial 
Rnd a Subordinate Service, with effect from the 27th March 1895. 
The general administration remained in the hands of Colonel 
Sir H. R. Tliuillier, K.C.I.E., R.E., until the 26th March 1895, on 
which date he retired from the service after 36 years 
•n the Department, during the last 9 of which he controlled it as 
'Surveyor-General, and Colonel C. S'rahan, rr, who succeeded 
bim. Besides those of Colonel Thuillier, the Department iosl 
the services of two other officers of the ImDeri.il List— Colonel J. 
R. McCullagh, R.E., Superintendent, who retired on the Isi January 
after having served for 26 years, and L'(-uten.iiii P. J. F. 
Macaulay, R.K., Assistant Supenntendei, attached to the survey 
parly with the Waziristan Delimitation Commission, WHO was killed 
in action on the 3rd November 1894, during the M ihsud- Waziri 
RUack on the British camp in the Waiia Valley. Six vacancies 
occurred in the Provincial List, vis. four by the deaths of Messrs. 
H. E. T. KeeUn, C. W. F. Seyen, D. Campbel, and T. J. J. Mills, 
And two by the deputation' of officers to''tbe Provincial Sei vice of the 
N- W. P. end Ondh. 

'n>< fiel 4 operetions of the y^r were carried on by to parties 


(of which two were double parties) and 7 small deUchineuts. Of 
these one party was employed on trignomeirical surveys ; five parties 
and three detachments on topographical surveys ; four parties on 
forest surveys ; six on cadastral surveys ; one party and one detach- 
ment on traverse surveys ; three parties on scientific operations ; 
and three detachments on geographical surveys. The aggregate 
area surveyed on all scales amounts to 1)25,384 square miles. This 
is exclusive of 5,018 square miles of traverse survey in the Central 
Provinces and the N.-W. P. and Ouhh, to furnish a basis for field 
surveys under the Ssiileinent Department. 

The tri^nometfical surveys were confined to Burma, besides 
completing the work of beacon-fixing along the Indus delta. TopO'‘ 
graphical surveys on various scales were continued in the Bombay 
presidency, Beluchistnn and the Himalayas. Regular topographical 
survey of Upper Burma w.is for the first time undertaken, that 
hitherto done being only tlie preliminary geographical survey. The 
detachments employed during the past two seasons on the survey 
of the Indus river in Smd completed it during the year. One detach- 
ment accompanied the Waziristan Delimitation Commission, and did 
an area of 3 68o square miles. Tnat with the Pamir Commission sur- 
veyed 250 square miles and that with the Cliitral Relief Force, 215 
square miles. Tue areas topographically surveyed on various scales 
amount to 21,588 sq tare miles .against 16,072 of the previous year. 

survey operaiimis were continued in the Central Provinces, the 
Bombay and Madras Presidencies .and in Lower Burma, and a small 
area of forest lands in the Himilayas, with a total on various scales 
of 4,228 square miles. Tile number of parties told off for cadastral 
operations were as follows two double parties in Bengal and 
one party in Assam. In the Bengal Province they were engaged 
in continuation of the work of previous years, iu the cadastral 
survey and preparation of the record-of-rights in temporarily- 
isettied tracts and in G ivernment and private estates. Tne prin- 
cipal work was in the MizalTirpiir and Champaran districts of 
North Bihar; in the D irjeeliiig district ; in the Government estate 
in Palaiiiau ; and the G ivernment estates and the Tikari Ward's 
estate in the Gaya district. In addition, the survey and record- 
writing of the Cnanrasi est.ites, district 24*Pargaiiaf, and of eight 
villages C(]mpri<»ing the Tantibu iia estate, District Knuliia, were 
completed. Tne total outturn, 6,934 sq ' miles, however, shows 
a decrease of 1,346 sq>iare miles as comoared with that of the 
previous year. Tne Iraverse surveys in the Central Provinces and the 
N. W. P. Oudh, with a view to furniili a skeleton bisis for Settlement 
Surveys by local agency, give a total of 5,018 sqmre mile-*. Two 
astronomical parties under Ciptain Burrard and L'^nox-Conyognaui 
were occupied wnb deiermiiimg, by tlie clectro-ielcgrapnic method, 
the difference of longitude between Greenwich and fCirachi. Tne 
work IS or.e of considerable mignitude and is not yet concluded. 
Tne /fr/ri/ Opel atioiis were kept oii. A 'arge are i was geographically 
surveyed, mainly in B irm i and S am. S one native surveyor's 
worked independently in Persia and Arabia. Kotn Bdiidur Sheilc 
Mohiuddiii alone reconnoitred ab-xir 45,032 square miles of new country 
in Western Bilucliisian an I Persia ; wnile Kiin B ih idin Yusaf Sharif, 
with an assistant, succeeded in m ipumg ao »oi 19 020 sq larc miles be- 
tween Bindar Abo is and J i*k. In Arabia, 1 reemn iiss tnre of about 
3,000 square miles was effceied by Khan Bmainr I.nimSnanf who 
had accomoanied Mr. Tiiendore Bent on his mnr of exoioraiion. 

The geographical surveys hive an immediate interest, inasmuch 
as they have in some cases deep and far-reaclimg political sig- 
nificance. Toe bonn I iries of the I 1 lian E noire, where it borders 
on the Cninese or ih** R nsian Enures or theBifftr States on the 
North-West or the E isr were more definitely settled. Tne detach- 
ment under Colonel H ddich, accompanying the Pamir Commission 
in June 1895, surveyed an area of 4,800 square miles, and about 40 
points and pe iks w»re fixed by tnangnlation, the series being success- 
fully carried from D irkoi Pass to the Pamir, when a very satisfactory 
junction was effected with the work of the Russian party. The area in 
Upper Biirm I, to be ceded to Chin i, under the Anglo-Coinese Conven- 
tion, was surveyed hy a sin ill detarii nent ; and the M *kong Mission 
enquired into the prop-ised limns of Buffer St lie on the Mekong river, 
Tne Chilral Relief Foice was acenmpanied hy a detachment tinder 
Captain Bythell and the results comprised an area of 1,900 square miles. 
The aggregate areas gengraphycally surveyed during the year on the 
Eastern and Western frontiers come up to 92.600 square miles. 

In the face of these figures the Survey Department may be coa* 

giatuiuted on the work done during the past official year. 
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Siituf diiy^ Stptember 5, t 8 g 6 , 

OUR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

In iioticiiijj; tlie honour recently p:iid to the illustrious 
Arnold of Rugby, our London correspondent observ- 
ed: — “ What a day it would be for India if you had a 
native Arnold in every province, directing and 
stimulating the energies of your young countrymen 
.so as to enable them to confer on their own Father- 
land the priceless heritage bequeathed by Arnold to 
our public schools ! ” Arnolds are rare in every coun- 
try. England is scarcely the country which can give 
birth to many men like the great Rugby teacher. In 
almost all modern countries, the relations between the 
teacher and the taught are mercenary. Pupils are 
admitted into public or private seminaries for the 
fees they pay. Preceptors take charge of their 
education for the pay they receive. This is unfavour- 
able to the growth of those sentiments of reverence, 
love, and auction which Arnold inspired. Superior 
men do sometimes succeed in prevailing over cir- 
cumstances and asserting their individuality. But 
this does not happen often. In India, however, the 
relations between preceptors and pupils, before the 
establishment of schools and colleges on the modern 
plan, were always satisfactory. The preceptor was 
looked upon by the pupils as their father, and the 
pupils were looked upon by him as his children. 
They were fed by the preceptor and housed by him 
in his own quarters. The majority of preceptors 
were distinguished by all the moral excellencies 
that' adorned the great headmaster of Rugby. If 
example is more efficacious than precept, the students 
had the advantage of the best examples before them 
in the blameless lives of their teachers. The system 
of education was different. The pupils, when they 
left the professor, were not called upon to govern 
men. Most of them were averse from entering 
into active life. The world had no opportunities of 
judging the effects on their character due to the 
education they received. They tried, however, in 
their own simple ways, to serve the society of which 
they were members and which in its turn honoured 
them for their learning and character. They were dis- 
tinguished by many sterling virtues. They were 
good neighbours, good fathers, good sons, good 
brothers, and good husbands. 

With the abolition, however, of the Sanskrit ioles, 
teachers of the Arnold type have become extinct 
iq this country. A new race of teachers have ap- 
peared in the schools and colleges we now have. We 
are in the midst of a period of transition. The 
;minds of our students are now being moulded in a 
manner different from what was observable in the 
indigenous institutions of the country. The start 
now, in education, is for the opposite pole. Instead 
•of fitting the pupil for a contented life of quiet and 
peace along the ancient groove, the ambition of the 
modern system is to destroy ancient traditions and 
make a potter's, or a blacksmith’s or a washerman's 
child as good as a Brahman’s, a Kshatriya’s, or a 

The Indian Association for the Ooltivation of Science. 

Lecture by Babu Kajendra N ith Ch.iiierj»*«, 
ai 5*30 P.M. Subject: Baromrter, its uses— Boyle's law, its appbt atioii. 

L“. »ure by Hr. D. N. R A., M.B., C M., Tuiiisuay, the 

joth lust., at 5*30 P. M. Subjech : The Protozoa. Coeieuterntn. 

L-*cnirc '»y Di. iVluieiidiH L i* Sircar, Friday, the mb lust , at 7 P M. 
Subject : Clian^is of Sutie by 

L'fcmre by Bibii Girish Cb uidra Ros*, M.A., F C.S., M.R.AS., &C. 

S iturdny, ilie I2tli itim., nt 5*30 P.M. Subject: iVfurphulugy of Plants 
—Flowers (couriiiuetn. 

’ Xeniire by Dr. NiliHtan Sirlcir, M.A., M.D., Sttiirda/i the I2lh lust, 
at 6-30 P.M, Sfebjtct : Htistoloiyr— 


Kayastha’s, with the inevitable tendency of making 
him discontented and unhappy. The ancient system 
of education was not very bad, after all. It did 
not produce discontented men. Knowledge was 
cultivated for its own sake and not as a means 
for the acquisition of this or that sordid end. That 
system frequently produced men whom the whole 
country loved and delighted to honour. They 
knew very little of history and geography, but as 
regards belles letters, and philosophy, and dialectics, 
and secular and religious law, and their own religious 
scriptures, they were thorough masters. The 
ioles were supported entirely by the people. On 
occasions of weddings and skracts, and various 
other religious rites, benefactions to these education- 
al institutions swelled the expenses incurred. £vei;y 
man of respectability was bound to make gifts- to 
learned men employed in teaching. It was a sort of 
educational cess levied not by authority and realised, 
in case of default, not by sharp penalties, but tinpos- 
ed and collected by force of custom. As regards 
mass education, that also was in the hands of 
the people. Every village bad its Gurumakasaya. 
The fees were such that persons who desired to 
give their sons the sort of education those unpreten- 
tious elementary schools generally imparted, were 
not unable to find them. The Gurus were highly 
accommodating. Many boys were admitted free. 
The solicitude felt by the British Government for 
l^mass education in India and the step it has taken of 
.subsidising the Paihaskalas, have been perfectly un- 
called for. The indigenous system that flourished for 
ages upon ages has given way. An artificial stinsulant 
has been created. Paikasltalas have come to be es- 
tablished, sometimes only a few days before the annual 
departmental examination, to disappear after the exa- 
mination and the distribution of rewards to the Gurus 
according to their so-called success. The fact is, 
the Education Department has done its best to break 
up the indigenous systeni and bring about something 
very unreal and hollow in its place. 

The higher class English schools aim at impafting 
an education that is scarcely solid. The great am- 
bition with boNi students and their giiarcHnns now is 
to secure an appointment under Government. Know- 
edge is no longer valued for its own sake. Its 
equivalent in money is sought by all. The cultiva- 
tion of the intellect after school days by private study 
is almost iiftknown. Readers of English novels may be 
found among our graduates, but nothing substantial 
engages their minds Professional men are, for 
the most part, destitute of those very books which 
relate to their branches of learning. Ignorance wiiji 
vanity is the common characteristic of mofiy of our 
educated men. Our schools and colleges are so many 
shops for selling fifth-rate learning. The school- 
master is abroad, but then he is so for trade. In 
Calcutta, schools have become a profitable business. 
Their popularity, in some cases,, bears an inverse ratio 
to the capabilities of the teachers employed. Ne^v 
schools spring up into existence, competing with the old 
ones and imparing their efficiency. The proprietors do 
not endeavour to perpetuate them by the creation 
of any funded capital. The profits^ if any, of the 
concerns, are appropriated by them and their heirs. 
It is good to see private schools multiply every year, 
hut then none of them has a solid foundation. The 
law of the survival of the fittest holds good with 
these as well as with the Government and the 
Missionary institutions. 

The Metropolitan Institution and the City College^ 
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due to private enterprise, iiave some chance of out- 
living others of their kind. They are located in 
buildings of their owti. They are not, however, 
out of danger on account of the competition of 
new institutions. Canvassing for pupils is the 
order of the day with most of the founders of 
schools. Brahmanical influence has still a hold 
on Hindu society. Brahman canvassers very ge- 
nerally win, by various ways, a threat of curse 
being their last resort. The holy thread can still 
subdue the most obdurate Hindu, througlt his mother, 
or father, or other near relative. With ignorant 
guardians, whose number is very large in even 
the metropolis, such tactics are always successful. 
The inter-school rules framed by the Education De- 
partment have made matters wor.se. One of these 
rules is to the effect that no boy is to be admitted 
into a school unless and until he obtains a certificate 
from the school to which he belonged, stating that he 
, has paid all his dues It has been, further, provided 
that such certificate, if applied for, should be prompt- 
ly granted. Delay in granting it may lead to the 
disaffiliation of the school as, indeed, the admission 
of a boy without it may lead to the same result 
in the case of the school adtnitting him. What 
happens, however, in many inferior private schools 
is this : an intelligent boy, with fair chances of passing 
the matriculation examination, is admitted free. His 
name, however, is shown on the rolls as a paying pu- 
pil. If he applies for a transfer, a large sum is de- 
manded from him, in the form of arrears of 

schooling fees, which he has no chance of paying. 
Practically, therefore, he is unable to leave the school, 
and has to adhere to it however ineffioient the teach- 
ing establishment may be. These inter-school rules 
enable unscrupulous proprietors to practise a regular 
extortion on boys. Delay in granting certificates is 
punishable, but then if the Inspectors be written 
to, those gentlemen very seldom attend to the 
inattei’. The consequence is a considerable waste of 
time and a serious interference with the progress 
of the buys. We know a case in which an application 
for transfer made in February was answered in 
August. The Inspector of Schools had been repeated- 
ly written to. When at last he attended to the matter 
he not only punished the school which had refused to 
grant the certificate but also tiie school which had ad- 
mitted the applicant out of humanity, just for prevent- 
ing a w.iste of time. If the rules are to stand, the 
officers of the Education Department should be more 
alert than now. Phey should themselves be subject 
to penalties for not deciding matters brought to their 
notice as quickly as possible. 

The establishment of new schools, to the detriment 
of the older ones, has, we understand, recently been 
the subject of enquiry by the Director of Public 
Instruction. The syndics of the university are also 
desirous of taking it up. Tlte inertia of authority 
is very great ; hence nothing tangible can be expected 
soon. Influential teachers of old schools take advan- 
tage of their influence on the students and set up new 
institutions with many boys from the old schools Some- 
times they go to such extremes as to catch boys in the 
•Streets and bring them to their institutions without 
the knowledge of tlie guardians who are generally 
informed of it a few days afterwards. They assure 
the ignorant by stories of their having secured a very 
superior staff of teachers, and of the old school having 
become thoroughly bad. Sometimes the question of 
religion is brought to the fore for blinding the guar- 
dians. Xhie school is advertised as established 


under the patronage of this or that holy man — a 
Swami or Swan who is himself in need of a puff. 
I he immediate result is that most of the boys 
are led to violate the inter-school rules laid down by 
the Director of Public Instruction. Recently a new 
school has been refused affiliation to the University. 
For all that, it exists and carries on its illegal prac- 
tices. In another case the Syndicate of the Calcutta 
University disaffiliated an institution for a grave irre- 
gularity. The Senate, however, when the matter was 
brought before it, allowed its existence with a warn- 
ingagtinsta repetition of similar malpractices. It 
is a fact that on account of too many bad schools in 
the metropolis, discipline among boys cannot be pro- 
perly maintained. The proprietors of schools act 
more with an eye to income than to the maintenance 
of discipline. With a view t6 get a handsome 
profit they entertain low-paid establishments without 
the claims of efficiency being at all considered. They 
begin with respectable establishments' for acquiring 
a reputation and then reduce them for increasing 
their profits. This is scarcely marked by the public. 
The reductions in pay generally affect the lower class- 
es. For the higher classes an efficient staff is generally 
maintained. Numerous errors are taught while the 
minds of the boys remain very plastic. The result 
is that in after days considerable difficulty U ex- 
perienced in unlearning those errors. 

The evil days for school discipline may be said to 
have set in with the establishment of Mr. Surendra 
Nath Banerjee's Ripon College. Its easy success 
gave an unhealthy impetus to competition in the 
same line. Pundit Vidyasagar’s son transferred the 
College department of the Metropolitan Institution 
to Mr. Surendra Nath, with the result that the once 
flourishing college began to decay. The Principal 
was alarmed. It has now come back to Its own; 
the Trustees of the Vidyasagar Institute have now 
the control of the both the School and the College 
departments. The interference, for good or evil, of 
Mr. Banerjee has ceased, and the Professors breathe 
more freely. 

Another dangerous practice has grown up among 
our school boys. It is their political activity. A 
national fund was attempted to be raised by stump 
oratory. Some of the schools closed to hear a na- 
tional hero bibbling on politics. The boys are taught 
from their early d lys the principles of a destructive 
political creed. The only good sign is that their ten- 
dency towards politics, awakened and kept up by class- 
room oratory, does not last beyond their school 
days. The evil effects of the modern system of 
educatjon have become more manifest in the metropo- 
lis than in the provinces. In Calcutta, only forty 
per cent, of the candidates sent up for the first 
examination of the University pass; formerly, the 
percentage of successful boys avaraged sixty. The 
country students have taken the place formerly 
occupied by the metropolitan. For this reason some 
guardians have transferred their boys to schools in 
the interior. There is now a rage for politics among 
the Calcutta boys due distinctly to lack of disci- 
pline. 

The sanitary condition of most of the proprie- 
tory institutions is wretched. The Government 
and the Missionary schools are generally beyond 
reproach in this particular. The Metropolitan 
Institution and the City College are accommodat- 
ed in buildings of their own, without sufficiently 
spacious compounds. A good play-ground and 
well-ventilated rooms are absolutely necessary for a 
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school Most of the Calcutta schools, however, are 
conspicuous for the absence of both these. The 
trade on the intellects of our boys is carried on in a 
way that loudly calls for drastic reform. The Cal- 
cutta Municipal Consolidation Act provides against 
tbe increase of too many markets, but there is no 
provision in it against the creation of ill-ventilated 
and insanitary schools by which the health of the boys 
is sure to be ruined. We hope the Government of 
Bengal will attend to this matter. Our “ patriots ” 
have not a word to say about the multiplicity of un- 
healthy schools. The fact is, our “ patriots ** are more 
guided by interest than anything else. Good relations 
between the teachers and the taught, are, as we have 
already said, things of the past. We had in David 
Hare, perhaps, more than an Arnold, though teaching 
was not his profession. His sympathy with the boys 
was genuine. His heart yearned after them. Though 
an Englishman, his coffin was borne by Hindu boys 
without any objection, on religious grounds, from 
their parents or others. Offerings have been 
given by his Hindu admirers to his soul at the 
Vtshnupada at Gya, Another David Hare may 
achieve wonders amongst us. Our children are now 
being sacrificed at the altar of Mammon. English 
children are not so unfortunate. They receive an 
education that fits them for all the duties of life. It 
is very true that “ the world is still largely governed 
from Eton, Harrow, Winchester and Rugby, and the 
man who moulds the young Etiglishrnen of his ge- 
neration, and trains them in unshrinking courage, 
in lofty ideals, in love of truth and in the higher 
patriotism, is conferring more good on the human 
race than all the theologians of the Vatican and all the 
controversialists of the Sorbonne." Alas ! the day is 
very distant when it will be possible for any one to 
use similar words with regard to the people of India. 
Our schools are ruled by a very inferior race of men, 
as the politics of the unthinking portion of our com- 
munity are ruled by a very inferior race of writers. 

OUR LONDON LETTER. 

August 14, 1896. 

The ^teen's Menage to her “ bclovcJ people ** dcin4iids the first 
place ill our items of Home news. On the ijrd of September our 
gracious Sovereign will have reigned longer thun any of her pre- 
decessors. There has been a movement to have i national dc- 
monstracion on that day, but the good sound common seme of our 
Queen and your Empress lus done the proper thing. If spared 
to the loili )une next, she will commemorate the sixtieth anni- 
versary of her accession, and she has determined that chat shall be 
the day of national rejoicing. Among other advantages, such as 
the season of the year. Parliament in session, ministers and am- 
bassadors in London (all which would he lost on the ajrd Sep' 
tember), there is the crowning felicity of such an event, so long 
provided for in anticipation, that India and ail our colonies can 
arrange betimes, to be worthily represented. And what a day 
to those who live to welcome it, will that day be ! Our venerable 
and truly beloved monarch, surrounded by all her great dignitaries 
of the State, Parliamentary and Municipal, and of the churches, — 

with her relatives fr(jm the Courts of St. Petersburg and Berlin 

and the representatives of Her Indian and Colonial Empires, — 
what a spectacle for the pen of Macaulay, or the brush of the 
lamented Leighton and Millais ! 

Parliament will be prorogued to-night. The Irish Land Bill 
was saved in the House of Lords by six votes.' Had it been the 
other way, it must have resulted in a collision between the two 
Houses, which has been happily averted. With the exception 
of Sir W. Harcoun, all arc agreed that Mr. Balfour’s new rules 
for Supply have vvorkcii most admirably and reflect great credit 
on his leadership. It is this that makes the Lead^er of the Opposition 
so angry. Of course, during the recess, the Opposition is entitled 
CO make what capital it can out of the unfortunate flasco of the 
Education Bill. But the rank and file o( the Opposition, throughout 
the country, arc more generous than the leaders, always excepting 
Sir Henry Fowler. Mr. John Morlcv cannot allow any good 
legislaiion to be done for Ireland by a Unionist Government with- 
sjrut a snarl and a 'growl. -While Sir W. Harcourt’a treatment 


of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain has been the outcome of g 
sour and discontented temper. After the setting down he got 
from Mr. Chamberlain on Tuesday evening, he will not again 
venture to draw swords with him, if he has any regard for his 
Parliamentary future. The next five months will give a much 
needed rest to the Rollits and Bowles on the one side and 
the Caldwells and Dalziells on the other. If these four could 
only be eliminated from the House, how smoothly business would 
roll on ! Sir A. Rollit might find refuge in the House of Lords, 
Captain Bowles in some snug naval sinecure on shore, while 
something, not necessarily of any great importance, might be 
found in Scotland for the arch Gladstonian obstructors. 

Turkey and Crete, There is a strange rumour in circulation 
(requiring confirmation) that Russia and Great Britain, with 
the approval of France, have come to terms over the more pressing 
r urkish questions of Armenia and Crete, Russia with her army 
to be responsible for the former, while Great Britain with her 
incomparable navy, makes herself answerable for the latter. 
Meanwhile, Crete is getting quite out of hand, and, to add to Tur- 
key’s troubles, revolutionary risings are spreading to Macedonia. 
The last move in Crete is to demand absorption by Greece. But 
will Greece care to have it ? Those best informed say, as regards 
wild, savage cruelty, there is little to choose between the Christian 
population and the Mahomedan. 

I The Czar's Journey to Breslau, Vienna, and eventually Paris, 
seems now to be quite arranged for. He pays a domestic visit to 
Copenhagen and then crosses to Aberdeen, whence he goes on to 
Balmoral to pay a family visit to the Queen. The select list of 
royalties who arc to meet him at our Queen’s Highland home, is 
now published. But more interest will be felt in the addition of 
the name of Lord Salisbury. 

The Czar is to be accompanied by the Chancellor of the 
Empire, Prince LobanofF, who, with Lord Salisbury in concord 
with him, rules the destinies of Europe. 

Li Chung Tong is making the most of his slay here, and is 
evidently gratified with his reception, and with all he has seen. 
The reports of his conversations at the Bank of England with 
the governor, and with the leading officials at Woolwich, in- 
dicate the astute old statesman of great intellectual power, 
Unfortunately, having to leave a week earlier than was 
originally contemplated, owing to his having to catch the China 
steamer at Vancouver, he is -deprived of the opportunity of visiting 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Sheffield. To-morrow he pays a 
brief visit to Mr. Gladstone at Hawarden, on his way to Barrow- 
in-Furness, and on Monday proceeds to Glasgow, visits the Forth 
Bridge on his way to Elswick, where he will witness the gigantic 
works of Sir W. Armstrong Sc Co. 

Lord Wolseley has made a quasi apology for his ill natured 
remarks on the native army of India, and seeing that over 4,000 
of his British forces are unfits for military duty, he would have 
exercised a wiser discretion had he maintained a studious silence. 
Lord George Hamilton (in the course of his Budget speech last 
night) took occasion in a passing remark to administer a gentle 
rebuke to the Commander-in-Chief, by calling in the expert 
evidence of Sir Henry Brackenbury who had borne testimony to 
the cHiciency of the Indian army, and who Lord George Hamilton 
declared to be '^ofall living authorities the best acquainted with 
the conditions of foreign service.” 

Opium. I sec a report that China is now cultivating this inavalu- 
able article of commerce and is now an exporter on a small scale. 
Our consul says it is a mere matter of time as to when China 
shall be independent of India for its supplies, not a pleasant matter 
for some of your future Chancellors of the Exchequer, who will see 
the most important item on the credit side of the Budget swept 
away, and the dreams of the anti-opium fanatics realised. 

Rhea fibre. In the article on “ Indian AfFairs” in the “Times” 
of the 10th instant, is a most important as well as instructive 
reference on this “source of unused wealth ” The T 5 overnmcnt 
of India as far back as 1869 endeavoured to attMcc experts, by 
the offer of a prize of jfj.ooo “for the invention of a machine or 
process which should separate the delicate fibre from t^ie bark.” 
Various machines were invented, but then all failed “in regard 
to the essential element of cheapness.” Dr.' Royle, “industrial 
adviser to the India Office,” declared that the rhea fibres “ arc ex- 
ceeded by none in fineness, excel alt others in strength, and may 
be fitly compared to the trunk of an elephant which can pick up 
a needle or root up a tree.” He insisted if the difficulty of se- 
parating the fibre could be overcome, “the benefits to India and 
the world will be incalculable.” In spire, however, of the genius 
of France and Germany, no machine was discov.rred at once 
“cheap and serviceable.” The great distinction of solving the 
problem belongs apparently to a Eurasian of Portugsiese descent, 
Gomess by name. So great are the potsibilitei in the futurt, 
that Dr. Royle docs not hesitate to say “facts seem Vb point to 
the conclusion that we are on the dawn of an industry which 
even promises to rival jute cultivation.” The fibres take the 
** most beautiful dyes and can be worked into every variety of 
fabric from gorgeous velvets to cheap drills and delicate Uces.'* 
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All apparently now depends on the cultivation of the plant, 
tfid it is here, I cannot help thinking, the initial difficulty will 
be met with. But doubtless there is enough British energy in India, 
to face and conquer the difficulties. 

The writer in the “ Times ** then goes on to give praise to 
“professor Kanai Lai Dey, of the Calcutta University*' 
for his “exploitation" of the indigenous drugs of India. 
His work “brings to completion the researches of Ainslie 
in i8i6, of O’Shaugnessy in 1844, and of Waring in 1868.** 
Mr. Dey has brought to his work “ a wealth of prac- 
tical knowledge which could only have been accumulated 
by a chemist who has passed his life in the country, and who is 
intimately conversant with the languages, the customs, and the 
requirements of the people.** Praise of no mean kind is also given 
to Mr.T. N. Mukharji, f.l.s., lately of the Imperial Museum, Cal- 
cutta. The article in the “ Times ** concludes: “Atone time it 
seemed as if our Indian Universities were only to produce law- 
yers and literary men. They arc now producing men of research, 
whose work takes a distinguished position in the scientific journals 
and libraries of Europe. They arc also disclosing, in no small measure, 
that rarer quality by which men of science bring their labours to 
bear on the wants and the welfare of their own country. Rapid 
as has been the growth of Indian vernacular literature under 
British rule, the progress of Indian science and technical know- 
ledge, represented by investigators like Professor K. L. Dey and 
Mr. T. N< Mukharji, is perhaps even more striking.** 

Your new Chief Justice has been entertained at a compliment- 
ary dinner by prominent members of his circuit. The only draw- 
back I have heard to his appointment is, that for many years as a 
master in lunacy, he has been withdrawn from dailv contact with 
ihc work of the law courts, in chancery, and at the Queen’s Bench. 
But he is said to be a man of such plodding industry and in- 
defatigable energy, that he will no doubt quickly adapt himself to 
his new sphere. 


WATER ANALYSIS BY PHARMACISTS. 

By Henry W. Schimpf, Ph. D., 

Professor of Inorganic Chemistry in the Brooklyn College of 
Pharmacy. 

Druggists frequently have samples of water submitted to them 
for analysis and for opinions as to their potability. 

To put a sample of water through a complete sanitary analysis 
involves considerable time and application and comparitivciy few 
pharmacists have either the time or the inclinatiou to enter upon 
such a task. 

A complete 

SANITARY EXAMINATION OF WATER 
should include a measurement of the following ; 

I. Colour and odour. 2. Total Solids. 3. Loss on Ignition. 4. 
Ammonia. 5. Albuminoid Ammonia. 6. Nitrates and Nitrites. 
7. Chlorine. 8. Oxygen* consuming power. 9. Phosphates. 10. 
Hardness. 

It is necessary in some cases to determine the amount of dissolved 
gases, as well as to make a microscopic examination of the sample. 

COLOUR AND ODOUR. 

Water which is distinctly tarbid and possesses an unpleasant 
taste and odour will, 6T course, be rejected on these grounds alone 
without further analysts. 

The odour and taste of water, like its colour, arc not however to 
he taken as positive indications of its quality. The practised nose 
van occasionally detect evidences of pollution which may be after- 
wards veriHed by a detailed examination. 

COLOUR ESTIMATION. 

The colour value of a suspected water may be estimated by look- 
ing down through a column of water in a colourless glass tube about 
two feet long landing upon a piece of white paper, and comparing 
this with an equal volume of distilled water contained in a similar 
tube. 

THE ODOUR 

iRsy be satisfactorily detcrnriiicd by heating three or four ounces 
of water to I00®F. in a closed flask and shaking, '^hc distinctive 
odour may be at once recognized on withdrawing the stopper. 

ESTIMATION OF TOTAL SOLIDS. 

The total solids are determined by evaporating on a water bath 
100 c. c. of the water in a weighed platinum dish. The dish and 
tiie contents are then placed in an air oven and heated ziz^F, or 
until the residue ceases to lose weight. Finally Cdol under a 
desiccator and weigh. The increase in weight of the dish represents 
approximately the total solids contained in the water taken. 

But the flgure thus obtained for total solids docs not truly re- 
present the organic and mineral matters, since much of the former 
as well as tome of the latter is volatalizcd during the evaporation. 
Thus the flgure it often lower than the actual weight ; while on 
the other hand, certain salts retain with great tenacity their water 
of crystallization, and in this manner bring about an error io the 
opposite direction. 
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It will be teen then that the determination of total solids is only 
an approximation, and little real value can be attached to it. The 
organic and the inorganic matter present may either of them be 
injurious or not. An unusual amount of total solid residue may 
indicate pollution, though no absolute maximum or minimum of 
quantity can be assigned as a limit of safety. An arbitrary maxi- 
mum limit of 60 parts per 1,00,000 has, however, been fixed by 
sanitary authorities. 

LOS.S ON IGNITION. 

Though the mineral constituents must be taken into account to 
some extent in judging of a water, the organic matter is of far 
greater importance. The organic matters probably constitute the 
really injurious constituents, and the determination of their quantity 
and character is of chief importance. It was naturally supposed 
that by igniting the residue of total solids the organic matter would 
be burned out, and the loss of weight would then represent the 
amount originally present ; but as water usually contains some 
earthy carbonates, which upon ignition are deprived of carbonic 
acid gas, and other salts which are decomposed or wholly volatiliz- 
ed, the loss on ignition does not truly represent the organic con- 
tent. The loss on ignition should never reach 50 per cent, of the 
total solids. 

OXYGEN CONSUMING POWER. 

Potassium permanganate, as is well-known, readily yields its 
oxygen in presence of a strong mineral acid, oxidizing many salts 
and organic matter. This property led to the idea that this talc 
might be used for burning up (chemically speaking) the organic 
matter in water, and that the quantity of permanganate used could 
be relied upon as a means of measuring the organic matter in 
water. A high oxygen consuming power usually indicates the 
presence of organic matter, and the process is therefore of con- 
siderable importance. 

THE DETECTION OF ORGANIC MATTER. 

The process is conducted as follows : Five one pint bottles, per- 
fectly dean and provided with stoppers, are placed side by side. 
Into each is placed 230 c. c. of the water and 10 c. c. of ai- 
luted sulphuric acid. Into the first bottle is introduced 2 c. c. 
of potassium permanganate solution, into the others 6, 8 and 10 
c. c. respectively. The bottles arc examined hourly and the 
discolouration noted. If all arc discoloured at or before the end 
of the fourth hour, an additional 10 c. c. of the permanganate 
solution should be added to each bottle. With ordinary waters 
the permanganate in the first, and probably that in the second 
will b: decolourized ; and the greater the amount of organic matter 
present, the m ore rapid will be the decolourizatioii. This method 
has the advantage over some others in that the rate of oxidation 
can be readily observed— something which is considered by some 
analysts to be of more importance chan the actual amount of oxygen 
consumed. It must, however, be kept in mind that nitrites, 
ferrous salts, sulphides, etc., take up oxygen in the same way as 
does organic matter. The permanganate solution used in this 
process is of such strength that each cubic cciitimeccr represents 
0*0001 gm. of oxygen, 

ESTIMATION OF CHLORINE. 

This mi*y he estimated by the use of dccinormal or centinorroal 
silver nitrate solution, but analysts use a solution of such strength 
that each cubic centimeter will represent o’oooi gm. of chlorine. 

THE PROCESS. 

In a beaker put 100 c. c. of the water to be examined, followed 
by a few drops of neutral potassium chromate, which is the 
indicator, and add the silver nitrate solution from a burette until the 
precipitate assumes a reddish tint, indicating chat all the chlorine 
has been thrown down. Each cubic centimeter of the silver 
nitrate solution used to produce the colour reaction represents o*ooi 
gm. of chlorine. Example: If 4 c. c. of silver nitrate solution 
be required, the 100 c. c. of water contains 0*004 gm. of chlorine. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF CHLORIDES IN WATER. 

Food contains considerable amoiirits of chlorides, and still more is 
added by way of Condiment in the shape of salt. The chlorine 
thus taken up in the system is discharged in tlie excreta and is 
found afterward as a constituent of sewage ; hence the presence 
of large quantities of chlorine in water \a taken as an indication o( 
pollution by sewage. The chlorine itself is not a dangerous 
constituent of water, and is in fact always present, but if it is found 
in Urge quantities (over 5 parts in 1,00,000) it is looked upon as 
an unfavourable indication. Nevertheless too much dependence 
must not be placed on the chlorine content a* a means of 
estimating the purity of a water, since a dangerous contamination 
of organic matter may exist in the water without its presence 
being indicated by chlorine. 

The maximum amount of chlorine per 1,00,000 given by the 
Rivers Pollution Commission is 21*3, the minimum 6*5 parts, 
chough over $ parts in 1,00,000 is taken as an unfavourable sign. 
But various co.iditions affieccing the proportion of chlorine in pot- 
able waters must be taken into account, such as the nature of 
the strata through which the water passes, proximity to the sea« 
etc. A well near the set may contain much chlorine and still be 
free from pollution. 
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AMMONIA AND ALBUMINOID AMMONIA. 

When organic matter decomposes spontaneously, it first forms 
ammonia, then nitrite and finally nitrates. Thus the presence 
ol ammonia in water is generally conceded to indicate decompos- 
ing organic matter, and hence its determination is an important 
detail ol the, sanitary examination of water. 

PROCESS FOR THE DETECTION OF AMMONIA. 

Introduce into a clean glass retort $oo c. c. of the water to be 
tested, together with about 5 c. c. of a twenty per cent, sodium 
carbonate solution. The condenser is now attached and the 
distillation started. When 50 c. c. of distillate passes over, it 
is translerrcd to one of the colour comparison cylinders, and 2 c. c. 
of Nesslcr’s reagent is added ; a yellow colour is produced, which 
develops more fully on standing, the intensity of colouring being 
prooortionatc to the amount of ammonia present. 

The colour produced is exactly matched by introducing into an- 
other cylinder 50 c. c. of pure water and an accurately measured 
quantity of standard ammonium chloride solution, and ic.c. of 
Ncssler’s reagent as before. According as the colour so produced is 
deeper or lighter than that obtained from the water under examina- 
tion other solutions arc prepared for comparison containing small- 
er or larger proportions of ammonium chloride, until the colour is 
exactly matched. 

The distillation is continued and successive portions of 50 c.c. 
of distillate a-e taken and tested until the liquid no longer reacts 
with Nessler’s solution. The sum of the figures obtained from the 
several distillates gives the total ammonia in the 500 c. c. of water 
taken. 

THE ALBUMINOID AMMONIA 

is estimated by adding to the water left in the retort 50 c. c. of an 
alkaline permanganate solution, and resuming the distillation, the 
ammonia in each 50 c. c. of distillate being estimated as before. 

NITRATES AND NITRITES. 

Five hundred cubic centcmctcrs of the water is acidulated with 
oxalic acid, and equal parrs of this are poured into each of two 
widc-raouthed bottles. Into one of these bottles is put a copper- 
zinc couple, made by taking a piece of sheet zinc and rolling it 
into a loose coil and immersing it into a dilute solution of copper 
sulphate until coated with a black, spongy coating of copper. 

Cork both bottles, and at the end of twenty-four hours remove 
50 c. c. from each, and treat with Ncsslcr*s solution, as directed 
under ammonia. 

The nitrates and nitrites are completely reduced to ammonia 
by the copper-zinc couple, and the difference between the two 
figures obtained gives the ammonia due to reduction of the nitrates 
and nitrites. 

Bach molecular weight of ammonia $0 obtained stands for one 
molecule of nitrous and nitric acid ; hence the result includes both 
of these, if present, so that the nitrites roust be separately esti- 
mated and deducted. 

To estimate the nitrites it is advantageous to use an acid solution 
of mctaphcnyldramin. This gives, with nitrous acid, a yellowish 
brown colour, and comparison can be made with a solution contain- j 
ing a known quantity of sodium nitrite, in exactly the same way 
*48 ammonia is estimated by Nesslcr’s solution. 

PHOSPHATES. 

Sewage contains large amounts of phosphates, hut water usually 
contains alkaline or earthy carbonates which precipitate the phos- 
phates. Therefore, drinking water contains but very small quanti- 
ties of phosphates, if any, and its absence does not indicate purity. 
The estimation is usually approximate, and is made by means of 
ammonia molybdate. 

HARD WATER. 

The hardness of water— that is, its soap destroying power— is due 
principally to the presence of calcium salts. Hard water is very 
wasteful of soap and bad for boilers. It is not necessarily unhcalth- 
ful for drinking, though it is said to often cause the formation of 
calculi in the human system. The principal importance attached 
CO hard water in a sanitary analysis is its bearing upon the question 
as to whether or not the water is polluted with sewage. Two 
kinds of hardness arc recognized. 

Temporary hardness is due to the presence of calcium or mag- 
nesium carbonates. This form of hardness is got rid of by boiling 
the sample, which reduces the bicarbonates to insoluble carbon- 
ates which are precipitated, and in this way removes the hardness. 

Permanent hardness is due to salts which are not removable 
by !>oiling such as the sulphates. 

ESTIMATING THE HARDNESS. 

The method generally used to estimate the hardness of water is 
that known as Clark’s. 

pEAFNESS COMPLETELY CURED ! Any person sufTertng 
from D»JAincss, N iise-s in the Hea l, may learn of a new, simple 

ucaimeni, w nch pT^vinii veiv in completely curing cases 

of all kind<t. Fnli pariicnlars, including many unsolicited testimuiiiaU 
and newspaper notices will he sent post free on application. 

The syiieniis wiilifniir. doubt, the tnn^t successful ever brought before 
ihe puhlic.^ Address, Aural .Specialist, Albany Buildiugs, 39, Victoria, 
Sueet, Vilj^ininiier, LoliUoii, S. W. 


A solution of pure Castile soap in diluted alcohol is prepared 
of such strength that each cubic centimeter of the soap solution 
represents about O'OOi gro. of cslcium carbonate. This is « 
convenient strength, bacause, if lOO c. c. of water be operated 
on, each cubic centimeter of soap solution will represent one part 
Caco3 in 1,00,000 parts of water, which b spoken of as l degree. 

Measure 100 c. c. of the water into a well-stoppered half pint 

bottle, and add the soap solution i c. c. at a time from a burette 
shaking the bottle after each addition of soap solution, until a 
soft lather is obtained, which, if the bottle is at rest, remains con- 
tinuous over the whole surface for about five minutes. 

If more than 16 c* c. of soap solution is required, a smaller 
quantity of water should be taken — 25 to 50 c. c.— and made up to 
100 c. c. with distilled water, and the quantity of soap solution 
then used multiplied by 4 or 2. 

English chemists usually operate upon 70 c. c. of soap water 
instead of lOO c. c. Each cubic centimeter of soap solution 

then represents 1 grain per imperial gallon (70,000 grains) or one 

degree of hardness. 

Permanent hardness, or hardness after boiling, is determined hy 
boiling a measured quantity of water briskly for half an hour, 
adding distilled water from time to time to make up the loss by 
evaporation. Then allow to cool, make up to its original quan- 
tity with recently ^boiled distilled water, filter and test in the 
manner described above. By deducting the permanent hard- 
ness from total hardness we obtain the temporary hardness. 
--American Druggist, 

Wf MUST HAVE THE TOOli 

Robinson Crusoe, you remember, made H big boat nr canoe out of 
the trunk of a tree. It was a laborioiH and tedious job. And that 
wasn’t the worst of it. When he got the boat done he couldn't launch 
it. It was too heavy for one man to handle. If he had only had no 
arrangement like the capstan of a ship he might have managed. He 
understood how to do it, but lacked the tools. How often we find our. 
selves at a dead stand for that same reason. Let me give you a fresh 
illustration, lied up for the moment in the following letter, which must 
first be read before w- cau rightly come at the point. 

** In the spring of 18S4,” says onr correspondent, I got into a low 
weak way, not being ai)le to imagine what had happened to me. My 
strength kept ebbing a way till I had scarcely the desire or abilityHo do 
anything. I felt as tired as if I had just arrived home from a long, hard 
journey, yet no tax more thad usual of any kind had been laid upon me. 
My mind, too, was weary ; so that I turned from things that obliged 
me to think, plan, or consider. 

Sole by side, so to speak, with all this was the f dliire of my 
appetite. Of course 1 continued to eat, or make an efiort to eat, but 
food no longer tempted me as it docs a person in bealth. I picked and 
minced over my meals, and the little 1 took neither tasted good nor 
did me any good after I had eaten it. Instead of warming, comforting 
and stimulating me, as it used tqdo, it gave me distress at the stomacli, 
pain at the chest, and a singular feeling of tightness around the waist, 
as though a belt were buckled too snug around me. 

** After a lime the condition of my stomach teemed to grow worse. 
There was that sense of gnawing, so often mentioned hy others, and 
occasionally a feeling of faintness and <iinkmg, almost like the gtound 
giving way under one’s feet ” 

[Remark ; An eminent London pliysician, in one of his hooks, 
dccribes this sinking feeling as one of the most appalling and frightful 
that It IS pnssihle to experience. Ii is not the body hut the mindih xK 
suffers. I, the present writer, have had two attacks of it, and pray to 
have no more. It is like unto the oversh id'twing of the Death Angel’s 
wing, with the mind fully conscious of the situation. The cause is 
uric acid poison in^ the blood, one of the products of prolonged 
indigestion.] 

“ When this sinking feeling came on,’' continues the letter, “ n 
weighed me down like a nightmare. Finally I got to be so weak I 
could only walk slowly and feebly. The doctor who prescribed for me 
said my complaint was dyspepsia^ but his medicine had no perceptible 
effect. 

“ I continued like this for eight years ; not always^tire same, but 
now belter and then worse. Yet in all that long time there was not 
a day when 1 could say I was well. No medicine or treatment seemed 
right for me, and I almost began to thinic 1 never should recover my 
former health. 

“ In March, 1892, Mother Scigel's Syrup was recommended to me as 
having done wonders in cases like mine, even when they were of long 
standing and everything else had failed. No harm to try It, we thooghi, 
and got a bottle from Mr. Grime, the chemist, in Bolton Road ; and 
after taking it I fHi great relief. My appetite quickly impioved, and. I 
could eat without pain. When I had taken two or thiee bottles more 
the bad symptoms had all gone, and I was as well as ever. My hiisb»nd 
also took the medicine with the same good results. You may puhinh 
my letter and refer inquirers to me. (Signed) (Mrs,) Eiitab»*th Wils«",, 
5, Norihcoic Street, Bolton Road, Dai wen, March isi, iSpS*^’ . . 

The lesson in this interesting narrative is loo plain f'»i O' to miss if- 
Our old friend Crusoe was not able to launch his boat for the warn '»! 
machinery. Similarly the doctor who attended Mrs. Wilson we' 
able to cure her because he did not possess the right remedy, nis 
opinion as to her complaint was entirely correct. She was tuffermgr 
from chronic dyspepsia, pieciiely as he told her. But alas I it is one* 
thing in know what ought t<» he done and quite another to have tne 
knowledge and means 10 do it. . . j 

Between these two things (over this wide gap) stands Moine 
Seigel’s Synio, just as between the two stdei of the Thkmaa 
London Bridge. 
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Sir George Chesney Memorial 
Committee. 


CHAIRMAN : 

General Sir Henry W. Norman. 

Members : 

The Marquess of Lansdowne, Field Mar- 
shal Lord Roberts, Mr. George Allen, Colonel 
Sir J. Ardagh, Sir Steuarl Bayley, Mr. 
William Blclcwood, Sir Edward Braddon, Rev. 
A. G. Butler, Colonel Sir G. S. Clarke, 
General Sir E. Collen, Sir Auckland Colvin, 
Sir Juland Danvers, General C. H. Dickens, 
Sir Mortimer Durand, General Sir W. Siir- 
ling Hamilton, Captain Hexi, R. N., Mr. A. 
P. Howell, Sir W. W. Hunter, Lieut-Genl. 
McLeod Innes, General Sir Aden Johnson, 
Sir H. S. King, M. P., Mr. A. Lawrence, 
General Sir R. Low, Sir Alfred Lyall, General 
Sir O. Newmarch, Sir Andrew Scoble, Field 
Marshal Sir Lintorii Simmons, Field Marshal 
Sir Donald Siewarr, General R. Strachey, 
General Sir A. Taylor, Mr. Meredith Town- 
send, Mr. W. C. Unwin, General Sir George 
White and General Sir E. Williams. 


Memorial 

TO THE LATE 

SIR GEORGE CHESNEY, K.C.R., R.E., M P. 

A Meeting was held, on the 24ih April, at the 
Rnyal United Service Institulion, <'f some of 
the fiieiids of the late Sir Geoige Chesney, to 
consider the question of the roininemoration 
of his distinguished services as Soldier, 
Administratni, Statesman, and Author. Gen- 
eral Sir Henry Norman presided, and was 
supported by Field Marshals Sir Lmtorn 
Simmons and Sir Donald Stewart, and other 
fi lends of Sir George Chesney. To cai ry out 
the object of the Meeting, a General 
Committee was formed, which included the 
gentlemen then present, and in addition, the 
Maiqness of Lansdowne, Field Marshal Lord 
Roberts, General Sir George White, Sir 
Andiew Scoble, Sir Alfred Lyall, Sir H. S, 
King, Sir W. W. Hunter, Mr. Merednlt 
I’ownsend, General Richard Siracliey, Mr. 
William I^lackwood, and others. 

The form the Memorial should take was left 
for the future consideration of the Comnfiitee, 
as it would depend on the amount snb«!ribed, 
but the suggeslinns tended towards a bust of 
Sir Geoige for tife India Office, and a medal 
for valuable cnntiibuiions to Military Liieta- 
lure. It was lesolved to limit each subscrip- 
tion to a maxnnnrn of three guineas. 

Snb.scriplions will be received by Lienieoant- 
Genc'al McLeod Innes, 9, Lexhain Gat dens, 
Cromwell Road, London, W. 


COMMITTED FOR INDIA 
His Exey. General Sir Geoige White, 

V, c, G. C. I. E., K. C. W, the Hoii’hle ajoi- 
Oner.il .Sir E. C alcn, K. C. I.K, L'enteoaiit- 
<;-neial Sir W S. A Lockliarl, K C B,K C. 
s I., Kis Kxey. Liemeiiant-General Sir C. 
Minefield Ciaike, K. C. B , Major-General J. 
Duncan,, M ijor-G^neral G. E. L. S. Sanford, 
r B,, c. S. I., Major-General G. de C. Morton, 
c H , Major-General A. R. Badcock, C. B., c. S. I , 
Hi Igadier-Generai W G. Nicholson, C. H., 
Capt'iin J. Hext, C. I E., R. N., Colonel 

W. S. S. Bisset, R. E., Ctdonel T. Deane. 

Honorary Secieiaiy : 

Colonel T. Deane, 

Simla. 


Subscriptions will be received, in India, by 
Messrs. King, King & Co , Bombay ; Messrs 
King, Hamilton & Co , Calcutta ; and by the 
Alliance Bank, Simla, and its blanches at 
Calcutta, Cawnpore, Agra, Ajmere, Darjeeling, 
Lahore, Murine, Mussoorie, Rawal Pindi and 
Umballa, Subscriptions are limited to n 
luaximum of Rs. 32 iu India. 

By order of the Committee, 

T. Deane, Coi^ 
Hony. Secy. 

Simla, iSth July, 1896. 


8. DASSEX & CO., 

Manufacturers, Importers, Repairers and 
Tuners of all sorts of Harmoniums, Oigans .ind 
Pianos, &c., 30^ Colootollah Street, Calcutta, 
import materials direct from England and 
guarantee the best workmanship and finish ; 
are the express manufacturers of 
Saraswaii Flute : 

Box Harmoniums 3 octaves 3 stops, i set of 
reed, Rs. 35 ; 3 octaves, best quality, Rs. 40 ; 
3 octaves 4 stops, 2 sets of reed, Rs. 75. 

Organs, Folding Harmoniums, Table Har- 
moniums, &c., always ready for sale ; orders 
executed promptly. 



Huaic for the Million f 


BEEOHAM*S 



Wc regret to announce that owing to 
the run on the above having exceeded 
our expectations, we arc absolutely and 
completely out of stock, not a single 
number remaining for such as were not 
wise enough to order early. The Pro- 
prietor of 



has never been known to disappoint the 
Public, and we have accordingly re- 
quested him to send out a further ship- 
ment of the Portfolios which is due 
here in September. It is request- 
ed that all orders, should be regis- 
tered at an early date, as the Portfolios 
will be forwarded in rotation, and no 
further quantity will be available when 
the second shipment is sold out 

G. ATHERTON & CO., 

3, New China Bazar-street, 

CALCUTTA, 

Sole wholesale Aijents for India, 
Burma, and Ceylon for — 

THOMAS BEBCHAM, St. Helens, 

Lancashire, 

H.vOPRIETOR Of 

BEECHAVl'S PILLS. 

TEXT BOOKS IN ENGLIStT 

Bf S.\R.AO\ PRA-SAO BANERJEK. 

ENGLISH PREPARATORY 
COURSE 

For 3»‘l Class. 

INDIA READERS NO. 3 

For 4tU Class. 

The above are approved by the Ceulral 
Texi-Bortk C'Mniniltpe. 

INDIA READERS NO. 2 

For jtii Class. 

INDIA READERS NO. 1 

For 6ib Class. 

These books are of remaikably sinrple style 
and quite suited to Indian students. 

Out, Prir#* 14 annas. 

SPECIMEN PAPEBS AND ANSWERS 

On the English EuirAiice Course for 1897. 

To be had of 

S. K. LAHIRI & CO., 

College Square, Calcutta. 
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Published on the i 6 th September, iSgj 

Price : 

Cash Rs. 5. Postage, Sec. Ant. 4. Per 
V, P. P. Rs. 5 Annas 6. Credit Rs. 6. 

A!f ISDUirjiKjBNAI,IST : 

Life, Letters and Correspondence 

•OF 

Dr. SAMBHU 0 M30KBRJES, 

lute Editor of “ Reis and Rayyel.” 

BY 

F. H. SKRINE, ic.s., 

(Collector of Customs, Calcnlia, now Ofifg. 
Coinmissioner, Cmttagong Division.) 

The V'llume, uniform with Miokerjee’s 
Travels and Voyages in Hem; il^ consists of 
more than 500 pages aiwl contains 
PORTRAIT OF THE DOCTOR. 

DEDIC.ATIOH ( P ) Sir W. W, Hunter.) 

HIS LIFE STORY. 

corrp:spondknce of dr. s. c. mookerjee. 
Letters 

to, from Ardagh, Col. Sir J.C., 
to Atkinson the late Mr. E.F.T., C.s. 
to Banerjee, B ibii Jyotish Cluinder. 
from Banerjee, the late Revd. Di. K. M. 
to B inerjee, B ibn Saiodaprasad. 
from Bell, the late Major Evans, 
from Bhaddinr, Chief of. 
to Binaya Krishna, Rija. 
to Chrln, R 11 B iha'lnr Ananda. 
to Cliailerj'*e, Mr.*K. M. 
from Clarke, Mt. S.E.J. 
from, to Colvin, Sir Auckland, 
to, from Dnff’irin and Av.i, the M irqnis of. 
from Evans, the Hon’ble .Sir G'ilfivh H.P. 
to Giivgnli, B-ibn Kisan M ilian. 
to Ghose, B ibn N abo Kisseii. 

to Gho^h, B ibu Kill Ptos.inna. 

to Graham, Mr. W. 

from Griffin, Sir Lepel. 
from Guha, Babu Saroda Kant, 
to Hall, Dr. Fitz Edward, 
from Hume, Mr. Allan O. 
from Hunter, Sir W. W. 
to Jenkins, Mr. Edward, 
to J'ing, the late N iwab Sir Salar. 
to Knight, Mr. Paul, 

from Knight, the late Mr, Robert, 
from Linsdowne, the Mirqnis of. 
to Liw, Kmnir Kristodas. 
to Lynn, Mr. Percy C. 
to Mahomed, M'nilvi Syed. 
to Mallik, Ml. H. C. 
to Marsion, .Miss Ann. 
from Mehta, Mr. R. D. 
to Mitr.'i, ilie late R ija Dr. R ijendralaU. 
to Mookerjee, late R ij i D iklnnaranjan. 
from Mookerjee, Mi. J. C. 
from M'Neil, Professor H. (Sin Francisco^, 
to, frnm Murshidabad, the Niwab Biha- 
dnor of. 

from Nayaratna, M iham ihop idhya M. C. 

from Osborn, the I iie Colonel R ibert D. 

to Rao, Mr. G. Venk ita Appa. 

to R. 10, the late Sir P. Midhava. 

to Ralligan, Sir William H. 

from Rosebery, E iil of. 

tf), from R Milled ie, Mr. J »mes. 

from RnsscH, vSir W. H. 

to Row, Mr. G Sy.unala. 

to S istri, the Iloo'ble A, S ishiah. 

to Smlia, B ibii Bralim in lod i. 

from Sircar, Dr. M ihendralal. 

from Stanley, Lord, of Alderley. 

from, to Townsend, Mr. Meredith. 

in Underwood, Captain T. O. 

to, from Vunbery, Professor Anninins. 

to Venraiar im miah, Mi. G. 

to Vizianagiam, M iliaraja of. 

10, from W allaiv. Sir Donald M ickenzie. 
to WoT>d-M ison, the late Professor J. 
LRTrKRS(& TELEGRAMS) OF CONDOLFNCE, ftofll 
Abdus Snbnaii, M oulvi A. K. Mu 
Ameer Ho>sein, Hon’ble NawabSyed. 
Ardagh, Colonel Sir J C. 

B inerjee, Babn M inniaihanath. 

Banerjee, Rai Bahadur, Shib Chmider. 
Barth, M. A. 

Belchambert, Mr. R. 

Deb, Babu Manahar. 

Dull, Mr. 0 . C. 

DvHty Babn Prosaddoss. 

Elgin, Lord. 

Ghoie, babu Narendra K. 
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Ghosh, B-thu Kill Prasanna. 

Graham, Mr. William. 

Hall, Dr. Fitz Edward. 

Hand le Vihandas Desai, the late Dewan. 
Iyer, Mr. A, Krislnuswami. 

Lambert, Sir John. 

Maliomt^l, Mftulvi Syed. 

Mura, Mr. B. C. 

Miner, Babii Sidheshur. 

M«)<ikerjee, Rija Peary Mohan. 

M<»okerjee, Babn Sirendra Math. 
Mnrshidibad, the N iw ih Bahadoor of. 
Rontledwe, Mr. James. 

Roy, Babu E. C. 

Roy, B ibn Sarai Chniider. 

Sinyal, Babn Dinabundho. 

Savitri Library. 

Tippera, the Bara Thaknr of. 

Vaiiib^ry, Professor Arminunn. 

Viziaitairram, the Maharaja of. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

.After p ayiiii; the exoenses of the publication, 
the siirplns will be placed wholly at the dis- 
posal of the family of the deceased man of 
letters. 


Orders to be m ide to the Business M inaR- 
or, “An Indian Journalist," at the Bee 
Press, I. Uckoor Dint’s Lane, Wellington 
Street, Calcutta. 


OPINION ON THE BOOK. 

It IS a most iiuetesimi; record 01 tne life of 
a remarkable man. — Mr. H. B ibinjjton Smith, 
Private Secretary to the Viceroy, 5th October 

X895. 

Dr. Mookerjee was a* famous letter-writer, 
and there is a breezy freshness and oriKiniliiy 
about his correspondence which make it 
very intereslinis reading. — Sir Alfred W. Corft, 
K.CI.e., Director of Public Instuction, Bengal, 
26th September, 1895. 

(t is not that amid the pressure of harassing 
oflficial duties an English Civilian can find 
either time or oppoitunity to pay so graceful 
a tribute to the memory of a native oersonality 
as F. H, Skrine has done in his biography of 
the late Dr. Sambhn Chnnder Mookerjee, the 
well-known Bengal journalist (Calonita : 
Thacker, Spink and Co.) ; nor are there many 
who are more worthy of being thus honnureil 
than the late Editor of Reis and Ravyet. 

We may at any rate cordially agree with Mr, 
Skrine that the story of Mookei jee’s life, with 
all its lights and shadows, is pregnant with 
lessons (or those who desire to know the real 
India. 

No weekly paper, Mr. Skrine tells ns, not 
even the Hindoo Patriot, in its pilmiesi days 
under Kristodas Pal, enjoyed 1 degiee of in- 
flii-ince in any way approiching ihai which was 
so»»n attained by Reis and Ravyet 

.A mm of large heart and great qualiti- 
es, his death from pnenmoma in the early 
spring in the last y<>ar w is a distinct and 
heavy loss to Indian jonrnahsrn, and it was 
an admirable idea nn Mi. Skriiie’s part to put 
his Life and Letters upon record.— The Times 
of India, (Bombay) September 30, 1895. 

It IS rarely that the life of an Indian journal- 
i.st becomes worthy of publication ; it is more 
rarely still that such a life comes tn be written 
by an Anglo-Indian and a member of the 
Indian Civil Service. Bin, it has come to 
pass that in the land of the Bengali Babiis, 
the life of 'at least one mm among Indian 
journalists has been cmisidired worthy of 
being written by an Englishman.— The 
Madras Standard, (Madras) September 30, 
1895. 

The late Editor of Reis and Rayyet was a 
profound student and an accompiisiied writer, 
who has left his mark on Indian joiirn.ilism. 
In that he has found a Civilian like Mr. 
'Skrine to record the story of his life he is 
more fortunate than the great Kristodas Pil 
himself. — The Tribune, (Lahore) October 2, 

1895. 

Pile An Indian Joarnalist " .is 

described by F. H. Skrine of die Indian Civil 
Service is exceedingly interesting. 

Mookerjee’s letters are maivels^of pure dic- 
tion which is heightened by his nervous ytyle. 

The life has been told by Mr. Sknne in a very 
pleasahft manner .and winch should make it po- 
btnar lint only with JBengatis but with all those 
. who are able to appteciate merit nnmarred by 
ostentation and e-irnestness unspoiled by 
harshness.— The Muhammadan, (Madrais) Oct. 
5 » *895 


The work leaves nothing to be desired cilhe'' 
in the way of co'iioi'!t<.oos-;, impartiality, or 
lifelike portrayal of rli.ii.u t**r. 

.Mr. Skrine dfiN wub ni. nuf-resiing subjf^ci 
with the unfailing oKtinri of the biogr.ipliei. 
Every side of I)». Mookcfjee’s complex 
character is 'n* iird wnu symp iitiy reoipered 
by discnmin.'uiori. 

Mr. .Skn lie’s iianitive certainly impresses 
one with the individn.ilii v of a ren irk iblc man. 

Mookerjee’s ovi I'.um-. -bow that he had 
not only .icqnit *! , i>.n n md of clear and 
flexible Eoglisli on* dvar lie had also assimi- 
lated ill it sini-ly 0 It-pend^-ioc of thought 
and character wn ■» ii sni jo- -.1 to be a pecu- 
liar possession of iitn' ^ »f Gieat Britain. 
His re.iding 4iid die -r >rcrs of ins general in- 
formation appe ir to h i ": been, considering 
his opportunities, Intle I-jss than ni irvellons. 

One of die first to expiess his condolenc-? 
with the fimdy of ili*- le<:oised wnter was die 
present Viceroy, L*rd Elgin. Mookerjee ap- 
pe irs to have woo the adection not ooly of 
the dignitaries with wiiooi lie came in coiii.ict, 
but also of those m low e-.taie. 

The impression left noon the mind upon ' 
I lying down the >> lok 1% that of a good and 
! able man whose rarfer has been graphically 
portrayed. — Tne Entrlukman, (Calcutta) Oc- 
tober 15, 1895. 

“IMPJROVaO UNDAUtirBD” 

WATOH. Rs. 7. 

Guaranteed three Years. 

Strong, acour ii^, pretty, sin ill, oD'*n-f.iced, 
nickel silvern, kevi-^-s, snort win ling, p itent, 

“NEvV STYLE I\ 1 BR 3 VED DNDXDNr- 
ED ’’watch, with nan i selling met nanism, 
secondhand, for D »<:iois, mnunental bold 
dial, for Rs, 7 V. P. P. with in exit i glass, 
spring, prettv nix and full three years’ 
guarantee. W ir r ioted 10 st lu I the rough- 
est use. Runs >n ire to in 28 ho irs with 
one winiliiig. Will list i lif- lime. Eisily re- 
pairable. Others sell at lo iblc onr rates. One 
witch free for the pur 'ba.e if 8 at a lime. 
Mr. Jno. Dickson of Hiput il Riilway, from 
Ceylon says:— It keeps splendid tune and 
never stopped iltn mg 1 it sustained hard 
knocks and jerks, x Dr. K. M »ore of Roy.il 
Artillery fr<nn Pomauidlee says I sold it 
for Rs. 16. X Pie. W H lokms of Sussex Regl. 
from Dim lull siys;— I nave sold it for 
Rs. 20. X Mr. r. B. Scott of P una Opm n De- 
paruneui says : — Tne watch you sent me some 
seven years .ago is still keeping very good time. 

Jewelled Ring Re. 1-8-0. Real 
Silver Watch Re. 13. Real 
Solid Gold Watoh Re. 21. 

pretty electro cased gold ciiaiii R-. 1-8-0. 
F.ishioiiable electro cased G >ld Rmg set 
with scientific diamonds. Rubies, Emeralds, 
at Re. 1-8-0. Mr. G. Smith, S ilt Inspector 
from .S inikuua, s.i^ys : “ A German v iliietl 
the diamoiirl ring at Rs. qo an^l ruby at 
Rs. 30." Key winding. Government stamp- 
ed, solid silver hunting case, Royal watch 
with extras and full three years’ guarantee, 
for RS. 13. Pre. G H iv 4 ce* of 2nd Y uik Light 
Infantry from Purandh ir says ; — For the first 
one I got Rs. 25 ; the second one I sold to a 
Sergeant for Rs. 28 X Pte. H. C. Bish *p of L. 
F. L. Regi. from Kamoiee says: — .A Corporal 
offered Rs. 30 for the very same witch. Gentle- 
men’s opeii f iced, keyless real solid gold witch 
Rs. 30 ; ladies’ Rs. 24 ; both with extras and 
guaranteed for 3 years. Mind they are guran- 
teed to be of real solid gold. No agents kept, 
all goods sent only by us from Bombay 
per V. P. P. 

WE.SrERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
.BOMBAY. 

GENUINE HOMCEOPATHY. 

A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Ray Chaudhuri, L M. S. 

Homoeopathic Practitioner, 

May be consulted by letter or personally 
daily at his residence, 24, Mirzapore Lane, 
near Creek Row, Calcutta. 


R. N. MOOKERJEE & 00 ., 

Hardware aad General Mlfohante, 

IMPORTERS OF 
Agrirnltural Implements, 

Engineer’s Sc Carpenter’s Tools, 

Mill Furnishers & Timber Merchants 
CONTRACTORS, 

GENERAL AGENTS AND ORDER 
SUPPLIERS. 

Timber Yard — Ghusery, 

Office 1, Clive Row, 

Calcutta. 


Noveltv in Ayarveilio Hadioine. 
AYlJftVEDIO PHARMACY. 

36, Lower Cnitpore Road, Fouzdari 
B ilaknaiia, C ilcutta. 

Kaviraj Nagendra Nath Sen, Piiysician, 
Surgeon, Accoucheur, practises the Ayurvedic 
system of medicine, after having ohtainied a 
diploma at the final examination of one nf 
the Government medical Institutions of the 
country. 

SPECIFICS 

for all ordinary diseases, like Fever, Cough, As- 
thma, Phthisis, Diabetes, &c., inrlnding dis- 
eases brought oil by irregiiUrittes of kinds 
Catalogues, rontaining full accounis of disean- 
es and rem»*dies, are iransmiiied on applica- 
tion. Prescriptions, with or without medicines, 
sent to every part of India and Ceylon, 
Cape Colony, and the British Isles, on receipt 
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CATARRH, 

Hay Fever, Catarrhal Deafness. 

A NEW HOME TREATMENT, 
are not generally aware that these 

diseases are contagions, or that they are 
due ti) the presence of living parasites in the 
lining mernorane of the nose and enstaciiiaii 
times. Microscopic research, however, nas 
proved this to be a fact, and the result is that 
a simple remedy has been formulated whereby 
these distressing diseases are rapidly and per- 
manently cured by a few simple applications 
made at home by the patient once in iwn 
weeks. A pamplilet avplaining this new treat- 
ment IS seni on receipt of stamp by A 

Hutton Dixon, 43 & 4 S 
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ON LENDING A PUNCH BOWL. 

BY THB LATtt DR. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 

This ancient silver bowl of niine — it lelU of good old tiniesj 
Of joyous days and jolly nights, and merry Ciiristm.is cliifne> : 
riiey were a free and jovial race, but liooesi, Irravr, and true. 

That dipped their ladle in thepuncli when the old bowl was new. 

A Spanish galleon brought the bar— so tuos the ancient tale— 
was lianimered by an A itwfrp smith, whose arm was like a did ; 
And now and then between the strokes, for fear Ins strength should fad, 
He wiped his brow, and quaffed a cup of good old Flemish ale. 

T was purchased by an English squire to please his loving dame, 

Who saw the cherubs, and cnnceived a longing for the s.inie ; 

And ofi as on the ancient stock aootiier twig was found, 

’ r was filled with caudle spiced and hot, and handed smuking round. 


I I tell you, there was generous warmth in good old English cheer ; 
! I tell vou, 'i was a pleasant ihooglit to Oriiig its symbol here ; 

; 'T is but the fool that loves excess— hast thoii a drunken soul, 
j Tiiy bane is in tliy shallow skull, nut in iny silver bowl 1 


1 


I love the memory of the past-its pressed yet fragrant flowers-- 
The moss ili il clothes its broken walls— the ivy on its towers— 

Nay, this poor bauble it bequeatlied — my eyes grow moist and dim, 
111 iliiiik of all the vauislied joys that danced around its brim. 


j riien fill a fair and honest cup, and bear it straight to me ; 

I The goblet hallows all it holds, whatever the liquid be ; 
j And may the chenibs on its face protect me from the sin, 
j That dooms one to those dtcadfnl words— My dear, where Aww you 
been.?" 
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But, changing hands, it leached at length a Puritan divine, 

Who used in follow Timothy, and take a little wine, 

Hut hated ptnicli and prelacy ; and so it w is, perliap':, 

He went to Leyden, where he found conventicles and schnnps. 

And then, of course, you know what's next— it left the Dutchman’s 
shore 

With those that in the M lyfluwer came — a liiindred souls and more — 
Along with all the furniture, to fill their new abodes — 

1*0 judge by what is still on hand, at least a humlied loads. 

r was nil a dreary winter's eve, the night was closing dim, 

When old Miles Staii<lisli took the bowl, and filled it to the brim ; 

'Pile little captain stood and stiired the posset with bis sword. 

And all his sturdy iilen at aims were ranged about the board. 

He pouted the fiery Hollands in— the man that never feareil— 

He lolik a long and soiemu draught, and wiped his yellow beard ; 

And oui! by one the musketeer'*, the men ili it fougiii and prayed, 

All drank as '( were their mother’s miik, and not a nun afiaid ! 

Pii.u night, .tffughted from his nest, the screaming eagle flew. 

He he lid the Pc-quot’s ringing wlioop, the soldiei’:! wild halloo ; 

A id there the saclieni learned the rule he taught to kith and km, 

" Run from the white in in when yon find he smells of HoDands gin ! ” 

A hundred years, an<l fifty more had spread their leaves ami snows, 

A (houiand rubs bad flitteiied down each little cbenib’s nose ; 

VVnen one*: again the bowl was filled, but not in mmli or joy, 

P was mingled by a mother's hand tu cheer her p.irting boy. 

“ Drink, John,” she said, ‘**i will do you good —pom child, you 'il never 
bear 

Pnis working in thedisniil trench, out in the midoiglit air. 

And if.~G-id bless me— you were hurt, 't would keep away the chill 
John i/ff/ drink— ind well be wrougiit that night at Bunker's Hill ! 


Taking time by the forelock, and waylaid into forgetfulness of the 
fuiuie by the successful nperaiioiis of the present, the Government i f 
India have issued .inotlier iiotific.ition for conversion of certain 
per cent, loans into ihe current 3 We will not wonder, if they fooiid 
a way, in spite of the assurance of a fixed currency, to reduce the 
interest on all loans to 3, without, waiting for the stipulated period. 

A Giisilfe of India Exiraordinaiy dated Simla, Friday, September 
4, 1895, publishes the Notification which is numbered 3850, and dated 
the date of the G izette. We lepiodnce it in its entirely 

“[ In the following Noiificaiion ‘ Notes ' means ‘ Promissory Notes of 
the (mvrrimi^-ot of India’ and includes ‘Stork ceriificaiei issued ill 
lieu thereof.’] 

. I. Noiice IS hereby given that all the Notes of the following three 
and a-half per cent. lo;ni>j, namely, — 

The three and i-lialf per cent, loan of 1853*54, 

The three and-.i-b ilf per ceoi, loan of 1893 94, 
will be discliirgedai Ili« General Tieasuiy of Foil William (Public 
] Debt Ofli e, H,„k of Bengal, Cdcutta) mi the 30111 January, 1897, oil 
wiiK h (i.iie the inteiesi foi such Notes will cease. 

2. Proprieiors of No es hereby advertised for disch irge have the 
opiioo, winch nnisi tie exercised before noon of the 3ml October 1896 
of temleiiog tbeir N ues for transfer to ibe three per cent, loan of 1896- 
97 on the following terms ! 

(1) The new N ue will be of the same amount as the old Note. 

(2) Phe ne\v N-ue will beat interest from the 31SI December 1896 

I (3) Inteiesi on Notes leodeied for conversion will be paid at mice 
I as follows : 

Z.nn/K?/’ 1853-54. 

' For fmr inooih^ from the 31.1 August to the 3oih December, 1896, 

I namely, Re. 1-2 8 per cent, ^ ' 

, Loan of 1893-94. 

F..r six from the 3otli June to the 3otlt December l8q6. ' 

namely, R-. 1-13 ouer rent. 

I 3. NoiP, m.y be lendeied for transfer at the Public Delq Office. 
B.nk Of B»iigat, Cilcutia, or at any other Bank (including ihc Bank of 
England) o. Pie.iKuiy lo winch iliey are for the nine being enfaced for 
paymeoi of imerest. Notes so tendered must bear the following eii* 
do> s«>iiieiit iloly signed : * 

‘ Receive.l the ainoinit of this Not# by transfer to the 3 per cent 
I loan of 1896-97 omicr Noi.ficmion No. 3850 of the 4ih .September |8^» 
j 4. If by teasoii of the duly certified absence from India of tlie pro. 
p ietor or any of the propneiors of a N*Me included in the tet ms of thi:| 
Notification, a legal sign.itiire to ihe endorsement mentioned io cl.aiise 
3 cannot be given by noon of the 2nd 0 tober 1896, then in such casa 
me tender will be accepted if the Note be left befme that lime iiubft 


Suoicribers in the country are requested to remit by postal mo^ev orders, if possible, as Hu safest and most convenient 
medium, particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the DeoartmenL No other receipt mil be 
^ven, any other being unnecessary and likely to cause confusion. 
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cn$tody of the Public Debt 06 Sce, Bonk, or Treasury, as the cate may 

and ihe tender be duly signed on or before the 24ih October 1896. 
This douse docs not apply if the pioprietor has an Kiioniey in India 
empowered to sell. 

5. In addition to the above payment of interest, a further payment of 
two annas per Rs. 100 will be made as brokerage or commission to 
the receipt of the person, whether proprietor or agent, who tenders 
the Note for transfer. 

6. The Secretary of State will issue a Notification in London, stating 
the terms on which Notes hereby advertised for discharge will be 
received for transfer by the Bank, of England. 

J. F. Finlay, 

Secretary to the Government of India.” 

How much lower do the Government intend going ? 

• • 

IT is notified that His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General 
will leave Simla on Monday, the 2nd November 1896, and visit Delhi, 
Ulwar, Ajmere, Oodeypore, Jeypore, Bikanir, Jodhpore, Baroda, Surat^ 
Indore, Oojein, Jubbulpnre and Benares, and will arrive at Calcutta 
on Thursday, the loth December 1896. 

* « 

On a reference from the Bengal Goverofttent, the Government of 
India have held that dynamos and accumulators do not come within 
the exemptions accorded to prime-movers ; and are chargeable with 
import duty unless they form part of tpachinery intended for the 
special purposes mentioned in (a) to (p) under article 14. The order 
explains that “ a dynamo is a machine for the generation of electricity, 
which is ordinarily set in motion by the application to it of a steam 
engine, or other prime-mover ; and it is therefore not a prime-mover 
itself. An accumulator is still more remote than the dynamo from the 
source of motion, and therefore is also excluded from the definition 
of prime-mover.** 

It is not enough that the legislature lays down the law. The Exe- 
cutive Government claim the power not only to explain the intention 
of the law but also to rule how or in what instances it is to be em- 
ployed, The Governor General has the right to exempt an article 
from duty. Has he the power to include any for the tariff ? 

• • 

** Helle" is the latest operatic success in Paris. It has been heard 
in London by electrophone. 

*** 

BaTOUN harbour has, at a cost of 7,50,000 roubles, been deepened to 
26 ft. at the point where naphtha is loaded, to enable it to be used 
by the Black Sea fl-ei in all weathers. The previous cost on the 
port was 5,000,000 roubles. 

• * 


The Austrian journal, the “ Zeilschrifi fuer Elektrolechnik " has the 
following table showing the number of rides on passenger railways 
taken per year by e.ach individual in a number of cities : 


In New York 

... 267 

In Paris 

. ... 84 

„ Berlin 

... 140 

„ Budapest 

- 59 

„ London 

... 116 

„ Vienna 

. ... 46 

„ Hamburg 

... 9 > 

„ Prague 

. ... 22 


“ Made in Germany ** need no longer cause a litter. England’s oak 
U now made in Germany. At least the great roof beams ol Winchester 
Cathedral^are being renewed with wood from Stettin. 

The ** Popular Science News’* announces a new invention — a scare- 
mouse. It is a luminous cat, struck or stamped from sheet metal, 
or other like material, representing in appearance the exact counter- 
part of its animated feline sister, painted over with a luminous paint, 
and shining in the dark as a cat of dune. It is said that, after its 
being used for about week, a place is for ever fiee of either mice or 
rats. Is it the counterfeit cat or the fire that scarces away the mis- 
chievous little ones ? 

DEAFNESS COMPLETELY CURED ! Any person suffering 
from Deafness, Noises in the lle.id, &c., may learn of a new, simple 
treatment, which is proving very successful in completely ctiring cases 
of all kinds. Full particulars, including many unsolicited testimonials 
and newspaper press notices, will be sent post free on application. 
The system is, without doubt, the most successful ever brought before 
Cl)e public. Address^Aitral Specialist, Albany Buildiiigf, 39, Victoria, 
Street, Westminster, London, S. W. 


At the Industrial Exposition, at Zurich, Switzerland, was exhibited 
an air tester shewing the degree of contamination in a room or work- 
house. **The apparatus is described as consisting of an airtight, 
closed glass vessel filled with a red fluid. Through a glass lube, that 
dips into the liquid and is bent at the top, a drop falls every one 
hundred seconds on a cord that hangs beneath and that is somewhat 
stretched by a weight. The fluid from which the drop comes has the 
property of changing its colour by the action of carbolic acid. The 
more carbolic acid there is in the air, the quicker this change in colour 
takes place. If the air is very foul, the drop becomes white at the 
upper end of the cord, while the change of colour, corresponding to a 
slight proportion of carbonic acid, does not take place till the drop 
has run further along the cord. The exact condition of the air can be 
ascertained by observing a scale that is placed alongside the cord 
and divided into convenient parts, bearing the designations, ’extreme- 
ly bad,’ ‘ very bad,’ ‘ passable,’ * pure.’ ” 

• • 

The House of Commons. Kitchen Committee report that, during the 
last session, 13.327 liinclieons and 23,316 dinners were served in the 
dining rooms that ^258-50s-7d. was expended in cigars, 782-1 3*5 
ill wines and j£6,28s in provisions. 

The Bee^ stinging and vivacious, writes : — 

“ A curious rumour has— together with something else — been per- 
meatini! a large public office situaied not many miles from Govern- 
ment H'luse. It appears the establishment in question has recently 
been so unfortunate as to lose its oldest and best known hand in the 
person of its Chief Superintendent, who was a Bat Bahadoor to boot. 
The rumour now is that his well-known, stalwart fig '.re, clad in his 
flowing &c , wanders nightly through the deserted corridors 

of the offire. Tins apparition, it is said, has been seen by the durwans 
and chowkidars in charge of ihe buildings, and that they have duly 
rep<»rted ihe nritier to the European Caretaker to whom they are 
subordinate. It is further believed that some of the office records are 
mysteriously disarranged of a night, some of the bound files being 
discovered next morning actually strewn about the marble floor I 
And it is also asserted— we do not vouch for the truth of this— that 
the Caretaker has submitted a written report to the office authorities 
embodying the sn tinge riimobrs, and suggesting that tlie room lately 
occupied hy the deceased in his life-time, should at once be white- 
waslied, and tempotarily divested of all its furniture in the shape of 
racks, records, &r.— But will this becalm the perturbed spirit of the 
Bat Bahadur} It is not often in these matter-of-fact days that one 
heats of a ghost-haunted office. Credat Judaus 

If the Superintendent had consulted the Durwan or other native 
;sssistants in the office, he would have been informed of the only way 
of quieting the disturbing spirit d'own. An offering to the Vishmt 
pada at Gya will have the same chastening effect on the Rai Bahadur’s 
ghost as the arrival of dawn or Christmas has on roaming Christian 
«ipirils. 

• • 

It goes on : — 

’’Do not our Aryan brethren sometimes express themselves qneerlv r 
A native conlemporary, for instance, has the f'dlfiwing nnl»*: — ‘M 
Henri Moniagnr^ a fiisiciass cleik in the French Indo-Chinn Govern- 
ment service, was recently devoured by a tiger at Nhatrang, and 
died.* The cause and effect, it will be obseived, are vi*ry clearly s^t 
forth in the above. — A friend informs ns that he h.id to send to .1 
It ghiy respectable firm of Native Chemists last week for some medi- 
cine, and being in a hurry at the time he merely sciibbled off a 
inenio. — ‘ Please send a Phenar'elin prrwclei (10 grains) for adult 
.suffering from headache.” Tlie bearer duly brought back the powder 
neatly park'^d and sealed. The label, however, bore ihe legend 
'Phfn.gr. A. For A. Dulty Esg.^^* 

Does our contemporary understand the following line in the sign- 
board of a grog shop ? 

THE GAMBOOR WINE COMPANY. 

• • 

Maharaja Joteendro Mohnn Tagore has ceased to he a Trustee 
the Indian Museum. The vacancy hat been filled by his son and 
heir Kumar Prodyot Coomar. 

Mr. R. E. Hamilton having been granted three months’ privilege 
leave, Mr. T. H. S. Biddtilph, Deputy Auditor General, has been 
recalled from ^privilege leave to officiate as Accountant General, 
Bengal. 

• • 

The Secretary of the Doveton College has filed suit in the High 
Court against Babii Upendrolal Basu, an attorney of the said court, 
for Rs. 2,680, being arrean of Kbooliag and boarding feot log Inc of 
hli cbildreo* 
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The Districi Judge of South Canara lentenced three natives, toddy 
drawers, to penal servitude fur life, the form of punishment reserved 
by the Indian Penul Code for Europeans and Americans. Was there 
none in court to point out the mistake to the District Judge ? Was it 
no part of the duty of the Goveininent prosecutor to remind the Judge 
of the law? The error had to be rectified by the Madras High Court. 

• 

• • 

Charles B. Rouss, the New York millionaire, has offered a million 
dollars for the cure of his failing eyesight. 


NOTES & LEADERETTES, 

OUR OWN NEWS 
& 

THE WEEK’S TELEGRAMS IN BRIEF, WITH 
OCCASIONAL COMMENTS. 

The Tsar and Tsarina arrived at Breslau on Sep. 5, and were met by 
the Emperor and Empress and the German Princes at the station. 
The rccepiiuii was a splendid one. A grand review of troops took 
place later, fallowed by a banquet in the evening at which the Em- 
peror William toasted the Tsar as “the bulwark of peace.” The 
Tsar in responding said he was animated by the same friendship to- 
wards Germany as his f.»ther was before him. The Emperor 
William was most effusive, but the Tsar was most brief. Prince 
Hohcniohc had an hour’s audience of the Tsar next day. 
The Tsar and Tsarin.i, after witnessing a splendid review of 
troops at Goerlitz, started for Kiel. The Emperor William, 
speaking at a banquet at Goerlitz after the departure of the Tsar, 
said that the Tsar desires only to employ his troops in the service of 
civilization and for the piotection of peace, and the Emperor added 
” He and I are working in complete accord to mute the peoples of 
Europe on the ground of common interests and for the protection 
of most sacred possessions.” The tone of the German press seems 
to indicate that closer relations between Germany and Russia 
are expected from the visit. The Russian papers dwell upon the 
Tsai’s visit to Germany, and regard it as a pledge of durable 
peace in Europe, which will enable the Continental Powers to 
thwart British designs in the far East. The reserve and brevity of 
the Tsar’i reply to the Ernperor William’s toast at Breslau has greatly 
disillusionised the German and Austrian press regarding the antici- 
pated rapprochement between Russia aud the Triple Alliance ; never- 
tireless his tour is construed into a distinct pledge of peace. The 
Tsar has sailed from Kiel for Copenhagen. 

Further details of the seizure of the Oitoman Bank, shew that 
twenty-five Armenians, well dressed and educated men, entered the 
Batik at midday in twos and threes, while porters, who followed them, 
Introduced bags into the building which were ostensibly filled with 
bullion, but actually, with bombs. Suddenly several of these bombs 
were tiiiown by the conspirators, who, during the alarm caused by 
tlie expiofions, closed the Bank doors, keeping a hundred clerks pri- 
^•oners. The siege was then maintained with bombs and revolvers for 
twelve hours when the conspirators surrendered to Sir Edgar Vincent. 
Ihe colieciive Note from the Powers to the Porte recites a series of 
facts proving that the Police at Constantinople and the Municipalities 
supplied the mob with cudgels in the riots, and strongly hinting 
fhai some of the rioters were under the protection of the Sultan. The 
^orte in leply casts the whole blame on the Anneoians. The Porte 
has Commenced a wholesale deportation of Anneniaiib from Constanti* 
tt‘>plc. The Powers, however, intervened, .and obtained a tempo- 
*^'**^7 cessation of the measure. Nutwiihsianding the objections of 
Great Britain and Italy the Poite has despatched another vessel pack* 
cd with Aimenians from Constantinople, and has taken rigorous 
measures to prevent their return, and to watch the deported wherever 
liicy Rie landed. Constantinople is still in a condition of nervous 
unrest. The trade of the place is paralyzed, and the treasury is empty. 
1 he Standard plainly recommends the deposition of ilic'Suliao. Poor 
Tuikey 1 

DEAFNESS. Au essay describing a really genuine Cure for Deaf- 
JjesN Singing in E irs, &c., no mailer how severe or long-standing, will 
be sent post free. — Artificial Ear-drums and similar appliances entire- 
ly superseded. Address THOMAS KEM PE, VICTORIA CHAMBERS, 

^9 Southampton Buildings, Holborn, London. 


The Cretan Assembly has accepted the scheme of reforms lately pro- 
mulgated in the island and proposed by the Powers, A scheme has 
been mooted for the establishment of a European Gendermery fur 
Crete. 


The Nile Railway has been reopened. The twenty miles, washed 
away, have been relaid in ten days. The third brigade of the Nile 
expedition has arrived at Absarat, and the cavalry has occupied 
Dulgo, and sighted a strong Dervish patrol. 


Makoni, Chief of the Mashona rebels, has been court-martialled and 
shot. M.'ijnr Watts, who is responsible for both the trial and execu- 
tion of Mikoni, has been suspended, pending an enquiry into the 
matter. He has been placed under arrest. 

Two Arab editors in Cairo have been sentenced to eighteen months' 
imprisonment each for insulting the Queen of England. 


President Fatire will not reply to the Sultan of Zanzibar’s telegram 
until he has consulted the French Consul there. Lord Salisbury 
knows nothing of the telegram in question. 


Lord Roberts, speaking at a banquet at Belfast, said he was proud to 
think that the Indian Army was thoroughly efficient and ready and 
able to share in the defence of the Empire in any part of the world. 
He afterwards dwelt upon the value of India as a training ground for 
the British Army owing to the great tracts of country where manceuvres 
were possible. 

A French squadron has been ordered to the Levant, where a power- 
ful British squadion already is. 


Sir John Willoughby, the Hon. H. F. White, and the Hon. R. White 
have been retired from the army with ordinary privileges of retire- 
ment. Dr. Jameson’s other officers will be permitted to return to 
their regiments. 

Reuter’s agency learns that the negotiations between the Indian 
Government and the Amir are likely to result in a salisLiClory settle- 
ment by appointing a joint deliinitaiioii commission. The Timer 
suggests that Newagai and Mittai be included in the British zone. 


The Times' Singapore correspondent states that the rebellion in the 
Philippines is spreading, and that the Spanish officials are concealing 
the gravity of the situation there. A stubborn encounter has taken 
place between the rebels and the Spanish troops, in which the former 
were repulsed with a loss of fcuiy-eighl killed, and the troops loft 
eight in killed. Large rcinforcemenls have arrived from Spain. 

Li-HunG-Chang is making a triumphant progress through the towns 
on ihe Canadian-Pacific railway. He has made anxious enquiries 
about the proposal which has been mooted to increase the poll-tax 
on the Chinese immigrants from fifty to five hundred dollars. 


Replying 10 an article in the Celo^nt Gazette which suggested that 
the time had come to abrogate the Dardanelles treaty, the North 
German Gazette that any modification of the treaty in ques- 

tion would be contrary to the principles of the German policy. 

A MOST destructive cyclone took place at Paris in the afternoon of the 
loth which, though only of a few minutes’ duration, did immense da- 
mage. Trees were uprooted, barges on the Seine sunk, and omnibuses 
and cabs overturned by the force of the wind. The Palais de Justice 
and Observatory suffered severely. Many people were killed and 
injured. 

Now that the Conference on railway schemes is silting at Simla 
under the presidency of the Viceroy, the Bengal Chamber of Com- 
merce has addressed two letters to the Bengal Government, in the 
Public Works Department, on the subject of railways and railway 
communications. In the first, the Chamber lays stress on a line 
fioiii Mogul-Serai to a point on the Bengal-Nagpur Line near Puriilie 
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<»r Sini, either crossing the Sone near Dehri nr lakinsf a curve under 
Rhotas and thence to Daitongunge and so on eastward. The tine, 
it is uijed, “ would be of ibe utmost use to the districts served by 
the Otidh and Rohilkund Railway/* “would be of the utmost value 
as a source of fuel supply to the whole of Upper India, for by this 
railway, coal would be mined within 170 miles of Mogul-Serai.* 

It would also be an opening of caoital, Indian and English, and 
“develop not only in the provinces of Bengal but in the whole of 
Upper India, new, valuable and most needed industries, such for 
instance as a great iron industry.’* It is calculated that the line would 
command no less than 5 coal fields, or serve about 1,000 square 
miles of coal-bearing country, capable of producing at least 12,000 
million tons of coal. The Chamber is opposed to the work of this 
railway being done by branches from the Grand Chord Line of the 
East Indian Railway. 

The next recoiniiicndation is a branch line between the Jheiia coal- 

6elds and Midnapore, through Anara or Mnrulia and Bancoora. The 
third proposal is a line running northwards from Ranaghat crossing the 
Ganges in the vicinity of Bhagwangola and proceeding through Maldah 
to Katihar on one side, and through Sniianpore and Bogra on the other 
to the Brahmaputra. This for the extension of jute industry. 

The second letter deals with railw.ay rates on goods and fares 
for passengers. ** Viewed from the standpoint of C-dentta, the letter 
argues, “it is only natural that the tendency of th# railway policy to 
fix uniform minimum mileage rates for all Provinces and to all ports 
of export, ignoring physical and other advantages, should have been 
observed with disfavour. A careful consideration of the subject 
induces the Committee to believe that the consequences of this policy 
are more far reaching than its good or evil eflfect upon the fortunes of 
any individual port.” It goes on to say : “ It has long been accepted 
that the desire and intention of Governmenr in the working out of its 
Railway policy, is the benefit of India as a whole, by the development 
of the resources of the country. But it would appear that in its details 
this policy, under existing conditions, is not in touch with causes which 
affect traders very closely.” Facilities for trade, the Chamber most 
remember, are not the first object of railways in India. 


In his Report on the Administration of the Jails of the N.-W. Pro- 
Vinces and Oudli for the year ended 31st December 1895, 

Sir John W. Tyler*5, the Inspector-General of Prisons deplores;-— 

“It is an unfortunate circumstance that our Indian Statute Book 
ctintains no provision such as that corresponding to the Conditional 
Release of First Offenders Act, in force in England, whereby it is en- 
acted that *in any case in which a person is convicted of larceny, or 
false pretences, or any offence punishable with not more than two years’ 
imprisonment before any com r, and no previous conviction is proved 
against him, if it appears to the cmirt before whom he is so convicted 
that regard being had to the youth, character and antecedents of the 
offender to the trivial nature of tlie offence, and to any extenuating 
circumstances under which the offence was committed, it is expedient 
that the offender be released on probation of good conduct, the court 
may instead of sentencing him at once to any punishment, direct that 
he he released on his cnleiing into a recognizance with or without 
sureties.* .Such a provision esp^rially in times of scarcity, when the 
labour maiket is overstocked and pnees of food grains are frequently 
beyond the means of the starving peasantry, would be a most humane 
one For 1 think it is incontroveriibly established that in seasons of 
agricnlinral depression, a large number of persons are for the first lime 
in their lives, driven to the perpetration of crime entirely by the de- 
sire of providing the absolute necessities of lifp, both for themselves 
and the helpless ones dependent upon them. Others again (and onr 
prison records will hear me out in this) preferring death to imprison- 
ment have put an end, or attempted to put an end to their unnappy 
existence afrer ail honest oftnrts to obtain food have been exhausted. 

1 am aware that under the existing law, punishment, however lenient, 
must follow conviction ; but I submit, and I most earnestly and res- 
pectfully suhmir, that the law should he modified so as to provide for 
extreme cases. 

I have long felt the necessity for the introduction of some such pro. 
vision as the above in our penal laws. It not unfreqiiently happens 
that a person of hitherto unimpeachable character, under very exte- 
nuating circumstances, or acliiaied by some incontrollahlc passion, 
commits an act which brings him within the pale of the law. It is 
highly improbable that he is likely to repeat his offence, he is sincerely 
penitent, and is desirous of making the iilmosl reparation in his 
power. Surely under such circumstances it is not politic to commit 
the offender to jail. Several years ago I applied to the Government of 
Sir Auckland Colvin for a copy of this Act with a view to making cer- 
tain recommendations for its introduction into this country, but I was 
unable to obtain it. Subsequently I personally renewed the subject 
III a conversation with Sir Charles Crosthwaito, the late Lieutenant 
Governor and Clnef Commissioner. . ^ , 

I ventirc therefore to suggest that, in view of the great increase of 
" crime which is mori^or less of a petty nature, the time hat now arrived 
when tb^ matter should be seriousl^f considered^” 


On this the Resolution of the Government of .Sir Antony MacDonnelt 
says “ Sir John Tyler expresses hii regret that Indian law contains 
no provisions similar to those of the English S»aiuie fbr the condi- 
tional release of first offenders. The subject had already engaged 
the attention of the High Court and of the Local Government, and 
enquiries preparatory to the submisiion of proposals for legislation 
have been initiated.” 

The number of Europeans convicted rose from 15 in 18941022 in 
1895. There was also an increase in the nninher of juvenile offenders 
from 214 to 334. The last increase is attributed to the general agij- 
cultiiral depression due to the failure of the khnrif xn two successive 
previous years. Sir John thinks that boys should not be sent to jail 
for short terms. Their jail should he the reformatory and the period 
of sentence sufficiently long for them to be admitted and instructed 
here. His fmther suggestion is that hoys under 16 years of age and 
girls be not punished by imprisonment. For the boys arc “ apt to 
become contaminated by the evil inffuences of hardened adult prison- 
They leave jail with the brand of prison life upon them, and their 
prospects of obtaining honourable employment at discharge are in 
many cases irreuievahly bligtited. It is through incarceration under 
such conditions that our juveniles first sip the poisonous honey of 
crime, and eveiitualiy develop into veritable habitnals.” And*' it is 
a deplorable spectacle to witness unfortunate little girls of lender ages 
ranging from 9 to 12, mixing indiscriminately with hardened prosti- 
tutes and female criminals of the deepest dye.” The recommendations 
are to apply, as a merciful act, the provisions of the Probation of First 
Offenders Act to these hapless little ones, if it cannot at present be 
adopted in its entirety in the case of adults, and open a Reforma- 
tory School at Fatehg.irh, like the one at Bareilly for boys, in the 
buildings vacated by the Sansiah boys and girls, which would be the 
first of Its kind in India. 

The system of hning out prison ers to nutnicipalities and to private 
individti.tis and employing them on oulside Government work, has 
been discontinued. 

We very much fear that with the retijremcnl of Sir John Tyler, the 
Society for affording aid to Discharged Prisoners will languish into 
decay. Already, the present Government has disclaimed all connection 
with it and no fresh effo rts have been made to keep it up. It has an in- 
vested fund of Rs. 31,500 in Governmeiii 3>^ per cent, securities Sir 
Antony MacDoniieil, while beiteving (hat there are reasons why the 
society tiiould remain independent oC the Goveri;inent, “takes an 
iiuerest in its labours, as he does in every other public inoveiiieiit 
which aims at ameliorating the conditmii of any section of tiie people." 
It may be true statesmanship of the present Governor to dissociate 
all public movements with the Governmeiii. But the country has 
been governed too long in the opposite direction for the present policy 
to take any effect in any appreciable tmve, even if all the Governments 
and Adinini;>tiaiioiis adopted it. 


Upholding the conviction by the Chief Magistrate,, the High G<*urL 
has dismissed the appeal of Culloden sentenced to 9 months’ hard 
labour for highway robbery. This case is remarkable in more ways 
than one. Cuiiodeii is admittedly a peisoo of no iiveans, yet he had the 
best legal assistance of the Police bar. U speaks of the lihernliiy of 
Calcutta or of a certain section of the coinmuiiity, that a youth charg' 
ed with a grave offence is not allowed to go undefend^. He was 
enabled also to take up his case to tlte High Court where, if he 
had not any prominent senior counsel to advocate his cause, he bad as 
his defender an able and experienced junior barrister who has large 
criminal practice and has officiated as Legal Remembrancer and his 
Deputy. In the lower court the case was made to branch out into a trial 
of the reverend genileman, Frederick Moyle Stewart, on whom the 
offence was committed. For, grave insinuations were made against his 
moral character. The trial was unusually a protracted one, the judg- 
ment of the Magistrate in which he found the prisotier guiMy being as 
tnng as 14 closely primed foolscap pages. It opens with the significant 
sentences— “ This is a case in which the story of the prosecution 
depends alimist entirely on the evidence of the complainant. One 
of the main questions in this case is whether the evidence he has 
given is such as to impress the Court with its truthfulness and such 
as the Court can accept in its entirety, uncorroborated as it mosil? U- 
The evidence of this gentleman outweighs all that on the other 
fide, of variont soru and degrees, and bis evidence is taken m^pbut 
all damnatory evidtDce againit him. I^e ip bqtb compiaiAtot aA^I 
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defendant in the same trial— no cross prosecution. Ha comes out 
triumphant in both. Too witnesses against him are all disbelieved 
as either deliberate perjurers or gross libellers. H's own witnesses 
who deposed against him were no better having been won over. The 
police too receive a ca^tigaiton from the M (gisiriite for iitrning against 
the man of religion and education. In the course of the trial, 
(he Sunday limes is bioughi up on charges of defamation 
and it makes its p**ace with the reverend gentleman by apology. 
But there is nopiosecution for any conspiracy against him, or of any 
of the witnesses who deposed against him for perjury. 

In the High C »urt, th»* Advocaie-Geoeral obtained sp-cial leave of 
Government to appear. He intervened to ask the court to put an end 
|o the system of douOle trial introdnr-d in the case in the lower court. 
He denounced the conduct of the Pleader for the defence and was 
determined, so long as he remained at the head of the bar, to see that 
the scandalous practice was not repeated. This intervention 
of the Advocale-G-neral is said to have caused surprise at the 
bar. We welcome it. The privilege of cross-ex iininatiou is being 
so much abused that it is necessary i.> pm some limit to it. And 
if Sir Charles Paul be the means of introduciog a reform in that 
behalf, he will do a service indeed to the public, and be remem- 
bered for it. The High Court remarks : — 

“ When the trial began it was .illowed without objection by the pub- 
lic prosecutor or intervention on the part of the Magistiate to virtu- 
ally take the form of a proceeding in whicii Mr. Stewart was lobe 
on his trial for several offences, some of a very grave nature. The 
result was that a case which could have been disposed of in one or 
two sittings, was prolonged beyond all ordinary limits ; and we have 
the unusual spectacle of the public prosecutor refusing to call a police 
iifficer on the ground that he could not be relied upon for the prosecu- 
tion, and a Presidency Magistrate declaiiiig m his judgment that all 
the police officers were against the complainant. 

The Advocate-General has called upon us to put an end to this 
form of trial. We extremely regret ii. But the law allows the pub- 
he prosecutor the carriage of the case, while the officer who presides 
over the trial has ample authority under tiie Evidence Art and other 
enactments to compel practitioners in his Couit to c«indiict themselves 
with propriety. If this authonty is not exercised, ii regularities, if no- 
thing worse, are unavoidable.” 

The judgment concludes with the words— 

“ A great deal of verbal criticism lias been expended on the words 
‘moiHlIy cciiaiu.' It seems to us that the explanation given by Mr. 
Stewart himself is tiiat which must be accepted, and it does not show 
that his evidence is unworthy of credit. 

Oil the whole, we are satisfied that the appellant is guilty of the 
offence of which he has been convicted in the Court below, and we 
dismiss the appeal.” 

The Bench that delivered the judgment was composed of Justices 
O'Kinealy and Jenkins. Do the Police now consider themselves 
cleared of the aspersions cast on them by the Chief Magistrate? 
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THE NEW METROPOLITAN DRAINAGE 
SCHEME. 

Mr. a. J. Hughes, the new engineer to the Culcutta 
Corporaticjii, delivered, at tile Dalhoiisie Institute, on 
the 20th July last, a lecture on the Drainage System 
of Calcutta. It was a good |>re.sentaiion of the sub- 
ject as it is and as it i.s to be. He explained the 
proposed outlet of storm water for the town proper 
and the new scheme for the added area. He began 
with the visit of Mr. B.ildwin Latham, in March 
• 891. The celebrated sanitary engineer differed fiom 
some of the views entertained by Mr. James Kimber, 
the late engineer to the Corporation. The discus- 
sion was carried for a period of six years, but the 
chief points of difference were not mentioned in the 
lecture. We begin from the very beginning. A 
minute of the Marquis of Wellesley, dated the i6th of 
June 18031 pohited out “ that an original error has 
been committed in draining the town towards the 
river Hooghly. And it is believed that the level of 
the country inclines towards the Salt Water Lake." 
A committee was formed to take into consideration 
itetns of business, naniely, 


(i) to make a survey of Calcutta, (2) to ascertain the relative 
level of the water in the Hooghly, ( 3 ) to suggest the description of 
drains, (4) to report on the cost of inaincaining them in workable 
condition, (5) to consider the condition of the burial grounds, 
(6) to examine bazars, meat markets and slaughter houses, (7) to 
enquire into all existing nuisances, (8) opening of new streets 
and roads, (9) suggestions about the health and comfort of the 
inhabitants and (10) to submit an estimate of expense required 
to complete all proposed improvements. 

It is not known what report was made. The 
second step was the Fever Hospital Committee's 
Report, submitted in the year 1840, by Messrs. J. P, 
Grant (Chairman), C. W. Smith, J. Young, J. R. 
Martin, Prosonno Coomar Tagore, R. Scott Thomson, 
Dwarka Nath Tagore, Rustomjee Cowasjee and 
Russoinoy Dutt. Mr. Nicolson was too ill to sign it. 
It was the outcome of a letter addressed to the govern- 
ors of the native hospital by Surgeon J. R. (afterwards 
Sir Ranald) Martin. In this letter he pointed out the 
urgent necessity for establishing a fever hospital in 
the town of Calcutta, Accompanying it was a very* 
able note on the medical topography of Calcutta and 
its Suburbs. The governors, after arriving at certain 
resolutions, communicated them to Sir C. T. Metcalfe, 
then Governor-General of India. Two public meet- 
ings were held, in which considerable sums were 
raised for the hospital. lu 1836 the Earl of Auckland 
succeeded to the Government of India and formed 
a committee for the following objects. First, to 
establish an hospital, secondly, 

to submit to the consideration of Government the sariitarjr 
state of Calcutta and its Suburbs, and the suggestion ol local im- 
provements for the purpose of producing and maintaining great- 
er salubrity, ol both which objects also His Lordship most cordial- 
ly approved — but to these two objects he suggested the addition of 
a third, the framing of a plan of local management and taxation. 

The committee divided itself into three sub-com- 
mittees. The first, to inquire into the present system 
of assessing, collecting and appropriating the town- 
taxes. The second, to inquire into the present state 
and management of the conservancy department, that 
is, the drainage, cleansing, etc., of the town, in regard 
to salubrity and means of improving it. The third, to 
conduct all measures connected with the proposed 
Fever flospital and the circulation of subscription 
books, &c. 

After a minute, careful, and somewhat tedious in- 
vestigation of the matters referred to them, the com- 
mittee agreed upon a report embracing the results of 
the inquiries of the three sub-committees, which they 
I submitted to the Government of Bengal, on the 7th 
January 1840. A table of levels was furnished by 
Lieutenant Abercrombie from surveys made by 
officers employed by the Lottery Committee, and by 
the Government, namely, Major Schalcb, M ijor Taylor, 
Captain Frinsep, Captain P'orbes and Mr. Blechyndem 
Among others, Mr. Ryper, apothecary of the Guran- 
hatta Dispensary, Mr. Brett, Surgeon to the Governor- 
General's Body Guard, Dr. J. R. Martin, Dr. W. 
Graham, and Dr. Modusooclun Gupto were examin- 
ed by the Committee and they condemned the tanks, 
the drainage, and the roads. They also spoke of the 
great mortality then occurring in the town. Babn 
Ram Coinul Sen and Dr. Jackson submitted a joint 
paper on the.se topics, on the aist May 1835. The 
committee reported : 

I. 'riut there is no luiural impediment, norany difficulty which a 
due application of science and capital cannot readily overcome, to the 
thoroughly draining, cleansing, and ventilating, and supplying 
with wholesome water, the whole city and suburbs of Calcutta. 

II. That the parts of the city inhabited by the Natives, forming 
a great population, to whose numbers the British inhabitants bear 
a very small proportion, and the whole of the suburbs, are, in all 
these respects, in a condition of such total neglect, as to render 
them^ necessarily the seats of diseases destructive of individ.ugl 
happiness, and of life, and inconsistent with moral improve ncnc^ ' 
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«nd political prosperity ; and that the still imperfect, though im- 
proved, condition in these respects of those parts of the city inhabit- 
ed by the British, and the noxious exhalations produced all round 
them by the state of the Native Town, and the Suburbs, and the 
marshes called the Salt Water Lake, produce in these parts elFects 
inconsistent with salubrity. 

([(. That the removal of the causes, which now generate the 
pestelential seeds of disease to so frightful fi degree, would be cfFcct- 
ed by the thoroughly draining, cleansing and ventilating the city 
and Suburbs, and draining the Salt Water Lake — and that an ample 
supply of water for watering the roads, and for all purposes of 
cUanliness, and of good and wholesome water for drinking, and 
preparing food, would be afforded to every part of th6 city by the 
formation of a sufficient head of water within it, and the excavating 
a sufficient number of tanks — a nd thus the city would be rendered 
a healthy residence for the Natives of the climate, and no other- 
wise injurious to European constitutions chan through the operation, 
during the greater parts of the year, of tropical heat, in a climate, 
no doubt naturally damp, but unassisted by wholesome exhala- 
tions from the soil, or miasmata. 

On the 4th September 1851 Colonel Forbes sub- 
mitted a scheme to the Commissioners of C^ilcntta 
i¥hich was forwarded by their Secretary, Mr. J. O. 
Beckett, to Mr. W. Grey, Secretary to the Gov- 
ernment of Bengal, on the Hth November 1854. 
Mr. W. Clark, secretary and engineer to the Com- 
missioners, made ready his scheme on the 20th 
November 1855, and it was forwarded by the Com- 
missioners. Messrs. G. F. Cockbnrn, H. L. Thuillier. 
Tariney Churn Bannerjee and Dinobundhu Dey, to 
Mr, F. J. Halliday, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
on the 29th December 1855. The Commissioners 
under advice sent the scht.me to Messrs. M. and 
G. Rendel, the celebrated engineers of London, under 
date the 2ist April 1858, for their opinion. A reply 
was received on the 12th November of the same year. 
Mr. Clark submitted another report commenting on 
the objections taken by Messrs. Rendel, which 
was sent up to Mr. F. J. Halliday, on the 21st March 
1859. In April following the final sanction was 
received. A progress report was made in 186 r, to 
Mr. J. P. Grant. Lieutenant-Governor, by three Muni- 
cipal Commissioners, Messrs. S. Wauchooe, H. L. 
Thuillier, and A. M Dowleans. The u'^efuluess 
of “ the Drainage of Calcutta ” was explained by 
Mr. Clark at a meeting of the Bengal Social 
Science Congress held on the 2nd February 1871, 
.at the Town Hall. The firincipal features of Mr. 
Clark's project, as given by Mr. Hughes, 

“were CO be two discharging sewers running along the 

Upper and Lower Circular Road with a large main outfall sewer 
taking off from the end of Dliunntola Street, and discharging into 
the tides of the Salt lakes at Palmer’s bridge. There were four 
other receiving sewers running cast and west from the Hooghly 
to the Circular Road, and the surplus storm water was discharged 
at ManicktoUah into the Circular Canal. To meisr the absence 
of a water supply Mr. Clark took advantage of the diffircnces of 
tide level between the Hooghly and the Sait lakes to secure tidal 
flashing »t certain seasons ; under favourable conditions, 1 chink, 
that this aid will be always useful to you.” 

The defects now found are : 

(l) The mistake in taking levels of the rise of water in the 
Hooghly and Salt water lake. (2) The actual commenceineiit of 
the drainage project before the water supply. (3) The construc- 
tion of Cliitpore and Dhappa locks in the Circular Canal in 1881. 
(4) Insufficient outlet of storm water. (5) InstiHicictu power for 
aewage disposal of the Palmer’s Bridge pumping machines. 

The miscalculation of the tide levels and the time 
during which they occur was a great drawback and 
led to the imperfect drainage of both the storm 
water and the sewage. The flow tide in the lake 
commences nearly an hour and a-half later than the 
rise of the Hooghly at Cilcutta. Daring the low- 
lide only, the sewage gets a real exit, while some 

f )ortion of it returns with the rise of the water in the 
ake. The consequence is that the outflow of storm 
water is possible during the ebbtide, and during the 
flow tide the drains become water-logged and the 


streets are under water. This view of ours is egr- 
roborated by Mr. Hughes. He says : — 

What happens is chat the sewage is discharged into a channel 
13,360 feet long and 80 feet wide, freely open to the tide. During 
the flood tide this channel ceases to discharge altogether and the 
heavier particles of sewage are deposited in the bed of the cut. 
This channel is emptied in the ebb tide and in the last quarter 
of the ebb most of the deposit is carried out to meet the first rush 
of the flood tide and most of the solid sewage is carried by the 
flood into the comparatively shallow channels at and above 
Dhappa. 

The muin drainage system is a combined system for 
both sewage and storm water. They are separated at 
Palmer’s Bridge, The sewage is there lifted and 
pumped into a high-level sewer, where under present 
arrangements, it is possible for the sewage to escape 
into the storm-water open cut, to be di.scharged by tne 
Makalpota sluice, just below the Dhappa lock. This 
sluice was constructed in 1881. 

The second blunder was the construction of 
the sewers before the water works. The two schemes 
were proposed at the same time. Messrs. Rendel in 
their recommendation had pointed out the simultane- 
ous necessity of water-supply and drainage They re- 
marked that “ to construct sewers without at the same 
time providing an ample supply of water to keep them 
clear of deposits would be a worse than useless ex- 
penditure of money.” Yet, the drainage operations 
were taken up in 1859, while works for the supply of 
water did not commence till so late as 1867. 

The locks at Chitpore and Dhapa in the 
Circular Canal were constructed by the Government 
for various reasons. In order to keep the Canal 
sufficiently navigable, they were a necessity. ^ 
Further, they rernoveci* the nuisance of silt and sew- 
age deposit. Notwithstanding, it was not a wise 
plan to empty storm water and sewage into the 
Canal. That operation converted it into a great deposi- 
tory of sewage. The mistake was corrected by the con- 
struction of the Makalpota sluice. Mr. Hughes says : 

Mr. CUrk had to consider the ^question in 1857 ; it wu govern- 
ed bv two conditions which do not exist at the present day. In 
the first place, he found a very efficient tidal outfall channel skirt- 
ing the city on the east in the shape of the Circular Canal which 
was freely opened to the low tides of the Salt lakes and closed to 
the higher tides of the Hooghly and which was available for the 
escape of storm water ; and in tlie second place, his proposals 
WvTc governed by the condition that vou had no water supply and 
therefore it was a point of some difficulty and importance to arrange 
tint tlic sevvers should be self-cleansing. 

It is not known on what authority Mr. Hughes 
asserts tliat the Canal “ was freely opened to the low 
tides of the Salt lakes and closed to the higher tides 
of the Hooghly," for there were no locks before i88i 
in the Canal to perforin this function. 

The insufficient outlet of storm watQE^as an- 
other blunder which is now admitted by all. The as- 
sertion of the lecturer that “ you are all aware that 
flooding in the city never took place when the Circular 
Canal was open to you," does not seem to rest on any 
solid foundation. The city used to be flooded 
in the days of the Marquis of Wellesley as much 
as when the drainage operations were perfected 
before i88i Mr. Clark designed' the sewers to be 
capable of discharging quarter of an inch of rain per 
hour. Mr. Hughes says, “ I have no hesitation in 
saying that in heavy rains the sewers can discharge 
nothing like a quarter inch per hour, anfl that the 
escape of storm water must be increased moreover." 
Add to this the incapacity of the Makal]^a 
sluice, and you have another cause for flooding. 
But it i.s by no means certain that the causa of the 
city being under water is to be found. af{er i88i. 
in the Iocm in the Circular Canal and the Makalpotw 
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sluice. There are other defects in the drainage system. 

'fhc crown of the intercepting lewcr is higher than the crown 
of the sewer it was constructed to relieve. The longitudinal sec- 
tion is defective in other ways, and it was built 4 feet too high. It 
was designed to discharge 28,770 cubic feet. As a fact, it cannot dis- 
pose of more than 16,447 cubic feet per minute. 

The level of the water at the Dhurmtollah sewer junction 
with the main sewer is probably not less than 1^4 feet higher than 
the water at Palmer’s Btidgc. 

The effect of any heavy rainfall would be an almost 
complete collection of water without sufficient exit. 
Regarding the storm water open cut, the Engineer 
remarks. : 

1 have tried to find out on what principle this open cut (which 
has been such a misfortune to you ) was designed, without success, 
and I have tried to get some guidance from the recorded facts of 
the working of the cut with the small result. What appears to 
happen is that the banks freely breach after heavy rainiall, and the 
water escapes over the country. 

Is it not stringe that records would be wanting 
to explain such expensive works undertaken and 
completed } Such absence may lead to other costly 
blunders, and we hope Mr. Hughes will not rush to 
any more without full enquiry and will leave a full 
record of his doings. 

Insufficient power of the Palmer's Bridge 
pumping machine for disposal of sewage has been 
another source of trouble. The pumps, by incessant 
working, are only just able to deliver 3,600 cubic 
feet per minute and hardly able to deal with the pre- 
sent discharge of sewage. 

Mr. Hughes proposes to remedy these evils by his 
project which is intended to drain the added area as 
well. For this purpose he divides that area into 
four divisions : 

I. The canal area, including the additions in wards Nos. i, 3, 4 
and 9, up to the Circular Canal in the ease. i. Subarban drainage 
south of Tolly’s Nullah. The area includes wards Nos. 23, 24 
and 25. 3. Drainage of Suburbs north of Tolly’s Nullah to su- 

burban outfall. 4. Suburban drainage system riorrh of the outfall. 

The last two divisions contain wards nos. 19, 20, 
21 and 22. 

For the Canal area as well as for the city proper, 
Mr. Hughes proposes new works. He says : 

1 do not know at present a city with a worse outfall than Cal> 
cucta, whether for sewage or drainage. The first step you have 
to take, therefore, is to put your stonn-witer outfall in order. The 
storm-water outfall that we have designed for you to meet these con- 
ditions is base'd on the results of tidal drainage works, which are 
f-iiniliar to many of you, for the drai«ia gc of the Hownh, Oancoonce, 
and Rajapore swamps. In the case of these drainage works we were 
able to secure reservoir capacity bv discharging upland drainings 
oil low paddy fieldsat a suitable level. In the case of your outfall 
the levels of the low lands are not suitable, and wc have to excavate 
a channel of sufficient reservoir capacity. Very briefly, we propose 
to construct a reservoir 16,700 feet long and 450 feet wide and 
4'^ feet deep, which will store a quarter inch of rainfall during 

fl >od tide and discharge its contents and th' drainage of the town 
on the ebb through suitable channels provided for the purpose. So 
that thc^j^eitjrvoir will empty to low-water level, and be again ready 
for use "with the rise of the flood tide. This reservoir will be con- 
nected with Palmer’s Bridge by a cut 70 feet wide, about twice the 
width of the present open cut. It will be emptied by the present 
Makhalpotah sluice, and an additional sluice of five spans of 17 feel 
fitted with Stony’s roller gates, which we propose to construct at 
Byiuoilah. Iris anticipated that under extreme circumscincei of 
heavy rainfall this reservoir can never fill up to the level of 1250 
for more than a few minutes, and that at this level the outfalls qf this 
city sewer can never be submerged. The Makhalpotah sewer and 
the previous expenditure on land will be fully utili^.ed by these pro- 
pmls. The work, in this form, will be capable of dealing w’th six 
inches of rainfall in twenty-four hours, and will probably meet the 
case of such rainfalli as eight or ten inches in twenty-four hours, 
such as occur once in twenty years. In the case of smaller rainfalls 
ihc reservoir will give an increased fall of three to four feet to the 
whole system of your sewers, and enormously increase the flushing 
powers of average rainfall. It will also confer a new value to the 
Hooghly flush, which will always be safe and useful. 

Mr, Hughes’ assurances are very hopeful. By 
his niQihod he is almost sure to clear the plague 
ia cite Canal area. But does he find uotbiug 


wrong in the existing drainage of the city } We have 
seen that he dates the obstruction to the flow of 
drainage wrongly from the locking up of the Cir- 
cular Canal, That may be an addition to other 
causes. We suspect the insufficient fall of the sewers 
especially at the Circular Road and Dhurmatola 
junction is one grave error. If the proposed 
reservoir fail to draw all the water of the Calcutta 
streets, then the Engineer will have another huge 
problem to solve, and the solution will not be easy. 
The eradication of plague spots is always an old tale. 
We have had such an assurance during the sittings 
of the Fever Hospital Committee. Mr. Clark was 
equally dogmatic as he believed his drainage sys- 
tem perfect and capable of draining Calcutta of all its 
evils. We have now Mr. Hughes’ very encouraging 
words. The last epidemics of small-pox and cholera 
approached in intensity to outbreaks that occurred 
thirty years before. 

The machines at Palmer’s Bridge will be added to 
for rendering them fully efficient. “ The plant will be 
designed to dispose of the full quantity of sewage with 
ample standby ; and when all the pumps are in good 
order they will be able to dispose of the sewage, and 
a sufficient volume of flush water from the Hooghly 
up to 10,000 cubic feet per minute, about one-third 
of the total discharging capacity of the main outfall 
sewer, so that it will not be necessary to discharge 
flush water into the storm water outfall in future.” 
The advantage of the combined drainage of the 
combined areas is thus told : ** With regard to the 
alignment of the new high level sewer and the 
general arrangements for disposing of sewage, we 
consider that the sewage of the city and the suburbs 
must be combined into one outfall channel, because 
the larger the volume of the sewage, the easier 
it is to maintain a sewage channel, and it is clearly 
advisable to have a single sewage channel, instead 
of two separate sewage channels.” 

The present outfall of the Makalpota sluice 
has often been the subject of complaint for th '5 
terrible nuisance it causes. It is proposed to 
remedy the defect in the following way. “ The pre- 
sent discharge of sewage into the Balliaghatta Canal 
will be increased by 40 per cent, in the near future 
by the construction of the suburban sewage works ; 
and this state of things will daily become worse 
and more unbearable. ^ * The bulk of the offen- 

sive portion of the sewage is now discharged at 
Khanabari, immediately below a shallow section of 
the Canal. It will be carried as close as possible to 
the Byntolla Khal entrance into a section of the 
Canal 20 feet deep at low water, and, instead of the 
discharge being concentrated as at present into the 
last quarter of the ebb, it will be uniformly pumped 
during two flood and two ebb tides during twenty- 
four hours.” 

The Suburban drainage south of the Tolly’s 
Nullah includes wards Nos. 23, 24 and 25. Accept- 
ing partially the scheme of Mr. Latham, Mr. Hughes 
proposes to construct a low level syphon under the 
bed of Tolly’s Nullah and place the pumping sta- 
tion on the north bank of the Nullah, as suggested 
by the expert. But he does not think that it 
will be possible to lower the proposed level of the 
sewer so as to avoid the pumping station at the 
Budge Budge Road, as suggested by Mr. Latham, 
To give effect to the recommendation of the 
Committee of the Corporation to avoid the 
pollution of Tolly’s Nullah, Mr. Hughes 
proposes **to dispose of as much foul drainage^ 
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as well as sewage, as may be practically possible 
within the reasonable limits of cost in the new 
sewers, so that the surface drainage which has no 
possible outlet, except the Nullah, may be purified 
to the utmost extent possible.” On the whole, the 
drainage of this area is simple compared to the 
rest of the work. 

Drainage of the Suburbs north of Tolly’s 
Nullah to Suburban outfall includes an area covered 
by wards Nos. 21 and 22. 

Many modifications are being made of the exist- 
ing proposals. The suggestion of Mr. Braunfeld, 
one of the Commissioners, about a separate storm 
w.iter outfall for the Suburbs has been accept- 
ed. The proposed extension of the Lansdowne 
Road and the Bidhapari Road will simplify 
the drainage arrangements. Mr. Hughes’ next 
project is to carry the main sewer from the 
Kalighat crossing to a station which will be the 
second Palmer’s Bridge. Here the same kind of work 
will be done as in the existing pumping station. 
Tolly’s Nullah is to be relieved of its reception of 
the foul surface drainage which is now admitted 
into it. 

The outfall works for the Suburban sewage system 
will consist of machines to lift the pure sewage into 
a high level sewer which will fall into the high level 
sewer for the city. ‘*When the pumps are over- 
powered by storm water, the surplus will be discharg- 
ed into a reservoir constructed at precisely the 
same levels as the main storm-water reservoir. The 
reservoir will be discharged into Balliaghata Canal 
by a sluice with a water-way of three spans of 17 
feet with Stony-roller gate. The reservoir will not 
only dispose of the storm water of your main sewer 
but it will also receive the escape from the Lower 
Circular Road sewer.” The sewer running through 
Bidhapara Road will be separate from the ex- | 
isting sewer in Russa Road, which will requhre 
enlargement. The flushing of the last mentioned one 
will be done with unfiltered water from a reservoir. 

The Suburban drainage system north of the outfall 
includes wards Nos 19 and 20, The engineer had 
no definite proposition to advance for this portion, 
for want of a proper survey. He thinks, however 
that 

“it may be possible to lay our pipes zo feet below the surface. 
Oil (he line of the oiHiii sewer it will be necessary to pump the 
sewage to a height of about 8 feet from the pumps into the sewer.’* 

He divides this area into two .sections. By a dis- 
tinct compact project he means to drain the whole of 
ward No. 19 and a portion of ward No. 20, the 
sewer disch arging its'df at Prilmer’s Bridge, The 
sSewers ' for the remaining portion of ward No. 20 
are to be emptied by another pumping machine. 

SIR COMER PETHERAM. 

With the rising, on Tue.sday, of the High Court for the 
Long Vacation, Sir Comer Petheram left for home to return 
no more. He retires from the service from November next. 
His has been a pleasant sojourn in India. He left it, as no 
other Chief Justice in Bengal has done, highly honoured and 
feted. Native Calcutta had once, in public meeting assembled, 
resolved upon a petition for recall of a Puisne Judge, but 
never in its previous history, had Europeans and Natives 
combined to honour a retiring Chief Justice, though 
we had far abler Chief Justices than the present. Besides 
the public domonstration at the Dalhousic Institute, 
there was a round of festivities for Sir Coiner. The bar 
gave him a dinner. The diners, headed by the Advocate^ 
General, were loud in their praise of him and enthusias- 
tic in the mcrrimeift of the night. Not to be outdone, the 
Pleaders and. Attorneys presented him addresses at the last 


moment. There were also private entertainments in native 
houses. Khan Bahadoor Mahomed Yiisuff had provided one 
and the Maharaja Joteendra Mohan Tagore another. The 
Hon*ble Chunder Madhub Ghose invited a party at his resi- 
dence to bid the retiring Chief Justice farewell and had 
some good words for his Chief. He spoke more as a native 
citizen than a Judge. A number ol genilemcn, European 
and Native, went to the railway station to wish the good 
Sir Comer Petheram bon voyage. We publish below 
Sir Comer’s reply to the public address. 

“ Maharajas, Rajas, Nawabs, ladies and gentlemen,— When • man 
in my position is about to lay down the ofiice which he has held for 
so long, he is naturally led to hope that by his conduct in his official 
life and in the discharge of his judicial duties he has succeeded in 
securing the approval and in winning the confidence of the people 
among whom that life has been passed. The character of the meet; 
ing at which the address which has just been read was approved and 
accepted, the composition of the present assembly, as well as the 
language of the address itself encourage me to entertain the belief 
that in the performance of my duties as Chief Justice of Bengal, 
1 have given satisfaction to, and gained the approval, respect, and 
confidence of, a great portion of the people of this province — a be- 
lief which, I most earnestly assure you, will ever be to me the 
greatest source of pride and happiness, and will at all liraei serve 
to recall with the keenest pleasure the recollection of the years 
spent by me in this country. A very important portion of your 
address is that in which you refer to the position of the Judges of 
the High Courts in India, as to which I am conitrained to sar 
that my opinion is entirely the same as your own. When I came 
to India in 1884, the value of the rupee was about one shilling and 
eight pence, and one shilliitg and nine pence, and the period of 
service for a full High Court pension was eleven years and-a-half. 

I need not remind you that the rupee is now worth less than one 
shilling and three pence, and that the period of service necessary 
to gain a full High Court pension has been increased to fourteen 
years and-a-half. 1 cannot help fearing that when the professions, 
both here and in England, fully appreciate the effect of these 
changes, it will be found that the field of selection has been dan- 
gerously narrowed. 1 also think that there is reason to fear that 
the extension of the perio(l of service may have a serious effect 
upon the efficiency of the judges, for a reason which do:s not 
appear to have been considered by, perhaps was not within the 
knowledge of, the framers of the new rules. When I became 
Chief Justice of the North-Western Ptovinccs I was forty-nine 
years old, and I have spent twelve hot seasons in the plaini of 
India. My knowledge of my own health and strength tells me 
that if I were to attempt to carry on the work of Chief Justice of 
Bengal for another three years, ic^would be found that my energy 
and my patience have been so seriously affected by the work which 
I have already done in this climate, that it would be in the interest 
of the court, and the public, that the office should be in younger 
hands. What is true of myself will, I feel sure, be found to be 
true of many others, and for this reason I greatly fear that it will 
be very difficult for men who coinc to this country, after they have 
reached middle life, to perform the duties of the office of a judge, 
for fifteen hot seasons in the plains of India, with the energy and 
patience which the public have the right to expect. I do not 

I think any medical man who has had much experience in India 

i will be f^ound to take a different view. It will perhaps be said 
chat judges may obtain rest and strength by absenting themselves 
from time to time on furlough. As to this I can, of course, only 
speak of the office of Chief Justice. But in hit case I am very 
strongly of opinion that it would not be in the interest of the court 
or the public that he should absent himself, and allow his duties 
to pass into the hands of another, if such a course can ^ avoided. 
The extension of the period of service has ITso, as you 

suggest, a bearing on the positions and prospects of the Judicial 
branch of the Civil Service, which I think escaped the notice 
of the framers of the new rules. Very soon after the new 

rules were published, a very large number of the more experi- 
enced of the district judges retired, because, as 1 believe, they 
felt that under the new order of things, their hope of promo- 
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non to the Fligh Court was gone. These numerous retirements 
hive had two effects. First, they have thrown the judicial work 
in the districts into the hands of men of less experience, and so 
have affected the field from which the civilian judges of the High 
Court must in future be drawn ; and, secondly, they have 
increased the number of persons who draw incomes from the pen- 
sion fund, to an extent which, I expect, largely outweighs any 
gain which may have been derived from the increased term of 
service. Whether or not the commercial list, which is now kept 
on the Original Side of the High Court will prove of much assist- 
ance to the mercantile community, must depend upon the action, 
of the litigants themselves, and of the professional men by whom 
the litigation is conducted. [ need not tell you that when an 
action comes before a judge for trial, he must try every issue which 
is disputed, and that if the parties to the suit insist on fighting to 
the end every possible question, whether there is any real dispute 
about it or not, litigation will coniinue to be very long and very 
costly. If, on the other hand, the parties before they go into 
court, eliminate everything from the enquiry, but the questions 
which are really in dispute, and require the judge to try those 
questions only, trials will take much less time and will cost much 
less money. But the matter is one in which neither the court 
nor any individual judge can do much to help the people, if they 
arc not disposed to help themselves. It only remains for me to 
offv*r you my most sincere thanks for the good wishes and kind 
sentiments you have expressed, in regard to my future career in 
my native land. You may rest assured that all questions in which 
the interests of India are concerned will always receive at my 
liands a most careful and watchful attention, and, should oppor- 
tunities arise, [ siiall deem it a high privilege if I can be of service 
or assistance in any matter affecting the welfare and prosperity 
of the people of this country.** 

OUR LONDON LETTER. 

August 21. 

Impirini Parliament, Shortly after posting my last letter to you on 
the 14th instant, the Parliamentary session came to an end, being duly 
prorogued until Saturday, the 3i8t October next, after the Lord 
Chancellor had read the Queen*8 speech. The general sentiment 
of the journals of all parties is, that, with the distinguished ex- 
ception of the Speaker, no single member has added to his laurels 
by the session just brought to a close. The “ Times** devotes 
six columns to its history. Full justice is done to Mr. Balfour*s 
“ brilliint intellectual gifts as well as his personal charm of manner.** 
But these alone will not make a successful leader of the House 
of Commons. And Mr. Balfour had not only the advantage of 
leading the strongest Government we have seen since the Reform 
Act of 1832, but he had also to face an “enfeebled and discredited 
opposition.** How then to account for the failure of this strong 
Unionist Government? “ The fundamental error was the introduc- 
tion of complicated and contentious Bills, going down to the roots 
of principles and stirring up angry controversies on all sides,** Mr, 
Balfour is taken to task for his somewhat absurd boast that he 
“never reads the newspapers** and was a “child** in the ways of 
the House of Commons. It was by no such methods Lord 
Palmerston and Mr. Disraeli asserted their position as leaders of 
the very first rank. Lord Palmerston entered the House ol 
Commons in 1809 and with a short break sat in it till he died 
full of years and ^11 of honours in 1865. He was in his seventy- 
first year when he was summoned by the voice of the nation to the 
grand position of Prime Minister, in 18^5. 

1 was reading, only the other day, that when he was called to 
be Leader of the House of Commons, he set himself vigorously 
to a tiiorough study of its rules and practices, as if he were pre- 
paring for a college examination And notwithstanding his advanced 
years, he was, as a rule, found on the Treasury Bench from four i 
in the afternoon until one, two, and three o*clack of the following j 
morning. As I remarked in a former letter, Mr. Balfour will have 
to follow such an example, if he is to earn his spurs as a Leader 
of the House. But all are agreed that Mr. Balfour deserves high 
praise for his new rules as to Supply. “ They have worked ad- 
mirably, the estimates being more thoroughly considered, the time 
devoted to them being better distributed, and r one of the more 
important being left to be hurried through at the last moment, 
as was too often the case in recent years.** 

The grand fiasco of the Session was, beyond all controversy, 
Mr. Balfour's management of the Education Bill. Had Gov- 
ernment concentrated all its energies until this great Bill had 
passed the House, subordinating all other measures to it, it is 
believed Mr. Balfour would have succeeded. But his unfortunate 
surrender to Sir A. Rollit,* in spite of Sir J. Gorst's protest fol- 
lowed by the volte face of the meeting at the Foreign O'licc, aod 
the ultimate withdrawal of the Bill, dealt, beyond all question, a 
serious blow at the tdixiiaistrative capacity of the ministry. I 
give you in full what the “Times** in its review of the 
Session says of the Suakia debate. “A more serious question 
•rose ill reference to. the pnoposalto. send Indian troops coSuakin, 


It was learned with much surprise that Lord George Hamilton, 
who had refused to consent to charge India with any portion of 
the cost of two native regiments borrowed to serve at Mombasa, 
had decided, against the strong protest of the Indian Government, 
to require them to provide the ordinary pay and expenses of the 
Suakin contingent. The unwisdom as well as the meanness of 
thus insisting that India should be treated with different weights 
and measures as a lender and as a borrower of troops powerfully 
affected many of the most loyal supporters of the Government. 
An amendment to Lord George Hamilton's motion imposing the 
charge on the Indian tax-pavers was moved by Mr. Morley and 
supported by Sir Henry Fowler, and, after an ingenious though 
over-subtle defence of the Government by Mr. Balfour, was re- 
jected by 275 against 190 votes, the normal majority of the 
Government being reduced by nearly one-half. Some dissatisfac- 
tion was caused by the postponement of the Indian Budget till the 
very eve of the prorogation ; but Lord George Hamilton's re- 
assuring statement as to the Indian finances was well received." 

Of personal characteristics we read chat the Speaker has “ made 
his mark. He has achieved for himself a high position amongst tho 
many able and accomplished men who have occupied the chair. 
He is clear, prompt, and firm in the questions that come before 
him, of an imperturbable temper, and equally endowed with 
suavity and good sense.” Mr. Chamberlain was “ mainly occupied 
with the difficult administrative prol)lems of his own department, 
but when he intervened in debate he showed all the energy and 
adroitness bv which he has been distinguished throughout hit 
career.” Of subordinate ministers, Mr. Curzon, Sir J. Gorst, and 
Mr. Gerald Balfour come in for their meed of praise. Of the Lords, 
neither Lord Salisbury nor Lord Roseberv had any particular 
opportunity of coming to the front. Lord Lansdowne piloted 
the Irish Land Bill with “ much urbanity and discretion.” Turn- 
ing to tho front opposition bench, due acknowledgment Is made 
of Sir W. Harcourt's “ cheery audacity and ‘ uproarious humour.** 
Sir Henry Fowler “ alone has risen above the level of party, 
though only where India was concerned.” IMr. Morley “has not 
improved his position.” Sir H. Campbell Bannerman “has dis- 
tinctly lost ground hy sinking into the mere partisan.” Mr. Asquith 
“ has failed to rise above the level of a rhetorician.” 

Of private members, our friend Mr. Bowles is reminded “ that 
buffoonery easily degenerates into boredom.” The two Scotch 
bores— Caldwell and Dalziell are left in well merited contempt, 
and are not named, nor is Sir Charles Dilke, who might well take 
the hint and be less loquacious, as his interference in debate is an 
insult to the House. 

Tnough prorogued to October, it is not expected that the House 
will reassemble for business until January, so for four or five 
months the hard-worked officials will have rest. 

Li Chang Tung has “ done** Barrow-in-Fiirncss, Glasgow, the Forth 
Bridge, and the Elswick works at Newcastle sitice I last wrote. 
To-morrow he proceeds to Southampton and is due at New 
York on the 29th. After doing New York, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, and Niagara, he becomes the guest of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment who will see him by the Canadian Pacific railway transfer- 
red to Vancouver, whence he sails for Japan and China. He 
is as inquisitive a.s ever, particularly about the ages of the dig- 
nitaries that arc introduced to him. Oti reaching Cragside, Lord 
Armstrong’s splendid abode in CoquetUnd (not far from New- 
castle) the first question put to his noble host was, “ How old are 
you ? ** The answer was “ Ten years older than Your Excellency.” 
On the Duke of Devonshire asking him whether he ever shot, game 
(he himself having just come fn»m a couple of days’ grouse shooting) 
the naive reply was “ No ! I only shoot rebels." On his way to 
Barrow he paid an hour's visit to Mr. Gladstone at Hawarden. 
His Excellency was in great force. “What do you think of 
Lord Salisbury .?*’ to which Mr. Gladstone gave fiim the adroit 
reply “ I admire his abilities but I do not always approve his 
policy.” 

I learn privately he was immensely charmed with the dinner 
given to him at the Crystal Palace by the Hong Kong and 
Shanghai Bank, and remarked of the fire works display provided 
for him, that it was the finest he had ever witnessed-. 

Dr. Nansen and the North Pole. This intrepid Arctic explorer 
has reiuriicd to Vardo in Norway, having failed to reach the Pole, 
blit having got within 268 miles of it, or 170 nearer than any previous 
navigator. This of itself is a marvellous achievement, and 
will secure for Nansen an entluisias^tic reception from all the 
geographical societies of Europe. 

Sir John Millais was buried yesterday in St. Paul's Cathedral, 
where his dust lies contiguous to that of his illustrious predecessor. 
Lord Leighton. The {^ucen. and Prince of Wales were duly 
represented, as was Lord Salisbury, while Lord Rosebery was one 
of the pall bearers. Many other leaders of society — in politics,, 
science, and art — would have been present but for the general dis- 
persion at this season of the year. 

Rhea fibre. It would appear that the Government of India has 
not yet given any final decision on Mr. Gomes’ discovery, referred 
CO in tiiy last. But die Inspector-General of Forests bat gMjk 
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}iis judgment on the process, and in time the Indian Government 
will no doubt give its imprimatur. 

Royal Commhmn on Financial Relations between Great Britain and 
India, 1 his not overburdened commission has risen, and will not 
meet again till January. The ways of royal commissions are 
past finding out. That on vaccination has, 1 think, spent seven 
years over its not very valuable report. The stinging paragraph 
in the “ Pioneer” on Sir William Wedderburn and Mr. Naoroji, 
was thought to be of sufficient importance to be cabled to the 
“ Times.’* But in fact no one of any position in regard to Indian 
<|uestions cares a pin’s head for the opinions of these two cranks. 
Sir W. Wedderburn thirsts for notoriety, while poor Mr. 
Naoroji has discovered that Great Britain did not exist until 
Clive and Hastings laid the foundations of its conquest of India! 
No doubt, a wonderful historical discovery, and, in season and out 
ut season, the worthy Parsi airs his fad. But it is most un- 
fortunate for India that a man, so well meaning, should be so eaten 
up with self-esteem, to use no harsher term, as to sink the real 
questions affecting India’s well-being, into a mere parade of his 
own cranks and fads. He has been rebuked over and over again 
by the chairman— Lord Wclhy— for endeavouring to thrust his 
immature opinions on unwilling witnesses, and as a compromise 
Mr. Naoroji is to be examined liimsclf as a witness, and fora time 
is to surrender Ins scat on the judicial enquiry. A small body of 
financial experts, say five, would have done the work infinitely better > 
than this royal commission. Who cares a couple of straws for 
Mr. Caine’s opinion on any question relating to India? He knows 
nothing of ilic people or the country, beyond having passed two 
or more cold weather seasons in scampering through the land as 
the guest of the Viceroy, Lieutenant-Governors and other dig- 
niuries. To put such men as Wedderburn, Naoroji, and Caine on 
a commission where judicial gravity and a free open mind arc 
the first requisities, reduces the whole thing to a sorry farce. 

Ihe Separation of judicial from Executive Work, Your paper 
has been taking a vigorous and active interest in this all important 
question. Mr. Bhownaggri took advantage of the evening devoted 
to the Indian Budget to bring it before the notice of the House of 
Commons. But the only way to bring about any successful issue to 
me controversy is for the Local Governments to move and, in time, 
get the Supreme Government to take it up. Were Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, as the Lieutenant-Governor of the most advanced of 
the provinces of India, to bring his energy and thorough grasp 
ot the subject, to bear upon it, a good beginning might be made. 
The letter which appeared in the ** 'Fim^s” of yesterday from 
Mr. j. P. Goodridge, formerly of the Bengal Civil Service, is a 
wise and moderate contribution to the discussion, and I hope 
you will be able to find room for it in an early issue of R, 13 R, 

The Deaf m India, I also enclose a very interesting communica- 
tion on this subject. Mr. Banerji appears to have done well so 
far and all he now requires is substantial pecuniary assistance 
from the Government. Why should Calcutta be placed in a worse 
position chan Bombay ? Is it that in the latter the missionaries 
have more influence with the Government ? The work, it appears 
to me, should be thoroughly unsectariari, and Mr. Banerji is well 
deserving of all the assistance that Government and private indivi> 
duals can give him. 

Germany. The resignation of the War Minister is a matter of 
small significance. It throws a lurid light on the notorious duel 
which so agitated all Germany some months ago. The late War 
Minister and the present Cliaiiccllor, Prince Hohcnlohc, were 
determined to introduce cfFcciive legislation to prevent a recurrence 
of such a scandal. A word from the Emperor would settle the 
matter, but his sympathies are known to be with the arrogant 
military party that refnaes to bate one jot or tittle of its 
mediaeval brutalities. The anxiois question of the immediate 
future is^ What will the Cliancellor do ? His personal sympathies 
arc known to be with the late War Minister, and entirely an- 
tagonistic to the military cotcric that surrounds the Etnpec'or and 
enjoys his patronage. I’hc future of Germany is an unknown 
quantity, and much will depend on the vagaries and whims of 
iff eccentric and self-willed ruler. 

France. The Prime Minister has announced the abandonment 
of the tax on Renter. You will reineinbcr when announcing 
the intention of the PreiKh Government to introduce this tax, 1 
pointed out the very serious opposition it would evoke through- 
out the entire country, and my forecast has been fully verified. 

Italy. The announcement of the engagement of the Prince of 
Naples (the Crown Prince of Italy) the third daughter of the 
Prince of Montenegro lia.^ produced lively satisfaction in Italy. The 
more than strained rcla i ms between the King and the Pope have 
rendered it a matter of difficulty to find a bride for the unfortunate 
Prince. The Princess of Montenegro belongs to the Greek Church, 
but she is willing to abjure her ancient faith and be converted 
to that of Rome, in prospect of one day sharing the throne of 
Italy. She is said to be very beaurifnl, anil the Emperors of 
Russia and Germany have hastened to convey their personal 
tongratulati oin ro happv couple. I have not seen that the 

Emperor of Austria has followed their example, and how far the 


contemplated union is to affect the political relations of south 
eastern Europe remains to be seen. 

Turkey and Crete. No settlement has yet been arrived at, but 
everything points to the former having to yield. 

Spain and Cuba. Everything points in the direction I indicated 
some weeks ago. Revolution is not confined to Cuba. ^ It is raising 
its hydra head in Spain itself. At Barcelona, Valencia and other 
centres, the Goveriiment has enough to do to keep down a feeling 
of widespread rebellion, while in Cuba yellow fever and floods 
arc lending valuable aid to those who have risen against the Spanish 
Government. It is deplorable to read the accounts of the present 
state of that once prosperous island. Her chief planting interests 
— the backbone of her once considerable trade — sugar and tobacco, 
ruined. In the case of sugar the trade can never again be revived. 
The able correspondent of the “Times” at Havana writes: 
“In 1894 world’s production of sugar was 8,100,000, tons, 
4»976 »ooo of this being obtained from beet-root and 3,1x5*00^ 
from cane. Cuba produced 13 per cent, of the total amount. ^ 
For 1896, in Cuba, the total of the crop just now finished is 
only 200,000 tons, or say 2 )i percent, of the world’s production, 

* * * Nine out of every ten people in Cuba cither directly or 

indirectly, obtain their means of livelihood from the sugar in- 
dustry. The ruin of this industry means the ruin of the majo- 
rity of the merchants, estate owners, brokers, retail dealers, 
farmers and, indeed, nearly every body.” 

The writer then points out that the future salvation of Cuba 
depends on its becoming by “ purchase or otherwis-s” a state of 
the American Union. But here Spanish pride comes in. 


ONLY A LITTLE AT A TIME. 


THERR are sound objenioiis to one’s knowing too much about his own 
body. 1 am going to tell you what they are ; not In-dny, hut soon. 
To make sure of them you will have to watch these articles sharply in 
the newspapers. Yet we should know a little ; and a fraction of that 
little I will serve up now. Please favour me with your attention. 

Right across the middle of the body is a large, thin, flat muscle, 
stretched like a canvas awning— the diaphragm. By it you are divided 
into two large storeys or compartments. The upper one contains the 
heart and lungs, the lower one contains (chiefly) the sttimach, the 
intestines, and the livci. The most painful (internal) diseases occur 
downstairs, the least painful upstairs. 

The entire right side of ih<» lower compartment, from the top down to 
the short ribs, is filled by the liver which is suspended to a mere 
point of the diaphragm and shakes about with every movement you 
make. 

Now, from the location of the liver we have a word used for ages to 
express one of the most unhappy conditions a human being can fall 
into — the word hypochondrin (often abbreviated to“A^#”), the word 
meaning under the carltlages. 

“ Foi seven years,” writes a correspondent, ** I suffered from com- 
plaint of the liver. I was very biljous, my 'kin w-ts sallow and dry, 
and the whites of my eyes yellow* 1 had much pain and weight at 
my right side, and was constantly depressed and melancholy. It 
seemed to be out of my power to take a hopeful or cheeiful view of 
.'inything. The eftect of this complaint on the mind was one of the 
aspects of it hardest to hear. 

“ i had lost my natural appeiite, and ale to support life ; hut ihcrt 
was ni» more any gemime lelish f«ir food or drink, Tlie had lasie in 
my mouth made all ih ii I took taste bad. S'mieiimes I would he 
taken sick and throw up all 1 had eaten; and after a meal, no mallei how 
slender and simple, I was troubled with fulness and pain at the chest. 
I used many kinds of medicines and while some of them may have 
relieved me for the moment, none conferred any lasting benefit, and 


I was soon as bad as ever. 

“ In March, 1892, I read in a small book of what Mother S-igel s 
Cuialive Syiup hid done incases similar to mine, and was especially 
interested in the account given in the book of the nature and duties of 
the liver, and its disorders. I got a bottle of the Syrup from Hoots 
Drug Stores, and after taking it a few days felt quite like a new iriAii. 
It seemed to correct my stomach and liver and clear my system of all 
; and it left me in capital health. Since |hat time 4 ^ have kept 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup in the house as a family medicine and have 
commended it to all my friends as the best known cure for admems 
like the one from which I suffered so miserably and so tong, You can 
use this siaiement as you like. (Signed) John Gent, 59 . Coventry Roa< , 
Bulwell, Nottingham, March 2lst, 1895.” . 

“In the spring of 1891,” writes another, “I found myself m oad 
health. I had no appetite, and the little 1 did eat did me no good 
gave me no sHeogth. I had great p.aio and weight at the chest and 
right side, and my skin turned sallow and dry. My kidneys a so 
acted badly, and from time to time 1 had attacks of gravel ; and co ( , 
cUmmy, weakening sweats broke out all over me. Being only seveoj 
tten years old when the trouble began I was greatly alarmed ami 
anxious. No doctor was able to help me, and I continued thus or 
fiver three years. In June, 1894, I began to 

Syrup and soon fell beiiei, lighter, and more cheerful. And by t * x 
ir a few weeks longer I recovered my health and strength. Sm - 
then, when I have any stomach, liver, or kidney symptoms 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup and it never fails inset me right. You can 
publish inis letter. (Signed) C. Hanson, 6, New Inn Lane, Gloucester, 

‘^TnrsiiMnach, the liver, and the kidneys are all connected 

the food and digestive system. When disordered (usually Ihrougn 

torpidity of the stomach) they cripple the body and throw a gloom 

as of night over the mind. On the earliest signs of auytbiog wioHg 
with them use Mother SeigelU Syrup at utice4 
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Sir ueor^ Chesney Memorial 
Committee. 


CHAIRMAN : 

General Sir Henry W. Norman. 

Members : 

Tite Marquets of Lansdnwne, Field Mar- 
shal Lord Roherls, Mr. Ge«)rge A'len, Colonel 
Sir J. Ardagh, Sir Sieuarl B.tyley, Mi. 
William Blckwood, Sir E«lward Hr.iddoii, Rev. 
A. G. Bntler, Colonel Sir G. S. Claike, 
General Sir E. Collen, Sir Ant klaiul Colvin, 
Sir Jiiland Danvers, General C. H. Dickms, 
Sir Mortimer Durand, General S r W. Siir- 
ling Hamilion, Captain Hexi, R N., Mr. A. 
P. Howell, Sir W. W. Hnniei, Lieni-Genl. 
McLeod Innes, General Sir A'len Johnson, 
Sir H. S. Kinj?, M. P., Mr. A. Liwrence, 
General Sir R. Low, Sir Allied Ly ill, General 
Sir O. Newinarch, Sir Andrew Scoble, Field 
Marshal Sir Liniorn Sinnnoiis, Field M.irnhal 
Sir Donald Siewart, General R. Sua hey, 
General Sir A. Taylor, Mi. Meredith rovvii- 
send, Mr. W. C. Unwin, General Sir George 
White and General Sir E. Williams. 


Memorial 

TO THE LATE 

SIR GEORGE CHESNEY, K.C.B., R.E., M P. 

A Meeting was held, on the 24tk April, at the 
R.iyal United Service Institution, «»f some of 
the fiiends of the late Sir Gcoige Chesney, to 
consider the question of the commemoiaiion 
of Ins distinguished services as Soldier, 
Administrator, Smiesman, and Author. Gen- 
eral Sir Henry Norman presided, and was 
supported by Field Marshals Sir Lmtorn 
Simmons and Sir Donald Stewart, and other 
friends of Sir George Chesney. To carry out 
the object of the Meeting, a General 
Committee was formed, which included the 
gentlemen then present, ami in addition, the 
Marquess of Lttisdowne, Field M irshal Lord 
Roberts, General Sir George White, S'r 
Andiew Senhie, Sir Alfred Lyall, Sir H. S. 
King, Sir W. W, Hunter, Mr; Meteduh 
TrOwnsend, General R chard Sirachey, Mr. 
William Blackwood, and otlicrs. 

The form the Memorial should rake was left 
for the future consideration of the Committee, 
as It would depend on the amount sub'senbed, 
but the suggestions tended towards a bust of 
Sir George for the India Office, and a medal 
for valuable contributions to Military Lncra- 
ture. It was resolved to limit each subscrip- 
linn to a maxiinnm of three guineas. 

Subscriptions will be received by Lieiirenant- 
Geiietal McLeod limes, 9 » Lcxliain Gardens, 
Cl (tin well Road, London, W. 


COMMITTEE ?*OR INDIA: 

His Exey. General Sir Geoige Wiiite, 
V C, G. C. t. Em K. C. B, the Hoii’ble A.ajor- 
Oneral Sir E. Collen, K. C. I.E, L'enlenant- 
< r-neralSirW S. A. Lockhart, K.C » . K C. 
S I., His Exey. Licuienanr-Gnieial Sir C. 
Mmsfield Clarke, K. C. B , M .jor-General J. 
Dnocan, M 'jor-Geneial G. E. L. S. Siofmd, 
c. B., C. S, 1., Major-Geoeral G de C. Morton, 
CB , Major-General A. R. Radrock, C. B., c. S. I , 
Biigadier-General W. G. Nichfdson, C. B., 
Captain J. Hext, C. I E., R. N., Colonel 
W. S. S. Bisset, C.I.E., R. E., Colonel T. Deane. 
♦ # ♦ 

Honorary Secretary : 

Colonel T. Deane, 

Simla. 


Subscriptions will be received, in India, by 
Messrs. King, King & Co., Bombay; Messrs. 
King, Hamilton & Co., Calcutta ; and by the 
Alliance Bank, Simla, and its branches at 
Calcutta, Cawnpore, Agra, Ajmere, Darjeeling, 
Lahore, Mursee, Mussnorie, Rawal Pindi and 
Umballa. Subscriptions are limited to a 
iBaxtniuni ofRs. 32 in India. 

By order of the Committee, 

T. Deane, CifAi 

Huuy. Secy. 

dimlat iBib July, 1896. 


Sir W. Oomer Petheram Mamarial Fond- 

Lts/ of Suo^aibers, 

Rs. 

Maharaja Bahadur Sir Joteendro Mohun 
Tagore, K.C. S 1. ... ... 1,000 

Maharaja Dourga Chtini Liw, C.I.B. ... 500 

Baboo Sii ima Churn Muliick ... 500 

R ija Siiij'iknt Acitatjee ... ... 500 

Baboo K il> Kissen T tgore ... ... 300 

M ahar.ij Kumar Prodyet Kumar Tagore 250 
R ija Sn Sourindra Mohun Tagore, Ki., 200 
C. I. E. ... ... ... 200 

Messrs. Apear and Co. ... ... 200 

Nawab Ashaiuilla, C I.E. ... ... 200 

Nawab B ihadoor of Moorsliedahad, G C.I.E. 2oo 
Raj.i Peaty Mohun Mook»*rjee, C.S I.,C.I.E 200 
Kumar Moninotho Nath Mttier ... 150 

Baboo Jotindra N ith Chowdliuri ... 150 

Kumar Monindia Mullick ... ... 150 

Baboo G mesh Chtiniler Counder ... 10:) 

Hon, P. Playfair, C.I.E ... ... lOO 

Maharaja Jiigadindru Nath Roy Bahadoor, 
of Naitoie ... ... 100 

Bal>o<i K. Nityanand Smg ... ... loo 

Baboo Siligram Smg ... ... lOO 

E. Myers, E^q, ... ... 100 

Kumar Radha Prosad Roy ... lOO 

H. B. H. Turner, E^q. ... ... 100 

Nawab Syed Hozonr Mirza ... 5 ® 

Pnnee Mahomed Bukhtyar Shah ... 5^ 

Hon. Nawab Syed Ameer Hossein, C.I.E. 50 
N I wab Diler Jung, Bahadoor ... 3 ^ 

M. C. Turner, E^q. ... ... 5 ® 

J. M. G. Prophit, Esq. ... ... 5 ® 

Allan Aifluir, Esq. ... ... 50 

Baboo Jodli Kumar Mukerjee ... 5 ° 

Rai Bahadoor Shewbux Bagla ... 5 ® 

D. King, E^q. ... ... ... 50 

Baboo Parbuiiy Churn Mookerjec ... 25 

Baboo Kanai Lall Set ... ... 23 

Rii Bttdridass Moakim Bahadoor ... 2$ 

Baboo Khetra Ch. Goha ... ... 25 

Baboo Dhirendra Nath Diut ... 25 

B<rboo Kaliprosonna Ghosh ... 25 

South British Insurance Co. ... 2$ 

B iboo Posuputtv Nath Bose ... 20 

Baboo Rimani Kant Roy ... ... 20 

Baboo Aksliaya Kumar Ghosh ... 20 

A. F. M Abdiir Rihman, E-q. ... 20 

Hon. Mouivie Mahomed Yiisuff ... 20 

Baboo Bepm Behan Mullick ... 20 

Small subscriptions ... ... 

Total Rs. 6,226 

Further subscriptions will be received by the 
undersigned. 

RAJ KUMAR SARVADHIKARI, 

S. E. J. CLARKE, 
Hoiinraiy Secretaries. 
Calcutta, 5th September, 18^. 


Mttsic for the Million ! 

BEECHAM’S 

MUSIC PORTFOLIO. 

Wc bojr to announce that a further 
supply of these has come to hand, and 
intending purchasers arc recommended 
to apply 

Without any Delay 
as, owing to the rapidly increasing po- 
pularity of the collection, it is probable 
that the stock will be promptly sold off. 

The Portfolio, as already announced, 
contains 

240 of the most popular Songs and 
Airs of the day 

equally divided into 8 volumes and the 
price for tl.e complete series is 
1 - 8 . 

Postage and V.V.P. charges extra. 

This is below cost and not a tenth of 
the real value. Single volumes can no 

longer be supplied. 

APPLY TO 

G. ATHERTON & CO., 

3, New Ohiaa Bazar^street, 

SoU Agents /or 

TH0M8L3 St. Helens, 

Lanoaehire, 

PROPRIETOR OF 

BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


Published on the i6ih September^ iSgji 

Price : 

C'lsli R4. 5. P See. Abi. 4. Per 

V. P. P. Rs. 5 Annas 6. Credil Rs. 6. 


A)f I.NDIAN .lOHBNALIST : 

Life, Letters and Sorrespendenoe 

OF 

Dr. SilHBai; 0 MDdKSaJES, 

iate Editor of “ Reis and Ray yet. ^ 

BY 

F. H. .SKRINE. I.C.S., 

(Culloclor of Ctisium^, C druU i, now Offg, 
Commissioner, Cuitt/tgoug Division.) 

The Volnm*. nuif.iKii with M lokerjee’s 
1 ravels and Uova^es in Benf^if consists of 
iti'iri* than 500 pig^<^au i coiiiiiiiis 
PORTRAIT OF THK D )CrOR. 

DKOICAI ION ( r<» Sii W. W. Huuier.) 

HIS LIFE SrORV. 

CORRESPONDENCE OF DR. S. C. MOOKERJEE. 
Letters 

to, from Ardagh, Col. Sir J.C., 
to Atkinson the l.ite Mr. E.F.T., C.S. 
to B luerjee, B ibn Jyotish Chiioder. 
from B merjee, the late Revd. Dr, K. M. 
to B tuerjee, B ibii Sarodaprasad. 
from Bell, the laie Major Evans, 
from Ruadd lur, Chief of. 
to Biuaya Knshiia, Raja, 
to Chrlii, Ru B khadiir Ananda. 
to Chaltcrjee, Mr. K. M. 
from Clarke, Mi. S.BJ. 
from, to Colvin, Sir Auckland, 
to, from Duff H in and Ava, ibe M irqiiis of. 
from Evans, the Hon’hle St Gnffiin H.P. 
to Giiiguli, Bihii Kisari M >haii. 

to Gliose, Bibu N tho Ki4«en. 

to Gliosli, B ibu Kill PriHaiina. 

to Graham, Mr. W. 

from Griffin, Sir Lepel. 
from Guiia, Babu Siroda Kant, 
to Hall, Dr. Fitz Edward, 
from Home, Mr. Allan O. 
from Hunter, Sn W. W. 
to Jenkins, Mr. Edward, 
to Jung, the late N iwab $ir Salar. 
to Kuigiit, Mr. Paul, 

from Kuighr, tlie late Mr. Rtbert. 
from Laostlowue, th** Maiquis of. 
to Law, Kuuiir Knsiodas. 

to Lyon, M,r. Petcy C. 

to M iiiomed. Motilvi Syed. 
to Mdlik, Ml. H. C. 

to M irsioii, Miss Aon. 

from M'ihla, Mr. R. D. 
to Mura, the late R ija Dr. R ijendral ih. 
to M'lokeijVe, late Riia Dikhiiiaranjan, 
from M iok»*rji“e, Mr. J. C. 
from M’Neil. Profe-.sor H. (San Francisco), 
to, from Murshid.ibad, the Nawab B iba- 
door of. 

from N lyaratna, M ih imahopadhya M C. 

I from Osborn, the late Colonel Robert D 
to Rao, Ml. G. Vi*ukita AofM. 

to Rio, Hk; life Sir T. Miiliava. 
to K utigao, St William H. 

from R >spi>ery, E irl of. 
to, fiom Ri'itirdr**, Mr. Junes, 

from R'leseil, Sir W. H. 
ir) Riw, Mr. G Syunila. 

to Saslri, the Kou’ble A. Sasliiah. 
to Smba, B ibu Br.ilim m mda. 

from S rear, Dr. Maheudralal. 
from Siaulf/, Loru, of Alderley. 
from, to Towoseu i, Mr. Mi^redith. 
to Uuderw<)od, Captain T. O. 

to, from Vambt$ry, Professor Arrninius. 
to Veucataramanrih, Mr. G. 

to Viziaiiagram, M ibaraja of. 

to, from W illace, Sir Dooal i M ickenne. 
to Wood- M is«»n, the late Professor J. 
LETrKRS(& TELEGRAMS) OF CONDOLENCE, from 
Ablins Sunhan, M mlvi A. K. M 
Ameer Hossein, Hon’ble Nawab Syed 
Ardagh, Colonel Su- J C. 

Baiierjee, B ibu Maurn itiianath. 

Banerjee, Rii Bahadur, Siiib Chundcr. 
Barth, M. A. 

Belcbamoers, Mr. R. 

Deb, Bibu Mauahar. 

Dull, Mr. 0 . C. 

Dutt, B ibu Prosibddosf. 

Elgin, Lord. 

Gbuset Biibu Nafeudra 
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Ghaah, B 0x1 Ktli Pr.isaima. 

Mr. Willtum. 

Hall, Dr. Fiiz K Iw tn!. 

KAritii-* Vili.triilts Dfts u, ilx5 l:iie Dew. ill, 
Iyer, M'’. A. Krulni isw mil. 

L mit»eri. Sir J<ilni. 

M liioiiir^il, Moiilvi Syed. 

Mitra, Mt. B. C. 

Muter, Biliii SuMiesluir. 

Mookerjee, K. ij i P*Mry .\t 
M ')'»ke»jee, B.ii>ii S irendi t M iili. 

Mitrslii'l 0) id. Ill- M uv ii) B.ili idiior of. 
Ri)iitle(ii;e, VIr. James. 

R'ly, BaUii E. C. 

R'»y, B.Oxi S ir It Ch'inder. 

S.uiyal, Bai>ii Dtnabuiullxt. 

S ivm I Library. 

Tipper i, til- B.ir.i Tn »k'ir «if. 

Vamb^iy, Piofes^n A.rnimin'i 
Vizum.ii»r:mi, tlie M lU ir-ij i ol. 

PO.^iTSCRIPr. 

After Diyni'.; tlie eKri-ns-s of tlie public itioii, 
the mirpliis will b- pi iced wimllv at the dis- 
piiial of the fiiiiily of the dcce-i-^eil mm of 
letters. 


Oideis to be mxle tti the B'i'»mess \t ma«- 
«r, “An lilim J till II ilist/‘ It ill- Bee 
Press, I. Ucko.ir Datt's Lme, Wellington 
Stieet, Calciui i. 


OPlNtOM OM THE BOOK. 

It IS .1 m •■•i I'll re>i"i .» re*: 11 I 01 in- life of 
a rem 11 k ible un'i, — \fi H. B i'iiiujt<»fi S nitli, 
Pi ivate Secretary to the ^''icei oy, 5111 Ooioiier 

Dr. M'lokctjee w is a f.im uu letter- writer, 
.and there is a breezy fi-slin-^s and onvjiniliiy 
about his corresp<inil-'»c- wnicb 01 ike it 
very inier»*stiii«» readin',j — • air Alfied W. Corft, 
K.C I.K., Director '*f Ptiiilic ln-.loctioM, Beiivi.il, 
j6ih September, 1895. 

t IS not th It ami'i the pre-'snre of It u issuiij 
nlHcial duties an P^^»ll-ll Civili.m cm rtnd 
eitber time or oiipninnuy to p ly so <jr.ic-fiil 
a ttibate to tile m-m iiv of i nitive oerson.iliiy 
.IS F. U. Skii'i' hi', do le to lii< biooi.ipliy of 
the late Di. S loiblio (buindei Vljdceijee, the 
well-knovvii B-H'^il ) 1 irn.ilist (C ilcotta : 
Thacker, Stunk m<i Co.) ; noi are mere oimy 
who are m lie w ortiii* «tf beini; tlm ; lion<mred 
th HI the late K of ani Rtvyet, 

We may at any rale potdi illy a-^ree with Mi. 
Skiine that llie story of Mi’kojee’s life, with 
all Its liitlits .in<l siiidiW', is pie^nmt with 
lesHoiis fur those who ilesue to know the real 

I iitiia. 

Mo week'v paper, Mr. Ski me tells ns, not 
\\\^ Hnttho PiUt Its piloiirsi days 

under Kristodas P il, enjoyed a tle^iee of in- 
fliience in any w ly aiiproachin j that winch w.is 
soon att lined by Hen an 4 

A III HI of laiije lie lit rio«l i;re It qo iliti* 
es, his dcitli from pnenmooia in th- e.iily 
sptiiij; in tie I i-.t ye ir wi-* a distinct ml 
he. ivy loss to Indi.m jo'ini ilism, 10 1 it w is 
an idmiiaole ule i on M . Sknne’s put to pm 
Ins Life ami L-tt-rs no »n rec'ird. — Tne Timei 
(*f Indiay (Booibiv) Septemoer 30, 1895. 

U IS ra.ely tn n the iif- «if m lodi.m joiini il- 
ist beconi's woiihv of p'lblic mon ; it is more 
i.irely still that sncli a life (:ome> to oe written 
by an Ani;lo-lodi m .ml a m* iii)ei of the 
Intli.an Civ'd S“i‘vm:'“. B i', it bis com? to 
piss that III III* land of ili- R*n>^»all Ba nis, 
the life of at iei-t one mm imom; [mhan 
loninalisis iiis been ••on>i(l*te( worthv of 
b-iiio ivniteo bv m 'sh m in, -'rii- 

,!/n/f/<ir ^ttindauiy (.Midi as) Septeomer 30, 
1895. 

riie late E liiot of AV/r and Ravyet w is a 
proftiund student and an .(cc<tnipiiiii- I wiitrr, 
who lias left ins III n k on Imit.m jonni ilism. 
In that he lias fioml .1 Civilian like Mr. 
.Sknne In recnid the stofv of Ins life he is 
more foimnate th m the }{reat K'isrodas Pil 
liimself.— The Tftbune^ (I,ihoiej O miiei 

Tne career of “An Imh.m Jnniii.nisi .is 
d-senbrd by F II. Skrme «if me Indian Civil 
Service IS excec‘dmi»ly iniereuniK. 

Mookerjee’s leilei> are m nvels of pure dir* 
tioii wliicn IS iiei'Milened by ms iieiv<iii'. style. 

Th- Ilf- lias been bv Mi. Skiine 10 a v-iy 
pleasant maimei aim winch should m.iice 11 po> 
Pill. II not only wnh B*!!!; iMs luit witn all those 
rrho .are able to jt em.iie nieiii iiiimai 1 ed by 
(isientation lod -i<nrstiiess nnspoilr*! by 
-harsbne**.— The M tthnmmadttn, (M nli.a>) Oct. 
V '*’5 


S. DASSeX & CO., 


R. N. MOOKERJEE & 00., 


Mamifactureis, Importers, Repairers and 
Toners of .ill sorts of H irnionimns, Ort*aiis ami 
Pi inos, &c., 30, Colooioll.ih Street, Caicillla, 
import iiiiteri.iU (lirect frniii England and 
j'li ir mtee the best w nkoi mslni) .ind tinish ; 
are the express ni nnifaemrers of 

Sitraswait Finte : 

Box FT irinoniiims 3 octaves 3 stops, i set of 
feed, Rs. 35 ; 3 ori.ives, best qn ility, Rs. 40 ; 
3 ortaves 4 Slops, 2 s-ts of reed, R^. 75. 

Or«rnis, F<ildtiiii' FT irmoninms, Tdile Kar- 
inouinms, lKcc., always ready for sale ; oriiers 
executed promptly. 



“IMPilOVaD UNOAtJXPXO” 
WATOa. Rs. 7. 

Ouaraatoed threa Years. 

Stromr, .iccnr ue, pretty, sm ill, open-faced, 
nick-?! '.iivern. kivless, sn irt vvm lio ». oit-nr, 
‘• ME.V .SITLE IVIPR 9 \fED a.MDVUMT. 
ED” w lieu, vviili ii III I seiiim' m-ioiiamsiu, 
>-iCoiidh lud, f'lr Diemis, orn miental bold 
di.il, for Rs. 7 V“. P. P. with an nxtr.i j*! ass, 

I spring, prettv box .md full riiree ye.ns' 
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THE MAHAPRASTHANIKA PARVA OF THE 
MAHABHARATA. 

[ ( now offer to the American public, thrnui’h these pages, with all 
gratitude and attachment, this first, and faithful, version of the Book 
of the Great Journey,” being the seventeenth Parva of the Malta- 
bharata.-^Edwin Arnold. ] 

“THE GREAT JOURNEY.” 

To Narayen, Lord of lords, be glory given, 

To sweet Saraswati, the queen in heaven. 

To great Vyaaa, eke, pay reverence due. 

That this high story may its course pursue. 


Then Janmejaya prayed : “ O Singer, say 
What wrought the princes of the Pandavas 
On tidings of the battle so ensued. 

And Krishna, gone on high ? ” 

Answered the Sage : 

“On tidings of the wreck of Vrishni's race, 

King Yudhishthira of the Pandavas 
Was minded to be done with earthly things, 

And to Arjuna spake : ' O noble Prince, 

Time eiideth all ; we linger, noose on neck, 

Till the last day tightens the line, and kills. 

Let us go forth to die, being yet alive.* 

And Kunti’s son, the great Arjuna, said : 

' Let us go forth to die I— Time slayeth all. 

We will find Death, who seeketh other men.* 

And Bhimasena, hearing, answered : * Yea I 
We will find Death 1 * and Sahadev cried : ' Yea I * 
And his twin brother Nakula : whereat 
The princes set their faces for the Mount. 

*' But Yudhisl^hira— ere he left his realm 
To seek high ending — summoned Yuyutsu, 
Snrnamed of fights, and set him over ail. 

Regent, to rule in Parikshita’s name 
Nearest the throne ; and Parikshita king 
He crowned, and unto old Subhadra said ; 

*^This, thy son’s son, shall wear the Kuru crown, 
And Yadu’s offspring, Vajra, shall be first 
la Yadu*8 house. Bring up the little prince 
Herein our Hastinpur, but Vajra keep 
At Indraprasth ; and let it be thy last 
Of virtuous works to guard the lads, and guide.’ 

“So ordering ere he went, the righteous king 
Made offering of white water, heedfully. 

To Vasudev, to Rama, and the rest,— 

All funeral rites performing ; next he spread. 

A funeral feast, whereat there sate as guests 
Narada, Dwaipayana, Bharadwaj, 

And Markandeya, rich in saintly years, 

And Yajnavalkya, Hari, and the priests : 

Those holy ones be fed with dainty meats 
Inkinglielt wise, naming the name of Him 
Who bears ,the bow ; and— that it should be well 


For him and his— gave to the Brahmanas 
Jewels of gold and silver, lakhs on lakhs, 
Fair broidered cloths, gardens and villages. 
Chariots and steeds and slaves. 


“Which being done,— * 
O Best of Bharat’s line I— he bowed him low 
Before his Guru’s feet,— at Krlpa’s feel, 

That sage all honoured,— saying, * Take my prince ; 
Teach Pariki>hita as thou taughtest me. 

For hearken, ministers and men of war ! 

Fixed IS my mind to quit all earthly state.* 

Full sore of heart were they, and sore the folk. 

To hear such speech, and bitter went the word 
Through town and country, that the king would go ; 
And all the people cried, * Slay with us. Lord I * 

But Yudhishthira knew the time was come, 

^Knew that life passes and that virtue lasts, 

And put aside their love. 


“ So, with farewells 
Tenderly took of lieges and of lords, 

Girt he for travel, with his princely kin, 

Great Yudhishthira, Dharma’s royal son. 

Crest-gem and belt and ornaments he stripped 
From off his body, and for broidered lobc 
A rough dress donned, woven of jungle-bark ; 

And what he did — O Lord of men 1 — so did 
Arjuna, Biiima, and the twin-born pair, 

Nakula with Sahadev, and she — in grace 
Tne peerless- Draupadi. Lastly these six, 

Thou son of Bharata ! in solemn foim 
Made the high sacrifice of Naishtiki, 

Quenching their flames in water at the close ; 

And so set forth, midst wailing of all folk 
And tears of women, weeping most to see 
The Princess Draupadi— that lovely prize 
Of the great gaming, Draupadi the Blight— 
Journeying afoot ; but she and all the five 
Rejoiced, because their way lay heavenwards. 

“Seven were they, setting forth,— princess and king, 
The king’s four brothers, and a iaithful dog. 

Those left Hastiiiapur ; but many a man, 

And all the palace household, followed them 
The first sad stage ; and, ofttimes prayed to part, 

Put parting off for love and pity, still 
Sighing * A little farther I’ --till day waned ; 

Then one by one they turned, and Kripa said, 

* Let all turn back, Yuyutsu I These must go.’ 

So came tliey bornewaids, but the Snake- King’s child, 
Uliipi, leapt ill Ganges, losing them ; 

And Chitranagad with her people went 
Mournful to Munipoor, wliihit those three queens 
Brought Parikshita io. 


Subtaikn iir t/lu wuiitty an nquesUd to remit bjt postal morup orders, if possible, as the. safest and most eoievehieitt 
■ mdrym petrlitularlp as it easures aeknowledgmeat throagk the Department, No other naipt mM be 
gnieOt anp other betas unnetessary and lihelf to eaute eon fusion. 
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“Thus wended they, 

Pandu's five sons and loveliest Draupadi, 

Tasting no meat, and journeying due east, 

On righteousness their high hearts fed, to heaven 
Their souls assigned ; and steadfast trod their feet, 

By faith upborne, past nullah, ran, and wood, 

River and jheel and plain. King Yudhishthir 
Walked foremost, Bhima followed, after him 
Atjuna, and the twin-born brethren next, 

Nakula with Sahadev ; in whose still steps— 

O Best of Bharat’s offspring 1 — Draupadi, 

That gem of women, paced, with soft, dark face,— 

Beautiful, wonderful, — aud lustrous eyes, 

Clear-lined like lotus-petals ; last the dog 
Following the Pandavas. 

“ At length they reach 

The far Lauchityan Sea, which foameth white 
Under Udayachala’s ridge,— Know ye 
That all this while Nakula had not ceased 
Bearing the holy bow, named Gandiva, 

And jewelled quiver, ever filled with shafts 
Though one should shoot a thousand thousand times. 

Here— broad across their path— the heroes see 
Agni, the god. As though a mighty hill 
Took form of front and breast and limb, he spake. 

Seven streams of shining splendour rayed his brow. 

While the dread voice said : M am Agni, chiefs i 
O sons of Pandu, I am Agni 1 Hail I 
O long-armed Yudhishthira, blameless king,— 

O warlike Bhima,— O Arjuna, wise, — 

O brothers twin-born from a womb divine, — 

Hear I 1 am Agni, who consumed the wood 
By will of Narayan for Arjuna’s sake. 

Let this your brother give Gandiva back, — 

The matchless bow : the use for it is o’er. 

■That gem-ringed battle-discus which he whirled 
Cometh again to Krishna in his hand 
For avatars to be ; but need is none 
Henceforth of this must excellent bright bow, 

Gandiva, which I brought for Partha’s aid 
From high Varuna. Let it be returned. 

Cast it herein ! ’ 

“And alt the princes said, 

* Cast it, dear brother I ’ So Arjuna threw 
Into that sea the quiver ever-filled. 

And glittering bow ; then, led by Agni’s light, 

Unto the south they turned, and so southwest, 

And afterwards right west, until they saw 
Dwaraka, washed and bounded by a main 
Loud-thundering on its shores ; and here — 0 Best I— 

Vanished the God ; while yet those heroes walked, 

Now to the northwest bending, where long coasts 
. Shut in the sea of salt, now to the north, 

Accomplishing all quarters, journeyed they ; 

The earth their altar of high sacrifice. 

Which these most patient feet did pace around 
Till Meru rose. 

“At last it rose 1 These Six, 

Their senses subjugate, their spirits pure. 

Wending alone, came into sight— far off 
In the eastern sky— of awful Himavan ; 

And, midway in the peaks of Himavan, 

Meru, the mountain of all mountains, rose, 

Whose head is heaven ; and under Himavan 
Glared a wide waste of sand, dreadful as death. 

DEAFNKSS COMPLETELY CURED I Any person suffering 
from Deafiie<i>«, Noises in the Head, &c., may learn of a new, simple 
treatment, winch is proving very successful in completely curing cases 
of all kiiidii. Full particulars, including many unsolicited testimonials 
and newspaper press notices, will be sent post free on application. 
The system without doubt, the most successful e?er brought before 
the public. -Address, Aural Specialist, Albany Buildings, 39, Victoria, 
Street, Westminster, London, S. W. 


“ Then, as they hastened o’er the deathly waste, 

Aiming for Meru, having thoughts at soul 
Infinite, eager,— lo 1 Draupadi reeled, 

With faltering heart and feet ; and Bhima turned. 
Gazing upon her ; and that hero spake 
To Yudhishthira: * Master, Brother, King I 
Why doth she fail ? For never all her life 
Wrought our sweet lady one thing wrong, I think. 

Thou knnwest, make us know, why hath she failed ?’ 

“Then Yudhishthira answered : ’ Yea, one thing. 

She loved our brother better than all else, — 

Better than heaven : that was her tender sin, 

Fault of a faultless soul ; she pays for that.’ 

“So spake the monarch, turning not his eyes. 

Though Draupadi lay dead— striding straight on 
For Meru, heart-full of the things of heaven, 

Perfect and firm. But yet a little space 
And Sahadev fell down, which Bhima seeing, 

Cried once again : * O King, great Madri’s son 
Stumbles and sinks. Why hath he sunk ?— so true, 

So brave and steadfast, and so free from pride I ’ 

He was not free,’ with countenance still fixed. 

Quoth Yudhishthira ; ’he was true and fast 
And wise, but wisdom made him proud ; he hid 
One little hurt of soul, but now it kills.’ 

“So saying, he strode on, Knnti’s strong son 
And Bhima, and Arjuna followed him 
And Nakula, and the hound, leaving behind 
Sahadev in the sands. But Nakula, 

Weakened and grieved to see Sahadev fall — 

His dear-loved brother— lagged and stayed ; and. then 
Prone on his face he fell, that noble face 
Which had no match for beauty in the land,— 
Glorious and godlike Nakula I Then sighed 
Bhima anew : ’ Brother and Lord 1 the man 
Who never erred from virtue^ never broke 
Our fellowship, and never in the world 
Was matched for goodly perfectness of form 
Or gracious feature,— Nakula has fallen 1 ’ 

“But Yudhishthira, holding fixed his eyes,— 

That changeless, faithful, all-wise king, — replied : 

* Yea, but he erred. The godlike form he wore 
Beguiled him to believe none like to him 
And he alone desirable, and things 
Unlovely to be slighted. Self-love slays 
Our noble brother. Bhima, follow I Each. 

Pays what his debt was.’ 

( To bt continued.) 

^The International Review. 


WEEKLYANA. 

Regulations respecting the examination of candidates for the Civil 
Service of India to be held in August 1897, are published in the 
Gazette of India of September 12, 1896. Copies may be obtained 
on application to the Secretary to the Government of India, Home 
Department. 

The same Gazette publishes the further correspondence, in con- 
tinuation of that published with the notification in the Finance and 
Commerce Department No. 1636-A.t dated the iQth April 1^96, with 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, relating to the pfo- 
posal to take power from the Legislature to raise from eight to 
ten crores of rupees the limit up to which the paper currency re- 
serve may be invested in Government securities. Lord George 
Hamilton, considering that the increase in the average circulation of 
the paper currency is sufficient to justify the proposed step, assents 
to the increase. He is also ** of opinion that, in such a measure, th® 
best course is to deal with the paper currency on its own merits, and 
not to allow the question of the proper reserve to be dependent on 
the possible effect which the addition of two crores of rupees to I be 
supply in (be market map have on (be eachangp value of (ht 
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In New York, during the great heat, the death-rate In one week \va< 
18-65 per thouiaiid, repreieii Ing an aggregate of 1,710 deaths in- 
cluding 651 from minsfroks There were 552 death? of children 
under five years of ags diiefly due to the heat. The heat mortal- 
iiy, say? the Sttniird corre^poiideut, is three times as much 
as the largest previous record. In S'. Louis the mortality exceeded 
that caused by the recent tornado. The New York Herald estimates 
the loss in work, wages and trade in New Yoik, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, and St. Louis at an aggregate of 25,003, ooj dots. 

e # 

What will the rifle be that will displace the weapons now in use 
ill different countries? The question is asked and answered by G'^neral 
Wille, a German officer who has made a study of the armament of 
troops. 

“The rapidity of shooting is quite suffi:ient, and it would 
be dangerous from the point of view of the supply of animiiuitiou 
to wish it any increased raoidity. Military reformers must loox 
to the automatic r'fle as the future weapon, because it averts all me- 
chanical operation in loading, permits the soldier to concentiaie the 
whole of his attention on the object and to take calm aim, suppresses 
the recoil, and renders missfires impossible. Up to the present 
automatic I ifl'f.s are of four distinct systems— first, the barrel slipping 
backwards; second, the fixed barrel; third, the fixed binel with a 
parallel tube ; and fourth, the barrel moving forwards. Tne most 
remarkable types are the Maxim, the Manniiclier, and the C *i, the 
last of which has just been tested in Italy with gt>od results. In these 
weapons the force of the recoil IS employed for charging and closing 
the breech, so that the firer has only in let off the shot in order to 
again load the weapon, so that the number of shots discharged with- 
out an effort is precisely the same as the total cooients of the magazine. 
The mechanism of the automatic rifle is simplicity itself, and the 
only part of it that shows any strain is the springs. From recent ex- 
periments in Austria these were in some cases worn out after 10,000 
discharges, but in others they were still good after us many as 40,000.” 

• 

• • 

The Army and Navy Gazette takes exception to the appointm'^nt of 
Sit Frederick Carrington at the Cape while letHinuig liis own Com- 
mand at Gibraltar 

“The position of Sir Frederick Carrington in M itabeleland is in 
certain senses unique, and we question very much whether the prece- 
dent established in his case is one that is either wise or expedient. 
Against the employment of General C irnugtou not a word can be said. 
His qualifications for the duties entrusted to him cannot be ques- 
tioned ; indeed, he may be pronounced the very man for the situation, 
thoroughly acquainted as he is with the peculiarities of South African 
warfare, «f which he has had exceptional experience. But Sir Frede- 
I irk before lie left for the Cape was commanding the brigade at 
Gibraltar ; in that position he has not yet been succeeded. From 
all appearances the Matabele rebellion is likely to drag on for some 
tune. Meanwhile the duties of General Carrington’s Gibraltar com- 
mand are being peiiorm**d by depiry. This is an arrangement which 
s^'ems open to serioiii oiijeciion. The system of dual coinmaiids has 
been veiy ptoperiy condemned. The War Office has even laid down 
that an officer shall not hold a dual commission in the Auxiliary 
foices, but III this ca-.e it has gone out of its way to stultify itself, and 
hy doing so has done a rather serious injustice. There are several 
iii ijor-geiierals unemploy'»d. What can be their feelings when they 
find one favoured ludivuiual relegating his legitimate duties to others 
week after week and incMith after mouth, and at the same tiino exer- 
cising an .active comynand elsewhere with every prospect of gaining 
hMiimirs and distUKUioii ? It is calcul iied not only to cause discontent, 
hut to create wioiig imuiessioos as to the judgtneiii of those in high 
aiithoMt). The iiioceediiig is, on liie ftire of it, irregular ; it is cc- 
tainly iinusu.d, .md we aie bound to admit that we agree with those 
who pionounce it — well, ‘ridiculous’ Sir Boyle Roche laid it down as 
inip(>sKil)te ihut he, p it being a bird, could be in two pl.ices at one 
lime. The W ir Offi 'e clearly thinks that in certain ciicumstatices a 
geiier.il officei to all appeal. tnces can.” 

• 

• • 

1 ‘HE famous rh 4 ’eau of M ilmaisoii, every room of it reminding of 
N ip'deon and Jo^^jhine, is to be sold again. The ptices paid for 
this property has varied in tlie most eccentric fisliion. J'l^dphine 
bought it in 1798 for 160,000 fr. In 1826. a Swedish banker pa d for 
it 250,000 !>. Q iceii M ine-Cnns*ine of Spun gave him 500,000 fr. 
L>r it in 1842 ; and Napoleon HI. bought it for just three times 
the siiin ill i86l- The Duchesse d’ Albtifera, the last purchaser, 
bought the place for 271,000 fi. only two years ago. Her heirs have 
f'ffeied it to the iiiaiket with the reserve price, for the chateau and 
estate, of joi,6oo fi. Tne chateau is now in ruins. 

• 

• • 

The Berlin correspondent of the limex telegraphs interesting 
cxpeiiiuents with X rays in Munich. A living human body was 
placed utide> ibe rays, and, with the aid of specially prepared lubes, 
observers were able to watch the action not only of the osseous parts 
of tbt body but also of the diaphragm, stomach aud heart. 


Prince Bismarck has justified his contemptuous remark about the 
Cretans that he took “ less interest in Crete than in the smallest 
mound of earth in his garden,” by quoting the Epistle of Titus, I. 
12 aud 13, ill which St. P<iul says ; — 

“ One of themselves, even a prophet of their own, said, the Cretans 
are always liars, evil beasts, slow bellies. This witness is true, where- 
fore rebuke them sharply that they be sound in the faith.” 

• 

• • 

The total length of electric tramways in operation in Europe at the 
beginning of the present year, was 902 kiloms or 560 miles, stocked 
with 1,747 cars, against 700 kiloms or 435 miles and 1,236 cars at the 
beginning of 1895. Of this length, Great Britain possesses 109 kiloms 
or 67 miles, Gennaiiy 406 kiluins or 252 miles, and France 135 
kiloms or 82 miles. 

• 

* • 

Mr M irquardt, the sole surviving passenger of the Drummond 
Castle, has joined the Thirteen Club. He had occupied berth 13 ia 
the ill-fated vessel. 

#*♦ 

Abyssinia, according to M. M.irrel, a French traveller, has threecli- 
mates, according to the altitude above the sea. In the low country 
or valley, bananas, dates, indigo, cotton, and other tropictil plants 
flourish ; elephants, lions, giraffes, zebras and gazelles abound. The 
intermediate zone recalls tbe climate of Sicily or of Andalusi.a, in Spain. 
There is good pasture for ff icks and herds in the highest region. 

The “Glasgow Herald ” writes : 

“ The wasp waist is to be no longer in vogue. The P.iris fashion- 
maker-, so it is said, recently decided that the Grecian waist, with its 
generous proportions, is to be the fashionable standard. Since the 
announcement it is asionislnng to note the rapidity with which the 
waists of women have grown larger. According to a Parisian 
couiurthty many fashionable women’s waists have expanded from four 
to SIX inches dming a single filling I Siirli arc thewondeis which 
D.iiiie Fashion can peifoim with womankind.” 

• • 

The Hindoo Patriot gives an account of the birth and death of the 
Native Pi ess A>sociaiiou nf B*iigal, of wliich the editor of that 
i uiriial was the president aud the editor of the Bengalee the secretary. 

“It cam- into existence shortly after the State prosecution 
of the Bingabasi newspaper and the object of the Association, 
to quote the words of the Resolution under which it was formed, 
was ‘ to protect, maintain and further by all legitimate means the 
lawful iiitere.sts of tin* N ilive Piess and to improve its tone and 
status ; and to preserve moderation in the discussion of all public 
questions aud to take all such measures as might be necessary to 
enable the N nive Press to fu fit the important functions which be- 
long to It as ih^ »*dnc itor of the people, the exponent of public 
opinion and the f nihfui iniei pieter between the riilei s and the ruled.* 
Twenty-two Native ncw-ipipcis joined the Associ ition and it bega'fi 
under excellent aiispic»*s with the prrimise of the great and gloriouv 
future. The B'*ng.il G *v»»rnineni furnished the Association with 
official pipeiH Dealing <111 q lesiions of public interest with the object 
of disseinm iiiog cmr-ct inf.nni'ioi thi'oii»h the medium of the Press 
and It was further ordereil by the B-ngal (^>vernIllenl that each news- 
paper represented hy the A-i'ion.ni.m should be supplied with a free 
copy of the Calcutta Gazette — i concession which is, we believe, con- 
tinued to the pie>-ni .|,y Bar wb it w i'» the result of this sympathe- 
tic atiitnde of ttie Provincial G tveroment, this single-minded zeal 
•and devotion of almost all the leading members of t he N itive Press 
of this Piovince? Tne character of ilie infoniMtiou fiunished by 
Govcinnienl wa^. f »und fiull with. 'I'lie ohi aiid objectionable luethods 
of vitiiDeialion and abuse were revived and the wnolesome control whicll 
the A-isociaiioii was intended to exercise grew lliin by degrees and 
beauidiilly less, nil at I isi it was openly ireaied with contempt. One 
of the Vernacnlai Newsp ip-rs, which had b»‘en among th- pimnp.al 
suppniters of ilie movement, gave the Association \\\r. coup de graue 
hy pnhiishing in Its c dnmns a I ‘tier inciting the assassina ifni of Sir 
Ciiarle«i Elliott, and the conriuctors of the paper, with more loyalty 
limn tact nr good sense, forwarded we believe the letter to Sir Cliaries 
Elliott. The membeis of the Press Association could not agree 
amongst themselves as to what iiotice, if any, should be taken of the 
conduct of the offending j niroal, and then it became abundantly ap- 
parent that the Associ itinn was doomed to share the fate of the house 
divided against itself. VVii it wa^ the good of keeping up the Association 
if it failed to serve the pm pose for which it had been established.^ 
Thus the Native Press A<i>ociation died after a very short career and 
the only vesnge of us past existence is to be found in the concession 
regarding the supply of the Calcutta Gazette,^' 

A full history of the Associati-iii would be more instructive. An- 
other such Native Association of the editors or their representatives 
of all the Piesidencies that met at Delhi, during the Imperial Assem- 
blage, was formed. It died as soon as born. AH that we heard of it 
was that the then Maharaja of Cashmere received the members at 
a Durbar and presented them with khiUate. We should like to know 
more of that auciety. 
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NOTES & LEADERETTES, 

OUR O.WN NB IP'S 
& 

THE WEEK’S TELEGRAMS IN BRIEF. WITH 
OCCASIONAL COMMENTS. 

The Fenian Tynan, the notnrion'v “ NmnKer O't^," been arrested 
at Bmilogne on warrant issued ajii iinst him it» 1882, as aUo Fenian 
Wallace at Rotterdam with a quantity of explosives, and Bell at 
(ilasEnw. A bomb laboratory has also been discovered at Antwerp. 
All the«c are supposed to be connected with the Fenian dynamite 
plot. It is rumoured that Nihilists had joined the Fenians, and that 
attempts on the life of the Tsar or Queen Victoria at Balmoral were 
meditated. 


Tub Armenian Revolutionary Committee has sent a circular to some 
of the embassies at Constantinople declaring that, unless all reforms 
are granted, a more serious demonstration than before will ensue* 
The cavalry patr ols in the city have been increased. There was a 
false panic on the irth. The streets were instantly cleared and .all 
shops closed. An important discovery of explosives and documents 
has been made in the house of an Ariiienian at Scutari. Two of the 
leaders and several members of the Armenian Revolutionary Commit* 
tee have been arrested and made confession, implicating others. 

Lord Grey, Mr. Martin and Mr. Rhodes met the leading Chiefs in the 
Matoppo Hills, on the 9th, and offered them peace if they would sur- 
render their arms and the murderers of the white settlers. The Chiefs 
agreed, it is said, in admitting that they were beaten and weary 
of war, but needed time for a general surrender. Meanwhile, skir- 
mishes continue in different parts. The Matabele prophet is 
desirous that the war against the British should be continued, and 
is preventing the Matabeles from retiring northward. The 4th Brigade 
of the Nile Expedition has arrived at Fereig, where the whole force 
has now assembled. 


It is officially announced that eight of Dr. J imeson’s officers dis- 
charged at Bow Street have been severely censured by the Adjutant- 
General. 


The balance of the last Chinese loan has been issued, and only half 
of it has been subscribed. 

— ■ 

Thb Armenian agitation against Turkey is .assuming proportions 
which, if not early checked, will disturb the peace of Europe, and lead 
to dire consequences. The Sultan's rule may not he of the best. 
The Sublime Porte may not be always sublime, at times it may 
descend to be ridiculous, but it is not the scourge that it is paint- 
ed. The Armenians are not the innocent lambs that they are 
made to appear. If the Turkish rule is hateful to them, it is of their 
own making. They invite chastisement. They ouisi mend iheir ways 
before the Sultan can be called upon to be merciful. Taking advantage 
of the hour, Mr. Gladstone means to signalize himself once more 
by display of his hate for the Sick Man of Europe, whose presence 
in Christian Europe he cannot bear. He will make him die. If he 
could not make him dead while he himself had the upper hand in the 
United Kingdom, he is prepared to come out of his present retire- 
ment in old age and with recovered siglit, but still blind with 
passion, to speak the Tmk down and toiise against him the bitter 
and hostile feelings of Cnristian nations, incm iing his own. A 
letter from him has appeared in which he desciibes the Sultan 
as a great assassin, and says that all remonstrance with him 
is useless unless the Powers intended to use coercion in case of need. 
T king up the cue, Lord Rosebery, also lu a letter, declares that the 
1 1. kish massacres are not a parly question, but one of common human- 
i' and that any responsibility in the matter lies less with the British 
( v'.nment than with the Powers of Europe, with whom the 
1 : • h Government docs not appear to be very cordial at present. 

T ’ >1/ U\% befm taken tip by the pulpit and the press of England, 
«, a.- meetings have been arranged in various parts of the country. 

- ] '*\ Gladstone himlelf urged that a great meeting should be held at 
L vnrponi, and offered to speak at that meeting. The Austrian papers 


are alarmed at the agitation and bitterly accuse Great Britain nf 
fomenting the piesent troubles. They further declare that any isolated 
action 011 the part of Great Britain in Tuikey will be likely to end 
in her being expelled from Egypt. A letter has also appeared 
from Lord Hugh Cecil, who is slaying wiih his father at VValiner, in 
which, while denouncing the government of the Sulian as inf tmous, 
he says it would mislead the Anneoiaiis if they were made to think 
that England alone was able to intervene on their behalf, and that 
there was no hope until the feeling abroad equals the excitement m 
England on the subject. Toe letter has been interpicted to be the 
scniiment of the father. We hope Lord Salisbury will be led by no 
factious outcry but will oreserve his head, and maintain Great 
Britain's relations with Turkey, in the interests of both Gretit 
Britain and India. The death of the Sick Man will not be an ordinary 
end. The Times^ we see, strongly deprecates the unchaining and 
passionate agitation, which, it says, will simply degenerate into a 
party warfare and armed inlcrveniioii. 

The Bushire correspondent of the Times of India states that it is 
reported that the entire harem of the late Shah has been dismissed 
and the palaces are said to be almost empty of female occupants. 
The ladies have been enjoined to avoid conlracirng marriages with 
any civil or military offirialt, but they are free in their choice 
amongst the hordes of mullahs nr priests and merchants. 

In his tour commencing on the 2nd November, when he leaves Simla 
at 10 A M., and ending on the loth December, when he arrives at 
Calcutta at 9-15 A M., the Viceroy will be accompanied by the Countess 
of Elgin, Lady Elizabeth Bruce, Lord Bruce, the Hon'ble Robert Bruce, 
Mr. Cole, the Foreign Secretary, H. B ihington-Smith Esq., Private 
Secretary, Colonel A. Durand, C.B., Military Secretary, Brigade- 
Snrgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel B. Franklin, C.I.E., Surgeon to the Viceroy, 
Captain S. H. Pollen, A.-D.-C., Captain F. L. Adam, A.-D.-C., Cap- 
tain R. W. Morley, A.-D.-C., F. W. Latimer, Esq., Assistant Private 
Secretary. 

Lepers are to be found in almost all European cities. They are 
numerous in Crete where they number 500 ; Norway has $oo ; Sweed- 
60462 ; British India ioo,oo(>. The disease infests Indo-China, Tnii- 
qnin, China, and Japan, as well as Hayti, Trinidad, Guinea, Veiiesuela, 
Br;«xil and Paraguay. The Leprosy Conuni ssitm was of opinion that 
the disease was not increasing. There are, however, men who hold a 
contrary opinion. The Commission also thought that leprosy was dis- 
tinct from syphilis, in so much that syphilis could not produce leprosy. 
A doctor tells ns, that he has seen and treated cases of leprosy ori- 
ginating in the other disease. The symptoms were the same, though 
according to the bacillary theory there ii»ighl be soiue points of 
difference. 

We are much obliged to Miss Manning, Honorary Secretary, National 
Indian Association, for the following letter dated August 26 and its 
enclosure : 

” III your issue of July 25, you give a list of some of the Indian ladies 
who have visited England. As you desire to he informed of further 
names, 1 send a few which you do not appear to have included: 

Madras. 

Mrs. N. Subrahinanyam. 

Miss Susan Rajah Gopaul. 

Miss Annie Shunmugun. 

M iss — J agannadhan. 

Mrs. — Chetti. 

Miss Rose Govindarajulu. 

Miss Gurdial Singh. 

Bombay. 

Bai Riikhmahai, M.D. 

Mrs. Abbas Tyabji. 

Mrs. Ali Akbar. 

Miss Mary Sorabji. 

Mis. Hurry Chand Chintamon. 

Miss Chintamon. 

Mrs.— Colah. 

Miss Colah. 

Mrs. Kharegat. 

Miss Kliaregaf. 

Mrs.— DurabjL 
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Cnlcuttn, 

Mis. Kadambiiii GRugiili. 

Lahore. 

Mrs. SevM R nn. 


Miss — 

Miss Mona Bose. 

Miss Khero Bose. 

Miss Beno Bose. ( Mrs. R. K. Mitter.) 
Srimati Hardevi. ( Mrs. Roshan L tl.) ” 


The Commander-in-Chief had a nasty accident. He received a wound 
fioiii his own horse and is doing well. 


The current inumber (P.ire XV) of the Englished Cliaralca-Samhit.!,*’ 
treats of the destruction of cities and towns brought about by insani- 
tary conditions. Charak's great woik is inore a comprehensive treatise 
on hygiene than on medicine. It is addressed as much to laymen as 
to physicians by profession. It has interest for every one who wants 
to know the laws of health. 


The instinct of animals is not always unerring. Cosmos writes : 

** Many persons still believe that the instinct of animals preserves 
them from certain accidents, and they never eat anything tliai is in. 
jiirious to them. Well instructed persons have long known that in 
this regard animals are no better off than men. A chicken does not 
hesitate to drink paint ; a cow partakes of water in which bags con- 
taining nitrates of soda have been washed ; ducks strangle and chok»* 
m swallowing nails. M. Gtraud, a veteriiiaiy of Bernewitz, now notes 
a fact that merits the attention of poultry farmers. He has observed 
numerous cases of poisoning in ducks following their feeding on cater- 
pillars, especially those of the cabbage moth; these caterpillars have 
been given to the fowls in mass or are found on the cabbage leaves 
furnished them for food After from six to twenty hours, according 
to the number of caterpillars eaten, poisoning manifests itself by loss 
of appetite, great weakness, tottering steps, accompanied sometimes 
by symptomatic movements, finally by difficulty of breathing and often 
death, after an agony of variable duration, dutiiig which the beak and 
claws grow pale. The lesions disclosed by an autopsy consist chiefly 
in an inflammation of the digestive passages. The disease is not al- 
ways fatal.’* 


Tub preliminary enquiry Into \ht Hi tabadi defamation case has end. 
ed in ilie court of the Chief Magistrate. Kavyabistiarad Kaliprasanno 
has been committed to the sessions. The counsel for the prosecution 
took several days to complete his case. Mr. Pearson was patient and 
Ml. Palit thorough-going so as to leave no loophole of escape for the 
defence. The defendant, without cross-examining any of the wit- 
nesses for the proseqition and without examining any on his own 
behalf, ai the close of the enquiry, made a statement which we 
give in full and which explains the attitude of the defence. 

In the Couit uf the Chief Piesidenry Magistrate, Calcutta, 

The Queen-Empress (on the com- 
plaint of S. M. Kusam Kumati 
Ma »ra, 
vs. 

Kaliprasanna Kavyabistiarad, 

The sti'itenient of the aboveinenlion- 
ed Kali Prasannna Kavyahishnrad, 

Respectfully sheweth 

I'liat ilie aDiivenicntioned S. M. Kusiiin Kumari Maitra through her 
husliand has coinplnined in this Coiiit lliat I have defamed h^r by 
publishing a poem in my paper called tbe ‘ Hitabadi’ entitled * R ichi- 
bikai ’ wbicb poem appeared in ine colmnns of the said newspaper 
on the 241 It day nf June of the current year. 

2. That the prosecution alleges that the poem aforesaid contains 
allusions damaging to the character of the said S. M. Kusum Kumari 
Maitra inasmuch as it attributes arrording to the said prosecuttix 
sexual immorality to the s.iia S. M. Kiisum Kumari Maitra. 

3- That 1 siibiiiii that the said poem was received by me from a con- 
tributor to my j mmal aforesaid the * H'lab idi’ and that although I am 
in possession of the name and address of tbe said contributor I cannot 
consistent with my honour as an editor disclose the same unless the 

DEAFNESS. An essay describing a really genuine Cure for Deaf- 
Ptis, Singing in Ears, &r., no matter how severe or lotig-standing, will 
be sent post free.—ArtificiHi Ear-drums and similar appliances entire- 
>r tuperteded. Addrei« THOMAS KEMPE, Victoria Chambers, 
19 SoinriUMpTOM Buildings, Holborn, London. 


prosecutrix guarantees that she will not prosecute the laid contri- 
butor ill a rriminal Court. 

4. That I Bubiiiit that when I received the said poem and published 
it 1 could not m ike out and did not understand that the said poem 
contained any peisoiiai allusion to any body much leas to the said 

S. M. K'lsiiiii Kumari Maitra and I further submit that I am still 
under the belief that the said poem does not refer to any body in 
particular. 

5. Tli.it when on the 28'h day of July of the current year I was in- 
foiined by the complaiiMiit's Attorney B ibu Bhnpendra Nath Bose that 
the s:iid poem was construed by the said S. M. Kusum Kumari Maiirn 
and li«-r fi lends to emit lin the af iresaid allusion to the character as 
wife of the said S. M. Kusum Koni.'iii Maitra 1 at once published 
in the columns of the aforesaid newspaper tiie * H'tabadi* a paragraph 
stating therein tint I h id no idea when I gave a place in my journ.il 
to the said poem that the jsaid poem contained any personal allusion 
to anv body. 

6. That I repeat what I have stated in the last two foregoing para- 
gr ipiis namely — ’that I did not know at tiie time nf the puolicatioii of the 
said poem that it contained any personal allusion to the said S. M. 
Kn-iim Koniaii M.iitr.i or to any body ; that I am still of the same 
opinion and that further if any person or persons has or have con- 
stiued the said poem as a covert attack on tiie character as wife of the 
said S. M. Kusum Kmiiari M titra I express my sincere regret for the 
S'line and I further enter a most emph iiic denial that the said poem 
could possibly bear surli a construction or that I ever did or could 
have desired or intiiii ited ih.it sucii a construction should be put 
thereon.” 

The jury will now decide how fir the staiemeiit is to be accepted. 
We are afraid the matter is ton f.ir advanced for any cnuiproniise. 


The Dainik has made a full and ample apology and explained the 
circumstances under which, unknown to the editor and without hit 
acquiescence, the outiageous aciostic appeared in its cotumns. It ig 
believed the prosecution will accept the expression of sincere regret 
and let the contrite Dainik go. 


The Hon’ble P. Ananda Cliarlu writes, under date Likeside, Egmore^ 
Madras, 14th September 1896: — 

“ Dear Sir, — Amid ail the exacting nrofessionalwork which, by accunftil* 
lation during my absence among you and by subsequent engageiiients, 
took up nearly all my lime and all iny ei*e»gies mnee my return from 
Calcutta, I have been looking forward, with a keen sense of pleastrre, 
to the months which 1 shall liave to spen I among niy kind and numer- 
ous friends and arquainiances in your city. But, within the few days 
past, I WHS deeply grieved to note that a feeling of bitterness has arisen 
among some good men there and that if has liad the eff»-ct of creating 
a solii among those who should stand together as a solid phalanx. 
That there should heao occ.isiou for such a xplit is most to be deplored. 
That it shi’tild have l>een allowed to have berooie s > wide as it is and 
threaten to grow wulei snil, is to be deplored 00 less. The proximate 
cause of It, so far as I can gather from the newspipers, seems to be 
the publication of a poem, in which H'^iainbo and Upendra figure ai 
proper names and Knsam as a com’iion name and in which the un- 
accepialuliiy of one and the s'lme flower to more than one image ef 
worship IS emphasised. At best, it in ly have been an innocent, though 
a misguided, piece of ^Hiiie. Tiie adopiion of tiie less ordinary iiarnts 
of Hcramlm and Upendra, in pi»*fi»ience to ilie coinnirinly known 
terms, might have been acnd^ntal or intentional. But when it is found 
that it has hod the effcci >>( giving poo, even the sniinst most veiw 
his occiip itioii gone and ii iiten to offer the amende honorable ; and, 
if he does not sponianeon<ily do so, it is the solemn and sacred duty 
of us ail to g<-t Ilie po'‘in with irawn from the pnlilic and persuade or 
coerce as author to publicly agologise. This is putting the matter at 
tlie lowest point of wisdom. But when it is seriously taken to heart 
by respected men and when th»‘ii grievance has enlisted the lively and 
active synio allies ofsiicii a noble and revered body as the Btabmos, 
It IS criminal in us to .iiiow one inst.ini to p (s<, with mt pniiiiig a stop 
to the bilt«o ness and closing the breirh. Pnideiaial coosideratioiif 
and tegard fo the vital and inooienions mteie<ts ofom coontry— if not 
simple common fall ness bet ween III III and m III —would seem to make 
this urgent. 

1 am sure that you are .all keenly alive, as myself, to this urgency 
and th.it you ate doing your level b'-st to bring about an entente 
cordiaU. 

1 share the opinion ih a the letter, published by B ibu Dwarka Nath 
Gaiigooly, is far mote an ombiust of the deep sense of wrong, inflicted 
onihebodywoithynfdeferenii.il treatment, than the Anal manefesto 
of the Brahmos, as regards their attitude towards tbe coming Con- 
gress or its successors. I feel sure that when more than 95 per cent, 
of its adherents app^ d ihiongh him to the body, of which he has come 
out as spokesman, that body is |too just and too liighininded to hold 
its published word as irrevocable. 

1 shall sincerely rrj nee 10 h-ar from you that the differences, under 
reference, have been composed and that tiie soreness, consequent there- 
on, it at an end.” 


The Maharaja Holkar of Indore is out touring. After visiHng 
the Punjab, he has strayed down to Calcutta. He arrived here oo 
Tiittrsday. There it no Governor to honour him, and he has been 
accommodated by the Mab.inja of Durbhanga at bis town reiidcticg 
I in Middleton Street. 
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are some f^rracti in Crnnslntion from a letter, dated Andieune 
(Fiiiitterr^), Briitniiy, nf M. A. B»rth, gome of which cannot fail to 
interbgting and instructive. To begin with the Journal dts 
idvdmti : 

'♦There is no * Editor,’ or, as we say in French, * Director’ of the 
Joufkal Mi Savanlt (the 'Eciitnr’ with ns means the 'publisher’). 
The/^H^/fi/ dot it«iv.|/i/i, winch is pniilished with the help of a 
special budget, is edited by a board of i6 members, recruited, as 
vacancies occut* by death, fiom the menioers of the various aca- 
dcaites coiiiposing the Instituti*. Tots boaid elects two of its mem- 
bers as PtesideiU and Secretary, but neither the Ptesideiit nor the 
Secretary occupies the position of 'Editor.’” 

We may mention that the distinguished writer of the letter belongs 
to the Academy of Inscriptions and Bellts LiUrtt^ and as a meinbet 
of t hie Academy he is connected with the board of the Journal des 
SkvanU, He has succeeded M. Barthdiemy Saint-Hilnire. 

Regarding Dr. Jogender Nith Rhattacharya’s recently published 
/ffd//tr Castis and SicU^ the great French savant #rites : 

" i have looked through the voinme oa Castes and S*ris ; it appears 
i(t me to he composed in a very judicious spirit, and to contain 
finirh useful information.” 

We are much flattered by M. B irth's opinion of the conduct of this 
journal. It is no small saiisf.iction to the disciples nf the late Dr. 
Saitihhu C. Mookerjee that they are able, against great odd«, to pre- 
serve the reputation of the paper. The deceased h.ad wished the paper 
to be continued after his death by those whom he had trained, and 
they regard it a sacred duty to carry nut his injunctions. 

” kits &* Ray fit reaches me very regtil.*irty. I see with pleasure 
that the paper keeps up to the level to which it was brought by the 
lata Mr. Mookerjee, and I read it with exceeding intetest.” 

The troubles of literary men are not nearly the same in France as 
in this country. Here, those of us who have the trick of the pen art 
always beseeched and besieged by a hast of friends and acquaintances 
each having a literary task to be executed without any reiiitincrntion. 
Literary men are believed to have no wants. They may subsist on 
air. Thh htate nf things, tn this respect, is slightly different in 
Friiice. 

"As regards the trouble and annoyance of incidental tasks fnim 
which we all suffer, and to which allusion hat been made in our 
pieviotis letters, I fear there may be a little misunderstanding be- 
tween us. The question of money and remuneration does not enter 
iido the mailer. Ofient.ilists— with us in France, at any rale — if 
they do not write for the general public, and if they have no ofltoial 
functions as professors, desiie no pecuniary remuneration for their 
labouirf. if we had to live by our pens, and write on Hindu subjects, 
we should be restricted to a more severely absieniions diet than that 
of your ostm San^asit, What I complained of was the irksomeness 
of the Interruptions, the impossibility of pm smog a work begun, 
without being constantly distracted by unforeseen tasks, little services 
to be rebdeted right and left.” 

As a Pandit, he is always for correcting mistakes. But ho# unlike 
the Pandits of this country t There is no trace of temper and how 
sweetly he establishes his ooint I This is true greatness and a great 
lesson. With strength of knowledge and Immility of soul, he says : 

’♦ Another misunderstanding has occurred with reference to the ex- 
pression * matter of fact,’ which has been rightly criticised R.^ 

May 2, 1896) as incorrect in English. But it was in a French article 
that I efnpioyed it, and I could not foresee that you would translate 
the article into English. In French this E'lglish expression has 
been naturalised, and is used as I employed it. Ad langiiiges 
borrow phrases of the sort in which the sense of the original is 
more or less maimed. In English, for instance, yon have the French 
expression nom dt plums for a literary pseudonym. Now, , nom M 
plUiHi does not exist in our language, which only recognises nom 
di guirfi. Still, an Englishman may quite properly make use of 
n 6 tk Hi plums in English, without being suspected,, therefore, of iir>t 
knowing French.*' 

Xhe concluding extract refers to his good seif and his romantic 
residence on the sea shore. 

I have been Jiere since the irth of July and I think of remaining 
till the beginning of October, when I sli.rll have to enter once more 
“ Milo the furnace of Varis life. Here I have perfect quiet. Tut sea 
bceaki ten paces (rom rhy doos ui\d iu rough weatluc the dour hat 


to be shut if one wants to escape receiving a visit from the spray 
inside the house.” 

How we wish M, A. Barth may be long spared to France, to India 
and the world I 


The boy Maharaja of Bnrdw.in, accompanied by hts Raja father, 
makes a tour, in the Upper Provinces, in search ola wife. 
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THE METROPOLITAN DRAINAGE 
NUISANCE. 

Calcutta is a city of ruts, sinks, pits, drains, and un- 
drained places. Instead of open passages for exit of rain 
and waste water, we have covered condnits for carrying 
sewage, waste water and rain. Whatever the con- 
venience of underground drains in temperate or 
cold climates, in countries within the tropics they 
have some special disadvantages. Intense heat 
causes putrefaction to set in soon enough in the con- 
tents of covered drains. The result oi the decompo- 
sition is the gases deleterious to health. The mischief 
may be removed by additional works, but cost 
stands in the way. Scieiitihc opinion is not quite 
against a river receiving the sewage of a City at a 
safe distance, if there be no otner ouriet. The 
swift flow of a river can carry away the sewage 
and storm water partially disinfected, while the ger- 
micidal power of the rays of the sun makes 
them harmless to places lower down its course. If 
any other more convenient method of draining a 
city cannot be found, the question of river pollution 
cannot aris^*, Mr. G. C Prankland, a chemist of 
repute, thus wrote in Nature : — 

The bactericidiil tetion of light is perhipt oi most gen ertl hy- 
gienic signifletnee in connection with the fate of micro-orgtniims 
in wa^er, «Rd there it ample field open for inveitigittioa in this 
direction, which to far has belrn Iittl« explored, ft is, tberetbre, 
with especiii] interest that we note Prof. Biichner^s important con- 
tribution to this subject in the Arthiv fir Hygisns. The tkic of the 
paper ('Ueber den Eiiifluss det Lkhtes auf ^cteften und tlber flic 
Selbstreinigiing der Fldsse'*) already indicates that eke practical atpect 
of the question has been considered, and indeed several experiments 
have been planned and carried out with the object of Mcertaming 
what is the part played by sunshine in the alleged bacterial puri- 
flcatiori which taVes place in river water during ks flow. 

In the first series of expertments lamples of boifed tap-wa^r 
were inoculated with three drops of broth cultuares of the typheid 
bacillus, B. colt communis^ and B, pyocyoneus respectively. The 
typhoid bacilli, even in diffused daylight, were reduced in nuki- 
bers from 7,400 per c. c. to start with, to $,000 at the end of dme 
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d«y» whrlit eke •:con<l dij none whiicver vrere found. The 
Minple hud only 2SO left on the third day, out of 
22,600 ae the commencement of the experiment, and was sterile 
on the fourth day ; the B, pyocyamus was, however, hardly affected 
at all during four days* exposure to diffused light. 

The direct rays of the sun, however, were far more destructive. 
Thus about 30 c. c. of a sample of typhoid-infected water, placed 
in glass dishes and exposed to sunshine, contained no typhoid or- 
ganisms at the end of six hours, and similar results were obtained 
with the B, fftcymm. 

In all these experiments the perfectly admissible objection could 
be urged that the diminution in the numbers present might, at any I 
rate in part, be attributed to a process of starvation in consequence j 
of the absence of food-material, inasmuch as a marked decrease 
was also observed In those samples kept in the dark. To meet this 
objection, in the next series unsterile water was used, and to 
a litre and a half as much as l c. c. of the broth-culture of the par- | 
cicular organism was added, thus affording ample provision, both 
in light and darkness, for the support of the bacteria under obser- 
vation. Instead of a decrease taking place in the samples kept In the 
dark, the numbers rose ; on the other hand, in the samples placed In 
the sunshine, three hours’ exposure in the case of the typhoid, colon, 
and pyocyaneus bacilli brought about their entire destruction, thus 
placing beyond doubt the direct bactericidal action which had taken 
place during insolation.” 

The depth of water to which the sun can penetrate 
to exercise its germicidal action, has also been as- 
certained by Professor Buchner, in the Starnberger 
Lake, near Munich. It has been found that that 
action is equally effective down to a depth of i‘6 
meter. At 3*6 in, the action may be much less appa- 
rent, and, in fact, is only just perceptible. The antiseptic 
potency of the sun's rays ceases long before the 
light becomes affected by the depth of water it has 
to traverse. This shows the difference of action of 
the heat and light rays. The heat rays only possess 
the bactericidal power. In Germany much stress 
has has** laid on the self-purification of water on the 
batia of these and other experiments. The advisa- 
|»ifity of permitting the sewage of such a large city 
as Cologne to pass untreated into the Rhine, has been 
publicly discussed. The bactericidal power of 
solar heat may safely be taken to be more effectual 
in countries between the tropics and especially those 
near the equator, than in temperate dimes. Calcutta 
had no need of discharging its sewage into the river 
Hooghly. Its level inclines to the opposite direction, 
that is, towards the Salt water Lake. For this reason, 
it was much safer to empty its liquid refuge into 
the Circular Canal or into the Salt water Lake. On 
account of representations from boat passetigers in the 
canal, the local Government obJecte«l to its use by the 
Calcutta Munidpality as the receptacle of' sewage. In 
t88i, the Makalpota sluice had, therefore, to be cut as 
a sufficient outlet for all purposes. The creation of 
this despicable channel raised fresh plague lines on 
its two sides. In r886, municipal Calcutta was en- 
larged for better sanitation of the added area. If 
segregation is to be accepted as one of the best laws 
in hygiene, this aggregation was no doubt a 
mischief. The principle of isolation could have been 
preserved by joining Tolly’s Nulla with the Cir- 
cular Canal ;it the nearest points around this city. 
Such an additional canal would have prevented 
the silting of the Circular canal to a great extent 
and been an answer to the complaitit of the boat 
passengers. We do not think it is even now too 
late to cut this canal, if it is deemed advisable, 
which, we believe, will be less costly than the second 
ohamtel proposed by Mr H'ughes. The town having 
been, for sanitary purposes, extended on the 
north, east and south, may, whatever the Police 
Commissioner may say to the contrary, as enlarging 
the ways of escape of bad characters, be well ex* 
tended to the othfer side of the Hooghly and further 
W itaf of the -canttl. This, instead of affecting, 


may tend to increase the salubrity of the city. For. 
having water courses on all sides, the Bushing of 
drains would be easier. 

We are disposed to think that the many conveni- 
ences of sewers have been more than neutralized 
by sewer gases more deleterous than smells from 
sinks and open drains. They contain sulphuretted 
and carburetted hydrogen, chlorine, ammonia, 
etc., and are highly noxious to health. They 
rise to the uppermost part of drainage pipes 
and, most of them being soluble, can be mixed 
with large quantities of water. If the running water 
be surcharged with these gases, their solution be- 
comes impracticable. They remain confined with- 
out any way of escape. In drains of a foot or less 
in diameter, the sewer gases cannot remain in a free 
state without being dissolved by the running water. 
They are either dissolved or forced by the water 

current into the larger drains, the receivers of pipe 
sewage. The gully pits branching put from the main 
drains do not receive this kind of flushing. Occft- 
sionally they are cleared of their silt deposit, but 
never flushed. The road side pits, having suffi- 
cient outlets for receiving rain water, act injuriously 
by vomiting sewer gases. 

The drains have the aid of running water to dis- 
solve the gases, only during day time, th.it is, from six 
in the morning to six in the evening. At night, the 

whole aspect is changed. There is no water and 

no solution of gases. All the drains, large 

and small, are then full of pestilential vapours which 
try to make a way through tiny hole or crevice 
if there be any. Badly joined pipes produce the mis- 
chief day and night, from the escape of water 
or gas through the holes. For this reason earthen- 
ware glared pipes are not considered sufficient pro- 
tection, especially as they are joined by clay or 
Portland cement. Iron pipes with caulked joints 
are safer. But the cost is prohibitive. 

The gases also find a way, for mischief, through 
the road side pits. Almost all night one can hear 
the bubbling of the gases, through a small quantity 
of water remaining in the pits. The water being 
surcharged with them makes room for their easy 
escape. They can be collected in glass jars and 
tested. 

These noxious exhalations make the night terrible 
in Calcutta. Walking in the streets especially the 
narrow lanes after nine or ten o’clock, is injurious to 
health. The danger increases as the night advances. 
In the small hours, it is not at all advisable to go out 
of doors, supposing you can keep your house free from 
the gas by distant connection with the sewer. The 
morning walk brings no hue of health unless one can 
fly to the maidan, avoiding the streets leading to it. 
The squares are surely better than the streets, but 
being encircled on all sides by sewers they are not 
so desirable as they ought to be. 

In winter the cliance of contagion is greater than 
in summer. For the cold, the gases cannot rise high 
enough, to be diluted by circulation of wind. In a 
close atmosphere with clouded sky, they are equally 
bad. Downpour of rains in sufficient quantity dimi- 
nishes the nocence of the gases, for then they are 
well dissolved. Their escape after a small or moder- 
ate shower is marked. By the inrush of- a small 
quantity of water the gases are not dissolved but force 
their way through road pits on account of sudden 
compression. In wide streets, the gases dilute witli 
large volumes of air passing through thenK 
Lanes and alleys > have not this advantage. Tbm 
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tniddle of streets is better than the sides or foot- 
paths for morning walks. 

One of the leading thoroughfares to the maidan, 
running south of Wellington Square, next to this 
office, and leading to Government House — the 
Dhurintola Street is rendered unhealthier still by 
the stables abutting it. It would more appropriately 
be called the stable-street. 

The three natural safeguards against the gases 
affecting the health of the citizens, are their solu- 
tion by large quantities of water, dilution by large 
volumes of air. and decomposition by solar heat, in 
a measure to make them comparatively innocuous. 
Heat has another property. It assists ventilation by 
the process of convection. Other natural agents, 
such as thunder, cyclonic waves, tornado blasts, etc., 
also help that purification But they are not unattend- 
ed with danger of other kinds. These are our 
natural protections. But for these, it would 
have been death to live within sewered Calcutta. 
Typhoid fever has been attributed to sewer gas. 
This unhealthiness of the city might, in a great 
measure, be remedied by proper and constant 
(lushing of the underground drains. But this seems 
to be no regular duty of the municipality, more from 
defective construction of the drains than neglect. 

It is thought generally that underground drains 
are necessary for all countries. Some engineers go so 
far as to assert that they are indispensable. Hear 
what the just deceased Sir William Moore, an authori- 
ty on Indian sanitation, says : 

Drainage u not hovvei-cr the universal panacea which some 
consider it to be. Subsoil drainage is not applicable to those 
sandy countries where only a few inches of rain fall, for the sand 
immediately absorbs the rain like a sponge, and although it 
remains damp and cold a very short distance from the surface, this 
would not be much altered bv drainage, the moisture not 
being sufficient to escape from the holding sand by oozing. 
Surgeon-General Cornish, c.i.b., has also pointed out that sub- 
soil drainage is not applicable to certain districts in the Carnatic, 
where they do not suffer from too much moisture, but from ex- 
cessive dryness of the soil. During the prolonged period of 
drought subsoil pipes become blocked by deposits of ants, lizards, 
rats, etc., so that when they are really required no water flows 
through them. This, it mav be said, is a matter of supervision, 
and so it is to a considerable degree. But to ascertain the po- 
tency ot any Urge extent of subsoil drainage is no easy matter, 
and deposits of the nature mentioned occur very suddenly. As 
a matter of fact, when the Indian monsoon bursts, and heavy 
rain falls, many subsoil drains overflow. 

fhe drains can efffict their purpose well when 
they are placed in a straight line without many cir- 
cuitous hends. We will quote Dr. Simpson, the 
Health Officer of this city : 

It fleems to be the impression that drainage mainly consists in lay- 
ing down a large number of pipes, irrespective of a consideration of 
the luiiire of the locality, which may be densely crowded with build- 
ings consituctcd on most irregular lines, and by their irregularity ren- 
dering effective drainage almost an impossibility. The pushing on of 
underground drainage under these circumstances is a doubtful 
improvement. It may improve the appearance of the locality, but 

ir is verv questionable whether it improves the public health 

The greater my experience of the effects of the network of 
underground drains in hustees, the greater is ray distrust of their 
utility and freedom from danger. It would be safer and more 
conducive to the health of the bustees to restrict underground drains 
to the broad roads, which should intersect. 

To this Sir W. Moore adds : 

All tributary drains should be open, or should be covered 
4vith moveabie open iron gratings, which would ensure the 
condition of f he drain being readily seen, while the drain being 
exposed to the influence of the sun and air, injurious gases would 
not be elaborated. 

The busti drains are worse. For want of water, 
they are not flushed, and for their tortuous course, 
they cannot be sufficiently cleansed. The present in- 
salubrity of Calcutta may be attributed to bad and 
uabeakby drains, open and covered, and their negligent 


cleansing. The deposit of silt with sewage in the 
streets after cleaning the pits or the man-holes, 
ought to be discontinued as soon as possible. Carts 
with tubs do not always accompany the cleaners. 
The leaky tubs in their onward course drop the 
liqtiid into the streets, spreading contagion. The 
drains in bye-lanes or narrow passages are cleaned 
at long intervals. It is nnusiial to see the silt taken 
out of them. Whenever man-holes are opened for 
cleaning, large volunie.s of sewer gas poison the 
neighbourhood. To prevent this nuisance it is advis- 
able first to flush them with sufficient quantity of water. 

Water is a chief pabulum ol our blood, and conse- 
quently its purity is always a matter of great import- 
ance. Man can live without drainage but cannot 
subsist without water. With our food and especially 
our drinking water, we imbibe the sources of con- 
tagion or infection. If the germ theory of disease 
be accepted as the latest evolution in medi- 

cine, we must then guard our foods and drink- 
ing water against every kind of impurity. It is 

an established fact that we are liable to fall 

sick more from bad drinking water than from 
bad drainage. It has been ascertained by Dr. 

Simpson that, during the decade 1880 and 1.890, 
mortality in Calcutta was 275^ per niille where 
there was water supply against 47 per mille 
where there was no such supply. 

But it is ever our lot to see the opposite practice 
carried out. In Cilcutta, before the water works, 
subsoil drainage channels were cotistructed. , Du- 
ring the rule of Sir Alfred Elliott, the wrong 
principle was again adopted. The Sanitary Drain- 
age Act was passed before any attempt was made for 
supply of sufficient potable water to the country.. ^ It 
seems that the auih )rities are not so much for supplying 
pure food or water as for carrying waste products. 
They do not uphold the constructive policy but go in 
for the destructive operation. A drainage system with* 
out a supply of water is ufiscientific and unpractical. 
Insufficient supply only lessens the danger. The 
sewer gases are dissolved by a sufficient supply of 
water during day time, but they cannot be so 
neutralized during the night. This is the chief reason 
of the escape of large volumes of sewer gas which 
enter our bed rooms and attack us when we are least 
prepared to receive them. The intermittent supply of 
water gives our enemy this advantage On- the 
other hand, continuous supply, both day and nigln, 
would be very costly. What is to be done ? 


fetter ta the 


THE BASAUT ALI KHAN ENDOWMENT AT 
MURSHIDABAD. 

MunhMaJ, Seftmbtr 14 , 1896 . 

Vt « special meeting of the Committee of Maiugement of the 
Saitut AH Khan’s Endowment, held on the iiid instant, at the 
2 adam-Sharif building, Nawab Sye i Mazaffer Ali Khan Sahib, a 
lenior member, was elected President, to the satisfaction of the 
Mahoroedan community of the district, for it is the belief here thst 
:he poor will now be much benefited under his administration 

)f the sacred trust. , 

It will not, perhaps, be out of place here to give a short account or 
the donor, Basaut Ali Khan. He was, during the palmy day* ‘he 
Nixamnt, a chief eunuch in the service of one of the favounio 
Begums of the late Nawab Mir Mahomed Jaflfer Khan, the founder 
of the Muishidabad Nizamut House, and, as such, mada a fortuiie. 
Ill 1834, about two years before his death, he made this *" **. .* 
raeiit for charitable and religious purposes fur the peace of nw 
mind in this, and the benefit of his aoul in the next, world. He aw* 
distributed a portion of bis wealth and chattels among SO®; *" 

.ta .b., .Iibt hi. J...b. 

The yearly net incomie of his eitatfH gerdens and hotWH 
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then R». 15,000, out of which he mide provitioni for the m.in- 
tenance of the Qudam Sharif Im.mbaraa, the two moiquea. &c. 

100 poor persons 


These institutions »rc well kept up, and over 
dai'y fed. 

The firat Matwallia were Nawah Bahoo Begum Sahiba (a junior 

and her chief eunuch Sidi 
Bahar All Khan. During their management, additions were made 
to the buildings and a couple of tanks excavated. The lady herself 
would occasionally live there to the special advantage of the poor, 
who in the cold weather would be presented with warm clothing 
at her own expense. ® 

On the death of the Begum and her chief eunuch, the Board of 
Revenue, in 1849, appointed Sidi Darab Ali Khan Bahadur, chief 
eunuch of the Niiamut, truitee (ainiii) of the said estate. Un- 
fortunately, under him, the endowment sustained a heavy loss by 
continued litigation and mismanagement of its funds by the am/a. 

Agent to the Governor-General at Murshi- 
dabad. Raja Prosuiino Narain Deb Bahadur, the then Dewan-i- 
Nizaraut, intervened, and the endowment was, under the pro- 
visions of Act XX of 1863, made over to a committee, appoint- 
ed by Government, consisting of 3 members, namely, Nawab 
Sved Azim Ali Khan Bahadur, Nawab Sved Ahmud Reza 
Khan of the Chitporc family, and Nawab Syed Amir Ali Khan 
Sahib of Rajah Bazar. In the beginning of 1867, when the 
estates passed from Darab Ali Khan to the committee, only 
a few annas represented the cash balance. For a few years, 
the usual routine business was done, while a healthy tone was in- 
fused into the internal administration. No proceedings, however, 
of the meetings were ever recorded. In 1870, Nawab Syed* 
Ahmud Reza Khan died at Chitporc, Calcutta, of heart disease. 
He was succeeded in the committee by Syed Kazim .Ali Khan, 
brother of the late President. The 3^^ member, Nawab Syed 
Amir Ali Khan, a personal friend of the late Dr. Sambhu Chundcr 
Mookerjee, the then Naib Dewan of the Nizamut, in consul- 
tation with him, did not take any active part in the committee and 
left for Calcutta, probably in disgust, owing to the extraordinary 
proceedings of the President and his brother. He died there in 
March 1879. His place on the committee was allowed to remain 
vacant till the 14th February 1890, when his only son and heir, 
Nawab Syed Mazaff^cr Ali Khan, the present President, was 'ap- 
pointed in his place* 

The history of the endowment shows constant disagreement 
between the members. Flie management, too, which was prac< 
tically the President and Syed Kazim Ali Khan^s, had to answer 
several charges brought against it, but which, for want of funds, 
the complainants could not pursue to the end. In the mean- 
time, the late President, Nawab Azim Ali Khan, in January 1895, 
left tor Mecca, Medina and Karbala, leaving the management of 
the sacred trust in the hands of his son, Syed Faiyaz Ali, and 
Syed Kazim Ali Khan, the other member, Nawab Syed Mazaffer 
Ali Khan, having kept himself aloof. On the zisc February 
1896, the late President died at Karbala, and on tlic 14th August 
last, Solaiman ^udr Syed Wahid Ali Mirza, a son of His Highness 
the late Nawab Nazim of Bengal, was appointed a member of 
the committee, by Mr. F. Taylor, District judge of Murshidabad. 

Ill spile of the diflFercncc of opinion among the several members, 
the late President, Nawab Azim Ali Khan, managed to effect a 
saving in the expenditure and deposited Rs. 40,000 at the Bcrham- 
porc Treasury to ^le credit of the endowment, as a provision 
against future emergc.icics, though it was against the wishes of the 
donor, who meant that every picc of the proceeds of his endowed 
estates should be expended for the good of the poor. The pre 
sent annual income of the wakfis Rs, 25,000. 

OUR LONDON LETTER, 

August 28. 

Li Hung Chang A contributed article to the "Times,” evidently 
written at the instigation of the Viceroy himself, throws a flood of 
Tight on what the main object of his visit to Great Britain tvas. 

It seems the urgent request he had to make to Lord Salisbury was 
to have the customs duties at the Treaty Ports of China doubled, 
so as to enable the Chinese Government not only to satisfy the war 
indemnity due to. japan and enable it to raise a loan of fifty millions 
sterling, wherewith to rehabilitate it after the crushing reverses of 
the late war, but also to enable it to make a commencement of 
the great work of opening up China to western civilization, by 
means of railways, telegraphs, &c. The Vi-croy leaves a dis- 
appointed man so far as reg.irds Lord Salisbury’s attitude to his 
demand. There is much to be said in favour of Li Hung Chang’s 
toiiteiiiion. It would appear we have already granted a similar 
concession to Japan, without exacting any “ quid pro quo.” Lord 
Salisbury says in effect: “I agree entirely with you as to principle 
Iittt what will the Chambers of Commerce of Hong Kong, Slian- 
and other treaty ports say f The concession to japan was 
made not by my Ooverninent, but by that of Lord Rosebery, 

•lid the agreement has been signed by Lord Kimberley* Further, 
Chambers of Commerce, whose iaceroscs have been affected. 


have been complaining ever since.” The Viceroy’s answer to 
this is: " r have nothing to do with Chambers of Commerce. It 
is you the powerful minister that has to act. I show you the one 
only way by which my country can retrieve itself, and all I ask is 
that China be placed on the same favourable footing as japan.” 
Singularly enough the Chambers of Commerce of Hong Kong and 
Shanghai being cognizant of China’s intention to ask sooner or later 
for an increase of the duties levied on foreign imports from 5 to 8 
per cent, ad valorem^ had put themselves in commiinicacion with 
the British Minister at Pekin, and their views are published here 
simultaneously with the accounc of the Viceroy’s interview with 
Lord Salisbury, referred to above. To a certain extent they 
agree with the views of the Viceroy. But what he asked for 
unconditionally, the Chambers would only grant on China being 
willing to abolish entirely what is known as the Itkin duty on 

foreign imports, that is, a sort of octroi duty imposed on all foreign 

goods that pass out of the treaty ports into the interior. The 
Chambers sav : “Let China have an increase of duty on foreign 
imports from 5% to 8%, but insist on the abolition of the li/tin duty 
which at present is a source of gross illegalities, and the Chinese 
Government will recoup itself by the enhanced 3% on goods 
consumed at the treaty ports, which at present arc not subject 
to the likin tax.” It is just here the Viceroy’s difficulties 

arise, for the question of likin brings him into collision with the 
provincial governors who at present make it an iiislruincnt for 
their own illegal aggrandisement, and so the question stands to- 
day. I cannot help thinking that, before very long, a modus 
vivendi between Great Britain and China will be arrived at. 

Both have much to gain by the opening up of the interior of 
China to the softening influences of commercial enterprize. 
Great Britain will have a struggle no doubt to maintain its own, 
particularly against our German friends. Germany leaves Great 
Biitain to pour out her blood and treasure in India and China, 
and then steps in, trying to outrival the latter in the course of trade, 
that she may be the better able to maintain her bloated army, 
and her much belauded but insignificant navy. I annex the 
excellent farewell speech the Envoy delivered on board the 
“St Louis” on Saturday forenoon : 

"At this stage the official interpreter, Lo Fen Luh, had arrived, 
and the Envoy gave him a few whispered directions in answer to 
the speech of Mr. Harper, which had 
Tseng 

Lo Fen Luh then gave the following as 
Before the Viceroy takes his departure 
finds it impossible to conceal his feelings 
people who have given him such a hearty and cordial welcome, and 
such a reception during his brief visit to and sojourn in this coun- 
try. Southampton is the first portion of Her Majesty’s soil on 
which the Viceroy alighted from the ship which brought him here, 
and Southamption is the last of the territory from which now the 
Viceroy is going to take his departure. A deep impression has 
been made upon the Viceroy by the magnitude of the accumulated 
knowledge, the accumulated wealth, and the accumulated force of 
(his nation. The Viceroy has also been very deeply impressed by 
the simplicity, by the solidity, and by the frankness of the charac- 
ter of this distinguished people (cheers). So the Viceroy humbly 
hopes that he also has made a certain impression— (cheers) — and 
this impression he hopes will not be soon forgotten, and he trusts 
that after his return to China he will come to power again, not on 
his own account, but in the interests of the destiny of the great 
empire which he now represents, and he sincerely hopes that he 
will be able to count upon the support of this great and distinguish- 
ed people in the West. In his future administration of our empire 
he trusts likewise that the impressions which he has made here in 
Great Britain, and also of the impressions made by Great Britain 
on him will not only serve as a means of cementing the cordial 
relations between the two countries, but will also serve as a means 
of developing our unlimited natural resources for the benefit of 
the human race, (cheers). Now the Viceroy has again to tender 
to you his best thanks for the hospitality, the welcome, the recep- 
tion which he has received from the most frank and simple people of 
Great Britain, and he only regrets that he has to leave your shores 
so soon as twelve o’clock, but he goes away in order to visit 4 
country which is cousin to you (cheers).” 

A letter from Hankow gives a diverting account of another 
Viceroy, the notable Chang Chih-tung, and of the troubles that be- 
set him in his character as a provincial governor. 

In 1889, a decree was issued by the Emperor from Pekin, 
authorizing Chang Chih-tung to construct a railway from Hankow 
CO the captital, to be " built entirely with native money, native 
materials and by native workmen.” After spending millions on 
this enterprize the large-minded Viceroy is unable, after seven 
years, to point to a “ single mile of railway built, or even surveyed 
as yet.” 

Zanzibar. In addition to the troubles connected with the 
boundary settlement in Venezuela, and those of Crete, the state of 
things at Zanzibar has now to be added to Lord Salisbury’s an« 
xieties. On Tuesday, the 25th instant, the reigning Saltan, Hamid, 


been translated by Mr. 

his Excellency’s answer: 
from British shores he 
and sentiments for the 
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rfied unexpectedly. Strong doubti ire entertained that he did 
not die a iiatviral death, and the subsequent proceedings of his 
cousin Klialid tend to throw strong suspicion upon him. This 
last at once proclaimed himself successor to Hamid, shut himself 
up in the Palace, surrounded with from 1,500 to 2,000 native 
soldiers as a bodyguard, and bade defiance to the British Govern- 
ment. Our Foreign Office acted with the utmost promptitude. 
Four and twenty hours* notice was given to Rhalid to haul 
down his flag, and tender his submission. The ultimatum expired 
at 9 o’clock yesterday morning, and the Pretender having taken 
no notice of our challenge, the palace was bombarded, and in 
less than an hour Khalid had hauled down his flag, and taken re- 
luge personally at the German consulate. 

The luturc of Zanzibar will be one of growing importance, and 
lortunatcly Lord Salisbury’s arrangement with Germany in 1890 
over Heligoland leaves Great Britain a free hand in dealing not 
only with the development of its commercial interests, but of 
far greater issues morally, in the stamping out of slavery. 
I'or the present, the Foreign Office is responsible for the 
government ol the Island. But so soon as things quiet down and 
the new regime is thoroughly set on foot, the preponderance of 
the opinion of those interested in its trade development, seems 
to favour the Island being placed under the Colonial Office, and 
its government assimilated to chat of a Crown colony. 

The British Government has installed Hamoud as the new Sultan, 
and the only difficulty now will be as to the surrender of Khalid 
by tlic Germans. The fate ol the late Sultan has to be enquired 
into, and should foul play be established and Khalid’s guilt brought 
home to him, he will probably have to pay forfeit with his life. 
But, if he can prove his innocence of any murderous intent, his 
future residence will probably be as a state prisoner in some 
btaiiori of Western India. 

Venezuela, Another volume of doruments relating to the boundary 
question has just been issued by the Foreign Office. It deals 
principally with Sir Robert Schomburgk’s reports on his travels in 
British Guiana. “The general impression received from a perusal 
of the reports is that Sir Robert was a very competent and 
conscientious explorer.” In his time the general complaint of 
the natives was against the cruelty ot Spanish rule, and they gladly 
welcomed, when they could, the substitution of British. But 
these matters do not throw much light on the present political 
situation, and as I have more than once said, if only those 
settlers who have domiciled themselves in what has hitherto 
been accepted as British territory, were allowed to remain under 
our protection other and more far reaching questions might well 
be submitted to arbitration. 

PqU Office and Progress. The annual report of the Post Master 
General has just been published, and is full of interesting matter. 
In 1895, the year under review, 3,000,000,000 letters, post cards 
and postal packets were delivered in the United Kingdom. 
Before the introduction of a uiiif<‘*rm penny postage the number 
of letters carried in 1839, was 82,000,000. In 1840 the number 
went up with a bound to 169,000,000 and there has been a 
steady increase everv year since. Funiing to telegrams, last year 
the number delivered was 78,839,000, an increase of 7,000,000 
on 1894. Another very interesting branch of Post Office work is 
the Savings Bank. The deposits increased by ^8,000,000, and 
the number of accounts by nearly 350,000. These figures indicate 
a marvellous amount of prosperity among the wage oirning class, 
and is a satisfactory proof of iiHfional prosperity. 

Books of the Week. Macmillan have just published an English 
translation ol Professor Ratzcl’s important work on the “ History 
ol Mankind.” The work of translation has been accomplished 
bv Mr. A. j. Butler, and those competent to form an opinion 
say he lias done it well. “Alike by the high authority of its 
original 'author, by the interest and importance of its subject, and 
by the coinpi-ebcnsivc manner in which it is treated, the ‘History 
of Mankind* in its English form is admirably calculated to promote 
the iiitelligenr study of antitropology in this country.” And no 
doubt many of your friends will be glad to have such a work 
rendered acc 'bsible in irs present form. 

A work, with an attractive title for your educated country- 
men, comes from America. “ The Religions of India” must always 
have a special fascination for all thoughtful minds who take an 
iuicrest in our great eastern dependency. Unfortunately, judging 
by the review in the “ Times,” Professor Jastrow of the University 
of Pennsylvania, the Editor, appears to have come very far short 
of what would have been expected from one who writes in a some- 
what bumpfioiis style, and treats with something like contempt 
scholars like Dr. J. Muir, Max Miillcr and indeed apparently 
every one of our gieat names in Indian literature. I enclose 
the full rioticc, for wliicli some day soon you may find space 
in vour paptr. 

Mr. Rudyard- Kipling’s new story “William the Conqueror” 
should have a I^ge sale in India, as the story is based on one of 
^ your periodical fanyncs. It is very highly spoken of as a work 
of extraordinary power and pathos. 

Viiimitulfi 9/ Indian Sfrviee. la the “Times” obituary .of the 


24th instant is the announcement of the death of two members 
of the Indian Civil Service, quite startling in their contrast. The 
one is that of Major Boland, aged 94, the other of Mr. Hugh 
Fox in his 24th year, before he had completed one year of service. 
The former is described as late £. J. C. S. and Indian Civil Service. 
He must have been horn in 1802, and from the description had 
apparently entered the service of the Company as a cadet, and 
subsequently, by influence at Leadenhall Street, been transferred 
to the Civil Service. 

The latter, Mr. Fox, was a personal friend of my own. I saw 
him off to Bombay at Liverpool Street only last November. He 
was attached to the North West and was doing duiV at Lucknow, 
where he fell a victim to typhoid fever on the aoih instant. He 
was a young man in whose future career 1 took a more than 
ordinary interest. An Irishman by birth , he belonged hereditarily 
to the Roman faith. He was educated at the Oratory, Birmingham, 
then under the grand prestige of the late Cardinal Newman, 
The great prize of the school is called the “ Norfolk” prize, 
after the present Duke of Norfolk, who founded it, and who 
was himself a pupil of the Cardinal. Fox carried ofl* that prize, 
and so was head of the school. He had every quality to mak.- 
him popular. Clever without arrogance, lie had all the taking 
gifts of the best of his countrymen. Vivacious, full of talk, 
and eminently good humoured, he, had he been spared, might 
have done good work for the natives of India. But his too 
brief career has left him no opportunity of making his mark, 
and all that is left to his sorrowing parents is the memory of 
a singularly gifted son. 


ONLY A LITTLE AT A TIME. 

There are sound objections to one’s knowing too iniich ahout his own 
body. I HOI going to tell you what they are ; not to.rbiy, but anon. 
To make sure of the«n you will have to watch these aiticies siiaiply m 
the newspapers. Yet we should know a little ; and a fraction of that 
little I will serve up now. Please favour me with your atirntion. 

Right across the middle of the body is a iaige, thin, flat muscle, 
stretched like a cauvis awuiug — the diaphragm. By it yt>ii are divided 
into two large storeys or compartments. Tne opoer one contains the 
heart and lungs, the lower one contains (chirfl)) the stomach, the 
intestines, and the livei. The most paiiifol (iotemal) diseases occur 
downstairs, the least painful upstairs. 

The entire right side of the lower compartment, from the tap down to 
the short ribs, is fliled by life liver which is suspemied to a mere 
point of the diaphragm and shakes about with every movement you 
make. 

Now, from the location of the. liver we have a word used for ages to 
express one of (he most nnimppy conditions a human being can fall 
into— the word hypochondria (often abbreviated ih« wotd 

meaning under the cartilages, 

“For seven years,” writes a correspondent, “ I suffered from com- 
plaint of the liver. I was very bilious, my skin was sallow and dry, 
and the whites of my eyes yellow. I had much pain and weight at 
my right side, and was constantly deptessed and melancholy. It 
seemed to be out of my power to take a hopeful or cheeiful view of 
anything. The eflf*ct of this complaint on the mind was one of the 
aspects of it hardest to bear. 

“ I had lost my iiaiiiral appetite, and ate to support life ; but there 
was no more any genuine lelish fui food or drink. The bad taste m 
my mouth made alt that I took taste bad. Sometimes I would be 
taken sick and throw up all I had eaten; and after a meal, no instter imw 
slender and simole, I w.is troubled with fulness and paio at (he chest. 

1 used many kinds of med'cines and while some of them may have 
relieved me for the moment, none conferred any lasting benefi , and 
I was so«>n as b «d as ever, 

“In Much, 1892, I read in a small book of what Mtbei S-ig"* -i 
Curative Syrup h-id done in cases similar to nme, and wa-. lal'y 
interested in the account given in the book of (be n •line and dtities of 
the liver, and its disorders. I got a bottle of the Ssrup tioiii Boo s’ 
Drug Stores, and after taking it a few days felt quitf like a new iiimp. 
It seemed to correct my stomach and liver and cle r my syiiem of all 
\ and it left me in capital health. Since tbit (irn-««f liave kept 
Mother Seigel's Syup in the house as a f.iinily medu iiie and li.ive 
commended it to all my friends as the best known cine for ailments 
like the one from which I suffered so miserably and so long. You can 
use this statement as you tike. (Signed) John Gent, 59, Coventry Koad, 
Bulwell, Nottingham, March 2i-»t, 1895.” 

“Ill the spring of 1891,” writes anoiner, “I found myself in bad 
health. I had no appetite, and the little I did eat did me no good, 
gave me no strength. I had great pain and w ight a’ the chest and 
right side, and my skin turned sallow and diy. My kidneys also 
acted badly, amt fiom lime to lime I had attacks of giavt i ; and cold, 
clammy, weakening sweats btokr out all over me. Ben g only seven- 
teen years old when the trouble began I was greatly aianned and 
anxious. No doctor w is able to help me. and I continued thus for 
overth-ee year-*. In June, 1894, 1 began to use Mother Seigcl’* 
Syrup and soon felt bettei, lighter, and more cheerful. And by taking 
it a tew weeks longer | recovered my heiilth and strength. Since 
(uen, when 1 have any stomach, liver, or kidney sympioius 1 retort to 
Mother Seigel's Syrup and it never fails to let me I’ight, You can 
pnblisn this letter. (Signed) C. Hanson, 6, New Inn Line, Gloo.c«t«r, 
May 3iBt, 1895." 

Tne sioinach, the liver, and the kidneys are all connected partf PJ 
the fond and digestive system. When disordered (u-aally Ihrougli 
torpidity of the ttutnach) they cripple the body and throw a gloom 
at of uiglu over the mind. On the earliest signs of noytodlg #^8 
jwttb them use Mother Seigei’i Syrup ai ouce. ; 
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Sir George Chesney Memorial 
Committee. 


CHAIRMAN ; 

General Sir Henry W. Norman. 

Members : 

The Marquess of Lansdowne, Field Mar- 
shal Lord Roberts, Mr, George Allen, Colonel 
Sir J. Ardagh, Sir Steiinrt Baylcy, Mr. 
William BIrkwood, Sir Edward Braddon, Rev. 
A. G. Butler, Colonel Sir G. S. Claike, 
General Sir E. Collen. Sir Auckland Colvin, 
Sir Jiiland Danvers, General C. H. Dickens, 
Sir Mortimer Durand, Gf^neral Sir W. Stir- 
ling Hamilton, Captain Hext, R. N., Mr. A. 
P. Howell, Sir W. W. Hunter, Liem-Genl. 
McLeod Innes, General Sir Allen Johnson, 
Sir H. S. King, M. P., Mr. A. Lawrence, 
General Sir R. Low, Sir Alfred Lyall, General 
Sir O. Newmarch, Sir Andrew Scnhle, Field 
Marshal Sir Lintorn Simmons, Field Marshal 
Sir Donald Stewart, General R. Strachey, 
General Sir A. Taylor, Mr. Meredith Town- 
send, Mr. W. C. Unwin, General Sir George 
White and General Sir E. Williams. 



Memorial 

TO THE LATE 

SIR GEORGE CHESNEY, K.C.B., R.E.. M P. 

A Meeting was held, on the 24th April, at the 
Rnyal United Service Institution, of some of 
the friends of the late Sir George Chesney, to 
consider the question of the commemoration 
of his distinguished services as Soldier, 
Administrator, Statesman, and Author. Gen- 
eral Sir Henry Norman presided, and was 
supported by Field Marshals Sif Lintorn 
Simmons and Sir Donald Stewart, and other 
friends of Sir George Chesney. To carry out 
the object of the Meeting, a General 
Committee was formed, which Included the 
gentlemen then present, and in addition, the 
Marquess of Lansdowiie, Field Marshal Lojd 
Roberts, General Sir George White. Sir 
Andrew Scoble, Sir Alfred Lyall, Sir H. S. 
King, Sir W. W. Hunter, Mr. Meredith 
Townsend, General Richard Strachey, Mr. 
William Blackwood, and others. 

The form the Memorial should lake was left 
for the future consideration of the Committee, 
as it would depend on the amount subscribed, 
hot the suggestions tended upwards a bust of 
Sir George for the India Office, and a medal 
for valunhie contributions to Militaiy Litera- 
ture. It was resolved to limit each subscrip- 
tion to a maximum of three guineas. 

Subscriptions will be received by Lieutenant- 
Geiie»al McLeod Inoes, 91, Lexham Gardens, 
Cromwell Road, London, W. 


COMMITTEE FOR INDIA: 

His Exey. General Sir George VVliite, 

V. C, a. C. I. E., IC. 0. B, the Hon’hle Major- 
Gnuprai Sir E. Cnilen, K. C. I.H., Lienienanl- 
General Sir W S. A. Lockhart, K. C D , K C. 
s I., His Exey. Lieutenani-General Sir C. 
Mansfield Clarke, K. C. B., Major-General J. 
Dnncan, Major-General G. E. L. S. Sanford, 
C. B., c. S. 1., Major-General G. de C. Morton, 
C.d , Major-General A. R. Badrnck, C. B., c. S. 1 , 
Brigadier-General W. G. Nicholson, c. B., 
Captain J. Hext, C. L E.. R* N., Colonel 

W. S. S. Bis8et,c.i.B., R. E., Colonel T. Dcaiie. 

♦ » # 

Honorary Secretary : 

Colonel T, Deane, 

Simla. 


Subscriptions will be received, in India, by 
Messrs. King, King & Co., Bombay ; Messrs. 
King, Hamilton & Co ^ Calcutta ; and by the 
Alliance Bank, Simla, and its branches at 
Calcutta, Cawnpore, Agra, Ajmere, Darjeeling, 
Lahore, Murree, Mussoorie, Rawal Piiidi and 
Umballa. Subscriptions are limited to a 
RBtximum of Rs. 3;^ in India. 

By order of the Committee, 

T. Deane, Cg/.« 

Hony. Secy. 

Simla, itth July, 1896. 


S. DAS3EX & CO. 


f 


Manufacturers, Importers, Repairers and 
Tuners of hII sorts of H trmoninms, Organs and 
Pianos, &c., 30, Colootollah Street, Calcutta, 
import materials direct from England and 
guarantee the best workmanship and finish ; 
are the express manufacturers of 
Saraswa/i Fluid : 

Box Harmoniums 3 octaves 3 stops, i set of 
reed, Rs. 35 ; 3 octaves, best quality, Rs. 40 ; 
3 octaves 4 stops, 2 sets of reed, Rs. 75. 

Organs, Folding Harmoniiuns, Table Har- 
moniums, &c., always ready for sale ; orders 
executed promptly. 



Music for the Million! 
BEEOHAM’S 

MUSIC PORTFOLIO. 

We beg to announce that a further 
supply of these has come to hand, and 
intending purchasers are recommended 
to apply 

Without any Delay 

as, owing to the rapidly increasing po- 
pularity of the collection, it is probable 
that the stock will be promptly sold off. 

The Portfolio, as already announced, 
contains 

240 of the most popular Songs and 
Airs of the day 

equally divided into 8 volumes and the 
price for the complete series is 

RB. 1-8. 

Postage and V.V.P. charges extra. 

This is below cost and not a tenth of 
the real value. Single volumes can no 
longer be supplied. 

APPLY TO 

G. ATHERTON 4 CO., 

3, New China Bazar-street, 

Sole Agents for 

THOMAS BEBOHAM, St. Helens, 
Lancashire, 

PROPRIETOR OF 

BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


TEXT BOOKS IN ENGLISH. 

By saraoa prasao banerjee. 

ENGLISH PREPARATORY 
COURSE 

For ird Class. 

INDIA READERS NO. 8 

For 4ih Class. 

The above are approved by the Central 
Text-Book Cmnmiitee. 

INDIA READERS NO. 2 

For sth Class. 

INDIA READERS NO. t 

For 6th Class. 

These books arc of remarkably simple style 
and quite suited to Indian students. 

Our, Prire 14 annas. 

SPECIMEN PAPEBS AND ANSWERS 

On the English Entrance Course fur 1897. 
To be had of 

S. K. LAHIRI & Co., 

College Square, Calcutta. 


Publishiii on ike i6th SipUmber^ i8gs 
Price : 

C ish R<«. 5. P Htage, &C. An*. 4 * 
V. P. P. R«. 5 Annas 6 . Credit Rs. 6 . 


AM INDIAN .JOURNALIST : 

Life, Letterx and Oorrdspeadence 

OK 

Dr. SAMBHU 0 MJOSSRJXE, 

iale Ediior of “ Reis and Rayysi^ 

BY 

F. H. SKRINE, I.C.S., 

(Collector of Custom-t. C ilniti i, now Off< 
Commissioner, Chittagong Division.) 

The Volume, iimfor n with Mnokerjee’s 
1 ravels and Vom^es in Ben^il^ consists of 
mote than 500 pigf^sami contains 
PORTRAIT OF THE DOCTOR. 

DEDICAITON (To Sir W. W. Hunter.) 

HLS LIFE STORY. 

CORRESPONDENCE OF DR. S. C. MOOKERJEE. 
Letters 

to, front Ardagh, Col. Sir J.C., 
to Atkinson the late Mr. B.P.T., C.S. 
to Banerjee, Babn Jyotisb Chunder, 
from Banerjee, thel ale Revd. Dr, K, M. 
to Banerjee, Babu Sarodaprasad. 
from Bell, the late Major Evans, 
from Bhaddaur, Chief of. 
to Binaya Krishna, Raja, 
to Cbrlii, Rai Bahadur Ananda. 

to Chaiterjee, Mr. K. M. 

from Clarke, Mr. 
from, to Colvin, Sir Auckland, 
to, from Duffermand Ava, the Marquis oi. 
from Evans, the Hon’hle Sir Griffiih H.P. 
to Ganguli, Babu Kisan Mohan, 
to Ghose, Babu Nabn Kissen. 

to Ghosh, B^ibu Kali Prusanna. 

to Graham, Mr. W. 

from Griffin, Sir Lepel. 
from Guha, Babu Saroda KanU 
to Hall, Dr. Fits Edward, 
from Hume,. Mr. Allan O. 
from Hunter, S»r W. W. 
to Jenkins, Mr. Edward, 
to Jnng, the late Nawab Sir Salar. 
to Kuighi, Mr. Paul, 

from Knight, the late Mr. Robert, 
from Lansdowne, the M*irqnis of. 
to Law, Kninar Knstodas. 
to Lyon, Mr. Percy C. 

to M ihomed, Motilvi Syed. 

to Mallik, Mr. H. C. 

to Marsion, Miss Ann. 

from Mehta, Mr. R. D. 
to Mura, ihc late R.ij.a Dr. R ijendralala. 
to Mnokerjee, late Rija Dakiiiriaranjain 
from Mnokerjee, Mr. J. C. 
from M’Neil, Professor H. (San Francisco), 
to, from Miirsiiidabad, the Nawab B iha- 
door of. 

from N iyaraina, M ihativahopadliya M. C. 
from Osborn, the I tie Colonel Robert D. 
to Rao, Mr. G. Venkata Appa. 

to R io, the late Sir V. M idliava. 
to Rittigan, Sir William H. 

from Rosebery, E irl of. 
to, from Roiiiled'e, Mr. James, 

from Rnsseil, Sir VV. H. 
to Row, Mr. G Syaniala. 

to Sastri, the Hon'ble A. Sashiah. 

to Sinha, Babu Braluri uianda. 

from Sircar, Dr. Maheiidr.ilal. 
from Stanley, Lord, of Aiderley. 
from, to Townsend, Mr. Meredith, 
to Underwood, Captain T. 0 -. 

to, from Vami)dry, Professor Arininiiis. 
to Veiicataram ini'ih, Mr. G. 

to Vizianagram, M iharaja of. 

to, from Wallace, Sir Donald Mackenzie, 
to Wiiod- Mason, the late Professor J. 
LETTERS(& TELEGRAMS) OF CONDOLENCE, from 
Abdus Subball, Moulvi A. K. M. 

Ameer Hossetii, Hon’ble Nawab Syed. 
Ardagh, Colonel Sir J C. 

Banerjee, Babu M inmathanath. 

Banerjee, Rai Bahadur, Sliib Chunder.. 
B 4 irtb,.M. A. 

Belchainbers, Mr. R. 

Deb, Babu Manahar. 

Dutt, Mr. Ov C. 

DiHt, Babu Prosaddoss. 

Elgin, Lord. 

Gbofc, Babu Karendca K- 
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Ghrtsh/Bibii Ktli PrasanRa. 

GrahJim, Mr. William. 

Hall, Dr. Fit* Edward. 

Harid is Vili iridis Desai, the late Dewan. 

Iyer, Mr. A. KriHhnaswami, 

Lambert, Sir John. 

Mahomed, Motilvi Sycd. 

Mitra, Mr. B. C. 

Muter, B ibii S'dheshiir. 

Mookerjee, Riji Peary M »li to. 

Mookerjee, B ibii Sorendn N ith. 

Morshidibad, the N iwab Babadoor of. 

Routledi^e, Mr. James. 

Roy, Babu E. C. 

Roy, B tbn Sarat Chtinder. 

Saiiyal, Babu Dinabuiidho. 

Savitri Library. 

Tippera, the Bara Thakor of. 

V.imb^ry, Professor Armimus. 

ViziaiiatTram, the Maharaja of. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

After paying the expenses of the publication, 
the surplus will be placed wholly at the dis- 
posal of the family of the decea*ied man of 
letters. 

Orders to be made to the Business M tnaR- 
er, “An Indian Journalist,” at the Bee 
Press, I. Uclco(tr Duit’s Lane, Wellington 
Street, Calcutta. 

OPINION ON THE BOOK. 

It is a most interesting recoid or the life of 
a remarkable man. — Mr. H. B ibington Smith, 
private Secretary to the Viceroy, 5ih October 
1895. 

Dr. Mookerjee was a famous letter-writer, 
and there is a breezy freshness and originality 
about his correspondence winch nrike it 
very interesting reading. — Sir Alfred W. Corft, 
K.Cl.B., Director of Public Instuction, Bengal, 
26th September, 1895. 

It is not that amid the pressure of harassing 
official duties an English Civilian can find 
either time or opportunity to p ly so gr.iceful 
a tribute to the memory of a native personality 
as F. H. Skrine has done in his biography of 
the late Dr. Sanibint Chunder Mookerjee, the 
well-known Bengal journalist (Calcutta : 
Thacker, Spink and Co.) ; nor are there many 
who are more worthv of being thus honoured 
than the late Editor of Rei^ and Rayyet. 

VVe may at any rate cordially agree with Mr. 
Skrine that the story of Mookerjee’s life, with 
all its lights and shadows, is pregnant with 
lessons for those who desire to know the real 
India. 

No weekly paoer, Mr. Skrine tells ns, not 
even the Hindoo Patriot^ in its palmiest days 
under Kristodas P il, enjoyed a degree of in- 
fluence ill any w.iy approaching that winch was 
soon attained by Reis and Rayyet, 

A man of large heart and great qualiti- 
es, his death from pneunioriia in the early 
spring in the last year w is a distinct and 
heavy loss to Indian jounnlism, an«l it w is 
an admirable idea on Mr. .Skrine’.s part to put 
his Life and L»*tters upon re«:orH.— The Times 
of Indiiiy (Bombay) September 5p, 1895. 

It is raieiy that the life of an Indian journal- 
ist becomes worthy of public itmii ; it is more 
rarely still that such a life comes to ne written 
by an Anglo-Indian and a member of the 
Indian Civil Service. Bur, it has come to 
pass that in the land of the Bengali R ibus, 
the life oY at least one mm nnong Indian 
journalists has be^n consid^refl worthy of 
b*ing wtitten by an Eugiisinnan.-^The 
Madras Standard^ (Madras) Septemoer 30, 

1895. 

The late Editor of Reis and Rayyet was a 
profound siudent and an acconipiisiied wiiter, 
who has left his mark on Indian joiirmJism. 
In that he has found a Civilian like Mr. 
Skrine to recoid the story of his life he is 
more fortunate than the great Rnsrudas Pal 
himself.-~The Trtbune^ (Lihnre) October 2, 

1895. 

The career of “An Indian Journalist” as 
described by F. H. Ski me of tne Indian Civil 
Service is exceedingly interesting. 

Mookerjee’s letters are nnivels of pure dic- 
tion which is heightened by h's nervous style. 

The life has been told by Mr. Ski me in a very 
pleasant manner and winch should make it po- 
Diilaf not only witii Beng atis but with ail tiiose 
who are able to appreci iie merit unmarred by 
ostentation and ^imestnesi unspoiled by 
harshness. —The MUkammtuian^ (Madras) Oct. 
Si i«95 


The work leaves nothing to be desired either 
in the way of co npleteaess, impartiality, or 
lifelike portrayal of character. 

Mr. Skrine deals with his interesting subject 
with the unfailing instinct of the biographer. 
Every side of D*. Mooketjee's complex 
ch'ir.icter is treated with sympathy tempered 
by discrimination. 

Mr. Skrine’s narrative certainly impresses 
one with the individuality of a reniirkauie man. 

Mooketjee's own letters show that lie had 
nut only acquired a command of clear and 
flexible English but that he had also assimi- 
lated that sturdy independence of thought 
and character which is supposed to be a pecu- 
liar possession of natives of Great Britain. 
His reading and the stores of his general in- 
formation appear to have been, considering 
his opportunities, little less than marvellous. 

One of the first to express his condolence 
with the family of the deceased writer was the 
present Viceroy, Lord Elgin. Mookerjee ap- 
pears to have won the aflection not only of 
the dignitaries with whom he came in contaci, 
but also of those in low estate. 

The impression left upon the mind upon 
laying down the book is that of a good and 
able man whose career has been graphically 
portrayed.— The Englishman^ (Calcutta) Oc- 
tober IS, 1895. 
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THE MAHAPRASTHANIKA PARVA OF THE 
MAHABHARATA. 

“THE GREAT JOURNEY.” 

[Concludid from page 446^] 

“And Arjiiiia heard, 

Weepinj; in see them fall ; and that stout son 
•• Of Pandu, that destroyer of his foes, 

That Prince, who drove through crimson waves of war. 
In old days, with his chariot-steeds of milk. 

He, the arch-hero, sank I Beholding this,— 

The yielding of that soul unconquerable. 

Fearless, divine, from Sakru’s self derived, 

Arjuna’s,— Bliima cried aloud : ‘O king ! 

This man was surely peifect. Never once. 

Not even in slumber when the lips are loosed. 

Spake he one word that was not true as truth. 

Ah, heart of gold, why art thou broke ? O King ! 
Whence falleth he ?’ 

“And Yudhisthira said. 

Not pausing : ‘Once he lied, a lordly lie ! 

He bragged— our brother— that a single day 
Should see him utterly consume, alone, 

All those his enemies,— whi^h could not be. 

Yet from a great heart sprang the unmeasured speech. 
Hiiwbeit a finished hero should not shame 
Himself 111 such wise, nor his enemy, 

If he will faultless fight and blameless die : 

This was Arjuna’s sin. Follow thou me !’ 

“ So the king still went on. But Bhima next 
Fainted, an^ stayed upon the way, and sank ; 

Bur, sinking, ciied behind the steadfast prince : 

‘Ah, brother, see ! I die ! Look upon me, 

Thy well-belovdd ! Whciefore falter I, 

Who strove to stand ?’ 

“And Yudhisthira said : 

‘ Moie than was well the goodly things of earth 
Pleased thee, my pleasant brother ! Light the offence, 
And large tliy spirit ; but the o’ei'fed soul 
Plumed Itself over otlicr-s. Piiiha’s snn, 

For this tiiou fullest, who so near didst gam.' 

“ Thenceforth alone the long-armed monarch strode, 

Not looking back, — nay I not for Bhima’s sake — 

But walking with his face set for the Mount 
And the hound followed him,— only the iinuiid. 

“ After the deathly sands, the Mount ! and, In ! 

S ikra shone forth,— the G'hI,— filling the earth 
And heavens with thunder of his chariot-wheels. 

‘ Ascend,* he said, ‘ with me, Prithu’s great sou I' 

But Yudhisthira answered, sure at heart 
For those his kinsfolk, fallen on the way : 


j ‘O Thousand eyed, O Lord of all the gods, 

I Give that my brothers come with me, who fell I 

j Not without them is Swarga sweet to me. 

She too, the dear and kind and queenly, — she 
Whose perfect virtue Paradise must crown,— 

Grant her to come with ns I Dost thou grant this ?' 

I “The God replied ; ‘In heaven thou shalt see 

i Thy kinsmen and the queen— these will attain— 

! And Krishna. Grieve no longer for thy dead, 

1 Thou chief of men 1 their mortal covering stripped, 

They have their places ; but to thee the gods 
Allot an unknown grace : thou shalt go up 
Living and in thy form to the immortal homes.' 

“ But the king answered : ‘O thou Wisest One, 

Who know'st what was, and is, and is to be. 

Still one more grace ! This hound hath ate with me. 
Followed me, loved me : must I leave him now 

j “ ‘Monarch,’ spake Indra, ‘thou art now as we,— 

j Deathless, divine ; thou art become a god ; 

I Glory and power and gifts celestial, 

Aod all the j-iys of heaven are thine for aye : 

What hath a beast with these } Leave here thy hound.’ 

“ Y«*t Yudhisthira answered : ‘O Most High, 

0 Thousand -eyed and Wisest ! can it be 
That one exalted should seem pitiless ? 

Nay, let me lose such glory : for its sake 

1 cannot leave one living thing I loved.’ 

“Then sternly Indra spike : ‘He is unclean, 

Aod into SwaigH such shall enter not. 

The Kiodhavasha gods destroy the fruits 
Of sacrifice, if dogs defile the fire. 

Bcihink thee, Diiarinaraj, quit now this beast ! 

That winch is seemly is not hard of heart.’ 

“Still he replied : ‘ ’T is writien that to spurn 
A supp.iant equals in offence to slay 
A twire-born ; wherefore, of)t for Swarga’s bliSS 
Quit I, Maheiidr.t, this poji rlmgiug dog, — 

So without any hope or fiiend save me, 

So wistful, fawning for iny faithfulness. 

So agonized to die, unless I help 

Who among men was called steadfast and just.' 

“ Quoth Indra : ‘ Nay I the altar-fiame is foul 
Where a dog passeth ; angry angels sweep 
The a.scending smoke aside, and all the fruits 
Of oflering, and the merit of the prayer 
Of him whom a hound toucheth. Leave it here ! 

He that will enter heaven must enter pure. 

Why did’st thou quit thy brethren on the way. 

And Krishna, and the dear-loved Draupadi, 
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Attaining!, fiim and glorinim, to this Mount 
Through perfect deeds, to linger for a brute ? 

Hath Yudhishlhira vanquished self, to melt 
With one poor passion at the Door of bliss? 

S'ay’st thou for this, who did*st not stay for them,— 
Draupadi, Bhiina ?’ 

" But the king yet spake : 

*’Tis known that none can hurt or help the dead. 

They, the delightful ones, who sank and died, 

Following my footsteps, could not live again 
Though I h.'id turned, — therefore I did not turn; 

But could help profit, I had turned to help. 

There be four sins, O Sakra, grievous sins ; 

The first is m. iking suppliants despair, 

The second is to slay a nursing wife, 

The third is spoiling Brahmans' goods by force, 

The fourth is injuring an ancient friend. 

These four I deem but equal to one sin, 

If one, in coming forth from woe to weal. 

Abandon any meanest comrade then.’ 

“ Straight as he «pake, brightly great Indra smiled ; 
Vanished the hound, and in its stead stood there 
The Lord of Death and Justice, Dharma's self ! 

Sweet were the words which fell from those dread lips, 
Precious the lovely praise : *0 thon true king, 

Thou that dost bring to harvest the good seed 
Of Pandu's righteousness ; thou that hast ruth 
As he before, on all which lives I — 0 Son, 

I tried thee in the Dwaita wood, what time 
They smote thy brothers, bringing water ; then 
Thou prayed’st for Nakula's life— tender and just — 

Not Bhima’s nor Aijuna's, true to both, 

To Mndri as to Knnti, to both queens. 

Hear thou my word ! Because th(»u didst not mount 
This car divine, lest the poor hound he shent 
Who looked to thee, lo ! there is none in heaven 
Shall sit above thee, King 1 — Bharata’s son, 

Enter thou now to the eternal joys, 

Living and in thy form. Justice and Love 

Welcome thee, Monarch ! thou shalt throne with them I’ 

“Thereat those mightiest gods, inglorious train, 
Mahendra, Dharma,— with bright retinue 
Of Maruls, Saints, Aswiii.KnmarHs, Nats, 

Suirits and angeU,— bore the king aloft, 

The thundering chariot first, and after it 
Those airy-ninving Presences. S»*rene, 

Clad in great gfoiy, potent wonderful. 

They glide at will,— at will ili^y know and see, 

At wish their wills .ire wrought ; for ih^se are pure. 
Passionless, hallowed, peiferr, fiee of earth. 

In snrh ce'nsii.tl inid t the Kiini king 

Soared npw ud, and a sweet light filled the sky 
And fell on earth, cast hy his face and form, 

Transfigured as i.e rose ; and there was heard 
The voice of Narad, — it is he who sings, 

Sitting in lie.iven, the dee Is that gtrod men do 
In all the qu uteis, — N irarl, chief of bards, 

Narad the wise, who latideth purity, — 

So cried he : *Thou ait lisen, Knru king, 

Whose greatness is above all royal saints. 

Hail, son of Pandn 1 like to thee is none 
Now or before among the sons of men, 

Whose fame hath filled the three wide worlds, who coJll^sl 
Bearing lliy ruorial body, which doth shine 
With radiance as a god’s.' 


“The glad king heard 

NaracHs loud praise ; he saw the immortal gods,— 
Dharma, Mahendra ; and dead chiefs and saints, 
Known upon earth, in blessed heaven he saw, 

But only thdke. ' I do desire,’ he said, 
^Thauegionibe it/)C the. Bleit as this^ 


Or of the Sorrowful some otherwhere, 

Where my dear brothers are, and Draupadi. 
r cannot stay elsewhere 1 I see them not 1 ' 

“ Then answer made Purandara, the God ; 

* 0 thou compassionate and noblest one, 

Rest in the pleasures which thy deeds have gained. 
Huw, being as are the gods, canst thou live bound 
By mortal chains? Tiinn art become of us, 

Who live above hatred and love, in bliss 
Pinnacled, safe, supreme. Sun of thy race,^ 

Thy brothers cannot reach where thou hast climbed 1 
Most glorious lord of men, let not thy peace 
Be touched by stir of earth ! Look I this is heaven. 
See where the saints sit, and the h ippy souls, 
Siddhasand angels, and the gods who live 
Forever and forever.’ 


“ ‘ King of gods,' 

Spake Yu'ihishthira, ' but I will not live 
A little space without those souls 1 loved. 

O Slayer of the demons I let me go 
Where Bhima and my brothers are, and sh*, 

My Draupadi, the princess with the face 
Softer and darker than the Kihat*bnd, 

And soul as sweet as are its odours. Lo 1 
Where they have gone, there will I surely g " 

Edwin Arnold. 

— International Review. 


WEEKLYANA. 


Miss Barbara Reid, of Barra’,. Aberdeenshire, the youngest daughter 
of Sir John Reid, fifth baronet, of Barra (whose title became extinct 
about ten years ago), by his wife Barbara, daughter of Thomas Li- 
vingstone, M D., of Dnwiiy Hiil^, Aberdeenshire, a member of the 
same family with Dr. David Livingstone, the African explorer and 
missionary, has just died at her residence in Eardley Crescent, Ken- 
sington, within a few weeks of attaining; her looih year. 

• 

• • 

The American papers report the death, in the Connecticut valley, nf 
a woman who had lived to the age of 105 years and four months, 
having retained her mental and physical activity to the time of her 
death. She remembered the funeial of Washington. 

t 

• * 

The following epitaph is from a tomh in Exeter Cathedral 
“ H'*re lies the body of Captain Tolly, 

Aged one hnodied and nine years fully ; 

Anil threescore years before as Mayor, 

The sword of this city he did bear. 

Nine of his wives do with him lie, 

So shall the tenth when she doth die.” 

• • 

It is proposed to establish a number of stations for seismologica) 
observations thionghont the world. Starting from Japan, where there 
is H complete system for studying earthquakes, the stations will be at 
.Shanghai, Hong-Kong, Calcutta, Sydney, Rome,* Tacubaya (Maxico), 
Fo*t N itnl, Cape of Good Hope, Santiago (Chili), and Rio Janeiro, 
with a central station at Strassburg. 

Spitzbergen will be visited by many explorers this year. The Andree 
expedition will be followed by a German steamer from Hamburg which 
will reach in time to see the baloon start. A Norwegian steamship 
company will run steamers regularly to Eis Fiord. Mr, J. Russel 
Jeaflfreson, of the Geographical Society, will explore the interior of the 
Western Island, and, if the ice will permit, try to visit tlio islands be- 
tween Spiuhergen and Franz Josef Lend. Another EngtisH expedi- 
tion, with Mr. Trevor Battye, who explored Colgner, has started for 
Spitsbergen. The relieving vessel for the Jacksoo*Harmsworth expedi- 
tion, the steam yacht Windward, hat just started for Fraox Jtftef tand> 
vIiIl provitioat and iledgotv 
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A SLICE of cominoii onion rubbed, it is said, on the ^pot is a certain 
cure f»r a wasp sting4 If the sting be in the throat or mouth, uii 
onion is to be slowly chewed and swallowed. 

We read in an American paper : 

“Tne foulest blot on the history of Japan in. modern times is the 
murder of the Koiean queen. If the plot had been concocted by 
Turks or Chinese, the horror of the civilized world would not have 
been so great, for of these degenerate and cruel oriental races humHiie 
sentiments and honorable practices are not expected. But J tpan 
seeks to be regarded as civilized. She claims and in some cases has 
won the light to try foreigners accused of crime by her own couits, 
instead of luroing them over to the consular courts of their own naMoii, 
iis seini'Civilized peoples are obliged to do. Rot Japanese officers 
cruised the queen of Korea to be hacked to death with swords, after 
which her dead body was carried into the garden, covered with kero- 
sene and burned. If the Japanese government glosses <iver this 
iuiiitnian outrage, if it does not punish to the utmost those who per- 
petrated it, then no foreigners can feel seciKC in J ipan. The sympa- 
thies of the nations will be witlidiawn from Japan and will be with 
Russia, even should she endeavor to gain a protectorate over Korea. 
Japan’s future is involved in the .swif', complete punisliiueiit of the 
wietches who murdered the queen of Korea.” 

With this paper, every Oiiental Prince is a despot and does not 
deserve to reign long. It remarks : Th^ late shah of Peisia reigned 
48 years, which is a long tim- for an oriental despot to hold office 
before being assassinated.” Rspubiican government is no piotection 
against assassination of in heads. This crime ii now more coiiiiiioii 
ill civilized Europe and America than in barbarous Asia. 

• • 

In the same number of the same paper we also read : ” Weyler’s plan 
of ending the rebellion is not complicated. It is to kill all the Cubans 
he can get his hands on, combatants or non-combatants, and keep 
at it till they are exterminated.” Such is the rehiied system of warfare 
of the West— to kill the natives and lid the country of its bar- 
barism, to improve an unrefined people out of their home and country. 

• 

• • 

The* Philadelphia Press” remarks — 

‘‘Great Britain’s Venezuelan ‘Blue B lok ’ is rightly named. The 
most recent exposures of its inaccuracies and studied falsifications 
are enough to make any self respecting Englishmin feel bine ovei 
prospects of his country’s success based on its misshapen contents.” 

• 

• • 

The MifCiintile and Financial Timet of New York and Chicago cal- 
culates that if Colonel North, the nitrate king, had lived 8o years 
instead of only 54, and his phenomenal financial success had conti- 
nued up to that time, he would have been worth no less than 
$1,000,000,000. America is already rich in billionaires without the 
suppositious one. That paper also remarks that fifty millionaires 
like the late Baron de Hirsch would solve the problem of abolishing 
poverty. 

The Rothschilds recently bought a quarter interest in the Anaconda 
^-opper Company for $7,500,000. They have taken another quarter 
fui $10,000,000. 

• 

• • 

Ir IS reported that a cousin of the Duke of Montrose, a nobleman in 
his own right and a lineal descend «nt of Robert Brure, Sir Robert 
James Stuart Graliaiii, IS a humble clerk in Brooklyn. His is the dig- 
mty of labour. 

• 

• • 

I r has now become possible to obtain complete pictures of the inter- 
n il organs, as regards their situation, size and mechanism, by means of 
fl'iMresceiit screens of X rays. Snch is the hope of Dr. Lewy expressed 
the Berlin Physiological Society. Pmfessor Griimm ich observed 
oiiaqne «pi»is in the lungs of a man who suffered imm consumption 
and hsemorrhage. Tlie lungs being transparent to the X rays, the 
*‘'«sifi-d tuberciilons parts were visible. In another patient, the black 
I lies in the arteries showed the points of ostificatimi. 

0 

0 • 

^ ROM the Biitish Boat'd of Trade’s report on coal, il appears that, 
1894, the United Kingdom pioduced 188,277,000 tons, Germany 
76,741,000, France 26,964,000, Belgium 20,534,000, Austria 9,573000, 
(1893) 3.371, <ioOt and the United States 152,448,000 tons. 
Of lie British pnsseisinns, Canada produced between 3 and 4 mil- 
”ni tons and in addition imported about half her total cosump- 
tion, principally from the United States. New Smith Wales yielded 
about 3}f miJJiou loai, New Zslaod 500,000 tons, British India 


2,821,00010111 and N ital 141,000 tons. The countries which import 
ninre than export coal were Russia, Sweeden, France, Spain, Italy 
and Anstria-Hungary. Canadi, Victoria, Queensland, Tasmania, 
New Z*alaiid, the C ip**, India and all the minor British COlooicSi 
':xcepting L tbiian-Buriieo, come under the same categoiy 

0 

0 • 

Sleeping ascetics are being exiiibiied at Buda Pesth. The three per- 
forming men are from twenty-tliree to twenty-eight years of age and 
are weil developed. They had shewn their feats at London, in the 
Royal Aquarium. Tney can sleep fiom eight to thiity days con- 
tinuously, without any food or dunk. While sleeping, their pulse 
fell from 70 to 60 beats, and the respiration from 18 to 3 per minute. 
The temperatuie of the body also came down from 99 5'* to 96'6*. 

#*# 

Mr. T. Ruddiman Johnston, of London, has prepared plans fora 
globe of double the size of that exhibited at the Pans Exposition of 
1889 It will hive a diameter of 84 feet, with scale of Smiles to 
the inch, lo it a city having 5,000 inhabitants or less will be shown. 
There will be a spiral gallery luiuiing round the globe for easy 
observation. 

• • 

Mrs. Janet Hamilton, alighting fioma’biisat Showland’s Cross, and 
going along the road, was knocked down by a bicycle ridden by Ber- 
nard Clark, an excise m.in, sostaming injuries, both external and inter- 
nal. She then sued him foi damages, and got a decree for j( 8 o 

and costs. In making his oider, Stienff Spent said : 

“‘This is the first action of the kind in the court, ihongh he feared it 
would not be the last. A bicycle most be treated in piripam with a 
horse veliicle. Tlie ritigiiig of a bell by a cyclist gave 110 right to run 
down any person who might be mi the way. Wnen a bicyclist was in 
such a busy ihoronghfaie he should have had his bicycle under such con- 
trol as lo be able to stop it at a moment’s notice. In crowded thorough- 
fares, when, moreovei trams and buses are added to the complication, 
bicyclists would do well to dismouni, but, if they did noi, they were 
bound 10 have their bicycles under such control as lo be able 10 draw 
them up at a moment’s notice. Tney must be held accountable for 
luiiniiig down meinbeis of the public unless there were exceptional 
pointing to the tespoiisibility of the persons injured.” 


NOTES & LEADERETTES. 

OUli OWiV NEU\S 
& 

THE WEEKS TELEtillAMS IN BRIEF, WITH 
OCCASION.^L COMMENTS. 

In view of ti e giaviiy of the situation, three additional Italian waiships 
started on the i8th for Tuikisli waters. The Itmes stales that the 
Russian fleet at Sebastopol has been placed on a wai fooling and has 
embarked three batialmns of mfaoiry, who will go to the Bosphorus 
if a telegram from the Russian Ambassador at Coiisianimople orders 
such a step. 

Confessions made by the conspirators arre«;fed at Scuiaii, led to the 
discoveiy <»f a formidable dep6' of bombs at Pera. 


A SECOND letter on the Anneniaii question fiom Lord Rosebery says 
that he is iin.ible to agree that G<eai Butaiii mighr depose the Sultan 
m view of Russia’s resolve to oppose ihr* sepaiaie action of any 
p.iwer. Tne G'lvernm^ui, he adds, is donbiiess doing eveiylhing not 
involving E'lrcipeaii war to pul an end to ihe present detestable 
in Tinkey. The series of meeimgs to he held in all the great 
towns of Great B'ltam on the Armenian quesiion, opened on the i8th 
at Birinmghain and Nottingham, where siiong sp<H*ches were made 
demanding the intcrvcnlion of the R-uish Givennneut in Turkey. 
Lord George Haniilloo, replying lo the resolution urging British ini- 
tiative ill Armenia, strongly deprecated isolaich action. The lone of 
the majority of the papers is more moderate m discussing the Armenian 
questiun, and the journals demecate undue p'essme being brought 
to bear on the Governmeni. Tne Fif^aro publishes a stirring appeal 
from Mr. Gladstone to the French people on behalf of the Armenians 
and denouncing the infamy of the Sultan. Mr. Gladstone received an 
immense ovation at the Liverpool meeting on the 24th, and spoke for 
one hour and twenty minutes in a ringing, clear voice. He pointed 
out that the movement was not a crusade against Mohainedanism nor 
universal coodeinnation of the Moslems of the Turkish Empire, god 
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that if the Armenians vrere Moslems nr Hindus they would have the 
same claim to nntish sympathies, ns (he movement was a purely hti* 
manitarian one. He urged that the first stepnf the Government should 
Ur to break off relations with Tuikcy. The Liberal papers approve 
of Mr. Gladstone's remarks The Conservative papers deprecate iso» 
lated action. The Times says that at least two Powers would not 
tolerate the coercion of Turkey. 


Baron BANPrv, speaking in the Hungarian Diet, said that Austria 
and Russia had agreed to a pacific policy, and would maintain the status 
qU 9 in EaMern Europe. 


The Sirdar, Sir Herbert Kitchener, occupied Kerma at daybreak on 
September 18, without opposition. The enemy retired to the west 
bank of the river at Hafir, and were shelled by the Egyptians from 
the cast bank, enabling three gunboats to proceed to Dongol.a. The 
Dervishes lost heavily, and their steamer was sunk. Bishara, the 
Commander of Malidists, was seriously wounded. The Dervishes 
abandoned the bnik of their munitions and a great store of grain at 
Hafir. A letter from Sirdar Sir H. Kitchener offered pardon to Wad 
Bishera and his followers if they surrendered. The whole expedition 
advanced on Dongnla on the 2ist, The Dervishes fled on the approach 
of the Egyptians. Many of the Emirs surrendered. The Egyptian 
flag has been hoisted over the city. Nine hundred prisoners were 
raptured at Dongnla, besides six guns and large quantities of dales. 
The gun boats and Cavalry are pursuing the Dervishes, who fled 
in a southerly direction, immediately the Egyptian Army came in 
sight. 

The French and Russian press disparage the success of the Nile 
Expedition while reminding Great Britain that the Egyptian question 
remains to be settled. The Timet says that the refusal of France to 
permit the use of the Egyptian funds in the Nile expedition has re- 
sulted in economies involving such hardships on the officers and 
troops that it is Britain’s duty to assist monetarily. 


Another conference hat been held at the Motoppo Hilts between 
the leading Chiefs and Messrs. C irriogtnn and Rhodes. The Chiefs 
have submitted and agreed to settle in the open. 


The rebellion in Mashonaland is collapsing, similarly to that in 
Mnlabeleland. 


It is as useless for me to attempt to indicate, as it is impossible 
for you to realise ail that this event must mean to the Queen, and 
1 confess that the feeling thnt is uppermost in my mind is, how 
unapproachable, how isolated, if I may say so, how lonely her pusiiioH 
is. F^w of us can look back over sixty years. Sixty years ago 
Miss. Ed^n was writing her most interesting diaries, and the whole 
society of Simla, I believe, consisted of not more than 150 persons. 
Few, if any, can look hack to 60 years of public duty, none to 60 years 
in a station on which the eyes of the whole world are fixed. To take 
hut one of the incideiual consequences of this long period, what 
must it mean to one so placed, and that one a woman, to feel, as 
she looks back on the past, that of the counsellors in whom she 
learoed in her youth to (nisi, not one remains to her, nay more ; 
that successive generations of her servants have passed away, until, 
if 1 may he permitted an illiistration (hat brings the fact home to 
me, she entrusts the high office of her representaiive in her Indian Em- 
pire to one on whom in his cradle she bestowed her name when already 
she had been seated twelve years iipnii her throne ? I cannot but think 
that, if not to-day, there must have been moments in the past, when 
this feeling of loneliness must have been present with terrible force, 
but I also venture to hope that it has always been accompanied by the 
best antidote in the consciousness of the love and devotion of every one 
of her subjects. 

It is a devotion for which we can claim no credit. It has been fairly 
and honestly earned. It may be that in the line of her progenitors 
there have been Sovereigns as renowned as Queen Victoria, though I 
hesitate to affirm it. tt may he that there have been those who added 
as largely to the power and influence of the nation, though it is hard 
to believe it of the Sovereign who is the first of her race to wear the 
Imperial Crown of India ns well as the Royal Crown of Britain, but I 
assert ahsointely and unaffectedly and without fear of challenge that 
none will live longer in the affectionate remembrance of her people. 
Every inch a Queen, and hearing the burden of Royalty, as few have 
ever borne it, It IS known to all that her dignity has never checked 
the ready flow of that womanly sympathy which has so constantly 
ministered to the afflictions of her subjects of eveiy degree in every 
part of her wide dominions. Th.at alone, even if *i stood alone, would, 
I think, justify my intervention this evening, and our claim to a loving 
interest in all that concerns Her Majesty. That alone, taken with all 
it embraces and implies, justifies me on this occasion when I give yrm 
the old familiar toast in the old familiar formula, to ask you in allow 
the chord in your hearts, which I believe this toast always loucheH, to 
vibrate yet more strongly, and your lips to murmur with a fuller, wider 
and deeper significance than usual the well-known prayer 'God Save 
the Queen.’ ” 

Yesterday, after consultation with the heads of representative Assn, 
ciations, the Sheriff of Cnlcntia despatched the following telegram to 
the Private Secrct.ary to Her M *jesty : “The ciiisena of Calcutta 
loyally offer to Her Majesty the Queen-Empress their respectful and 
affectionate congratulations upon her glorious reign having exceeded 
in duration that of any British Sovereign." The reply received runs : 
“Queen-Empress thanks the cUixeni of Calcutta for their kind and 
loynl congratulations." 


Russia and Japan have agreed to a joint protectorate over Corea, 
#hich the Japanese will now evacuate. 


A QUANTITY of arms, bombs and Japanese flags have been dis- 
covered at Taal, in the Philippines. 


The leading members of the new Japanese Ministry are : Count 
Mamikata, Premier and Finance Minister, V'sronnt Takashitna, 
Minister of War, and Count Okuina, Minister of Foreign Aflairs. 


Thb Tsar and Tsarina arrived at Baimnral on September 23 in com- 
pany *iih the Prince of Wales and the Duke of Connaught. The 
railway all along the route was strictly guarded by police. 




On September 23, Victoria, the Queen of England, exceeded the 
longest reign of any former British Sovereign, and received enngra- 
tulAtions from all parts of the world. 


At supper, at the Fancy Dress Ball, at Viceregal Lodge, Siml.i, given 
by their Excellencies the same night, the Viceroy proposed the health 
of Her M'ljesty the Queen in the following terms: — 


The presence of this distinguished company must make this d« 
» memorable one, hot I hope I shall he pardoned if I remind y. 
that it is also a day that cannot fail to be memorable in the histo 
of the Brinsli Crown whose subjects we are, and in the life of o 
beloved Sovereign. The fact that her reign is now the longest 

British history offers enticing opportunities for eloquence, but do n 

be alarmed, I sImH imt risk the just resentment of the young ladh 
by interfering for mm e than a moment with the proper business 
ilie pvf ning, i»ut (he Queen belongs to ns all, and though Her Majes 
has oidered aH official ceremonies to he postponed, 1 cannot thin 
that a wo.d on an,^vent that must he so overwhelmiugly lotereitii 
to herself, will be deemed Inappropilate. 


I The office of Mereorologicil Reporter to the Government of India 
' is located at Simla. Mr. Eliot is the present Reporter. The most int- 
nortaot mfteorologiral stations arc the C ilrntt.s, Bombay and Madras* 
for observation of cyclonic storms formed ntorc in sea than on 
land. The Reporter receives telegrams from the several stations 
and publishes the digest of reports from the three presi- 
dencies. The local Reporters of the three chief cities have publica- 
tions of their ovvn. They are of immediate value to vessels, among 
others, apprising them of the approach of any storm. Mr, Eliot’s 
late deliverance Is in keeping with the royal style of the Government 
he represents. He has chosen hit head-quarters on the heights of 
Simla, occasionally coming down to the seas for inspection of the 
minor stations in the islands. But he has experiedSe. He is the 
author of a hand-honk of Indian cyclones compiled from official records. 

A hill station is good for astronomical observations, but Mr. Eliot has 
no pretensions to that branch of knowledge. The connection of the 
maximum number of solar spots with drought and vibrations of 
the magnetic needle is wellknown, though the theory has not 
passed the stage of speculation. Continued observations are want- 
ed to establish or demolish it. The relation of snowfall on the 
hills with the low temperature in the plains and the rainfall, re- 
quires special observation. Little or nothing seems to have been 
done towards that end. Mr. Eliot’s love of astronomy 
testified to by the observatory in Bombay, the only one of its kind 
in India. The brothers C. and F. Chambers have been obliged 
to withdraw from their useful work by the interference of Mr. 
Eliot and his predecessor, Mr. Blandford. The Imperial cenlraliiinf 
power of the present Reporter is proof of his capacity for organitatioa 
though at the sacrifice of usefulness. The Bengal office of meteom- 
logy has no independent existence, having been Incorpo*’****^ 
that at Simla, and, to provtda a favimritg, allowed to rtmaio it Cel* 
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ciittii, M It second Simla oflioe. An attempt is now being made to 
roNke the two offices distinct. 

Thb Indian Posi-Offi Act lias been amended to enable the Pnst Offi 'e 
to recover the cuscomm dmy paid by it, in any foreign port, on any 
letter, parcel or otliei .iriicle, as pnstaire under the Act. That means 
delay in the delivery of the articles. With all its advancement, the 
Indian Post Office presents the spectacle of the Rreaier the income 
on a letter, the greater the delay in its delivery. Last week, our 
London letter was forwarded to this office at the third driiver'y in- 
stead of the first, because there was p'istage due on it. For the 
same omission, or insufficient onstHjfe, this week’s letter was not 
rereived till full one day later. It is snffiriently bad that .an iiooaid or 
insufficiently paid letter is charged double the postage payable. It 
is intolerable that for that enhanced value there should be exiraordi- 
nary delay in delivery, or double penalty for on** omission. English 
law delights in double remedies. Offences against petson are gener- 
ally punishable criinin illy and civilly. To an aggrieved p-rsoo, both 
criminal and civil courts are op»n. S'lmetiines people post their letters 
bearing in the belief that the letters will not be misdelivered. 
They little know that such letters reach iheir destination much beyond 
the usual time. The more you secure your letter, by registration and 
insurance, the greater the certainty of late delivery. 

The High Court has set aside the conviction of Baboo Gopal Cnunder 
Bose, Sulwrdinate Judge of Comilla, and ordered refu.id of the fine 
of Rs. 20 inflicted for assault on a peon, named Paranaoda Paray. 
It appears that Paray, a dismissed servant, obstructed the Baboo in 
his morning walk and tried to recover from him then and there the 
wages due. The man’s whole attitude was threatening. The Baboo, to 
put a stop to the threats and to teach better manners, gave him a blow 
with the stick he had in hand, which silenced the <»verbearing Paray. 
He bore the assuilt without any return, but made his way to the 
Magistrate’s Court which punished the assaulter. S-^rvaiits as a class 
have grown less respectful, as they have grown more idle and conscious 
of the rights of free men. Unmindful of doty and living an easy life, 
they are clamourous for full pay for the days they think they have 
served to the satisfaction of their own easy conscience and prove im- 
^pcIVtinent when they are taken to task for idleness or negligence. They 
are unwilling to leave service which brings them pay without sufficient 
work and grow turbulent when told to go their way. They try all their 
machinations to inconvenience the master and bring him to iroubh* 
and disgrace. The High Court’s order recognizes the present state 
of things. There are, however, magistrates who think that, when a 
servant or a creditor grows unruly for his dues, he deserves consi- 
deration for any rash art committed. He, it is argued, acts not with- 
out provocation. With such magistrates, the argument that a ser- 
vani or a creditor should go to a civil cmirt for his dues has not the 
full force of reason. They believe that the man has a right to dun a 
master or a debtor for payment. True, there are courts to enforce 
it. But then that faft do«»s not cake away the other right. Besides, 
courts aie'costly and dilatory, 

Babu Ananda Knshna Mullirk., of Shampooker, has done another 
public seivjce to the Hindus of this city. On his advice, Rabii Griih 
Chunder Bos**, a limber merchant of Nimtala, once a partner of the late 
Rabn Taiiirk Chuncler Pr.imauik, and now doing htisiness on his own 
account, has depo^it*•d with the Port Commissioners R-. 7,000 fora 
Oanabashi or moribund house to be built close to the N'mr da Burning 
Gliat, This is not Iik first good act for which he will be blessed. Two 
y»*nrabark, he eierted a chanduy or shed for the female bathing ghat 
next to Radhii Madhuh Banerj^’s at Ninital.i A widower and withour 
^ny children, we hope H ibu Grish will leave behind him a truly luiiiotn- 
H name, like that of his partner in trade, fm unostentatious chanty. 

Tke General Committee of the Calcutta Corporation has sanctioned 
3,000 to he placed at the absolute disprtsai of the Health Officer, 
better clesiiisiug of the city, in view of the outbreak of plague- 
suspected to be bubonic — at Bombay. Dr. Simplon has deputed one 
his nsstsiAiiie to Bombay to study the disease there. 

Blagiieeare usually malignant fevers of the continued and contagious 
*ype. It is mid that they are ptoduced by the absorption of poisons, 
generated by decaying animal matter combined with heat, moisture 
hnd bad veiitttatinj>. Various kinds of plagues are mentioned in old 
^ooks, such At malarial| carbuncular, bubonic, fltc. In the bubonic 
it ^lUacgeinADi of gUiidi, chiefly of the inguiiiai. There is great 
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restlessness, pain and heat, followed by death in three or four days. In 
the Chinese plague, Kitasato of Japan discovered a bacillus as the 
cnusi*. The bacilli may, tliereforc, be supposed to work the havoc 
through drinking w Iter, B id ventilation and «»ewer gas aggravate the 
disc lie. Land quarantine tc check its spiead is impossible. 

Poor Soochait Singh is dead, and none so poor to do him reverence. 
Fne Tribune of Lihore says that “except a few venerable ladies in the 
Rani mihil and some old servants and companions, there are few 
to weep for him even in his native place.” The Calcutta Babu as re- 
presented by the Indian Messenger knows him not. That paper asks 
who was he? Perhaps, with abundance of knowledge it objects to the 
honorific prefix His Highness.” His was a miserable end : 

An inquest was held by Dr. H. R Oswald on Friday, Ang. 2 1 at 
H •miiiersmiih, with reference to (he death of Soochait Singh, Prince 

fifiy-five, who WHS found dead at 14 
W iib»rk Ro id, Sheph-td’s Bush, on Monday iiighr. Mdle. Mane 
Valvir Couroiine, a young French woman, said that for four years she 
h id lived wmIi ttie deceased as his wife. His health was not very good, 
an*l he drank to exces-, piiucipally rum. On Monday he went out at 
midday without having had any food, and was brought home later by 
two men. He was either drunk or dying. Witness tried to get a 
woman to help her, but she did .lot come. AH the evening he lay on 
the floor in the pass ige with a pillow under his head. Liter she waa 
sure he was dying, and called to a neighbour, who sent for the polire 
and a doctor. By the C'»i.inei : — He came to Eogland to ask the 
Government to reinstate Imn in his ilominions, he having been dethron- 
ed. He received, howevei, a small pension fiom the Indian Govern- 
ment. The Cotoner s.ud that, fiom documents found in possession of 
the deceasetl, it appft.iied that he was claiming from the Indian 
Government for losses and damages sustained by refusal of hi$ birlh- 
Mghi, the loss of the R ij af Chmuba, and over 200,000! , iirespective 
of ihe loss of his personal prooerry in ihe Palace of Chiimba and losi 
of rank, dignity, and social position. He had also addressed member? 
of P irliamenr, explaining that on the death of hts brother Sri Singh 
he iiccanie R ij i but that hts illegitimate half brother was unlawfully 
marie R ija, and that he (deceased) hail come to try and regain his 
position, and could get no iccompense. He appeared to he in posses- 
sinii of a pension of 22l a mouth, whereas he had asked for 100 a month. 
Other evidence showed ih it ihe deceased was seen staggering about 
the pavement in W ubeck Ro id with a larg** bunch of keys and several 
paicels. He was seen i»> fall, and was picked no unconscious and 
carried home. Di. D ivid Arthur of 276, Uxbiidgc R-iad, said he wai 
called aher death, impost mortem eximmation revealed a blood clot 
I on the brain. This was caused by the rupture of an artery. Death 
was due to coma from the hjcnorrhagc caii'.ed by chronic alcoholism. 
The jury retutned a verdict of natural death.” 

Last year (/?. 6^ /?., June 8, 1895), we wrote of Chamba and Sooch.- 
aii Sing. We reproduce a portion of ibat account : 

‘The State of Chamba is an ancient one, having been founded, at 
some remote period of Hiiiiquiiy, by a scion of the House of Udaipore, 
At the time of the conquest «ifthe Pnnjib when it first came under tha 
aegis of the Bmish Govennneot, it whs luled by a Prince whose name 
was Maharaja S irai Smg. He died within a few years, leaving two 
sons, the elder of whom Sn Smg succeeded the father. The 
two broilieis dearly loved Crich other at first. Siiiiseqnenily there 
arose a cause for jealou->y, for wlnrdi the yoooger, Siich*-t Smg, was 
debarred access to ilie pilace. Am ainmiiy of Rs. 24,00; was settle*! 
upon bun. The strained f-rlmg between him and Ins or<»il»cr led him 
to leave Itis native coimiiy and fn seek for a sphere of activity in the 
service of M ihirajt Rinbo Soig of K isrnno, who w is the husband 
of his sister. With ih- k-eu eye for m I'liiniig the cap icity of men 
whicli M-iharaj I R mbii p ossesse*!, s i w the m m m his biother-in- 
Ihw, appointed Inin Comin.iiidei.in.Cin* f, .ind placed him at the head of 
the aiiiiy whicli he was thro about m send i*»\viid-. the norih-easteril 
fioutiei 'if Ins dotniinon. Tne exp->lili-*ii p.ovd highly successful; 
Sncliet Smg conquered Lid.ik, and i laige slice of teintoiy was per 
inanently annexed to Kishinir. a reward for the service, Mahai.ija 
R.iiibir granted a v dnat>le J iigii to his hrother-in-la w together with 
the title of Raj I, While Snehet vv is in K»shmii, Sn Smg placed the 
nianagement f)f Ids State m the hands *»f ilie military officer whose 
name was Colonel Reid. This was a very iiijndicmns step on the part 
of Si I Smg and he siiff*red grievously foi it. He was soon made 
quite a nonentity, and the C'donel usurped all the fnnetions of the 
Raja, piiblir as well as private. In the year 1870, R ija Sii Smg 
died, ami Colonel Reid, knowing that Sncliet was it<e next heir and la 
the belief that he would piove a master of the same nature as hit 
deceased brother, at once wrote to him to come back to his 
native land, and to lake charge of the Raj. Suchet Sing arrived at 
Chamba and in due tune pei formed the funeial obsequies of his 
brother. If he had then quietly taken possession ofthe Raj, 
and overlooked the pecraidios of Coloaet Reid, there would 
probably not have been any dispute as to his title to it. But 
even before assuming the reins *»f power he gave serious cause 
of ofiTence to the gieat Cohmel by issuing a proclamation direct* 
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■iniE the cliieJ officials of the State to obey him alone, and not the 

menaser. This step may to an ont-iider seem veiy foolnh, and so it 
wai no doubt from the ptiinl of *iew of cool and calculaliiiK men of 
the wolUi. However, the motive winch le<l Sachet to act in the w;iy 
that he did, w is not 00 the smface of il»in. 4 S ^'d Could not he revealed, 
while the proclamation, on the f ice of it, was an act of rashness and 
disloyalty to the rolini; caste for which there could not apparently he 
Hiiy excuse. .So Colonel Rfid lepoited to ('.(ivenimcnt that the 
rightful heir to the R . j was one Gopal Smi;. an illegitimate sou of the 
deceased Raja S .rat Soig. With such resources as Colonel R-id 
commandeo.he f..und nod.fficnliy in orevailnig upon the Goveromeiit 
r.f the Punjab to adopt his views. The Govei oiiieot w is then led to 
place (Jopal Smg on the f^adi of Chamha, and ohlained the sanction of 
The Viceroy and the Sectciaiy of Slate to the arrangement, with such 
despaich MS to render the suhspqneot appeals nf Surhet quite fitlile. 

When it iKCanie known in Chruiiha that Gop d Smg was about to 
bemadeiis Raja, Snchctrcpaiiedto Lahoie to establish his claims to 
me Raj. The appointment of a bastard as Raj 1 was exliemely nn. 
popular among the people of Cha.nOa, and as Snchei their idol, 

he was followed by several thousands of them to Lahore. When Soch- 
€t ipteiviewed the aiiilmriiies there, he was told that they were not pre- 
pared to give him any redress so long as his folhnvers remained with 
him, and that if he wanted Ins case to be properly heard^. he most first 
of all send them hark to their native country. The Chambiics were 
very loth to pan with their lawful R.ja, aud by [he time they were 
pievaded over to go bark to iheT boiiie<, Sir Lepel Gr ffio and Colonel 
Reid bad completed all their arrangements for excluding Snchei from 

the of ChaiiiOa for ever. .... , t 1. 

Wlien the Government of the Punjab ultimately refused to recognise 
the just and obviously superior rlaims of Suchet, he appealed to the 
Viceroy Lord Northbro<»k was personally convinced that Suchet haa 
justice on his side ; but as the Secreiaiy of State had give.. Ins sanction 
to the elevation of Gopal Smg, h^, m .accordance with the advice of 
some of his Councillors fell himself bound to treat that order as final. 
Hy this tunc the position of Gopal Smg had, in spite <if the support of 
the auihoiities, become very uncomfortable. The taint of illegi- 
timacy was 90 well known ihat he could not possibly command 
the respect of his subjects, and he became quite tired of the 
burthen of an honour to which he was not bom, and which he never 
anked or expected, but winch was forced upon him lo serve oilier per- 
s.ais« purposes. So when, in ihe year i 873 i Snclici*s Munster asked 
bun to abdicate the Raj in favour of the rightful heir, he readily con- 

seined and executed a formal deed to that effect, rins step on the 
part of Gopal Smg ihieaicned to upset the plans of Politicals But 
they were quite equal to the occasion. They discovered immediately 
that Gopal Smg was a lunatic and, aft'r subjecting him to a 
niiliaimg medical examination, obtained a ceriificaic to that effect from 
an official /E'^culapius. Gooal Sing was then dethroned and his minor 
son Sham Sing, a boy of seven years, put in his place. 

Wiih the deed of abdication execnied in Ins favour by Gopal bmg, 
Suchet appealed to the Secretary of State. His case was now so stmng, 
that there was not the shadow of an excuse for rejeenng it sumniaiily ; 
•yet, strange to say, the Secretary of Slate felt himself hound by the 
ordei of his predOCOfSor, and refused to grant Sochcl any redress. 

Disappointed m India, Suchet proceeded t » England for prosecn 
timi of his rightful claim. There were not wanting English- 
men who wanted to see justice done him. For one, Lord Stanley of 
Alderley had pointed out in ibe House of Lords that ihe Duke of 

Argyll, the then Secretary of State for India, was deceived by a false 
siaiciiieiii that Gopal Smgh was the whole brother of Sn Singh and 
Snchei Smgh the half brother. The mis«!tatement was corrected three 
mails later as a clerical err»r, after the mischief was done. An attempt 
was recently made lo make him bankrupt in onler to bring his affairs 
before the public, when he was in extreme poverty. Wrong-headed 
and too simple, playing into the hands of the subordinates of the India 
Office, wh o would not like to see old matters r«ked up, be resisted. He 
now dies worse than a dog in the streets of London— a victim to 
wilful misrepresentation and the doctrine of dictum valet. 
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THE INDIGENOUS DRUGS OF INDIA. 
The multifarious varieties of plants, clistribnteci ac- 
cording to temperature and altitude, make India in 
this respect, as it is in many others, an epitome of 
the world. Commencing from sea-level and rising 
to a height of twenty thousand feet and over, it has 
Almost all the characteristics of the various climes 
and climates of the earth. The peninsular and the 
non-peninsular areas are stocked with genera of plants 
peculiarly their own, though a few common species 
can be found among them. From the Nilgiris to the 
Vindbya chains, bounded by the two Ghats, watered 
' by the monsoon clouds of the two seas, and intersected 
by many noble rivers, the peninsular area has a marked 


peculiarity. The non-peninsular portion, extending 
from the borders of the Chin Hills on the east 
to the scientific frontier on the west, covers 
various tracts of land Quite unlike the peninsular 
area. The high Himalayas continuous with the 
Chinese mountains and running to the north 
of Persia, up to Arabia, divide Asia into two 
vast regions, the nortliern and the southern. The 
superb grandeur of its vales and dales, a rich 
storehouse of medicinal plants, has been the talk 
of ages, and the admiration of travellers, ancient 
and modern. The mountains of eternal snow have 
been traversed for geographical, geological, and other 
purposes. General Waugh and his associates. Pandit 
Nayan Sing and his comrades, Babu Sarat Chandra 
Das and Lama Uggyan Gyatcho have been the 
modern explorers. The Pandit and tl ose who come 
after him penetrated as far as Lhasa. Sir Joseph 
Hooker, in his “ Himalayan Travels,” describes the 
distribution of vegetation. The geological sur- 
vey was made under the directorship of Drs. 
Medlicott and King. Little has. however, been done 
in the botanical line. The eastern and western 
Himalayas, at the same altitude and temperature, 
dififer in the distribution of plants. Ihe Khasia 
and Manipur hills make a separate group. The 
Gangetic delta and the Sunderbuns, with south, north, 
east and west Bengal, form a different series of areas. 
Behar is an analogous complement of Bengal in its 
essential features. As we proceed to the North- 
West Provinces, the vegetation changes gradually till 
we reach the frontiers of Rajpiitana and the Punjab 
where it assumes a w'holly new char.icter. From the 
Punjab to Afghanistan and Persia,, there is, again, a 

fresh variety. , 

The term “ indigenous” is derived from the Latin 
indtgena, born in a country. Indigenous drugs proper- 
ly mean medicinal substances which are the native 
growth of a country. But this original signification 
has been much widened in the practical acceptation 
of the term. Thus indigenous dtugs are variously 
divided. In the first category are included plants which 
have become wild in one country, though imported 
from other countries. The second is reserved for trans- 
planted cultivated plants. The third is made to include 
importations from other countries and sold in the mar- 
ket. To distinguish the aboriginal and the wild plants 
supposed to be imported into this country, is a very 
difficult task. To trace their origin is by no means 
easy, for no cultivation is required for their growth. 
Attempts have been made by botanists of repute, but 
their inference.s are not always correct. For instance, 
it is supposed that Carica Papaya ( Pempe)-ffomes from 
South America. Ananassa Sativa, (Anaras) piiC" 
apple, is said to have been tran.splanted from Brazil 
to Europe in 1513 by Goncatio Hernandez, and 
sequently brought to Bengal in I 594 - Argemone Me- 
xicana (Sialkanta) runs wild from Bengal to the Pun- 
jab. It has been mistakenly identified with Bramha- 
daiidi (Lamprachcenium Microcephalum). Eupatorium 
Ayapana is wrongly said to be Bisalyakarani. It is a 
native of Brazil. South America. Aiiona Squamosa 
(Ata) custard apple has been introduced from the 

West Indies Doubts are entertained of Nicotiana la- 

baciim (Tamak) having been brought to this country 
from Mexico. Tagetes erecta (Gandha) may be a 
possible importation from that country. It is uwd as 
a substitute for calendula by homoeopathic practitioners 
and others. Calendula officinalis of Europe i» cu 
tivated here but to a little extent. Jatropha 
(Bagbharandaj «8 American. Capsicum 
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and Frutescens (Lanka) have been ascribed to the 
same source. So also Anacardium Occidentale 
(Hijii Badam), the cashew nut. Aleurites Mo- 
luccana (Akhrot), Indian walnut, came from the 
Malay Archipelago. Arum Triphyllum (Blietkile) 
is a native of America, though now common in 
Bengal. Roses are from Persia and Turkey in 
Asia. The habitat of Viola odorata and Tricolor 
(Banafsha) cultivated in the gardens of Bengal, is 
Persia. Pimpinella Anisum (Mauri), plentiful in 
northern India, is said to have also come from Persia. 

1 he cultivated plants are also in.'iny in number. 
Cinchona, from South America, has been transplant- 
ed in the Nilgiri and Himalaya mountains. Ipecacu- 
anha c.nn be seen near Ootacamund. Alpinia Galanga 
(Kulinjan) comes from Sumatra and Java and is cul- 
tivated in E.ist Bengal and South India. Balsamo- 
dendron Myrrh (Persian Mur, Hindi Hirabol) is 
Arabian and found in Western India. Benincasa 
Cerifera (Sadat Kumrha, Chal Kumrha) is supposed 
to be a native of Japan and Java. In Bengal it 
nourishes on the tops of thatched huts. The 
Kuropean Exogoniurn Purga (Jalap) is grown 
in the Nilgiri and Himalaya mountains. Enca- 
lyptos Globulus, a native of Australia and T.tsmania, 
is cultivated on the mountains. Specimens can 
also be found in Messrs. S. P. Chatterjee’s Nursery, 
at Narkaldanga, Calcutta. Glycyrrhiza Glabra 
(Jasthimudhu, Hindi Mulhati) Liquorice of South 
Europe, Asia Minor, Persia, and Afghanistan, is 
grown near Peshwar. Jateorhiza Palmata (Ca- 
lumba) is found in the Bombay Presidency. Melia 
Azedarach, (Mahanirnba, Ghorha-nim), Persian 
Lilac, is no stranger to Bengal. Mallotus Philip- 
pensis (Sans. Kampillaka, Beng. Kamala- 
guri) came from the Philippine Islands. Mimosa 
Pudica (Lajj.ibati) has its home in Brazil, South Ame- 
rica. Drosera Rotiiudifolia of Europe is cultivated 
in the Nilgiris. Plants which are delicate in their 
n.iture can also be grown in India. Almost every 
year the number of exotics is increasing. Drugs, 
which are not produced in India but sold in the 
Indian market, have been improperly included among 
the indigenous products. They consist of almost all 
kinds of medicinal plants u.sed by the practition- 
ers of the Kaviraji, Yunani, allopathic, and homsoeo- 
pathic systems. The Mahomedaii school gets it 
supply from Persia, Afghanistan and Arabia ; the 
European schools, mostly from Europe and the 
Hindu from India chiefly. 

An important consideration is the variation of 
plants distinct from transplantation. It is an admitted 
fact that there is difference in the same species in 
different parts of the same country. The difference 
is greater in transplantation. Charles Darwin 
writes : 

** Changes in coMclitions of life arc of the highest iraportsnce in 
Cdusing variability, both directly by acting on the orgiinisiition and 
indirectly by affecting the reproductive system. It is not probable 
that variability is an inherent and necessary contingent, under all 
circumstances. The greater or less force of inheritance and re- 
version determine whether variations shall endure. Variability is 
governed by many unknown laws, more especially bv that of cor- 
relation. Something may be attributed to the definite action of 
the conditions of life, but how much we do not know. Something 
must be attributed to use and disuse. The final result is thus 
rendered infinitely complex. In some cases the intercrossing of 
aborigtiially distinct species, has probably played an important part 
in the origin of our domestic breeds. When several breeds have once 
been formed in any country, their occasional intercrossing, with the 
■id of aelection, has, no doubt, largely aided in forming new sub- 
hreeds ; but the importance of crossing has been much exaggerated, 
both in regard to animals and to those plants which are propagated 
by seed. With planes which arc ccraporarilyn>ropagatcd by cuttings, 


s 


buds, &c., the importance of crossing is immense ; for the culti- 
vator may here disregard the extreme variability both of hybrids 
and of mongrels, and the frequent sterility of hybrids ; but plants 
not propagated by seed are of little importance to us for their en- 
durance is only temporary. Over all these causes of Change the 
accumulative action of Selection, whether applied methodically and 

? |uickly, or unconsciously and slowly but more efficiently, is by 
ar the predominant Power,” 

Alfred Russel Wallace, a colleague of Darwin, 
says : — 

“The variability of plants is notorious, being proved not only by 
the endless variations which occur whenever a species is largely 
grown by horticulturists, but also by the great difficulty that is felt 
by the botanists in determining the limits of species in many large 
genera.” 

There are three kinds of variations generally found: 
I. Individual variation, 2. Variation of species, 3. 
Constitutional variation or acclimatisation. Indivi- 
dual variation is the difference between members of the 
same family. 

“ Every one knows that in each litter of kittens or of puppies no 
two are alike. Even in the case in which several arc exactly alike 
in colours, other difFcrenccs arc always perceptible to those who ob- 
serve them closely. They will differ in size, in the proportions of 
their bodies and limbs, in the length or texture of their hairy cover- 
ing, and notably in their disposition. They each possess, too, an 
individual countenance, almost as varied when closely studied as that 
of a human being ; not only can a shepherd distinguish every sheep 
in his flock, but we all know that each kitten in the successive fa- 
milies of our old favourite cat has a face of its own, with an ex- 
pression and individuality distinct from all its brothers and sisters. 
Now this individual variability exists among all creatures whatever, 
which we can closely observe, even when the two parents arc very 
much alike and have been matched in order to preserve some spe- 
cial breed. The same thing occurs in the vegetable kingdom. All 
plants raised from seed differ more or less from each other. In every 
bed of flowers or of vegetables we shall find, if we look closely, that 
there arc countless small differences in the size, in the mode of 
growth, in the shape or colour of the leaves, in the form, colour, or 
markings of the flowers, or in the size, form, colour, or flavour of 
the fruit. These differences arc usually small, but are yet easily 
seen, and in their extremes are very considerable ; and they have 
this important quality, that they have a tendency to be reproduced, 
and thus by careful breeding any particular variation or group of 
variations can be increased to an enormous extent apparently to any 
extent not incompatible with the life, growth and reproduction of the 
plant or animal.” 

Variation of species means the change which 
takes place in the growth of the plant or the animal 
from the original or the parent .stock, in a way to 
make it quite different in appearance. 

“ The experience of breeders and cultivators, however, proves 
that variation is the rule instead of the exception, and that it 
occurs, more or less, in almost every direction. This is shown by 
the fact that different species of plants and animals have required 
different kinds of modification to adapt them to our use, and we 
have never failed to meet the variation in that particular direction^ so 
as Co enable us to accumulate it and $0 produce ultimately a large 
amount of change in the required direction. Our gardens furnish 
us with numberless examples of this variety of plants. In the 
cabbage and lettuce we have found variation in the size and modc- 
of growth of the leaf, enabling us to produce by selection the al- 
most innumerable varieties, some with solid heads of foliage quite 
unlike any plant in a state of nature, others with curiously wrinkled 
leaves like the savoy, others of a deep purple colour used for 
picking. From the very same species as the cabbage (Brassica 
Oleracca) have arisen the broccoli and cauliflower, >11 which the 
le.'ives have undergone little alteration, while the branching heads 
of flowers grow into a compact mass forming one of our most 
delicate vegetables. The bru-ssels sprouts arc another form of the 
same plant, in which the whole mode of growth has been altered, 
numerous heads of leaves being produced on the stem. In other 
varieties the ribs of the leaves are chickened so as to became them- 
selves a culinary vegetable ; while in the Kohlrabi, the stem 
grows into a turn-pike mass just above ground. Now all these 
extraordinarily distinct plants come from 04 tc original species which 
still grows wild on our coasts ; and it must have varied in all these 
directions, otherwise variations could not have been accumulated to 
the exteiu we now see them. The flowers and seeds of all these 
plants have remained nearly scaiio^iary, because no attempt has 
been made to accumulate the slight variations chat no donbe occur 
in them.” 

Though the variations are great and extensive, yet 
a strict examination shows them to be links of the same 
chaitL A. de Candolle, a celebrated botanist, in bis 
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memoir on the variety of the oaks of the whole 
world, emphatically remarks : 

“They are mistaken, who repeat thatgreatef part of our species 
arc clearly limited, and that the doubtful species are in a feeble 
minority. This seemed to be true, so long as a genus was im- 
perfectly known, and its species were founded upon a few specimens, 
that is to say, were provisional. Just as we come to know them better, 
intermediate forms flow in, and doubts as to specific limits 
augment." 

The same author in his “ Origin of Cultivatetl 
Plants ’* has tried to find out the habitat of some of 
the plants by the help of this intermediate connect- 
ing link and ancient literature. It is a very difficult 
task, no doubt, but an extensive study as well as 
knowledge of botany can remove most of the diffi- 
culties. A French botanist, M. Naudin, after a 
study of years of melon (Cucumis Melo) has come to 
some conclusions. He found that previous botanists 
had described thirty distinct species while there was 
only one. The varieties, indeed, differ in fruits, 
foliage and mode of growth. Some are large, while 
others are small as plums. One has a scarlet fruit. 
Another is not more than an inch in diameter but 
more than a yard in length, twisting about in alt direc- 
tions like a serpent (chichenda). Some are like cu- 
cumbers ; an Algerian variety, when ripe, cracks and 
falls to pieces like the wild gourd (C. Mdmordica). 
Such variations have been pointed out by Dar- 
win in his ** Domesticated Animals and Cultivated 
Plants.*' 

Regarding constitutional variation or acclimatisa- 
tion, we find : 

“ A very important kind of variation is that constitutional change, 
termed acclimatisation, which enables any organism to become 
gradually adapted to a different climate from the parent stock. As 
closely allied species often inhabit different countries possessing very 
different climates, we should expect to find cases illustrating this 
change among our domesticated animals and cultivated plants...... 

Among animals the cases arc not numerous, because no systematic 
attempt has been made to select varieties for this special quality. It 
has, however, been observed ^hat, though no European dogs thrive 
well in India, the Newfoundland dog, originating from a severe 
climate, can hardly be kept alive. A better case, perhaps, is fur- 
nished by merino sheep, which, when imported directly from Eng*' 
land, do not thrive, while those which have been bred in the in- 
termediate cliroacc of the Cape of Good Hope do much better. 
When geese were first introduced into Bogota, they laid few eggs 
at long intervals, and few of the young survived. By degrees, how- 
ever, the fecundity improved, and in about twenty years became 
equal to what it is in Europe Plants furnish much more im- 

portant evidence. Our nurserymen distinguish in their catalogues 
varieties of fruit trees which are more or less hardy, and this is es- 
pecially the case in America, where certain varieties only will stand 
the severe climate of Canada. There is one variety of pear, the 
Forelle, which both in England and France withstood frosts that 
killed the flowers and buds of all other kinds of pears. Wheat, 
which is ^rowri over so large a portion of the world, has become 
adapted to special climates. Wheat imported from India and sown 
in good wheat soil in England produced the most meagre ears; while 
wheat i%ken from France to the West Indian Islands produced 
either wholly barren spikes or spikes furnished with two or three 
miserable seeds, while West Indian seed by its side yielded an eiior- j 
mons harvest. The orange was very tender when first introduced 
into fialy, and continued so long as it was propagated by grafts, but 
when trees were raised from seed many of these were found to be 
hardier, and the orange is now perfectly acclimatised in Italy. 
Sweet peas (Lathyrus odoratus) imported from England to the Cal- 
cutta Botanic Gardens produced few blossoms and no seed ; those 
from France flowered a little better, but still produced no teed, but 
plants raised from seed brought from Darjeeling in the Hymtlayas, 
but originally derived from England, flower and seed profusely in 
Calcutta." * I 1* 

The same may be said of tea in India. 

Chinese tea would not thrive and Assam leaf 

only is grown. These facts clearly show the diffi- 
culty of sudden adaptation. It, however, becomes 
possible after an intermediate change. The trans- 
plantation is difficult from a cold to a hot climate, 
..and v€rsa> That from America to India was 
more encouraging, for equality of climate* 


There are other peculiarities. Most closely al- 
lied species are found in distinct areas. Aconitum 
Ferox is generally found in the temperate Sub- Hima- 
layan regions, from Sikim to Gharwal, at an altitude of 
ten to fourteen thousand feet. Aconitum Napellus is 
also found in the Western Himalayas almost at the 
same height. Ferox can be had at Darjeeling and 
Napellus at Simla. Both varieties are almost similar. 
Napellus contains a large quantity of aconitine, 
while Ferox has pseudo aconitine. The first differ- 
ence is in appearance. Napellus produces a 
great tingling sensation, and the tongue after a 
few minutes appears benumbed and there is difficulty 
in swallowing. Ferox does not produce these 
symptoms. In fever and cholera both are efficaci- 
Otis. The best Citrus Aurantium (Kamla nehu) 
are from Sylhet. The Nagpur and Darjeeling ones 
are not so good. There is an essential difference 
between the two kinds. The Sylhet oranges are 
both acid and sweet and, therefore, preferred to the 
Nagpur and Darjeeling varieties which differ in taste 
and appearance. Ficus Elastica, or the Indian 
rubber tree, is abundant in Assam, up to the Sikim 
hills. Strychnos Potatorum (Nirmali) abounds in the 
peninsular area, extending to the Kymore range. 
The indigo of Bengal and the N.-W. Provinces 
differs from that of the Bombay Presidency. 

The consideration of variation of plants leads 
to an examination of the change effected in the 
quality of drugs. Are cinchona trees planted in 
the Himalayas and the Nilgirls the same in their 
chemical constituents with the original Peruvian bark ? 
The Government Quinologist, Mr. David Hooper, 
has found after experiment that the alkaloids of 
the Indian species are richer. But it is not al- 
ways that the alkaloids are the same or better vi 
quality in the transplanted plants. Artemisia or 
santonine (Brinjasaf, wrongly called sbeeh or 
sarifoon) has different varieties according to their 
habitation, though many of them are of one 
kind. Maritima and Persica are the same as regards 
their flowers, which are the parts used generally. 
Gelsemium Netidum (Jarad Chameli) shows deteriora- 
tion with change of place from America to India. 
It is the case also with Viola Odorata and Tricolor 
(Banafsha). European Calendula yields a better 
tincture than the plant grown in Bengal, Tagetes 
Erecta is preferred to Calendula (Gandha) for quicker 
healing of sores. It is one of the best antiseptics. 

By cultivation, again, *the qualities of plants are 
changed. Ananassa Saliva (Anaras) is evidently a 
well cultivated species of Agave Americana. But 
there is great deficiency of medicinal prQj^rties in 
pine apple. The wild Carica Papaya is dreaded as 
a cause of rheumatism, while the cultivated has 

not that deleterous property. 

The proper study of drugs should be to ascer- 
tain their effects when administered singly, that is, 
not compounded with any another. In 
ul-Adwiya, the words mafrad (single) and 
(compound) have purposely been mentioned. All the 
old systems of medicine are very defective in this 
respect. Homoeopathy only can boast of progress 
not only in this but in all other directions. 

We close our remarks with a suggestion. It is 
time, we should think, for a State organisation to en- 
quire into the properties of indigenous drugs use 
in the various systems of treatment .* 

India, namely, quack, Kaviraji, Yunani, Allopatnic, 
and Homoeopathic. 
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OUR LONDON LETTER. 

Augaic 31. 

CmmtmfU, Piniculan are coming in slowly of the frightful 
slaughter chat has bccii perpetrated in the streets of Constantinople 
on Wednesday and Thursday of last week. Tlie Armenrans 
driven to desperation by the lukewarmness of the Great Powers 
determined to take the matter into their own hands. Hence the 
attack on the Ottoman Bank. If they had had a great revolu- 
tionary leader to guide them, this step might have led to serious 
consequences. But yielding to the persuasions of Sir Edgar 
Vincent, they surrendered, and were quietly shipped off to 
Marseilles. 

But is this the beginning of the end ? Ft would seem we arc at 
the threshold of great events. Our ambassador, Sir Phillip Currie, 
appears to spend more time in England than at his post. It is 
said he will return to-day. What Great Britain requires to have as 
its representative at Constantinople, is an ambassador of the type of 
the great Elchi--thc late Lord Stratford de RedcliflFc. The Foreign 
Office diplomatic service is an enigma. Ft is a singular coincedence 
—there may be nothing in it- -that both our Constantinople and 
our Zanzibar representatives are “ on leave** when these tragedies 
happen to come off. Again, after long, long waiting, a distinguished 
member of the diplomatic service, Mr. Greene, is noininaced to 
succeed Sir Jacobus dc Wet at Pretoria. Does he leave in a week 
or ten days ? Oh no ? Not till the middle of October. How different 
all this from the heroic spirit of the late Lord Clyde ! When, 
as Sir Colin Campbell, he was named Commander-in-Chief 
in India in 1857 by Lord Palmerston, the latter sent for him, and 
asked him when he could start ? “To-morrow,** was the reply of 
the grand old soldier ! He was nominated on the nth July, started 
on the lath, and arrived at Calcutta on the I4ch August. No 
coddling and nursing required for him. Duty calls him to Bengal 
at the worst season of the year and, without a moment's hesitation, 
the veteran obeys. Would to god the spirit of the fine old soldier 
could penetrate the diplomatic service ! 

Cnte. A settlement is being arrived at by the Powers, if only 
the Christian population will accept the terms that have been 
wrested from the Porte. These are in brief. 

1. The sovereignty of the Sultan to be scrupulously respected. 

a. The Vali or Governor must be a Christian. 

3. The Vali in future will have a right to direct the movements 
of the Imperial troops during disturbances. 

4. He is to have the patronage to all subordinate offices, and he 
ia to nominate Christians to two-thirds of them. 

These are the main points. “ The reorganization of the judi- 
cature and the geiidcrmerie is to be undertaken by special com- 
missions on which European jurisconsults and military officers 
will respectively serve.** 

The whole new organisation will be guaranteed by the Powers. 
The Christians have three days in which to express approval or 
otherwise of these reforms, and strong appeals are being made from 
all quarters that these terms should be accepted, and .so p'^acc be 
restored to the Island. The “Times'* writes; “a prompt and 
loyal acceptance of the concessions procured for them by the am- 
bassadors can alone secure (he continued good will of Europe to 
their cause, and without that good will their cause is hopeless. 
Nothing coul 1 excuse or palliate the criminal folly of refusal or 
delay.*’ 

Zanzibar appeirrs to be settling down under the new Sultan. 
There is apparently no desire on the part of our Government to 
interfere with (he usurper Khalid so long as the Germans hold him 
ill safe custody. 

France, A curious state of things has arisen at Bordeaux, in 
connection with the subsidiary copper coin. It would appear 
that for some time past ingenious speculators have been im- 
porting vast quantities of South American copper pennies, tor which 
they pay the mere value of the metal. When brought into France 
they have been enabled to put them into circulation at their 
nominal value, thereby securing a profit of from 60 to 70 per 
cent, on the transaction. This traffic has been going on 
for long and as a consequence the South and South West of 
France are inundated with these South American copper**, that 
are practically without any value in France. Bi t, passing as mere 
“tokens** they have entered largely into the transactions, 
of “working men, eroploy< 5 s, and small shopkeepers.** Suddenly 
the railways and tramcars, with the tobacco shops have refused 
to accept these coins, and the consequence is that the labouring 
elastei find a portion of their wages or humble savings so much 
useless metal. Serious rioting has been the result, and the Gov- 
ernment will no doubt have to interfere. At one time, the ten 
centimes piece passed current here in London, as equal to our 
penny, and was freely taken by the trams and 'busses. But a. stop 
Ural put to this, and now paterfnmilias rctorning fton* Paris gives 
his odd French coppers to his children who get rid of them in the 
ittcomattc swee^ boxes at the railway stations. 

tfain is in trouble with her Manilla possessions. Apparently, 
the rebel party in Cuba has active tuxUiail^iea la w.«ny iqiportant 


centres in Spaia itself, and the current opinion is that the outbreak; 
at Manilla is pare of a well contrived plot to draw the attention 
of loyal Spaniards away from Cuba. A few weeks now will serve 
to let the world see whether Spain is able , to grapple successfully 
with her bitter enemies in Cuba, as well as in Manilla. Turning to 

India^ the public here has been alarmed by the reported breach 
of the Duraud Treaty 011 the part of the Ameer, and fuller details 
are anxiously awaited. Then, on Wednesday, we heard of a 
“murderous attack” by some Hindus, at Bombay, on a Professor 
of the “Wilson** College, but as there were no further tidings 
yesterday, I am hopeful the first report was exaggerated. 

Prince Ranjitsingji has covered himself with glory in ihc 
cricket field, and holds the proud position of being at the head of 
the “ batting averages.** The “ Times,** in a leader on the season 
just closed, writes: “We find that the year has been distinguished by 
the rise of a new star, nay, of a new sun, in the perioii of the 
Indian Prince, who in England has identified himself with Cam- 
bridge and with Sussex. His beautiful batting as perfect in itvle 
as it has been wonderful in its success, recalls the feats of Dr. 
Grace at the most glorious period of his career. Up to the end 
of August, he had scored no fewer than 2,732 runs, with the 
splendid average of 59 per innings.” 

Aberdeen University, An amusing comedy to all but poor Pro- 
fessor Johnston has just closed its first stage at this ancient seat of 
Scottish learning. The Professor, it would appear, belongs to the 
fast receding school termed “orthodox.** He challenges what 
it called, somewhat pompousty, the “higher criticism** and ad- 
heres faithfully to the ordination vows to which he pledged him- 
self when he signed the “confession of faith.** The Divinity 
students of the Univcriitv of Aberdeen think it the correct thing 
to follow the teaching of the advanced schools in the Established 
and Free Churches. In Scottish Divinity Halls — I hope no where 
else — the students are allowed to sit in judgment on their Professors. 
As a rule, they, the students, are a rough and ready set of young- 
sters who require to be kept in order with a firm hand. Professor 
Johnston, unfortunately for him, had to deal with a singularly 
rough lot, specially noteworthy for their unruly behaviour and their 
insolent treatment of the Professor. They petitioned the 
last General Assembly to sic in judgment 011 the Professor. 
The Assembly relegated the duty to the University Court, 
which, after hearing evidence, has found against the Professor, 
and recommended his being retired on a suitable pension. But 
Professor Johnston holds his appointment from the Crown and so he 
is going to appeal to the Privy Council. The church papers 
dislike exceedingly the idea of this appeal. To have all the- 
miserable story repeated before a body of impartial judges such as 
those gifted lawyers who compose the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, is thoroughly distasteful to the clerics. 

Personally, 1 shill be glad if the Professor does appeal, so that 
he may have justice done to him- It is possible, he is not an 
effective teacher. But what I complain of is the submitting, 
the teaching of any Professor to the arbitrament of the ill-inform- 
ed judgment of a few immature and uncouth rustics who» as a rule, 
form the Diviniiy class of a Scotch University. 

The Free Church of S^o land is in no way better than the 
Established Church, only its leaders go about the wretched business 
in a way to disarm popular in ligriatioii. It is not so. very long ago 
the venerable Principal of ihe Glasgow Free Church College was 
treated by his students, just as Professor Johnston has been at 
Aberdeen. The Principal adhered to the old faitijs. He is sur- 
rounded by a staff of Professors, who arrogate to themselves the 
“ higher criticism,” and so the Principal was deprived of his Pro- 
fessorship, though for reasons of ecclesiastical jealousies he was 
retained as Principal. Again,, in Edinburgh, Professor Thomas 
Smith, formerly of the General Assembly’s and Free Church 
Institutions in Calcutta, was shelved, because of his adherence 
to the old theology. B-uc the whole thing was done so quietly 
that few were avvare of how the College Committee, .-it the rude 
dictation of their students, had treated these two clergymen, 
themselves so entkled to all honour and respect. Ptofessor 
Johnston however can appeal to the Crown, and to the Crown I 
hope he will go. As I have said, whatever be the issue, one will 
be certain that justice has been meted out, and convmeiid me to the 
fairplay and impartiality of ikilled lawyers rather than to the 
jadginent of rancorous, persecuting ecclesiastical judges. 

BOOKS. 

Memorials of lord Seibome, So far as the general reader is con- 
cerned, this is in some rcspccta a. disa{>pointing book. There is so 
much matter of a purely personal and fataily character, chat it can 
only be of interest to the ini'roedtace circle of his blood relatives. 
When he comes to describe his school life at Winchester, his years 
as an undergraduate and graduate of 0<xford, him residence as a 

DEAFNESS. An essay describing a really genuine Cure for Deaf- 
neiis. Singing in Eire, &c., no matter how severe or long-sranding, will 
be isent poll free.— ArtificHil Ear-driim<« and similar apoiiaiices entire- 
ly superseded. Address THOMAS KEMPE, VlcrORIA ChamBBMH, 
19 Southampton Buildings, Ho^rn, Lomdom. 
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law student tt Lincoln’s Inn, his call to the Bar, his first briefs, 
and his election to Parliaincnt as merabcr' for Plymouth, the inter- 
est rises. The general reader can only wish there had been more of 
these pages, and less spag# devoted to his ancestors, his father, his 
brother William, his uncles, aunts and so on. The father was 
in no way remarkable save as an exemplary clergyman of the 
Church of England, well calculated to gain the warmest affections 
of his family. The space devoted to his brother William is out 
of all proportion to any inrercst the present generation can take 
in the story of this somewhat cranky don of the Church of England, 
who finally found rest for his weary soul in the bosom of the Church 
of Rome. 

The passing of the work through the press has been a labour of 
love to his devoted daughter. Lady Sophia Palmer, and she pro- 
mises us a second volume which should be of consummate interest 
if her father was able to fulfil his wish. In October 1 888, he ex- 
pressed his intention of preparing a second volume of memorials 
“ which may bring down my personal narrative, and my recollec- 
tion of the persons with whom, and the events with which I have 
been associated, to the time, at which my public life must close.” 

Roundell Palmer, first Earl of Sciborne, was born on the 27th 
November, 1812, at his father’s Rectory, Mixbury. He passed 
through Rugby and Winchester, before proceeding to Oxford. His 
principal chums at Winchester were William George Ward (who 
afterwards took a prominent part with Cardinal Newman in the 
Tractarian controversy), Robert Lowe (afterwards Lord Sherbrooke) 
and Edward Cardwell (afterwards Lord Cardwell). With these 
three he commenced his career at Oxford, where he became 
acquainted with two very distinguished men, intimate friends of 
his elder brother William, Charles Wordsworth and T. L. Claugh- 
ton. The latter became Bishop of St. Albans. The former had 
the distinction of preparing William Ewart Gladstone for his 
“ double first,” and in after years became Headmaster of Glc- 
nalmond College, Perthshire, and eventually Bishop of St. Andrews. 
He was very proud of a letter he was fond of showing, written 
by Mr. Gladstone just after he had passed his examination with 
so much brilliancy, in which he acknowledged fully that his success 
was entirely due to Wordsworth. It was at Gladstone’s instigation 
he left England to preside over Glenalmond, but he felt sorely the 
neglect with which his illustrious pupil treated him because of 
conscientious differences on the question of the Irish Church. 

Passing from these more intimate friends, we get a few interest- 
ing glimpses of Mr. Gladstone, who was apparently Palmer’s senior 
at the University by two or three years. When Palmer joined 
the “Union Debating Society,” Gladstone was President. 
** He was a student of Christ Church, prince of the Etonians of 
his time, and at the head of the literary society of his house.’* 
Other speakers who met at the “ Union,” were Sidney Herbert 
(Lord Herbert of Lea), Lord Lincoln (Duke of Newcastle), James 
Bruce (Earl of Elgin, father of your present Viceroy), Cardinal 
Manning, Fred. Rogers (Lord Blachford). Gladstone was then a 
high Tory, and carried a resolution condemning Lord Grey’s Reform 
Bill, in May 1831. Palmer says Gladstone’s speech on the occa- 
sion “might perhaps have been repeated without change of a word 
by those who dissented from hisown Irish measure of 1886.” So 
changed had this rarely gifted man’s opinions become in the course 
of half a century ! 

In May 1845, “Gladstone resigned his seat in Sir Robert Peel’s 
cabinet not to oppose, but to support the Government measure for 

the endowment of Ma) nooth College. On that occasion wrote 

me: * I am curious to hear from you some explanation about the 
part Gladstone is taking. If ever I try to learn anything of his 
intenuoMs, or the present phases of hii principles, by reading his 
speeches, I am always left more in the dark than ever. He cer- 
ttinly understands how to shroud himself in obscurity and thick 
darkness.’ ” What was true of the G. O. M. in 1845, is equally true 
in 1896 ! 

It will interest your friends at the Calcutta Bar to know that 
Palmer was offered the post of Advocate General of Bengal in 1845, 
but lie declined it after consulting Sir James Knight Bruce and Sir 
John Coleridge. It was then accepted by Sir James Colville. 

Preparing for his degree after his third year, he joined a “vaca- 
tion reading party” consisting of five or six men, one of whom was 
the late Archbishop Tail. They stayed at Seaton, in Devonshire, 
where there was a resident Dissenting Minister who, in hopes of 
one day becoming Poet Laureate, composed a poem entitled “Sea- 
ton Beach, ” in which a description was given of the reading party. 

DEAFNESS COMPLETELY CURED f Any person suffering 
frtnn De.itiiess, Noises m the Head, Sec., may learn of a new, simple 
ireaiment, wiiw-n is urovmg very successful in completely curing cases 
of all kinds. Full paruciiiars, including many unsolicited tesiimoniaU 
and newspaper orSis notices, will be sent post free on application. 
The system is, without doubt, the most successful ever brought before 
the public. Address, Aural Specialist, Albany Buildiogi, 39, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, London, S. W. 


He made one of them a Bishop, and another a Judge in the follow- 
ing lines: 

He whom near yonder cliff we see recline 
A mitred prelate may hereafter shine ; 

That youth, who seems exploring nature’s laws, 

An ermined Judge may win deserved applause. 

When Palmer was made Lord Chancellor in 1872, Tait, already 
Archbishop, reminded him of the verses. 

I must reserve my notice of some other books to next week. 
Meanwhile, your native friends at the Bar may like to have these 
jottings of an eminent Chancellor. 

MONGHYR. 

Jamalpur, September 20. 

I am sorry to stv that Baboo Soorja Coomar Sen, senior Deputy 
Magistrate of Monghvr, who was suffering from carbuncle, 
breathed his last on Tuesday, the 15th instant, leaving a widow 
and a number of infants. He was known to be a convicting officer 
but otherwise mild in his dealings with the public. 

We had a heavy downpour lasting for 3 days and nights bring- 
ing down several mud-walled houses. This laiii has much benefit- 
ed the crops, especially the local fibutta. 

The prospects of the crops are very bad and much alarm is felt. 
The prices of the food grains have considerably gone up and show 
a tendency to further rise. The best quality of rice (the staple 
food) sells at 8 seers a rupee. The climate may be said to be 
pretty fair. 

onlyTlittle at”a time. 

There are sound ohjectinns to one’s knowing too much about hii own 
body. I .'im going to tell you what they are ; not to-d-iy, hut soon. 
To make sure of them you will have to watch these ai tit les sharply in 
the newspapers. Yet we shonld know a little ; and a fraction of that 
little 1 will serve up now. Please favour me with youi attention. 

Right across the middle of the body is a laige, thin, flat muscle, 
stretched like a canvas awning — the diaphragm. By it you are divided 
into two large storeys or compariinenls. Tne upper one contains the 
heart and lungs, the lowei one contains (chiefly) the stomach, the 
intestines, and the liver. The inosr painful (internal) diseases occur 
downstairs, the least painful upstairs. 

The entire right side of the lower compartment, from the top down to 
the short ribs, IS filled by ihe‘ liver which is suspended to a mere 
point of the diaphiagm and shakes about with every moveineiit you 
make. 

Now, from the location of the liver we have a word used -for ages to 
express one of the most onhaopy cooditioos a human being can fall 
into-^the word nypochondfia (often abbreviated lo“A/><?”), the word - 
meaning under the cartilages, 

“For seven years,” writes a correspondent, “ I suffered froip com- 
plaint of the liver. I was very bilipns, my skin was sallow and dry, 
and the whites of my eyes yellow. I had much pain and weight at 
my right side, and was constantly depressed and melancholy. It 
seemed to be out *»f my pnwer to lake a hopeful or cheerful view of 
anything. The efiect of ihis complaint on the mind was one of the 
aspects of it hardest to bear. 

“I had lost my naintal appetite, and ate to support life ; hot there 
WHS no more any geiniiiie relish for food or drink. Tlie bad taste in 
my mouth made all that I took taste bad. Sometimes I would be 
taken sick and throw up all I bad eaten; and after a meal, no matter how 
slender and simple, I w.is troubled witn fulness and pain .at the cneft. 

1 used many kinds of medicines and while some of them may have 
relieved me for the moment, none conferred any ia.siing benefit, and 
I was soon as b^id as ever. 

“In M ireh, 1892, 1 read in a small book of what Moihei .S-igr'l’s 
Cuiative Syrup hid done incases similar to mine, and wa^ e^pr*C Hy 
interested in the account given in the book of the nature and duties of 
the liver, and its disoiders. I got a bottle of the Syrup from Hnois' 
Drug Stores, and after taking it a few days felt quite like a new man. 

It seemed to correct my stomach and liver and clear my system of all 
\ and it left me in capital health. Since that time L/li ive kept 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup in (he house as a family medicine and hive 
commended it to all my friends as the best known erne for ailments 
like the one from which I suffered so miserably and so long. Yon can 
use this statement as you like. (Signed) John Gent, 59, Coventry Rond, 
Bulweli, Nottingham, March 2lst, 1895.” 

“In the spring of 1891,” wiites another, “1 found myself in bad 
health. I had no appetite, and the little I did eat did me no good, 
gave me no strength. I had great pain and weight at the chest and 
right side, and my skin turned sallow and dry. My kidneys also 
acted bifdly, and from time to time I had attacks of gravel ; ahd cnid, 
cUinmy, weakening sweats broke nut all over me. Being only seven- 
teen years old when the trouble began 1 was greatly alaimed and 
anxious. No doctor was able to help me, and I continued tints for 
over three years. In June, 1894, I began to use Mother Seigefs 
Syrup and soon felt beiiei, lighter, and more cheerful. And by taking 
it a few weeks longer I recovered my health and strength. Since 
then, when I have any stomach, liver, or kidne/ symptoms I resort to 
Mother Seigel's Syrup and it never fails to set me right. You can 
piibli'di this leitei. (Signed) C. Hanson, 6, New Inn Lane, Gloucester, 
May 3ISI, 1895.” 

Tne stomach, the liver, and the kidneys are all connected parts oC 
the food and digestive system. When disordered (usaally through 
torpidity of the stomach) they cripple the body and throw a gloom 
as of night over the mind. On the earliest sigui ol Huythiud 
with them use Mother Seigel's Syrup at once. 
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Sir George Chesney Memorial 
Committee. 


CHAIRMAN : 

(General Sir Henry W. Norman. 

Members ; 

TIte Mfirqiiess of L’insdowne, Field Mar- 
shal Lord Roberta, Mr. Georfre Alien, Colonel 
Sir J. Aulajrh, Sir Steimit B.’tyley, Mr. 
William Blrlcvvttod, Sir Edward Braddon, Rev. 
A. G. Butler, Colonel Sir G. S. Clailce, 
General Sir E Collen. Sir Aocicland Colvin, 
Sir Jnland Danver«s, General C. H. Dickcns, 
Sir Moi timer Durand, General Sir W. Sur- 
liiiE Hamilton, C'lpiain Hexr, R. N., Mr. A. 
P. Htiwell, Sir W. W. Hunter, Lieni-Genl. 
McLftttd Irines, General Sir Alien Johnson, 
Sir H. S. Kinp, M. P., Mr. A. Liwrence, 
General So R. L‘»w, Sir Aified Lvall, General 
Sir O. Newmarcli, Sir Andrew Scohle, Field 
Marshal Sir Liniorn Simmons, Field Marshal 
Sir Donald Stewart, General R. Strachey, 
General Sir A. T 'Vlor, Mr. Meredith Town- 
send, Mr. W. C. Unwin, General Sir Geoige 
White and General Sir E. Williams. 


Memorial 

TO THE LATE 

SIR GEORGE CHESNEY, K.C.B., R.K., M P. 

A Meeting was held, on the 24th April, at the 
Royal United Service Instiiiitinn, ui some of 
the friends of the late Sir Geoige Chesney, to 
consider the question of the commemoiation 
of his distinguished set vices as Soldier, 
Administrator, Statesman, and Author. Gen- 
etal Sir Henry Norm in presided, and was 
supported by Field Marslials Sir Lmtorn 
Simmons and Sir Donald Stewart, and other 
fiiends of Sir G*orge Chesney. To carry out 
the object of the Meeting, a General 
Committee was formed, which included the 
gentlemen then present, and in addition, the 
Marquess of Latisdowoe, Field Marshal Lord 
Roherlf, General Sir (Jeorge White. S'r 
Andrew Scoble, Sir Alfred Lyall, Sir H. S. 
King, Sir W, W. Hunter, Mr. Meredith 
Townsend, General Rchard Strachey, Mr. 
William Blackwood, and otheis. 

The form the Memorial should take was left 
for the future consideration of the Committee, 
as it would depend on the amount subscribed, 
hut the suggestions tended towards a bust of 
Sir George for the India OfTice, and a medal 
for valuahle coiiiributioMs tn Military Litera- 
inre. It was resolved to limit each subscrip- 
tion to a maximum of litrec guineas. 

Subset inlions will be rrceived by Lienienant- 
Ciene*al McLeod Innes, 9, Lexliaiii Gardens, 
Cromwell Road, London, W. 


COM.MITTEE FOR INDIA: 

His Expy. (Jeoe.ral Sir George While, 
V C, G C. I. E., K. C. B. tin- Hoo’ole A.aj 1- 
Oneriu Sir E. Colleii, K. C. I.E., Lieiueii.iOt- 
tienfrnl Sn W S. A. Liukliail, K. C B , K C. 
S. I., HiS Exey. LieMt^-iaiii-Geo»*ral Sir G. 
Maiisfir.kt Claik^*, K C. B , M 'jor-Geneial J. 
Duncan. M ijr>r-(ieiier.«l (i, K. L. S. Smfotd, 
B., c. S. F., M ij a G^'oeral G de C. Morton, 
C.B , Major -Gtoie' .\. R. B ulror k, C. B., r. S I , 
Biigadiei Gr-neral W. G. Niclmlsoo, c. H., 
Ciptaiii J. Hext, C. I. K., R. N., Colonel 
W. S. S. Bissei, C I.E., R. E., Cnioiicl T. Deane. 

Honorary Secretary : 

Colonel T. Deane, 

Simla. 


SubscripHons will be received, in India, by 
Messrs. King, King Co., Bombay; Messis. 

Hamilton & Co , Calcutta ; and by the 
Alliance Bank, Simla, and its branches at 
Calcutta, Cnwnpote, Agra, Ajmere, Daijeeling, 
Lahore, Murree, Mussoorie, Rawal Pindi and 
Uinbalta. Subscriptions are limited to ;i 
maximum of Rs. 32 in India. 

By order of the Committee, 

T. Deane, Coi.^ 

^ Houy. Secy- 

Sindii i8tb Julyi 1896^ 
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S. OASSEX Sl CO.. 

Manufacturers, Importers, R'^pairers and 
Timers <rf ail sorts of H irmouinms, Organs and 
Pianos, &(?., 30, Coinotoliah Sireet, Calcutta, 
import materials tlirect from England and 
guarantee the best wotknianshio and finish ; 
are the express manufacturers of 
Saraswaii FUiU : 

Box H irmooinms 3 octaves 3 stops, i set of 
reed, Rs. 35 ; 3 octaves, best qnility. Rs. 40 ; 
3 oriaves 4 si>»ns, 2 sets of reed, Rs. 75. 

O' gins, F'olding ll.irinonin ns, T ihle Har- 
moiiinins, dki’., always ready for sale ; orders 
executed promptly. 
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VxaBTABi.1 Perfectly RwintoM 

willnitluimfrurntwolollva 

pf>undeperweek:Mt«onthe4 

Mr ‘^0 etomiich, rre- 

ventlnv its eenvewlon Into M 
byChemlete. Seud 

Botanic Medicine Co.,^L4^|v 
^5. ^ -di. Mew Oxford-street 

^ London. W.C. 


Music for the Million I 

BEEOHAM’S 

MUSIC PORTFOLIO. 

We beg to announce that a further 
supply of these has come to hand, and 
intending purchasers are recommended 
to apply 

Without any Delay 

as, owing to the rapidly increasing po- 
pularity of the collection, it is probdblc 
that the stock will be promptly sold off. 

The Portfolio, as already announced, 
contains 

240 of the most popular Songs and 
Airs of the day 

equally divided into 8 volumes and the 
price for the complete series is 

r:b- 1-8. 

Postage and V.V.P. charges extra. 
This is below cost and not a tenth of 
the real value. .Single volumes can no 
longer be supplied. 

APPLY TO 

0. ATHERTON k CO., 

3, NewOhiaa Ba’jar-street, 

Sole A 'enti for 

THOMAS B 3 30H\M, St. Holeni, 
L^Il 3 a 3 hire, 

PROPKIETOR 01 '’ 

BEECH.VM’S PILLS. 


TEXT BOOKS IN ENGLISH. 

Br S\R\I)\ PR.XSAI) n WliKJRIi. 

ENGLISH PREP.ARATORY 
COURSE 

For 3«-I Cl\ss. 

iNaOia readers no. a 

For 4 ill CLAS.S. 

Th<? abovft .lie appioved by the Central 
Text-II 111- Coin mtf-'T*. 

INDIA READERS NO. 2 

For 5ih Class. 

INDIA READERS NO. 1 

For 6ih CLA.S.S. 

These books are of rem.irkahly simple style 
and quite suited to Indino •itudents. 

Out, Price 14 annas. 

SPEOIMEN PAPERS AND ANSWERS 

On the English EnUHiice Course for 1897. 
To be had of 

a K. LAHIRI & Co., 

CuUejge Square, Calcutta- 


Published on ihe /6lh September ^ rSgs 
Prick : 

Cash Rs. 5. Postage, Sec, Ans. 4. Per 
V. P. P. Rs. 5 Annas Credit Rs. 6. 


AN INDIAN JOURNALIST : 

Life, Ldtters and OOiTasp^ndance 

OK 

Dr. SAinSEtlJ 0 ]M[) 0 SSaJE 3 , 

late Editor of “ fi^is and A’.ivyc/.’’ 

BY 

F. H. SKRlNli, I.C.S., 

(Collector of Ciisinins, C ilcnit ». now Off^ 
Commissioner, ChitM^nng Division.)* 


The Vnlnm*. nmf >» n vvith .M micerjee’s 

1 ravels and Uovares in consists of 

mine than 500 pig s ami coiuaiiis 

PORTRAIT OK Til 1 C DOCTOR. 

DKDICATIo:^ fPi.SirW. W. Hunter.) 

HI.S LIFR STORV. 

CORRESPONDENCE OF DR. S. C. MOOKERJKK. 

LK ITERS 

in, from Ardagh, Col. Sir J.C., 
to Atkinson the late Mr. E.F.T., C.S. 
to B inerjee, B.sbn Jyotish Chuoder. 
from Banerjee, ihel ate Revd. Dr, K. m. 
to B.iiieijee, B ibn Sarodaprasad. 
from Beil, the late Major Evans, 
from Ubaddanr, Chief of, 
to Binaya ICrislin.i, Raja, 
to Chrln, R 11 B ibadnr Ananda. 
to Cbaiierje^, Mr. K. M. 
from Clarke, Mr. s R.J. 
from, to Colvio, Sir Auckland, 
to, from Danferiii and Ava, the Marquis of. 
from Ev.ins, the H urnle Sir Griffith H.P. 
to Ganguli, Babn Kisari Mohan, 
to Ghose, Babu Naho Kissen. 
to Ghosh, B ibu Ktli Prosanna. 
to Grab am, Mr. W. 
from Griffin, Sir LepcI. 
from Gnlia, Babn Siroda Kant, 
to Hall, Dr. Fitz Edward, 
from Hume, Mr. Allan O. 
from Hunter, S'r W. W. 
to Jenkins, Mr. Edw.trd. 
to J'ing, the late N ivvab Sir Salar. 
to Knight, Mr. Paul, 
from Knight, the late Mr. Robert, 
from Lansdowne, the M.irqnis of. 
to Law, Knrnar Kristodas. 
to Lyon, Mr. Percy C. 
to Mahomed, Monivi Syed. 
to Malhk, Ml. H. C. 
to M irston, Miss Ann. 
from Mehta, Mr. R D. 
to Mitr.i, the late K i) i Dr. R ijendraUla. 

to Mookerjee, I lie Ri)i D ikhiriaranjao. 

ft ,n M'l 'ic-uj-e, Mr. J. C. 
fio.n M’N^il.' Piofess ir H (San Francisco), 
to, fion Mu»bidabad, the Nawab Baha- 
doar if. 

fi<>«n Niyii . an, M iliatnnbopadhya M C. 

from Qi ^ ti 'I, 1 he Lite Calariel Kaherl D. 

to K 10, \\ . G. Vfiikit i Appi. 

to Rio, III ! late So T. M nllMv.4. 

to Rung II. Sir Willi.im H. 

from R »S'! • *1 y, IC irl of. 

to, fiaai Riiiird'*, Mr. James. 

fioin R i -.sell, Sn W 1 1 . 

to R>w, Ml. G Syainala. 

to .S islri, the 1 i in’ble A. S.isliiah. 

to Smiia, B ibn Rrahm ioaml.i. 

fi aai .Sii c ir, Dr, Mihenlral.il, 

fioin Staoi 'V, Laid, of Alderley. 

from, to Townsend, Mr. Meredith. 

to Undeiwofil, Captain T. O 

to, ftoiii Ynnuoiy, Professor Anninius. 

to Venr it ir iin ini ih, Mr. G, 

to Vizmn igiani, M iharaja of, 

to, from W illace, Sir Donal i Mackenne. 

to W'»a.l..\I isoa, the Uie Professtir J, 

LETTERS(& TF.LI‘:GR\.\fS) OF CONDOLENCE, from 
Abdus Snohan, Mouivi A. K. M 
Ameer H'lssem, Hon’ble Niiwab Syed. 
Ardaglv, Colonel S»r J C. 

Banerjee, B-iou M uimathanath. 

Banerjee, Rai Bahadur, Siiib Chunder.. 
Barth, M. A. 

Eelchainbers, Mr. R. 

Deb, Babu Manahar. 

Dutt, Mr. O. C. 

Dutt, Babu ProsuddoBS. 

Elgin, Lord. 

GhoM, Babu Nareodia VL 
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Ghosh, B ihii Kili Prasanna. 

Ciraham, Mr. William. 

Hall, Dr. Kilz Edward. 

Haridas Viliandas Desai, the late Dewan. 
Iyer, Mr. A. Knsiniaswami. 

Lambei f, Sir John. 

Mahoiii-^d, Monlvi Syed. 

Mitra, Mr. B. C. 

Muter, Kabii Sidheshnr. 

M oolcerjee, Riji Peary Mohan. 

Moolcerjee, B ibii Soreodr a Nath. 
Marshidabad, the N twirab Bahad »or of. 
R(uitled>»e, Mr. James. 

Roy, Habn E. C. 

R.*y, Babu Sarat Chondcr. 

.Sanyal, Babu Dioaboodlio. 

Savitri Library. 

Tipfera. the Bara Tliakor of. 

V'aml)^ry, Professor Anniniiis. 

Vuianat^ram, the M iharaja of. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

After p ayiojr the exDenses of the publication, 
the surplus will l>e placetl wholly at the dis- 
posal (ff the family of the deceased man of 
letters. 


Orders to he made to the Business Manag- 
er, “An Indian Journalist,’* at the Bee 
Press, I. Uckoor Dull’s Lane, Wellington 
Street, Calcutta. 

OPINION ON THE BOOK. 

It IS a most luierestiuv recird 01 tiic life of 
a remarkable man. — Mr. H. B ibiiiiftoo .South, 
Private Secretary to the Viceroy, 5th October 
1895. 

Dr. Mookerjee was a famous letter- writer, 
and there is a breezy freshness and orij'iualiiy 
about his correspondence whicli make it 
very interesting reailin^. — .Sir Alfred VV. Corft, 
K.C I.E., Director of Public Instuction, Bengal, 
26ih September, 1895. 

It is not that amid the pressure of harassing 
official duties an English Civilian can find 
cither lime or opportunity to pay so graceful 
a tribute to the memory of a native personality 
as F. H, Skriue has «loue in his bitigraphy of 
the late Dr. Sambhu Chiiuder M<»okerjee, the 
well-known Bengal journalist (Calcutta : 
Thacker, Spink and Co.) ; nor are there many 
who are more worthy i»f being thus honoured 
than the late Editor of an i Ravyet. 

We may at any r.ate cordially agree with Mr. 
Sknne that the story of Mooketjee’s life, with 
all Its lights and shadows, is pregnant with 
lessons for those who desire to know the real 
India. 

Nn weekly pap'r, Mr, Sktine tells ns, not 
even the ////i 7 rw /’.r/rw/, ill us pilmiesi days 
under Knstndas Pal, enjoyed a degree of in- 
fluence III any w iy aoproa«diing that which was 
soon attained liy Reis and Rayyet, 

.A man of large heart and great qualiti- 
es, his death from pneumotiia in the early 
spring in the last year was a distinct and 
heavy loss to Indian journalism, aiul it was 
an admirable idea on Mr. .Skrine’s part to pul 
his Life and Letters upon reconl.— The Times 
of Indiiiy (Bombay) .September 30, 1893. 

It is rarely that the life of .111 lodi in journal- 
ist necomes worthy of publir.atioii ; it is more 
rarely still ih it such a life comes to he written 
by an Anglo-Indian and a member of the 
Indian Civil Service. But, it has come to 
pass that, m the land of the Bengali Babus, 
the life of at leist one min among Indian 
journalists h.is been ronsideiel worthy of 
being wiiiien by .an Englishman. —The 
M'virds Sfinditrd^ (Midra-.; .Sepiemoer 30, 

'895. 

Tlie l.ite K li'or of Reif iin<t R.tvvel w.is a 
profound siu Inii .and .an ,i(v-»,iiijjiished writer, 
who has left his muk on Indi m joiirnaiism. 
In that he has found a Civilian like Mr, 
Skrine to record the story of his life he is 
more foitunatc than the great Knstod.is Pal 
himself.— The Tribune^ (Lahore) October 2, 
1895. 

The career of “An (ndian Journalist " as 
described by F. H. Sknue of the Indian Civil 
Service is e.xceedingly ioiereiting. 

Mookerjee’s letters are m irvels of pure dic- 
tion which IS heightened i»v his nervous style. 

The life has hecu told by .Mr. .Sknne in a very 
pleasant manner and wiiich -ihould make it po- 
pular not only with Bengalis but with all those 
who are able to appreciate merit iinm arred by 
ostentation and e^irnestness unspoiled by 
liarshness.— The Muhammadan^ (Madras) Oct. 

s« *895 


The work leaves nothing to be desired either 
in the way of completeness, impartiality, or 
lifelike portrayal of character. 

Mr. Sknne deals with ms interesting subject 
with the unfailing iustiii'-t nf the biographer. 
Every side of D'. Miokeijee's complex 
character is treated witu symp ithy tenuere I 
by discrimination. 

Mr. Skrine's nirraiive certainly imoresies 
one with the individu ility of a reni irkaole man. 

Mookerjee’s own letters sh >w that he had 
not only at'qnired a Cfimmin I of clear and 
flexible English but that he ha<i also assioii- 
laied th it sturdy ui lepen leuce <if ilioughi 
and character winch is supposed to be a pecu- 
liar possessuin (»f natives nf Great Britain. 
His reading and the stores of Ins gener.il in- 
formation appear to have been, considering 
his opportunities, little less th ui m irvelhius. 

One nf the first lo expiess ins cnndnlence 
with the faiinly of the dec^.ised writer was the 
present Viceroy, Lorcl E<gin. M lokerjee ap- 
pears to have won the aftection nnt only of 
the dignitaries wuh whom he came 111 cniitact, 
but also of those in low estate. 

The impression left upon the mind upon 
laying down the book is that of a good and 
able man whose career has been graphically 
portrayed. —The En^lishmun^ (Calcutta) Oc- 
tober 15, 1895. 
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PINDAR’S HYMN TO PERSEPHONE. 

Persephone appeared to him in a dre.im, and complained that she 
alone of all the gods had had no hymn made by him in her honour ; 
hill added that he should yet praise her in the land of the dead. Ten 
days after this the poet died at Argos. Immediately after, his spectre 
appeared to an aged dame at Thebes, and recited a new hymn to Per- 
sephone ; apme portion of which she was able to commit to wiiting.” 
-See ‘Li^ of Pindar’ in “Ancient Classics for English Readers.” 

Ji 

1. 

It was the day that tuneful Pindar sent 
To banquet with Aoollo ; ♦ I, who knew 
Him far from Thebes, sat p mdering the intent 
Of that strange vision, which, revealed to few, 

He trusted to my long-tried faithful breast 
Ere unto Argos he his steps addressed. 

2. 

For ten days gone (’twas thus he told the tale) 

There stood revealed his midnight couch beside 
A form majestic, lifting her black veil : 

At once he knew her for King Hades’ bride, 

Awful, yea terrible, yet fair to see. 

With eyes that lit the gloom, Persephone. 

3 - 

Upon the moonlight splendour of those eyes 
His own, he said, fixed unaverted gaze, 

The while he heard these words ; “Thy melodies 
Resound, O Pindarus I each high god’s praise ; 

Each goddess’ might and beauty make they known 
Stvc one they leave unhymned my praise alone. 

4. 

Why, PhotfhnV nursling 1 why. thus wrong my fame ? 

Why Weave no garland of fair song for me ? 

Is this well done to slight my holy name ? 

Rut yet thou, too, shall praise Persephone, 

Not here, near w.aters bright by Dircd fed, — 

By darker waves, in kingdom of the dead.” 

I mused on this : night came, and with it stood 
Pindar by me, changed since I saw him last ; 

All signs of age were gone, his altered mood 
Showed solemn joy, as one who h »d o’erpassed 
The boundaries of our life, and all things seen 
As gods behold them in their light serene. 

6 . 

He held the lyre no more ; but full, rich song 
Flowed from his lips like stream that swells in might ; 

* “ Pindar to supper with the god,” was proclaimed by the sacri.stan 
at Delphi, each night, before he closed the temple door. 


He praised Persephone, the fair, the strong, 

The gentle, — then he vanished from my sight. 

With me some fragments of that song remain,— 

Take them, poor echoes of a lofty strain ! 

THE HYMN, 
ir/ Strophe. 

Hail ! thou whose crown, 

Not made of gold, gleams bright when gold is dimmed, 

Not twined of roses, blooms when roses die, 

Persephone ! by me till now unhymned ; 

Till now, — but now mine eye 
Hath seen thee, and I praise thee. Thou far down 
Wasi carried, under Enna’s plain, 

In wider realms to rise again, 

And share his throne whose awful frown 
Shakes all that live with dread, 

Whose smile sheds sunlight on the righteous dead. 

\st Anti strophe. 

Spouse of a king 

Who rules his subjects with such gentle sway 
That none from out of all that myriad band 
Has ever sought his laws to disobey, 

Or to escape his hand, * 

Thou canst not mourn for thy long vanished spring, 

Or pant to share the hollow mirth. 

Or see the fitful lights of earth, 

Now that a steadier radiance fling 
Round thee, with splendour pure, 

The rays no night can quench nor mist obscure. 

id Strophe, 

Hail I .awful queen ! 

Thou, who the earthen vessel shatterest. 

Giving to sight 

The gem within, till now unseen ! 

Thou, who dnst wave thy wand and scatterest 
The phantom host, 

That eager troop around 

The seekers after light ! . 

Thon bringer-forth to view of treasures lost ; 

By whose pure hands the coils that Life has bound 
In tangled maze, are straight unwound ! 

* See Socrates in Plato’s Dialogues. 

DEAFNESS COMPLETELY CURED! Any person suffering 
from Deafness, Noises in the Head, may learn of a new, simple 
treatment, which is proving very successful in completely curing case^ 
of all kinds. Full particulars, including many unsolicited testimoniaU 
and newsp.iper press notices, will be sent post free on application. 
The system is, without doubt, the most successful ever brought before 
the public. Address, Aural Specialist, Albany Buildings, 39, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, London, S. W. 


Subteribtrs in the country are requetted to remit by postal money orders, if possible, as the safest and most convenient 
medium particularly as it ensures acknoviUd^ment through the Department. other receipt will be 
’ given, any odur being unneceesary and likely to cause confusion. 
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Hail ! Kracinus one I 
Who lifiesi up from earth, safe carrying, 

Mighty and kind, 

The traveller whose long march is done ; 

Who longed for thy white feet, far tarrying 
On distant hill, 

As heavier grew his load 
As fieicer blew the wind : 

Once on thy bosom, he forgets all ill ; 

Borne in thine arms, o’er ocean's trackless road. 

To island, of the blessed abode. 

Strophe, 

Hail ! Lady of fair flowers, 

More lasting than on earth that grow ; 

For these with morning blow, 

Ope wide at noon, and droop at even-tide r 
But those that deck thy bowers 
Bloom on, a fadeless glory and a pride. 

No worm is at their root, 

And, when they turn to fruit. 

It keeps the promise of its birth. 

Nay more, within thy garners safe abide 
The sheaves we toiled to raise, but might not bind on earth. 

3^/ Antistrophe, 

Hail I thou who dost unite 
The severed once by change, or death ! 

Where turf, thy trees beneath. 

Spreads green and smooth in many an open glade, 
Friend after friend to sight 
Steps forth, and greets us from the holy shade. 

No whisper breathe they sad,— 

Their brows are clear and glad. 

There Orpheus meets Eurydice, 

Antigone her brethren ; nor afraid 
Is now the Theban king to bless bis children three. 


^th Strophe. 


Hail I Cleanser, hail ! 

Whose holy touch removes the stain. 

The blot from sire to children cleaving, 

Which men have washed, and washed, in vain. 
“ To-morrow *twill be gone,” Hope cries, deceiving ; 

Yet prayer and fflTorl fail. 

But thou hast lustr.'il waters, f.ir 
More cleansing than in temples are ; 

Their dew makes pure at once ; and, clean again. 
Within thy halls we stand, for gladness scarce believing. 

\th Antistrophe, 


Hail ! Giver great 
To man of his desire, long sought, 

But unaccomplished I Thou, his wish fulfilling, 

Dost give him what he grasped by thought 
Awhile, but vainly ; disappointment chilling 
Still followed soon or late. 

Earth's gifts to shadows turns thy hand : 

Earth’s dreams it bids substantial stand 
Around us, into life from shadows brought 
Our heart's deep thirst with love, our mind’s with wisdom stilling. 

Epode, 

Hail I dealer of true praise 1 
With thee the tinsel fades, the diamond gIow.s 

Hail I Mighty Teacher, hail ! Thou dost disclose 
The secret hid from man for many days ; 

Thy Hand unseals hit eyelids, and he knows 
The God he sought in vain on earth by winding ways. 

E. ]. H. 

-BU(kmod!s Edinburgh Magazine, 


During his autumn tour, commencing on November 2, the Viceroy 
will travel by broad guage railway from Kalka to Delhi, by narrow 
gauge from Delhi to Ahmedabad, by broad gauge again to Rutlam, 
then by narrow to Ujjain, broad guage once more from Ujjain to CaU 
ciitla, where he will arrive at 9-15, A.M., Calcutta time, on Thursday, 
the loth December. 

The Lev^e has been announced for Thursday, the 171 h December, 
at 9-30 P.M., and the Drawing Room for Saturday, the I9tii December, 
at the same cold hour of winter night. Will any arrangement he made 
to protect gentlemen of the public entire from exposure on the grand 
staircase to chill midnight air ? The latest day for sending in 
cards for the Levde is Saturday, the 5ih December. The notification 
says that "gentlemen who propose to present others must send in 
Ilf writing for approval the names of such gentlemen to the Aid-de- 
Camp in Waiting, not later than Saturday, the 5th December, when, 
if they are approved, presentation cards will be forwarded.” This is 
as it ought to be. Persons have been seen to pass through Government 
House, who, though proposed to be presented, had not been accep. 
ted. We hope special care will be taken to examine new presentations, 
if it is too late to clear the existing list of objectionable names. It has 
been ruled recently that "gentlemen who present others must them- 
selves attend the Lev^e.” This rule is not always observed and no 
attempt seems to have been made to enforce it. We will again observe 
that, after a Levde, an official list ought to be published for general 
information. The newspaper publication, thougn demi-official, is not 
accurate and cannot be authoritative. 

• 

• • 

The Gazette of India^ of September 26, publishes Draft Cantonment 
Rules, 1897, in supersession of rules and regulations made under Art 
XXII of 1864 (an Act to make provision for the administration of 
military cantonments), Madras Act IV of 1865 (an Act to make pro. 
vision for the adminitiration of military cantonments in the 
Presidency of Fort St. George), Madras Act I. of 1866 (an Art 
to repeal Madras Act No. IV of 1865, and to make provision 
for the administration of military cantonments in the Presiden- 
cy of Fort St. George), and the Bombay Cantonment Act of 
1867 ; all rules made under the Cantonments Act, 188b ; and the 
Notifications of the Government of India in the Military Department 
No. 460. dated the 3rd May, 18^5, and No. 597, dated the 22nd May, 
1896. They are necessarily stringent. But we are glad to find a 
provision against groundless prosecution, " In any case in which a 
Magistrate is satisfied that the Cantonment Authority had no reason- 
able ground for instituting a prosecution under these Rules, he may 
direct the Cantonment Authority to pay to the accused sudi compen- 
sation, not exceeding fifty rupees, as he may think fit, and the sum so 
awarded shall be recoverable as if it were a fine.” There is also a di- 
rection about payment of compensation. "The Cantonment Authority, 
in any rase not otherwise provided for, m iy make compensation out 
of the Cantonment Fund to any person sustaining any damage by 
reason of the exercise of any of the powers vested in the Cantonment 
Antbniiiy, its officers and servants, by thc'ie Rules, and shall make such 
compensation if the person sustaining the damage was not himself in 
default in the matter in respect of which the power was^ggercised.” 

• 

• • 

Joseph Parker, Esquire, late Director-General of Stores, India 
Office, London, has been made a Companion of the Most Exalted 
Order of the Star of India. 

• • 

Robert Britton, 39 years of age, a belt maker, Glasgow, was sen- 
tenced to 3 months’ imprisonment for having neglected his seven 
children, of the ages of from 1 % years to 12 ywars, by failing to 
provide them with food and clothing and proper accommodation. 
The officer of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty lo Children 
reported that the children were naked, the only food in the house 
was plain bread, and for eleven members forming the family there 
were only two beds with a single cover. In June 1893, Britton was 
sentenced to 30 days^ imprisonment for similar neglect. 

Unless it were an offence to have children when one has not the 
means of feeding and clothing them, Britton suffers for marrying and 
multiplying. His imprisonment means additional neglect of the chrl* 
dren. A more humane course for the Society would have been \o 
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find provision for them, than send their father and bread*wiiiner to 
jail. 

IN 1893, Germany headed the iist of beer-producing countries, with 
1,203,132,074 gallons. Gieni Britain was second with 1,164,752.952 
gallons of malt liquor. Next came America with 1,084,433,460 
gallons, followed by Austria with 385,256.168 gallons ; Belgium 
with 209,856,174; Fiance with 196,630 500 gallons ; Russia with 
93,639,892 gallons. Deiimaik brewed 45,000,000 gallons ; Holland 
33,000,000 ; Sweedeti 28 and a third million ; Switzerland 26 and 
a sixth million gallons. Other countries for which statistics are 
available produced less than 20,000,000 gallons each. The total 
tuiipm of ill lit liq iMS in Europe and America was 4,500,000,000 

gallons, produced from 7 270,000 ions of m.ilt and 82,000 tons of hups. 

• 

• • 

TilR “Scientific American" of June 5, 1847. wrote : — 

** A Belgian savant say-; he lias just discovered that electric light 
directed on the hum iti boily m ilces ir so diaph moos .as :«» enable 1 li- 
aiteries, veins and nerves to be seen at wmk, and their action to be 
studied." 

It is not said what was the peculi •- kind of apparatus used, for 
Crooke’s tubes had not then been discoveied. 

DURING experiments to discover a means of preventing loss of life 
among miners, from underground exolosioos, O'. John H ild me, 
lecturer on physiology, Oxfoid University, actually inhaled 
( arhon monoxide for seventy-one mmiites, with th- result that 
\itai energy was nearly extinguished. L'fe would have been ex- 
tinct had not oxygen been specially administered. 

Such devotion to science deserves mote than ordinary recognition. 

For extra labour in reporting the official debates, in addition 
to the ordinary daily reports for the piper, the p irliamentary staff 
of the Timts have been presented with a bonns of £50 each. 

• • 

The Effective Advertiser^ the journal of Printers, Stationers and 
kindred Traders, reports that the electric are lamps at the offices 
of the Manchester Guardian being “fimnd to be very injurious to 
ihe^eyes," “by an ingenious arrangement the whole of the light is 
piojected on to the ceding from whence it is diffused, the result being 
a beautiful daylight effect which is at once pleasant to the eyes and 
altogether satisfactory." 

• « 

The Madras papers record the deatn, in Black Town, of a Eurasian, 
named L. D’alvez, cariying on the business, on the Broadw.iy, of 
jewellers and Watchmakers, at the age of 93 years. 

• • 

I'hk editors, both Muhoinedaiis, of two vernacular papers published 
111 Triplicane, M idras, went to court ch.irgiiig each <Mher with dema* 
tion. Tliey, however, made up iheir differences out of court. The 
magistral'* has recofd>*(l ilie folhiwing ordei : 

“ The case Coming on for hearing this day, both parties expressed 
tlifii regret that ihfV have h astily said ihoigs about each othei in 
t^ieir respective p ipeis, winch they are soriy for, and thev aver the 
matter complained of oy ^ach was written witlioiii malice in the heat 
of controversy. H tviog rhos expiesse’d ih»»ir regiet to each other in 
t-oori, th«»y pray ilieir fases m ly he withdrawn. Tne Conrl is of 
opinion the pm lies have acted sensihiv and amicably in making such 
•^qnesr, and permits the case to be wiihdiawii.” 


NOTES & LEADERETTES, 

OUR IVHirS 

& 

THE WEEK’S TELEtUiAMS IN BRIEF, WITH 
OCCASIONAL COMMENTS. 

The number of Armenians killed at Eguin by the Kurds on the 15th 
Hud i6*li September is given at upwards of one thons.'ind. D is also 
reported that one hundred Armenians iiave been killed at Divrig in the 
same district. The Russian fleet is cruising off the mouth of the 
Kosphorui. Considerable uneasiness continues to be felt at Constao - 
tinople, and many Musalmans are sending away their families. 
The Sultan has sent 411 autograph letter to the Emperor William. 
The French papers state that Monsieur Cambon, the French Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople, in an interview with the Sulijii warned His 


M.ijesty of the armed intervention of Europe if the recent troubles were 
renewed. This would mean that if it did not end the Ottoman Em- 
pire at least it would put an end to the present dynasty. Monsieur 
Cambon added that the European entente is perfect. 


The Foreign press generally disapprove Mr. Gladstone’s Liverpool 
speecii, and regard his proposals as impracticable. 

The Sultan, in reply to an address from the Armenians, has granted 
them permission to elect a new patriarch. 


Sirdar S’r Herlieri Kitchener lias been promoted to the rank of 
M ijor-Geiieral. Tne North Staff ird R‘*gimeni is reluming to Kosheh 
en poute to Cairo. A complete panic has seized the Dervishes, and 
they aie uttetly ilKorg.inised and retreating on Omdunnan. Tho 
Second Brigade under M ijor M icdoiiaid has started southwards 
to garrison Eidebheh, Meiawi and Koaiidak. No advance on the 
part of the Nile £.Kpedition beyond Ooogola is contemplated 
(his year, the state of the Egyptian finances rendering it impossi- 
ble. British and Egyptian otficers will administer the whole pro- 
vince of Dongola, and organise a police force. An Egyptian bri- 
gade will rein lio at Korti and D-hheh, which will be permanently gar- 
risoned, and armed ste.imers will pitrol (he river. Colonel Rundle 
wilt probably be appointed Comm iiidant a: Dongola. No British 
troops will remain at the front with the exception of machine gunners 
and engineers. A r.iilway will be completed to K iibai, whence Stern 
wheel steamers will ply to the open water. 


The Japanese pipers deny the statement of the Times that Russia and 
Japan have agreed to a joint protectorate over Corea. 


Ll Hung Chang arrived at Yokohama, where he had no reception. 
He has proceeded to Tientsin. 

The Ihne^ Cairo correspondent states that it is reported that the 
Khedive, dunng his recent tour in Europe, saw M. Hanotaux in Paris, 
and confened with him relative to a scheme for Egyptian Aiitonomyi 
which had been drafted by the N itive officials. The Times discredits 
the report, hot says that if it is true, the Khedive would enter on a 
course fiaught with humiliation, and Pot impiobably loss and danger 
to himself. 

The statement that the Khedive h.ad stayed .a short lime in Paris 
is true, hut there is no truth in the statement that he saw M. Hann- 
taux or any othe» Fienrh Minister. His Highness left Paris as SDOA 
as his piesence there became known. 

The St. Petersburg Rourse Gasetie and the IVovosti favour a political 
understandiug between Great Bticain and Russi i. 

A BVNQUET was given at C imbrnlge to Ranjitsinghji to cele*" 
biaie 111*1 achieving the highest rerordeJ average at cricket. The 
goe-*!', who noinberefi 2S0, inclu i-tl the leading U nivertiiry cricketeri. 
^ letter was read frotn M'. Biiinagii expressing regret at being unable 
(o attend, ao<l addin’' that the banq-iei would prove that the people of 
I ndia had English friends, who were leady to recognise the worth 
of a Bufish siiliject regaidless of Cfdoiir and creed. Sir John Gorst 
rem uke t ih.ii R injitsinghji had done much to promote good feeling 
between the two peoples. Piiirre Rinjitsinghji referred to the value of 
the cordial relations between E igland and India which, he trusted, 
would always p’-esent a iiuited front to a common enemy. 

has drawn Rinjitsinghji with upraised bat, and “An ode to 
the Bl.ick Piince^a Western dithyrambic in Eastern style" ends as 
follows ” : — 

** When we want someone brilliant and steady, hawk-eyed, lion-hearted 
and coot, 

A blend of Maclaren and Grace with the 'stick ’ of the Shrewsbury 
school ; 

The sparkle of Sioddart or Wynyard, the patience of Surrey’s bravg 
Bob, 

May Ranjit, the Black Piince of cricket, be with us, and *well on tbg 
jobl’” 
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Advices fiom Tamatave report that the Tahavalos rebels have sur- 
pounded Antananarivo. 

Another ^'»>ld quartz vein, three hundred yards long, .and thirty-three 
feet wide, deptli nnknnwii, has been discovered at C«pe Bojle in New- 
foundland. The whole region is intersected with leefs. 


Latest advices from M ishonaland state that Alderson’s column have 
compleieiy routed the rebels m the M izoe district, and quelled the 
rising theie. 

France and Italy fiave concluded a settlement tif their differences 
regarding Tunis. This rcinnves a giave cause of discord between the 
two countries. 

A FEARFUL liorricane has taken plare on the Atlantic coast of Ame- 
rica, especially inCfeoigi.i and Fioiida. A hnmired people were killed 
and immense damage done. 

The antnmn pnlincal campaign has opened with speeches from Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. Hryce, both urging the riepo«ition nf the Snitan. They 
believe that the beneficial action of G*eat Britain is possible without 
imperilling the European peace. Tne Daily Mail says that the 
Powers are agreed on a pacific settlement of the K tstern Question. 


A DAY of humiliation and prayer has been proclaimed at the Cape in 
\irw of the ravages of rinderpest in the Colony. 


Three cargoes of C ilifornian wheat were yesterday s<ild for shipment 
to India, an event hitlieno unknown. 

A MALIGNANT fever has broken out among the Merve Tuikomans, 
and 10,000, mostly children, have peiished. 

The Royal Commission on the Administration of the Expenditure 
of India has adjourned and is expec led to reassemble in January next. 
Befnrc adjotirmiig, it resolved, “ That witlinut prejudice to the recep- 
tion of pertinent evidence of Native or other independent witnesses, 
the Commission is willing to accept the suggestion of the Indian 
(iovernment that the Bombay (Piesidency) Association should be 
asked to nominate a witness.'’ The Bombay Association, as that of 
the first city in India, is shewing commendable activity in the present 
business. Other cities ami Associations seem occupied with more 
immediate politics of their own. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell has not been deaf to the complaints of Lala 
Hnrjimal, banker and contractor of Peshawar, reg.ardinj^ the manage- 
ment of railway aiit hoi Hies at Hurd war. Tli^* N - W. P. Governmeiil 
Jias communicated with the manager, Ondh and Knhilkiiand Railway, 
and the Lala's representation is under consideration. 


^VF make the following extract from a piivate letter dated Allahabad, 
the 29th September : 

“There has been no rain here for tbe list month and a half 
and the heat is so excessive that it is difficult to gel out after 
9 AM. The prices of gram .ire rising continnally. Wheat m selling 
at about 8 seers per rupee and nee at Rv 6 net ni.iimd. Im-igine 

what must be the state of the poor, linndi<“ U nf wlum aie 

coming every now .ind then into th^ town frniu adjacent villages. 
The inrush of half famished villag^i** tmo the town is creating 
an alarm in the minds of thr well-to-do, specially the grain^ealer*, 
who are apprehensive of being In .ted. In every ciowd, however 
small, they see rioters. 

Two or three days ago^ a rnmoiir readied this town that the grain 
market of Ciwnporc had been looted. This created a great sensa- 
tion and many faired a similar occurrence here. The rumour 01 igi- 
nsted in a halwai shop which was actually looted and not the 

grain market. If all these do not mean famine, I do not know 

VI n it that IS. Ifappily, there is no sickness in tliese parts. 

The Lieutenant Governor has not yet come down from NAini-Tal, 
Dor IS he expected ^noti. His leceut principal act iiai been tbe 


prosecution of two siib-judges. 1 understand a number of subordinate 
officers til some of the district courts will be prosecuted for corruption,” 

Grain riots are reported from the Central Provinces. At Nagpur, 
grain valued at half a lakh was looted. The military had to be called 
out to suppress the rioters, two of whom were killed and fifty wounded. 

Professor A. Vambdiy wiiies to the author of “ Hindu Castes and 
Sects” umler date Bndipest University, S»‘ptember 8: — 

“Play accept niy best thanks for your most v.iluable book on Hindu 
Castes and Sects which yon w^^re so kind tn send me. I must confess 
that my knowledge in this matter w;is very limited and defective and 
theenrsmy reading of your wotk has given me alieady a laige amount 
of information winch I could not collect anywhere else. 

From yonr definition of Religion, I see that you have got liberal 
views rarely to he met with in Asia and in Sutope, and I congratulate 
you upon it. I fully share ynnr views, and I am only sorry that there 
are but very few scholars who have the conr.ige of their opinion. 

With best thanks and my respectful compliments.” 

The City Theatre, under the guidance of Baboo Nah.a Coomar Raha, 
late of the Royal Bengal, hopes to make a better record. Receiiily, 
the management did a good act, for winch it deserves the sympathy 
of the geneioiis. It gave a benebt nighi to a struggling Pandit, who, 
encouraged from higli quarters and pinmised regular support by 
a Maharaja, opened a /<?/ at Biiownnipore and went into expense, to 
find himself thrown overboard by the R ija. The Pandit, true to Ins 
word, has n.imed the school after the Raja, but the Raja, having 
obt.ained another lift in the new peerage, coubiders himself freed from 
his obligation. We are reminded of n clever dedication in a Bengali 
bonk. It was understood that the author would dedicate kis book 
t<» a Bengali minister of a Native State, who would pay the costs 
of piinting. The book was ready but the costs were not forthcoming. 
Notwithstanding, the writer himself paid tbe expenses and also 
dedicated the book to the minister reminding him of his broken pro- 
mise. It seems the word of thegieat need not be kept. Thai bieaclt, 
instead of proving a drag, helps their greatness. 


The defamation charges in the Police Court against the Dainik 
been witluliawn. The defendants having expressed regret in due 
form, ihe apology has been accepted. It is in these wtnds- 

* We beg to express our sincere regret for the utteily false, malicious 
and I'Hiigii'om liliel, we were led to publish in our i. 4 Siie nf the Daimk 
il'e I5'li Skmbun last legardint; the complainants and ih^ir wiv**-. 
We have already piiolisherl an apology m our issue of the r5th Bhihira 
i.ts , and we legrel that we were wholly ignorant of the nature «*f 
ihe lihel r. nl lined m the poem nonl .mr attention was railed to it afier 
pnhiicration. There is no doubt that it is the woik of some cowardly aiMl 
niaiicions peison seeking to injtue the cnnipl.iinanls and tlieir wives. 
We .ire soiry ih it we are uoai)le lo produce tlie maiuisciipt of the libel- 
lous poem, nor having preserved it. We have asked for forgiveness 
frnm the romplainaiits and their wives, and we are thankful to them for 
having accepted our apology.” 

On the 25ih September, the Bengal Chamber of Commerce addressed 
the following letter to the Bengal Government : — 

“ The Committee of the Cliamber of Corniiieice desire me to tefer 
you to paragrapli 3 of my letter No. 85r-'95, dated J^li July 1895, a 
copy of which is enclosed for easy refeience, and to say that they have 
noticed with extreme concern the announcement in the public papers 
of the aopearanre of the Bubonic plague a! Bombay. The Coiniinliee 
nee<l not rrmind Government of the fatal character of this plague, nor 
4if the lavagPH H has caused wherever it has made its appearance. 
Calcutta IS closely connected with the Ports of the Indo-Chinese 
Pcniiisnia as well as with the China ports, and the Committee con- 
sider that tbe time h is now come to appeal lo Government to take 
pi ^cautions to pieveni the importation of this plague. An outbreak 
of such a plague must, in the opinion of the Cominiitee, be » 
fortune beyond the power or capacity of the Mtirncipal Corporation 
! to deal witb, and they would therefoie urge upon Government the ad- 
visability of taking steps to guard Calcutta against the importation of 
the disease, and also the advisability of precautions to meet it ihoubl 
it make its apoearance.” 

A telegiam fioiii Simla, dated the 2nd October says ; 

“ Tlie plague in Bnnibay has been officially declared as genuttie 
huhonic plague, though iioi of the severest nature. It is believed here 
that quarantine will b^ declared against Bombay, and that the mads 
will III iiitiire go VI& Karachi.” 

In reply to the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, the Governor a 
Bombay telegraphed on the 3oih September : 

“ Forty-four deaths last four days. If disease Is plague, then of mild 
modified type, and no tendency to incieaseat present* Oursaniury 
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niaa^ares so far successful. All requisite steps bein£[ taken day by 
day.” 

The same day, the Bengal Government addressed the following 
etter from Da'jeeling to the Ch urmiu of the Cilcutr;i Corporation : 

«*f am directed to acknowledge receipt of yonr letters noted 
oil the margin (Nos. 4042 and 4046 dated respectively the 25111 
and 26lh September 1896) regarding the reported outbreak uf 
plague in Bombay, and in reply to forward, for the infonnation 
of the Comniis«ioner4, copies of a telegram despatched 
by this Government to the Goveroment of Bombay, and of the 
teplies thereto. The telegram of to-day’s date from Hi> Excel- 
lency the Governor shows that the character of the disease is still 
open to question ; that active measures are being taken by the Bombay 
Guverninent to deal with it ; and that all unnecessary panic or excite- 
ment regarding it is much to be deprecated. At the same time it is 
obviously demrable to take every reasonable precaution to prevent 
Hiiy outbreak of the disease in Calcutta, and to detect at the earliest 
possible moment any cases til u may occur. Uiider the provisions of 
section 37 (5) (A) of Bengal Act II of 1888, the preventing or checking 
the spread <if <ta*'geieus disease ismieofihe obligatory duties of the 
Municipality, and sections 331 to 334 of the Act cuniain the detailed 
provisions of taw on tlie subject. The Lieutenant-Governor will he 
quite ready to sanction any measoies which the Commissiooers in ly 
uesire to initiate under tliose sections. To begin with, it appears desir- 
able to declare that tnilxmic plague or any form of typhus fever with 
glandular swellings is a dangerous di«^ -ase, regarding any case tif 
which information shall at once be comm micated to the Coniiiiissioiiers 
or their Kealth Officer under section 321. 

2. The next step is for the Commis*,ioiiers to select a site f<ir a tem- 
purary Plague Hospital away from the main thoronghf ires, and to 
arrange for its prompt erection should ihe need arise. The Hospital 
siiouid be built of matting and T-iron or bamboos in blocks to coiiiaiii 10 
p itients each. Provisional contracts could no doubt be arranged for 
the rapid construction of such a building if required. 

3. I am to say, with reference to a query inegularly addressed by the 
Health Officer to Govevnment direct, that the Campbell Hospital can- 
licit be used for the purposes of a Plague Hospital. 

4. The Commissioners should, if the disease breaks out, have special 
carts (drawn by bullocks and specially inaiked) provided, one at each 
police-station, for the conveyance of cases to Hospital. Piovision for 
disinfecting both carts and drivers '.in the vicinity of the Hospital after 
each journey would be necessary. 

5. If the disease appears, the Town will have to be divided into 
Sanitary Circles of manage-ihie size, and a M ‘dical lospecior placed | 
III charge of each, with full powers to carry out the measiiies that may 
be oidered by the Coiiimissioiiers or Government for preventing the 
spread of the disease. Action under section 334 of the Act will then be 
i)«>ce8sary, and the Government will be prep.iied to appoint a Medical 
Board to assist the Municipality in devising measures to deal with the 
outbreak. 

6 . The Licnlenani-Goveriior ti lists, however, that no necessity for 
such measures will arise. Me intime he entirely approves of the steps 
that arc being taken under the Commissioners’ orders to give special 
attention to the cleansing and sanitation of the (own. The Municipa- 
lity of Howrah will be directed to take similar steps. 

7. Ii is premature at present to propose any interference with, or 
medical inspection, of railway passengers. Orders on the subject of 
arrivals by sea will be issued by the Marine Department.” 

The Bengal Governmeot, it is plain, does not accept the evidence 
as enough for unusual activity of the Health Department of the Cal_ 
ciuta Corporation. It seems to say that there ts mme panic than 
c uise for fear, and that such panic may lead to harm. 

The Health Officci’a “Advice to Householders for the Prevention 
of the Plague,” among others, is that “ All dirt and rubbish should 
he deposited III the stirfets in the early morning for removal by the^ 
Municipal cart-;.” Householders have also been warned by beat o 
OMini not to deposit any refuse in the streets after 8 m the morning 
What liieii is io he dnne with the refuse f<ir full 24 hours.? Is it to be 
pie^eivediii the house for the next round of the conservancy cart ? 
A iiiuit iusanttary course could not have been devised. The cn- 
d(-.iVour should be to draw out all dirt and refuse fioui houses as 
‘-nnii HI possible. All unsightly street is better than miasm.i- 
generating houses bordering it. The Cliairmaii’s notice inviting “ in* 
f'U motion from any person regarding any accumulaiion of offensive 
mailer 011 any public street, road, lane, by-lane or surface dram or re- 
garding any lUHn-hole or gully-pit emitiiiig offensive sewet gas 01 
about piivies, public or piiv.iie, not legularly or efficiently seived by 
municipal mehters, or any neglect of the coiiseivaiicy department,” 
IS conceived in a truly sanitary spirit. 


Thk H-unbay Corporation has vhted a lakh of rupees for suppressing 
the plague. The Government of B ombay has appointed a Commission, 
The Goveriiiiieni of India has deputed Mr, H-iifkine to investigate 
the oiiibieak. 


RE/S & RA YYET. 

Satu’day, OctobK’ 3 i tSg 6 . 

HOLIDAY TRIPS. 

The general Pooja holidays are nigh. This is the 
season when many people in Calcutta, whose presence 
•It home is not absolutely necessary, seek a change of 
scene for recruitment of health or the desire to see 
tiew sights. Railway travelling is common enough. 
River or sea journey is not generally thought of on 
account of its many inconveniences. A short trip 
down the river Hooghly only to Uluberia, is plea- 
sant. Messrs. Hoare Miller’s steamers leave the 
Armenian Ghat at lo A.M., and return by 5 P.M. 
A short journey up the river is not safe, for 
the places bordering it are malarious. The East 
Indian Railway has a direct route to Kalka, at the 
foot of the Simla hills. It has made certain conces- 
sions to holiday tourists. The nearest station to 
Calcutta, for a change, is Raneegunj, 121 miles 
distant It is the head-quarters of the Raneegunj 
Sub-division of the Burdwan District, with a popula- 
tion of 13.772 souls. Situated on the north bank 
of the Damoodar. it is a centre of the coal industry 
of Bengal. The sights are the coal pits, and the pottery 
works of Messrs. Burn & Co. The coal pits, with 
strong pillars supporting the immense upper struc- 
ture as the roof, give one a glimpse of subter- 
ranean formation. There one can find roots of 
trees with entire stalks, still distinguishable by the 
eye alone though converted into coal. As health- 
recruiting places, coal stations, however, are to be 
avoided, for the debris being inhaled may remain 
impacted in the lungs. There i.s a kind of consump- 
tion peculiar to coal-miners known by the name of 
anthrakosis. 

The places ordinarily preferred are Madhuppr, 
Baidyanath Junction, and Deoghar. Madhupiir is 
183 miles from Calcutta, and Baidyanath 201 miles, 
Deoghar is four miles north-east of Baidyanath Junc- 
tion and can be reached by a narrow g.yige railway. 
Madhupur is usually overcrowded during the holi-- 
days. It has an abundant food-supply. Baidya- 
nath junction has few houses and food is procured 
with difficulty. The nearest hat, held twice in a 
week, is at Rohini, about two miles tp the east, 
h contains ruins of buildings attributed to Raja 
Madaii Pal. De,ogh.ar. or the city of Mahadeva as 
Baidvanath (lord of physicians), is thickly populat- 
ed. ‘Many lepers, in hopes of recovery, go to the 
great deity and are housed in the home specially 
iMiilt for them by Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar, a 
mile east of the city. There are other places in 
the Sonthal Pergannas that are picturesque and 
healthy, but they are usnaliy avoided for aijsence 
of m.irkets. They are Mihijam, Jamtara, Simultala 
and Navvadi. Kharmatar, where the late Pandit Iswara 
bhaiidra Vidyasagar built a bungalow, and used 
to pass most of his latter days, has lost its reputar 
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tion for salubrity. Hillocks, though not within 
easy reach, can be seen from most of these sta- 
tions. The one near Baidyanath Junction is about 
eight miles on the north-west. A mile to the north 
uf Deoghur is a hillock called Nandan Paharh. 
Subscriptions were at one time raised to build a 
sanitarium there, but, like many memorial funds 
that fatten the friends and admirers taking charge 
of them, we do not hear anything of the move- 
ment now. The Trikut Hills, about 1,300 feet 
above the level of the sea, are twelve miles to the 
east of Deoghar. Thence rises the Mayurakhya, 
which, passing through Moorshedabad, joins the 
Ganges. On the Deoghar side, a small stream issues 
from the hills. It has no outlet. The accumula- 
tion of water at the foot of the hill makes the place 
boggy and marshy. This stream can be utilized by 
the Deoghar Municipality for the supply of water, 
at a comparatively small cost. Water for drinking 
purposes is scarce in the town, the difficulty being 
increased during Sivaratri and Chaitra Sankrantt. 
Well-water is largely used, foV the small streams of 
Darhwa and Ajaya are at a distance. Wells, however, 
do not keep pure long, for sufficient care is not 
taken to keep them uncontaminated by direct use 
or indirect percolation. Madhupur is the changing 
station on the way to Giridi, another centre of the coal 
trade. From the last mentioned place, a route leads 
to the Pareshnath Hills, 4,230 feet. They are sacred 
10 the Jains. About 2 miles west of |Giridi is Pacham- 
ba — another health resort. 

At Luckeeserai, the railway loop line meets the 
chord line which runs from Khana Junction, the next 
station to Burdwan. Some famous places lie on this 
line. Sahebganj, 219 miles from Calcutta, situated on 
the right bank of the river Ganges, has a population 
of 11,299. It has a communication with the Assam 
Behar Section of the Eastern Bengal Railway. It 
supplies the Sabai grass for the manufacture of paper. 
About seven miles above the place, the ruins of the 
old fort ofTaliagarh or Garhi can be seen, which was 
once on the bank of the river but now is inland. Com- 
manding the only road between Bengal and Behar, it 
was said to be the “ key to Bengal." On the way to 
Sahebganj is a little tunnel, near Teen Pahar, a chang- 
ing station for Rajmahal, the seat of the much abus- 
ed Serajoodowla, with interesting ruins. Bhagal- 
pur is a targe commercial town on the right bank 
of the river Ganges. It is the divisional head-quarters. 
The Sonthal Perganna civil suits and criminal ap- 
peals are heard here. Bhagalpur will always be as- 
sociated with the good work of Cleveland, the civilizer 
of the Sonthals, and is noted for a temple to Gopinath 

i Vishnu as the lord of the Gopis or milk-minds of 
}rindaban) on a rock in the middle of the river. About 
three miles from it, there is a Jain temple, a favourite 
resort of pilgrims. Cliainpanagore, a Buddhist city, is 
four miles to the west. Jainalpore, the railway head- 
quarters for locomotive work, has a branch 
line to Monghyr of historic fame where Mir 
Cossim made a stand against the British. To 
retard the progress of the British troops, a 
bridge was blown up at Dukra Nulla, three miles 
south of Monghyr, massive pieces of which can still 
be seen. The Fort occupies a commanding position 
on a cliff overlooking the river. Within its walls is a 
lofty mound, on which stood the citadel, of which there 
are no fetnains. About a mile and a half to the 
north, is Kajra, close to the railway line. Near 
it, in the village of Oorien, is a granite hill, said to be 
a hermitage ouce occupied by Buddha aiid the scene 


of a famous conversion. Numerous rock-cut remains 
are to be found here. Four miles from Monghyr, is a 
hot-spring — the holy Sita Kundu. Almost all stations 
on the loop line have lost their reputation as health- 
recruiting places. From Bukhtiarpur the old Buddhist 
city of Rajgir (Rajgriha) can be reached by journeying 
in a palanquin for twenty-four miles. The middle 
halting city uf Behar has a Mahomedan shrine and 
was famous in olden limes for its hahab. The rock- 
excavations at Rajgir testify to the merits of 
ancient architecture. A few springs enhance the 
beauty of this romantic place. 

Patna is 332 miles from Calcutta, on the banks of 
the Ganges and has a population of 1,200,000. The 
ancient city dates its origin from the Hindu period 
when it was known as Pataliputra. During the Maho- 
medan supremacy it was the seat of one of the Vice- 
roys of the Emperor of Delhi. In Patna, Dr. Waddel 
has recently discovered a place where Buddha Ghosha 
devoted himself to meditation. It is now the famous 
place for opium manufacture. The city has at- 
tractions for the Sikhs also — with the temple of 
Patna Devi and as once the seat of a religious 
college. 

The next station, Bankipore, has nothing of interest, 
except a large granary erected in 1784 for storage of 
grain. It is the changing station for Gya and Digha 
Ghat railway branches. On the way to Gya, Poon- 
poon stands on the river of the same name sacred to 
the Hindus. Gya contains a population of 80,308. 
It is a city of particular sanctity to the Hindus, 
with the temple of Vishnu-pdda-padma. A few 
miles from the city is Buddha-Gya, where Buddha 
Ghosha practised penances. There has recently been 
a hght between the Hindus and the Buddhists re- 
presented by Dharmapala acting under the auspices 
of Sir Edwin Arnold and Colonel Olcott, for control 
of the ancient temple. The criminal courts were 
sought to be utilised by the latter for the purpose. 
But the high Court has knocked the attempt on the 
head. Dinapore is more healthy than Patna or 
Bankipore. The cantonments situated 3 j 4 miles 
from the station contain many houses. In all the 
leading cities of Behar, food of various kindis is 
available. Koelwar, on the Soane, was once » 
good health resort, but it has lost Its reputation. 
The East Indian Railway bridge on the Soane 
is a splendid construction. It is 4,726 feet in 
length and consisting of 28 spans of 15O' feet, 
built upon 3 wells, of 18 feet outside diameter. 
The piers are sunk 32 feet below water level, 
the height from low water to underside of 
girders being 35 feel. The girders are of lattice 
type, and bear a double line of railway wfi top, with 
a roadway below between each pair of girders, but 
the width of this roadway is not sufficient to permit 
of its being used for cart traffic. The cost of this 
bridge was Rs. 43,33,3*4f or Rs. 917 per line- 
al foot. It was opened on the 22nd Decem- 
ber, 1862. 

The next station of importance is Arab. There 
are works to supply the city with water from the 
Soane, the achlevenrent of the indefatigable Mr. 
Skrine, at present Commissioner, ChittMong Divi- 
sion. The chief place of interest is the “ Arab 
House," where, in 1857, a handful of the residents, 
chieBy Europeans, were besieged by the mutineers 
under Koer Sing. 

From Arab, by canal, Deheri (330' feet Wgh) •« 
reached. It is a fine place for change of air. Sit- 
tuated on the Soane, it eommiicb a view of the 
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Kymore range. On the oppo.site bank is Baroon.Both 
the cities are mentioned by Hooker in his “ Hima- 
layan Travels." The Soane has been identified with 
the Kranboas of the Greeks. The name was pro- 
bably derived from the Sanskrit Hiranya Vahu. 
On the Kymore range is the fortress of Rotas (Ro- 
hitiswa) named after the son of Raja H.arish Chan- 
dra and Savyd, famous for the severe trials they 
underwent at the command of the sage Viswamitra. 
It is 1,490 feet above the level of the sea. At its 
foot is the celebrated Dunwah pass. The palace 
is now in ruins. 

Moghul Serai is 469 miles from Calcutta. Here the 
O. and R. joins the E. I. Railway to run to Benares, 
Ajodhya, Lucknow, Aligarh and other stations of 
importance. Benares is six miles from Moghul Serai. 
The Ganges is crossed at Rajghat by the Dufierin 
Bridge. The holy city contains many temples, the 
principal among them being that of Mahadeva as 
Bisheswara (the lord of the universe), the top of it 
being covered with a plate of gold contributed by 
the late Maharaja Ranjeet Sing. Kedarnatha and 
Anna Puma are also famous. A visit to Durgabati 
is desirable. It has other attractions. The pillars of 
Madho Rao, and the Manmandir fur astronomical ob- 
servations are worthy of notice. But the city 
cannot be recommanded as a health resort, though 
Hindus of both sexes retire there to die. Death 
there leads to emancipation from rebirth. 

Lucknow still retains its many old tradioiis and 
attractions. The Kaiser Bag and Cchatter Manzil 
are Worthy of contemplation. The British Residency 
is an object of interest. It was there that Henry 
Lawrence and the handful of heroes under him with- 
stood a continuous siege by swarming thousands of 
mutineers. From Lucknow to Aligarh ; thence to 
Meerut. It was here that the first outbreak occurred 
of the Mutiny. From Meerut to Roorkee, the seat 
of the Thomason Engineering College. An onward 
journey thence leads the passenger to Hurd war, 
another holy spot whence the Ganges begins its re- 
gular downward course. Kankhal has the tradition 
of being the scene of the great sacrifice of D.tkhya 
which was destroyed by Siva. 

Hurdwar has relics besides imposing sights, ft 
has the ruins of a fortress said to be that of Bena, 
the son of Prithu. Bena was a vicious King. It 
was during his reign that tlie original four castes, by 
intermixture, produced ntany new ones. He was 
slain by the Brahmans. Thus runs the sacred his- 
tory. The Ganges canal adds to the beauty of 
the surrounding scenery. 

Proceeding from Moghul Serai by the E I. Railway 
one comes to Chunar, late a favourite health resort, 
now not much frequented. Mirzapur on the banks 
of the Ganges would be crowded by pilgrims before 
the opening of the Vindhyachal station. It is the 
growing favourite. Last year, many tourists visited it. 
Allahabad, the capital of the North Western Pro- 
vinces, lies on a It was the seat of the 

Rishi Bharadwaja, the progenitor of the Mookerjee 
clan of Brahmans. Unlike other towns it covers 
an extensive area. The Alfred Park opened in 
honour of the Duke of Edinburgh’s visit in itJyo 
has its attractions. The fort, at some distance from 
the city, stands at the confluence of the Gan- 
ges, the Jumna and the Saras wati. Inside the 
fort walls is an iron pillar, some thirty feet 
high, erected by the Buddhist king, Asoka, about 
*40 B. C. There are other inscriptions bearing on 
the history of that lime. In this fort, under the 


branches of the Akshaya Vat (deathless banian), 
Rama is said to have performed the shrad of his 
father, Dasaratha. Prayag is specially noted for 
its Kumbha fair and the Magh Mela. The 
bridge over the Jumna, at 562 miles, is 3,235 feet in 
length, consisting of 14 spans of 200 and 3 of 30 feet. 
The piers and abutments stand over brick wells sunk 
42 feet below low water. The height from low water to 
underside of the girders is 60 feet. The substructure 
is for a double line, but girders for a single line have 
been erected. It has rails above and a roadway for 
cart traffic below. The cost was Rs. 44,46,300 or 
Rs. 1,374 per lineal foot. It was opened for traffic on 
the 15th August, 1865. Cawnpur is now a manufacturing 
town with Woolen Mills, Muir Mills, Elgin Mills.Cawn- 
pur Cotton Mills.Cooperand Allen’s Boot and Leather 
Manufactory, Government Harness Factory, the N. 
W P. Tannery and Cawnpur Sugar Works. The chief 
object of painful interest is the Memorial Well in which 
it is said the bodies of the massacred were thrown 
during the mutiny, /fhe Memorial Church and the 
Massacre Ghat also revive bloody memories of the 
past. Etawah is 770 miles from Calcutta. In the 
eleventh century the district was overrun by 
Mahmud of Ghazni, and in 1 186 the city was sacked 
by Muhammudof Ghor. In 1528 it was annexed by 
Babar Shah, The objects of interest are the old ruined 
fort, the Jama-musjid, originally a Buddhist temple, 
the Athala, a Hindu temple, and the Humeganj named 
after Mr. A. O. Hume (of the Congress), who was 
Collector of the district during the mutinies, 

Agra, on the west bank of the Jumna, was founded 
by Akbar in 1566. The old capital was on the other 
bank o( the river, now occupied by the station of the 
E. I. Railway. Babar died here in 1530 ' East of the 
cantonments and about a mile below the fort rises that 
chef -d oeuvre oi architecture, the world-renowned Taj, 
with its beautiful downs and gardens, the charming 
monument of affection of Mogul taste." It was built by 
Shahjehan, in 1648, in memory of his wife, Arja- 
mand Banu Begum, known as Mumtayz-i-Mahal or 
the exalted of the palace. Built of pure Jaipur marble, 
the mausoleum stands on a raised platform, at 
each corner of which is a tall and graceful minaret. 
Beneath the large dome and within an enclosure of 
most delicately covered marble fret-work are the richly 
inlaid tombs of the princess and her husband. 
The Taj, which was commenced in 1630 and 
completed in 1658, is described as representing "the 
most highly elaborated stage of ornamentation, the 
stage at which the architects end and the jewellers begin. 
In regard to colour and design, its interior may rank 
first in the world for purely decorative workmanship.” 
It contains the original mosque designed by 
Shahjehan in 1654. Oiiwide the fort but now shut in 
by the railway station, is the Jama Musjid, con- 
structed by the same emperor as a memorial of his 
pious and highly gifted daughter, Jahanara. The 
tomb of Intimad-ud-daula, the vizier and father-in-law 
of Jahangir, is also of remarkable elegance on the 
east bank of the Jumna, among the ruins of anci- 
ent Agra. The fort of Agra had been in possession 
of Scindia and was taken by Lord Lake in 
1806. Fatehpur Sikri consisting of a mass of 
ruins is about 20 miles from Agra. The Catholic 
Mission with Orphanage was introduced by the 
Jesuits in the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Hathras Road has the ruins of a strong fort held 
by a JatThakur, Daya Ram. In 1817 Major Ge- 
neral Marshall besieged and defeated him. The 
ancient city of Mathura, mentioned by Pto 
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lemy as Modoura and by Arian and Pliny as Ma- 
thora lies on the right bank of the Jumna, Fa 
Hian, the Chinese traveller, spoke of it as a centre 
of the Buddhist faith about 400 A.D. Associated with 
the doings of Krishna, it is famous throughout Hindu- 
sthan. Five miles north of Mathura is Brindaban, 
famous for its many temples. Among them is that of 
Govind-deva, erected in 1590, though the real 
image of Govind-ji is in Jeypur. Gopinath’s temple 
was built in 1580. The village of Gokul on 
the eastern bank of the Jumna, 7 miles from 
Mathura, is another holy place. The ancient town 
of Gobardhan with its tank, Manasi^Ganga, is 
sacred spot, Mathura was several times devastated 
by Mahornedan princes. In 1017, the great ico- 
noclast, Mahmud Ghazni, and in 1500 Sekundar 
Lodi, destroyed many of the esteemed relics, Ali- 
garh has a prominent feature, the centre of the 
town possessing an old Dor-fortress on which a 
mosque has been built. It has several times been 
the battle-field of many rival armies, Marhatta, Jat, 
Afghan. Rohilla The fort was held by the Marhattas 
from 1784, and was subsequently occupied by Scin- 
dia for drilling his troops in the European fashion 
through the aid of the French Generals, De Boigne 
and Perron. In 1803 it was taken by Lord Lake 
after a hard and desperate struggle. Its fall 
gave the British the command of the whole of the 
Upper Doab as far as the Siwaliks, Recently it has 
been the scene of the educational adventures of Sir 
Syed Ahmed. 

Delhi, on the west bank of the Jumna, is 954 miles 
from Calcutta. The old Dillipur, founded by Raja Diliu, 
about 50 B. C., is 5 miles below the present city. 
The real ancient city cannot be identified for the 
many ruins covering an area of 45 square miles, 
which are the remnants of the transposition by its 
different rulers, Hindu and Mahornedan. The modern 
city was built by Shahjehan in 1640 and 
called Shahjehanabad. The palace on the east of 
the city, is in the form of a parallelogram 1,600 feet 
East and West, and 3,200 feet North and South, 
It has many artistic designs. The splendid tomb 
of the emperor Hiimayun is about two miles from the 
town. The architectural beauties of the Jama Mus- 
jid, opposite the fort, the Ktitab mosque, ten miles 
South of the city, and its adjoining Minar, the tallest j 
pillar in India, being 238 feet in height, are well 
known. The bridge over the Jumna, at mile 953, I 
near Delhi, is 2,640 feet in length. It has 12 spans 
of 211^ feet. It has the rails above and a road- 
way below. The piers are built on 10 wells, 10 
feet outside diameter sunk 33 feet below low 
water level. The height from low water level to 
underside of girders is 23^ feet. The cost was 
Rs. 16,60,355 or Rs. 629 per lineal foot. It was 
opened on the ist January 1867. The town of 
Delhi has seen many vicissitudes of fortune. In 
recent years, it was brought into special prominence 
during the Sepoy revolt. And it was not till the 
year 1877, that the neglected capital was deemed 
worthy of the scene of the Imperial Assemblage. 

Panipat has the renown of being the place of three 
great battles. It is a walled town, lying near the old 
bank of the Jumna. Kuriikshetra (Thaneswar) known 
as the place of the battle between the Kurus and 
the Pandavas, has a shrine or tank, lying between 
the Saraswatl and the Gharghara. 

Karnaul, the city ol Kama, a hero of the Ma- 
Ifabharat, ha.s Sl large fort now occupied by the 
district school. In 1840, Dost Mahomed Khan, the 


Amir of Kabul, was detained here for six months 
on his way to Calcutta. 

The Hill stations in Bengal and the N.-W. Pro- 
vinces for summer migration are lew in number. 
Nearest to Calcutta is Darjeeling, Its ridges vary 
in height from 6,500 to 7,500 feet. It was ceded 
in 1840 by the Raja of Sikiin for a nominal 
sum of ;^300 per annum. From Darjeeling, 
Kanchinjinga, (five brothers or five peaks) is 
visible in a clear sky. Its height is about 
21,000 feet. A better view is obtainable from 
Samdekfu. Towards Nepal, on the north-west, 
the peaks of Kubra and Junnoo (24,005 and 25,312 
feet respectively) rise over the shoulder of Singale- 
lah. In the north, rises Donkia to a height of 
23,176 feet. In the south-east the fingered peaks 
of Tunkola and the cone of Chola (17,320 feet) 
gradually sink into the Bhutan mountains at Gip- 
moochi (14,509 feet.) Kinchin is 28,178 and seven 
others above 22,000. Darjeeling itself presents a 
magnificent sight. Here, there are no less than 12 
peaks, many of which are as high as 20,000 feet and 
none less than 15,000 feet. The nearest of the 
perpetual snowy range Is Nurshing, a sharp conical 
peak of 19,139 feet and 32 miles distant. The 
more distant Donkia is 23,176 feet and 73 miles ofif. 
Chamulinari (23,929) on the north-east is 84 miles 
distant. Sinchal, a place of excursion, has an 
elevation of 8,000 feet. Kurseong, on the way 
to Darjeeling, is preferred for its less rigorous 
climate and less costly living. 

Naini Tal (Nayan Tal), a Hindu shrine, 22 
miles from Katgudam, of about the same height 
as Darjeeling, can be reached by the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway from Barreily and thence to 
the foot of the hills. The sight is picturesque 
with the lake embanked by mountains and guarded 
by the presiding deity of the place 30 miles up 
is Almora (7,815), whence one can have, in a clear 
sky at sunrise, a good view of the nearest peak 
Nanda Devi (|9,749). Ranikhet is 12 miles from 
Naini Tal. The Pindri glacier is 6 marches from 
Almora. A little further up Barreily, is Saharau- 
pore. It has a healthy climate and a botanical 
garden. From this station Dehra Dun cart be reached 
by ^onj^a orekka. Its height is about 8,006 feet. Sa- 
haranpore is on the way to Mussoorie and Landour. 
Mnssoorie is 54 miles from the former, and 7 miles 
from Landour, a higher up city. 

Lansdowne (6,000 feet) is siuated in Garhwal, about 
half way between Mussoorie and Naini Tal. It is 
approached from the Najibabad Station of the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway. ^ 

OUR LONDON LETTER. 

September 11. 

Great Britain and Ireland, The Royil CominiBsioii on the 
** Financial Rclationi between Great Britain and Ireland'* issued its 
final report in the shape of a Blue-book on Saturday. From a 
rough glance at it, one can see a clear line of demarcation between 
the Separatist and Unionist members. The latter are in a minority 
of two, but on*: of them is your late Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Sir D. B. Barbour, the other Sir Thomas Sutherland^ Chairman of 
the P. and O. Company. The general conclusions of the majority 
arc ; 

1. The Act of Union imposed on Ireland a burden she was 
unable to bear. 

2. That the increase of taxation laid upon Ireland between 
1853 and i860 was not justified. 
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3. Th«r identity of rates of taxation docs not necessarily in- 
volve equality of burden. 

4. That, while the actual tax revenue of Ireland is about onc- 
clevcnth of that of Great Britain, the relative taxable capacity of 
Ireland is not estimated to exceed one-twentieth. 

Eleven members started with the assumption that, for the 
purposes of their enquiry, Great Britain and Ireland must be 
considered as “separate entities,” a proposition stoutlv and with 
conspicuous ability denied absolutely by Sir D. Barbour and Sir 
T. Sutherland. The Chairman— the O’Connor Don— is a Unionist, 
but six of them are apparently Gladstonian Separatists of a pro- 
nounced character, such as Lords Farrcr and Wt-lbv and Mr. 
Gladstone’s especial friend— but no friend of India— Mr. Bertram 
Currie, 'rinec arc pronounced Dillonites, and the Parncllitcs 
arc represented by Mr. J. E. Redmond. 

Considering the well-known character of their devotion to Mr. 
Gladstone, it is something to have tlieir judgment that in the years 
when he was making liis reputation as the “greatest financier of 
all time” (Gladstoncsc) the increase of taxation imposed on Ireland 
in the years between 1853 and i860 was not justified by the “then 
existing circumstances.” riicrc arc many questions f>f vital interest 
discussed in the several report?, such a.s Ireland’s liability to bear 
her share of imperial expenditure on the national debt, ibi army 
and navy, bur, as the “ Times” truly remarks, “ none ol the in- 
novations proposed by the majority seem to be within the range 
of practical politics, at all events in our day.” I'lie principle ad- 
vocated by the late Mr. Childers and adopted bv the majority 
of his colleagues, that Ireland should be differently dealt with, be- 
cause of its population being an “agricultural” one while that 
of Great Britain is mainly concerned with “ manufactures and 
commerce,” involves consequences of a far-reaching c’ aractcr. 
The counties of England mainly engaged in “ agriculture,” would 
claim separate treatment from tliose in the north principally engaged 
in “ manufactures.” 

On the question of the “taxable capacity” of the two countries, 
Sir D. Barbour points out with great foilk that, assuming in 1893 94 
Ireland contributed say 2 ^^ millions in excess to the imperial 
expenditure, she received back from Great Britain a sum of 33^ 
millions in excess of what she had any right to claim on the 
ground of taxable capacity.” But as the “'Times,” in a leading 
article, well says: “ Tiie principle of uniform taxation is one of the 
strongest foundations on which rests the structure of the modern 
State. It has been in other lands ottc of the chief instnimcnis in 
the hands of far-sighted rulers for welding logeiher provinces 
Ysidcly separated by race, by religion, by manners, by traditions, 
and by economic conditions,” 

France is in trouble over Madagascar. So far she has failcil 
entirely to establish herself there, as a colonizing and civilizing 
Power, How far the deposed JJuccn and her party arc atiswerable 
for the present lawless .«itatc of the island, remains to be proved. 
But with only 2,000 French troop8---a large proportion prostrate 
with sickness— it is impossible to cope with tlic icvulutionai y 
Hovas. 

Spain finds no peace cither in Cuba or the Phillippincs. The 
(ondicion of the former is really quite hopeless. In the burcr, 
energy and courage may nip the rising spirit of revolt in the Inid, 

United States. All is mere guess work and will be so until die 3rd 
oi November, when tl»c vote of the electoral college will i>e doi hired, 
Mr. Bryan meanwhile admits that the contrfM'crsy between the gold 
and the •silver partits, is the most men.c mg diroiigh which the coun- 
try has passed since tlie Civil War 00 die Shiverv quenion. 

Prince Kanjitsinghji. There is a very interesting article on this 
countryman of yours in this month’s “Strand Magazine.” I 
quote a single sentence from a letter of the Prince : “ I take this 
opportunity of thanking the British public for the very kind way 
in which they have always received me on all grounds and that has 
in no small measure conduced to my success in cricket.” He speaks 
almost with affection of the late Mr. Cliesier Macnaughten, 
whose untimely death must be a very serious loss to the Rajkuinar 
College. 

Turkey. There is still great unrest at Constatirinople, and large 
numbers of Armenians are being daily shipped off by orders of 
the Porte. Their destination is unknown, but it is curreni’v be- 
lieved that vast numbers arc simply thrown overboird to provide 
sustenance for the fish that disport themselves in these waters. 
Meantime, here at lioinc, the “ nonconformist coiiseiencc” is ad- 
vertising itself in die person of D. Rogers of Clapham. He 
N\ant8 what he calls a “ Christian” demonstration against the Sultan 
following the lines of the notorious “ Bulgarian Atrocities” agitarion 
of 1874, and poor innocent D. Rogers calls for another Gladstone. 
But it is always overlooked that at that time Gladstone was in 
opposition atid Lord Beaconsfield Prime Minister. Subsequent to 
1874, Mr. Gladitone himself held supreme power for nearly nine 
years. Will any one point out what he did during these years jo 
drive the “ unspeakable Turk bag and baggage out of Europe” ? 
Dr. Rogers and bis friends cry “ Away with diplomacy. Let 
Great Britain act siuglc-handcd.” But tlicy never condescend to 
tcU ut how it is to be done. 


Mr. Henry Broadhursr, the workingman M. P. and I think 
Under Secretary of State in the Home Department under Mr. 
Gladstone and Lord Rosebery, thus expresses himself in a letter that 
has been published. He is arguing how strong the sympathicb ol 
the working classes arc with the Armenians, and then adds: “ It 
a British warship were to raze Constantinople to the ground, 

and hang the Sultan at its yardram, the commander and 
his ship would be adored by the British workers.” Did you 
ever read such stuff and nonsense .> And rcincniber Mr. 

Broadhurst is not of the John Burns stamp of workingman. He 
is a modest, unassuming man, much respected by all parties in the 
House of Commons. And here wc have his judgment on the 
Eastern Question ! The true fact is, the problem is wellnigli in- 
soluble. Constantinople, by nature, is so situated that it can only be 
attacked by an overwhelming army acting in concert witli a power- 
ful Black Sea fleet. Now, there is only one Power in Europe that 
could proouce both combined, the army and the fleet. That Power is 
Russia, and although her armies could approach through Roumania 
and Bulgaria, where is her Black Sea fleet ? Russia and Britain com- 
bined, might do the work, once the army of the former 

was at Adnanopic, and the Mediterranean fleet of the other an- 
chored off Constantinople. But how is our fleet to get there It 
cannot enter the Sea of Marmora without the Firman of the Sultan, 
permitting it to pass the Dardanelles. Dr. Rogers and Mr. Broad- 
hurst may insist that there are no batteries on either shore and no 
torpedoes ready to explode and hurl our mightiest man-of-war into 
midair ! 'Then in “razing” Constantinople, how is Mr. Broad- 
hurst to distinguish between Armenians and 'Turks 'The former 
would be mown down, as rapidly as the latter. Again, supposing 
all the Great Powers agreed, and the Turk driven over to Asia 
Minor, what about the division of the spoil f That does not 
affect Britain for she desires no territorial increase. But what of 
Austria and Russia, to say nothing of poor little Greece, which covets 
Macedonia Dr. Rogers seems to think the question can be as 
easily settled, as the preparation of one of his turgid sermons. 

Mr. Stuart Glennie has already applied the lash to Dr. Rogers’ 
back. If a demonstration, let it be a “ national ” one, and not a 
“Christian” one. Mr. Glennie writes, with great truth, “the 
Armenians are massacred not as Christians, but as rebels or suspect- 
ed rebels.” And then he concludes with this bitter sting, its very 
bitterness consisting in its truth, “to make it a specially Chrisiiar> 
demonstration would attach to the whole business an unpleasant 
suspicion of being worked for Nonconformist glorification.” 

'There is a report this morning that the Powers arc now seriously 
considering rhe deposition of Ahdiil Hamid. But that is a matter 
of supreme difficulty in tlie present posture of affairs. An ugly 
rumour is also abroad that one explanation of Russia’s line of 
.ction lies in the fact chat she is endeavouring to effect a private 
coinmcicial treaty with the Porte, one of the conditions of which 
will be the abrogation oi the Treaty of die Dardanelles in her ex- 
clusive favour. That, 1 presume, is an aiTangcrncnt similar to the 
Treaty ofSan Stefano which Russia was eventually compelled by 
the other Powers to submit to the Congress of Berlin. I’hc free 
opening of the Dardanelles to vessels of war must come to a// 
the Powers or to none. 

Scotch Novelists. 'The new school of Barrie, Crockett, and VVatson 
(Jan Maclcarcn) keep themselves always well to the front. The 
first named is, 1 am told, a man of true genius, modest and retiring, 
and his work will live longer than that of the other two. Crockett 
and Watson arc dissenting clcrgyincn, tiie former belonging to the 
Free Church of Scotland, the latter to the Presbyterian Church of 
England. Without in the least disparaging their title as novel 
writers, their msdus operands of puffing and advertising is 

somewhat amusing. A quasi-rcligious publisher, let us say in 
Paternoster Row^ starts a quasi*rcligious weekly newspaper. 
It is edited by a clergyman, I believe. 'The publisher gets hold 
of a writer. Immediately the weekly newspaper writes a book up. 
The paper circulates among the Nonconfoi mists in England and 
Scotland, and a good sale is secured in what is called the “religious 
world.” Week after week, the puffing continues. Uninitiated 
readers, unaware of the connection between the publisher 
of the book and the owner of the newspaper, naturally fall into 
the tiap, and assume the book must be worth reading, when such 
a paper has so much to say in its favour. One peculiarity of the 
pap-T is a weekly prayer by the editor, himself a defunct 
Nonconformist clergyman who has found journalistic work 
more captivating and remunerative than the preparation ol two 
sermons weekly, and tiie miserable pittance that, as a rule, 
falls to the unfortunate Nonconformist cleric. The journal 
in question is a violent Gladstonian paper and a virulent 

opponent of any one who differs in politics from the G. O. 
M. of Hawarden. Particularly severe is the editor on what are 
called “ Liberal Unionists,” but the vials of his wrath are mainly 
poured on the head of poor Mr. Chamberlain. The [<i lyer 
of “ Claudius Clear” is of the most unctuous description, grovcilmg 
in the dust as a miserable sinner, and beseeching the Founcai i of 
all Light to illumine the understanding and enable the e Jroc to 
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perform his functions with impartiality and with no other end in 
view than the advancement of truth. Then in a column close by 
you come upon the most fearful explosion on the “ Liberal 
Unionists/* and truth, justice, and fairplay are scattered to the 
winds. In a secular paper one would only laugh at it, 
but a feeling of intense nausea and disgust is generated when you 
read the secular matter alongside the prayer. It is no doubt a 
“ sign of the times,** but a very deplorable one, not to say disgusting. 
The “prayer** fetches unthinking people of a so-called religious 
turn. “ What a good man,*’ say they, “this editor must be!** and so 
they adopt him as a teacher in secular politics, and take as Gospel 
all he writes in applause of the clerical romancers. So, all goes well. 
The publishers sell their papars and their books. The editor 
secures a handsome salary, and the crick will be kept up so long 
s»s there are fools enough in England and Scotland, to waste their 
money on the wceklv trash. 

A squib has been going the round of the Edinburgh Clubs, taking 
off some of our most arrogant Scotch writers, clerical and secular. 
It suggests the formation of a self admiration, scIf-pufHng society, 
which has for its motto the old Scotch saw 

“ Claw me and 1*11 claw you,** 

which may be an Anglicised “ Puff me and I*ll puff you.” It goes on, 

“ President : 

Andrew Lang, Esq. 

Vice-Presidents: 

the Rev. Dr. John Watson ‘Jan Maclevcn,* Rev. Mr. Crockett, 

1 . M. Barrie, Esq. and Robert Buchanan, Esq. The object of the 
society will appeal to all Scotchmen, as well those who have never 
left their native land, as to those resident in England, in India, and 
in our colonics. It is to work assiduously for finding means of 
erecting monuments to dead and living Scotch writers, whose 
undoubted claims to immortality are liable to be obscured by the 
homage paid to the illustrious dead, such as Burns and Scott. Mem- 
bers are being enrolled, but subscriptions will not be called for 
until it has been finally determined what shall be the exact form 
of the memorial in each individual case. The names given above 
arc a sufficient guarantee that no merely personal claims will be 
acknowledged. It is hoped that on the committee about to be 
formed the Established Church of Scotland will be represented by 
the very Rev. A. K. H. Boyd, D. D.. LL. D., and the Free Church 
by the very Rev. George Adam Smith, D. D., LL. D.** 

This has no doubt been set on foot by Lord Rosebery’s proposal 
to have a monument erected to the late R. L. Stevenson. It is 
frantically opposed by Mr. Wallace, one of the members for a 
division of Edinburgh, quomlam minister of old Greyfriars Church 
and Editor of the “ Scotsman,” and now a member of the English 
Bar. He objects to it on the ground of Stevenson’s senseless, al- 
most brutal attack on Burns. The opportunity was too good to be 
lost on so modest, unassertive a man as Mr, A. Lang, so he rushes 
into print in the columns of the “Dailv News.” The value of 
his judgraenr may be assessed from his t iking the opportunity to 
sneer at Diigald Stewart and other Scotch “ dominies,” as he im- 
pudciiilv terms them. Andrew Lang sneering at such men ! Could 
impertinence go farther? We shall soon have Crockett and Watson 

sneering at Walter Scott! . r 

Books. Sir Richard 'Pemplc’s new book the “ Story of mv Life 
is promised by Messrs. Cassell in a few weeks. I make no doubt 
it will be one of uncommon interest to all who fed a concern for 
the welfare of India. He was a fine specimen of the molest, non- 
assertive Hailcybury Civilians, and ihe natives of India will always 
feel grateful to him for the generosity with which, from his 
private purse, he contributed to what would advance their moral 
and intellc«niial progress. , , 

Mr. Barrie’s “Scncimcmal Tommy” will shortly be published 
here. It is now running as a serial in “ ScriOner’s Magazine.” 

!rit and Humour of the Bar. It is astonishing how both at the 
Englisli and Scottish Bar wit and humour have died out. The latter 
was, I think, at the beginning of the century, more famoua in this 
line than the former. Lords Chancellor Cairns and Selbornc 
were not adapted to encourage it, nor the late lugubrious Lord Chief j 
Justice Coleridge, Cairns, a true type of an earnest Low Chur h 
c vang‘'li''al, was as austere as his very High Church brother Sd- 
borii'*. Tlv only Judge of later years who made any pretensions to 
something ;hcr than wit was the late Lord Bowen. At the 
ParliameoT House in Etlinbiirgh, with Lord Eldin (Clark) and Lord 
Robertson, spontaneous witticism passed away. Here is the 
famous story of the latter and Sir Walter Scott. The last named, 
still the “great unknown,” had just brought out “ Pcveril of the 
Peak,” maintaining as best he could his incognito. His head re- 
presented a massive peak. Patrick Robertson was a gross, heavily 
built man, but abounding in humour. One day Sir Walter was 
limping down the polished floor of the Parliament House and^ a 
group of advocates was standing at the fireplace. Robertson cried 
out “ Here comes Peveril of the Peak.” Scott replied “And thtfre 
stands Peter oC the Paunch,” thus leaving the laugh against 
Robertson. 

* I have been led to write the above by an incident connected 
with the vhic of Lord Russell of Killowcn and Sir F. Lockwood to 


the United States and Canada. The latter is facile frineefs^ the 
wit, the joker, the punster of the present English Bar. His latest 
corruscation of wit was deemed of such importance as to be cabled 
across CO the Gladstonian journals. Interviewed as to his prospec- 
tive tour, the great wit replied, “ We are going to a place where 
there’s some water ni I Ni ! Niagara is it not ?” Sublime wit, 
indeed ! 

The Reverend Dr. Ceorge Smith, I hear, among the many visitors 
you arc to have this cold season, you may reckon on your 
old press colleague of the “ Friend of India,” the Rev. Dr. G, Smith. 
He now occupies the laborious but important office of Secretary to 
the Foreign Mission Committee of the Free Church of Scot- 
land, at Edinburgh. His advent in India after an absence of so 
many years is sure to be productive of good, and I am sure 
natives of ail classes, in Calcutta will give him a hearty welcome. 
As a former Headm istcr of the Doveton College, he is sure of 
a warm reception from the Eurasian community. Should he preach 
when ill Calcutta, you should not fail to hear him, as he is one ot 
the most distinguished puloit orators in Scotland. In any case, 
his visit cannot fail to be of vital interest to himself as well as to 
the native community, as liis life has been one long probation of un- 
affected self-denial and sclf-effacemeut, so that he might, in any 
way, have a part in advancing the moral and intellectual develop- 
ment of India. 

I sec a capital story going the round of the papers worth quoting: 

“ A Baptist rlcrgyniaii in Liverpool, who is about to pay a visit to 
the Holy Land (Christian), was making a great brag about his in- 
tended Journey to a member of the Liverpool Muslim Institute. 
* When I get there,* the parson said in his best pulpit tone, ‘I 
will stand where Moses stood, and read the Pen Commandment'* 
from the top of Mount Sinai.* ‘You had better stay at home and 
keep them,* was the Muslim’s laconic reply.” 


AN INDESCRIBABLE SENSATION. 


'1 tlMfkit innsi h ive cle.ii* nuihncs and unniixed 
sit Wist he simple. A rent in one’s clolhniji, 


To he easily descrili'd 

ohuirs. In other words .. .......w .. - 

boil on one’-i body, .i tumble while walking, the shape a box, ^c., 
re easily set forth m words. On the contrary the complex and ccmi- 
rehensive things puzz e the mind and lake the tneaniiiR from laiiguagf. 

It was for ihis rcHSMii III It Miss Sibina Mitchell, alluding to an ex- 
eriencetif illness says : ‘-At tins mne there came upon mean tmfeso 
feiisation. It wa-. a> .if the power of life were going to fill 
le, and I siioiild sink down withmit help, as a stone sinks m water, 
’‘el in saying this I convey iin adequate idea of the nature of that feel- 
ig. I hope I shall never have 11 again. 

“ The illness which led m it began in the spring of 1892. My lieaif h 
opeared to givewiy all at once. I found inyself tweit, heavy, and 
seble. My appetite was poor, and after eaiing I had iniicli distress at 
tic stomach and pain it the chest and sides. My strength gradually 
eciinM and I b'-ra.iie veiy low, weak, and neivou# ; and it was 
fhenin thh candttwn that I feir the indescribable sensation I have 

^‘‘*i*^sonn herame so depressed in body and imnd that it was with 
real lab-mr and Mraiii that I atiended to rny business. I w-.s extrenirl v 
ovvnhfHrt-d and feeble, and none of the many medicines I tried did me 
„v re il j'ood. In D o-eiiiber 1892, Mmhe* S^igel’s Sviip was com* 
iff.i.ied to me, and I organ using it with, I confess, sinall cmindeiice. 
Ini after having l.ik-n ii fora few sb»y« 1 wondeifnt relief. My 
ppetite improved, and eating no longer gave me pain. A short imie 
fierwards the Symp proved us value m the. matter of mv disordered 
erves Toe nervonsoess disappeared with my increasing 
lowadays, whenever I need any niedicme, a few closes of Mother 
teigel’s Syrup quickly set me right. Having had so r.mvmnng a.i 
xperieiire of what it cm do, I recommend it m all my fiiends .and • u-- 
^mers. You can make such use as you like of this Imiei. (.Sign-n;, 
Vfi^s) Sauma Mdcheil, Marchain-lc-Feii, Boston, Lmes, M »y I?* *» 

^”Vi March, 1892," writes another lady, “my health began to give 
lav. I had lost my eneigy, and was languid and heavy in feeling. I 
lad a sense of faintness and dizzmess that was nlm-tsi rpn^tHiit, and 
ccasional spells of sinking which I caniiot describe. 
lushes came iver me, my inniiih lasted badly, and after eating 1 h^ J 
; feeling at the chest like the pressure of an actual load upon it. 1 
lever seemed rested, and awoke in the morning more tired tliaii when 
went to bed. I was also much troubled with wind or gas from the 
toiiiHch, and raised a sour, biting fluid. , , . no 

“In this manner I continued to suffer for nfearly two years, 
nedieme that I took giving me any relief. In Jaiuiary, *® 94 . f 
mall pook and read in it of cases like mine having been y 

VIothei Seigei’s Curative Syrup. I immediately procured the 1 ledicioc 
rom Boo..’ Dm* Stores, and after takinR it about ten day* <* 
letter. I could eat *omethin(j nourisluoK witliout any P;‘"' 

I kept on with the Syrup and was »non iii my former good J?' ' 

lime You ha.e ...y per.ni«io« to make j 

[Signed) (Mrs ) Ann Shaw, 174, Barnsley Road, Baisinoor, ShrfBc , 

^Touching ihV“«'»Kf«rfrwa^/« stHsaiion” alluded '’r *’f 

„i eminent medical author *ay« ; “In* lyncope 'bhiei- 

co«.cinii,ne,.. The .uffeter ha* the keeiie»t realisation of the b 'e 
„e..ofdi.-olmi.m. I have .een .talwart men unnerved aud eh.ikeu 
bv such experiences till they trembled like aspen leaves. 

The cause is an acid poison in the blood *J?^c.igei»s 

dy^ep««. The remedy i,.o purify the Wood *.'h ^.ther Se.gel * 

Syi Up, and to lone the Stomach m the same way. Use ihe Sy p 

the approach of the earliest signs of weakntes. 
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Sir George Chesney Memorial 
Committee. 


CHAIRMAN : 

General Sir Henry W. Norman. 

Members : 

The Marquess of Lansdowne, Field Mar- 
shal Lord Roberts, Mr. Georj^e Allen, Colonel 
Sir J. Aiciagh, Sir Sieiiait Bayley, Mi. 
William BIckwood, Sir Edward Braddoii, Rev. 
A. G. Butler, Colonel Sir G. S. Claike, 
General Sir E. Collen, Sir Auckland Colvin, 
Sir Juland Danverc, General C. H. Dickens, 
Sir Mortimer Durand, General Sir W. Siir- 
liiiR Hamilton, Captain Hexl, R. N., Mr. A. 
P. Howell, Sir W. W. Hunter, Lieui-Genl. 
McLeod limes, General Sir Allen Johnson, 
Sir H. S. Kill);, M. P., Mr. A. Lawrence, 
(.enernl Sir R. Low, Sir Alfred Lyall, General 
.Sir O. Newmarch, Sir Andrew Scoble, Field 
Marshal Sir Lintorn Simmons, Field Marshal 
Sir Donald Stewart, (jeneral R. Strachey, 
General Sir A. T.tylor, Mr. Meredith Town- 
send, Mr. W. C. Unwin, (jeneral Sir George 
White and General Sir E. Williams. 


Memorial 

TO THE LATE 

SiR GEORGE CHESNEY, k.c.b?, r.E., m.p. 

A Meeting was held, on the 24th April, at the 
Royal United Service InstitutioD, of some of 
the friends of the late Sir George ChesApi to 
consider the question of the commem^mon 
of his distinguished services as Soldier, 
Administrator, St itesman, and Author. Gen- 
eral Sir Henry Norm tn presided, and was 
supported by Field Marshals Sir Lintorn 
Simmons and Sir Donald Stewart, and other 
friends of Sir George Chesney. To carry out 
the object of the Meeting, a General 
Committee was formed, which included the 
gentlemen then present, and in addition, the 
Marquess of Lansdowne, Field Marshal Lord 
Roberts, General Sir George White. Sir 
Andrew Scoble, Sir Alfred Lyall, Sir H. S. 
King, Sir W. W. Huntei, Mr. Meredith 
T'Mvnsend, General R>chard Stracheyi Mr. 
William Blackwood, and otheis. 

The form the Memorial should take was left 
tor the future consideration of the Committee, 
as It would depend on the amount subscribed, 
hut (he siig(;e!)Uoiis tended inwards a bust of 
Sir Geoige for the India OtTice, and a medal 
toi valiiuhle cooiiibiiiious to Military Litera- 
ture. It was lesolved to limit each subscrip- 
tion to a maximum of ihiee guineas. 

Subscriptions will be received by Lientenant- 
Geocal McLeod limes, 9, Lexhaiii Gardens, 
Croinwell Road, London, W. 


COMMITTEE FOR INDIA: 

His Excy. General Sir Geoigc White, 
v. C , G. C. I. E., K. C. B., the Hon’hle Aiajor- 
Oeiieral Sir £. Collen, K. C. I.E., Lieutenant- 
General Sir W. S. A. Lockhart, K. C. fi , K C. 
s. I., His Excy. Lieutenant-General Sir C. 
Mansfield Claike, K. c. B , Major-General J. 
Duncan, Major-General G. E. L. S. Sanford, 
C B., c. s. I., Major-General G. de C. Morton, 
C.B , Majoi-Cieneial A. R. Badrock, C. B., c. S. I , 
Hi igadier-General W. G. Nicholson, c. B., 
Capuin J. Hext, c. I. E., R. N., Colonel 
W. S. S. Bisset, C.I.E., R. Colonel T. Deane. 

Honorary Secretaiy: 

Colonel T. Deane, 

Simla. 


Subscriptions will be received, in India, by 
Messrs. King, King & Co., Bombay ; Messrs. 
King, Hamiiron & Co , Calcutta ; and by the 
Alliance Bank, Simla, and its branches at 
Calciittfi, Cawnpoie, Agra, Ajmcre, Darjeeling, 
Lahore, Murree, Mussoorie, Rawal Pindi and 
Umballa. Stihscriptions are limited to a 
maximum of Rs. 32 in India. 

By Older of the Committee, 

T. Deane, O/., 
Hony. Secy. 

Simlai 181I1 July, 1896. 


Drawing, a means of Education. 

BY 

E. C. DOZEY, Art Teacher, 
Doveton College^ Calcutta. 

350 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Part 1— Freehand. 

Royal 8vo. Cloth, Rs. 3. Paper Cover*, Rs. 2 8. 
Favourably reviewed by the Press 
throiie^hout hidia. 

A Copy of the Reviews obt.dnable from the 
Author, 107, Cossipore Road. 

S. DASSEX & CO.. 

Mannf.'ictureis, Importers, Repairers and 
Tuners of all sorts of Harinoninm*, O'gans and 
Pianos, &r., 30, Coiootollah Street, Calcutta, 
import 111 itenals direct fr<im EugiHud nod 
gn.iraiitee the best wo> kiiianship and finish ; 
are the express manufacturers of 

Stiraswtiii Flute : 

Box Harmoniums 3 octaves 3 stops, i set of 
reed, Rs. 35 ; 3 octaves, best quality, Rs. 40 ; 
3 octaves 4 stops, 2 sets of reed, Rs. 75. 

Otgans, Folding Harmoniiiins, Table Har- 
moniums, &c., always ready for sale ; orders 
executed promptly. 



Music for the Million ! 

BBECHAM’S 

MUSIC PORTFOLIO. 

Wc beg to announce that a further 
supply of these has come to hanti, and 
intending purchasers are recommended 
to apply 

Wil/toul any Delay 

as, owing to the rapidly increa.sing po- 
pularity of the collection it is probable 
that the stock will be promptly sold ofif. 

The Portfolio, as already announced, 
contains 

240 of the most popular Songs and 
Airs of the day 

equally divided into 8 volumes and the 
price for the complete series is 

Postage and V.V.P. charges extra. 

This is below cost and not a tenth of 
the real value. Single volumes can no 
longer be supplied. 

APPLY TO 

G. ATHERTON I CO., 

3, New China Bazar-street, 

SoU Agents for 

THOMAS BEBOHAM, 8t. Helens. 
Lancashire, 

PROPRIETOR OF 

BEECHAM'S PILLS. 


Published on the i 6 th Septeniber^ iSgs 
Price : 

Cash Rs. 5. PosiHge, &c. Aus. 4. Per 
V. P. P. Rs. 5 Amias 6. Cicdit Rs. 6. 


AN INDIAN JOURNALIST : 

Life, Letters aai Oorrespendencd 

OF 

Dr. SAtMBHCT 0 M )DKSEtrfiS, 

lute Editor of “ V'J/V ind litiyyet?^ 

BY 

F. H. .SKKINE, i.es., 

(Collector of Custoiiis, CilniiiH, now Offg. 
Commissioner, Chittagong Division.) 


The Volume, umfn n with Mookerjse’s 
1 ravels and Voyages in Ben^il^ consists of 
mm«5 than 500 pitgfs and c tni.iiiis 
PORTRAIT OF THE DOCTOR. 

DEDICATION ( l*o Sir VV. W. Hunter.) 

HIS LIFE STORY. 

CORRESPONDENCE OF DR. S. C. MOOKERjEC. 

Letters 

tb, from Ardagh, Col. Sir j.c., 

to Atkinson the late Mr. b.f.T., C.S. 

to Hanerjee, Bahn Jyotish Cnuiider 

from Banerjee, thel ate Revd. Dr, K. M. 

to Banerjee, Babtr Sarodaprasad. 

from Bell, the late Major Evans. 

ftom Bhaddaiir, Chief of. 

to Binaya Krishna, Raja. 

to Chrlu, Rai Bahadur Aiianda. 

to Chatterjee, Mr. K. M. 

from Clarke, Mr. s.E.J. 

from, to Colvin, Sir Auckland. 

to, from Diifferin and Ava, the Marquis of. 

from Evans, the Hon’hle Sir Griffith H.P. 

tn Ganguii, Babti Kisari Mohan. 

to Ghose, Babn Nabo Kissen. 

to Ghosh, Babu K ill Prosaniia. 

to Graham, Mr. W. 

from Griffin, Sir Lepel. 

from Guha, Babu Saroda Kant. 

to Hall, Dr. Fits Edward. 

from Hume, Mr. Allan 0 . 

from Hunter, Sir W. W. 


to 

Jenkins, Mr. Edward. 


to 

Jung, the late Nawab Sir 

SaLar. 

to 

Knight, Mr. Paul. 


from Knight, the late Mr. Robert. 

from Lansdowne, the Marquis 

of. 

to 

Law, Kumar Kristodas. 


to 

Lyon, .Mr. P»*icy C. 


to 

Mahomed, Mouivi Syed. 


to 

Mallik, Mr. H. C. 


to 

Marsion, Miss Ann. 



from Mehta, Mr. R, D. 

to .Miira, the late Raj i Dr. RajeiidralaLi. 

to Mookerjee, laic Rija Dakhinaraniao. 

frooi Mookeijee, Mr. J. C. 

fiom M’Neil, Professor H. (San Fiancisco). 

to, from Murshidabad, the Nawab Bahs- 

door of. 

from Nayararna, Mahamaliopadhya .M. C. 

fro. a Osborn, ihe l ue Colon»»l Rouen D. 

to R 10, Mr. G. Venkata Appa. 

to Rao, the laie Sir T. Madhava. 

to R.itiigan, Sir William H, 

fioin Rosebery, Earl of. 

to, from Roar ledge, Vir. James. 

from Rnsseil, Sir W. H. 

ta Raw, Ml G Syamala. 

to Sistri, the Hon’ble A. Sasliiah. 

to .Siiiha, K ibu Brab .n ui iiida. 

fro 11 -iiiCir, Dr. M thendralal. 

».a ial“'/, Lord, of Alderley. 

fi ' ll. to fownsen jMr. M'::rediih. 
ta Ua.ifiw .1 Captain T. O. 

to, f» om V.iinl)6ry, Professor Arminius. 

to VciicHtaram iinali, Mr. G. 

to Yiziananr.'ini, M iharaja of. 

to, from W.illa.t‘, Sir Donali .\Licken-:ic. 

to Wood-Mason, the late Professor J. 

LETTBRS(& TELEGRAMS) OF CONDOLh NCE, from 
Abdus Subhaii, Mouivi A. K. M 
Ameer Hossein, Hun’ble Nawab Syed. 
Ardagh, Colonel Sir J C. 

Banerjee, Babu Maiinuthanaih. 

Banerjee, Rai Bahadur, Shib Chuiider 
Barth, M. A. 

Belcbambers, Mr. R. 

Deb, Babu Maiiahar. 

Dutt, Mr. O. C. 

DiKt, Babu Prosaddoss. 

Elgin, Lord. 

Ghose, Babu Ngfcudia K. 
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R. N. MOOKERJEE & CO., 


Ghoih, Bahu K'lli Prasanoa. 

Graham, Mr. William. 

Hall, Dr. Filz Edward. 

Haridas Viharidas De«ai, the late Dewan. 

Iyer, Mr. A. Kriihnaswami. 

Lambert, Sir John. 

Mahomed, Moulvi Syed. 

Mitra, Mr. B. C. 

Mitlcr, Babn Sidheahur. 

Mookeriec, Raja Peary Mohan. 

Mookerjee, Babu Snrendra Nath. 
Murshidabad, the N iw.ib Bahadoor of. 
Routledge, Mr. James. 

Roy, Babu E. C. 

Roy, Babu Sarat Chunder. 

Sanyal, Babu Dinabuiidho. 

Savitri Library. 

Tippera, the Bara Thakur of, 

Vamb^ry, Professor Armitims. 

Vizianagram, the Maharaja of. 

POSTSCRIPT. . 

After payioR the eKpenses of the publication, 
the surplus will be placed wholly at the dis- 
posal of the family of the deceased man of 
letters. 

Orders to be made to the Business Manag- 
er, “An Indian Journalist," at the Bee 
Press, I. Uckoor Dult’s Lane, Wellingfon 
.Street, Calcutta. 

OPINION ON THE BOOK. 

It is a most iiileresiiui; record or iiie life of 
a remarkable man.— Mr. H. Babington Smith, 
Private Secretary to the Viceroy, 5th October 

189;. 

Dr, Mookerjee was a famous letter- writer, 
and there is a breezy freshness and originality 
about his correspondence which make it 
very interesting reading.— Sir Alfred W. Corft, 
K.C I.E., Director of Public Instuciion, Bengal, 
26ih September, 1895. 

It is not that amnl the pressure of harassing 
official duties an English Civilian can find 
either time or opportunity to pay so graceful 
a tribute to the memory of a native oersoualiiy 
as F. H. Sknne has done in his biography of 
the laic Dr. .Sambhn Chunder Mookerjee, the 
well-known Bengal journalist (Calcutta : 
Thacker, Spink and Co.) ; nor are there many 
who are more worthy of being thus honoured 
than the late Editor of Rei^ and Raynt 

We may at any rate cordially agree witii Mr. 
Sknne that the story of Mookeijee’s life, with 
all its lights and shadows, is pregnant with 
lessons for those who desire to know the real 
India. 

No weekly paper, Mr. Skrine tells ns, not 
even the Hindoo Patriot, in its palmiest days 
under Kristodas Pal, enjoyed a degree of in- 
fluence 10 any way approaching that which was 
soon attained by Reis and Rayyet. 

A mao of large heart and great qualiti- 
es, his de.’tih from pueumoni.i in the early 
spring in the last year was a distinct and 
heavy loss to Indian journalism, and it was 
an admirable idea on Mr. .SkriueS pirt to put 
his Life and Letters noon reiauJ.— Toe Pi/nes 
of India, (Bombay) September 33. 1895. 

It is rarely that the life of m Indian j<iurnal- 
i$t becomes worthy of publication ; it is more 
rarely still that such a life comes to be written 
by an .\ng o-Iiidi.in and a m-;'nber of the 
Indian Cuvil .Service. But, it lias come to 
pass th.ii in the land of the Bengali Bibus, 
the life of at least one mi i im mg Indian 
journalists has been considered worthy of 
being written by an Euglishm an.— The 
iWadras Standard, (Madrid) Sepiemoer 30, 
1895. 

Tne late E lit or of Reis and R tv vet was a 
prufoiind sindem and .in ac»* iniplisbe I writer, 
who has left Ills m irk on In li io journ.ilism. 
In that he has fonn<i a Civi'ian like Mr. 
Sknne to record the story of Ins life he is 
more fortunate than the great Krisioflas Pal 
himself.— The Tribune, (Lahore) Oct oner 2, 
i 89 v 

Tne career of “An Indian Journalist” as 
described by F H. Sknne of the Iiidi.in Civil 
Service is exceedingly interesting. 

Mookerjee’s letters are m irvels «if pure dic- 
tion which is heightened by his nervous style. 

The life has been told hy Mr. Skrine in a very 
pleasant manner and which should make it po- 
pular not only with Bengalts but with all those 
who arc able to appreciate merit umnarred by 
firfientation and ••amestness unspoiled by 
harshness.— The Muhammadan, (Madras) Oct. 


The work leaves nothiiigto be desired either 
in the way of completoness, imp irtiality, or 
lifelike portrayal of character. 

Mr. Sknne deals with ms interesting subject 
with the unfailing instinct of the biographer. 
Every side of Dr, Mookerjee‘s complex 
character is treated wiin sympathy tempere<l 
by discrimination. 

Mr. Skrine’s narrative certainly imoresses 
one with the individuality of a remirkahie man. 

Mookerjee’s own letters show that he had 
not only acquired a command of clear and 
flexible English but that he had also assimi- 
lated that sturdy indepen lence of thought 
and character which is supposed to be a oecu- 
liar possession of natives of Great Britain. 
His reading and the stores of his general in- 
formation appear to h ive been, considering 
his opportunities, little less than m irvellous. 

One of the first to express his condolence 
with the family of the deceased writer was the 
present Viceroy, Lord Elgin. Mookerjee ap- 
pears to have won the aftection not only of 
the dignitaries with who n he came in contact, 
but also of those in low estate. 

The imoression left upon the mind upon 
laying down the book is that of a good and 
able man whose career has been graphically 
portrayed.— The Englishman, (Calcutta) Oc- 
tober 15, 1895. 

<<IMPitOVi:D UNDAUNPED’* 
WATOH. Rs. 7. 

Qaarauteed three Tears. 

Strong, accurate, pretty, small, open-faced, 
nickel silvern, keyless, -rnort winding, oitent, 
“NEW STYLE IMPR 3 VED UNDAUNT- 
ED " watch, with hand setting mechanism, 
secondhand, for Diciois, ornamental bold 
dial, for Rs. 7 V. P. P. with an extra glass, 
spring, preiiv box .and full three years’ 
guarantee. Warranted to stand the rough- 
est use. Runs more tnan 28 hours with 
one winding. Will last a life time. Eisily re- 
p.iirable. Others sell at double our rates. 0 it 
watch free for the pur -.base of 8 it a lime. 
Mr. Juo. Dickson of H iputal Riilway, from 
Ceylon says It keeps solendid time and 
never stopped although it sistaine l bard 
knocks and jerks, x Dr. H. M lore of Royal 
Artillery from Poouam illee says I sold it 
for Rs. 16. X Pte. W. Hookins of Sussex Regt. 
from D im lum says;— I have sold it for 
Rs. 20, X Mr. T. B. Scon of Patna Opium De- 
partment says : — Tne watcti you sent 01 » some 
seven years ago is still k*^eping very good tune. 

JewalleJ Riu? R 3 . 1-8-0. Rsal 
Silver Watoh Bj. 13. B3al 
Solid Gold Watoh Ri. 2i 

Pretty electro cased gold chain R“. i-8-o. 
Fashionable electro cased Gold Ring set 
with srii-ntific di im >nds, Rubies, E neralds, 
at Re. 1-8-0. Mr. G. Sm«rn, Salt Inspector 
from Sanikiitia, says : “ A German valued 
the di<ami>ii<l ring at Rs, an<l ruby at 
Rs. 30.” Ksy winding, Givernment stamp- 
ed, solid Silver hunting case, Royal watch 
with extras and full three years’ guarantee, 
for RS. 13. Pie. G Hawkes of 2ud York Light 
Infantry from j^urandhar says For the first 
one I got Rs. 25 ; the second «ine I sold to a 
.Sergeant for R.. 28.x 'Pie. H. C. Bishop of L. 
F. L. Regt. front Kimptec says;— A Corporal 
offered R>. 30 for the very same watch. Gentle- 
men’s open faced, keyless real solid gold witch 
Rs. 30 ; l.idics' Rs. 24 ; both with extras and 
guaranteed for 3 years. Mind they are guran- 
leed to be of real solid gold. No agents kept, 
all goods sent only by us from Bombay 
per V. P, P. 

WE.STERN INDI.\ TR.ADING CO., 

B )\IB .\Y 

GENUINE HO.MvEOP.VrHY 
A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Ray Chaudhuri, L M. S. 

Ji(f>nteopalhic Practitioner, 

May be consulted by letter or personally 
daily at his residence, 24, Mrrzapore Lane, 


Hardivare aad General Merohants, 

IMPORTERS or 
Agricultural Implements, 

Engineer’s & Carpenter’s Tools, 
Mill Furnishers k Timber Merchants 
CONTRACTORS, 

GENERAL AGENTS AND ORDER 
SUPPLIERS. 

Timber Yard — Ghusery, 

Office I, Clive Row, 

Calcutta. 


Novelty in Ayurvedic Medicine. 

AiaRVEDIO PHARMACY. . 

36, Lower Ciiitpore Roan, Fonzdari 
B ilrilcnana, Calcutta. 

Kaviraj Nagendra Nath Skn, Physician, 

Surgeon, Accoucheur, practises the Ayurvedic 
system of medicine, after having obtainted a 
diploma at the final examination of one of 
the Government medical Insiiluiions of the 
country. 

SPECIFICS 

for all ordinary disea>es, like Fever, Cough, As- 
thma, Phthisis, Diabetes, &c., inrluding dis- 
eases brougiit oil by inegiiiarities of kind«. 
Catalogues, containing full accounts of diseas- 
es and remedies, are transmitted on .ipplica- 
iion. Prescriptions, with or without medicines, 
sent to tevery pan of India and Ceylon, 
Cape Colc^y, and the British Isles, on receipt 
(by post) of full accounts diseases. 

Thous.’iiK^ of unsolicited Testimonials from 
every quarter. 

W * CATARRH. 

Hay Fever, Catarrhal Deafhess. 

A NEW HOME TRB.ATMRNT. 

Onfferers are not generally aware that these 

‘diseases are contagious, or that they are 
due to the presence of living parasites in the 
lining membrane of the nose and eustachian 
i lines. Microscopic research, however, has 
Droved this to be a fact, and the result is t^at 
i simple remedy has been formulated whereby 
tliese distressing diseases are rapidly and per- 
manently cured oy a few simple applications 
mide at home by the patient once in two 
weeks. A pamphlet explaining this new treat- 
ment IS sent on receipt of 2 j^d stamp by A 
Hutton Dixon, 43 & 45 East Bloor .St. 
TORONTO, Canada. 

Scientific American. 
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KUMAR SHRI RANJIT SINGHJI. 

Prince Rnttjit'he marched to the westw ird. from the borders of Bom- 
bay he came 

Tn the banks of the Cam, and he collared the crown of the glorious 
game. 

, 'I 

The game which the Graces and •Sto^daits, the fl innel-clad ones of 

the West. ^ ^ ' 

Declared of all masculine pastimes the proudest and noblest and best. 

% 

In the cohort of century-pilers. the sphere^^ing Gilbert was king. 

Rut Ranjit the Run-Getter entered thejipVs^Bhis triinnphs I sing. 

Though the poets from Pentaour Petrarch, from Homer to Austin 
would fail 

T<i picture in adequate tints this swart boss of the bat-ball-and-bail ! 

His sire was a Jam in the Etst, and so is his son— J im 

In the Raj-Kumar school in the East, or in Trinity College, by Cam. 

Upon cocoa-nut matting at home, or green tnrf at the Oval or Lord’s, 
Ranji " shaped like a cricketer sound, and there’s scarcely a sight 
which affords 

More pleasure to judges of ** form ” than the sight of the slim, swarthy 
Prince, 

In batting as neat as a trivet, in fielding as sharp as a quince, 

(fiving beans to the best British bowling, nr stopping or sprinting like 
steam, 

f t( making that lovely late cut, a serene thing of beauty, a dream 

Of delight, an ideal of art, with the charm of a perfect technique. 

Which a fallow who knows what is what at the wickets, could watch 
for a week I 

I’he public soon knew “Mr Smith,” and they yelled every time he 
appeared, 

And they gave him the nick-names crowds give to the cracks to their 
bosoms endeared — 

“ Rainegate Jmimy,” or “ Rum-Gm-and- Whiskey mote pat than | 

polite, to a Pfince, j 

Hut the cricketing crowd by familiar facetiousness loves tn evince j 

In but sincere hero worship, as he the great D' ctor doth know, ^ 

Whom they love to acclaim as “the Oid-un, and chaff when he bends ; 
for a “ blow ” 

After running a fiver— near fifty I But Ranjit the Run-Getter soon 
Regan piling “centuries ” quickly to a most remark-tble tune, 

And having a cut at all records. Some toppers that way he's rubbed 
out. 

He’s a-top of the’ Averages now, and he means getting higher, no 
doubt— 


If that’s not a bull— Sussex’s hope, and the pride of the Cam he 
appears. 

And when the Light Blues give that banquet, your lovers of big British 
cheers • 

Will have every tympanum tickled by shouts for the “ Black Bat,”— 
n 0 i night, 

As Tennyson put it in Afaud^ and Sims Reeves to a nation’s delight 

H iih fliitily piped it so often. And faith 1 the “Black Bat” hath 
flown, 

And ail Britons hope, well, he won't do. for we love to think “ Ranji ” 
our own. 

An ode to him, then, unto whom we, this season, have owed such a lot ! 

And then British bats fight for those “ ashes.” and there are some signs 
of a “ rot.” 

Wh^n we want someone brilliant and steady, hawk-eyed, lion-hearted, 
and cool, 

A blend of MacL iren and Grace, with the “ stick ” of the Shrswebury 
school. 

The sparkle of Sioddari or Wyiiyard, Ihe patience of Surrey's brave 
Bob. 

May Ranjit, the Black Prince of cricket, be with us, and “ well on the 

j ” J 

--Punch. 


THE CANADIAN BOAT SONG. 

[ A correspondent sends to the Glasgow Herald \\\t {o\\n^\T\g 
best and most cortect of all versions.] 

Listen to me, as when yon heard our father 
Sing, long ago, the song of other shores ; 

L'sien to me, and then in chorus gather 
All your deep voices as you pull your oars ; 

Fair those broad meads — those hoary woods are grand ; 

But we are exiles from our father’s land. 

From the lone shieling of the misty island 
Mountains divide ns, and a waste of seas ; 

Yet still the blood is strong, the heart is Highland 
And we in dieains behold the Hebrides. 

We ne’er shall tread the fancy-haunted valley, 

Where ’twixi the dark hills creeps the small clear stream — 
In arms around the patriarch banner rally, 

Nor see the moon go on royal tombstones gleam. 

When the bold kindred, in the time long vanished. 
Conquered the soil and fortified the keep, 

No seer foretold the children should be banished 
That a degenerate lord might boast his sheep. 


Subteriitrs in the country are requested to remit by posted money orders, if posstble, as the safest and most convenient ' 
medium^ particularly as tt ensuret acknowiedffment through the Department. No other receipt will be 
given, any other being unneeessary and liketf to cause confusion. 
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Come, foreign raid ! let discord burst in slaughter I 
Oh, then for kinsmen true, and keen claymore t 
Tne hearts that would have given their blood like water 
Beat heavily beyond the Atlantic's roar. 

For these broad meads— those hoary woods are grand : 
But we are exiles from our father's land. 


WEEKLYANA. 


The general Duiga and Lakshini Piija holidays begin from Monday, 
the 13th October and continue to Thursday, the 22iid October. There 
are certain offices in Calcutta in which all these days will not be ob- 
served as a holiday. For instance, the Custom House will be open 
for transnction of business on the I2ih, lyih, 19th and 20th October, 
the Treasury being open. The Custom Ho^se will be open (on a 
day's notice being given), free of charge on the 13th, 14th, 15th, i6th, 

2ist and 32nd October, from ii A.M. to 12 noon, for entering or clear- 
ing vessels, and for the issue of Bills of Entry or Shipping Bills 
covering fiee goods from or to the same. The Treasury on these days 
will be closed. Such is the notice of the Collector of Customs. The 
Port Commissioners have notified : “ TJie Collector of Customs having 
notified that the Custom House will be open on the 12th, lyih, 19:11 
and 20th October, during the usual working hours for the transaction 
of business without any restriction, these days will be counted as 
working days under Section 113, Clause 2 of Act III of 1890. On all 
other days work will be allowed at the Docks, Jetties, and Wharves 
subject to Customs Regulations," The Coniptroller.General has given 
notice that the Public Debt Office and the Government Account 
Department at the Bank of Bengal will be open for the transaction 
of business and the receipt and payment of money on Government 
account on the uth, lyih, 19th and 20ih October 1896. The Papci 
Currency Office at Calcutta and the Comptroller-General's Office will 
also be open on the above dates. 

There is no absolute holiday in the Post Office. Only two deli- 
veries will be made daily from the Calcutta General Post Office and its 
Town Sub-Offices on the three great days of the Durga Ptija, vii,, the 
I3*h, 14th and f5ih October, the delivery arrangements on these days, 
in all respects, being the same as on Sundays. The other Depart- 
ments will as usual remain open for the receipt of registered and 
insured articles and of parcels, and for the issue and payment of 
Money Orders, as well as Savings Bank transactions. 

There has been a cry from many quarters for a law to regulate the 
sale of poisons. *Flie Government of India has not yet seen its way to 
any such enactment. The sale is unrestricted in the Calcutta maiket. 
In advance of Local Governments and Administrations and other muni- 
cipalities, the Municipal Boards of Hapur, Baghpat, Sardhana, Baraut, 
Ghasiabad, Shahdera, Mowana and Pilkhua have taken a bold step 
and framed rules regarding sale of poison, which have been con- 
firmed by the Local Government. Bieacli of the rules is punishable 
with a fine of Rs. 50 and, when continued, with a daily fine of Rs. 5, 
No person will be permitted to sell, without license, within Che muni- 
cipalities, white, red and yellow arsenic, aconite, nux vomica, dhatura 
and bichloride of mercury. Licenses are to be granted for terms of 
years not exceeding five which, however, can be renewed, and no 
license will be granted unless the applicant is a person of good repute 
and has sufiicient knowledge of the several properties of the poisons. 
A license-holder is not to sell any of the poisons to any person who 
is unknown to him, unless the sale be made in the presence of a 
witness who is known to him and to whom the porchnser is known. 
Before selling any poison,, the license-holdcr shall ^tisfy himself 
that the purchaser requires it for a legitimate purpose, and no sale 
IB to be made to any person wiio he in jj^od faith, believes is below 
the age. of eighteen years. The restrictions do not apply to sale to 
a medical practitioiier or on the prescription ol a medical practitioner. 

• 

• • 

yinsTRIA is prepared to allow women to practise medicine. A decree 
has been published rendering valid medical decrees and diplomas 
obtained by Austrian women at foreign universities. 

• 

• « 

A German physician has found that storing uniforms harbour »be 
bacilli of cc osumptioii (labaictiioeis) in the form of dust. 


The health statistics of British troops in India for the year 1895 '"e 
very satisfactory. The ratio per 1,000 of admissions to hospitals is 
14*60 ; of deaths, 1379 ; of invali<ling 24*34 ; loss from death and 
invaliding 38. In the decade 1^70-79, the Inst fignre went .up as 
high as 63. Up to 1856, deaths of European troops ranged from 84 
to 56 per 1,000. 

• • 

In a letter to ibe Z/V/trr, " Admiral" makes the general statement 
that the cadets in the Britannia acquire coarse manners, use bad 
language, display contempt for religious dunes, bolt their fond as 
if they were animals from the Zoological Gardens, and in other ways 
behave as cubs rather than as gentlemen. The letter, as was to he 
expected, elicited many comments and replies. A " Schoolmaster * 
endorsed the view of the “Admiral." “The Father of a Mid" 
thought the statement about the irreligious tone of the boys an un- 
just criticism and did not see bow soological manners could pre- 
vail at meals when a naval officer was always present to main- 
tain order. He also said that his son never gave way to bad 
language nor grumbled at being bullied. One “ Contented Mother 
of a Midshipman" wrote: believe the majority, like myself, 

have every reason to he satisfied with their sons at the end of 
their course in the Britannia, My boy always spoke with res- 
pect, often with afifection, of his officers and those in authority ; 
his demeanour towards me, and in social intercourse generally, 
was considerate and gentlemanly. ^ When going to his room to wish 
the last good night 1 frequeuiljefouud h^m Bible in hand — a proof th.it 
the religion taught in cbitdbnod§stili exerted its influence. After three 
years’ commission in the Mediterr.anean he has returned unchanged- 
amenable as of old." ^ ^ 



“The passage of the gun boat vtb rough the cataracts between Wady 
‘Haifa and Geinai was a triiimpb of energy and skill, upon whic)^ 
Colonel Hunter and his itaflT will look back with price. Commander 
Robertson and Lieutenant Beatty, R.N., with the military officers who 
assisted them, are to be congratulated on the manner in which the 
craft wf>re handled. The Mitemmth was the fiist boat through the 
Babel- Kebir ; she was followed by the Abu Kka^ El Ifb, 
Tamai^ and other boats, and the correspondent qf the Daily 
Graphic,^ writing from Geuiai on Augiihi 20, gives a most ^tt ik- 
ing picture of the difficulti<*s, the barges in tow having to be Irfc 
behind. The first real difficulty was at the Minnekiddeh Rapids, 
where the river swirls rapidly round a mass of rocks. Here guy 
ropes had to be fixed, and M ijor Martyr and Lord Aihlumney plung- 
ed through the seething torrent for the purpose. In the shallows 
of Shagaz one boat bad her side ripped open, while Jurash aod 
Kaderma could only be passed by many men hauling on the hank. 
The Koitara Channel and Kodeiiha Rapids were ascended wiihfH 
great diffii ulty, but at Fash the strong arms of 700 men of the l^t 
Egyptian Battalion were not too many to keep the vessels in their 

course. 

It had been a slow and anxious birsiness occupying three days, in 
which the muscles and nerves of those engaged had been severely 
taxed even to get thus far, and none were sorry to pause before at- 
tempting the still greater woik of hauling the boats through the 
Bab-el-Kebir, one of those narrow gates through which this brandi 
of the Nile comes down by steps and steeps some ^ofi. in the course of 
500 yards. The middle descent is the worst, where a great press of 
water rushes over a sharp ledge of rock. To employ steam power at 
this place was impossible, so a wire hawser was passed round the hull 
of each boat, to the bow end of which was attached a coil of tome 
300 fathoms, with a couple of hawsers ; 1,40a men of the 1st and 
15th Battalions manned these hawsers and the guys. Lieutenant 
Beatty stood in ihe bows of the MiUmmthy anx[pusly guarding 
against the bow hawsers being fouled, and every”*hfbcer on board 
had charge of a rope to see that it was hauled upon or slackened 
in obedience to signal. It%as an anxious moment, and the slight craft, 
creaking and swaying from side to side in the grip of the torrent, 
seemed as if she would be swept below, but little by little the combin- 
ed strength of the men began to tell, and upon a sig-zag course she 
I moved slowly ahead ; at length came the final struggle, when her bows 
rose high out of the water as she trembled on the roaring torrent that 
swept over the threshold of the gate. Strong arms and winchei hauled 
her forward, and as a wave lifted her stern she glided over the obstacle 
into calm water. The succeeding boats met with the same difficulties 
and, though one carried away a bow hawytr, the guys held her steady 
until the damage could be repaired. With the passage of the Bab-el- 
Kebir the chief obstacle was surmounted. 

Lord Athlumney and Major Martyr are very gallant officers, hut 
without denying them credit for venturesome swimming in the Nile 
we may observe that the black chaps think nothing of carrying out 
ritpes and hawsers through the boiling cascades. They swim like 
otters from boyhood. It was, however, no ordinary feet of British 
officers to attempt such novel work as the officers we iMine performeff 
the other day above jarrai. One correspondent relates that the 
men of two native batialions were engaged in work a Iktie out of 
our line, namely, diving for the rails submerged in the river, which 
they were obliged to unscrew under water. He adds : ' Fortunately all 
the Egyptiane are almost amphibious,, and are equally comfostabli off 
the land or in the water* " 
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% NOTES & LEADERETTES, 

OUR OWN NEWS 

THE WEEK’S TELEGEVMS IN HRIEF, WITH 
OCCASIONAL COMMENTS. 

The Q ieen is suffering from h^r eyes, and is being treated by D . 
Pageiisiechcra, a German oculist. The malady has in it nothing ab- 
normal, and is due to age. 


The Tsar and Tsarina arrived at Cherbourgh on Oct. 5, and were wel- 
onincd by M. Faure, the Piesidents of the two Cn.tnibcis, and the 
Mmistiy. The Tsar and the President reviewed the French Squadron, 
and were accompanied by the Tsaiina, notwithstanding the. rough sea 
which prevailed. A grand banquet, was given in the evening at which 
the President and the Tsar mutually toasted each other. It is estimat- 
ed there are three millions of visitors in Paris. Tne French papers, 
III welcoming the Tsar and Tsarhia, as a pledge of peace, convey a hint 
that Alsace and L uralnc arc not forgniieii. The German paoers are 
equally convinced that the sentiment of R-vanche remains in France. 

The Tsar and Tsarina entered Paris on Oct. 6 In brillfant weather. 
No hitch whatever occurred to m ir the proceedings, and the enthu- 
siasm of the people was most intense. Tneir M »)esiies were evidently 
greatly graiifi-d by their receotion.’ At^a grand btoquel at the Elysde, 
(lie same evening, Piesident Faiire, “touting tiie Taar, said the union of 
the powerful Russian Empire with the laljiMriuus Fiench Republic has 
already produced a beneficial cfFet#- on the peace of the world, and 
would continue to extend its beneficent iiifi|umce. The Tsar, in reply, 
said he felt deeply touched by the wel^m^Ktended to him in Paiis, 
and added that the precious ties between France and Russia would 
rontiime to have a most fortunate influence. 

The Tsar has conferred the Grand Coid'in of the Newsky Older 
on MM. Loubet, Bresson, Mehne and Hanot aux. 

Next day, the Tsar laid the foundation-stone <if a new bridge over 
tne Seme to be called Alexander 111. Bridge. His M ijesty then visit- 
ed the Hotel de Ville, where he was welcomed by the Municipal Pre- 
MUetit 111 an address as the ally of the Republic. The Tsar, in reply, 
merely thanked the Meiiicipal President. 


Twit, D lily Mail states that Lord Silisbuiy returned to London to-day 
(0. (. 2), and held a contereiice with Biiou De Courcel, the French 
A'lioassador, and M. De Staal, Russian AniijaHsador. The same paper 
stales that the Suiiaii has sent ten torpedo boats to the Dardanelles in 
piir>,uance of the advice given by the Russian General Tchikatchew, 
who lately lO'tpecied the defences of the Str.aits under an agreement 
arrived at between the Tsar and the Sultan. At the conference, it is 
now evident, the Armenian question was discussed, for a telegram of 
the 8th siysiii.ii G'C.it Biitam, Russia and France have agreed to an 
lunnediate^esp Itch of a vigoious note to the Porte demanding the 
adopiiun leloiiiis which will secure the safety of the Aiiiieniaiis. 


A BAND of insurgents in Macedonia have attacked and aiiuihiiated a 
TutkisU dei.ichmeiit consisting of fifty soldieis. 


Sir William Harcourt, speaking at £obw|^le, said he was in favour 
<)f an understanding with Russia on the whole Eastern question and 
the abrogation of the Cypins Convention. 


Lord R'i-»eoery h.is addressed a letter to the Liberal Whip in w! ich 
he icHigiiH the leadership of the party, and says : I find myself 111 
apparent difTetence wiili ilie mass of Liberals on the Eastern question 
And ill some conflict of opinipii with Mr. Gladstone, and! receive im 
Pbcii support scarcely anywhere.” Tiiis is regarded as the <iutcoine 
nf the recent veiled attacks on him in the Radical papers and elsewhere. 
The resign ition is generally ascribed lo Mr Gladstone’s intervention 
11) the Armenian question, and Sir W. Harcouit’s persistent ignoring of 
Lord Rosebery’s existence. 

Taking advantage of the high tide washing up lo the German Con- 
sulate, Said Khalid, the pretender, was to-day (Oct. 2) privately convey- 
^ to ch« Gorman maumf-war Seeadler. Mr. Cave, B<itish Coniul, was 
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not informed of the proposed step, and has lodged a vigoroui protasi 
with the German Consul. 

Til* Germ in Press afliim that Slid Khalid being a political prisoneri 
it w.is impossible to extradite him, and tint he was removed openly 
under a show of force in order to assert the dignity of Germany, because 
Great Btitain protested. 

Tht Coh^ne G iselle publishes a violently anti-English letter from 
Z luzib'ir afli miiig that S lid Kh ilid is the rightful heir to the throne, 
and that Consol Ci>^e and G meral Matthews promised to reinstate 
him if he left the Palace. Tne letter adtls that the British M irines 
have looted in a m inner unworthy of the disciplined troops, and con- 
cludes by a virulent personal attack on Consul-General H irdinge and 
C'msu’ C ive. 

Tne Sf. George Fi igship of Admiral Rawson, at present at Cape 
Town, has received orders to proceed immediately to Zinzibar. Rein- 
forcement ft om tlie British M iditerraiiean Squadron has also been 
ordered to Z iiizibar. * 


\ TERRIBLE explosion of a m igizme took place at Bulawayo, on Oct. 3, 
in which five whiles were killed and several wounded. Scores of K iffi i 
were crushed by fragments of rock, .and tbe streets were strewn with 
rocks and dd^ris. Tne hospital, g.aul and mirket are filled with 
the wounded. 


Deaths are announced of the poet William M nris, M. Du Maurier, 
•Artist, and Lord Kensington. 

- 

The latest weather report is that tne air is becoming drier in Northern 
India. The rept»ri from Diosh and Cbitral on 2od October stales that 
rain has fallen eveiyd.ayiii the valley and snow on the hills. It if 
cool at Calcutta with north wind. 


The first fircc’ist of the Uta loi cropi in Bengal for the present year 
IS not hopeful. Tne estini ited general outtiirn is lower than last year’s. 

It is II against I3 itiuis of i8';5 O tt of the 45 districts, only one, 
Pilamiu, returns a b'ltno^r crop; four districts — B'rbhurn, Binkura, 
Hiziribagh anJ Singblium, au average of i6 annas ; 13 districts, from 
13 to less thin 16 i iu k ; and 2S districts at less tli in 12 annas. 
From Shahabad, Muznff irpur, Cuttack, and Pun, the crop is returned 
even below 8 annas. 

The Government of India has recognized the new terror that haf 
appeared at B mib ly, and has cabled Home that true bubonic plagun 
of a mild type exists in the M mdvip q iarler of Bombay, and that 
about eleven deaths from it are daily taking place. Notwithstand* 
ing, the hoinew.trd mail, which left B mib.ay on the 3rd instant, was 
granted a clean bill of health hy the Port Health Offircr. Bombay 
arrivals from Indi.t at N iples.vvili be placed under quarantine. Plague 
has begun to move. It has shewn itself in other qu irters of the city 
and has travelled northwards to Ahmedabad, which is 21 miles by 
rail from B mihay. List week, we were privately informed that the 
distemper liad travelled 300 miles. Its marqh seems not so rapid. 
Tne setting in of the cold weather in ly arrest the advance, if not stamp 
out the diseasi*. We pray to the destroyer of all evils — ihe ten-armed 
Goddess of the lion tin one, Who will be worshipped next week in 
Bengal, that Slie proiect us fiom the visitation ! 

“ Plague,” in its widest sense, IS any fatal epidemic, such as malarial, 
choleiii, or sin ill-pnx pestilence in India; carbiincuiar pest, from which 
H-zekiah sufiered; or the bert^hsri^ the plague of Souiherii India, which, 
in November, 1878, visited Calcuiia. In a limited signification it is a 
specific fever, attended ny enlargement of 111 ixillary, axillary and espe- 
cially of inginn li (o'lbonir) gLan-ls. It is called by various names, such 
as— the pest; inginnil, hiibonic, glandiialar, 0 icnial, Pili, and 
Levftiitine pligii»*; Oieo'toil lypuiK ; septic pestilence; Fr. la pesti \ 
G^r. die pest. Tnree v inetie< of tins disease have been described ; 

1. Tne abortive (tarv il), the prominent symutoms being enlarged 

glands of the grmns, miupn^, nud ii#cks withour pain and withpul 
fever. This form is becoming less and less in virulence. * ^ ■ 

2. The grave or plague 111 its usual form. Tnis is heralded by- 
aching of limns aud pain in the bidy, accompinied by shivering, 
and fever. From the second to the fourth diy the ingunial glandf. 
take prominence. Suppuration is not a necessary development ia 
fatal cases. Tuea ibeie are headache, thirst, nausea^ voinitieg of cofetj^ ; 
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ground mntier, constipation and delirium. The temperature of the 
body soon rise« to even 107* F. Blotches or rad marks cover the 
wtfole body. Sometim-s there is hanorrh ige from many of the 
passages. Ueaili preceded by coma generally ends the agony. 

3. The ilitrd or foliwiiiini is the severest type. S tflferers are struck 
d'uvo suddenly without any enUrgeinent of glands, &c. This generally 
or«"»irs in the beginning of an epidemic. Convulsion or coma ends 
the life. 

The Bombay outbreak is evidently a mild type of the second kind. 
Gl indular ealargernent can he seen in other diseases affecting only one 
portion of the body. It is the general enlargement of almost all the 
glands, especially of the groins, that distinguishes this type from others. 

In ancient times, plague of kinds caused destruction in several 
countries but not in India. The earliest is recorded by the physician 
Httfus of Ephesus, who lived in the time of Trajan (A. D. 98-117), 
and this notice is preserved in the CoUections of Oribasiua. It was 
bubonic, (the swelling being especially fatal) and found chiefly in Libya 
(North Africa) for centuries considered the home of plague, Etfyp* 
and Syria from the end of the third or the beginning of the second cen- 
tury before Christ. B nh Livy and Orosius speak of a pestilence which 
destroyed a million of persons in Africa. It was not till the sixth 
century, during the reign of the E npenir Justinian (A. D. 5^7‘S^S/ 
that Europe was invaded. This plague of Justinian, lasting for half 
a century, is described by ^Gibbon In his forty-third chapter. It began 
at Pelusium, in Egypt, in 542 A.D., spread over E*ypt and pasaed 
to Constantinople, where in one day it carried off 10,000 persons. 
The great pestilence of trie 14th century, known as Black D-ath, 
which overspread Europe, is said to h ive appeared first in the 
Kingdom of Kathay(North China), where pestilence and inundations 
are said to have destroyed 13 millions, and to have proce»dod 
gradually westward by way of Armenia into Asia Minor, thence to 
Egypt and Northern Africa. It reached Sicily in 1346, Constantinople, 
Greece, and parts of Italy early in 1347 and towards the end of that 
year, Marseilles. Next year, it attacked Spain, northern Italy and 
Rome, eastern Germany, parts of France and Paris and England, 
and afterwards the Scandinavian countries. In Florence, the dis- 
temper carried off ' 60,000 people, including the historian John 
Viliani, There are writers who distinguish black death from plague 
and hold that that disease began and ended with the outbreak of the 
14th century. It was characterized by a gangrenous inflimmation of 
the respiratory organs, violent fixed pains in the chest, vomiting and 
spitting of blood, and a horribly offensive and pestiferous breath, which 
could be perceived at a considerable distance from the patient. In 
Sir Richard Q^iain*s Dictionary of Medicine^ we read 

** Grher writers consider black-death to have been a modification of 
bubonic plague. Rut if this view be accepted, the extraordinary deve- 
lopment and remarkable modification which the disease underwent in 
the 14th century, stand quire alone in the history of the affection, and 
constitute phenoiiveiia winch would have to be regarded as indicative 
of a secular evolution of morbid changes. This last named view of 
th^ relation between black-death and bubonic plague is not without a 
present interest. For Kirsch and others believe that the Atahamari 
of Northern India — the or Indian pi as the disease is also 
tetuied— which haa several times prevailed as a local epidemic since 
the commencement of the present century, is a disease analogous to 
the black-diath of the 14th century. Probaoly these writers would now 
include the more recently Known Vunnan piague in the same category.” 

Might not Mahamari be a type of malarious fever which devastated 
Gour ? The present Kala-a2ar of Assam is suspected to be anothev 
variety of it. 

The nvirtality of black death in various parts of Europe has 
been calculated at two>thirds or three-fourths of the population in the 
iir*(t pestilence. In England, it was even higher. H*ecker calculates 
that one-fourth of the population of Europe, or 3 $ millions of persons 
died in the whole of the epidemics. 

Thucydides, who himself was infected, gives an account of a plague 
which overtook Athens about 430. B.C. 

Plague had two centres. The first in Egypt including Southern 
Europe^ Africa, Arabia, Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia, 
Assyria and Persia. The other was North China, including' the 
whnie of it, Anam and Cochinchina. According to Sir Gayer Hunter, 
these places were also the home of cholera. It is probable that 
European countries received cholera from* Africa, and India from 
Culna. In the L.ondnn plague of 166$ no lest than 68,596 persons 
dwd'. The great fire of London in 1666 stopped its further ravages. 
Another plague app^red at MArteillei in 1730, and in 1770 Moscow 
suflMed CroiaUin saiiia causer KotwithstaMdiog. chat the couutriei 


bordering it on the cast and west were visited by the same 
sconrge, India had always been free. The year before last, China was 
threatened with plague and now Bniibty has it. The cause of 
plague is as unknown, as its devastations are certain. Present opi- 
nions ascribe it, like other epidemics, to organic putrefaction, bad 
drainage, and bad w iter. In the Chinese plague, Dr. Kitasato dis- 
covered a bacillus of the disease, but further research is needed tn 
settle the question. Dr. Yersin is just now experimenting with his 
anti-bubonic injections at Amoy. Dr. H'lfikine and Mr. Hankin have 
been deputed by the Government of India and the N.-W. P. Govern- 
ment respectively to investigate the Bombay outbreak. When will the 
Bengal Government send its bacteriologist. Dr Cunningham ? 


It will not be uninteresting to know old world notions about the 
cause of the disease. They are not entirely valueless. 

Some think that insects are the cause of it, in the same way that they 
are the cause of blights, being brought in swarms from other climates 
by the wind, when they are taken into the lungs in respiration; the 
consequence of which is, that they mix with the blood and juices, and 
attack and corrode the viscera. 

Mr. Boyle thinks it originates from the effluvia or exhala*ions 
breathed into the atmosphere from noxious minerals, to which may 
be added stagnant waters and putrid bodies of every kind, 

Mr. Gibbon thinks that the olagne is derived from damp, hot, and 
stagnant air, and the putrefaction of animal substances, especially 
iocustf. • 

Dr. Chandler, who gives an accAnt nf the plague at Smyrna, is of 
opinion that the disease arises frogi animalcules, which he supposes 
to be invisible. 

Tne Romans believed i^iculapiui sometimes entered into a 
serpent, and cured the plaguw. 

The distemper has also been fitful. 

Plagues are sometimes partial attacking particular animals, 
or a particular description* of persons, and avoiding others alto- 
gether, or attacking them hut slightly. Ferneliiis speaks of a plague 
or murrain, in 1574, which invaded only cats. Dionysius Halicarnas- 
setis mentions a plague which attacked none but maids ; and t^at 
I which raged in the time of Gentilis, killed scarce any women, and ver? 
few hut lusty men . Baterus mentions another plague, which assaulted 
none but the younger sort. In the malignant yellow fever which raged 
in Philadelphia towards the close' nf the i8th century, the mortality 
was not so great among women as among men. The corpulent high* 
fed, and druukeiv men, common prostitutes, and such of the poor 
as had been debilitated for want of suffleient nourishment, and 
lived in dirty and confined habitations, became an easy prey to it ; 
whilst those who resided in the suburbs, enjoying the benefit of country 
air, were little afiected by it. A singular fact is, that the French re* 
siding in Poiladelphia were in a remarkable degree exempt from it- 
Cardan speaks of a plague at Basil, with which the Switzers were in- 
fecte<l, and ihe Italians, Germans, or French, exempted ; and John 
Utenhovius takes notice of a dreadhil one at Copenhagen, which, though 
it raged among the D mes, spared the Germans, Dutch, and English, 
who went with all freedom, and without the least danger, to the houses 
of the infected. During the plague which ravaged Syria in 1760, it was 
observed that people nf the soundest constitutions were most liable 
to it, and that the weak and delicate were either spared or easily cured. 
It was most fatal to the Moors% 

It is related that when plague raged In Holland, in 1636^ a young 
girl was seized with r, had three carbuncles, and was removed to a 
garden, where her lover, wha was betrothed to her, attended her 
as a nurse, and slept with her ae his wife. He renaained uninfected, 
and she recovered, and they were married. 

The Merv malignant fever reported by Reuter last week, hae select- 
ed children for its attack. 

The current number of the Eogtished Charak^Samhita teems to have 
anticipated the outbreak of plague^ at Bombay. Lesson 111 Of ** The 
Place of Vimanauv’* treats of the destruction of towns and largp 
villages. To the question of Agnive9a— “ How can the habitations 
of men who differ in nature, food,, body, strength, capacity of bearing 
particular things and practices* mind, and age, be simaltaaeously 
destroyed by one diseMe,” the illustrioiit son of Atii replies : 

** O' Agnlve^a, of men differing from one another >1 n rtreie'jtartfCiilJtrSf 
via., the circmuitaiicfs of uature uod tUe restij tbiire: ase other cticaoi- 
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St meet that are com'ii'in (or similar) ; thef'^iast being perverted 
diseases agreeing in pnim of tune iiid of sy«iip[oms break out and be* 
come destructive of habitations. 

Verily, there arc these circumstances that are common to buman 
habitations, w>., atmosphere, water, soil, and time (season). 

Amongst them, when tlie atmosphere becmn'*s as follows, it should 
be known as desuu.-tive of health : vis., contrary to (wh it is proper for) 
the season ; exceedingly moist ; exceedingly changeful (is regaids 
direction), exceedingly keen, exceeiiingiy cohl »»r ex^'eRilmgly warm, 
exceedingly dry, consi.inily ponmig vapours, fraught with awful roars* 
blowing from different diieciions and counteracted in respect of its 
currents, blowing in whirls, and fraught with disagreeable scent or 
vapour or sand or dust or smoke. 

When the water becomes exceedingly fnul in scent, colour, taste, and 
touch, full of impurities, deserted by aquatic fowl, almost dried no in 
its receptacle, and disagreeable, it should be known as reft of its proper 
virtues. 

The soil (of a region), again, should be known as bineful when, as 
regards its natiue, r lias become foul in colour, scent, taste, and touch ; 
full of impurities, afHtcted by reptiles, and wild beasts, and gnats, and 
insects (-.ucli as locusts and other leal-eating ones), and flies, and mice, 
and owls, and such vulinres and j ickali and oth-r animals as live in 
crematoria (or subsist 011 caniou) ;wheii it abounds wiih high grass and 
saccharum cylindricum and bushes, teems with creepers of every kind, 
full of abandoned (uncultivated) fields, and is disfigured with dried 
up and lost crops ; when its aimospheie has becoiin sni ikv ; when it 
resounds cnntinu illy with the cries of birds and b irkmg of dogs ; when 
agitated animals in crowds and birds in fl icks are seen to ruti and fly 
over it in different directions ; when its cities and t twns and villages 
have aband'oied, or become reft of, piety, truth, modesty, est iblished 
usages, good coiiduci, and other merits ; when its receptacles of water 
arc continually agitated j when meteors and thunderbolts are constant- 
ly seen to fall and eirih-qn ikes arc freqoent ; when it const intly echoes 
aith loud noises ; when the sun, the moon, and th^ stais, aie frequently 
covered by masses of clouds that arc dry <ir coppery or red or while ; 
when the inh ihitanis arc always agitthed by anxiety or feai, and when 
cries of grief seem to come from every side; wii**n a dukoess seems 
to overspread the whtile area ; when* iiight-waoderers and ghosts seern 
to stalk over every place ; and when cries and loud noises of various 
kinds seem to mine from every diieciioii. 

.As regards Time, that shouhl be known ^^^b meful which discovers 
symptoms contrarv to those which properly belong to the seaton (that 
iH running), or syuipiuins that are aggravated or attenuiied in com- 
p irison theieJto. 

Tney that are possessed of knowledge and experience say that these 
f uir, when existing with such conditions, become desii active of cities 
and towns and villages. 

♦ ♦ ♦ # 

ISven if all the four ending with Time become vitiated still if men 
be treated with (pioper) medicines, iliey ar- n n likely to be afll'Cted. 

®f men not suojeci to deaili as their com n i if ate or not characteriz- 
ed by coininonness of acts, medicine consisting of the fine operations is 
Slid to be the highest remedy. 

fn such cases the due adminisiration of Risuynnas is highly spoken 
of, as also the support of the body, with the aid of the medicinal plants 
culled beforehand." 


We give another old receipt (torn a diff;reni souice: 

“The M'lhomedans believe that the pl.igo* pi oceeds from certain 
spirits, or goblins, armed with bows and arrow-, sent by God to punish 
men for their sins ; and tint when the w hiu (s ire given by spectres 
of a black coloiu, they ceitainly prove fatal, but not so when the anows 
are shot by those that appear white. They tlietefore take no precau- 
I'on to guard i^emselves agiinst it. The wiser professors of this reli- 
gion, however, at prescui act otlieiwis*; fo» we find a receipt 
recommended by Sidy Mohammed Z'jnoke, one of the most 
celebrated Marabout’s, piefaced with these remarkable words: 
‘The liveCbf ns all 'ire in rh« hands of G id, wnen it is we must die. 
However^ it hath pleased H"n to save many peisons from the plague, 
by taking every uiorniiig while ilie infectioii lages one pill or two of 
the following composition; viz, of myrih twiipirts^ saffron one 
part, of tiloes two parts, of syrup of myrtle-berries, q J,” 

In 1770, the Commission at M'»>,cow mveoled a fiioiigation-pnwder 
which was believed to be a preventive. Its e(Ti ary was tiled in the 
following manner. Ten malefaciois under sentence of death, were, 
wiihmit any otiw precautions than the fumigations, confined three 
weeks in a lazaretto, laid up m the b-? l>i and dreised 10 the clothes 
which had been used by persons sick, dying and dead, of the plague: 
III tlie Hospital. None of me ten were infected. Tiie p iwder was pre- 

paiefl thu^ : 

Take leaves of juniper, juoiper-hcrries pounded, ears of wheat, guai i- 
ciini-wood pounded, of each six p mod!* ; co n n'»o s iitp'^ire pouoii^d^ 
eight pounds ; sulphur pounded, six p mnd^; S nynii tir, 01 myirh, 
tw.i pounds; mix all the above mgredieiiis logetlier, which will produce 
-« pood (equal to 36 poiuuU E iglisn avoirdupoise) of the p »wder of 
fumigation of the first strength. 

There are two pictures painted by Puget representing some of the 
horrid scenes during the Marseilles plague of 1665, which carried off 
not less than 60,000 people in seven months during which it raged. 
Udy Graven, in her Leiiers, alludidg to these two pictures, says ; 
“They are only too well executed. I saw several dying figures taking 
^(Rveofibcir frieiidsi and looking their lust anxious, kind, and wishful 


prayers on their sick infants, that made the tears fl iw down my cheeks,. 
I iva« told the physicians and noblemen who were assisting the sick 
and dying, were all portraits : I can easily conceive it; for in some 
faces mere is a look of reflection and concern which could only be 
drawn from the life.” 

The rt^alth OiTiier has issued the following request to medical prac- 
titioners in the town : 

'*Ai P.ague appears to have broken out in Bombay, it is highly 
d*-iiable tliit anv suspbdom case occurring in Calcutta should be 
im iiediately br uight to the notice of the Health Department ; and 
the Heilth Otfl .er will be iniicii obliged if practitioners will assist him 
in this m liter by leoorting such cases at once; so that timely and 
eff-''tive precannons m ly be taken to prevent its spread. 

fne disease being of rare occurrence, the Health Oificer would point 
out the more prominent symptoms in order to facilitate its early dc- 
tecMon. The incu'iation period usually lasts from 3 to 5 days. 

Symptoms. Toe disease it generally ushered in by shivering, gener- 
al puns, great malaise and depression. High fever, ranging from 103 
to lo 5 , is present on the first day ; severe headache and vinleiudeli- 
rium in ly set ill and the symptoms rapidly assume a typhoid form. 
O I the 2 id or 3rd day, buboes appear in the groins, the armpits or 
beneath the angle of the jivvs, attended with severe pain and tender- 
ness, and which usii illy, after a few days, suppurate. The occuirenco 
of the buboes is gdieralty follc»wed by suosideoce of delirium and 
fever, the skm being covere<i with a orofuse sweat and the pulse fall- 
ing to 90 or loD. Associated with the buooes, P»*techiae and Vibices 
are often oresent over the surface of the body. There may be Hae* 
m itori «, H temopiysis or Haeinatemises. 

29'h September, 1896. 

W. J. Simpson, m d , 

Healik Officer:* 

Mr. R. Steel has suggested : 

“ Let the Health D'partinent publish a list of competent men who 
will be witling, for a moderate fee, to inspect private premises and giva 
orders for the removal of nuisances and the proper use of disinfectants. 
For this purpose I think that competent native doctors would be most 
useful and the in Ht e isily available. Tnere should be a first visit for 
inspection and onle s, and, after in interval, a second visit to see that 
orders h ive been earned out. N itive servants would have no objec- 
tion to their godowiis being visited by a man of their own religion, and 
a fee of Rs. 16 would be snfla nent remuneration for the service indi- 
cated and would be readily pud by householders.” 

Our suggestion is th it volunteer intdic il practitioners be appointed 
to inspect the several wards and to report on them to the Health 
Officer. We are sure there are medical men who will willingly, without 
any remuneration, dn the wnrk. During a great calamity, men grow 
generous, for their own good and the go )d of their neighbours. There 
are occasions, private and public, when the most avaricious or the par- 
iimooious are free with their pnrse, and the present is one winch can« 
not fail to appeal to tlieir hnmioe feelings. In ourownwird, we can, 
we think, count ujoi the vil'intary services of twn at leist. Dr. Sircar's 
health will not n"rhsp« be able to bear the strain. Dr. Jogeodra Nalll 
Ghose is a Mnncinil Com n'siioner and is alwiys on the m ive. He is 
not expected to gru ig’ the t isk. Dr. H tm Coandr i R»y Chatidry i$ 
a public-spii lied citiz*n and devotes much of his tioie to study of 
special subjects, including sinitaiiou. He will not possibly rcfuia 
the request. 


REIS & RA WET. 

Saturday, October lo, tSgd. 

THE LAW CONGRESS IN AMERICA. 
LORD Russell’s address. 

CoNGUK.ssKS and Conferences are the order of the day. 
Not the least of recent years was the gathering of 
lawyers at S iratoga in August last, when the Lord 
Chief Justice of England delivered a masterly 
address. 

Peace hath her victories 
No less renown’d than war, 

The scene of General Burgoyne’s humiliation, the 
turning point in the war of American Iiulependence, 
was the place where another of England’s sons, though 
belonging to a different sphere, received every pos- 
sible mark of homage. We read in the Times : 

“Saratoga Springs, N. Y., August 20. The Law Congress vm 
opened here to-day in the Convention Hall, over 4,50^ persons be- 
ing present. The audience was one of the most distinguished 
that ever gathered at this cosmopolitan resort, and gave great atten- 
tion and a cordial reception to the address delivered by Lord Russelt 
of Eilloweii, Lird Chief Justice of England, before the American 
Bar Association. When Lord Russell had concluded, the vjiic 
audience tpoataneously rose to their feet and gave veac to enthuii- 
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astic apptause. Cheer after cheer rang through the hall, and it was 
a quarter of an hour before the last echo died away. Many flocked 
on to the platform and, heartily shaking both his lordship’s hands, 
congratulated him on his masterly speech.” 

rile theme on which Lord Russell spoke was In- 
teniiuioual Law. After the usual preliminary cour- 
tesies, he proceeded to refer to his plea for choice 
of subject, and, in doing so, paid high compli- 
ments to American jurists for services rendered in 
the field of International Jurisprudence. He then 
gave an outline of the plan in which he proposed 
to deal with his subject. He said he would begin by 
defining the nature of International Law and describ- 
ing its sources, and, after referring to the ethical 
standard to which it ought to conform, would conclude 
with some needful observations on what was called 
International Arbitration. 

It is impossible, within the compass of this 
aiticle, to refer to all the facts, or to discuss all 
the questions that were dealt with in the address. 
Yet as there are some points in it which are 
of great interest to both the philosophical jurist 
and the practical politician, we cannot do without notic- 
ing some of the views and doctrines propounded by 
the illustrious speaker. In defining International 
Law, he began by taking exception to Austin’s ana- 
lysis of what that great jurist calls positive law. 
According to Austin, law is the command im- 
posed on the subject members of a political 
body by their superior who has the coercive 
power to compel obedience and punish disobedience. 
Lord Russell says that this definition is too narrow, 
inasmuch as it relies too much on force as the 
governing idea. It must, however, appear clear 
upon reflection that, although law is in the majority of 
cases obeyed by the people voluntarily, yet there 
is a substantial difference between the functions of 
the secular rulers of a country and those of the moral 
teacher. The latter may consider it sufficient for 
them to impress upon men the nature of the rules 
they seek to inculcate. But a secular monarch must 
enforce his commands by condign punishment, and a le- 
gal code must be very different from a book of sermons. 
There is hardly any rule of law in the statute-book 
of any civilized nation for which a sanction is not 
provided. In this country, there have been proposals 
for making decrees for restitution of conjugal rights 
unenforceable by coercion. If the law were so altered 
by the Legislature, it would be the only instance of a 
legal right without a corresponding sanction. 

It is easy enough to find apparent faults with the 
Austinian definition of law. For instance, it does not 
render it possible to distinguish between laws pro- 
perly so called and the orders imposed by a powerful 
sovereign on a weak and protected ruler of a neigh- 
bouring State. Austin himself has not only admitted 
this, but has shown that the defect is unavoidable. 
He says that the definition of the abstract 
terms “ independent, political, society ” and 
“ sovereignty,” which are involved in his defini- 
tion of law, cannot be worded in language 
of perfectly precise import, and are, there- 
fore, a fallible test of specific cases. (See Lecture 
VI.) The difficulty of defining the characteristics 
of an independent political society or of sovereign 
power is, to a great extent, of the same nature as 
that which is experienced by mathematicians in 
defining a point or a line. It is no more possible 
f»rthe jurist 80 to defioe sovereignty or independent 
|)olrtical society to be a test of specific cases, than it 
IS for the geometer to define a point or line in such 
a manner aSs to be eqiudly applicable ta all concrete 


instances and at the same time useful for scientific 
purposes. Austin’s definitions of the above men- 
tioned juristical notions have yet their use, just as 
the geometrical definitions have theirs. 

Lord Russell says that, if the Austinian definition 
of law were accepted, there could be no such 
thing as International Law. By the same process, 
Mr. Nelson, of the Indian Civil Service, arrived at 
the conclusion that there could be no such thing as 
Hindu Law, and that what was so called was only 
a phantom of the brain of lawyers without Sanskrit 
and of Sanskritists without law. Lord Ru.s.sell 
admits the existence of International Law, and denies 
only the correctness of the Austinian definition. 

In controverting the Austinian doctrine, Lord 
Russell lays much stress on the facts revealed by 
history relating to the origin and development of legal 
systems. Historically, law has its origin in those rules 
of conduct which are recognised as binding by the 
tacit consent of the members of primitive societies, 
and which are called customary laws. At a later 
period, these rules, with more or less modi- 
fications and additions, are reduced to writing 
by a jurist claiming to be divinely inspired, and 
embodied in a code which is regarded as a gift 
of the Deity and, as such, infallible. At a still later 
period, these rules are practically amended or repeal- 
ed by exegetes ai|M Judges. But at these stages 
there does not appe^anything in the process of legis- 
lation to show that the rules framed for regulating the 
conduct of men are the commands of any sove- 
reign. Their authors are wise enough not to pro- 
claim from the house top that they are the political 
superiors, and that the laws framed by them must 
be obeyed, because of their having so ordered. 
They are content with the reality of the power, aSd 
take every care not to make any ostentatious display 
of it. Their very modus operandi rendered it im- 
possible for the people* to discern the hands that 
put the chains for preventing lawlessness. Is it, there- 
fore, to be said that the laws they framed were 
not their commands ? One might as well believe 
ill the fiction that the Judges of England have never 
made laws, but have, from the beginning, only inter- 
preted them. The historical objection raised by 
Lord Russell does not, it seems, go far to prove that 
the Austinian definition is untenable. Of course, we 
speak with diffidence and deference. When the high- 
est authorities differ, who shall decide ? 

Lord Russell defines International Law as the sum 
of the rules or usages which civilized States have 
agreed shall be binding upon them. Injliis view, 
International Law can certainly be so called con- 
sistently with the Austinian definition of law. 
When the great jurist says that law is the command 
of the sovereign, he does not certainly mean that 
only the so called Kings, Parliaments, Senates, and 
Legislative Councils have the power of making laws, 
or that it is not in their power to adopt tacitly 
the rules framed by eminent jurists. When sove- 
reigns ruling different countries agree among them- 
selves to accept any set of regulations for their 
guidance in matters relating to their conduct to- 
wards one another, those regulations, whatever 
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their source, become law according to the sub- 
stance of the Austinian definition. The great jurist 
himself is somewhat opposed to the designatioii com- 
monly given to the subject under consideration. 
He says : 

of the science in question wiiich rcletes 
to International Law, has actualiy been styled bv Von Martens, 
a recent writer of celebrity, ‘positive oder fracthehes Volker 
reclit’ : that is to say, positive international law, or /rart/cn/ interna- 
tional law. Had he named that department of the science ‘positive 
international morality’ the name would have hit its import with 
perfect precision.” (Lecture V). 

It should be noted here that, in such passages 
as the above, the author speaks more of inter- 
national rules of morality than about rules of inter- 
national conduct recognized by independent sove- 
reigns, either by tacit consent or by express 
agreement. The latter class of rules form the 
theme of Lord Russell's address, and might well 
be called international law consistently with the 
Austinian definition of the term law. 

Lord Russell is not in favour of codification 
of international law in the present stage of human 
civilization. He said that International Jurispru- 
dence is in a state of growth and transition. To 
codify it would be to crystallize it ; uncodified, it is 
more flexible and more easily assimilates new rules. 
We confess we cannot catch the force of the objec- 
tion. If codification of the %iles of International 
law be feasible at all, then the code first compiled 
might be modified also, from time to time, as ex- 
perience grew, or to meet cases that might arise after- 
wards. The chief objection is that it would be exceed- 
ingly difficult to frame rules that might be equally ac- 
ceptable to all nations. The great Powers in the en- 
joyment of exceptional advantages cannot be easily led 
to* concede to the weaker States perfect equality. 
Take, for example, the case of the Indian princes. 
The Lord Chief justice of England says in his 
address : — 

** It is ft cardinal principle of the Uw of nations that each 
sovereign power, however poltcicAlly weak, is internationally 
equal to any other political power, however polictcally strong.*' 

A noble principle no doubt, and one that ought to 
be written in letters of gold in every Council Chamber 
and Secretariat. But will the British Government 
place the Indian princes on a footing of equality with 
its own ? That millennium is never likely to arrive. 

Considering the present state of things, the great 
Powers can never be expected to take the initiative 
in codifying International Law, and the weaker States 
have presumably neither the power nor the activity 
to make their ideas acceptable. The codification 
f‘an, thei'efore, be rendered possible only by the great 
jurists and statesmen of different countries clubinng 
together and collaborating. If attempts by individual 
jurists like Field or Bluiuschli have fiiiled, we need 
not despair. The task is an exceedingly difficult 
one, and there must be some failures in the be- 
ginning, especially when undertaken bv individuals. 
The efforts made deserve the highest commendation, 
and it is much to be regretted that the Lord Chief 
Justice of England has not a word of encourage- 
ment for them. 

In speaking of the undesirableness of codifying 
International Law, the Lord Chief Justice refers 

way of analogy, to the question of dealing with 
Hindu and Mahomedan law in the same manner, and 
says that the codification of these is objectionable 
na the same ground as that of International Law. 
There is, however, no real analogy between the 
^wo* The codification of Hindu and Mahome- 
tan laws, however desirable from an abstract 


point of view, is undesirable for the simple reason 
that it would be regarded by Hindus and Mahome- 
dans as an interference with their religion, and would 
create a deal of discontent without any compensating 
advantage. There are, no doubt, many disputed 
points in both Hindu and Mahomedan Law which 
may, to some, extent, be set at rest by legislation in 
modern form. But codification may give rise to new 
questions quite as embarrassing as those that now 
puzzle Judges and advocates in their ignorance 
of our laws. At any rate, so long as questions of 
Hindu and Mahomedan law are decided on the basis 
of recognised authorities, the people can have 
very little ground for complaint, however erroneous 
the decision in any particular case may be. But once 
those authorities are pushed aside and reliance is 
placed solely on laws enacted by the Indian Legis- 
lature, the party suffering by the innovation would 
be sure to raise the cry of interference with religion, 
and the very existenoe of the British empire would 
be threatened. 

The codification of International Law involves 
great difficulties. It is, however, not, like the pro- 
posals for similar treatment of Hindu and Maho- 
medan Law, objectionable from the point of view of 
sound statesmanship. 

With regard to the limits of arbitration for the 
settlement of International disputes. Lord Russell is 
very practical. 

“ It behoves, then, all who are friends of peace and advocates 
I of arbitration to recognize the ditiiculcies of the question, to examine 
and meet these difficulties, and to discriminate between the cases 
in which friendly arbitration is and in which it may not be practi- 
cally possible. Pursuing this line of thought, the shortcomings 
of international law reveal themselves to us and demonstrate the 
grave difficulties of the position. The analogy between arbitration 
as to matters in diflTerence between individuals and to matters in 
difference between nations carries us but a short way. In private 
litigation the agreement to refer is either enforceable as a rule of 
Court, or, where this is not so, the award gives to the successful 
litigant a substantive cause of action. In either case there is be- 
hind the arbitrator the power of the Judge to decree and the power 
of the Executive to compel compliance with the behest of the arbi- 
trator. There exist elaborate rules of Court and provisions of the 
Legislature governing the practice of arbitrations. In hne, such 
arbitration is a mode of litigation by consent, governed by law, 
starting from familiar rules, and carrying the full sanction of judicial 
decision. International arbitration has none of these characteristics." 

** Again, a nation may agree to arbitrate and then repudiate its 
agreement. Who is to coerce it ? Or, having gone to arbitrarinn 
and been worsted, it may decline to be bound by the award. Who 
is to compel it ? These considerations seem tome to justify two 
conclusions. The first is that arbitration will not cover the whole 
field of intcriiatioal controversy, and the second, that unless and 
until the great Powers of the world, in league, bind themselves to 
coerce a recalcitrant member of the family of nations, we have 
still to face the more than possible disregard by powerful States 
of the obligations of good faith and of justice. Tnc scheme of 
such a combination has been advocated, but tha signs of its accom- 
plishment are absent. We have, as yet, no league of nations ot 
the Amphictyonic type.** 

Lord Russell concluded with the following magnifi- 
cent peroration : — 

** Mr. President, I come to an end. I have but touched the 
fringe of a great subject. No one can doubt that sound and well- 
defined rules of international law conduce to the progress of civili- 
zation and help to insure the peace of the world. In dealing with 
the subject of arbitration I have thought it right to sound a note 
of caution, but it would, indeed, be a reproach to our 19 centuries 
of Christian civilization if there were now no better method for 
settling internatioual ditferences than the cruel and debasing me- 
thods of war. May we not hope chat the people of these States 
and the people of the Mother Land-— kindred peoples->inay in 
this matter set an example of lasting influence to the world. They 
are blood relations. They are indeed separate and independent 
peoples, but neither regards the ocher as a foreign nation. We 
boast of our advance, and often look back with pitying contempt' 
on the ways and maniieraof generations gone by. Arc we ourselves- 
without reproach f Has. our civilization borne the true marks ? 
Must it not be said, as haa been said of religion itself, that couude&a. 
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rimes have been committed in its name ? Probably it was inevi- 
ablc that the weaker races should in the end succumb, but have 
we always treated them with consideration and with justice ? Has 
not civilization too often been presented to them at the point of 
the bayonet and the Bible by the hand of the filibuster? And 
apart from races we deem barbarous is not the passion for domi- 
nion and wealth and power accountable for the worst chapters of 
cruelty and oppression written in the world's history ? Few peoples 
—perhaps none — are free from this reproach. What, indeed, is 
true civilization ? By its fruit you shall know it. It is not domi- 
nion, wealth, material luxury : nay, not even a great literature 
and education widcspread--good though these things be. Civiliza- 
tion is not a veneer ; it must penetrate to the very heart and core 
ol societies of men. Its true signs are thought for the poor and 
suffering, chivalrous regard and respect for woman, the frank re- 
cognition of iuitnan brotherhood, irrespective of race or colour or 
nation or religion, ti e narrowing of the domain of mere force at 
a governing factor in the world, the love of ordered freedom, abhor- 
rence of what is mean and cruel and vile, ceaseless devotion to the 
claims of justice. Civilization in that, its true, its highest sense, 
must make for peace. We have solid grounds for faith in the 
future. Government is becoming more and more, but in no narrow 
class sense, government of the people by the people and for the 
people. Populations are no longer moved and manoeuvred as the 
arbitrary will or restless ambition or ctprjcc of Kings or potentates 
may dictate. And although democracy is subject to violent gusts 
of passion and prejudice, they are gusts only. The abiding senti- 
ment of the masses is for peace — for peace to live industrious lives 
and to be at rest with all mankind. With the prophet of old they 
fed, though the feeling may find no articulate utterance, * How 
beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that bringech 
good tidings, that publishcth peace.' Mr. President, 1 began by 
speaking of the two great divisions— American and British — of that 
English-speaking world which you and I represent to-day, and with 
one more referenee to them I end. Who can doubt the influence 
they possess for insuring the healthy progress and the peace of man- 
kind ? But if this influence is to be fully felt, they must work to- 
gether in cordial friendship, each people in its own sphere of action. 
If they have great power, they liavc also great responsibility. No 
cause they espouse can fail ; no cause they oppose can triumph. 
The future is, in large part, theirs. They have the making of his- 
tory in the times that are to come. The greatest calamity that 
could befall would be strife which should divide them. Let us 
pray that this shall never be. Let us pray that they, always self- 
respecting, each in honour uphold!. ig its own flag, safeguarding 
its own heritage of right and respecting the rights of others, each in 
ii«; owfi way fulfilling its high national destiny, shall yet work in 
harmony for the progress and the peace of the world." 

When such seiuiuients find such exponents and 
nwM with such cordial reception from the best men 
in the New World the good time” dreamt of by 
the poet may not be very far in the distance, 

Wc may not live to sec the day, 

But earth shall glisten in the ray 
Of the good time coming. 

The pei\8hall supersede the sword, 

And Right, not Might shall be the lord 
In the good time coming. 

Worth, not Birth, shall rule mankind. 

And be acknowledged stronger ; 

The proper impulse has been given j 
Wait a little longer. 

War in all men's eyes shall be 
A monster oftniquity 

In the good time coming. 

Nations shall not quarrel then 
To prove which is the stonger. 

Nor slaughter men for glory's sake ; 

Wait a little longer. 

Hateful rivalries of creed 
Shall not make their martyrs bleed 
In the good time coming. 

Let us aid it all we can, 

Every woman, every man. 

The good time coming. 

Smallest helps, if rightly given, 

Makt the impulse stronger ; 

• 'Twill be strong enough one day ; 

Wait a little longer. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 

September 28. 

Thf British Aisociathn met at Liverpool on Wednesday, under 
the distinguished presidency of Sir Joseph Lister. I send you a 
full report of his address as, from lime to time, you might find 
space to reproduce it in your columns. To your medical rcadeis 
it abounds with matter of a highly instructive character, while 
the layman will find in it a mine of instruction as to the correlation 
of science and surgery. With a modesty, one of the most attrac- 
tive features of his character, so rarely met w'ith in his profession. 
Sir Joseph Lister tells the story of his own wonderful discoveries, 
and heartily acknowledges all he owes to Pasteur. But he cannot 
rob himself, even if he would, of the debt of gratitude humanity 
owes him for his “contribution to the promotion of human happi- 
ness and case." 

The Armenian Agitation grows apace, but it is doubtful if it 
will lead to anything. All the outlets of public opinion go to 
show that no good can come out of such a demonstration, possiblv 
a vast amount of evil. Without the aid of Russia wc are help- 
less, and for us to run the risk of a European war with the great 
Powers against us would involve a shedding of blood, to which 
the Constantinople atrocities would bear no parallel. I say no 
thing of the squandering of untold millions, but the concensus of 
I all moderate, unshrieking opinion is, that were Great Britain to 
attempt to interfere off hey own bat, we would witness a gcncrul 
European conflagration without a parallel in the world’s history. 

Tynan or No I. On the morning of the l4tK instant, wc were 
all startled by the announcement that the infamous No i of the 
Ph«nix Park Tragedy had been apprehended at Boulogne hy an 
oiHccr of Scotland Yard. For fourteen years he has managed to 
evade the officers of justice, but all the time the head officials of 
our detective department had been silently but sagaciously watch- 
ing his movements. So, wjken warned of his having left America 
for Europe, booked to Genoa, his movements were carefully watch- 
ed, and at last, on Sunday the 13th, he was arrested at Boulogne. 
The arrest, in itself, is a mattet of supreme moment, but, taken in 
connection with others that have been seized at Rotterdam and 
Glasgow, it would appear wc have just escaped a recrudescence 
of Fenianism in its very Wprsc and most diabolical development. 
Curiously enough, the public had just been warned that Fenianism 
was neither dead nor sleeping. In connection with Mr. Dillon’s 
grotesque convention at Dublin, it was pointed out that the two 
prime movers in Irish afi^airs were the Priests and the Feniaiss. 
Many wild reports arc flying about, but nothing really definite 
will be known until Tynan is extradited from France, and the 
other scoundrels from Holland. Meanwhile, the Glasgow accom- 
policc, Bell, is safely lodged hefe, and in the course of three weeks 
or so wc may hope to have the plot unravelled at Bow Street. 
Bell was at Bow Street yesterday and his case remanded for 
a week. Bearing on these fiends the question of 

Release of the four Dynamitards is somewhat afrofos. The Home Sc., 
retaty having, on the strong recommendation of medical experts, 
released four of the notorious Dynamitards, has come in for a full 
measure of searching criticism, particularly from his own party. 
Our friend Sir H. Howorth from his Highland retreat exhausts 
his pen (if that be possible) in acting the part of the candid 
friend " immortalised by George Canning. It is amusing to 
watch the angry diatribes of those supporters of the Governmrnc 
who think they have a grudge against it. For example. Lord 
I Londonderry in his most truculent style sits upon the Home Sccrc 
tary. Now, if he were plain Mr. Charles Stewart no one would 
give the smallest coin of the realm for his opinion on any subject 
whatever. But, because he is Marquis of Londonderry, the journals 
hostile to the Government elevate him at once to rank of a 
statesman. Of Sir H. Howorth's muddle-headed letters to the 
“ Times," I have already spoken. But where arc Sir A. Rollit and 
Captain Bowles ? They must be touring beyond the reach f f 
newspapers, otherwise they would have joined in the fray, not to he 
outdone by Cliarlei Stewart and Howorth. 

The policy of condemning these wretched Dynamitards to im- 
prisonment for life, is a question quite apart. They were guilt 
or not guilty of one of the foulest conspiracies against human life. 

If the Utter, they should have been acquitted. If the former, 
they should have forfeited their lives. As to the mithlle course 
of life-long impiisonraent, I have never been abl: to see the 
justice or good policy. 

Mining labour in Bengal, The report of the L<ibour Com- 
mission issued by the Bengal Government indicates that the great 
question of Chinese labour is likely to come to the front, and that 
before very long. I feel sure Sir Alexander Mackenzie will deal 
with the question in a very different spirit from tnai which has 
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Iiiidcd Ameficin and Australian legislation. It seems to be ad- 
mitted that a ** Chinese miner will turn out four times the quantity 
of coal which the leisure-loving Sonthali labourer cuts in a a day ; 

that he will work many more days in the year.” The report 

points out the enormous development of the coal industry in Bengal. 
It now supplies all but three quarters of a million tons, of the 
entire output of India. In the three years from 1891-94, the 
number of Bengal mines returned to Govcrnmeni increased from 
77 to 194. This naturally led to a demand for increased 
labour. The local labourers are well enough if they would work 

with a will, but they are easy-going, devotees of amusements 

innocent enough in themselves but not consistent with steady 
prolonged work from day to day throughout the year. The Com- 
mission suggests a larger importation of native labour from the 
North Western Provinces, and to get rid of the present far from 
satisfactory arrangements for recruiting such labour, by seeking for 
Government interference and control. The wages carnable at 
the mines are adequate to tempt labourers from Northern 
India, being seldom less than double and often fourfold of what 
could be obtained in the districts from which they come. 

Our Commercial Morality does not appear to improve, notwith- 
standing the boasting of the Churches. In a case recently tried 
before the Lord Chief Justice of England, he made some very 
severe remarks on the question of “secret commissions in trade.** 
Sir Edward Fry, a high authority, has addressed the “Times** on 
that and other cognate matters of a disreputable character. He 
enumerates the following: 

1. Over insurance of vessels. 

2. Bad and lazy work too often done by those in receipt of 
wages. 

3. The adulteration of articles of consumption. 

4. The ingenuity exercised tn the infringement of trade-marks. 

5. A whole class of frauds exists in the manufacture of goods 
by which a tiling is made to appear heavier or thicker, or better 
than it really is. 

6. Bribery in one form or other makes hollow and unsound 
a great deal of business, including transactions in which the pro- 
fession of engineers and architects are interested. 

Sir Edward Fry goes on to say “ these practices are a disgrace 
to our civilization ; they are specially disgraceful in an age which 
prides itself on its recognition of that social tie between man 
and man which every one of these practices tends to break or 
loosen.** 

So you see when we upbraid natives of India engaged in 
trade for their laxity of principle, we have (trst to take the “ mote 
oiil of our own eye.'* There arc two of your Calcutta institu- 
tions freely spoken of as requiring the sharp eye of Government 
to be Itept upon them. I refer to the Municipality and the Port 
Trust. What too about your Docks at K.tdderpore ? Was there 
no bribery and corruption involved in their construction ? It is a 
subject of common observation among old Indians what marvel- 
lous fortunes some English members of the Public Works De- 
partment manage to accumulate. Their style of living could 
never be covered by any amount of savings out of their ordinary 
salaries, after throwing in their somewhat inadequate pensions. 

Mr. Curzof^s remarkable series of papers on the Geography of 
the Pamirs and the source of the Oxus has now been completed. 
The latter question is still unsettled, many of our most eminent 
Anglo-Indian geographers finding it impossible to accept Mr. 
Curzon's, conclusions, while fully acknowledging the “ thorough- 
ness and fairness of his work.** In his last paper Mr Curzon 
reviews the “ discoveries made by the long list of travellers of 
many nationalities, who from the coramciiccraent of the Christian 
era have visited or crossed the Pamirs.’* The first historic glimpse 
wc get of the “ roof of the world ** is due to the Buddhist pilgrims 
who journeyed from China between 399 and 829 A. D. Then 
a great gap follows, and it is not until 1274 wc come upon the 
travels of the great Venetian, Marco Polo, for the elucidation of 
which wc are so much indebted to that accomplished and much 
respected Anglo-Indian, the late Sir Henry Yule. Again some 
six centuries pass before, in 1838, Captain Wood of the Indian 
navy lays the foundation oficieniific discovery in “Central Asia.** 
Mr. Curzon is satisfied that Captain Wood followed the route taken 
by the Chinese Buddhists fourteen centuries ago, and again by 
Marco Polo in 1x74. Full justice is done to those native represent- 
atives of the Government of India who followed in Wood’s foot- 
steps, and whose devoted labours were of so real a value. Then» 
in 1874, Indian Government sent the first expedition under- 
taken by British agents with a “ fully equipped staff.” 

In 1877, “ three French ••''•nti passed from Russian territory 
in Ferghana to British Indian territory in Chltral.” Many names 
are given of distinguished officers who have rendered signal service 
in Pamir exploration, during recent years, and recognition is made 
of the Dutch Comte de Bylandt in 1894, and of the Swedish 
Dr. Soen Hedin in 1895. The “Times** adds, “ if a fair diplo- 
matic understanding has now been arrived at between Great 
Britain add Russia^ it is due in no small measure to the comu- 
l«tivc effect of cxploraii6ns conducted by iadependent travellers 


with no political interest to serve.’* It is amazing what Russian 
peristency and energy have accomplished. Mr. Curzon says : “ In 
the majority of places the Russians have not been the first in point 
of time to arrive. But, having arrived they have commonly effect- 
ed more, it is only twenty years ago that SkohelefPs expedition 
began the initial work, and in 1877 the first fully equipped ex- 
pedition was sent forward by General Kiiifmann”. The demarca- 
tion commission of last year left Russia in possession of the bulk 
of the Pamirs, leaving the Little Pamir as “a sort of unpeopled 
buffer state between.” Mr. Curzon finally adds, “ the bound- 
aries having been determined, there survives no legitimate cause 
of political quarrel.” The words applied by Mr. Gladstone in 
January 1878 to Lord Beaconsficld always seem to me to be 
applicable to the onward march of Russia East and West. “Jc 
is the persistent, never-failing will^ always watching the opportunity,” 
&c., &c. It is the marvellous continuity of Russian policy, which 
never sleeps, and which never halts even when suddenly deprived 
of such a leader as Prince Lobanoff. Mr. Gladstone’s words have 
been recalled to my mind by the latest development of Russia’s 
onward progress. 

It is no less than the “creation of a new Sevastopol on the 
extreme northwest point of European Russia, to which is to 
be given the name of Ekaterinograd. The pioneer of this 
marvellous undertaking, M. Bielmor, has already obtained for it 
imperial sanction. The spot determined upon is in what is known 
as Murman Bay on the Murmanian or Russian Lapland coast. A 
Norwegian engineer has been appointed by the Russian Govern- 
ment to lay the foundations of this “new military harbour and 
arsenal.” M. Bielmor writes : “ My idea is first to establish a 
powerful naval station in the Murman Bay, and to connect that 
strategical point by railway with Kronstadt and St. Petersburg, this 
line to pass by Kemi and Petrozavodek. As there is already a 
railway as far as Ulcaborg, this new line would not be so very 
long. Another point about this port would be that no hostile fleet 
should be able to blockade it.” M. dc Witte’s recent visit to this 
very point indicates the importance attached to the project. 

In the not distant future we shall sec Russia, by her persistent 
energy, with an outlet on the cast in her harbour of Vladivostok, 
and on the west In the Arctic Bay of the Murman coast. Nor is 
this all. The early completion of the Trans-Siberian Railway 
and its connections will bring about “one of the roost remarkable 
revolutions in the conditions of transport that the world has ever 
seen.” “The total length of this line, the longest hitherto con- 
structed or projected in the history of the world, is 4,547 
miles from Chcliabinsk to Vladivostok.” It is anticipated wc 
may see the completion of this line in from two to three years. 
Over 900 miles were constructed last year, and there are now 
engaged on the works more than 70,000 men besides the “en- 
gineering and administrative staff.” But it is not only the main 
line that commands our wonder and admiration. There arc 
several branches, one of the most important of which is 
one projected from Kiakhta to Pekin. This would only in- 
volve an addition of from 600 to 700 miles, and “once at Pekin 
the line could be carried without dilhculcv to Tientsin.” Then 
comes the question What dofs this revolution in transport involve ? 
It would bring Europe within a few days of Pekin. Taking the 
normal rate of speed on Russian railways, Pekin should then be 
within eight days of St. Petersburg. This would mean little 
more than ten days from London to Pekin, instead of thirty ! I 
copy entire the following pregnant sentence : 

“It can hardly be necessary to add that such an event would be 
fraught with tremendous consequences to both East and West, 
to the growth of civilization, to the amount and the conditions of 
travel, to the course and the incidence of trade, to the balance of 
power in the East, and to many other matters that hang upon the 
abridgment of time and space, and the bringing more closely to- 
gether of the progressiveness of the Occident with the con- 
servatism and stagnation of the Orient.” 

The writer then discusses the probable effect such a development 
of the Russian railway system would have on the future commer- 
cial relations between China and Great Britain. It will not be 
this generation that will be called upon to face the grave possibili- 
ties involved. At the present time the “ United Kingdom supplies 
China with imports four times as much in value as those furnished 
by the whole of the rest of Europe.” In the ten years preceding 
and up to 1894, the direct imports from this country to China have 
almost doubled. And when we take into account the enormous 
cost of transport of merchandise by rail, aa convpared with that of 
•cabornc traffic, it will be seen t'lC nvcrchants ofHongKong have 
not much to be afraid of. TEc first effect on the volume of our 
trade would only be in respect of certain descriptions of goods, not 
carried in large quantities, and which Russia, ever rapidly extend- 
ing her industrial resources, would not be insensible to. There is 
another aspect of this question to be looked at. Between Vladi- 
vostok and Nagasaki thero w a distance of only about 600 nautical 
miles. So that allowing a travelling speed of 35 versts an hour, Lon- 
don would be brought, for pasiengcrs, within 16 days for Japan, and 
17 ior China Aj: preseni, the most rapid route is that taken hf ' 
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Li Hung Chung on his return journey, by way of the Atlantic and the 
Canadian Pacific line, involving a journey of 12,800 nautical miles, 
and rc4uiring 28 days to reach Japan, and 30 days to China. The 
hiial sentences of this important communication to the “Times** 
cannot be abridged, emphasizing as they do the description I gave 
above of the vigilant continuity of Russian policy. 

“ Alth«jugh it is of no real consequence, as bearing on the ques- 
tions that have been discussed in this article, it may be pointed 
Out here that the Russians have not now for the first time realized 
the importance of establishing railway communication with Peking. 
On the contrary, it is an old Russian hobby, and one that assumed 
practical shape as far back as 1858, when Sofronov, a Russian en- 
gineer, submitted a plan to construct a line from Saratof across the 
Kirghiz plains to the Amur and Peking. This line was never 
carried beyond the paper stage, but it has been more or less in the 
minds of Russian statesmen and engineers ever since, and it is pro- 
bable that the pending journey to America and England of Prince 
Khilkoff, the Russian Minister of Ways and Communications, has 
to do directly with the extension of the Trans-Siberian line in the 
direction and for the purposes that we have indicated, although 
its object is said to be to “study the improvements in railway 
construction and working recently introduced.” 

MaJagmear. As soon as the Chamherof Deputies meets, wc may 
dook for some stirring scenes over the present state of things in this 
the latest ot French acquisitions. The correspondent of the Paris 
“ Temps,” writing a month ago from Antananarivo, says : “The situa- 
tion becomes worse and worse daily, and t|ie extent of the insurrec 
tionarv movement is very considerable.** Our own “Times** 
siys the “disturbances are chaotic rather than insurrectionary.** 
Our Govcrnincnt has never thwarted the French in carrying out 
their policy towards Madagascar, when veiled in the first instance 
as “ nrorectorate ” to be subsequently transformed into an “annex- 
anon.” “ It was expected, at the least, that when Madagascar was 
formally incorporated in the dominions of France a minimum of 
security not less than that enjoyed under the Hovas might be 
counted upon.** The result up to now has been far otherwise. There 
is “complete social chaos.” Europeans cannot venture outside the 
protection of the French army of occupation without running the 
n^k of being maltreated and even murdered. Now, weak and 
unstable as the Government of the Hovas was, it had a certain 
ascendency of a legitimate and effective character over “native 
rnbes of a lower type.” The real question as between French 
politicians comes to be, Should France have been content with 
a “protectorate”? The unquestionably able Minister who 
controls the foreign policy of France, M. Hanotaux, was himself, 
tvhc'n out ol office, a strong advocate for being content with a pro- 
tectorate. It is barely six months since M. Hanotaux described 
M. Bourgeois' (then Prime Minister) policy of annexation as” illogi- 
cal and absurd.” But“ in ” and “ out ” of office are two very differ- 
eiit thing?, as we know well enough in our own House of Commons. 
When M. Hanotaux*! sudden conversion took place he had even 
(hen the condour to admit the “ inconveniences and dangers of 
every sort which would result from a too direct intervention in the 
affairs of the country.’* 

Instead of governing through the authority (ill-balanced and de- 
fective as it was) of the ruling Hova caste, France has attempted, 
in M. Hanotaux’s own words, to “carry into an imperfectly civi- 
lized coiinti y rlie traditions and habits of a rigid and inelastic 
bureaucracy.” As a result, anarchy prevails and French observes 
deman I “ consistent, steady, and well considered military action,** 
Tiic “ Times” remarks “order must be restored throughout the 
island bv the energetic employment of military force, whatever 
the cost, direct or indirect, may be.” Months ago, M. Berthelot 
protested agaiiibt annexation, on the ground that “it would involve 
enormous expenses and responsibilities which were impracticable.” 
Experience proves he was entirely in the right and France may 
w-ll deph>rc M. Hanotaux’s fatal conversion. It will be remembered 
when the late Sultan of Zanzibar died suddenly and mysteriously 
a few weeks ago, pressure was brought to bear on Lord Salisbury 
coadopt at once the French policy in Madagascar. But our Foreign 
Office rradi ions and Lord Salisbutry’s own long experience and 
firtnncs'; of will, at once recognized the legitimate successor. It is 
true, treaty obligations with France and Germany somewhat tied 
his hands, but these Powers would not have stood in Lord Salis- 
bury’s wav, had he deemed it indispensable to resort to annexation 
niscead ol maintaining the latm £fuo ante. Without any boasting, both 
France and Germany have much to learn from Great Britain as 
a colonizing Power. 

Samoa. Since the death of R. L Stevenson, we have been depriv- 
ed of his occasional letters to the “ Times” from his island home ac 
Apia. They were alwavs full of interesting matter, written with 
his rare licrary touch, and gave an animated description of passing 
events. For lofig I have failed to see any reference in the public 
prints to the ssarc of affairs in these far off islands, but only very 
recently the American Consul-General at Apia Mr. Mulligan, haa 
furnished his Government with an exhaustive report on the “ poli- 
tical and commercial^condicion of the archipelago.” You will remem- 
ber, seven years ago, Germany, Great Britain and the United Scatei 


agreed upon a common basis of action, embodied in what U known 
as the “ Berlin treaty for the administration of Samoa.** Mr. Mulli- 
gan describes the treaty as “an utter, unrelieved failure, an innisticc 
to the United States, and a great wrong to the people of Samoa.” 
In reading the following words, one would suppose that the condition 
of the Samoan group was, in miniature, not unlike the present stare 
of things in Cuba. “The treaty sought to provide a form of govern- 
ment, to adjust differences, to give peace j but, two wars, almost 
five years of rebellion, waste, stagnation, and almost general if 
not always aggressive, rebellion, marked by iwo years of active 
hostilities, have been added since the treaty was proclaimed.” 
And Mr. Mulligan does not spare the terms of the treaty in them- 
selves as most discreditable to the three great civilizing Powers 
concerned. “ It was full of detail where detail could but hinder, 
limit, and embarrass, and imposed a complicated, ill defined,, 
and imposed a complicated, ill-dcfiued, and involved system 
of government on about 30,000 people, already over-governed. 
Fairly efficient administration cannot be had in the absence of 
reasonable harmony of policy and interest ; yet here, between 
all parties is a certain degree of diversity of policy, conflict 
of interests, and clash of rights. Each of the Powers must be more 
or less influenced by what it considers its immediate rights and ulti- 
mate interests.** And the conclusion of the whole matter as put by 
Mr. Mulligan is that the United States should have the Berlin treaty 
abrogated, as, in such case, “they would lose nothing, and much 
would be gained by the Samoans.** 

The United States in the throes of a Presidential election are not 
likely to have much time to think of Samoa, especially as its foreign 
interests must at present be absorbed by the affairs of Turkey and of 
Cuba. But, what an indictment both of Germany and Great 
Britain ! To the latter Apia is all important as a place of call on the 
high sea road between San Francisco, New Zealand and Australia. 


AN INDE80RIBABLE SENSATION. 

To be ensiiy described a thing must have clear outlines and unnuxed 
colours. In other words it must he simple. A rent in one’s clothing, 
a boil on one's body, a tumble while walking, the shape of a box, 
are easily set forth in words. On the contrary the complex and com- 
prehensive things puzzle the mind and take the meaning fiom language. 

It was for this reason that Miss Sabina Mitchell, alluding to an <*x- 
perience of iliiiesS) says : “ At this lime there came upon me an 

sensation. It was as if the power of life were going i<» f ol 
me, and 1 should sink down without help, as a stone sinks >u watei. 
Yet in saying this I convey no adequate idea of the nature of that feel- 
ing. 1 hope I shall never have it again. 

“ The illness which led to it began in the spring of 1892. My health 
appeared to give way all at once. I found myself tiieil, heavy, and 
feeble. My appetite was poor, and after eating I had much distress ^ 
the stomach and pain at the chest and sides. My stiengih gradu iUy 
declined and I became very low, weak, and nervous ; and 0 was 
wheninthh candition that I felt the indescribable sensation I hive 
spoken of. * 

“ i soon became so depressed in body and mind that it was won 
great labour and strain that 1 attended to niy business. 1 was extremely 
downhearted and feeble, and none of the many medieme^ 1 tried did me 
any real good. In December 1892, Moiher Seigfl’s Synip was com* 

meoiied to me, and I began using it with, I confess, , small confidence. 
But after having taken it for a few days I fell wonderful relief. My 
appetite improved, and eating no longer gave me pain. A slmii tunc 
afterwards the Syruo proved its value in the matter of my disordeied 
nerves. The nervousness disappeared with my iucrca^ing su^ngth. 
Nowadays, whenever I need any medicine, a few doses of Mother 
Seigel’s Syrup quickly set me right. Having had so convincing 
experience of what it can do, I recommend it to all my friends and ciiv 
touiers. You can make such use as you like of this leiici. (Signed), 
(MiH»«) Saoiaa Mitchell, Marcham-le-Fen, Boston, Lines, May i 7 “*» 
I895.” 

1(1 March, 1892 ” writes another lady, “my health began to giv 
way. I had lost my energy, and was languid and lieavy m feeling. l 
had a sense of faintness and dizziness that was almost constant, an 
occasional spells of sinking which I cannot describe. HoJ ond co 
flushes came ‘>ver me, my mouth tasted badly, and after*>ating I 
a feeling at the chest like the pressure of an actual load upon it. i 
never seemed rested, and awoke in the morning more iircd ih.ui w 
I went to bed. I was also much troubled with wind or g.'is from 
stomach, and raised a sour, biting fluid. 

“In this manner 1 continued to suffer for nearly two years, no 
medicine that I took giving me any relief. In January, 1894. ' 
small book and read in it of cases like mine having been cured '7 
Moiher SeigeTs Curative Syrup. I immediately procured the meditm 
from Boots’ Drug Stores, and after taking it about ten days f^lt “luc 1 


better. 1 could eat something nourishing without any pain followo'^- 
I kept on with the Syrup and was soon in my former good health o»i< . 
more. You have my permission to make this st.nemeot P”” ' ' 
(.Signed) (Mr«.) Ann Shaw, 174, Barnsley Road, Batsiimor, Sheftieti 
Maich 8th, 1895.” 

Touching the sensation'* alluded to by both Indies, 

an eminent medical am hor says; “Iris syncope without the loss of 
conscionsue'^s. The sufferer has the keenest realisation of the hitter- 
nest of dissoliittoii. I have seen stalwart tn(*n unnerved and shaken 
by such experiences till they tr«*mbled like aspen feavtl.” 

The cause is an acid pl>l^ou in the blood piodticed by indigestion or 
dyspepsia. The remedy is to purify the blood with Mother Seigel*# 
Syrup, and to tone the sioiiiacii in the same Wdy. Use the Syrup on 
the approach of the earlieet signs of weakness. 
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shal Lord Rohens, Mr. George Allen, Colonel 
Sir J. Ardagh, Sir Steiiart Bayiey, Mr. 
William BIckwoftd, Sir Edward Braddon, Rev. 
A. G. Butler, Cohmcl Sir G. S. Clailce, 
General Sir E Collen. Sir Auckland Colvin, 
Sir Jnland Danvers, General C. H. Dickens, 
Sir Mortimer Diirand, General Sir W. Siir- 
.liog Hamilton, Captain Hexl, R. N., Mr. A. 
P. Howell, Sir W, W. Hunter, Lieut-Genl. 
M(‘Leod limes. General Sir Allen Johnson, 
Sir H. S. King, M. P.. Mr. A. L.wrence. 
General Sir R. Low, Sir Alfied Lyall, General 
Sir O. Newmarch, Sir Andrew Scohle, Field 
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Sjr Donald Stewart, General R. Suachey, 
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Memorial 

TO THE LATE 

SIR GEORGE CHESNEY, k.c.b , R.E., M P. 

A Meeting was held, on the 24th April, at the 
Royal United Service Institution, of some of 
the friends of the late Sir George Chesney, to 
ronsider the question of the coiiniiemoration 
of his distinguished services as Soldier, 
Administrator, Statesman, and Author. Gen- 
eral Sir Henry Norman presided, and was 
supported by Field Maishals Sir Lmtoro 
Simmons and Sir Donald Stewart, and other 
friends of Sir George Chesney. To carry nut 
the object of the Meeting, a General 
Committee was formed, which included the 
g**i*tiemen then present, and in addition, the 
M •rquess of Lansdowiie, Field Marshal Lord 
Robeits, General Sir (reorge White. Sir 
Andrew Scoble, Sir Alfred Lyall, Sir H. S, 
Kiog, Sir W. W. Hunter, Mr. Meredith 
'I' Hvosend,’ General R chard Stracliey, Mr. 
Wdliain Blackwood, and others. 

rile form the Memorial should take was left 
hir the future consideration of the Committee, 
!'< It would depend 011 the amount subscribed, 
but the suggesiioiis teiiued towards a bust of 
Sir George for the Iiitiia Office, and a nii'dal 
for valuable coiiiribtiiioiis to Military Liiera- 
Hire. It was resolved to limit eacti subscrip- 
tion to a maximom of three guineas. 

Subscriptions will be received by Lieutenant- 
General Mr Lend Innes, 9, Lexham Gardens, 
Cromwell Road, London, W. 


COMMITTEE FOR INDIA: 

His Exey* General Sir George White, 

V. c., G. C I. E., K. C. B., the Hon’ble A.Rjnr- 
General Sir £. Collen, K. c. I.K., Lientenaot- 
Geiierai Sir W. S. A. Lockhart, K. C B , K C. 
S. i.. His Exey. Lieutenani-Geneial Sir C. 
Mansfield Clarke, K. C. B., Major-General J. 
Duncan, Major-General G. E. L. S. Sanford, 
C. B., c. S. I., Major-General G. de C. Morton, 
C.B , Major-General A. R. Radrock, c. a, c. s. I , 
Brigadier-General W. G. Nicholson, C. B., 
Captain J. Hext, C. I. E., R. N., Colonel 

W. S. S. Bisset, ci.E., R. E., Colonel T. Deane. 

e • # 

Honorary Secretary ; 

Colonel T. Deane, 

Simla. 


Subscriptions will be received, in India, by 
Messrs. King, King & Co., Bombay ; Messrs. 
King, Hamilton & Co., Calcutta ; and by the 
Alliance Bank, Simla, and its branches at 
Calcutta, Cawtipnre, Agra, Ajmere, Darjeeling, 
Lahore, Miirree, Mussoorie, Rawal Pindi and 
Umballa, Subscriptions are limited to a 
maximum of Rs. 33 in India. 

By order of the Committee, 

T. Deane, 

^ Hony. Secy. 

Simla, i8ih July, 1896. 
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BY 

E. C. DOZEY, Art Teacher, 
Doveton College^ Calcutta. 


350 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Part I— Freehand. 

Royal 8vo. Cloth, Rs. 3. Paper Covers, Rs. 2 8. 
Favourably reviewed by the Press 
throus[hout India. 

A Copy of the Reviews obtainable from the 
Author, 107, Cossipore Road. 


S. DASSEX & CO., 

Manufacturers, Importers, Repairers and 
Tuiieis tif .'ill sorts of Harmoniums, Organs and 
Pianos, &c., 30, C«»lootollah Street, Calcutta, 
import m iterials direct from England and 
guarantee the best W'ukuianship and finish ; 
are the express manufacturers of 

SaraswaU Fiute : 

Box Harmoniums 3 octaves 3 stops, i set of 
reed, Rs. 35 ; 3 octaves, best quality, Rs. 40 ; 
3 octaves 4 stops, 2 sets of reed, Rs. 75. 

Organs, Folding Harmoniums, Table Har- 
moniums, &c., always ready for sale; orders 
executed promptly. 



Music for the Million! 

BEEOHAM’S 

MUSIC PORTFOLIO. 

Wc bejy to announce that a further 
supply of the.se has come to hand, and 
intending purchasers are recommended 
to apply 

Without any Delay 

as, owing to the rapidly increasing po- 
pularity of the collection, it is probable 
that the stock will be promptly sold off. 

The Portfolio, as already announced, 
contains 

240 of the most popular Songs and 
Airs of the day 

equally divided into 8 volumes and the 
price for the complete series is 

RE. 1-e. 

Postage and V.V.P. charges extra. 

This is below co.st and not a tenth of 
the real value. Single volumes can no 
longer be supplied. 

APPLY TO 

G. .ilTHERTON & CO., 

3, New China Bazar-street, 

Sole Agents for 

THOMAS BEIOHAM, St Helens, 
Lanoaeliire, 

PROPRIETOR OF 

BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
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AN INDIAN JOURNALIST : 

Life, Letters and Oorrespondence 

OF 

Dr. 3AM33(T 0 M30KSRJE3, 

iate Fititor of ** Rets and Rttyyet.*^ 

BY 

F. H. .SKRI.NE, I.C.S., 

(Collector of Customs, Calcutta, now Olfg, 
Commissioner, Chittagong Division.) 

The Volii-n-i. iiuifoi II with M'lokerjee’s 
1 ravels and Uovag^es in Ben^il^ consists of 
more than 500 p ig«*s and cnntaiiis 
PORTRAIT OF THE DOCTOR. 

DEDICATION (To .Sir W. W. Hunter.) 

HIS LIFE STORY. 

CORRESPONDENCE OF DR. S. C. MOOKERJEtC. 

Letters 

;o, from Ardagh, Col. Sir J.c., 

to Atkinson the late Mr. E.F.T., C.S. . 

to Hauerjee, Babn Jyotish Chiiiider. 

from Banerjee, ihel ate RevH. Dr, K. M. 

to Banerjee, Babu .Sarodaprasad. 

from Bell, the late Major Evans. 

from Rhaddaur, Chief of. 

to Binaya Krishna, Raja. 

to Chrlu, Rai Bahadur Ananda. 

to Chatterjee, Mr. K. M. 

from Clarke, Mr. S.E.J. 

from, to Colvin, Sir Auckland. 

lo, from DufTerin and Ava, the Marquis of. 

from Evans, the Hon’hle Sir Griffiih H.P. 

to Ganguli, Babu Kisari Mohan. 

to Ghose, Babu Naho Kissen. 

lo Ghosh, B ibn Kali Prosanna. 

to Graham, Mr. W. 

from Griffin, Sir Lepel. 

from Guha, Babu Sirnda Kant. 

to Hall, Dr. Fin Edward. 

from Hume, Mr. Allan 0 . 

from Hunter, Sir W. W. 


to 

Jenkins, Mr. Edward. 


to 

Jung, the late N>twab Sir 

Salar, 

to 

Kiiight, Ml. Paul. 


from 

Kuighr, the iate Mr. Robert. 

from 

Lansdowne, the Marquis 

of. 

to 

Ltw, Kumar Knsiodas. 


to 

Lvon, Mr. P»-rcy C. 


to 

Mahnined, Moulvi Syed. 


to 

Malhk, Mr. H. C. 


to 

Marston, Miss Ann. 



from Mehta, Mr. R. D. 
to Mitra, the late Raja Dr. Rajeudralala. 
lo Mookerjee, late Rija Dakhmaranj.m. 
from Mookeijee, Mi. J. C. 
from M’Neil, Professor H. (San F'ancisc#). 
to, from Murshidabad, the iVawah Bihi- 
door of. 

from Navaratna, Mah imahopadhya \f C 
from Osborn, ihe late Colonel Rnpert D. 
lo Kao, Mr. G. VenkaiH Appa. 
to Rao, the late .Sir f. Madhava. 
lo R.Uiigan. Sir William H. 
from Rosebery, Earl of. 
to, from Rouiledge, Mr. James, 
from Russell, Sir W. H. 
to Row, Mr. G Syamala. 
to Sastri, the Hon’ble A. Sashiah. 
lo .Sinha, Babu Brabmanaiida. 
from Sircar, Dr. Maheudralal. 
front Stanley, Lord, of Aiderley. 
from, to Towiisen 1, Mr. Meredith, 
to Underworrd, Captain T. O. 
to, fioin Vambdry, Professor Anninins. 
to Veucataram taiali, Mr. G, 
to Vi7,ianagram, Maharaja of. 
to, from Wallace, Sir. Donald .Macken/ie. 
lo Woftd-Masou, the late Professor J. 
LETrERS(& TELEGRAMS) OF CONDOLENCE, from 
Abdiis Subhaii, Mouivi A. K. M. 

Ameer Hossem, Hoii’ble Nawab Syed. 
Ardagh, Colonel Sir J C. 

Banerjee^ Babu Manmailianath. 

Banerjee, Rai Bahadur, Shib Chunder. 

Barth, M. A. 

Belchambers, Mr. R. 

D«b, Babu Mauahar. 

Dull, Mr. O. C. 

Diitt, Babu Prosaddoss. 

Elgin, Lord. 

Guose,. Babu Nareudra IC. 
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Ghdsh, BHhti Kill Prasanna. 

Graham^ Nfr. VVilliaiii. 

Hall, Dr. Fiiz Edward. 

Haridas Viharid is Desai, the late Dcwan. 

Iyer, Mr. A. Kri^hnaswami. 

Lambert, Sir John. 

Mahomed, M<mlvi Sycd. 

Mitra, Mr. B. C. 

Muter, Bahti Sidheihur. 

Moolcerjec, R.tja Peary Mohan. 

Moolcerjee, Babo Sorendra Nath. 

Miirshidabad. the Nawab Bahadoor of. 

RoutledKe, Mr. James. 

Roy, Baba £. C. 

Roy, Babu Sarat Chiinder. 

Sanyai, Babu Dinabundho. 

Savitri (library. 

Tippera, the Bara Thakur of. 

Vamb^ry, Professor Arminius. 

Viziaoai^ram, the M iharaja of. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

After payioi; the exoensei of the publication, 
the surplus will be placed wholly at the dis- 
posal of the family of the deceased man of 
letters. 

Orders to be m ide to the Business Manaj?- 
“er, “An Indian Journalist,” at the Bee 
Press, I. Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington 
Street, Calcutta. 

OPINION ON THE BOOK. 

It is a most iiiteresttog record of the life of 
a remarkable mao. — Mr. H. Bibington Smith, 
Private Secretary to the Viceroy, 5th October 

189s- 

Dr. Mookerjee was a famous letter-writer, 
aivl there is a breezy freshness and originality 
ah«»ui his correspondence which make it 
veiy interesting reading. — Sir Alfred W. Corft, 
K.C I.E., Director of Public Instuction, Bengal, 
36th September, 1895. 

It is not that amid the pressure of harassing 
official duties an English Civilian can find 
either time or oppoitunity to pay so graceful 
a tribute to the memory of a native oersonality 
as F. H. Sknne has done in his biography of 
the late Dr. Samohu Cluinder Mookerjee, the 
well-known Bengal journalist (Calcutta : 
Thacker, Spink and Co.) ; nor are there many 
wh<i are more worths* of being thus honoured 
th in the laic E lit or of Rei^ and Ray yet 

We may at any rate cordially agree with Mr. 
Sknne that ilie story of Mookerjec’s life, with 
all Its lights and shadows, is pregnant with 
lessons for those wtio desire.to know the real 
India. 

No weekly paper, Mr. Skrine tells us, not 
even th^ Hmdha Patriot, in its palmiest days 
under Kristodas Pal, enjoyed a degree of in- 
fliience in any w.»y approaching that which was 
io in attained by Reii and Rayyet. 

A man of large heart and great qualiti- 
es, his death from pueumonia in the early 
spring in toe last year was a distinct and 
heavy loss to Indian journalism, and it was 
an admirable idea on Mr. Skrine’s part to put 
his Life and Letters mooii record. —The Times 
of India, (Bombay) September 30, 1895* 

It IS rarely that Hie life of an Indian journal- 
ist oeenm'^s wnrthy cif publication ; it is more 
luiely still til it such a life comes to be written 
by an Angio«In lian and a member of the 
Indian Civil Service. But, it has come to 
pass tiiat 111 me land of the Bengali Babus, 
the life of at least one man among Indian 
journalists h is been considered worthy of 
b^ing wniieii by an Englishman. — The I 
Mairas Standard, (Madras) September 30, 

1893. 

Tne late Editor nf Rets and Rayyet was a 
profound stu lent aiul an accomplished writer, 
who has left his 111 irk 00 Indiiii journalism. 
Ill that he lias found a Civilian like Mr, 
Sknne to record the story of his life he is 
more fortunate than the great Kristodas Pal 
himself.— The Tribune, (Lahore) October 2, 
1895. 

Tiie career of “An Indian Journalist” as 
described by F H. Skrine of the Indian Civil 
Service is exceedingly interesting. 

Mookerjee’.s letters are marvels of pure dic- 
. lion which is heightened by his nervous style. 

Th^life hasbe.en told by Mr. Skrine in a very 
■plcasaiu manner aii.il which should make it po« 
puiar not only with Bengalis but with all those 
who arc able to appreciate merit unmarrerl by 
ostentation and eaNiesmess unspoiled by 
harshness.— The Muhammadan, (Madras) Oct. 
5 . >8951 . 


The work leaves nothing to be desired either 
in the way of comoleteness, impartiality, or 
lifelike portrayal of character. 

Mr. Skrine deals with his interesting subject 
with the unfailii^ instinct of the biographer. 
Every side of Dr. Mookerjee’s complex 
character is treated with sympathy tempered 
by discrimination. 

Mr. Skrine’s narrative certainly imoresses 
! one with the individuality of a remarkable man. 

Mookerjee’s own letters show that he had 
not only acquired a command of clear and 
flexible English but that he had also assimi- 
lated that sturdy independence of thought 
and character which is supposed to be a pecii- 
; liar possession of natives of Great Britain. 
His reading and the stores of his general in- 
formation appear to have been, considering 
hiB opportunities, little less than marvellous. 

One of the first to express his condolence 
with the family of the deceased writer was the 
present Viceroy, Lord Elgin. Mookerjee ap- 
pears to have won the aflection not only of 
the dignitaries with whom he came in contact, 
but also of those in low estate. 

The impression left upon the mind upon 
laying down the book is that of a good and 
able man whose career has been graphically 
portrayed.— The Englishman, (Calcutta) Oc- 
tober 15, 1895. 
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THE FAY AND THE PERI. 

( From the French of Victor Hugo.) 

The Peri. 

Beautiful spirit, come with me 
Over the blue enchanted sea ; 

MoiniDt; and evening thou canst play 
In my garden, where the breeze 
* W »rbles through the fruity trees ; 

No shadow falls upon the day ; 

Tneie thy mother’s arms await 
Her cherished infant at the gate 
Of Perib I the loveliest far — 

My sisteis, near the morning star, 

In ever youthful bloom abide ; 

Hni pale their lustre by my side — 

A silken turban wreathes my head, 

Rubies on my arms are spread. 

While sailing slowly through the sky, 
rBy the uplooker’s dazzled eye 
Ate seen my wings of purple hue, 

Glittering with Elysian dew 
Whiter than a far-oflf sail 
My form of beauty glows. 

Fair as on a summer night 
Dawns the sleep-star’s gentle light ; 

And fragrant as the early rose 
That scents the gieen Arabian vale, 

'Soothing the pilgrim as he goes. 

The Fay. 

Beautiful infant (said the Fay), 

In the^egion of the sun 
' I dwell, where in a lich array 
The clouds encircle the king of day, 

. His radiant journey done. j 

My wings, pure golden, of radiant sheen i 

(Painted as amorous poet’s strain), | 

Glimmer at night, when meadows green j 

Sparkle with the perfumed rain ' 

While the sun’s gone to come again. 

And clear my hand, as stream that Hows ; 

And sweet my breath as air of May ; 

And o’er my ivory shoulders stray ; 

Locks of sunshine tunes still play | 

From my odotous lips of rose. | 

i 

Follow, follow 1 I have caves ! 

Of pearl beneath the azure waves. 

And tents all woven pleasantly 
In verdant glades of Faery. 

Come, belovdd child, with me, 

And I will bear thee to the bowers 
Where clouds are painted o’er tike flowers, 

« And poor into thy charrrdd ear 
Songs a mortal may not hear ; 


Harmonies so sweet and ripe 
As no inspired shepherd’s pipe 
E’er breathed into Arcadian glen, 

‘Far ftoin the busy haunts of men 
The Peri. 

My home is afar in the bright Orient, 

Where the sun, like a king, in his orange lent, 
Reigneth for ever in gorgeous pride — 

And wafting thee, princess of rich countree, 
r To the soft flute’s lush melody, 

My golden vessel will gently glide, 

Kmdiing the water ’long the side. 

Vast cities are mine of power and delight, 

Lahore laid in lilies, Golconda, Cashmere, 

And Ispahan, dear to the pilgrim’s sight, 

And Bagdad, whose towers to heaven uprear ; 
Alep, that pours on the startled car. 

From its restless masts the gathering roar, 

As of ocean hainm’ring at night on the shore. 

Mysore is a queen on her stately throne ; 

Thy white domes, Medina, gleam on the eye— 
Thy radiant kiosqucs with their arrowy spires, 
Shooting afar their golden flres 
Into the flashing sky,— 

Like a forest of spears that startle the gaze 
Of the enemy with the vivid blaze. 

Come there, beautiful child, with me, 

Come to the arcades ol Araby, 

To the land of the date and the purple vine. 

Where pleasure her rosy wreaths doth twine. 

And gladness shall be alway thine ; 

Singing at sunset next thy bed. 

Strewing fl uwers under thy head. 

Beneath a verdant roof of leaves. 

Arching a fluw’ry carpet o’er, 

Thou mayst list to lutes on summer eves 
Their lays of rustic freshness pour ; 

While upon the grassy floor 
Light footsteps, in the hour of calm, 

Ruffle the shadow of the palm. 

The Fay. 

Come to the radiant home of the blest. 

Where meadows like fountain in light are drest, 

And the grottoes of verdure never decay, 

And the glow of the August dies not away. 

Come where the autumn winds never can sweep, 

And the streams of the woodland sleep thee in sleep. 
Like a fond sister charming the eyes of a brother, 
Or a little lass lulled on the breast of her mother. 
Beautiful I beautiful 1 hasten to rne I 
Coloured with crimson thy wings shall be ; 

Flowers that fade not thy forehead shall twine, 

* Over thee sunlight that sets not shall sh ite. 
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The infant listened to the strain, 

Now here, now there, its thoughts were driven— 
Bni the Fay and the Peri waited in vain, 

The soul soared above such a sensual gain— 
The child rose to heaven, 

—Asiatic Journal 


The Calcutta Secretary, Mi. Rtibcrt Turnbull, has been equally, if 
not more, fortunate. He drew in pay and allowances Rs. T.20oor 
Rs. 200 more than the pay of the Vice-Chairman. When Mr. Turn- 
hull went on leave preparatory to retirement, the Commissioners de- 
cided upon a pension of Rs. 500, and since his retirement he is 
paid at the rate of Rs. 600 a month, or nearly the amount of |>is p;iy. 


WEEKLYANA. 


The salary of the President of the Republic of Andora, in the Pyren- 
ncs, is a year. 

« • 

Herr Krupp, the gun-maker, is said to be the richest Prussian sub- 
ject. He IS taxed on an income of 7,135,000 marks, or half the crown 
doivation which the emperor gets as King of Prussia. The next 
richest is Baron Rothschild. C<mnt Hutten-Czapskia, Captain of the 
14th Hussars, comes after him with an income of 3,085,000 marks, 
paying a tax of 123,400 marks. Duly seven persons have incomes 
over 2,000,000 tUHiks, and thirteen between 1,000,000 and 2,000^000 
marks. 

• 

• « 

According to a statistician, the average Englishman consumes 
worth of food per year ; Germans and Austrians ;^54; Frenchmen ;^53; 
Italians and Russians only As regards consnniDtion of meat, 

the English-speaking nations also head the list, with 128 pounds of 
meat a year per capita of the population ; the Frenchman consumes 
95 pounds ; the Austri.an 79 ; the German 72 ; the Italian 52 ; the 
Russian 50. The ratio of consumption of bread is reversed, thus : 
the Englishman eats 410 ooiind* a year ; the Frenchman 595 ; the Aus- 
trian 605 ; the German 620; the Spaniard 640; the Italian 6607 
the Russian 725. 

What about the Indians, perhaps the least fed of all the n<atmns in the 
world. Their average diet is no more than Jp a year. A high Bengali, 
high in Her Majesty's service, once assured a Governor that food did 
not cost him more than Rs. la a month. 

• 

• • 

Ellen Sweeney, of Swansea, is dead. A remarkable woman, she died 
ill the workhouse where she had been sent on the 280th conviction for 
drunkeniiess. She was 56 years of age, two-thirds of the last 3a years 
of which she spent in jail or in the workhouse for drunkenness and dis- 
orderly conduct. The most prominent of a trio of female habitual 
drunkards she figures in a group of photographs taken by the police 
-with “ Mad Maggie ” with 183 convictions and Sarah Norman 
with 1,06. An English paper remarks: “Convicted first while in 
her teens, the remarkable career of the deceaseci,^a fresh conviction 
often occurring within .an hour or so after a discharge from prison, 
is a blot on our jurisprudence. It is a lecord of failure, curative and 
deterrent, and unhappily it is but a type of many other similar cases 
which have appeared mostly in the ‘ weaker sex.”' 


The Revd. M. M. Carleton reports in the National Afaj^azine the 
following results of experiments made in hnrticiiltuie at Aui, a village 
at 4,500 feet in Kulu sub-division, 65 miles from Simla : 

“ 1 .— First experiment in apple cultivation. After ten years the 
whole experiment has proved well nigh a failure. Ameriran apple 
trees, as well as English, are not prolific in this climate at 4.300 f-et. 
A few apples weie obtained, and the growth of the trees ha's been all 
that could he desired, but apples broug u from England and Scotland, 
or from the Northern part c»f the Uoiied States and Canada, will not 
he profitable below 6,000 feet. As ao eximple of one variety, I 
introduced the Porter apple tree from N *w England, a standard 
apple for the last 50 years, both in Canada and New England. Tin- 
trees grew finely, iney are the fio-st III my orchaid. They are now 8 
years old, but they have never produced even a blossom. Tnis result 
is the same when trees from New England and Canada are iransfet- 
red to the Southern State«, especially Florida j they grow well, bm 
never produce fruit. 

II. — Experiment No. 2 with Kashmir apricots has proved a rematk- 
abie siicress. The native Rpric(»t in this warm valley was not prtdifir, 
and, from anahtgy, we concluded that the place was too wami 
for the Kashmir or English variety. We, however, introduced ten 
trees from the Goveroment Girden at Lahore. They giew very 
vigorously, and began to bear fruit ih^ fourth year. They are even 
more prolific than the nati;^ variety in Kulu valley. The finit ripen*, 
about the 15th 01 20th of Jun*. I should advise the extensive ciiitiva- 
tioii of the Kashmir ancl E igbsii apricfii in a’.j the lower hills. The 
successful intioduciioi) of the f-nnons K ishmir American fniii-diying 
machines into Simla would enable enterprising pers^fms to establish 
H very profitable industry in preparing dried apricots for the Indian 
markets. 

III. — Experiment No. 3 with American grapes has^ proved an un- 
qualified success. My fust experiment, rnade 15 years ago, was wuh 
grapes from the Goveriimeiii Gardens of Lihoie. The variety w is 
called the Black Hamburg. After 12 years’ experiment they proved 
an utter failure, scarcely a single cluster of grapes in the 12 years. 
About nine years ago I sent to America for a variety of hardy prolific 
grape grown 011 the northern limit of grape cultivation where the spring 
opens in May, and frost comes in September. I held the opinion that 
such a variety would ripen in July before the heavy rain, h^canse the 
spring opens the last of February, or the ist of March. My experi 
ment proved that the American - grape in these lower hills Is a great 
success. Only one vine lived of those I first received, that is alvuit 
8 years old and now, to-day (May 7), there are about 70-lbs. of green 
grapes on the vine. A few such vines around the houses of iniellig»*nt 
zemotdars in the Sioila District would give a Irandsome return e** 
pecially in the Simla market in the month of July, 

IV. — Experiment Nn. 4 with the common Hymalayan walnut is aNn- 
a success. Very fine large trees in ten years and very frm'iful. 

In 35 years a grand change in the use of the walnut ii is taken plare 
, In former times in Kishmir, Cniimba and Kniii, the nnly use of the 
fruii was the production of oil to adulterate ghee. But now the 
demand for waliuit.s in the plaint is greater than the supply., Oii ac- 
count of the valinble limber the cultivation of the walnut should 
belong to the D«-p irirnent of Forestry. But in California the hnrii- 
rnltiirist has captured the species, on account of its vninable fruit. 
Toey have intiodnced the celebrated Persian w.ilnnt, and find it one 
of the most profii.ible fruit trees. We are surprised thai the Depmi 
Oient of Forestiy have done little or nothing with the walnut in the 
Simla District. 


Mr Jii.ilre Sirachey .in<i Mr. Jdstice Biidnidin Ty.ibjee, of (h« Bom- 
bay High Court, having been brack-led logeiher for a Bench, the fir« 
question that arose and on which they coiild not agree was— Who 
was the senior Judge? The native Judge claimed precedence, since, 
as he argued, his appointment as acting Judge w.is made first and 
that the confirmation of his appointment hy the Home Government 
simply continued him in his seat nn the Bench, Mr. Sirachey con- 
tended that as the Letters Patent appointing him Judge were issued 
before those conferring the same honour on his Mahomedan col- 
league, he was entitled to precedence, and that the priority of the 
ncimg appointment did iinl affect the question of seniority. The 
difference being reported to the Chief Justice, he decided in favour 
of Mr. Strachey. 


The Bombay GoaeiU nays 

“Mr. H. Wynfnrd Barrow, the Municipal Secretary, will on hia 

^ pension of Ra. 5,000 per an 111 
Mr. Barrow having applied for a gratuity at the time nf his retirenu 
I i.j- Municipal Corporaiion some days ago appointed .a commiiiet 
I .Ice the matter mto consideration and submit a report thereon 1 
C.mimiiiee have, we jearn, come to a una.iimmis decision that, in c 
s.deraiion of Mr. ,1 irrow's long, faithful, and zealotis .ervices, he slio 
be granted u gratuity of Rs. 2(i|000| in addition to. his peiiiiou." 


V.— Experiment No. 5 with the European orange has proved ih -it 
the v-iriety commonly called the M-iitese orange cun be grown in the 
lower liills as high lip as 4,500 feet. In Culifornia orange cultivation 
is extending up the ncii valleys of the Pacific slope®, and I see no 
reason why in these lower hills, orange cultivation ptfiould not be a 
success. This ye,ar, from one tree eight yean oldj^e galbered 220 
oranges. They were of the crop of last year, but they were taken 
from the tree, February 25111. We follow the custom in California 
I and Florida and keen the fruii on the trees till the new leaves appe^tt, 

the last week in February. We have noticed one remarkable fact in 

this connection. In the winter of 1890-91 we bad two siiowsiorins, 

the 50 OW began to fail in the night, and it remained on the orange 

leaves till 8 A.M. n^xt morning. I could not discover that the frint 
was in the lea-n injured though after the snowstorm the leaves most 
exposed were somewhat injured. The crop of oranges should be 
gathered about ist of March, and kept in a dry, suitahle place till the 
season opens in Simla. I learn that oranges sold from the Govern- 
ment Garden in Gnjranwalla, and other gardens, usually fetch from 
5 to 8 rupees per hundred, and it is quite certain that Maltese oranges 

sent to the .Simla maiket in April, when there is a little fruit for sate^ 

would fetch 8, and perhaps 10 rupees per hundred. An orange tree 8 
years old that gives an annual crop of over 200 oranges could give 
the owner a profit of 16 rupees, and that on only lOi feet square «» 
ground." 


DEAFNESS. An essay describing a really genuine Cure for 
ness, Singing in E«rs, &c., no matter how severe or long-standing, sriB 
be sent post free.— Artificial S ir-drums and similar appliances entire- 
ly superseded. Address THOMAS KEMPE, Victoria CHAMBfiR^*^ 
19, SouTHAWPTON. Buildings, Hodborn, London. 
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^ NOTICE. 

As in previous years, on account of the Diirf|[:i Puju holidays, there 
will be no issue of Riis and Rayyet fur two weeks, that is, on 
the 24111 and 31’st October. The next number will appear on the 
7th November. 


NOTES & LEADERETTES, 

OUR OWN NEWS 
& 

THE WEEK’S TELEGRAMS IN BRIEF, WITH 
OCCASIONAL COMMENTS. 

KrUTBR’S agency is informed that the ciiii*>er Gibraltar has been 
despatched from the Mediterranean Squadron for service at Zanzibar. 
It it understood that the naval re-inforcements for Zanzibar are con- 
nected with S »«d Khalid’s fight. The Zmzibar aflfiir is regarded as 
serious owing to the hostile attitude assumed by Geimany. 


The Russian Press state that the toasts at the Elysde amount to the 
confirmation of a definite alliance between France and Russia for their 
mutual security and the protection of the peace of Europe. The 
French press attach the greatest importi^nce to the visit of the Tsar 
and Tsarina to Versailles as being emblematic of purifying it from 
the pollution attaching to the place after the proclamation of the 
German Empire there. A grand review of seventy thousand troops 
was held at Chalons, on October 9, before the Tsar and President 
F.iure. The spectacle was a most inspiring one, <and the troops looked 
splendid. The Tsar replying to the toast at luncheon which followed 
the review, said the two countries were bound by unalterable friend* 
ship, and their armies were united by profound sentiment and com- 
ladeship. The Tsar departed for Darmstadt the same day. The 
French and Russian press agree that the utterances of the Tsar while 
ill France consecrate the Russo-French alliance. The Czar from the 
french frontier telegraphed to President Faure that he felt the 
heart of France beating in the beautiful capital, and that the memory 
of the visit is deeply engraved on the heart of himself and the Czarina. 


Lord Rosebery, speaking at Edinburgh, said he felt unable to sacrifice 
the interests of his country to personal ambition, and he, therefore, 
resigned the leadership of his party. The character and extent of the 
Armenian outrages, he said, raised the whole E istern question and 
partial remedies were futile and dangerous. He was unable to assent 
to Mr. Gladstone’s proposals, which were the proximate cause of his 
resigning. In conclusion, Lord Rosebery said he would fight tooth 
and nail against the isolated intervention of Great Rntain in the East, 
winch would invofve a European war. He emphasized the absence 
of explicit support from his colleagues which was especially essential 
when the leader of the party was a Peer. He virtually designated Mr. 
A'quithashis successor. Mr. Asquith, who was present, spoke de- 
ploring Lord Rosebery’s resignation, and a resolution was adopted 
uigiiig him to reconsider his decision. Tiie gener.il tendency 
aninng the Liberals seems to be 111 favour of leaving th** leadership 
nf rii^ p.itty unfilled for the present, lu a speech made by Mt. Asquith, 
hi* regretted that a passage in Lord Rosebery’s speech at Kdinburgn 
should have been misinterpreted, as indicating his preference re- 
g aiding his successor. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, who was Mr. Glaiision**’-* mi"-.t, w.»s 
Seized with a fikiof apoplexy in Hawatdeti Churcii on O iober 11. 
and was carried to the Rectory where he died. He sank to tin- 
ground while the Rev. Stephen Gladstone W i< reading tiie Absolution. 

It is now believed at Rome that the Tunisian treaty has been imposed 
upon Italy and therefore the Franco-Italian hostility remains unaiiated. 
The possibility, however, is being discussed of It dy joining France 
to Compel England to evacuate Egyps and to etcaolisli Fraiico-italian 
•uprcmacy in the Mediterranean. The reports are discredited on good 
Rttthority, and it 4 s not believed that Italy will join any inidersisnd- 
tug directed agait^Jt England for the evacuation of Egypt. 


The Nava Vrmya says that the change of tone displayed by 
England will materially facilitate united European action in regard to 
the Porte. 


Preparations at Calcutta to meet the dreaded visitor have not been 
too evilly. At the end of last week, it was reported that plague had 
overt'iken Howrah, brought from Bombay by a Goanese named 
James Cotta. At any rate, it was certified by Dis. Cobb, Simpson, 
and Tonies tha' he was “ ^iififering fiom fever with glandular enlarge- 
ments of the groins” and that his diseise was ‘‘bubonic plague 
of the mild ambulatory form (pestis ambuUnay' Such is the dread 
of the disease that, while the three doctors recommended Cotta’s re- 
moval to hospital, many would not accept the certificate. They are 
inclined to think that Cotta is the victim of his own youthful indis- 
cretions and I hat his disease is no more than oictinary inguinal 
swelling. Since iti'-n, however, a number of c.ases have been discover- 
ed in Calcutta. O \ Tuesday, the Englishman reported : 

“ No fewer than four cases of wh it is said to he the veritable Bubonic 
plague have been reported to Dr. Simpson, the H-alth Officer of 
Calcutta. Tliree uf ine*ie, one a Euiopeau girl, residing at Chalta* 
wallah Gully, .md the oihei two, beiiiii iiaiive lads, aged about 13 years, 
residing, resp-riively, at J lun Bizir S'leet, and a lane off E’gin Road, 
near the South Suburban H^rspit.il, are stid to be suffering from the 
plague. The gul is seven years old. Lot Friday she was taken to 
the Chandncy Hospital suffeiing with enlarged glands and fever, with 
a temperature of 102 degrees. Her case being pronounced to be sus- 
picious she was taxeii on Sunday motniiig to the Medical College 
Hospital. Here also bei case appealed suspicious, and the matter 
was reported to th»* police, who coinoiunicared with Dr. Simpson, the 
Health Officer. Dr. S’inpson, Dr. Cobb, and another doctor thereupon 
pioceeded to the lesiUence of ilie gnl. Sbe was examined carefully, 
and pronounced to be Miff-ung from the plague. Some blood was ex- 
tracted for bacierioiogical analysis. D'' Smipson directed the removal 
ol the girl to the M.iiiicktoHa Isolation Hospital, but her father hai ob- 
jected, and st> iIm; giil is still iiodei Ins lonf. Her fitlier has also been 
warned by the Ile ilib Officer nut to attend ofb e till the infection ha» 
been stamped out of Ins house. 

An £ ist Indian p*-ison.illy reported himself to the police saying that 
he thought lie was siiff*riug fioiii the plague, but on exiinination by 
the Health Officer it w is f »und not to berhe case. A native lad aged 
about 14 years, residing near the Smith Suburban Hospital, in a Ians 
off £ gin Ro4ii,c:aiiie under the oo^^ivatioii nf Dr. Smipson on Satur- 
day night. A' he w 1-. found to have the plague, he w is removi*d that 
same night anoin 10-30 P M , u ider the oiders of the Health Officer to 
the Manicklolla Uolaiion Hospital. 

Another case wis reported y--»erday morning. In this case the 
patient is an up-country native l id, aged about 14 01 15 years. Ha 
resides at a gram I >p6l ntuate t in J niu B ^z n Stieei, wiiicii is in front 
of the ill iniiah. Tn'si nlw is found to i>e stiff-ring fio»n high fever 
with a teinnerainre - f 106 degiees and de'itinm. He had a swelling 
of the glands, accomoa )it>d ny p tins all over the body. He has also 
been lemnved to the Isolation iin^pit.il at M micktulla.” 

These repoits teaching D iijeeiing, So Alexiiider M tekenzie, who 
was still hesitating, at once imde up Ins uiiikI and issued the following 
Older : 

RRSOLUnOV \0 937 r. -M., D\TKD IOTH OCTOBER 1896. 

“In MIC G »v'-ioui - ti itf.ici N» 7;jr. -M «»f ili- 3311 September, 
(oublished III A’ A\ >( rlif- 3 I O'' ), i ''opy nf wlncu is annexed to 
tins ReMiiii i oiy toe C o por.moii of Cilciiita w^ie addressed on ibo 
subji-ri of the reportrd outbipak of }>! iju't in B • imiy, .md n was silg« 
gested that me fnliownig oieaMiies should be t.ikeo under sections 32I 
to 334 of the Calcnii.'i Mnincipil Aor : — 

(1) To dpciare huh ioic p' igue or any form of typhus fever wilk 
glandular swellings to De a dangeiuiih dise-tse, regarding any 
rase of which inform iii-in should at once he Communicated tw 
the C'onmi'a'iiioi-i s oi men H-Jilm Olficer under section 321. 

(2) To select .1 site foi a temp uaiy Plague H '-piial away from tho 
III no thoro'ighfares, and to arr.inge for its prompt erectioii 
shoo d ihe need arixe. 

(3) To p ov ide sp -cial I arts f-o liie conveymc'^ of cases tn H isoitgl, 
and to an mgi* f »r ihe disinfe* tmn of bodi carts and drivers. 

(4) To divid“ ill- Town mm Smuary C'rrles nf manageable size, 
and 10 place m ni.irge of each a Medic ii In^p-rmr with full 
povvei-* to cari> out ih- mea-.uies urdered oy the Cotnnrssionerfl 
or Govetuinf*u! foi pirveutnig the spiead of the dise.is*. 

(5) To dr.'iw op l<-giilain)ns under secliori 334 i»f the Act, in ordfc 

I to giv- eff •( i 10 sncii special meaHiire!i .«>« might be necessary 

ro ptcveiii, « imi k 01 iiiing.ile an outbreak uf plagtir 

Til*- C'uporaiion wei- fnnln*r mfonned that 1 he G iveroment would 
be piepir-oio .ippoinf ,i Medic.d Ko.trd to asxisi the Corporation IQ 
devisinv lll'•.l'llll e-> to deal with the disease. 

2. White iiuding that no iieces-^iiy (or the above measures would 
arise, me L'euieirnu-Govrrnor expressed liix eoine tpproval of the 
steps taken iioder me Commissioners’ oiders to give spetual atteiUiPn 
to the cleansing and saiiiiatioii of Calcutta. A copy of the letter Was 
sent to the Comin'-.'.iouer of Biintwiii, who w i-. diifcied to instruct 
the Migisiriie of Howrah 10 move the Mmicipdity to take ibi 
necessaty action to cleanse and sanitate the town, 

3 A case of hiihI biiuoiiic p .igue is now repotted to iiave occurred ia 
Howrah, the pi ieoi bfing a Eu* isian lad of 17, who amved from Bonf 
bay on tn- 26 mi September, and is believed (though this is not certaill) 
to have bruugui me disease wim him. It may be Hoped that the crbo 
IS ail Isolated one, And that 110 geiieial outbreak of the disease will tako 
place. But the occurrence uf even a single cate 111 a cruwd^*^ urOR 
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where the sanitary conditions are such as to favour the epread of 
eontagion, if not actnally to t;enerate the disease convinces the Lieiite* 
iiant-(t •veinor that the tune has now cnine to nUnpt further preventive 
iiieasiues 

4. It lias accordingly decided to appoint the following gentle- 
aicn 10 form a Medical Bond for the purpose of deterimnuig the 
aciion to talcen by all executive authorities, whether tifhcial or 
iiiiioicipd, wiili tiie object of pieventmg and checking the plague 
lluonghmil Bengal 

Prtsident, 

Hon’ble H. H. Risley, c I.E., Secretary to Governinent, Finuncinl 
end Municipal Departments. ^ 

Membet s, 

Hon’blc P. Playfair, C.I E. 

Hon’ble J. Q H. Glaris, C.I.E., Cliir-f Engineer. 

Suigeon-Cnionel Ross, loApectoi -G'^neral of Civil Hospitals. 

Snigeon-Captain Dyson, S uiitary Coiniiiisiioner. 

Dr. Maheiuira Ital Sircar, C.I. R. 

Secretary, 

Surgeon. Captain Robson-Sooit, Othc^iatiiig Deputy Sanitary Com- 
mi-sionei. Presidency Ciicle. 

5. Ail cases of illness which are believed to be plague should at once 
be reported til ihe Board by the Magistrate of the district where they 
occur, and in Calrinta by th** H** !!!!! Officer of the Corporation. The 
nrders issued by the Boaid on m itiers .ifTecting health and con-«ervanry 
should he deemed to be the orders of Governinent and earned out with 
all possible despatch by all executive authniities. St^ps will hereafter 
be taken, if nei essary, to legalise all action taken during the present 
emeigency. Nothing should meantime prevent the Board from order- 
ing, or the executive authuriiies from carrying mit, any reasonable 
meosnie of precaution, segregation or disinfection which may appear 
called for, 

6. 'I'lie areas which the Board will have in the first instance to deal 
with in order to anest the spread of the plague, are tlie fnliowing 

(1) The Town of Calcutta. 

(2) The Port of Calcutta. 

(3) The Municipality of Howrah. 

(4} The small Municipalities adjacent to Cilcutta and Howrah. 

(5) Tiie lines of r.iilway. 

7. lJu Town of Caku(ta,^‘X\\t plague has already been declared to 
be a dangerous disease under section 32t of the Mumcinat A*'t, and it is 
further noflerstood that the measures indicated in tlie Goveioment letter 
of 3Qiih September iiave alieady been adopted, or are in couise of adop- 
tion by the Corporation. Tlie Commissioners have asked the G >vern- 
inent to select for them a Chief Superintendent to organise and control 
the conservancy and nuisance branch of the Health Department for 
three months on a salary of Rs. i.ooo a mmih. Di. Banks, Civil 
T4fcliCHl Officer of Pm i, who possesses in a high degree the requisite 
qualifications, has been apooimed to the post, ami directed by telegram 
to join At once. Sues have been selected in Maiuktola for an isolation 
hospital and a special burning-ghat and huria'-grouod for pi igue 
patients. The Town is being divided by th^ Health Offi'er into S im- 
tary Circles, and Regulations under section 334 of the Act are about 
to be submitted for the sanction of G iveiiimeni. The Licut^^n.ani- 
Governor feels sure that the Commissioners, ih* Executive Officers 
of the Corporation, and their subordinates will woik cordially wnh 
the Medical Board ana carry out piuinptly and fully all the recom- 
mendations of ill at body, 

g. Iht Mutncipnlity of Howrah,^'X\\^ Chairman of the Municipality 
has been instructed by telegi am to isolate the paiient now suffering 
from the plagn^i destroy his clothes, and to disinfect the house in 
which he has been living. The MunicipiHty have asked by telegram 
for the aopniiitmeiU of an officer of the rank of Surgeon-Captaio as 
Health Officer of the town on a salary uf R^. 1,500 a m inih and 
C*irriage allowance ; but the L'euten inl-G ivernor considers that the 
needs »»f Howrah can best be met by transferring the present Civil 
Surgeon, who is in weak health, to a lighter station, and deputing a 
■yniinger officer. Surgeon. Major W ilsh, to carry uu the cumbmed duties 
of Civil Surgeon and of Health Oificer with the assis'ance of an expen- 
diced supervisor of the Public Works Dtpartmeut, who will receive 
Rs. 500 a mouth with horse allowance au<l house rent. The Deputy 
S liiitaiy C »muiissioner of the Western Ci'cle was ordered to H-nvrah | 
to assist in sauitary measmes two days before the case of plague was 
Teimried to GoveriiiHcnf. 

9. The adjacent Municipaliiies.^T^t Chiirmen of th* Munirioali- 
ties noted in the margin^ should now report to the Medical B<iard, 
through file Magistrate of the district, what steps they prop.ise to take 
to prevent the plague spreading to their jiiriNdicuuiis. The Deomy 
Sanitary Commissioners will be directed to vidt these Muuicipilities j 
as soon as possible, and to explain to the Chairmen personally what j 
ought to he done. j 

10 The Pott of The Government of India have been 

moved by telegram to sanction the introduction, with such modifica- 
tions as may he necessary, of the revised rules for qu.irHiiiine against 
plague which were introduced in August 1894 for the protection of 
Calcutta from the iiiiporialion of plague from H'lugk-mg. It has also 
been suggested that under section 19 of the Sea Customs Act the ex- 
port of rags and second-hand clothing from Bombay should he prohibit- 
ed. Steps are being taken to provide accomuiod ition for’ plague 
patients near the quarantine anchorage at Diamond Hsrhour, and all 
suspected vessels will he carefully examined and disinfected by the Port 
Health Officer before communication with the shore is permitted. 

II. The ///!« Under section 71 of the Railway Act IX 

01 1890, arilway udiniiiiiiration may refuse to carry persons siifrenug 
fium any infectious or contagious disease, and tinder section 1 17 any 

* 111 Hooghiy district: Hooghly-Chinsurah, Serampur, Uttarpata, 
B udyab.iii, Bhadieswar, K'l^rang, Bansheria. In Howrah district : 

B illy. In the 24 Parganas : Coisipor»--Cbitpiir, Maniktola, Btranagar, 
.S uith Suburban, Sbuih Dkim-Onm, North. Dxim-Duin, Snutli Barack- 
■ poic North Barackpoif, Baraieti Naibati* 


such person may be removed by a railway servant from the carriage in 
which he is travelling. On the ist October, the (Jm ernor of Bombay 
was asked by telegram whether, in eveni of the disease incieasing, lie 
would be piep.iied lu move the R iilway Cuiiipaiiy to prevent suspected 
pet suns from leaving Bombay by rail ; and on the next day, His Ex- 
cellency replied (hat the Municipal and Railway authoriiies were in 
consiiitHtion, and thill if the disease inn'-ased the itece!«*>ary measnies 
would betaken. ’Flie Ei'^t Indian Railway have alieady posted naiive 
doctors at A-ansol, AH ihah.'id and Tundia to smitiinse all passengers, 
especially those coining from Bombay, wmle tirkeis are being checked. 
Toe A^-^isiant Snpei imendent of Eniigi.iiion at R.iiiiganj and Asansol 
has been instructed to give all possible a««isiaiice to the laiUvay officials 
in the matter. The Goveinineiil of the Nnith-Westein Piovmces and 
Oudli, and the Admiiiiiitiation of the Ceiitriil Provinces, have also been 
addressed on the subject.” 

TIure was no tune to communicate with the independent gentlemen 
nominated fur the Medical Board, and it was expected that they would 
not refuse a public duty on a grave public occasion. Alive to the 
danger of the sitiiatinn. Dr. Sircar, we aie glad to find, notwithstanding 
the state nf his health, has earnestly taken up the work. He hascii- 
ciliated the following letter dated the I3ih October : 

** Dear Sir, H iv ing been appointed by Government a member o| 
the Medical Bo.ird for the prevention of the Plague, I am anxious to in- 
spect the various parts of Calcutta with a view to see with my own 
eyes their sanitary condition and needs. | shall feel obliged if you. 
will he kind enough to render me any help in this matter. 1 shall be 
very glad to accompany you to any place which you may consider as 
particularly requiring careful inspection, 01 to visit any patient suspect- 
ed to be sufifeiiiig from the disease.” 

The reported Ahmedab.id cases have been explained away, and iheie 
has been no fresh case to cause alarm. It it to be hoped that the 
Calcutta, like the Ahmedahid, outbreak will pr'*ve no more than 
a scare. The quarantine rules against the plague for vessels 
leaving Bombay are published in a Oaiette of /ndta ExtrHordinnry. 
They apply to Aden and the Persian and Somali coast. The Spanish 
Government are for a quarantine in Spain on all vessels which left 
Bombay after the loth instant. A telegram from Bombay reports 
Hindu discontent at the forcible removal of plague victims. Petty 
fights took place between the relations of the victims and the police. 
The grain dealers of Mandvi refuse to open their shops. BuHork rart 
iiivers and dock labourers are arranging to strike woik the aiithofi- 
ties persist.” 

Plague is the disease of the poor. Their food as much as their 
dwelling requires enquiring into. Cheap and nasty articles of food 
equally with uncleanly horn es and surroundings contiibnie to the 
generation uf the pest which, spreading, creates havoc among all classes. 


The following account has a moral of Us own : — 

** In the yeai 1656 the plague was brought from Sardinia to Naples 
being introduced into the city by a transport with soldiers on hoatd. 
It rai4*>d with excessive violence, carrying off in lets than six mmiihs 
400000 of the iiihahitants. The distemper was at fiist called by the 
piiysicians a malignant fever j but one nl ihein affirming it to be pes- 
tile«iiial, th* viccMiy, who was apprehensive lest sucii a report would 
occasion all cominiinication with Naples ti» he broke off, w.ts offi-nded 
with this declaration, and ordered him to he imprisoned. As a favour,, 
however, he .iliovv-d him to reium and die in his own house. By 
prorfeding of the viceroy, the distemper being neglected, made a most 
rapid and furious progress, and filled the whole city with consieimi- 
iioii. The streets were crowded with confused processions, which 
seivedio sprea.i the infection thiougli all the quarters. The lerrur 
of the people increased their superstition ; and it being reported that 
a certain nun had prophesied that the pestilence would cease upon 
oiiilding a hermitage for her sister nuns upon the hill of^t. Martins, 
ihe edifice was immediately begun with the most ardenineal. 
of the highest quality strove who should perfoiiii the meanest offices : 
some loading themselves with b-ams, and others carrying baskets full 

of lime and nails, while persons of all ranks stripped themselves of 
their most valuable effects, which they threw into empty hogsheads 
Placed in the streets to receive the charitable comribuiions. Their 
violent agiiaiioii, however, and the increasing heats, diftiied the 
malady through the whole city, and the streets and the stairs of tne 
churches were filled with the dead ; the number of whom, for some 
iim^ of the month of July, amounted daily to 
The general calamity was increased in Naplet by malcontcnl^ 
who insinuated that the distemper had been designedly introduced 
by the Spaniards, and that there were people in disguise 
through Ihe city sowing poisoned dust. This idle rumour enraged the 
populace, who began to insult the Spanish soldiers, and J 

sedition ; so that the viceroy, to pacfy the mob, caused « crimina 
be broke upon the wheel, under pretence that he was « <i»®P«"®®^ 
the dust. A violent and plentiful rain falling about the middle w 
August, the distemper began to abate ; and on the ei^[bth of Uecem- 
tier the physicians made a solemn declaration that the city was eo F 
free from infection.’^ 
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Wb h‘i¥e already (A! and 3rd October), {riven the letter of Professor 
Va'i^ry of die Budapest University writen direct to the author of 
“ Hindu CastA and S-cis.** Today we {jive an extract from another 
letter from the same eminent Piofessor of Oriental lanRuagaes : 

*As to the work of your Itanted friend, I snail certainty not nei^le^t the 
opportunity to do justice to his most valuable and instructive book wnich, 

1 dare say, is the first ‘*f its kind about the Sects and Cistes of India. 

With regard to the liberal views of the author, I fully share his opi- 
nion on religions in general, being already sirk of rlie horrible hypo- 
crisy and unblushing mendacity of Christiaoism. V >11 must not be- 
lieve we continential people are like the English. Many nl us, and 
particularly literary people, are fully convinced of the shame of belong- 
ing 10 any positive religion, in.i we are working hard to pull down 
this abominable fibric of lies.” 

We are sure the Professor, though speaking in passionate terms, 
means no ofT-nce. He writes more in sorrow than io aug^r. We 
can enter into his feelings, for we too are sometimes led into denoun- 
cing the action of men of oiir religion. Generally, it is the professors 
of religion who are to he handled roughly, for men are belter than 
their religion. Those who live and fatten by pandering to vice under 
the garb of religion, are more to be avoided than the bad phases of 
a religion. 

In speaking of the Sultan of Turkey, our London correspondent is 
unusually hard on poor Abdul Hamid. Our correspondent is general- 
ly very liberal iu his estimate of men and things. His catholicity has 
won our admiration. If he knew the Sultan personally, he would 
speak of him in a different tune. Professor Vambdry knows him 
and gives him a good character. The more-sinned-against-than-sin- 
ning Sultan has again been driven to a situation in which he needs 
sympathy and disinterested counsel. We make no doubt that Pro- 
fi*-sor Vambd'y and others wilt come to his rescue in this hour of peril. 
We confess we have a sneaking fondness, if not for the Sultan, for 
Tnikey, and we do not relish the prospect of her exclusion from the 
comity of Europe on the unique occasion, if only for the numerous 
Mahomedan subjects of Her Majesty in the Indian Empire. 

We cannot be sufficiently thankful to our London correspondent for 
his offer of hospitality to native visitors to £ igland during the celebra- 
ti«n of the 60 years* reign of our beloved Sovereign, who has proved 
herself a true Hindu mother to her dark children. 

The following is a cutting from the KorA Herald I 

** A curious and singularly interesting book h^s come to us from 
Calcutta, the publishers being Thacker, Spmk & Co., and the author 
being Jogendra Hath Bhattacharva, M.A., D L., President of the College 
of Pandits, Nadiya, and author of an aide work on Hindoo law. The 
present work is entitled * Hindoo Castes and Sect«,’ being an exposi- 
tion of the origin of the Hindoo caste system and of the bearing of the 
sects toward each other and toward other religious systems. Only 
those who have lived in India can have any idea of the importance 
and many ramifications of the Hindoo caste system, and of the difficulty 
ofohtHiniiig exact information in regard to the points of difference 
between the various castes and sects. Th e aiiihor here clearly explains 
the nrigin and nature of the caste system, after which he devotes a 
«'hap''*r to each caste, showing us where it fl lurishes and how it differs 
from Mther castes. Thus he tells us ahonr miliiary castes, scientific 
cnsifs, writer castes, ineicanrile castes, .triis.ui castes and clean and 
unclean pastes. As hn introduction to (his part of his book he gives 
us ;i succinct account of the Brahmans thronghoui India, showing us 
the causes that have led to their degradation in so many cases. 

The hettcT pan of the book is devoted to a description of the various 
Hiodoo sects and is mainly interesting for the reason tli n o throws 
1010'* light on Buddhism and other Onenial forms of belief. More 
inteie.st is now being taken in the East and in Eastern inaniiers and 
cnsioins than was ever taken before, and tliis l)o»*k by such a learned 
Oriental professor will certainly tend to keep alive this interest. Not 
that the book will ever become popular, for, to speak frankly, it is 
raiher heavy reading, but, wedged in between the long jawbreaking 
Indian names and the dry historical passages area few gems of folk- 
ion* and mythology, and if only for these the hook wtil be pMzed by 
m my a student of Oriental faiths and customs.” 

By an order dated the 5lh of October, appearing in the Gazette of 
India of the loth of October, 1896, the Governoi-General in Council has 
appointed the 6th day of October, 1896, as the <iay on which the Pilgrim 
Ships Act <XIV of 1895) shall come inio operaiion. It has also been 
ordered ihgt every pilgrim ship shall coutam, in me first or upper be- 

.OEXFNESS COMPLETELY CUIIKI) : Any person sufTering 
froia OeafuetSf Noises in the Head, &c., may learn of a new, simple 
treatment, wljicu is proving very successful m como'ciely curing cases 
of nil kinds. Full particulars, including many unsolicited tcsiimonials 
and newspaper pres-i notices, will he sent post free on application. 
The system is, without doubt, the most successful ever broughi before 
the public. Address, Aural Specialist, Amany Buildmgi, 39, Victuiia 
Street Weitmiuster, Loudon, S. W. 


tween deck, at least 12 superficial feci and 72 cubic feet, and, ia the 
second ur lower between-deck, at least 16 s. feet and 96 c. feet, ol 
space available for each pilgrim ; and that two persons of the age of 
one year and upwards and under the age of 12 years shall, unless other- 
wise expressly provided, count as one pilgrim. The same Gazette 
publishes the rules under the Act, which rules, under it, are practically 
the Act itself. 

In his Iiispectmu R*nort on the Darjeeling Municipality, the Sanitary 
Commissioner remarks : 

<11 ly sayfat once th It a high standard of municipal administra- 
tion has been aiiamed, Dirjeeling being in this respect iiuich in ad- 
vance of any <>f th‘t hill scaiion4 III tli»! Pii'ijib (including S'mia), of 
ill of winch I h IV- p-rso lal experience. By tins I must not be un- 
ier^iuad to mem iiMt the sanitary adm’instraiioii heie is prifect : it is 
fii fiom tliii ; om jailing from the advance that seeing to nave been 
m l ie ill recent ye us, and the eager desire on the part of the authorities 
10 c irry out 111 ^ ;*siei| reform^, the lime is pro^aMv not far distant 
when there wui oe little or nothing to find reasonaoie faun with in lUo 
municipal adinuustratiou of Darjeeling.” 

Speaking of public latrines, Di. Dyson says : — 

“ In Darjeeling one always knows when one is approaching a public 
latrine from the siron-^ sm-il of pnenyle with which it is tiie custom to 
disinfect it. I suppose phenyle is used because it is supposed to be a 
strong germicide. It is a germicide, but not a powerful one, and as it 
is objectionable in smell, perhaps the mnnicipaliiy would like to try 
some other disinfectant. I recommend the following solution of per- 
chloride of mercury (corrosive su blimate) : — 

Corrosive sublimate ... ••• % 

Hydtochloric acid ... ••• i “*• 

Aoiline blue ... ... ... 20 grains. 

Water... ... ... ... 3 

This IS a very powerful germicide, and has the additional advantage 
over phenyle that it is odoniless.” 

Dr. Dyson is a member of the Medical Board appointed to prevent 
plague at Calcutta. Let us hope he will make it as saniiaiy as Dar- 
jeeling. O for a month of Sir Stewart Hogg I 

The B. I. S. N. Company having established a ihiid weekly steamer 
set vice between C ilciiiia and Rangoon, mails for Biiima and the 
Straits Seitlcmenis will be closed on Saturday, with a supplementary 
mail of unrcgisicicd aiticles only ; Sunday for Burma and the Straits 
Settlements by the steamer tuned to leave Calcutta on Monday ; 
Tiiesd ly for B iriiM only by the steamer limed to leave Calcutta on 
Wednesday; Kiiday for Burma only by the steamer limed to leave 
Calcutta on Saturday. 


REIS & RA YVET. 

Saturday^ October /7, 

THE SEPARATION OF JUDICIAL FROM 
EXECUTIVE POWER IN INDIA. 

An esteemed English corres|)r>n(leiit writes : 

“Mr. M. Ghost’s paper on Stparution of Judicial «iid Executive 
Functions is not quite wlut is wanted— people here are nearly all 
agreed that thev ought to be separated. What is wanted is to 
shew that the expense will not be so great, it the existing officiali 
are separated and allocated to one or other function. 

This is s.iiisf.ictory news so far as it goes. The 
first step gained, we may look forward to the 
final. But we are not sore that cost is the only 
impediment. In Cdcntta, the Chairman of the Cal- 
cutta Corporation was also the Commissioner of 
Police. It was long urged on the Government of 
Bengal th it the two offices should he separated. 
Government, though convinced of the reasonahleness 
of the demand, waited and wailed. Wlien the Bill 
in which tlie present elective Municipality was pro- 
vided for, was ill Council, under ch.trge of the then 
Chairm.in of the Corporation, Sir Stewart Hogg, 
a petition went up for the separation of the two 
offices. Sir Richard Temple, the then Lieutenant- 
Gtrveriior, wlto had ordered the election clauses t)f the 
Bill, was also willing, we believe, to allow the separa- 
tion. But Sir Stewart Hogg then demi-officially ex- 
plained that the old provision was retained that there 
might be no change in the position of the then holder of 
power. We understood that the next amendment of the 
law would disunite the two offices. When Sir Henry 
Harrison introduced his Bill to raise a larger revenue 
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from the house-owners of Calcutta, Government 
had decided upon the separation and the Bill provid- 
ed that the Cliairman of tile Corporation shall nolcl no 
other office. At the final stage of the Bill. Sir 
Henry moved an amendment to preserve intact 
the old arrangement. It was not agreed to. Tliisshews 
how offici.ils in India cling to power and how jealously 
and zealously they gu.ird it. It is something if the 
feelino reported by our correspondent is that ol tne 
India^Office. We make no doubt that flie general 
voice in England is against the present practice. But 
unless the India Office has been able to prove superi- 
or to officials in India, we cannot hope for the change. 
Here we may mention that the Secretary of State 
was always opposed to separation of the offices o 
Chairman of the Calcutta Corporation and Commis- 
sioner of Police. It is evident, when Mr Ghose 
published his pamphlets he was under the belief that 
the objection based on the ground of expense was 
not the only obstacle, though put forward as 
such. He is not convinced that the India Omce 
and those in authority require only to be shown 
that the separation does not involve additional ex- 
pense. Mr. Ghose is now engaged on a second 
edition of his pamphlets in one volume, and we hope 
he will, in that volume, meet both the objections. 
We expect him to give the previous history of the 
two offices of Magistrate and Collector. 

Let us take a glance. Immediately after the ac- 
quisition of the Dew, my in 1765, it was not thought 
prudent to entrust the collection of revenue or the 
administration of justice to European servants of 
the Hon^ble East India Company. The first step 
to introduce Europeans for the purpose was taken m 
1769. when Supervisors were appointed for super- 
intending the native officers. It was not dll 1772 
that regular arrangements were made. A Board ol 

Revenue was appointed and two courts— Dewany or 

Civil and Fouzdary or Criminal Court — (;sl#blished. 
The Supervisors, now termed Collectors, presided 
over the civil court and attended the other court to 
see that all formalities of trial were observed. Appeals 
from these court.* lay to two other courts— the Dew- 
any Sudder Adalut or Chief Court of Civil Judicature 
and the Nizamut Sudder Adawlut or Chief Court ol 
Criminal justice. In 1774. the European Collectors 
. were withdrawn, a new system of police was intro- 
duced and native officers styled Fouzdars appointed, 
the superintendence of collection of revenue being 
vested in Provincial Councils established at Calcutta, 
Burdwan. Dacca, Moorshedabad. Diiiagepore and 
Patna. In the same way, the administration of civil 
justice was transferred to aumils. Six years after, 
in 1780, courts of justice were established in the si x 
great provincial divisions, distinct from and independ- 
ent of the Revenue Council. These courts were 
presided over by covenanted servants. “ The judges 
of the.se courts were wholly unconnected vvith the 
Revenue Department, except in the four frontier 
districts of Chittra (or H izaribaugh), Bhaugulpore, 
Islamabad (or Chittagong), and Rungpore, where, 

: . I ' a.,, r\ f Tiirlcyp MHiyiS* 


persons charged with the commission of any crime 
or acts of violence within their respective jurisdic- 
tions." They had not the powers of a judge to try 
but only the power of the police to apprehend. 

With the advent )f Lord Cornwallis as Governor- 
General of Fort William in Bengal, began a further 
change. " The European Civil servants superintending 
the several districts into which the country was divided 
were each of them vested with the united powers ol 
Collector. Civil Judge and M.igistrate.’ In ordering 
this union of different authorities in the same person, 
the Court of Directors were influenced by consiclera- 
tions of its “ having a tendency to simplicity, energy, 
justice, and economy.” They were actuated by 
the necessity of accommodating “ their views and 

interests to the subsisting manners and usages ol the 

people, rather than by any abstract theories drawn 
from other countries, or applicable to a dineient 

state of things.” „. <• i , 

It was not long before Lord Cornwallis found out 
the mistake of the amalgam.ition. Differing from the 
Court of Directors, in 1793 > closing his first 

term of office, he annulled the judicial power 
of all officers of the revenue, established courts 
of civil judicature in districts, in which the new 
lodges were European Covenanted servants of high- 
er official rank than Collectors, who exercised the 
powers of M igistrate as well as of Civil Judge and 
controlled the police, one officer in eadi district being 
Judge and Magistrate, and another Collector. 1 his 
arrangement continued for a long time. ^ 

Lord William Bentinck once more united the two 
offices of M.igistrate and Collector. It was a tem- 
porary union. The duties of a Collector having con- 

siderably increased .with operations for resum ptioiv 

of revenue-free tenures, Lord Auckhind, in 
.again decided upon separation. The proces^s cun- 

ti.iued till 1845. when the two offices were disunit- 
ed everywhere except in three districts of Unss.i 

Pubna, Maldah, Bogrti, Bulooah (or Noakhall>), 
Furreedpur, Bancoorah. Baraset and Champaran. 
The salaries of the separated Collectors were iinif^m 
ly fixed at Rs. 23,000 a year, except in Bhagul^. 
Monghyr and Birbhum. where they were Rs i8xx^ 
It was^ proposed that the salaries of Magistrates 
would be in two grades of Rs, 18,000 and Rs. 

They were, however, in 1842. reduced to Rs. io,»oo 

‘^^Tlte’ creation of the Lteutenant-Governorshi^p ol 
Bengal knocked the "separate” system on the he^Kh 
In 1854. the Deputy Governor of Bengal was 
raised to a Lieutenant-Governor and the ^overno - 
General ceased to be Govern^ of Bengal, m 
separation of the two offices of Go^er^General 
India and Governor of Bengal revived the 
of amalgamation of the offices of Collector and M- 
gistrate, and the mutinies hastened the decision w 
I, hav'e now to fight. The re-union sancuoned^.n 
igtfQ was vigorously opposed by Mr. Grant. 


1 y'-'- — O' r»/' T I IV/f ...i.v,, I ..... ‘ V Lord Dalhousie and Lord Caii- 

for local reasons, the offices of Ju ge, . a^s ® ' supported the measure, Lord Stanley, 

trate, and Collector were vested in the same person, ning . g • Secretary of State for India, sanction- 

that the iudicial authority | who was t en ^ i • ap<;natch No iSi datftd 

ed the amalgamation, ^y Jus despatch iNO. x 5. 

1 . --u Hh directed (l) .. 


but with a provision th.ot the judicial authority 
should be considered distinct from, and indepmid- 
ent of. revenue functions,” Next year, me Pro- 
vincial Councils were abolished and Q)llect()r- 
ships reinstituted. The same year also found the 
withdrawal of fouzdars and thanadars, introduced 
ill 1774, and 18 Civil Judges ” were invested with the 


the 14th April 1859- He directed ‘‘(i) 
offices of Magistrate and ^Hector, where 
united in Bengal, should he combined tn the 
1 person, and that such of the covenanted officer 

Se now Magistrates, and are not tes 

I i-;_i ekniibt h«» emnloved as loiut-MagWM* 
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aiid.Deputy Collectors, but without any decrease of 
salwy ; aiifl (2) that the Joint-Magistrate in each 
district should ordinarily liave the superintendence 
of tlie police under the general control of the 
Magistrate.” 

It is not denied that the work of a Collector- Magis- 
trate is increasing every year and that it is too varied 
for one head however great. Sir Henry Harrison, 
when Junior Secretary to the Bengal Government, 
wrote : It is rather hard to expect a district officer 
to perform any work which is piit upon him, from 
an agricultural exhibition to a report on cetacea, and 
then to blame him for not knowing the interior of 
liis district.” 

We will conclude this hasty account with an ex- 
tract from a minute by the Lieutenant-Governor Sir 
William Grey, which does not appear in Mr. Ghose*s 
collection. 

“There arc, at all times, men in the service who are better 
suited by the character of their intellect and by temperament for 
judicial work than for executive work. The converse is also true. 

I have known men badly qualified for the judicial bench make very 
good commissioners, and I know others of great ability, and the 
character of whose intellect peculiarly qualifies them for judicial 
work, who have, from special causes, entirely failed to give satis- 
faction as commissioners It would he a gain to the judicial service 
to retain such men as these last ; and it would, on the other hand, 
be a great advantage to the general service of Government that 
they should not be placed in an ofiice, such as that of commission- 
er, the duties of which, though not requiring greater intellectual 
anility than the office of judge, do nevertheless require the possti- 
•>ion of certain special qualifications which are not necessarily or 
always found in combination even with superior intellectual 
capacity. 

Under the existing system which leads civil servants to regard a 
commissionerihip as the orJinary promotion from t judgeship, 
it is very difficult to reject the claims of an ahle iHsn to a commii- 
si'inership, even though it may be felt that he is not well fitted 
for that particular oflice.” 

• An attempt has also been made, by Mr. Romesb 
Chiinder Dutt, of the Indian Civil S-rvice, now Com- 
missioner of the Orissa Division, to shew that the 
cost of separation of the two services — jxeciitive and 
judicial— will not he so heavy as it is supposed to be. 
We must not, httwever, omit to mtniion that Sir 
Antony MacDonnell, while officiatiiifr as Lieutenant- 
Governor of Benjjal, foimd (ault with Mr. Dutt s 
scheme which was published in Ittdtd in August 1893- 
We understand that the next (October) number of the 
Imperial and Astatic Quarterly Review will open 
with a paper, by Sir Charles Elliott, on the subject 
of this article. 

OUR LONDON LETTKR. 

September 23. 

To-das our moit gracious Queen and Empress luj reigned longer 

tlian anv of her predecessors on her great imperial throne, ucorp 

the Third’s reign was, until to-day, the longest in onr annals. 
But the last ten years of his reign were practically non-cxistcnt 
as far as he was pcrsonallv concerned, because of 
mental derangement. Our Sovereign to-day has rejgncd and rt Ic 
since the lOth of June 1837. and, as all loyal subjects ^ 
Britain, India, and her colonial possessions devoutly pray, site 
may be spared to see the zoth of June 1897. completing txty 
years since she ascended the throne. On that day 
in outburst of loyalty, such as the world has never J ' 

nessed. Every monarchy in Europe, fnd the 8"*' ' ' 

France will be represented, but I hope Turkey wi ” 

Sion be boycotted, and, shouhl the tn.serable Abdu Hamtd be hen 
in life. Lord S.li.bnrv will have the courage to <ell htra. tlta t on 
no terms can he be allowed to join the comity of ^ 

1 believe, we are to have representatives t^ your 
princes who bear grand historic names and to '*•>*>'" ' P P 
of this country will pay unbounded homage. And ou colom^ 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, and our West "J'* *'^7* ‘ 
will not be behindhand in paying their tnbute of 
to as noble a Sovereign as ever held the 
paperi to-day are flooded with details of her reign, 
be brief. 


The Queen’s marriage was a singularly happy one, and Prince 
Albert’s death, in 1861, was to Her Majesty an overwhelming sorrow. 
But, how nobly she bore her grief! Lord Beaconsfield has borne 
his testimony, and our gracious Queen is one of the must accom- 
plished ladies of business in her grand empire. rhe 20th ol June 
next year will be a record one in the annals of European 
monarchies. And as the son of a man who gave his life for I ndia, 

I shall be proud to be the host in London of any of your Inends 
who arc desirous of paying their tribute of homage to the Gracious 
Empress of India. 

September 25. 

To-day thi^grcat factor in all our papers is the appearance yestcr 
day at Liverpool of the G. O. M. Time is so pressing that 
have not been able to follow hit speech in detail, but I have seen 
enough to understand that he not only relieved the present Gov 
ernment from undue responsibility, but went further in his .itcempt 
to rouse the national feeling of Europe. I myself was a thorough 
supporter of Mr. Gladstone until, in 1 886, he initiated his Home 
Rule policy in regard to Ireland. But. although no worshipper at 
the present moment of Mr. Gladstone, I ciinnot refrain from sav- 
ing that his appearance yesterday at Liverpool, and the speech he 
delivered will form an epoch in ilic annals of British rhetoric. 
The position of affairs at Constantinople is of the very gravest 
character, and should Abdul Hamid carry out his threat^ 
against our ambassador, be the cost what it may, Great Britain wi 1 , 
if she has to stand alone iq spile of the blood relationship between 
the monarchies of England, Russia and Germany, know how 
to protect the national character. 

ITaliditj of Anglican Ordin. I do not suppose this is a question of 
much interest to your readers, but, as it is a burning one 
cannot pass it over altogether. The Romanist party in the 
of England has been fortunate in this, that both in Lord Salisbury 
and Mr. Gladstone they have had warm sympathisers, particu- 
larly in the latter, whose close personal friends arc to be 
found in the Church of Rome. So long as the High Cluirch 
party confined themselves to improving the somewhat bald worslnps 
of the Low Church party, things worked pretty smoothly. B.ik 
when the former began to imitate the Roman ritual, and thr 
Bishops were either in sympathy with them, or indifferent, a strong 
reaction set in, not powerful enough apparently to set a curb on 
those “priests,” who, while enjoying the status and emoluments 
of the “ Protestant ” Church of England, are at heart annprotes- 
tants and claim for themselves all llic supernatural poivers supposed 
to be vested in the One Church ruled by the vicar of Christ, that 
is, the Pope. This arrogant sacerdotal party m the Anglican 
Church is represented hy the English Church Union, of which Lord 
Halifax (son of Sir Charles Wood, so well known in India as the 
author of the famous education despatch of 1854) is President. 
He lately made a pilgrimage to Rome, to endeavour to persuade 

the Pope to bring about a reunion of the two Churches on the 
basis of the Roman Church acknowledging the validity of the orders 
of the Anglican. 

From a striking article in tl». “Times" of the 19th itmam. 
r see the movement ha. collapsed, the “ prisoner of the 
Vatican” having put his foot down and given jndgment that 
there can be no rcut.ion u.uil the peccant clergy and la.ty 

of the Anglican Church return to the true fold. The ext 

of the apostolic letters has not yet been pub ished, but. we 

are givenu. understand that th-y arc so worded as to leave no 
loooholc for escape. Anglican orders arc declared .0 be nn 1 
and void. Rome has spoken and the controversy is now closed, 
and, wc venture to add, it is closed none too soon. Mr. Ol .dstone, 
i., his famous letter which at once alienated the “ nonconlormi.t 
conscience,” wrote of .he "cordial sentiments of reverence, gra- 
titude and high appreciation" with which he and his friends in 1 1 . 
Church of England, regarded the Pope’s proceedings in tl.e 
matter. The writer of the “ Times” arucle goes on to sav : 
n Thev have not much to be grtteful for, smee they hnd them- 
selves treated as mere outcasts, denied all share in the most sacred 
mvsicrics of Church and deriving no bencht from the miraculous 
Dowers which their invalid clergv have been claiming mid proless- 
L to exercise. Now that they have got the Pope s sentence, 

some of them may be led to review their own position a id to be 

less certain that they are really in possession of the vast 
powers which the Pope so cruelly denies to them, and which 
lint a few of their own order have never so much as pro^ 
fessed to share. As to the traditional |^icy of Rome, there can 
he no room for doubt. The duty of submission to the P^.e 
stand, clearly a. an article, not of opinion, but of faith On 
this point, therefore, the Pope may datm the 
lity which the Vatican decrees have conferred npon him. He 
is ^iid he intends to We, master in bis own house, and be tells us 

ex cathedra the only conditions under which outsiders can be all iwed 
to enter. Unfortunately they do not support the correctness o 
Ihe information which Wkt. Gladstone was allowed. “t* 

kindness of Lord Halifax, to share, wli.le they show a 
live result fxom ‘the UI»ur»ofht» Holiness Pop: Leu Xlll. uv 
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fi rtherance of truth and peace.* But we arc none the leai thankful 
to the Pope for having so clearly defined his own position, and that 
of the Anglican Church, in language which no party in the Church 
c;(M ever again pretend to misunderstand or to misinterpret.'* 

While this crushing blow has fallen upon the extreme sacerdotal 
ptrtv in the Church of England, a most inrercsting yet painful corres- 
p>»Mdence has been going on in the columns of the “ Times" on the 
^"poverty of the citrgy'* It is a terrible thing to have to allow that al- 
though in some aspects the Anglican Church is one of the weaithl 
in others it is one of the poorest of Churches. With a revenue 
(li over seven millions, it is an acknowledged fact, and the figures 
arc understated, that “ 400 beneficed clergy receive less than 
a vear ; 3,500 less than ^100 a year.*’ And then in 'contrast with 
tins frightful impoverishment you have i Archbishops dividing 

5,000, while 31 Bishops take an average of £4,500, each. In 
a idition to these, 179 Deans, Canons Residentiary, and Archdeacons 
ai>sorb about £i 30,000. On the face of these figures, it would 
seem as if these aoo to 220 highly paid clergy might make a begin- 
MMg by coming to the relief of their poorer brethren. An endea- 
\ >ur is being made to work a Church Sustentation Fund under the 
auspices of such laymen as the Duke of Westminster and Lord 
F.s»crton of Tattoo. But, as Lord Grimthorpe has well pointed 
out, there will be no hearty response on the part of the laity gencr- 
aliv, so long as in matters of ritual they are at the mercy of 
“ sacerdotal ’* priests. This Papal bull (published since 1 wrote the 
above) mav do a signal service to ilie Anglican Church, if it succeeds 
ju divesuag these arrogant priests of theiv impudent assumption that 
rli'.'v possess “ supernatural powers,*’ and arc a class set apart from 
t!<? laiiv. 

E^ypt. The success of the Khedive’s troops in their advance 
on Dongola, reflects the very highest credit on the Sirdar (Sir Kit- 
I'-ncr) and the officers he “has the honour to command." Tac 
Hi’jcnce of any effective resistance on the part of the Dervishes 
iioes not ill any way detract from the masterly generalship of the 
Sudar. Common opinion now is that Khartoom itself is within 
h's grasp, and, as I wrote some weeks ago, when the Egyptian 
with British flag floats on the ramparts (such as they are) 
ot Khartoom, it will be felt poor General Gordon's cruel fate has, 
i.i some measure at least, been avenged. 

Madagascar. M. Laroche has been recalled and General Gatlieni 
goes out to assume supreme command, civil as well as military. 


5ettcr0 to the ®hitot. 


THE BENGAL PROVINCIAL CONFERENCE 
AT KRISHNAGHUR. 

Whin Cicero came forward as the accuser of Verres, what were 
tite arguments he advanced why the prosecution should be com* 
micted to him ? “ Because,” said Cicero, “ 1 am acquainted with the 
evasions and sophistry of his advocate Hortensius. I am ac- 
customed to combat and overthrow him.” Being an eye-witness 
o\ the last conference, I am justified, 1 think, without aspiring to 
the fame of the great Roman I have quoted, in writing the fol- 
lowing lines on the same. 

ill the words of Lord Clive, Krishnaghur is the Indian Belve- 
dere. In this historic old town, the second Bengal Provincial Con- 
ference held its sittings. About a hundred and fifty years ago, from 
tins pi ICC, mandates were issued for govcrnraciu, in social mat- 
i<*rs, of nearly the wliole of the Hindu population of Bengal, by 
Maharaja Krishna Chandra Roy, who may not unfitly be spoken of 
abo as the Maecenas of Bengal for the cncourgcmcnt he gave to 
literature. It was here (hat the foundation was laid of 
British Rule in India. In ilie very hall where the Conference 
met, Maharaja Krishna Chatidra had received Lord Clive and 
plotted with him for the destruction of the highly unpopular rule 
ot Serajuddowla, the last of the independent Mawabi of Bengal, 
Behar and Orissa. 

Somewhat on the principle of killing two birds with one stone, I 
had the pleasure of paying a visit to my native town after years of 
monotonous life in the metropolis full of “universal hubbub wild of 
stunning sounds and voices ail confused" as a delegate, without 
any instructions and as a patriot without anv patriotism. It 
was limply for curiosity's sake and not for the sake of deli- 
vering India from the “ruthless spoliation" of the British 
Rule, that I went there. In spite of the ceaseless down- 
pour which deluged the town, the student popuiation of 
Krishnaghur worked with iinbated real for the comforts of the 
delegates. The enthunasin that filled them, and the attention 
they showed them, were beyond all praise. They laboured day 
and night, without any resr. Commenting upon this the Presi- 
dent of the Reception Committee, Mr. M. Ghoie, said,— “ So far 
as the will is concerned, nothing is wanting." Maharaja fagadin- 
dranath Roy Bahadur of Natore refused to accept the presi- 
dentship of tbc conference on the ground of an ancient custom 
of the houses of Krishnaghur and Natore. As a descendant of 


Rani Bhabani, the Maharaja of Natore cannot pay a visit to 
Krishnaghur without special invitation. It is an old custom that 
the Maharaja of Krishnaghar must invite the Maharaja of Natore 
three times. The first two invitations must be refused and the 
third accepted. The Maharaja of Natore should then come to 
Krishnaghur with all his retinue. The Maharaja of Krishnaghur 
should have also to spend a large sum of money for his guest. As 
the finances of the Maharaja of Krishnaghur are not in a flourishing 
condition, and as he has no Quarters suitable for a guest of the 
social position of Natore, the former could not possibly invite the 
latter. The same rule governs the visit of the Maharaja of Krish- 
naghur to Natore, for the two houses arc equal. The Hoii’ble 
Guru Prasad Sen was requested to become the president of the 
Conference. The invitation was issued by Babu Surendra Naih 
Bancr jet. The Ranaghac Pal Chowdhurics were reprcsciucd by 
Babu Gyancndranath Pal Chowchury. The Pal Chowdhurics 
of Laiuda were represented by two horses and a carriage. Mr. 
Garret, the District Magistrate, being asked to attend the Con- 
ference, wrote to Mr. E. V. Westmacott, the Commissioner of 
the Presidency Division, for permission. The Commissioner is 
not in favour of the Conference. Accordingly Mr. Garret wrote 
to Babu Tarapada Banerjee, the Secretary, expressing regret at 
not being able to come, declaring, however, at the same time 
his fullest sympathy with the movement. Many of my brother 
delegates went to make their first acquaintance with the famous 
sweets of Krishnaghur, a surefit of which upset the “ Prince 
of Patriots " and the emaciated gentleman of the Patrika. The 
latter, for this reason, absented I'imsclf from the meeting of the 
second day. So far as the personal convenience of delegates 
was concerned, I am bound to say that the conference was a com- 
plete success. The same cannot be said of the purpose for which 
we met. The subject-committee which sac three times, was 
“ a home-made affair," as was remarked by a pleader-delegate. 
The “Apostle of Local Self-government," after his fashion, 
monopolised the whole business. Babu Sur.ndranach was the 
Aaron’s serpent that swallowed up the whole conference. No one 
of the delegates was allowed to propose and second any resolu- 
tion who was not his friend or known admirer. The repeated 
opposition of Babu Mott Lai Ghosh of the /’tf/r/itf, was unable to 
stem the tide of his eloquence. Mr. Mtnmohan Ghose, seeing 
the turn matters had taken, ceased to take any part and spoke 
not a word on any of the resolutions. The Chairman Babu 
Guru Prasad Sen systematically kept his Pythagorian silence. As 
monarch of all he surveys, Mr. Surrender Not, in spite of the 
Zoilus of the Patrika, received an address from the student cojn- 
municy for the excellent service he had done in his country’s 
cause at the Poona Congress. What a sublime example of 
hero-worship ! India ! Art thou not proud of such a ton ? 

In arguing, too, the patriot owned his skill, 

For, even tho* vanquished, he could argue still, 

While words of learned length and thundering sound 
Amazed the gazing students ranged around ; 

And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all he knew. 

There is no printing press in Krishnaghur and, hence, great 
inconvenience was felt by the delegates. This conference would 
have done a real good to the town, if it could be an occasion for 
establishment of such a press. 

A remarkable feature of the Conference was the absence of 
the Brahtnos. The Editor of the Sanjivani sent three telegrams 
one to Babu Tarapada Banerjee, one to Mr. M. Ghose and 
another to the Hon’ble Guru Prasad Sen, on behalf of the Brahmos 
of Calcutta, intimating their inability to attend so long as the 
Secretary took any part in the proceedings. Mr. Surendra Naih 
Bancrjea sent an immediate reply, informing the gentlemen that 
their presence on those terms was not needed. 

The change of date of the Conference was due to two 
causes. The first was the indirect refusal of the Maharaja 
to allow the use of the Rajbati Hall. Pressed by sorfc enemies of 
the Congress, the Maharaja requested the Reception Committee 
not to preach any sedition. The Committee resenting the 
insinuation, refused to use the Hall, and sent a telegram to Mr. 
J. Ghosal at Calcutta for sending up a circus tent. But at last 
the Maharaja found out his mistake and sent, his Dewan and other 
officials to Babu Tarapada Banerjee requesting him to use the Hall. 
The Committee replied that if Mr. Ghose agreed, they would 
take the Hall. The second came had reference to Mr. W, C. 
Bonaerjee, Mr. A. M. Bose and Babu Kali Charan Banerjee. 
These three gentlemen had expressed their desire to take 
part in the proceedings. Mr. M. Ghose, with tbc sanction of 
the committee, changed the date for suiting the convenience 
of the gentlemen. Mr. Bonncrj^c, however, had to go to Dco- 
ghur and could not come. The other two, pressed, as is believed, 
by the Bralimo community, did not attend fearing, as many said, 
to lose 

that golden^ key 
That opes the palace of eicrnity. 

The people of Krishnaghur lived in an atmosphere of perfee t 
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liarnflmy. T^icrc wa* none even slightly opposed to the conference. 
They marched shoulder to shoulder to be of service to it. The 
sudden appearance of Mr. Lai Mohan Ghose gave a fresh impetus 
fo their enthusiasm. Amid deafening cheers and outbursts of 
acclamation he marched through the hall, and the whole assem 
bly stood up to greet him. 

The presidential address was inaudible. It may have merits, 
but it tormented the audience sorely. Though not a lengthy one, 
it took nearly one hour and a half in delivery. Full of 
extracts as it was, the Hon*b|c Guru Prasad Sen reproduced it from 
memory. It had a soporific effect upon many in the audience. 
Tlie speeches of the two Ghose brothers were, as might be 
expected, exceedingly good. They were lull of rhetorical 
flourishes and bristled witii many interesting facts. 

Hari Narayana Sarma. 

THE CONDITION OF THE MAHOMEDAN COM- 
MUNITY AND THE MEANS OF ITS 
AMELIORATION. 

BY KHAN BAHADUR D. H. AHMED. 

I intend to close the discussion on this subject so far as I am 
concerned. But before I make ray concluding observations, I wish to 
dispose of certain matters which are more or less personal to me 
rather than of general interest. In the first olace I am sorry if I 
misunderstood ** Khaer Khwahe Islam,*' and, though I must say that 
tome of my friends were equally misled and that his language was 
certainly not clear, 1 regret if 1 caused him annoyance, i cannot, 
however, flatter him that he has refuted my arguments or that I 
have given up my proposition. It is the duty of a writer to point 
out what is right and proclaim the principles, which he desires 
to establish, through good and through evil times, while the practi- 
cal politician has to see whether it is expedient to carry a parti- 
cular measure into effect. If he finds no support, it is the duty 
of the practical leader to recede and wait for more opportune times. 
But a writer who surrenders his position at the first sight of oppo- 
sition fails in hisdutv to the community to which he belongs. 

I agreed with ** Khaer Khwahe Islam” that the laws of in- 
heritance are not the only cause that has coiurii)uted to our decline ; 
but I declared that the other causes are circumstances over which 
the legislature has no control. He asks, Has any attempt ever 
been made to remove the other causes which are responsible for 
ou% present condition f Surely publisliing essays on the subject 
does not mean an experiment.** Change of Government 
and change of the language in which education is given and 
in which the business of administration is conducted, are cir- 
cumstances which can not be modified at all, and want of energy 
or perseverance and r.abiti of indulgence or extravagance can never 
be modified by direct measures. So chat the other causes are not 
susceptible of experiment, I do not claim the faculties or 
powers of a Syed Ahmed Khan. Once in a century a man may 
happen to possess both the faculty of thought and the power of 
action, but generally each man is assigned a sphere for which he 
is fit and to which he is attracted. 1 claim no more than to draw 
conclusions from the past and suggest what should be done in the 
future. Let no body suppose that this is a simple and easy task. 
Before you attempt to do anything, you must decide what to do, 
and you will never be able to do anything until you arc convinced of 
what should be done. Thought must precede action. The first 
itepisroflnd what you have to do, and then and then only can 
you take action. 

“ Khaer Khwahe Islam” says that in ray opinion “ progress consists 
only in enabling men to have * the courage to espouse th^ir con- 
vl( tions* and in nothing more.** I will not say that this is a mis- 
representation, but I must say that he has ignored the laws of 
logical science. If I say that labour will give us food, I do not 
mean that it will not give us clothing or lodging. I said “ high 

education will do us good by producing men with the courage 

to espouse their convictions.** I specified this as a great want in 
our society. It is a perversion of the rules of logic to suppose that 
every other good is excluded. 

“A Behari Mosalman ** says that 1 lost ray temper in the 
letters signed by “Not a Doste Nadan.** I was much surprised 
at the remark, as it has always been my endeavour to rake 
a dispassionate view of afFairs, and my friends have often remarked 
that I refuse to allow personal matters to enter into discussions of 
general interest. I have now gone through the letters signed by 
“ Not a Doste Nadin ** and Ido not find that I have used any 
expression which could be considered as reflecting on the character 
or conduct of any individual. It is the Olema or clergv th«c have 
all along opposed our progress ; it was the Olema that led Aurang- 
xeb to reject the policy ofAkbarand brought about the extinction 
of the Mogal Bmplre } it is the Olema that have issued fatwas 
of infidelity against Syed Ahmed Khan, the greatest benefactor of 
the Mahomedins of India in this century. These gentlemen, 
if they had the power, would sacrifice him to their bigotry, and 
these gentlemen I consider to be fair objects of ridicule. 


In the course of this discussion I remarked that prop?rty 
should be tied up iii fivoiir of a single heir, and I have been 
taken to task. I am not a lawyer and I did not take cognizance of 
the niceties involved in th-; hiiguage I used. I di 1 not mean that 
property should be tied up in favour of unborn generations in the 
way of enrad. What I meant was that property should be 
tied up in favour of .i siu'lc heir as against contemporary heirs. 

I am so thoroughly convinced of the necessity of preventing the 
minute subdivision of property and have so great confidence in 
the desire of the gentry lo perpetuate tlieir family name, that I see 
not the slightest need for entails. I will leave every successive 
holder of property to make a will of his own, for J know his 
principal aim will be to preserve his estate intact. 

Lastly, I am pained tiiat Mr. Yakcenud lin ascribes views lo 
me wliicli I d<i not hold. H? says that I blame th‘ religion of 
Islam as the cause of our present condition. 1 have given him no 
occasion to make such an inference, and I indignantly repudiate the 
view. There is no other religion which more perfectly realizes 
the absolute unity of God, which insists with greater force on 
the equality of all men in the sight of God, or teaches a 
better code of morality. If Mr. Yakceuiiddin considers the sale 
and purchase of goods to be a part of religion, I do not. If 
Mr. Yakeenuddin considers the permission to have four wives 
a part of religion, I do not agree with him, and if lie considers 
female slavery a part of religion I am absolutely opposed to him. 
The religion of Islam carried the Sahranesheens or the D vellers 
of the Desert forward in the march of civilization, brought them 
to the forefront of nations, and led them to the furthest regions 
of the civilized world. The religion of Liam enabled the Arabs 
or Saracens to make a name which will endure to the end of time. 
The laws and institutions of Arabia were transplanted out of Arabia 
and allowed for generations to permeate all grades and classes 
of Moslem society and then began the decline which is visible 
in every Moslem country. 

It is true that the religion which a community professes influences 
its laws and institutions. It is equally true that the laws and in 
stitutioiis of a people react upon their religion, and it is this reaction 
that has destroyed the purity and simplicitv of our religion. For wliar 
is the current conception of Islam ? Do the five prayers, and keep 
the fasts of the Ramazan, go on a pilgrimage to Ajmeer, or apprentice 
yourself a slave in body and soul to a presumptuous morslied and 
you have secured not only your future weal but also your worldly 
good. The only act that comes near to virtue is the zakwat that 
we distribute, but it is not given with the intention of doing good. 
It is given in the hope of procuring a place in heaven. 
The entire idea of virtue at the present day it a grossly selfish idea. 
There is a total absence of sympathy and fellow-feeling and rhere is 
absolutely no conception of active beneficence. It is the duty 
of every riglit-minded Mahomedan to diagnose this serious disease, 
and CO do what he can to remove this canker from the constitution 
of our society. 

Mr. Yakeenuddin says that I have vilified our ancestors and 
not given them credit for the large and valuable part they played in 
advancing civilization. I have been under the impression that 
he is a careful reader as well as a careful reasoner. I do not 
til -reforc uiiJerstand how he bli nes u? for what I never said. I 
ask him to refer to my Ictrcr of the Zfth June last, extracts from 
w'licli I reproduce : 

* Out of Arabia the Arabs were settled in fertile countricr, 
and they had riches, th:v had therefore leisure to acquaint 
themselves with Gre -k, Persiin and Indian literature and they were 
able to advance knowledge* 

‘As soon as the A’abs were settled ar Damashk an! Bagdad 
and in Egypt and Spain, they ha.l wealth at their com 
raand and leisure at their disposal. They developed talents foi 
the accumulation and aclvanccmcnt of knowledge and eventually pro 
duced a literature which revolutionized the history of M.-duc^Ml 

Europe. It was the Arabs out of Arabia that proluced the 

men who shed lustre on the annals of Saracenic civilization ’ 

I request Mr. Yakeenuddin to read these passages and say if l»e 
can jnsiify himself when he declares that I have vilified our ancestors 
and denied to them the splendid part they acted in tbe history 
of human progress. 

I wrote these passages to prove that wealtK precedes knowledge, 
though knowledge subsequently reacts upon wealtlv. Excepting 
poetry, the Arabs had no literature while they were confined to 
Arabia. 

I have now disposed of matters which concerned me per- 
sonally. I am sorry I have no definite conclusions to record as 
the result of the discussions that wc have rhu« far had. It is ad- 
mitted by all that landed property has been gradually passing out 
ofoiir hands during the last hundred years,, that wc have become 
poorer, and have, therefore, lost power and influence in the country. 
’I'his, I believe, wc knew already. “An Indian Mosalman,** “A 
Beliari Mosalman** and “ Khaer Khwahe Islam** say that we mus 
have high education, commercial eduration and religions education 
before we can recover our position. What is the education which w.^ 
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receive in the numerous Madrasehs which flourish in Bengal but 
religious educiiciou f Do they produce men with greater energy 
or better cointnon sense, with higher ideas ol morality or higher 
conceptions ot the duties of life > Commercial or technical edu- 
tttion comes after general education has far advanced and hat 
I enetrated the lower strata of society and I cannot understand how 
a people can have high education if they do not possess the means 
of acquiring it. Did the Meimans have high education before 
they had acquired wealth or has not their education followed the 
acquisition of wealth f 

fn a normal state of things, the richer classes pay for the 
education of the poorer. But in our case the whole com* 
munity is poor and almost all students have to be sup- 
plied with two-thirds of their fees. Character is a more im- 
portant factor in the advancement of a people than know- 
ledge obtained in schools and colleges, and free or cheap edu- 
cation when given to an entire community is sure to demoralize 
their character. Do you think that the members of such a commu- 
nity are not lowered in their own estimation or in the esti- 
mation of Hindu students ? Do you think that this feeling does 
not stick to each individual through life ; that it does not 
atfect his energies and habits ; or that it will not vitiate his 
character and eventually the character of the entire Moslem com- 
munity of India ? So that it is not desirable to have your education 
in this wny. Neither is it possible. Ithe history of every country 
prove (hat the accumulation and difl'usion of knowledge follow 
the accumulation and diffusion of wealth. ( admit that the former 
rcaciM upon the latter, but I maintain that the acquisition of wealth 
must piecede the acquisition of knowledge. As class after class 
advances in wealth, it advances in knowledge ; and there is 
MO instance of a class advancing in knowledge before it has 
advanced in wealth. 

** An Indian Mosalinan'* ascribes our decline to extravagance 
and absence of thrift. “ fChaer Kuwahe Islam'* and “A Sham- 
Mil Olema ’* attribute the decay to the deterioration of our cha- 
racter. The “ Moslem Chronicle " assigns it to the inaction which 
has extinguished our nationil spirit. Mr. Yakeenuddin traces 
it to indulgence and apathy, bigotry and narrow-mindedness. 
But none of them have suggested any means for improving 
the character ofthe people. Do they suppose that the counsels 
of men of piety or the counsels of men of erudition will give us 
habits of energy or habits of thrift f They are hopelessly wrong 
if they ?upposc that the character of a people can be remodelled 
in this light and otflund wav. What does Mr. Yakeenuddin mean 
when be lays that it is not the laws and institutions of our society 
but it is the Mahomedan people that are to blame f Are 
laws and institutions merely a thing of beauty to look at f Are 
they an inert and lifeless mass from which no influence irradiates ? 
The character of a people is largely determined by the constitu- 
tion of their society and, in the case of a people whose laws and 
insriturions have not been modified for more than twelve hundred 
years, I may with justice say that the constitution of their society has 
powerfully moulded their character. What then does Mr. Yakcen- 
uddin mean when he blames those who profess Islamism and 
hol*U up their laws and institutions to admiration? Moslem races 
aie more or lesti only what the constitution of their society has made 
them. Tlicy arc the product of the forces generated by the laws 
and institutions which govern them. 

The gentleman who calls himself Azeemuddin Ishak and hails 
from Rungpur, says chat I have rushed into print merely to 

see myself advertised and that my arguments arc such as arc 

commonly used bv pcnny-a-liner reformists in England. I had 
exneried that after such an outburst he would suport his views by 
well considered arguments. He has only put forth a string of opi- 
nions without even the shadow or semblance of an argument to sup- 
port them. I might, with greater justice, say that he has rushed 

into print simply to sec himself in print. He would like to 

reintroduce slavery and seems to wish polygamy had been 
more prevalent. It is too late, however, to speak at all in 
favour ofslaverv or seriously to defend polygamy. Slavery can not 
be revived in India and the ideas of the Moslems of India have 
already set in against polygamy. There arc people who, while say- 
ing their prayers, keeping rheir fasts and even claiming to be des- 
cended from the l*r<)phct, take interest and even usurious interest on 
money adv.anced. fne Mimans who are so very desirous of giving 
up the Hindu law ofinlientance do not disdain to pursue this means 
of Increasing wealth. Mahomedans have now come ta feel the 
disadvantag ‘s of the law of compulsory division of property. It 
is the Government only that can give us the supplementary 
measure required to make the Uw of succession a complete system. 

*^Kliaer Khwahe Islam" says ** chat even in Europe opinion is 
equally divided on the question of division of property... ...and 

that, while in America and Prance the property is subdivided, in 
other European countries it is not. Can Mr. Ahmed say that 
France and America are any worse off for such a practice ?" I have 
ittted it nearly fiaU-a-dozen times that laws and iiiicitucions are only 
' rcliiively good. Slavery and polygamy are useful iaicicacioui in the 


beginning of civilization but they give wav to more equitable do. 
mestic and social relations as civilization advances. A democratic 
form of Government may he suited to England and America but 
nobody will have the hardihood to say that Parliament is wanted 
in India or that it is suited to any of its provinces. The principle 
of equal division of property after a man's death mav be suited to 
Prance and America in their present state of d;:velopment, when 
self-rescraiiu and self-denial, self-help and self-reliance htv>' be- 
come organic amongst Frenchmen and Americans and arc matters 
of hereditary descent. But the Mahomedan of India and espe- 
cially of Bengal has yet to acquire these qualities and to undergo 
the discipline which develops them. It is absurd, therefore, to sup- 
pose that a principle of division of property must be suited to 
the Mahomedans India which is suite i to a people with differ- 
ent racial peculiarities and difF:rent historical traditions. 

“ Khaer Khwahe Islam" adds “ man is a creature of circumstances, 
and people in America and France m«v not divide property ac- 
cording to circumstances, but they have the law all the sam^. 
Our Uw of succession is similar to this." It is not. Tliose 
Europeans who have given up the law of primogeniture 
for the Uw of equal division have also adopted the principle of 
testamentry disposition. A Mahomedan has no such freedom ; 
when he dies, his property must be divided. There can be no 
comparison between the Mahomedan Uw and the Uw that 
obtains in Europe, America or Australia. I recommend the 
law of wills for the Mahomedan community as the only measure 
capable of supplem entin^ the Mahomedan law of inheritance. No 
Mahomedan will be bound to adopt its provisions but some Malic*' 
medans here and the re will follow them, and we shall thus have tb: 
experiment w hich Khaer Khwahe Islam" seems to demand. 

bi mtinued.) 


AN INDESOBIBAfiLE SENSATION. 

To be easily descniied a thing must have cle ir duilines and iinuiix^ l 
colours. Ill other words it must Oe simple. A rent in oneN cl‘*thoi>% 
a boii on one’s body, i tumble wbile w'liking. th* stupe nf a box, , 
are easily set forth in words. Ou the contrary liie complex and com- 
prehensive things puzzle the mind and take itie meaning fioui iangiiay . 

It was for this reas'oi that Miss Sibina Mocliell, atliiding to an *•' - 
perience of illness, sovs ; “At tins lime ther*i cam- upon me an 

sensation. Ii was.a$ ifilie power of lif^ were going tn f>'t 
me, and I should sink dowir without help, as a stone sinks in wnrn. 
Yet ill saying this I convey no adequate idea of the nainie of that Reel- 
ing. I hope 1 shall never have it again. 

“ The illness which led to it began in the spring of 1892. My heal ii 
appeared to give way ad at once. I fonn<l myself tiied, heavy, an I 
feeble. My appetite was poor, and after eating I had much distress at 
the stomacii and pain at the chest and sides. My stiength gradnd y 
declined and I became very low, weak, and nervoti.; and it w •<* 
when in this condUion that I (elt the indescribable sensation 1 h ive 
spoken of. 

“ 1 soon became so depressed in body and mind that it was wuh 
great labour and strain that I attended to niy business. 1 was extremely 
downhearied and feeble, and none of the many medicine^ I tiied did 1. * 
any real good. In December 1892, Moi her Seigel's .Sym w!»-. coi • 
mended to me, and I began using it with, I confess, small confidem-. 
But after iiaviiig tak-n it for a few days I felt wonderful iclief. My 
appetite improved, and eating no longer gave me pain. A sliori time 
afterwards the Synio proved its value in the matter of iny disordered 
nerves. Tlie nervousness disappeared with my increasing sirengtii. 
Nowaday^, whenevei I need any med'cine, a few doses of Moiii#*r 
Seigel's Syrup quickly set me right. Having had so convincing ao 
experience of what it can do, 1 recommend it to all my fiienris and cio^- 
tomers. Yon can make such use as yon like of this letter. (SigneH), 
(Miss) Sabina Mitchell, Marcham-le-Fen, Boston, Lines, May lyiu, 

I895.” 

“ (n March, 1892," writes another lady, “my health began tn give 
way. I had lost my energy, and was languid and heavy in feeiinu. 1 
bad a sense of faintness and dizziness that was almost coiisiaiii, nid 
occasional spells of sinking which I cannot descrih^^Hoi and cold 
flushes came iver me, my mouth tasted badly, and after eating I h-id 
a feeling at the chest like the pressure of an actual load upon it. I 
never seemed rested, and awoke in the morning more tired than when 
I went to bed. 1 was also much troubled with wind or gas from the 
stomach, and raised a sour, biting fluid. 

“ In this manner I continued to suffer for nearly two years, l u 
medicine that I took giving me any relief. In January, 1894, I got a 
small book and read m it of casrs like mine having neen cured t*y 
Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup. I immediately procured ihe inedicu'e 
from Boom’ Drug Stores, and after taking it about ten days f**it mm h 
betiei. I could eat someihing nourishing without any pain following. 
I kept on with the Syrup and was sunn in my former good health ome 
more. You have my pel mission to make this staiemeni public. 
(S go^d) (Mis.) Ann Shaw, 174, Barnsley Road, n.iismooi, SIdIB^*"!! 
March 8in, 1895." 

Touching the “ sensation'^^ alluded to by both ladies, 
an eminent medical aiiilmr says: “Ili'i syncope wulioin the lo-^ 'f 
consciousness. The suffeter has the keenest realisation *»i the binei- 
iieis of dissolution. 1 have seen stalwart men unnerved and shaken 
by SUCH experiences till (hey irembled like aspen leaves." 

The cause is an acid poison in the blond produced by iiidigeetioo or 
dyspepsia. The remedy is to purify the blood with Mother Seigeis 
Syrup, and to tone ilieetoinach t#.the same ,wa)r. Uie /tbe Syrup ue 
the approach of the tarlieat aigoi of ivaafcutis. 
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Memorial 


TO THE LATE 


SIR GEORGE CHESNEY, k.C.b, R.E., M P. 

A Meeting was held, on the 241b April, at the 
Royal United Service Instiiuinjn, of some of 
the friends of the late Sir Geotge Chesney, to 
< onsider the question of the commeinoi atioii 
of his distinguished services as Soidiei, 
Administrator, Statesman, and Author. Gen- 
eral Sir Henry Nonn in presided, and was 
snppotted by Field Maislt.iis Sir Limnin 
Simmons and Sir Donald Stewart, and other 
I lends of Sir George Cliesney. To carry out 
ftlie object of the Meeting, a General 
C'lntmittee was f'irmed, which included the 
gentlemen then present, and in addition, the 
Maiqiiess of Lansdowne, Field Marshal Loid 
ftobeits, General Sir Gemge White. St 
A ndrew Scoble, Sir Alfred Lyall. Sn H. S. 
King, Sir W. W. Hnntei, Mr. Meiedith 
Townsend, Geneial R chard Snachey, Mr. 
William Blackwood, ami others. 

The form the Memonal should take was left 
fot the future cnosideiarion of the Coiiimittef, 
as It would depend on the amount Mibscribed, 
but 'he suggestions tended totvaids a host of 
Sir George for the Iinliu Office, and a medal 
for valuable conti ibtiiions to Militaiy Litera- 
ture. It was resolved to limit each subscrip- 
tion to a maximum of three guineas, 

SnbscriDtmiis will be received by Lieutenant- 
General McLeod Innes, 9, Lexham Gardens, 
Cl om well Road, London, W. 


COMMITTEE FOR INDIA: 

His Excy. G**nei;il Sn George White, 

V. C , G. C. 1. B., K. C. B., the Hon’ble . .ajoi- 
Oneral Sir E- Collett, K. C. l.E, Lienlenant- 
(leneial Sir W S. A Lockhait, K. C B,K C. 
S. I., His Excy. Lieuienam-Genei.il Sir C. 
Mansfield Claike, K. C. 0 , Major-General J. 
Duncan, Major-Geneial G. E. L. S. Sanford, 
C. B., C. S. I., Major-General G de C. Mot ton, 
C.B , Major-General A. R. Badcock, c. B., c. S. i , 
Brigadiei -General W. G. Nicholson, C. B., 
Captain J. Hext, C. I. E., R. N., Colonel 

W. S. S. Bisset, c I.E., R. £., Colonel T. Deane. 

Honorary Secretary : 

Colonel T. Deane, 

Simla. 


Subscriptions will be received, in India, by 
Messrs. Kmg, King & Co., Bombay; Messrs. 
King, Hamilton & Co., CalccMta ; and by the 
Alliance Bank, Simla, and its branches at 
Calcutta, Cawnpoie, Agra, Ajmere, Daijeeling, 
Lahore, Mtirree, Mtissoorie, Rawal Pmdi and 
Umballa. Subscriptions are limited to a 
maximum ofRs. 32 in India. 

By order of the Committee, 

T. Dein^, Col., 
Hony. Secy. 

Simla, i8tli July, 1896. 


Box Harmonimns 3 octaves 3 slops, i set of 
reed, Rs. 35 ; 3 octaves, best quality, Rs. 40 ; 
3 ofiHvcs 4 stops, 2 sets of reed, Rs. 75. 

Organs, Folding Harinomiiins, Table Har- 
moi.iuins, &r., always ready for sale ; orders 
executed promptly. 
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pound* perweek; Mtiontht# 
food in tha ttomMli. pro- 
▼anting its enoTenion into « 
F.it. ttoldhrChrmiitd. 8en4 
■Ump (or pamphlet. i 

BoU&ic Medicine Co., j 
I, Mew Oxford-gtreet 
Iiondon, W.C. 




Music for the Million! 

BBEOHAM’S 

MUSIC PORTFOLIO. 

We beg to announce that a further 
supply of these has come to hand, and 
intending purchasers are recommended 
to apply 

Without any Delay 

as, owing to the rapidly increasing po- 
pularity of the collection it is probable 
that the stock will be promptly sold off. 

The Portfolio, as already announced, 
contains 

240 of the most popular Songs and 
Airs of the day 

equally divided into 8 volumes and the 
price for the complete scries is 

HE. 1-8. 

Postage and Y.V.P. charges extra. 

This is below cost and not a tenth of 
the real value. Single volumes can no 
longer be supplied. 

APPLY TO 

G. ATHERTON 4 CO., 

3, New China Bazar-street, 

Sole Agents for 

THOMAS BEEOHAM. St- Helens, 
Lancashire. 

PROPRIETOR OF 

BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
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BjiHu K'»l' PrfUtiiiiia. 

Graham, Mr. William. 

Hall, Dr. Fiiz EtUvard. 

HaridH4 Vih tndas Deaai, the late Dewao. 
Iyer, Mr. A. KrKlmaswaini. 

Lambert, Sir John. 

Mahomed, Monivi Syed. 

Mitra, Mr. B. C. 

.\lirter, Babii Sidheshur. 

Mookerjee, Rtja Peary Mohan. 

Mnf»kerjee, B tbn Sorendra Nath. 

Morshid tbad, the N iwab Bahadoor of. 
Rouiledge, Mr. James. 

Roy, Babn E. C. 

Ruy, B ibn Sant Chmider. 

Sanyal, B lOii Dinabnndho. 

Savitri Library. 

Pippera, th»* Bara Thnkor of. 

Vamb^ry, Piofessor Arminin«t. 

Vizianavjram, the M iharaja of, 

POST.SCRIPT. 

After payint; the exoenses of the publication, 
the surplus will be pl iced wholly at the dis- 
po«.al of the family of the deceased man of 
letters. 

Orders to he made to the Business Manag- 
er, “An Indian Journahsl,” at the Bee 
Press, I G koor Dutt’s Lane, VVellmglon 
Street, ( alcutta. 

OPINION ON THE BOOK. 

It is a most interesting recoid 01 tlie life of 
a remarkable man.— Mr. H. Babington Smith, 
Private Secretary to lUe Viceroy, 5th October 
1895. 

Ur. Mookerjee was a famous letter-writer, 
and there is a breezy freshness and originality 
about his correspondence which make it 
very interesting reading. — Sir Alfred W. Corft, 
K.CI.E., Director of Public Insinction, Bengal, 
26th September, 1895* 

It is not that amid the oressure of harassing 
ofTicial duties an English Civilian can find 
either time nr oppoitumty to pay so graceful 
a tribute to the memoty of a native nersouality 
as h\ H. Skriiie has done in Ins biography of 
the late Dr. Sambhn Cbunder Mookerjee, the 
well-known Bengal journalist (Calcutta : 
Tnacker, Spink and Co ) ; nor are there m.any 
wlio .ire moie wortliv of being thus honoured 
than the late Editor of Ravyet 

We may at any rate cordiahy agree with Mr. 
Skrine tliat the story of Mookeijee’s life, with 
all Its lights and shadows, is pregnant with 
lessons f«ir those who desire to know the real 
India. 

No weekly paper, Mr. Skrine tells ns, not 
even th^ Hmiioo Patriot, In its palmiest days 

under Kristodas Pil, enjoyed a degree of in- 
fluence 111 any way loproachlng that which was 
soon attained by Rei^ and Rayvet, 

A man of large heart aod great qoabti- 
his deiili from pneumonia in the early 
spimg ill the last year was a distinct and 
heavy loss to Indian journ ilisni, and it was 
an I Iniirabic idea on Mr. Sknne’s part to put 
his Lif'* and L-tters upon record.— Tlie Times 
of India, (Bombay) September 30, 1895. 

It IS I irelv that ih- lif" of ao Indian journal- 
ist ljccoMi’*s worihv "f publication { it is m<irc 
I arely still th It snru i life com-s to be written 
by an Anglo-Imlian and a member of the 
Indian Civil Service. IbiS H has come to 
pass that in the laud of the Bengali Babus, 
the life of at lei-t ooe man among Indian 
j'lnrnalisis li is been ronsid»*ie«l worthy of 
b»ing written '»v an E iglishm an. — The 
Madras Standard, (Midras) September 30, 
1895. 

The late Editor <»f AWf and Rayvet was .a 
profound student and an .iccnmplished writer, 
who has left his III Ilk on Indian journalism. 
In that he has fo m I a Civilian like Mr. 
Skrine to record tlie «irMrv his life he is 
more fortunate than the great Kristodas Pal 
himself.— The Tribune, (Lihore) October 2, 
189$. 

The career of “An Indian Journalist” as 
described by F H. Sknne of the Indian Civil 
Service is exceedingly interesting. 

.Mookerjee’s l♦»lters are miiveis of pure dic- 
tion which is heigntened bv bis nervous style. 

The life has l>eeii told by Mr. Skrine in a very 
pleasant manner and which should make it po- 
pular not only with Bengalis but with all those 
who are able to appreciate merit mimarred by 
ostentation and earnestness unspoiled by 
harshness.— The Muhammadan^ (Madras) Oct. 

5. >895! ^ 


The work leave* nothing to be desired either 
in the way of completeness, impartiality, or 
lifelike portrayal of character. 

Mr. Skrine deals with his interesting subject 
with the unfailing instinct of the biographer. 
Every side of Dr. Mookeijee’s complex 
character is treated with sympathy tempered 
by discrimination. 

Mr. Skrine’s narrative certainly impresses 
one with the individuality of a remarkable man. 

Mookerjee’s own letters show that he had 
not only acquired a command of clear and 
flexible English hut that he had also assimi- 
lated that sturdy independence of thought 
and character which is supposed to be a pern- 
liar possession of natives of Great Brit.iia. 
His reading and the stores of his general in- 
formation appear to have been, considering 
his opportunities, little less than marvellous. 

One of the first to express his condolence 
with the family of the deceased writer was the 
present Viceroy, Lord Elgin. Mookerjee ap- 
pears to have won the aftection not only of 
the dignitaries with whom he came iu contact, 
but also of those in low esta e. 

The impression left upon the mind upon 
laying down the book is that oi a good and 
able man whose career has been graphically 
portrayed. — Tne Englishman, (Calcutta) Oc- 
tober 15, 1895. 

“IMPROVED UNDAUNTED” 
WATOH. Bs. 7. 

Guaranteed three Years. 

Strong, accurate, pretty, small, onen faced, 
nickel silvern, keyless, short winding, mtent, 
“NEW SrVLE IMPROVED UNDAUNT- 
ED ” watch, with hand setting mechinism, 
secondhand, for Doctors, ornamental bold 
dial, for Rs. 7 V. P. P. with in extra glass, 
spring, prettv box and full three yeais’ 
guarantee. Warranted to stand the rough- 
est use. Runs more ttian 28 hours with 
one winding. Will last a life time. Easily re- 
paifcable. Others sell at double our rates. One 
watch free for the purchase of 8 at a time. 
Mr. Jno, Dickson of H iputal Railway, from 
Ceylon says It keeps splendid tiuii .and 
never stopped although it sistainel li ird 
knocks and jerks, x Dr. H. Moore of Roy.al 
Artillery from Poouam illee says I sold it 
for Rs. 16. X Pte. W. H >pkias of Sussex Regl. 
from Dum ium says I have sold it for 
Rs. 20. X M». T. B. Scott of Patna Opium De- 
partment says Cue watch yon sent me some 
seven years ago is still keeping very go »d time. 

Jewelled Ring Re. 1-8-0. Real 

Silver Watch Ri. 13. Real 


R. N. MOOKERJEE & 00., 
Hardware and General Merobants, 

IMPORTKRS OP 
Agricultural Implements, 

Engineer’s & Caroenter’s Tools, 
MillVFuriiishers dc Timber Merchants 
CONTRACTORS, 

GENERAL AGENTS AND ORDER 
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Timber Yard^Ghusery, 
Office I, Clive Row, 
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Novelty in Ayurvedic Medioine. 

AYQRVEDIO PHARMACY.. 

36, Lower Cnitpoie Road, Eouzd.iri 
B ilaknana, Calcutta. 

Kaviraj Nagkndra Nath Sen, Pnysician, 
Surgeon, Accoucheur, practises the Ayurvedic 
system of medicine, after having obtainted a 
diploma at the final examination of one of 
the Government medical Institutions of the 
country. 

SPECIFICS 

for all ordinary diseases, like Fever, Cough, As- 
thma, Phthisis, Diabetes, &c., including dis- 
f^ases brought on by irregularities of kind*. 
Catalogues, containing full accounts of diseas- 
es and remedies, are transmitted on applica- 
tion. Prescriptions, with or without medicines, 
sent to every part of India and Ceylon, 
Cape Colony, and the British Isles, on receipt 
(by post) of full acconnit of diseases. 

Thousands of unsolicited Testimonials from 
every quarter. 

CAT.ARRH, 

Hay Fever, Oatarrhal Deafhess. 

A NEW HOME TREATMENT. 

^iifferers are not generally aware that these 

diseases are contagious, or that thev are 
due to the presence of living parasites in the 
lining membrane of tne nose and eustachian 
tuoes.^ Microscopic rcse.trch, however, has 
proved this to be a f.ict, and the result i.s that 
a simple remedy h is ocen formulated whereflv 
tnese distressing diseases are rapidly and pei 
rnanently cured by a few simple application-* 
made at home by the patient once in two 
weeks. A pamplilet explaining this new treai 
ment is sent on receipt af 2 %\ stamo by A 
Hutton Dixon, 43 & 45 East Bloor S?. 
TORONTO, Can.tda. 

Scientific American, 
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Solid Gold Watoh Rs. 24. 

Pretty electro cased gold chain Re. i-8-o. 
Fashionable electro cased Gold Rmg set 
with scientific diamonds. Rubies, Emeralds, 
at Re. 1-8-0. Mr. G. Smiin, Silt Inspector 
from Sanikiilia, says : “ A German valued 
the diamoml ring at Rs. and ruby at 
Rs. 30.” Key winding. Government stamp- 
ed, solid silver hunting case, Royal watch 
with extras and full throe years’ guarantee, 
for RS. 13. Pte. G. Hawkes of 2nd York Light 
Infantry from Purandhar says For the first 
one I got Rs. 25 ; the second one I sold to a 
Sergeant for Rs. 28. x Pie. H. C. Bishop of L. 
F. L. Regl. from Kimotee says:— A Corporal 
offered R>. 30 for the very same watch. Gentle- 
men’s open faced, keyless real solid ffold watch 
Rs. 30 ; ladies’ Rs. 24 ; both with extras and 
guaranteed for 3 years. Mind they are guran- 
teed to be of reil solid gobl. No agents kept, 
nil goods sent only by us from Bombay 
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WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 

GENUINE HOMCEOPATHY. 
A CARO. 

Hem Chandra Ray Chaudhuri, L M. S. 

Hommopathic Practitioner, 

May be consulted by letter or personally 
daily at his residence, 24, Mirzapore Lane, 
near Creek Row, Calcutta. 


Advertisements (three columns to tne page 
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Wfi resume work afier the holidays with the proceedings of the Medi- 
cal Board at a meeting held on Thursday, the 22nd October. 1896 : 

“The Medical Board met at the Bengal Council Chamber at 11 A.M , 
and sat till l P.M. All the members were present, except Surgeon.. 
Lieutetiant-Cuionel Cuuiiinghain. who was engaged in bacteriological 
researches. 

The following medical ofificers have been deputed by the Board to 
make a searching inquiry into the sanitary condition and conservancy 
of Calcutta, and commenced their inquiries yesterday : — 

In the area bounded on the west by the river, on the north and east 
by tlie Circular Canal, and i!nn the smi h by Sabha Bazar and Grey 
.Streets — .Sutgeon*Capiain V.iughan. Deputy .Sanitary Commissioner. 
Surgeon-Lieiiteiiaiii Peck, Special Sauiiaiy Officer, and Dr. Hay 
):iganiiadhani, Deputy S.initary Commissioner. 

In the area lying south of the above and extending to Nimtolla Ghat 
and Beadon Streets — Surgeon-Captain Deare, Deputy Sanitary Com- 
missioner. and Surgeon-Lieuieiinnt Dawes, Special Sanitary Officer. 

When these areas have been thoronglily inquired into, the five 
nffirers named above will take tip the area b**tween Nnntolla Ghat and 
Beadon Stieets 011 the noitli, and Cotton Street and M ichoa Bazar 
Siieel on the south, and by that time it is exp‘*i*te<i tliut they will be 
jn/4ied by Strgeon-Captam Robson-Scnit, Deputy S initary Com- 
inissiouer and Secretary to the Medical Board, wIjo is now studying 
ilie plague in Bombay. They will then examine other blocks lying 
further soutii up to the Cncular Road. 

Uhowaiiipur, Walganj, and Kuldcrpnr are being inspected by Surgeon- 
Major Pilgrim. Civil Suigeon of the 24-Pargan.is. 

The South Snbui ban Miinicipaliiy and M iniktrila have already been 
inspected by Surgenn-C iptain Deate, Deputy Smiiary C'Muiiiisfioner. 

All of these officers have been instructed to pay special atieution to 
the following points : — 

(1) Over-crowding of houiei and biistee'i. 

(2) Condition of public and nniue-latriite-, and side-drains and 

their connections. ^ 

(3) Condition and cleansing of toads. 

(4) Sariiiaiy crnidition of ilie compounds and courtyards of houses. 

( 5 ) Stomge of gram, condition of rag depots and second-hand 
clothes sioies. 

(6) .State of stables and rowsheds. 

(7) Coiiditinn of Tolly’s Ntiliah and Circular Canal with^reference 
to alleged pollution by sewers and piivate drams. 

(S) Slate of tanks used for washing and b.ithing, and adequacy of 
w.iier-siipply for drinking purposes. 

(9) Sfrengih and working of conservancy establishment. 

(10) Facts iiidiCHiing the necessity of a special Building Act and the 
opening out of new Streets. 

Their reports will be submitted to the Medical Board, which will 
then consider what further action is necessary. 

Six cases of fever accompanied with swellings of lymphatic glamls 
have been reported to the Board up to date, and they are of opinion 
that there are at present no grounds for believing any of these to be 
cases of true bubonic plague At the same lime, as the plague un- 
dniibt^dly prevails in Bombay, nod shows no signs of decreasing, the 
Boaid desire to impress upon the Corporation and me public the urgent 
necessity of taking effective measures to improve the sanitation of the 
cny." 

Simpson, the Health Officer of the C'irporaiion, has addressed 
the following note to the Chairman, under date October 24 : — 

“ 1 raised no protest at yesterday's meeting of the General Committee 
•regarding the order of removal of the two patients from the Isolation 
Hnipital. because the blood of these patients had been taken Mie same 
morning, and on careful examination had been found to bo free from 
bacteria. The presence of bacteria in the blood shows that a patient 
is still subject to the disease and able to commuuicaie it to others, 
and accordingly the absence of them in the two boys at the Hospital 
is evidence of their freedom from infection. 


The distinction made by the Medical Board between the true bubo- 
nic plague and the mild cases of fever with glandular enlargement 
which have been reported is a perfectly fair one when the diseases 
are considered from the point of view of severity and of the degree of 
infectiousness, but from a bacteriological aspect, it is one which can- 
not be admitted, and frem a public health standpoint the di.^tinction 
is absolutely dangerous. For, by not taking precautionary measures 
in mild and early cases, all control and power of preventing the dis- 
ease* effecting a lodgment in the city is voluntarily discarded. 

Wnen an outbreak or epidemic of plague really commences in a 
town, vigorous sanitary measures and isolation of the sick are doubt- 
less of great value in reducing the morality and helping to stamp out 
the disease, but the only eff-ictive measure to prevent an outbreak or 
epidemic is the carrying out of vigorous sanitary measures beforehand, 
and the isolation of all mild and susp<‘rted cases, and it is this policy 
which I have been carrying out and which I would strongly urge on 
the Commissioners and on the Medical Hoard.” 

He has since found a true case of plague ending fatally. Yester- 
day's En^isAman reported 

‘•For the fiisi time the records of the Health Officer’s Department 
on Wednesday, brought to light a fatal case nf what is said to be the 
veniable bubonic plague ; the victim being a Hindu seivani in the 
employ of a sugar candy mauiifacuire at No. i Raja R ijbullub Street, 
Calcutta. Tne deceased h id b^en attacked with lever on Sunday last, 
and on the folio wing day glandular swelling with high fever appeared. 
The patient was treated by Dr. Cn itterjee. On the news reaching the 
Health Officer’s D-*parimem on Tuesday evening, Di. Smipson accom- 
panied by Dr. Mitn a, tiie .Medical Inspector, visited the pifienr, who 
after some of his blood had been extracted expired. On Wednesday 
the deceased’s blood was subjected to analysis and D*. Smipson pro- 
nounced the case to be the plague. 'I'he Police subsequently disia- 
fecied the place wheie the deceased expired.” 

• 

• • 

Plague or no plague, the M-^dical Board have ready at hand for cn- 
foiccmeiit at any day the f dlowmg regulations published in the 
CakutUi G isette of the 4111 November : — 

“N 1,4096 Med'. — Tio* 3'd Novembir 1896 — Under section 334 of 
the Calcutia M loicipal C msolid itiou Act, 1888, the following regula- 
tions are published for general infoi iiMtion. 

H H. Rlsr.KY, 

S*cy. to the Govt, of Bengal. 

Whereas It is expedieiitloadoptspeci.il measures for preventing, 
checking 01 oiilig.itmg an oiiriire ik of th*» bubonic plague 111 Calcutta 
and to pass special regnt itions to give eff*cl thereto, the Commission- 
ers in m^eiing, wiili the s.incMoo of the L 'Cal G iv*Tnm»*nt, prescribe 
the following I'-gnl.'itions under section 33.^ of the C licuita Municipal 
Consolidation Act, 1888 : — • 

1. Tnese Mvgol.uioiM shall coni^ inio force from the date on which 
the plague m ly »>e declared by the M^ihcal Boaid to be prevalent in 
C ilciiit a, witii the excepiiou of reginaiion 8, winch shill come into 
foice from the date on which it m ly be poolished in the Calcutta 
Gazette; and tliey shill all rem no 10 operation unnl such time as 
they may be c nintetm mded by a nolificaiiou in the Calcutta Gazette. 

2. Ev®iy m lie honseholder, wno b»‘comes cogoisani of any case of 
tli^ bubonic plague or of fever wiili glandular swellings in his house, 
sh ill be Ijoimd lo give infirm niou of the shine to the Ward Office 
wiili 'he le ist piarncalile del ly, unless he has reason to be satisfied 
ih.'.t infoi niation ifg ii'dm<4 * be case lias already reached or been coni« 
inniiicated lo ih" Ward Office. 

3 Tne CommisiS'nnei s may at any tim^, between sunrise and sunset, 
after giving such notice of their intention as siiall, tincler (he circum- 
stances, appear to them to be reisonable, enter upon anv premises and 
summarily *-x-cuie any work required iioder section 318 of the Calcutta 
Mniiicipii Consol'd. iti'iii Act, 1888, 01 with a view to abate any or all 
of the lUiiH.iiices mdirated in ciaii8«>s ( •). (0,1, (c), ( I), (e), and ff) of 
section 385 of ihe said Act : prrjvided that wnen an apartment is in 
theactu.*' occupancy of a f(“male who, according to the custom of the 
country, does not .ippear in public, the Commissioners shall give at 
least an hour’s notice of their intention to enter such apartment, and 


Subteribers in tht country are requested to remit by postal money orders, if possible, as the safest and most convenient 
Medium, particularly as it ensures acknowledfment through the Debartment, No other receipt will be 
’ given, any other being unneassary and likely to cause confusion. 
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shall her every reasonable facility for withdrawing from such 

part or portion of tiie apartment as they may desire to enter. 

4. Wnen a dwelling is so overcrowded as, in the opinion of the 
Medical H-iatd, after personal inspection by at least two inembeis of 
tlie Board, to 111 ike the inmates thereof specially liable to an attack 
of the liuhonic plague, the Comniissioneis may, by a notice posted on 
some conspicuous part of the dwelling, reqmre the owner or the occu- 
pier, if aciu.iliy residing in the dwelling, or the tenants or the aciiut 
inmates thereof, to abite the overcrowding within 24 hours by rednnng 
the number of lodgers, tenants, or other inmates of the said dwelling 
as prescribed in the notice ; and in default of compliance with tire 
requisition in the said notice, may summarily eject all the inmates, 
nr reduce the number of inmates in such manner and to such extent 
as may appear necessary : provided that the Commissioners shall 
provide the inmates so ejected, when necessary, with suitable temporary 
lodgings in the neighbourhood as far as possible. 

5. When a dwelling has, in the opinion of the Medical Board, after 
personal inspection by at least two members of (he Board, been so 
infected with the plague as to render its further occupation a source 
of dangei to the inmates thereof, the Commissioners may, after giving 
24 hours* notice, sninmaiily cause such dwelling to be vacated and 
tnuroughly cleansed and disinfected ; and the dwelling shall not be 
reoccupied until in the opinion of the Medical Board it is safe to be 
leoocnpied : provided that the Commissioners shall make suitable 
arrangements for a thorough disinfection of the clothing, bedding and 
other articles removed fiom the dwelling, and shall piovide the inmates 
thereof, when necessary, with suitable temporary lodgings. 

6. If in the opinion of the Medical Board, aher personal inspection 
by at least two members of the Board, the destruction of any hut or 
shed is necessaiy to prevent the spread of the disease, the Commission- 
ers may, after giving reasonable notice, take measures for the des- 
truction of such hut or shed and of the iiuteriHls of which it it 
constiucted, 

7. No tag-picking shall be permitted in the streets or elsewhere, 
nor shall rags be trauspoi ted except under such conditions as may be 
prescribed by the Medical Boaid, and any person picking rags in the 
streets or elsewhere shall be liable to be arrested by the Pidice, and 
the Commissioners may disinfect at their own cost, or, acting under (be 
advice of the Medical Board, may destroy any collection of rags in 
rag-pickers’ houses and tag stores. 

8. It shall be lawful for the Commissioners to select a site and eiect 
a hospital thereon, or convert any house or other building into a hos- 
pital, for the isolation of patients sufleriug from the plague in any 
locality which, tn the opinion of the Medical Board, after personal 
inspection by at least two rnemberi of the Board, may be suitable 
fur the put pose. 

9. Any vacant house or other building not being a place of worship, 
which after personal inspection by at least two members of the Boatd, 
is in the opinion of the Board suitable and required for the purpose 
of an Isolation Hospital may be enteitd upon and occupied by the 
Commissioners without any notice wlialsover, and the owner 01 the 
lessee of such house or building shall not he entitled to claim fiom 
the Commissioners anything beyond a leasnnahle lent for the period 
during which tlic house or building may remain in their ocrupatiou : 
provided always tint the Commissioners shall he hound to thoiouglily 
cleanse, disinfect and limewash the house or building, bath internally 
and cxiein.illy, before vacating it. 

10. The Commissioners shall provide suitable conveyances painted 
in a conspicuous m iuner foi the fiee cariiage of peisnus suffeiiug, or 
suspecied to he siiffeiing, fiom the plague, and for the bee tiaiispoii 
of any clothing, bedding (»r other ailicles which have hcon exposed 
to infection ; and it shall he lawful for ilieiu to drive biich conveyauces 
through any public and private ihoionghf.ne. 

II When in any dwelling iheie IS a paiieni sufT'-ring, or suspecied to 
he siiff-!img, from the bubonic plague, the Commissioners may eiiiei that 
dwelling at any time between sunns* and sunset after giving such 
ixiiK e of their intention as shall under the circiitiMtancrs, .ippeai to 
them to he le.isonable, and may take measures lor segiegaimg .md 
isolating the patient willim sncli dwelling, so fir as tire ciicunisi.inres 
of tire rase may admit, lo the s.ilisf iction of the Mrdir.al B'.aid ; pm- 
vided that where a fern ile is snspccleil to be siifi.'img from the hnhonic 
plague, the Commissimieis sli.ill depute a female (hretor to examine 
irer ; ann wheu the patient, being a m.ile peison, and not being below 
tire age of twelve y»*ars, cannot he so isolated, and is ceitifred by the 
Medical Bond, afiet personal inspection by at le.l^t two inenihers 
of the Bo.tid to he without p.oper lodging and accommodation, the 
Commi'^sioners may diieci ins removal lo hospital. 

12. The CommiSiiioners m ly provide ami set apart special burial 
grounds and ciemaiion grounds on the banks of the Hooghly and 
Adigunga for plague patients, and may declare it unlawful lo burn 
or bury the corpse of a plague patient many other ciemation or buiial 
ground. 

13. The Commissioners may, from lime to time, by public notice, 
prescribe the maimer m which corpses of plague paticois ate to be 
conveyed to buiiiing or burial grounds for disposal. 

14. In cases of emergency it shall he lawful for the Chairman, 
with the consent of the General Coiiiinitiee, to saurtion any or all 
sncli acts as under Iho ordinary provisions of the Calcutta MunicipHl 


L)E\FNESS completely CURED ! Any petsou suflfeiing 
from I^Mfo-iss ^ Head, &c., may learn of a new, simple 

treatment, winch is proving very successful in completely curing cases 
of all km is. Full pirticmars, locluding many unsolicited testimonials 
anlnewspip^r press notices, will he sent post free on application. 
Toe system is, without doubt, the most successful ever brought befote 
th* public. Address, Aural Specialist, Albany Buildings, 39, Victoria 
Street, Wesimiuster London, S. W. 


Consolidation Act. 1888, would require the sanrton of the C'»mmi«ision- 
er. in ineeling : provided that the Clianmau shall always convene 
a special tiieeting of the Commissioners at the eailiest ptrssihle oppor- 
tuirriy to confiim llie sanction so accoided by littrt ; and if ilie Com- 
inissmiieis in meeting do not con6i III the action of the Clrairmart, such 

steps shall he taken to carry out the orders of the Commissioneis ni 
meeting as may still he piaciicahle. 

15. The Commissmieis may, in their discretion, pay compensaiir)n 
to any person who has sustained substantial loss or ^damage by leason 
ofaiiyihmg done imdei lire powers conferred by these regulations : 
provided, however, that no person shall be enlillcd as of light to 
claim any compensation whatsoever. 

H. C. Williams, 

Chan man. 

The 261I1 October 1896.” 

The Palis Corresporideni of the Da/// Te/e^rafth reports 

“While the Prussians were besieging Paris people living inside thi? 
invested city were glad to eat llie flesh of animals which, however 
agieeahle to ilie Climamau’s palate, are justly disdained by the conks 
of civilised couniiies. Many persons inhabiting the French capital 
still eat horse and mule steaks with relish, hut recently there has been 
foisted on the non-faslidious and uii-epicurean portion of the cmiimii- 
iiity meal rejected at lire Halles Ccuiialcs as diseased. This danger- 
ousfood has been what is populaily called ‘ doctored ’ oy means of 
spiiiisof luipeiiline or pelioleum, and when all signs of putrefaction 
have disappeared, it is sold to uusciupiilous reUauraietit s 111 the Latin 
quarter. These cateicrs dressed it up for the poorer students, who, 
being unable to patronise not only the heller-class cafds hut even the 
less expensive esiahlishiiieiitt nrgauised by the lucky Duval, are glad 
lo lunch or dme for a franc or less. Seveial cases of poisoning have 
occurred, and the police, being pul on the alert, have arrested persons 
who were engaged in the traffic in diseased meat. It is also affirmed 
that the refuse was bought for the animals in the Jardin des Plantes 
and the Jaidin d’Acclimataiion. In connection with the lasl-mention- 
cd place, it may he slated that a few years since s' me of the emplot^s 
theic were hmod to h.uvc sold the carcases of dead animals to provi- 
sion mcrcliaiits, who did a good trade by tinning the stuff into potted 
meat. Tins, in all conscience, was bad enough ; hut it is eclipsed in 
heinousness by the action of the people who have been calmly poison- 
ing the stnigglmg scholars of the Liiiii quarter by giving them stews 
made from decomposing beef and muliou which even an osiiich or a 
boa-coiistiicior might 1 eject.’’ 

Again : — 

“ Poodles are generally looked upon as the most sagacious of the 
canine I ace hut one at Nat h'ointe has just cost its master a liuiidred 
franc note by its voracious and unpiincipled appetite. A geutleii^an 
was silting one evening at dinner in a restaurant of llrai town and 
whilst his soup cooled diew forth his pocket-book and look out a hank 
note of loof wherewith to pay the bill when his repast was finivlirr). 
Tne note fell into the soup, hm was lemoved and placed at the edge 
of the table to diy. A gust of wind blew it on to the gioimd just in 
fioot of a poodle passing at that moment, ami, wiflront more ado, the 
animal pronrpily swallowed it. Peih.ips he mistook it foi a wafei 
Anyhow, the ownei of the van'ished note seized the dog, letrd its 
mastci’s addiess on lire collar, and, williom loss of time, siimmnned 
ili.il gentleman fm the value of lire hank note. Aftrr imicli imiiiirr* 
d'dihcr.itinn ihr t om I at Naihoone decided in his favour, and the dog’s 
owuei will, theiefoie, hav e to pay ovei loof.” 


Thk Manchester Courier has the following observations on So Joseph 
Lisi-i's .idiiiess at Liverpool : — 

“.Sir Josepli Lister is such a believer iu P.isteui ihal he believes m 
Ins cue foi hyuiophohia, which a gieal many people legaid as (Im 
grioiiv. He bplieves that even tetanus, the cause of winch is deep 
seared in woiiods, can he ptevruied. it being rliie to a miciohe ; .md 

that a peifect secunty may he bCi up against snake-bile by a jinimons 
u.orul.iiion wiilr the poison. The whole addiess is veiy fascinating 
and cooH.dmg, hut we can hardly call it sooilmig. As we realize vvh n 
.Sii Joseph I.isiei wishes toiinptess upon us, we seem lo lose oin own 
iinlividiMlity. A liumau being is no longer liiiuseif ; he is smm* millions 
of fithei cieaiuies pirying upon one amn her. He is in»l« 4 flr imlivnlii d- 
iiy, Init a w II. Hi- is iirnirmei able iiimirs, all of which at e eiigfL'f'd 
ill whit C'lntam M inyal would have icimeti ‘ triangular duels.* 1 ne 
ide.ilisiic notion of M nr ceases to he of any effect if it he line ih it lie 
is .miy some infinite millions of almosl indistingiiishahle bacilli haltlmg 
with one anoliiei. The worst of it is that we cannoi meet the enemy 
ill the t»pen We feel as impoieiii hefme Sir Joseph IJstci’s inicruhes 
iif-foiY- — well, the Snilaii nf Tuikev.” 


• # 

We take the firllowing from the Zooph/list - 

‘The Bvslon Medical Journal that ‘doctors short’d not wear 
beaids. There aie haclcriologicnl leasons against it.’ But the same 
objection applies to dollies. The Monthly Magazine of Pharmacy. 
comnieniing on the subject, says— 

‘ We. are not sure whether ibeie would he any risk about Ruld spec- 
tacles and an umhiella, hut this is as far as they slimikl go if they cf - 
scieiHiously cooMder the duly they owe to tlicii ptiiieiiis upon unci 
logical grounds.’ 

By the way, vvli at did tuiciohes do for a living before lUcy bec»i«^ 
fashionable ? ” 
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^ ^ NOrES A leaderettes, 

0[/R OJVN NEJVS 
& 

THE WEEK'S TELEGRAMS IN BRIEF. WITH 
OCCASIONAL COMMENTS. 

ADVICES from Madagascar state that the H<»va Minister of the Interior 
and Prince R itsimanga, uncle of the Q leen, have been court*inartiatl* 
ed and executed for complicity in the late rebellion. 


Captain Marriott, of the Norfolk Regiment, captured near Smyrna 
by brigands, who demanded a ransom of £10,000, has been released, 
the Turks paying the ransom. 


COLOWEL Liebert and a parly of German officers sail shortly for China, 
CO reorganise the Chinese army. 


IN view of the financial straits of Turkey, the Russian Government 
has reduced the annual payment of the Turkish war indemnity by 
one half. 


MOST serious (I >ods have taken place throughout France, and Lyons 
and other large towns are partially inundated. The height of the river 
Rhone is the highest on record. 


The construction of the railway from Merve to Kushk has commenced. 


Mr. Cnamherlaiii has been elected Lord Rector of the Glasgow Uni- 
versity, defeating Mr. Birrcll, the Ridical candidate. The students 
id the evening paraded with torches and tried to invade a Music Hall 
although it was full. They then, assisted by a mob, smashed the win- 
dows. The police dispersed them and m tde eight arrests. 


Several important S mdan Sheikhs have submitted. A large area 
between Oongola, Berber and O ndunniii is thus in the hands of 
friendlies. 


The Cx ar and Cxarina have returned to Russia. 


Tiik recent speeches made by Mr. Curzon and Lord Charles Beresford 
h ive excited French opinion on the Egyptian question. The Paris 
p ipers declare that the time has come for the British promises to be 
tu'fillecl, and suggest schemes to induce G^rm my to join in a dual 
Hiliance to force (he British to evacuate Egypt. 


Ar a meeting of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, the Pre- 
sident stated that the condition of the cotton trade was less hopeful than 
it was three months ago, and the increase was gradually tapering off. 
A Manchester firm has signed a contract for the despatch of a thou- 
sand cotton looms to Japan. 


It 1$ believed at Vienna that the Triple AMiance will not join in the 
collective action advocated in the French and Russian Press against 
^'eat Britain in connection with the Egyptian question, but that, on 
ttie contrary, the Triple Alliance will probably side with Great 
Britain. 


A TRLEGRAM from Pekin states that the Emperor of China was ad- 
vised to deprive Li-Hung Chang of all his offices, but it was decided 
that he should merely lose one year’s salary. 


McKinley has been elected President of the United States His 
victory has produced the best impression on the London, New York, 
End Continental bourses. The newspapers of Great Britain and the 
Continent rejoice at the result. 


question, M. Hanoiaux, Foreign Minister, said the Powers had agreed 
on a common action, which must not impair the integrity of Turkey. 
The speech is interpreted in Paris to mean that the Powers do not 
consider the maintenance of the present Sultan as an essential con- 
dition to the maintenance of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. 

The visit of the Cz ir, he said, had led to a clear exchange of views 
between the Powers, and a united E irepe will prove that the Sultao 
must grant his subjects security and peace. 


In a despatch to the War Office, M ijor-General Kitchener praises 
the excellent conduct of the Iiiduin contigeut at Suakia through the 
exceptionally trying summer. 


The Powers are discussing the proposal of Great Britain that the 
Ambassadors at Constantinople should be empowered, in certain con- 
tingencies, to form themselves into a conference to discuss proposals 
to be submitted to or measures required of the Sultan. 


Mr. Edward Poynter has been elected President of the Royal Academy. 


The tension in Crete is increasing owing to the delay in the execution 
of the promised reform and the Chiistian members of the Cretan 
Council are greatly dissatisfied. 

■ — 

Her MaJESTV has telegraphed her grief to the Viceroy at the 
threatened famine and her hope that relief to be afforded would save 
suffering and life. The Secretary of State for India also deeply 
deplores the failure of the crops and offers his full support to the 
measures for relieving distress and mitigating the evil. 


According to the latest offi:ial report, 18,564 persons are on relief 
works in the Norili-West Provinces, about 6000 in the Punjab, 3,000 
in Burma, i6,odo in Central India, and 8,000 in Rajputana. Test 
works are opening In several districts of M idras, Bombay, the North- 
West, the Punjab and Rijpuiana. Puces are rising throughout India. 
Rain is generally wanted, and the dutress is gradually increasing. 


Owing to the threatened scarcity in the Presidency, and also to the 
plague in Bombay, Lord Sandhurst has abandoned his cold weather 
tour in Kathiawar, 

In the North-West Provinces, a crore of rupees of land revenue ie 
to bo suspended. A private letter, dated Allahabad, Nov. 5, says ; 

“As regards the fimine, our L'eiitenant-G )vernor has come down 
from N lini-Tal and is expected here in a few days. He was at Lucknow 
on the 2nd and had a confeietice with the Taluqdars to discuss the 
desirability of constructing irrig tiioij can lU in O idh. He is now on 
his way to this, visiting Fyzibad and Benares to consult the Com- 
missioners of those Divisions as to the nature and exient of relief 
woiks to be opened. The result will be known when he arrives 
here. For the piesent, as far as I can see, only a poor house has 
been opened at this town, where indigent persons are fed, and, al- 
though there are various rumours current — such as remission of octroi 
duty, Slc, — no such relief has been ordered. Advances are, however, 
being fieely given to agriculturists for digging kutchu wells, &c. 
Happily, the general health of the people is good, but it cannot be 
hoped that this will continue long, since many are passing days with 
insufficient food of sorts, if not in total starvation. Toe streets are 
full of half fed wreiche« whose cries for succmir are sometimes 
veiy heart-rending. Another thing that is often seen, is large numbers 
of villagers carrying bundles of dried plants of paddy, &c. to the 
Collector «if the District, to prove the slate of their fields, in hopes 
of remission of land levenue. Poor fellows I May Heaven take 
compassion on them.” 


As scarcity allowance, the Bengal Government has ordered an increase, 
from the Isi July 1896, of Re. 18 a month to the pay of all its whole- 
time menial servants (except process-s-rving peons attached to Civil 
Courts) drawing not more than Rs. 12 and permanently employed in 
the districts of Ringpur, Mymensingh, Oackergunge and Tipperah, 
where the average price of rice during the quarter ending (he 30th 
September 1896 was higher than ten seers the rupee. The increase 


In the French Chamber of Deputies, in a debate on the Armenian 
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is only i in the following districts where rice during the same 
period w de'irer th in one rupee for 12 seers : 

Biirdwan Division— Honghly ; 

Presidency Division— 24-Parganas, Calcutta, Nadia, Jessore, 
Khulna ; 

Rijshahi Division— R ijshahi, Din:ijpnr, Darjeeling, Bogra ; 

Dacca Division — Dacca, Faridpur ; 

Chittagong Division— N'laichali, Chittagong ; 

Patna Division — Mnziffarpur ; 

BUagalpiir Division — Monghyr, Malda (English B>zai). 

Chota Nagpur Division— Hazaribagh, Palamau. 


Rrfrrrino to the Divisional Commissioner's report on the floods in 
Orissa, a correspondent, writing on the 19th October, says 

" [11 para I2 page 18 r8 of the Calcutti Gazette^ dated the 14th 
instant, the Commissioner of the Orissa Division reports that ‘there 
w is no distress or scarcity of food and the rayyets except in Ankoora 
and Bhcra Parganas did not even wain loans.’* 

The rayyets in the Aokoora Pargana do not want loans. The Sub- 
divisional officer of Bhadrak, the Sub-inspector of Police, Basdebpur, 
and the Chakla Kanungos tried their best to make Taetavi advances 
and the Manager of Srimati Adharmani Mnllica, Zainindar of 
Ankoora, was willing to stand security for her rayyets, but they on- 
animonsly refused to take loans under the Ag iculturist Loan Act. 
The Manager of Adharmani and the Naib of her co<sliarer have ad- 
vanced them iihiin (unhusked rice) from their stock at Karanjoris. 
During the flood the rayyets were ordered by the Manager to sow 
seeds on the high Parui lands, and an application was made 
to the Sub-Divisional Officer of Bhadrak requesting him to 
allow the rayyets to till the Paria lands, so as to enable them 
to keep seeds for cultivation, after the flood had subsided. The 
Sub-Divisional Officer, Babu Sreeram Chandra Bose, not only ordered 
the Sub-Inspector of Police, Basdebpur, to do the needful, but also 
instructed him to send up the refractory rayyets. 

The crop as it stands now is hopeful and there is every probability 
of reaping at least 12 annas, provided there is a heavy shower of rain 
within a week, failing which the entire crop will be lost.” 

He follows it up with another letter dated Ancoora, November 3 
“ The untimely cessation of the rains at the beginning of October, has 
dried uf> the crop and there is very little expectation of an average 
of 8 annas during the current year. Famine is looming in the 
distance. The price of common rice has risen from Re. 1-4 to 
Rs. 3-8 per maund. The Pofii crop cannot be cultivated for 
want of rain. The river Gomai, a tributary of the Matai, is nearly 
dried up, and to preserve the remaining crop from entire ruin 
the rayyets are watering their fields from adjoining tanks. The 
effect would be water famine within a couple of months. 

Government revenue is due. The settlement of the Balasore District 
is about to commence, and Babu Davendra Nath Bosf, Depiiiy-Col- 
lector, has been deputed to commence the operations. He has 
fixed his camp at Erom. 

The railway construction is pushing on rapidly, but the rate allowed 
for loooft. of earthwork, in some instances at the rate of 
Re. 1-8, is inadequate for labourers’ daily bread at this time of 
scarcity.” 


The Viceroy is on tour. Accompanied by Lady Elgin, Lord Bruce, 
Lady Elizabeth Bruce, the Hon. Robert Bruce, Colonel Durand, and 
Dr. Franklin, he left Simla at 10 in the forenoon of November 2, under 
the usual salute. Mr. Babinglon Smith, the Private Secretary, dis- 
carding the slow tonga, ran in his bicycle a distance of 58 miles. 
We are not told in what time he did it. We should suppose it was a 
record ride. Arriving at Umballa, the viceregal party Immediately join- 
ed their special train and left for Delhi which was reached on the morn- 
ing of the 3rd After being received by the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Punjab and the Commissioner of Delhi, Lord and Lady Elgin 
drove to Ludlow Castle prepared for their residence. .After ” doing ” 
the imperial city,— the visit has been more or less private and inform- 
al— the Viceroy left for Ulwar on the Sth, arriving there at 2-30 P. M. 
The Maharaja, a boy of 14, a student at the Mayo College, Ajmere, 
received the Viceroy in state. There were present with him the 
Council of Regency and other state officials. The reception, it need 
hardly be said, was right royal. 


Sir Alexander Mackenzie will leave Darjeeling by the mail train on 
Monday next and arrive here the next day. An official announce- 
ment s.iys that the departure from Darjeeling and arrival at Calruita 
will be private. We believe this will not prevent friends of Sir Alfx- 
under from meeting him at the Sealda railway plaifornir 


The disposal of the lifeless body of Prince Suchait Singh of Chamba 
has been as shabby as his death miserable. A friend of Suchait’s pro. 
posed to the India Office to have his body placed at the disposal 
of his relatives, but it declined and gave only for his bmial 
and a similar trifle to his widow and two small children. 


The veritable case of plague ending fatally, at No. 1 Raja R.j- 
bnllub’s Street, in the northern division, repotted by the Health 
Officer, is no better evidence of the outbreak of the disease in 
Calcutta than the six previous cases which have been declared 
by the Medical Board to be no “ cases of true bubonic plague.” 

Other enquiries show that the man who died of alleged bubonic 

fever was Bepin Behary Diitf, aged 32, caste Gandhabanik^ a 

workman on Rs. 18 a month in the Sugarcandy Manufactory of 

Babu Joygopal Pal, an inhabitant of a village in Thana Indas, 
in the district of Bancoora. About a week or ten days before his 
death, Bepin had scalded his right great toe at the factory where 
he used to reside. A year earlier, he had sufTered from syphilis. 
The ulcer reappeared this time with en largement of a gland in the right 
groin. The fever, which lasted six days, followed the swelling. The 
origin of the sensation is traceable to a movement by the neighbours 
to have the factory, which is considered a ncisance, removed to a 
different quarter. Other attempts having failed, the present activity 
to cleanse the town was seized upon as a good opportunity to effect 
the purpose, at any rate to abate the nuisance. 


An English peer, writing from London on October 12, refers to Mr. 
Manomohan Ghose in the following words : 

“On my return to -London I found the two volumes by Mr. 
Bhattacharya (Dr. Jogender Nath’s ‘Commentaries on Hindu Law’ and 
‘Hindu Castes and Sects^, and I found the Tagore case immediate!)* 
But this bonk (Commentaries) is written as if the author had received 
the remonstrance addressed to Lord Stanley of Alderley by the Lord 
Chancellor, and I am left to guess where the Privy Council judgment 
differs from, or has over-ruled, Hiu<lii Law. I should therefore be glad 
if you would gel sottie one, si/, Mr. Mioomohao Ghose, to write to me 
and m ike this clear. For instance, the Tagore decision seems to make 
‘perpetuities’ ami ‘bequests or gifts to unborn persons’ invalid, 
though not so by Hindu Liw. Sir Ciiarles Elliott has written an 
article in this mouth’s Asiatic Quarterly Review against Mr. Mano- 
molriii Ghose and the Separaiioo of Judicial and Executive Functions 
He refers to the Mymensing case and blames the official (Mr. Phillips). 
Sir Charles Elliott abstains from reference to the discussion in the 
House of Lords M ly 1893. rhougli he refers to something said mote 
recently in the House of Commons. 

“I hope Mr. M. Ghose will send an answer to Sir Charles Elliott’s 
article to the Asiatic Q’i irferiy Riview, I hear the Government in 
India is more convinced than before of the necessity of Separation. 
I would write to Mr. M. Ghose, but I cannot find his last letter and 
direction.” 

Alas I Mr. Ghose does not live to respond to the call. The day nt 
his death he had discussed with some of his friends the article in the 
Asiatic Quarterly in view of replying to it, when he fell ill and was 
snatched away. 

As regards the Tagore case, it finally decided that a Hindu In Bengal 
is competent to devise by will every kind of property, so as to exclude his 
sons from even the ancestral properly of the family in which, according 
to the ancient texts, the sons have the same right as the father. Jirnn- 
tavahana, the founder of the Beogal school who lived in the fourteenth 
century of Christ, explained away those texts in a manner that rendered 
it possible for the father to dispose of ancestral property inter vivos 
without reference to the sons. Mr. Colebrooke, who translated the 
Dyabhag% failed altogether to follow the reasoning in (he original, 
was led to suppose that Jirnutavahana bad upheld the validity of sates of 
ancestral property by the father on the gronnd that when an act is done 
it cannot be undone. This monstrous doctrine was accepted not onJjT 
by English Judges and lawyers, but even by Hindn text-writ®^* train- 
ed under their influence. Pandit Shame Charan Sarkar, the author 
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of Durpan^ deplored the miichievous recuUi of the 

doctrine, but, inipite of his evident solicitude to i;et rid of it, he lew no 
wuy out of the difficulty. Slustri GdUpCiiHiidrA Snrkiir also accepted the 
error as good Hindu law, although lie had the vey best opportunity of 
detecting it when he translated the criticism of the Viramitra- 
daya on the Dayabhaga. The fact is, that when the mind is 
once saturated with a wrong idea, it is very difficult to shake it offi 
The nature and origin of the error were explained for the first time by 
pr. Jogendra Nath Bhattacharyn, and his exposition has since been 
accepted though not without reluctance. 

The doctrine that when an act is done it cannot be undone, being 
accepted as genuine Hindu law, has been taken to support not only 
gales and gifts of ancestral property inUr vivos but to uphold alio 
testamentary disposition of such properly. As a matter of fact, Hindu 
law not only does not recognise the validity of wills, but is bated on 
principles which are altogether inconsistent with the possibility of aoy 
disposition intended to have effect after the death of the disposer. One 
of the fundamental doctrines of Hindu jurisprudence is, that when a 
person dies, his right to his property is extinguished, and hit heirs become 
its owners at that very moment. This view of the change of ownershipi 
by the operation of law, at the time of a person’s death, is surely not 
consistent with the possibility of testamentary disposition. 

The Tagore case infringes the Hindu law in that it recog- 
nises the validity of wills made by Hindus, and gives them the power 
of excluding their sons from a share of even ancestral property. In 
declaring that a Hindu cannot create a perpetuity, the Privy Council 
does not override any rule of Hindu law. Their Lordships have very pro- 
perly held that a Hindu cannot make a gift in favour of the unborn. 
In fact, their Lordships ought to h ive gone a little farther and 
ruled that bequests arc invalid under Hindu law, whether in favour 
of the living or the unborn. If for the sake of consistency with 
previous decisions, their Lordships found it impossible to declare that 
wills made by Hindus were invalid altogether, then the best 
course was to adopt English law bodily without attempting to 
evolve a new law, which was neither Hindu nor English but a 
hybrid, the nature of which must, for a good manv years to come, 
remain unsettled and uncertain to the great advantage of lawyers 
but with disastrous results to the public. 

Many are the errors into winch Judges have fallen in interpreting 
Hindu law. Tiie mischief done by following English text writers 
and translators is incalculable. It may not be capable now of 
thorough rectificaiion. But it is ceitainly desirable that our Judges 
and lawyers should be better trained in Ii"idn and M ihnmedan law 
In their ignorance, they may claim to be infallible. They ought, how 
ever, to know that the subjects on which they are wont to dogma 
tise require life-long study, and that they ought not to rush in where 
Pandits and Monivis fear to tread. 
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THE DURGA PUJA RITUAL. 


The ritual of the Durga Puja is an invention of 
Bramhanicat genius that surpasses everything else 
of the same kind, and deserves careful study. ^ 
t^very religious rite recommended or enjoined by 
the Shastras is cumbrous enough. But it is in 
the Durga Puja that we find the best specimen 
of the art by which the ceremonies ar^ so multipn- 
ed and elaborated as to be in the highest degree 
attractive and awe-inspiring. The more arduous the 
priest's worW, the more indispensible are his services 
and the greater his claim to a high honorarium. Any 
Bramhan can perform the Puja of a Siva or Salgram. 
But the proper performance of the Durga ruja re- 
quires a kind of learning which can be attained only 
by careful and long study, and it therefore commands 
a high price. 

To give a full account of the Drirga Puja niua 


here is quite impossible. We purpose in this article 
to give only a brief suenmary of its principal features, 
so that the reader unacquainted with its details 
may have some idea of its nature. Foreigners 
are apt to fancy that at the time of the Puja every 
Hindu has to pass his time in self-mortification and 
prayers. As a matter of fact, the Durga Puja means 
no such thing. Generally speaking, it is a time of jubi- 
lation when an opportunity is given to the rich to 
spend their money in filling the purses of the 
priests, and in entertaining relatives and friends, 
not omitting the poor, with sumptuous dinners, 
musical performances, artistic exhibitions and 
costly processions. A few truly devout pass an 
hour or two in silently repeating the name of 
Durga or in some other similar avocation which 
keeps them occupied for the lime being without caus- 
ing too much srain on their exhausted faculties. 
To the majority a Puja is not an occasion for making 
them think of their past sins, or of their probable 
fate in the next world. ' 

The Durga Puja strictly lasts for five days. 
Despite the opinion of Maharn ihopadhya Mohes 
Chandra Nyaratna in support of the reduction 
of the holidays, it must be well-known to every 
Hindu in Bengal that the worship of the goddess 
of forts begins on the sixth day of the light 

half of the month of Aswin (September-October), 
and ends on the tenth day of the same lunar 

forttiight. The first day is devoted to the preli- 

minary ceremonies and the last is taken up by 
the parting rites, the intermediafe three days 

being reserved for the main rites, in some families 
the preliminary ceremonies commence about a fort- 
night before the main Pujas, ou the ninth day of the 
dark half of Aswin. By a few others the beginning 
is made on the first day of the light half of the 
month. These are exceptions, and in the majority 
of cases the Puja lasts for five days. The con- 
struction of the idol and its adornment with tinsel 
are usually finished a few hours before the first 
Pujn. wherti the idol is in a condition 

to receive the homage of her votaries on the 
previous day, the prcliniiiiary ceremonies are not 
celebrated in front of it, but before a wood apple 
tree within the premises. That ceremony is 
called the Billa Briksha Ammtrau or giving of 
notice to the wood apple tree, and involves the wor- 
ship of the tree and the goddess, with oflfenngs to 
ghosts. The next ceremony, which is called 
the Bohdan or awakening, is celebrated generally at 
the same time and place. The theory is that 
the gods and goddesses remain asleep during the six 
months when the sun passes through the part of the 
ecliptic which is to the south of the erju itor, and a 
formal awakening of the goddess Durga^ is ne- 
cessary to enable her to receive the Puja. The 
f)rniula for the awakening ceremony is in part as 
follows : — 

For the purpn; of brin^inj .bout the deitruction of R.vtiii 
and for doing . f.vour to Rtma, the God Br.mn. himieU .wakened 
thee at an unteawnable hour. I am also awakening thee thia 
evening the sixth day of the light half of Aswin. O ! the beloved 
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of Siva, I bow to thee ; accept my Puja. The king of the gods gain- 
ed his throne by awakening thee. I ara doing the stme for the 
take of wealth, kingdom and renown. 

The awiikeiiing ceremony is followed by the 
Adhibasa or the rites of honouring by presentation of 
perfumeries, garlands, &c. The articles that have 
to be exhibited for the purpose are twentyone in 
number, and as the presentation of each must be 
accompanied by the recitation of a Vedic formula, 
the whole ceremony requires a long time. 

It may not be out of place to mention here 
that the Vedic mantras prescribed for such occasions 
are generally inappropriate and irrelevant. For 
instance, in the formula for presetning a clod 
of earth, there occurs the word Mahi, which 
though it ordinarily means earth, is, in that particular 
passage, used as an adjective equivalent to the word 
Mahat of modern Sanskrit. Again, in the formula 
for presenting rice there occurs the word Dhana which 
means fried barley, and not rice. In fact, in the ma- 
jority of cases where Vedic njantras are used in con- 
nection with sacrificial operations, they are prescribed 
without the slightest regard to their true meaning. 
As every act involved in a religious rite must 
be accompanied by a Vedic formula, the authors 
of the ritualistic works are very often obliged 
to prescribe mantras that have no bearing on 
the subject. If a verse is found containing a single 
word having some resemblance to the name of any 
material or operation involved in a particular rite, 
the ritualistic author would prescribe its recitation in 
connection with that rite, without troubling himself 
in the least as to its appropriateness. Professor 
Wilson was somehow enabled to find out the 
fact that the Vedic mantras recited at the burn- 
ing of a widow on the funeral pyre of her hus- 
band are not in accordance with original texts. The 
truth is that there is the same or even greater in- 
appropriateness in almost all the Vedic mantras adopt- 
ed for religious rites. 

The ceremonies of the first day of the main Puja 
commence with what is called the Admission of the 
Nine leaves. These are of the following plants : 

I. PlRTitain. a. Arum. 3. Turmeric. 4. Jayanti. 5. Wood 
apple. 6. Pomegranate. 7. Asoka. 8. Man Kachu. 9. Rice. 

All these, excepting the twig of wood apple, 
are procured beforehand, aud kept, on the morn- 
ing of the first main Puja, among the other re- 
quisities for worship, iu front of the goddess, 
'i'he priest commences his operations hy first of all 
marching to the foot of a wood-apple tree. After 
solemnly worshipping it, he asks it for a twig with 
fruit which is severd from the trunk by means of a 
knife. Coming back to the Puja hall, he bathes 
each of the nine leaves reciting the while a Vedic 
text. That process, a very long one, over, 
the nine leaves are lied together, and the bundle, 
wrapped in a new cK ih in such a manner as to 
look like a recently married girl, is placed to the 
right of the image. Popularly it is regarded as re- 
presenting the wife of Ganeslia, the elephant-headed 
son of Durga. But, according to the ritualistic 
authorities, it represents the goddess Durga herself. 

Then follows the worship of the image which is 
begun by certain acts which are supposed to 
give eyesight and life to it. The other gods 
and goddesses surrounding the Durga are then 
treated in the same manner, and when the figures 
are all animated with life, then follow some operations 
which are meant to prevent ghosts from interfer- 
ring with the, warship. A dish of powered black 


kidney beans soaked in sour milk is offered to the 
tenants of the lower regions to keep them in 
good humour. The next item in the morning’s pro- 
gramme i.s the bathing of the goddess. The acfual 
washing of an unbaked clay image with it.s colouring 
materials being impossible, the deity is made to per- 
form her morning ablution in an emblematic manner. 
A highly polished inelatic plate, called Darpan or 
mirror, is placed on a basin of hot water in front of 
the idol and the bathing is supposed to be 
caused by pouring water and other liquids on that 
plate. The pouring of each kind of liquid is ac- 
companied by the recitation of .some texts, and 
the operation takes up a considerable part of the 
priest’s time. After some other minor ceremonies, 
follows the Dhayana or the recitation of some texts 
that describe the outward appearance of the deity. 
The following is the purport of those texts : 

WitK braided locks, and wicb tbe moot/s crescent as head 
ornament ^ with three eyes and with face like the Full moon \ 
her complexion being like the bud of the Atasi dower ; of 
great renown and with line eyes ;in the first bloom of youth and 
decorated with every ornament, with fine teeth and heaving 
bosom ; killer of the monster in the shape of a buffaloe ; 
with a trident, a sword, a discus and an arrow rn the tight hands ; 
with a club, a bow, a noose, an elephant driver’s crook and an axe on 
her left hands ; at her loot a decapitated buffaloe from which emerges 
a monster with sword in hand and with his breast pierced by a 
javelin, with fiery eyes and of truculent aspect, held as a captive 
by the deity by means of a noose of snakes ; the right foot of the 
deity on the back of a lion vomitting Wood ; the toe of her left foot 
on the monster ; of pleasant looks and capable of conferring any 
favour that is asked ; destroyer of hostile troops, humiltator of the 
demons and fiends ; the adored of the gods. 

The recitation of the above is followed by the 
placing of a couch shell oil a tripod, and by the con- 
secration of the water poured into it. The process 
U very complicated, and each step is accompanied 
by a mantra and some mystic signs that to persons 
not gifted with the powers of Mrs. Besant n>ust appear 
to be quite unmeaning. When the coivsecration of 
the water in the conch shell is complete, it is sprinkled 
on the body of the priest and on the materials for the 
Puja. Then, according to the ritualistic works that 
are usually regarded as authoritative, follows the 
worship of Ganesha and of the protector of the 
people together with that of the nine planets, though, 
according to the evidence of one of the experts recent- 
ly examined in a sensational defamation case, the 
elephant-headed son of Siva and Durga is nowhere 
worshiped by the people of this country. The priest 
then takes up a wood apple leaf and, joining the palms 
of his hands, proceeds to address a supplication to 
Durga asking her to animate the image and the nine 
leaves with her presence. The invitation being made 
and the formula for contemplation being recited again, 
there follows the offering of sixteen article^ in gold and 
silver ornaments, the presentation of which forms the 
essential of every Puja. Then is sent up a prayer to 
the following effect : — 

A killer of the monster buffaloe, I bow to thee. Give me long 
life, health, victory. O terrible Goddess ! surrounded by most terri- 
ble demons, thou spreadese joy around thee. O ! give me good 
looks, form and good fortune. Give me male progersy, wealth and 
everything else that I may have a longing for, Scc» 

We cannot carry our analysis farther in this 
article. One of the prominent features of the 
Puja is the sacrihee of buffaloes and goats. The 
prugrainme U a terrible one, and happily the 
practice is gradually becoming obsolete. A su- 
perstitious belief has gained ground that if the 
head of the animal offered in sacrifice is not se- 
vered at one stroke, then the family must 1^ prepar- 
ed for a great calamity within the year following. This 
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^Itelief ^ has done more than anything else to soft- 
en tlje spirit of savage blood-thirstiness displayed 
by Hindu youths formerly in connection with 
the sacrifices offered to Durga and Kali. In- 
stead of sacrificing any living creatures before these 
goddesses, niany Hindus now seek to propitiate their 
grim deities by additional offering of fruit and 
sweetmeat. 

The programme of the Puja on the .second and the 
third days is. generally speaking, the same as on the 
first day. On the second day, there is an additional 
service at the moment wlien the moon passes from the 
eighth to tlie nintli part of her daily course in the 
ecliptic. The determination of this point of time 
gave rise to a serious controversy recently. How- 
ever, as usual, nothing was concluded in the 
conclusion. 

On the last day of the Puja, the idol is taken out 
of the chapel and thrown into some river or 
tank in the neighbourhood. From morning to 
evening, several auspicious omens are presimted 
before the head of the family by his dependent , 
One of them is the causing of a bird called nil- 
kantha to fly before him. In the evening there 
takes place a ceremony which makes life for the 
tiine being very sweet, indeed! Friends and re- 
lations meet together, and salute and embrace 
each other with every mark of love and affection. 
All strifes and animosities are forgotten, and earth 
seems a paradise. 


THE LATE MR. MANOMOHAN GHOSE. 

Little did we dream that when, on the morning of 
,the 17th of October, in our last number, we spoke 
of Mr. Manomohan Ghose and his two pamphlets 
on the separation of judicial and executive power in 
India, he would, the same afternoon, leave us for 
good, his task undone. At 10 45 in the morning, he 
was at his bath, whers he was struck down by apo- 
plexy and between the disease and heroic allopathic 
treatment, he, in 4 hours, ceased to breathe. One 
of the medical attendants and a friend of the de- 
ceased’s who was first called in, reports : 

[ foiiiui him lying on a couch sei/.ing the right hand by 
the Icfr. At bight of mo he exclaimed quite distinctly, “ Oh ! 
J-n, vvlut I feared all along has come to pass. See, [ am para- 
IvAed ; iny life is cini)itccrcd.” 1 saw and handled his right arm 
an I Ics^ which vv;rc quite m )tionlc8s, pinched the skin but no 
sens.! r ton was felt, but they possessed normal heat. There was an 
an<ious look aimiic his face and he frequently tried to mtin- 
tiin an erect posture on the couch but failed and tossed on i 
this side and that. Presently, Dr. Girindra Nath Chatterje and 
then the Civil Surgeon came in. We put him flat on the bed 
wit’i head raised on pillows, and the room was darkened. A little 
branily in a tumbler of soda water was given by the Civil Sur- 
geon and the patient took about one-third of it. At this time his 
face became a little dusky and blank, and his words were not so 
distinct. The tongue was bent on the right side. He rapidly 
^rew worse, the senses became duller, and he breathed by 
the mouth with a blowing sound. Afterwards spasms super- 
vened, his jaws were clenched, he vomited zor 3 times, his breach- 
ing became more and more stertorous and the pulse began to fail. 
Tile spasms then extended all over the bodv an i even the paralyzed 
limbs became stiff and crossed over the other side. The pupils 
which were contracted at the start now dilated. He was evident- 
ly dying. No medicine could be given by the mouth as the jaws 
were fixed. Ice-bag was constantly put on the head and latterly 
some mustard plasters were put on the calves, forearms and nape of 
the neck. Ether was injected subcutaneously but all to tioefl^cct. 

Apoplexy is believed to be caused by three 
different conditions, i. Sudden cerebral lesion, 
such as hsernorrhage or vascular obstruction, as 
embolism (obstruction in the minute arteries by a 
very small clot). 2. Influence upon the brain of 
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a poison circulating in the blood as in uraemia, alcohol 
(from drunkenness), opium, etc. 3. Sudden shock or 
other impression arresting the cerebral function.s, 
but causing no visible alteration. 

The symptoms in the three varieties are quite dis- 
tinct to be confounded. Mr. Ghose was evidently 
the subject of the first kind He had paralysis of 
the right side, consequently, in the present know- 
ledge of physiology, the lesion was in the left 
brain. There was either a haemorrhagic or embolic 
obstruction. The treatment by stimulants was, 
to our thinking, particularly injudicious. ' Taking 
the attack to be of the haemorrhagic variety, the 
discharge of blood would be greater after 
stimulants. If of embolic origin, the exudation 
in the neighbourhood of the obstructed area would 
be quickened by exhilarating medicines. The rapid 
progress of the malady suggests the remark. When 
the first doctor called, the patient was able to speak. 
Immediately after drinking .soda and brandy, he 
visibly declined. Stimulants intended for rousing the 
patient, only hastened the sleep that knows no break- 
ing. With the spreading pressure of haemorrhagic 
exudation he grew every moment worse. The treat- 
ment was apparently confined to stimulants. No 
anti-haemorrhagic medicines seem to have been 
prescribed. The immediate evil effect of brandy 
on the patient should have deterred the medical 
attendants from pushing their favourite alcohol and 
its derivatives to extremes. 

The late Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Benson, 
had a stroke of an apoplectic nature which was believ- 
ed to be due to heart-failure, not to rupture of any 
blood-vessel of the brain. In his case, stimulants 
were properly administered to force the failing 
organ to act. 

It is too late to discuss the treatment. We are 
left to only lament the death. When Mr, Ghose 
expired, the scene at the house, says a report, “ was 
heart-rending. The old mo her, the devoted wife, 
the loving daughters, all were loudly bewailing the 
terrible fate that had overiaken them. The outer 
apartments were crowded with people of all sorts. 
Unfortunately, not a single male relation was pre- 
sent.” All the members that were present were too 
much occupied with fresh grief to think of the disposal 
of the bedy of the departed. One of the assembled 
I friends now put the question — What was to be. 
done with the corpse, was it to be buried or burnt? 
No such doubt would have been expressed if Mr. 
Ghos'i’s wishes were known. He had wanted to 
make his will after the stroke, but both his physical 
and mental powers that he then possessed were not 
sufficient for the effort. It was a ticklish question 
and hard to answer. None would take upon 

himself the responsibility. There was, however, 

no time to lose, if the body were to be dispo.sed of 
after the Hindu fiishion. Evidently, none of the 
friends was for burial, for, when the questioner 
first voted for cremation, all agreed to it. The old 
mother who had not been to Europe, consenting and 
none of the family objecting, the corpse was 
carried on the shoulders of Brahmans and Kyasthas, 
who volunteered their services, to the banks 
of the Jalanghi, and thence de.spatched by boat 
to Navadwip to be reduced to ashes on the banks 
of the holy Ganges. 

This is a convincing proof of the high popularity 
of the departed in his native town of Krishnaghur, 

We have no space this week for the career of the 
deceased which bad points of public interest. Mr, 
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Ghose had an uphill-work in life and he lived to 
make it successful. But it ended without attaining 
full glory. 


EDUCATION OF MAHOMEDANS. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir, -'I htve, with an etithusiaim of a zealously patriotic mind, 
watched with keen interest the discussion on the subject of Maho- 
medan education. At last an opportunity has lent itself when 
I can give vent to my feelings. The time has now come when, 
talcing up the thread of the narrative as it were, I appeal to the 
Mahomedan community to minutely notice the remarks I have 
to make, based as they are on the principles of highest morality 
and highly beneficent objects. 

The transcendentally philosophical articles on the subject have 
but little tendency for adoption of any practical measures for 
the benefit of the community. Bandying words will not do for 
us. The sturdy attack of the one and unrelenting and unmer- 
ciful repulses of the other, can little help us in battling with 
such a formidable enemy as the retrogressive tendencies of our 
community. Those that have beaten the drum of inconsistency, 
with an underlying tendency of sinistec motives of selfish in- 
terest, have done nothing but made personal attacks, while 
the laudable object in view is left in perfect obscurity. [ shall, 
therefore, try to expose the fundamental defect of our com- 
munity, which has kept us back from progressing favourably 
with the hourhand of time. 

We should, first of all, leaving the more advanced question of 
inheritance and law with the legists, look to the scholastic educa- 
tion of our boys. For no law of the land can make a nation 
develope its educational capacities ; no legal infiuence, however 
great, can force a nation to a moral sense of duty, since its 
effect in the former is a lefthanded one and in the latter it 
has a diametrically opposite tendency, inasmuch as law keeps many 
things out of its scope, for instance, piety to God, bounty to 
the poor, forgiveness of injuries, education of children and 
gratitude to benefactors. 

( am one of those who consider government as a practical art 
giving rise to no question but those of means and an end. And 
regarding it in the words of J. S. Mill, I may say ** it is wholly an 
affair of invention and contrivance. Being made by man it is 

assumed, that man has the choice’* either to make it or not, and 
how or on what pattern make it. And law, like government, is 

as much under human control. Thus, we ought not to allow 

law to cyranically influence our moral and intellectual career (if it 
does at all) but that we should prove ourselves worthy of making 
it. It is the law of honour, the moral sense of duty, the obe- 
dience to our parents, that constitute a happy home. It is 

these that aid the Intellectual development of a community and 
not law with its brute force. 

Having now disposed of the question of law, I come to a 
very grave point, that is the accusation made against our commu- 
nity for not making a headway towards intellectual progress. In 
my opinion, the energy of those who have been rushing to print is 
misdirected. They blame the youths for not being able to compete 
with the boys of other advanced nations. But, have they grappled 
with the question of primary education of these boys ? Have they at 
ill studied the real cause of their degeneracy } Ic is not that we are 
in want of money, or that our law is less binding chan that of other 
nations ; the cause is the murky education of our boys. The 
academical instructions which our boys receive ate much inferior 
to the high education given at schools and colleges of ocher 
nations. And it is really a wonder that inspite of this there are 
men amongst ui to whom we can look to for guidance. We 
would have been a servile nation and extinct intellectually 
had it not been for colleges like the Alighur. But they are so 
few and far between that they can hardly provide for the want 
of us all. It is a matter of deep regret that we find but few colt 
leges with the same reputation. Above all, it is a deplorable 
fact to note that Bengal, with all the advantages of a social, in- 
tellectual and political life, can boast of none. Those colleges 
chat we have are but institutions to lay the foundation of basest 
morality, with perhaps a little better education and culture. 

A college like Sc. Xavier’s stands first in my esetmatton, on ac- 
count of its perfect discipline and strict rules. Masters arid boys 
are well aware of the advisability of carrying out the strict Injunc- 
tions prescribed for them on entering the college. The concerns 
of education, the interests of youth, occupy the attencioii of the 
tutors who are assiduous and vigilant in their duties. Now 
none of our schools or colleges, either private or under the control 
of Government, is worthy of being mentioned here. 

It is only those who have seen actual life at our schools and 
colleges, chat can judge of the disobedience of our boys, the lifeless 
interest of the tutors and absence of proper supervision. Hovrever, 
the real cause of the decadence of Islamic civilization ii to be 


ascribed not to want of wealth or any defect in the social 
laws, but the want of good and sound education of our boys,, 
and partially to the canker, as the Moslem Chronicle” tersely 
said, of the lifelessness and inaction that is crushing the life blood 
out of our society. 

A word or two with regard to the poor condemned Maul vis, 
Olemas and their Futwss, 

The demoralizing eflFectof civilization has slowly but surely been 
casting such an ill-fated eflfecc on us that we might easily have 
been convicted as the citizens of Sabaris or Daphne, had it not been 
for the unbending piety and persevering opposition of our strictly 
religious Maul vis, Ic is the binding laws of our religion that have 
kept us afloat with tolerable integrity within such a treacherou* 
sphere. 

Having once referred to the moral education of our boys, I 
believe the following will not be out of place. That all the Mae 
homedan schools and colleges should, like St. Xavier’s, enforce tlh- 
ceaching of our scriptures. By scriptures I mean the principet 
caught by our Al-koran, the rules laid down of piety, justice, 
benevolence and purity, &c. This should not be looked upon 
as secondary education, but that it should be regarded as the 
basis of all education and culture. Examinations, monthly, fort- 
nightly or even weekly, should be made to ascertain the pro- 
gress of the boys. 

The principle of religious education is in conformity with the 
principles of all noteworthy schools, collef(es and universities, either 
here or abroad. 

S. A. A. Asohur. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 

October s. 

Great Britain. The Royel and Imperiil pirty at Balmoral breaka 
up comiorrow. A European interest has been excited in the family 
gathering of the two greatest potentates in the world. Its in- 
fluence on great current questions can be only of an indirect 
character, as our constitutional monarch can act through only 
her responsible ministers. The Emperor has apparently 
enjoyed his stay at Queen Victoria’s Highland home. The 
night of his arrival the scene must have been very grand, with 
numerous bonfires on the surrounding hills, while Her Majesty’s 
Highland retainers met the .Czar and Czarina at the entrance to 
the avenue of Balmoral and elcorted the Imperial pair with light- 
ed torches. The Czar appears to have thoroughly appreciate^ 
the sport provided for him in the shape of deer-drives in the sur- 
rounding forests. Last Sunday the little parish church of Crathie 
witnessed the unique spectacle of the Head of the Greek Church 
worshipping with the Head of the Presbyterian Church of Scotland. 
The very simplicity of the somewhat austere service and ritual 
of the Church of Scotland must have been in striking conirtst 
to the gorgeous ceremonial of the Greek Church. To-morrow 
evening, after dinner, the Czar and Czarina take leave of their 
illustrious relatives, and, travelling all night, are timed to reach 
Portsmouth on Sunday evening, where they will be reedved by 
the Prince of Wales, and early on Monday morning they sail in 
their yacht for Cherbourg, where they will be met by the President 
of the French Republic and escorted by him and his ministers to 
Paris, The marked change in the tone of the Russian press to- 
wards this country is no doubt one result of the visit to Balmoral. 
5 p. M. The following startling telegram appeared in this morn- 
ing’s “ Daily Mail” from its Vienna Correspondent : 

I am glad to be able to announce that the Powers have agreed 
upon a pacific settlement of the Eastern Question. 

It would be premature, and perhaps unwise, to state the details, 
but it it permissible CO say that the settlement is honourable to all 
parties, and that ample guarantees hive been taken for the future 
security of the Sultan's Armenian subjects.” 

(Jp to this hour 1 have failed to have it verifiedTTt does not 
appear in any other paper of authority, but the fifth edition of the 
** St. James’s Gazette” contains the following : 

** This statement (of the Dail) Mai^ is confirmed by England^ 
which says ic has good reason for believing chat a very import- 
ant agreement has been arrived at between the Great Powers, 
and that all danger of a European war has, for the present, 
passed away. The interviews between the Czar and Lord Salis- 
bury at Balmoral have borne good fruit, and all outstanding^ 
questions between England and Russia have been peacefully 
adjusted. 

Rons, Oct. 1 .— According to the ItaUa^ General Ferrero, Italian 
Ambassador to Great Britain, who is at present in Rome, wil be 
charged with a mission to the British Government regarding the 
Eastern Question.— Jtre/rr.” 

If eventually confirmed it may be no ordinaray trlamfsh for Lord 
Salisbury’s diplomacy and a striking answer to the agitatori whom 
I have not spared. 

A denial has been received at the India Office of the state- 
ment of the ** Times ” Bombay correspondent relative to the out- 
break of bubonic fever. 
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AfcThc Prince of Walci had yesterday the pleasure of seeing his 
horse Persimmon win its third great race, the jockey Club Stakes 
at Newmarket, carrying with them a purse of 10,000 sovereigns. 
Lord Salisbury on leaving Balmoral paid a brief visit to his nephew 
Mr. Arthur Balfour at his ancestral home in Edaddingtonshire, and 
is, 1 believe, to-day, settled for the winter at Hatfield. Mr. 
Chamberlain is, according to rumour, within a few hours of Liver- 
pool on board the “Germanic,’* his departure from New Vork 
having been concealed on account of the discovery of a Fenian 
plot to assassinate him. The First Lord of the Admiralty is hurrying 
home from Biarritz and soon the members of the inner Cabinet 
will be in earnest conclave. 

Yesterday all interested in India must have read with painful 
anxiety the “Times” telegram from Simla dated Wednesday, 
stating that there is no doubt that widespread scarcity is probable 
in the Punjab and certain districts of the North-West Provinces. 
Then there is the startling news of an outbreak of bubonic fever in 
Bombay, the details of which arc looked for with anxiety by the 
medical schools here. 

Prince Ranjitjinghji, The Cambridge dinner to this celebrated 
cricketer was a great success. The Prince’s health was proposed by 
Dr. Butler, the eminent master of Trinity, and I think the response 
made by the Prince will be hailed with no ordinary satisfaction by 
the natives of every province in India. 

Armenian Agitation, This is still being carried on by the screech- 
ing and bellowing clerics the Emperor William has described as 
“ monstrosities.” It was initiated, as I told yon some weeks ago, 
by the congregational clergyman Dr. Rogers. Not to be outdone, 
another clergyman of the same denomination — Dr. Horton — gave 
utterance to some columns of declamatory trash, and next week we 
arc promised a further explosion of the “Nonconformist conscience,” 
when those notorious windbags. Dr. Parker and Price Hughes, are 
to see who can screech the loudest. In my last letter I had 
time to refer briefly to Mr. Gladstone’s speech at Liverpool on 
Thursday of last week. As a piece of rhetoric it was a marvellous 
effort for the aged politician, but the proportion of statesmanship 
was about one grain to the ton of wordy eloquence. The two 
Gladstonian morning papers that act as his hacks and henchmen, 
went wild over it, reminding one of the historic occasion when the 
populace cried out “ ^tis the voice of a god and not of a man.” 
The bulk of the continental press has condemned the speech 
with almost brutal animosity. The “ Daily Chronicle” has, how- 
ever, met with one sympathiser who has the insolent temerity to 
^pat Mr. Gladstone on the back. I refer to the notorious 
Rochefort. 

France* M. Hanotaux, the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
will have his hands full immediately after the visit of the Czar. It 
is rumoured that the work at Madagascar has to be all done over 
again and that an expeditionary force of some 12,000 men will 
have to be sent to endeavour to restore order out of the present 
chaos. Meanwhile, M. Meline’s government has to place to its credit 
the settlement with Italy of the vexed Tunis question. It is too 
early to judge what the Italian people will think of what they call 
the Marquis Rudini’s “surrender.” Opinion here seems to be that 
the settlement, while undoubtedly a triumph to France, may prove 
•at the same time of ultimate benefit to Italy. 

Egypt. You will see it has been determined, for the present at 
all events, to make DongoU our farthest point. The forward 
movement to ICartourn has to be kept in abeyance for financial and 
other reasons. Meanwhile, the Sirdar is taking every care to make 
his present position unassailable. 

Eooks^ etc. Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s new novel, “ Sir George 
Treestdy,” has, to judge from Mudie’s requirements, already 
secured a position for itself. Two thousand live hundred copies 
are subscribed for, but the demand is so great that a further $00 
or 1,000 have to be securcti. Mr. J. M. Barrie is about to leave 
for America, and, after having arranged for the production of his 
new comedy-drama, the “ Marriage Feast,” intends going on to 
Canada. Many will be sorry to hear that Mr. George du 
Maurier * is seriously ill and his life hangs by a thread. Messrs. 
Blackwood and Sons have just brought out Sir Theodore Martin’s 
iraiiblation in blank verse of the first six books of Virgil’s “ iEncid. 

I notice too, your countryman Mr. Rama Krishna is about to bring 
out a new volume entitled “ Talcs from Ind.” Lady Henry 
Somerset and Mrs. Ormiston Chant are about to start an institu- 
tion for giving oratorical instruction on the following lines : 

“ Instruction will be given by competent teachers upon the follow- 
ing subjects The necessary preparation for public speaking, the 
choice of subjects, the best attitude of mind of the speaker towards 
her work, the management of the voice, gestures, dress, hygienic 
rules to be observed, the necessary tact, how to co operate with 
ocher speakers, how to meet any emergencies that may arise, length 
of speeches, &c.” 

• There it a led itory told of Mr. du Meurier : The other dty 

in eonverution with « friend, he laid, “ f cannot ch***’ “P» * 

been too successful. Success has ruined me at last. 


October 9. 

Great Britain. The news in the morning papers yesterday con- 
veying the intelligence of Lord Rosebery’s resignation of the 
leadership of the Radical party, was of a very startling character, 
and eclipsed, for the time, the marvellous doings in Paris over the 
visit of the Emperor of Russia. 

However much one may differ from Lord Rosebery politically, 
he is essentially a gentleman, a much higher title to respect than 
that of being a nobleman. I use the term in the sense you will 
find given to it by the American Wesbter in his celebrated dic- 
tionary : “A man of good breeding, politeness, and civil manners 
as distinguished from the vulgar and clownish.” That is all true 
of Lord Rosebery. How can such a man lead a section of the 
party headed by Laboiicherc, Dilkc and Dalziell ? Poor Lord 
Rosebery has from tlic first been in a false position. During the 
life of our gracious and beloved Sovereign lady, the truth will not 
be known, as to Lord Rosebery’s succession to the premiership 
vacated by Mr. Gladstone. No doubt, he had won the Derby 
and was determined to be, for a longer or shorter period, Prime 
Minister of England. No man knows his Shakespeare better than 
Lord Rosebery. He should have remembered what our great im- 
mortal said of “ vaulting ambition which o’erleaps itself,” and 
better would it have been to-day had he acted on the grand advice 
given in Scene II of Act Ilf, in King Henry VIII : — 

“ Fling away ambition : 

By that sin fell the angels.” 

Lord Rosebery’s resignation means the annihilation of the 
Radical party. Hence its profound importance. The heir of the' 
Planiagencts, as Sir W. Harcourt proudly calls himself, may 
be the nominal leader, but, as a party, it is now defunct. Since 
1886, when Mr. Gladstone, at the instigation of his son Her- 
bert, went in for Irish Home Rule, without consulting his col- 
leagues, the doom of the Radical party was sealed. Poor wretched 
“ tetscc flics,” like the Editors of the “ Chronicle,” “ Star” and 
“Sun,” have, for the moment, triumphed. No man with any 
self-respect cares for a moment for the judgment of the first, the 
Cambridge professor and Irish adventurer, who manipulates the 
other two. I say nothing of the Editor of “Truth.” Every one 
who is behind the scenes, knows how contemptible his action, as 
against Lord Rosebery, has been. Henry Labouchere has a very 
high opinion of himself, but if you wish to know his real character, 
yon have only to go into the city. He and Dilkc, with Phillip 
Stanhope thrown in, will make, with the assistance of Welsh and 
Scotch bores, a most coiueraptiblc party below the gangway on the 
Opposition side of the House of Commons. The great Plantagenet 
may be able to control them, but it must not be forgotten that the 
quondam “ Historicus” of the “Times” has no political ballast. 
Speaking for myself, I may say this, that some ten years ago, I wrote 
to one of our leading papers, I would never accept Sir W, Harcourt 
as a leader. I am old enough to remember how he flirted with 
Mr. Disraeli, and how he insulted Mr. Gladstone in the famous 
session of 1874. I myself was a member of the Liberal party 
down to 1886. Mr. Gladstone expelled all those who in that 
year — so disastrous of the fortunes of the party — preferred to 
follow the illustrious [olin Bright, Lord Palmerston had always 
predicted that Mr. Gladstone would ruin the Liberal party, and 
to-day he must be a proud man. His sycophancy to the 
“Chronicle,” “Star” and “Sun” has made an end of the 
party he once had led to such immemorial issues. But the 
plain common sense of the working classes of England treat 
with scorn the teaching of your Massinghams, Smarts and 
O’Connors. Yet, all the while, they think that they are guiding 
public opinion ! 

I notice in the “Times” an account of what is impudently 
termed the “great national ” meeting at Dr. Parker’s conventicle, 
the City Temple. Price Hughes was in the chair, ancl surpassed 
his usual flow of truculent insolence. Dr. Parker and Dr. Clifford 
followed suit. But what astonishes me, I will not say pains me, 
is the appearance on the same platform of a man of very different 
calibre, Principal Dykes of the English Presbyterian College. It 
is not because of his position as the Head of the College, Principal 
Dykes holds a high and distinctive position, because I understand 
ilie students at this great college number the colossal number 
of sixteen, the Principal’s share of earnest students being some- 
thing like 6 decimal. But Dr. Dykes is a man in an entirely 
different category from Htighes, Parker and Clifford. These three 
last arc the gods of the counter jumpers and servant girls of 
London. Dr. Dykes was as.sistant in Edinburgh to the celebrated 
Dr. Candlish, I believe he might have been the senior Minister 
of Free St George’s Edinburgh, the proudest living in the Free 
Church of Scotland. Why he surrendered it, I do not know. He 
U the equal, if not the superior, of the present incumbent, a won- 
derful combination, the friend of John Bunyan and Cardinal 
Newman. However, there it is. Dr. Dykes appeared on the plat- 
form with these loud voiced “sons of thunder” and, having 
consented to lower himself to their level, he must accept the 
criticism passed upon them. I know nothing in our recent history 
to compare with the cruelty the “ Nonconformist conscience ” has 
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poured upon Lord Salisbury. Ai Mr. Richards says in the letter I 
quote above, “ it is criminal.” 

It is worthy of note that Dr. Rogers was not at the “ national” de- 
monstration. It is understood he and Dr. Parker have not been 
on speaking terms since the celebrated controversy in the Con- 
gregational Union, on Rogers condemning it, and 

insolently attacking Dr. Dykes as a plagiarist, in which there was 
not a word of truth. Dr. Parker much to his honour, condemned 
plagiarism and the plagiarist, but the “Nonconformist conscience” 
was against him, Rogers triumphed and the plagiarist obtained 
the post of honour and, no doubt, what he prized much more, the 
best paid office in the body that has the honour to claim him. 

I wonder what these clerical demagogues would say to Lord 
Salisbury if he proposed to dictate to them how they should con- 
struct their weekly sermons. No doubt. Lord Salisbury could, if 
he pleased, produce afar better sermon than any one of them, or 
all of them put together. But for mysalf I ask a practical question. 
As a young man I would have held my own with any one of them 
in Latin or Greek. Hebrew I never knew and never want to know, 
so I give them a present of that, and therefore in these archaic 
languages I give them the pas, but who are they to dictate to me 
in questions of secular politics I am not only their equal but 
better equipped to form a judgment on purely secular questions 
than they arc. But because they are called “reverend” they 
arrogate to themselves the right to dictate to the illiterate laity, 
how they shall deal with social and Secular questions. I envy 
your countrymen who think for themselves, and I, asking no 
, more than the privileges enjoyed by the Hindu and Mahomedan 
subjects of our gracious sovereign, claim the right to judge for 
myself on this question of the Armenians and to hold in contempt 
those windbag clerics who are far less competent to form a 
judgment. 

The Lord Chief Justice oj England and bis visit to America, I 
have purposely refrained from saying anything about this. There 
is no doubt, to himself personally, it has been a great triumph. 
From the date of his first appearance in his famous lecture on 
arbitration, down to his visit as a guest of the Governor-General 
of Canada, and his final reception at the Roman Catholic con- 
versazione at New York, the visit has been one of great personal 
distinction, barring the unfortunate experience at Mr. Bryan*s meet- 
ing at Tammany Hall. I do not lay any particular value on the 
hospitality shown him by Lord Aberdeen. This very weak grand- 
son of the unfortunate Premier whose hesitancy and vacillation led 
us into the Crimean War, always reminds me of Thomas Carlyle's 
caustic remark about his friend the late Lord Houghton. The Chel- 
sea sage said, “ My friend Monckton Milnes would ask the Lord Jesus 
Christ to breakfast were He to appear in London.” So Lord and 
Lady Aberdeen one day entertain a gaseous Professor of a Free 
Church College, on another an eminent Roman Catholic lawyer 
whose tastes and sympathies are not with the narrow, hide-bound 
ideas of Haddo House but rather with Newmarket and the 
tables devoted to whist and picquet. I cannot say the present Lord 
Chief Justice of England commands my respect any more than 
his maudlin predecessor. He was at the bar, inspire of his intel- 
lectual superiority which every one allows, pre-eminently a “bully,” 
and it did not matter to him, I am sorry to say, whether his victim 
was a man or a woman, and his peculiar style of terrorizing witnesses 
was painfully manifest in his treatment of the jury in the historic 
taial of Jameson and his comrades. Never again will English gentle- 
men serving as special jurors, allow themselves to be browbeaten 
as they were on that occasion. Your older readers will understand 
me when I say, with far greater ability he is singularly cast in the 
mould of Sir Mordaunt Wells, so well known to Calcutta society 
as the “Mordaunt Lawson Swell Well” of the late W. H. Abbot's 
incisive verse. Lord Russell of Killowen is too old to conquer 
habits formed in a far different school than that in which he now 
occupies a foremost position, but his legal attainments no one will 
call in question. 

Books. The “ Clarendon Press” has brought out the first scries 
of his studies in Dante^ by Dr. Moore, Principal of St. Edmond 
Hall, Oxford. It is very highly reviewed. Dr. Moore writes ; 

“One advantage may perhaps be anticipated Irom the materials or 
statistics now for the first time collected and tabulated. They will, 
I hope, enable students to form a more complete idea than was be- 
fore possible of the encyclopedic character of Dante's learning and 
studies, and of the full extent and variety of the literary equipment 
which enabled him to compose works covering a wider range of 
subjects than perhaps any other writer, certainly any other very 
great writer, ever attempted. Our admiration is indefinitely in- 
creased when we remember the difficulties under which this sur- 
prising amount of learning was amassed ; when we reflect that it 
was in the days before the invention of printing, when books existed 
only in manuscript, and were consequently very rare and precious, 
and difficult of access ; when there were no helps for study in the 
way of notcs.and dictionaries, no conveniences for reference, such 
as divisions of chapters, sections, paragraphs ; above all, no in- 
dexes or concordances to help the fallible memory (though, happily, 
no doubt less fallibl; then in proportion to the reliance placed upon 


it) ; when, finally, we add to all this the consideration of the 
circumstances of Dante's own life, a turbulent, wandering, un- 
settled life, one of which we may truly say “ without were fightings, 
within were fears,” one intensely preoccupied with fierce political 
struggles and anxieties, when ‘politics' (if we may use so mis- 
leading a term) were a question of life and death to those who 
engaged in them, and defeat meant, as in Dante's own case, exile, 
confiscation, ruin. The varied and cxiensiye reading of which 
Dante's works give evidence would be admirable if it had been 
exhibited under the most favourable conditions of what we call 
‘learned leisure' and with the help of modern appliances, but under 
the circumstances in which Dante accomplished it it is nothing less 
than amazing. Nor are these considerations materially affected 
even when all allowance has been made for the occurrence of 
second-hand references and the occasional use of hand-books of 
extracts and quotations, or ‘ Florilegia,' on both of which matters 
we shall have a few words to say presently. 

As Mr. Eliot Norton has truly said, ‘ Dante was born a student, 
as he was born a poet, and had he never written a single poem, he 
would still have been famous as the most profound scholar of his 
times. Far as he surpassed his contemporaries in poetry, he was no 
less their superior in the depth and extent of his knowledge. 
Dante is a striking example of what Mr. A. J. Butler has well termed 
the ‘incredible diligence' of the Middle Ages. We marvel at 
this in our life of feverish haste, as we do at the infinite patience and 
leisure of Indian and Chinese craftsmen. The learning of Petrarch 
is also very remarkable, but the circumstances of his life 
much more favourable for its acquisition than those in which 
Dante lived.” 


STR0N& ENGLISH WORDR 

When a person says “ 1 suffered excruciahog pain,” he expresses 
a fact in the strongest words afforded by the English language. 1 «e 
word “excruciaiing” comes from crux^ across, and s'gnifies an inten- 
sity of agony comparable only to that endured by one who undergoes 
the barbarous punishment of crucifixion. Tnere are some diseases 
which, for a time, cause pain of this acute and formidable nature. 1 o 
find a relief for it, when possible, is at once the impulse of hunianity 
and the studious desire of science. Two brief examples may indica 
what success is attending the eff irt to both comfort and cure cases o 

this kind. « , u 

“ Nearly all my life,” writes an intelligent woman, I have 
the burden of wliai appeared to be incurable illness. 1 always teit 
heavy, weary, and tired. My. appetite was poor, and after • 

had a at my chesr ahd between the sbonlders. rrequen y 

the pain was so intense that I was impelled to lof)se my clothing anfl 
walk about the mom. My nerves were disordered and imprcssioie, 
and 1 was, consequently, easily disquieted and upset. My 
habitually bad, and I seemed none the belter for spending a 
bed. Eating but liitl** my strength waned of necessity, ana 1 came 
to be very weak. For a long time I got about feebly and wiin 

Aimust, 1887, I had an atli^ck of rheum »tic gout, which gave 
me the most hai rowing experience of my life. The complaint * 

usual course and refused to yield to the ordinary treatment, ruroug 
the p.irtml failure of the liver and kidu»*y5 dropsy set in and my U 
and feel became puff«.l and swollen. 1 suffered excruciating pain ana 
was confined to my bed for thirteen weeks. Remedies of every ues- 
cription were tried but to little purpose.” .... ^ »» 

“ My brother, visiting me one day, said ho had been cureo 01 
attack of dropsy by a medicine called Mother Seigel’s Synip. I gn 

bottle from Mr. Heweli, the Chemist, in Seven Sisters Road, and hi er 
taking it fell a itifle easier. 1 continued taking ir, and soon the pa 
and swelling abated. I could eat without pain or lucoiivenience, a a 
by a few weeks’ further use of the Syrup I was not only free 
local ailment, bill felt belter than I ever did in my life before, b nc 

then I have enjoyed coniiiuious good health, taking a dose a* 

Sciecl’s Syrup occasionally for some transient indisposition. Y 01 - 
at hbcriy to publish rnv letter. (Signed) (Mrs.) Elizabeth RoKe^i 42, 
Plevna Road, South Tottenham, London, September 13 th, 

“In Tanuary, 1892,” writes another, “ I had an attack of mflo , 
and confined to my bed hxeightun weeks '•fo'd \ 

I was very weak, and could get up no strength. 

forced down (having no appetite) gave rne „ent 

I was afraid to eat. I came to be exceedingly we ik and , 

attacks of dizziness. I was worn almost to a skeleton, ana 
th‘'Ueht I would recover. , , 

“ In June, 1892, Mr. Smith, a friend of ours, recommen^d ^ 
try Mother Seigel’s Syrup, which I at once procured of Mr. 8^ 
Coombs, the chemist in Huckoall. After taking it for only • ^ 

I felt greatly henefited. I could, eat better, and food agreed 
Continuing with the Syrup I grew stronger and lyonger, ^d soji 
even better than before I was attacked by the ( R,,,h 

to print thisjstatement if you wish March 

Halliday, 44, High Street, Hucknall Torkard, Nottingham, 

’^(me’nseVin may or may not indicate urgent danger “* ''*^*', **‘{* '* 
is hard to bear, and very exhausting just the same. In «•(!• of rne ^^ 
matic gout (Mrs. Rogers) the pain is cauied bjr a :,om,ch 

tissues, originally produced by the decomposition of food 
— indigastion or dyspepiiu. The seme poiion acting on the I f 
kidneys cremes the other symptoms mentioned. In the cew . 
Halliday the ailment was dyspepsia, which in the firat place iw 
tnfluenzH, and then remained to torment her. Svrup 

It is best and easiest to proven^ puin by using Mother Seigeli r 
immdiMly wbeo the slightest illneit appears. 
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George Chesney Memorial 
Committee. 


CHAIRMAN : 

General Sir Henry W. Norman. 

Mkmbhks : 

The Mjirqtiess of Lmsdowne, Field Mar- 
shal Lor<i RoDeris, Mr. George Allen, Colonel 
Sir J. AiUagh, Sir Steu/iri Bayley, Mi. 

William BIckwood, Sir Edward Braddon, Rev. 
A. G. Butler, Colonel Sir G. S, Claike, 
General Sir E. Collen, Sir Auckland C<dviii, 
Sir Jiiland Danvers, General C. H. Dickens, 
Sir Mortimer Durand, General Sir W. Siir- 
liuK Hamilton, Captain Hexi, R. N., Mr. A. 
P. Howell, Sir W. W. Hiintr*i, Lieiii-Geiil. 
McLeod Innes, General Sir Allen Johnson, 
Sir H. S. Kiii^, M. P., Mr. A. Liwience, 

Geneial Sir K. Low, Sir Alfied Ly.ill, General 
Sir O. Newmarch, Sir Andiew Srohle, Field 

Marshal Sir Liniorn Sininions, Field M.irshal 
Sii Donald .Stewart, Geneial R. Stiachey, 

Gciieial Sir A. Taylor, Mr. Meredith Town- 
send, Mr. W. C. Unwin, (general Sir George 
White and General Sir E. Williams. 


T INSEED COMPOUND," Trade Mark 
^ nf KAY’S COMPOUND ESSENCE 
OF LINSEED. 

T INSEED COMPOUND," a demulcent 
^ expectorant for Coughs, Colds, and 
Chest Coiiiplainis, 

T INUM CATHARTICUM PILL.S, diges- 
tive, cone«Mive, .ind agteeably aperient. 

TZAY’S CUE CEMENT.^Tips Billiard 
^ Cuesfiimly. “ Your Cement is the best 
I have ever used.*— JoHN Roberts (Cham- 
pion), 1866. 

^ LINX. — New while inorganic Cement, al- 
mo'.t hydraulic, ftir Pottery, Porcelain, 


^OAGULINE. — Transparent Cement, for 
^ all broken articles. Manufactory, Stock- 
port, Eogl.and. 


(CHESHIRE BIRD LIME.— For Mosqui- 
toes and noxious insects. In tin boxes. 
To spread on paper, twigs, twine. KaY BRO- 
THERS, Ltd, Str.ckpott, England. 


Drawing, a means o*-' E ducation. 


BY 


E. C. DOZEY. Art Teacher, 
Dove ton College^ Calcutta, 


S. DASSEX & CO., 

Manufacturers, Importers, Repairers and 
Tinier s of all sorts of Harnionitims, Organs and 
Pianos, &c., 30, Cniootollah Street, C ilciilta, 
import iiMterials direct from Englanrl and 
gii.irantee the best wnkiuanship and tiiiish ; 
are the express niannfacturers nf 

Saramati Flute : 

Box Harmoniums 3 octaves 3 stops, f set of 
reed, Rs. 35 ; 3 ort.ives, best quality, R^. 40 ; 
3 octaves 4 stops, 2 sets of reed, R'^. 75. 

Organs, Foliling H.irmoiiiuiiis, Table Har- 
moniums, &c., always ready for sale ; ordeis 
executed promptly. 


PudlisheU on the i6th September ^ iS\^j 
Price : 

Cash Rs. 5. Postage, Ans. 4. Per 

V. P. P. Rs. 5 Annas 6. Credit Rs. 6. 


AN INDIAN .JOURNALIST ; 

Life, Letters and Oorrespondence 

OF 

,Dr. SAM8HCT 0 MDOKSRISS, 

late Editor of “ Reis and Rayyet,^' 


Memorial 

TO THE LATE 

SIR GEORGE CHESNEY, k.c.b., r.e., m.p. 

A Meeting was held, 011 the 24th April, at the 
Royal United Seivice Institution, of some of 
the fiiends of ihe late Sit Geoige Chesney, tn 
consider the question of the commemoration 
nf his distinguished services as Soldier*, 
Administrator, Statesman, and Author. Gen- 
eral Sir Henry Norman presided, and was 
supported by Field Marshals Sir Lintorn 
Simmons and Sir Donald Stewait, and other 
friends of Sir George Chesney. To cairy out 
the object of the Meeting, a General 
Committee was formed, whicli included the 
gentlemen then present, and in addition, the 
Mtrquess of Lansdowne, Field Marshal Lord 
Roberts, General Sir George White, Sir 
Andiew Scoble, Sir Alfred Lyall, Sir H. S. 
King, Sir W. W. Hunter, Mi. Meredith 
Townsend, Geneial Rcliara Stiachey, Mi. 
William Blackwood, and others. 

The form the Memorial should take was left 
foi the future consideration of ilie Commiitee, 
as it would depend on ihe amount subserp .'d, 
l)ul llie siiggeslioiis leiioed lowaids a bust of 
Sn Geoige for the Inoia OflUce, .md .u metlal 
for valuable contiibiilioiis lo Military Lilera- 
liiie. It ivas lesolved to limit each bubbcrip- 
tioii to a maximum of tliiee guineas. 

.Subsci inf ions will lie iri.eived by Lieutenanl- 
Gene»al M< Lend Innes, 9, Lexliam G.iidcns, 
Cioinvvell Road, London, W. 


committee for INDIA: 

His Exey. (i-mMiil .So Cj»*oige White, 
V C, G. C. I. K., K. C. U, the HoiPble r.:ajoi- 
(i-iier.il S’r E. C'»llcii, K C. I K , Lieiitenanl- 
G“i»cial Sii W. .S. A L'u.kliiil, K. c B , K C. 

I., HiS Evey. Licinrnaiii-tjriieial Sir C. 
M iiisfield Clarke, K. C. B., Major-General J. 
Duncan, Major -Geneial G. K. L. .S. Sanfoid, 
<: B., c. S I., M ijor-Genei al G. de C. Million, 
c.B, Major-General A. R. Badrork, c. B., c. .s. i., 
*' ]•> igudiei-Geiieiai W. Nirholson, c. B., 
^'•niaiu J. Hext, C. I. E., R. N., Colonel 
W. S. S. Bissel^C I.K., K. E., Colonel T. Deane. 
• * 

Honoraty Seneraiy: 

Colonel 'r. Deane, 

.Simla. 


Subsci iptions will be received, in India, by 
Messrs. King, Kmg cV Co., Bombay; Mmsis. 
King, H iinilton & Co , CalciMta ; and by the 
Alliance Bank, Simla, and ns biaircbes at 
Calcutta, Cawnpoie, Agra, Ajrneie, Daijeelmg, 
Lalioif, Muiree, Miissuorie, Rawal Pindi and 
Uinballa. Subset iptions are limited to a 
maximum of Rs. 32 in India. 

By order of the Committee, 

T. Deane, Col.^ 

Huuy. Secy. 

Simla, 181I1 July, 1S96. 
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Part I— Freehand. 
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Favourably revietved by the Press 
throughout India, 

A Copy of the Reviews obtainable from the 
Author, 107, Cossipore Road. 



PumiT.T VnoiTABLi, PerfooUy HamleM 
Will ri'diioo from two to t)v9 — 
pounds per woekjActa on t ' 

food in the atomnrh, pjtj. 

▼fntlng its eonvorsion Into 
Put. huldbjrChoinists. Send 
stamp for pamphlet. 

^Botanic Medicine Co., 

‘8, Hew Oxford-stree^ 

London, W.C. 



Music for the Million ! 

BEEOHAM’S 

MUSIC POIITFOLIO. 

We bc^ to announce that a further 
supply of these has coinc to hand, and 
intending purchasers arc rccoinincndcd 
to apply 

W^'ithoiU any Delay 

as, owing to the rapidly increasing po- 
pularity of the collection it is [)robable 
that the stock will be promptly .sold off. 
The Portfolio, as already announced, 

contains 

240 of the most popular Songs and 
Airs of the day 

equally divided into S volumes and the 
price for the complete series is 
KE- 1-8. 

Postage and V.V.P. charges extra. 

This is below cost and not a tenth of 
the real value. Single volumes can no 
longer be supplied. 

APPLY TO 

G. ATHERTON & CO., 

3, New China Bazar-street, 

St>/c Agents for 

THOMAS BEEOHAM, St. Helens, 
Lancashire, 

PROPRIETOR OF 

BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


BV 

F. H. .SKRINE, I.C.S., 

(Collectnr nf Ciisloiii;, Calctitt.'i, now Offg. 
Commissioner, Chittagong Division.) 

Tlie Volume, uniform with M mkerjee’s 
7 ravels and Uoya^es in Bengal^ consists of 
more th.'iii 500 p<iges niid contains 
portrait ok the doctor. 

DEDICATION (To Sir W. W. Hunter.) 
his life story. 

CORRESPONDENCE OF DR. S. C. MOOKERJEE. 

Letters 

to, from Ardagh, Col. .Sir J.C., 

lo Atkinson the late Mr. E.F.T., C.S. 

to BdHetjee, Babn Jyoiish Chimder. 

from Baneijee, the ate Revd. Dr, K. M. 

to Bunerjee, Babti Sarodaprasad. 

from Bell, the late Major Evans. 

from Bhaddaur, Chief of. 

to Binaya Krislin.i, R.ija. 

lo Clirlii, Rii Bahadur Ananda. 

to Cli.iiterjee, Mr. K. M. 

fiom Clarke, Mi. s.R.j. 

from, to Coivm, .Sir Auckl.ind. 

to, from J.)iilTnrin and Ava, the M irquis of, 

from Evans, the Hou'bh Sir Gnffiili H.P. 

lo Gaoguli, Babu Kisart M-di.iii. 

to Gliusp, B.ibii N.ibo Kisseii. 

lo Ghosh, Bibo Kill Prosaiioa. 

lo (xi ali.'uii, Mr. W. 

fioiii (/iiffiu, .Sir Lepel. 

from (iuh.i, Balm S iroda Kant. 

to H.ill, Dr. Fitz Edwaid. 

from Hu 111 r, .Mr. Allan O. 

fn»in Himiri, .Sn W W. 


to 

Jenkins, Ml 

. Edvv.inl, 

lo 

Jung, the la 

tt* N iw.io Sir S 1 

to 

Kuighi, Ml 

. Paul. 

frool 

Knight, me 

' l.iie Mr. Robei t. 

from 

Lansdiiwiie. 

, the M.arquis of. 

to 

Law, Kuin i 

r Kiisiod.is. 

to 

Lyon, Mr. Peicy C. 

to 

M.ihomed, 

Muiilvi Syed. 

to 

Mallik, Ml 

. H. C. 

to 

Mai. Sion, M 

iss Ann. 


from Mehta, Mr. R D. 
to Mitra, the late Raja Dr. R i)'*ndr;il;il,'i 
to Mookerjee, late Rija Dakliiii.iraui m. 
ftom Moukeij^e, Mr. J. C 
from M’.Neil, Piofessor H. (San Fiaunsco) 
to, from Miirslndabad, the Nawab H.iUa- 
door of. 

from Nayaratna, M ihamahop idhy.i \I C. 

from Osborn, the late Colonei R ioeit D 

lo Rao, Ml. G. Venkata Aop.i. 

to Rio, tile late Sir T. M idii iv.i. 

to Rattigan, Sir William H 

from Rosebery, Earl of. 

to, from Roiiiledge, Mr.- Jame*,. 

from Rtibsell, .Sir VV. H. 

to Row, Mr. G Syamala. 

to Sastri, the Hoo’ble A. S ishiali. 

to Sinha, Babti Brahmaiianda. 

from Sircar, Dr. Maheiidralal. 

from Stanley, Lord, of Alderley. 

from, to Townsend, Mr. Meredith. 

to Undciwoou, Captain T. Q. 

to. from Vainbery, Piofes.or Armiuius. 
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to Vencatarainaniah, Mr. G. 
to Vizianagram, Maharaja of. 
to, from Wallace, Sir Donald Mackenzie, 
to Wood- Mason, the late Professor]. 

LETTERS(& telegrams) OF CONDOLENCE, from 

Abdus Subhan, Mouivi A. K. M. 

Ameer Hossein, Hon’ble Nawab Syed. 
Ardagh, Colonel Sir J C. 

Baneijee, Babu Manmathanath. 

Banerjee, Rat Bahadur, Shib Chunder. 
Barth, M. A. 

Belchambers, Mr. R. 

Deb, Babu Manahar. 

Dutt, Mr. O. C. 

Dutt, Babu Prosaddoss. 

Elgin, Lord. 

Ghoe, Babu Narendra K. 

Gliosh, Babu Kali Prasanna. 

Graham, Mr. William. 

H ill, Dr. Fitz Edward. 

Haridas Viharidas Desai, the late Oevran. 
Iyer, Mr. A. Knslinaswaini. 

Lambert, Sir John. 

Mahomed, Mouivi Syed. 

Miira, Mr. B. C. 

Miner, Babu Sidheshur. 

Mookerjee, Raja Peary Mohan. 

Mookerjee, Baiju Soreiidra Nath. v 

Mnrshid ibad, the Nawab Bahadoor of. 
Routledge, Mr. James. 

'Roy, Babu E. C. 

Roy, Babu Sarat Chunder. 

Sanyal, Babu Dinabundho. 

Savitri Library. 

Tippera, the Bara Thakur of. 

Vamb^ry, Professor Arminius. 

Vizianagram, the Maharaja of. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

After paying the expenses of the publication, 
the surplus will be placed wholly at the dis- 
posal of the family of the deceased man ^ 
letters. 

Orders to be made to the Business Manag- 
er, “An Indian Journalist,” at the Bee 
Press, I, Uckoor Dutt's Line, Wellington 
S reet, Calcutta, 


OPINION ON THE BOOK. 

It is a most inte.rcsting record or the life of 
a reniHikabie man. — Mr. H. B il)ington Smith, 
Private Secretary to the Viceroy, 5111 October 
1895. 

Dr. Mookerjee was a famous letter-writer, 
and there is a nreezy fieshuess and originality 
about his correspondence which make it 
v^ry interesiing reading. — Sir Alfied W. Corfi, 
K.C LE., Diieciorof Public Instuction, Bengal, 
26tb September, 1895. 

U is not that amid the oressnr^' of harassing 
off! lal duties au English Civilian can find 
eiiner lime nr opp^>*iU'»iiy to p ly so graceful 
a tribute in the memory of a native oersoiiality 
as F. H. Skrine has <lone in his biography of 
the late Dr. S imoliii Clmnder Mookerjee, the 
w-ll-kuown B-^ngal jouriialisi (Calcutta : 
Tnacker, Soink and C > ) ; not are there many 
who are more wortiiv of being thus honoured 
th ui the late E liior of A’/Jzv an<i Kivyet, 

We may at .my r ite rordi illy agree with Mr. 
Sitrine that the siojy of .\I lok *1 {ec’s life, with 
all Its liglus and sha low-i, ii» ptegnaol with 
lessons for those who desire to know the real 
India. 

Nn weekly oaoer, Mr. Skrine tells us, not 
even the /’.i/r/V?/, Ml us pilmiest days 
under Kri^iodas P il, enjoyed i degree of in- 
fluence in any w.iy lopro.irhing that whicli was 
soon attameii by AV/f and Rnyyet, 

K man of large heart and great qualiti- 
es, his death from pneumoni i in the early 
spring in the last year was a distinct and 
heavy loss to Indian jourmlism, and il was 
an admirable idea on Mr. .Skrine’s part to pul 
his Life and Letters upon record.— The Times 
of Indui^ (Bombay) .September 30, 1895, 

It is rarely that the life of an Indian journal- 
ist becomes worthy of publication \ it is more 
rarely still that sncli a life comes to be written 
by an Anglo-Indian and a member of the 
Indian Civil Service. But, it has come to 
pass that in the land of the Bengali Babus, 
the life of at least one man among Indian 
journalists has been considered worthy of 
being written b/ an Eoglithman. — The 
Madras Standard, (Madras) September 30, 

18^5. 


The work leaves nothing to bo desired either 
in the way of completeness, impartiality, or 
lifelike portrayal of character. 

Mr. Skrine deals with his interesting subject 
with the unfailing instinct of the biographer. 
Every side of Dr. Mookerjee’s complex 
character is treated with sympathy tempered 
by discrimination. 

Mr. Skrine’s narrative certainly impresses 
one with the individuality of a remarkable man. 

Mookerjee's own letters show that he had 
not only acquired a command of clear and 
flexible English hut that he had also assimi- 
lated that sturdy independence of thought 
and character which is supposed to be a pecu- 
liar possession of natives of Great Britain. 
His reading and the stores of his general in- 
form.ition appear to have been, considering 
his opportunities, little less than marvellous. 

One of the first to express his condolence 
with the family of the deceased writer was the 
present Viceroy, Lord Elgin. Mookerjee ap- 
pears to have woo the aftection not only of 
the diguitaiies with whom he came in contact, 
but also of those 111 low estate. 

The impression left upon the mind upon 
laying down the book is that of a good and 
able man whose career has been graphically 
portrayed. — The Englishman, (Calcutta) Oc- 
tober 15, 1895. 

“IMPROVED UNDAUNTED “ 
WATOH. Rs. 7. 

Ouaranteed three Tears. 

Strong, accurate, pretty, small, open-faced, 
iiiiJcel silvern, keyl'^ss, short winding, patent, 

‘•NEvV SrVLE IMPROVED UNDAUNT- 
ED^watch, with iiand setting mechanism, 
j.^condhand, for D »ctors, ornamental bold 
dial, for Rs. 7 V. P. P. witli an extra glass, 
spring, prettv box and full tliree years* 
guarantee. Warranted to stand the rough- 
est use. Runs more than 28 hours with 
one wiiivling. Will last a life lime. Easily re- 
pair<jil)le. Others sell at double our rates. One 
watch free for the puroli.ise of 8 at a time. 
Mr. Jno. Di':ks<>n of Hapiital Railway, from 
Ceylon says:— It keeps solendid time and 
never stopped although it sustained hard 
knocks and jerks, x Dr. H. Moore of Royal 
Artillery from Poooaui dice says ; — I sold it 
for Rs. 16. X Pte. W. H »pkins of Sussex Regi. 
from D tmium s ays I have sold it for 
Rs. 20. X Mr. T. B. Scott of P.iina Opium De- 
partment says Tne w itcn you sent me some 
seven years ago is still keeping very go >d time. 
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Silver Watoh Ri. 13. Bsal 
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Novelty in A3nirvedic Medicine, 

AYURVEDIO PHARMACY. 

36, Lower Chitpore Road, Fouzdari 
Balaknana, Calcutta. 

Kaviraj Nagendra Nath Sen, Physician, 
Surgeon, Accoucheur, practises the Ayurvedic 
system of medicine, after having obtainted a 
diploma at the final examination of one of 
the Government medical Institutions of the 
country. 

SPECIFICS 

for all ordinary diseases, like Fever, Cough, As- 
thma, Phthisis, Diabetes, See., including dis- 
eases brought on by irregularities of kinds. 
Catalogues, containing full accounts of diseas- 
es and remedies, are transmitted on applica- 
tion. Prescriptions, with or without medicines, 
sent to every part of India and Ceylon, 
Cape Colony, and the British Isles, on receipt 
(by post) of full accounts of diseases. 

Thousands of unsolicited Testimonials from 
every quarter. 

catarrJl 

Hay Fever, Oatarrhal Deafiiess. 

A NEW HOME TREATMENT. 

^ufTerers are not generally aware that these 

diseases are contagious, nr that they are 
due to tue presence of living parasites in the 
lining membrane of the nose and etistachian 
tiioes.^ Microscopic research, however, has 
Droved this to be a fact, and the result is t^at 
a simple reme<ly has been formulated whereby 
these distressing diseases are rapidly and per- 
manently cured by a few simple applications 
made at home by the patient once in two 
weeks. A pampitlet explaining this new treat- 
ment IS sent on receipt of stamp by A 
Hutton, Dixon, 43 & 45 Ec'txt Bloor St. 
rORONTO, Canada. 

Scientinc American. 
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for Rs. 13. Pte. G. Hawkes <»f 2nd York Light 
Infantry froin Pnrandhar says : — For the first 
one I got R>. 25 ; the second one I s«)ld to a 
.Sergeant for !<•.. 28 X Pie. H. C. Bishop of L. 
F. L. R-gt. from Kamotee says;— A Corporal 
olTered Rs. 30 for the very same watch. Gentle- 
men’s open Liced, keyless real solid gold watch 
Rs. 30 ; ladies’ Rs. 24 ; both with extras and 
guaranteed for 3 years. Mind they are giiran- 
teed to be of real solid gold. No agenis kept, 
all goods sent only by us fioui Bombay 
per V. P. P. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 

' BOMBAY. 


GENUINE HOMOEOPATHY. 

A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Ray Chaudhuri, L Ivl. 5. 

Hommopatiiic Practitioner, 

May be consulted by letter or [..;r anally 
daily at his residence, 34, Mirzapore Lane, 
near Creek Row, Calcutta. 
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NAPOLEON. 

( From thi French of Victor Hugo, ) 

Amgrl or demon 1 thou, — whether of light 
The minister, or dnrkness— still dost swny 
This age of ours ; thine eagle's soaring flight 
Bears us, all breathless, after it away. 

The eye that from thy presence fain would stray, 
Shuns thee in vain ; thy mighty shadow thrown 
Rests on all pictures of the living day, 

And on the threshold of our time alone, 

Daxzling, yet sombre, stands thy form, Napoleon I 

Thus, when the admiring stranger's steps explore 
The subject-lands that 'neath Vesuvius be, 

Whether he wind along the enchanting shore 
To Portici from fair Parthenope, 

• Or, lingering long in dreamy reverie. 

O'er loveliest Ischia's od'rous isle he stray. 

Wooed by whose breath the soft and am'rous sea 
* Seems like some languishing sultana's lay, 

A voice for very sweets that scarce can win its way. 

Him, whether Passtum's solemn fane detain. 
Shrouding his soul with meditation's power ; 

Or at Pouuoli, to the sprightly strain 
Of tarantella danced 'neath Tuscan tower, 
Listening, he while away the evening hour ; 

Or wake the echoes, mournful, lone and deep. 

Of that sad city, in its dreaming bower 
By the volcano seized, where mansions keep 
The likeness which they wore at that last fatal sleep ; 

Or be his bark at Posillippo laid, 

While as the swarthy boatman at his side 
Chants Tasso's lays to Virgil's pleasdd shade, 

Ever he sees, throughout that circuit wide. 

From shady nook or sunny lawn espied, 

From rocky headland viewed, or flow'ry shore. 
From sea, and spreading mead alike descried. 

The Giant Mounts tow'ring all objects o'er, 

And black'ning with its breath th' horizon evermore ! 
--FrauPt Magaeine, 


WEEKLYANA. 


bPEAKlMO at Ulwar city. Lord Elgin justified his tour in the face of the 
impending general famine in these words 

1 have seen suggestions that at this moment 1 ought to be else- 
where. I do not take any exception to these suggestions. I do not 
resent them in any wm, I regard them indeed as not altogether un- 
frieudly, and 1 can samly say that 1 have carefully weighed them and 
considered the arguments they contain, but what I should like to point 
out is that it is not a light matter to set aside a tour of this oesctiptinri. 
A tour of the Governor-General has been one of his regular functions 
for a very Ibqg time, since the days when, if he left Calcutta on a 
journey of this description, he probably had to be absent for a year or 
so and was accompanied by an escort of several regiments. We are 
able now owing to the universal peace which prevails throughout the 


Empire of India, and owing to the greater facilities of travel, we art 
able to iccornmodHte nur retinue In a few railway carriages, and to 
pass very rapidly from one place to another, but I venture to say that 
It is of no less importance now than it was then, that the representatives 
of the Supreme Government *should be known to some extent in all 
parts of the country. No doubt, as I have said, we can passthrough 
the country more rapidly, but on the other hand there are ever in- 
creasing demands of adiniuiitrative work which tie my colleagues and 
myself to our office tables and to the Council Chamber for at least ten 
months out of twelve, and therefore it comes to this that if we do not 
carry out a tour at the time at which we have arranged to carry it out, 
that tour must be di*finitely set aside because, as you are aware, the 
period of office of a Viceroy is live years, and such is the extent to 
which the dominions of the Qneeii-Empress have now reached in 
India that it takes a very carefully pre-arranged plan to enable him 
to visit each part or most of the important places in Her MajestSf*! 
dominions during his term of office. Therefore, I venture to say that, 
if a tour is abandoned, it comes to the putting aside of a definite duty 
which Her Majesty has entrusted to him (applause). I say then that 
this going on tour is no whim to be undertaken and put down it 
pleasure." 

His words on the famine are : — 

It is a definite duty to be performed and not to be put aside except 
for good reasons ; and therefore the question arises, Are there any 
reasons at the present moment why it should be set aside? Well. 1 
hud an opportunity, a short time ago, of expressing an opinion on the 
situation and on the apprehensions of disaster which are entertained, 
to some extent with reason, with regard to a g’'eat part of India. What 
1 ventured to impress upon those who heard me upon that occasion 
was that it WHS necessary to be exceedingly cool and deliberate, and 
not to be hasty in our judgment. At the present moment I see nothing 
yet to alter my opinion, and what I pi each that 1 wish to practise. 
(Applause). Nay, more. The reports which have reached me since 
that time have not been altogether unfavourable. I parted only yesterday 
(Nov. 6) from the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, and I cannot as- 
certain from him that as yet any real necessity for relief works has 
arisen in his province, and that me ins that no acute distress prevails 
there at the pieseiit moment. In iIk* same way I am in constant 
communicalioii with the Lieutenant-Governor of the Noitli-West 
Provinces, who stands in the fore fr«Mil of (hi» battle, and only yester- 
day I icceived from him a telegram which was of a distinctly reassuring 
character. (Applause.) There can be no doiiot ili.ii the advances 
which we have made for the sinking of kiitcli.i wells, and the suspen- 
sion of revenue to which we have agreed, have put heart into the peo- 
ple, and that they are facing the position in a manner that deserves the 
gieatett credit and graiiiude from us. (Applause). They are indus- 
triously pieparing the land for the crop winch ought to be sown at 
this moment, and we have every reason to hope and believe that if rain 
should l>e vouchsafed to us during the next few weeks the area that 
will be seriously affected by distress in the North-West Provinces will 
be very much more restricted than is commonly supposed, and in any 
case the Lieiiieiiant-Goveriior informs me that no less than forty per 
cent, of (he area of the R ibi crop will be sown and will yield something, 
he cannot say exictly how much in ail cases, but will yield something 
throughout his Piovince. And then comes in his telegram, a very 
significant addition, for he says in the other alternative our arrange- 
ments are complete (applause). Now ladies and gentlemen, that is 
the ju<»(ificHiioii for my going on tour (applause). 1 remember well a 
long time ago receiving a bit of advice from a relative of mine, one of 
the best men of business I ever knew ; and he said ' If ever you are 
put Ilia position to carry on h big wmk if you have good and capable 
lieutenants, do not try to do their woik as well as your own, for you may 
rely upon it, that if you attempt to do both, you will f-ul in both." Now 
1 venture to say that at the present moment the provinces likely to be 
aflecied by distress and the provinces of India generally, are in the 
hands of men as capable as any that ever ndiniiiistered those provinces, 
and 1 think 1 am better not interfering with their work (Applause). 
But 1 have one thing also to add and that is that everyone of the frieiidt 
of mine, for 1 think I can claim all as my friends, and they know what 
1 mean, are aware iliat if the time should ever come, when my aid, 
sympathy and personal presence will be useful to them they have only 
to let me know, and 1 shall be there. (Applause). Now ladies and 
gentlemen, I have perhaps to apologize for apeaking what are rather 
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miittert of business on an occasion of this kind, but they are matters 
ot such engrossing interest that 1 felt sure you would not object.** 

s • 

• • 

At Ajmere, Lord Elgioi in replying to the Municipal Commissioners* 
address, said 

i ** I have to express to you my warin thanks for the welcome which 
you havo extemied to me to your anoient and historic city, and I am 
glad to acknowledge your expressions of loyally and of devotion to the 
person of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen-Empress in whose 
name 1 come. I thank you especially for three remarks which you 
have placed in the forefront of your address. In the first place you 
have reminded me of a fact of which 1 cannot be pioud, that I come 
in succession to a line of distinguished men, whom as my predecessors, 
you have welcomed here. In the second place you have shown me 
that you have not forgotten the services of my father, and no son can 
hear a reference of that kind unmoved ; and in the third place you 
have been good enough to express approval of the work or part of the 
work In which I have engaged. I do not think that words arc neces- 
sary to recommend public works to anyone who is interested in India. 
It ta true here, if it is true anywhere, that a blessing rests on him who 
makes two blades of grass grow where only one grew before, but it has 
been held, and I think rightly, that alongside these great works which 
we dass under the head of irrigation there may be ranked those im- 
provements in the means of communication which the inventions of 
the last 50 years have put within our reach, and which enable us to 
penetrate to and deal with the remotest parts of the country.** 

In the course of the reply, he gave out the famine policy of the 
Government of India 

** 1 am one of those who think that if we have to face the stress of 
flimine we shall look to our railways as our first line of defence ; nor 
ia that all, for they will enable us to call to our assistance the services 
of our best ally. It is the settled policy of the Government of India 
to do nothing that can amount to an interference with the ordinary 
course of trade, and it was laid down by one of the most acute of my 
predecessors who himself had to deal with famine, that though it might 
be possible to do more than one bunnia no Government could do so 
much as all the bunnias together. Ail the stronger therefore is our 
disposition to follow out the policy thus defined, when we know that 
the means of communication with all parts of the country have been 
so yeatly improved since his day, and 1 hope and believe that we 
shall not look in vain to the private enterprise which we know exists 
in India if the occasion should arise.” 

• 

• • 

Thb general summary of the latest official weather and crop report 
in Bengal is 

“With the exception of showers at Bashirhat (a4-Parganas), Magura 
nessore), Khulna, Dacca, Faridpur, and Puri, there was no rain in the 
Province during the week (ending 9th Nov.) The general agricultttral 
prospects continue unfavourable. The winter rice, except in low 
or irrigated tracts, is withering. In some districts, it is reported, 
cattle art being turned into the drying rice-plants to graze. The 
sowings are generally retarded for want of moisture ; but where 
iirigation is available, the sowings are progressing and are so far 
doing well. In Cuttack the insects which had been infesting the 
sice-plants are giadually disappearing. Locusts have appeared in 
places in the 24’Paiganas and Patn.'), but have done little or no 
damage. No cattlt'disease is reported except from a few places 
in Bankura, Midnapore, Backergniige, Saran, Monghyr, Bhagaiptir, 
and Manbhum. Prices are abnonn iiiy high and are still rising 
in many districts, but at Pal na the price of comiitoii rice is reported 
to have fallen from 9 to 10^ seers a rupee.*' 

• 

• • 

Ths Bengal Government has issued the following circular letter to 
Commissioners of Divisions 

“Darjiling, the 3rd November 1896. 

Sir , — 1 am directed to forward, for your inforniation, the accom- 
panying copies of a note prepared in the Department of Land Records 
and Agriculture, under the instructions of the Lieutenarii-Governor, 
giving comparative statements of rainfall inonih by inontb, estimated 
outturn of crops, prices of food-grains, number of persons who came 
on to relief works or who received gratuitous charitable relief, in the 

S rincipat districts of these Provinces in which distress prevailed in the 
ifferent years of scarcity from 1873*74 to the present time. A similar 
note for other districts is under preparation. 

The facts »hown in the note and in the half monthly tables of prices 
in the Calcutta GaxetU indicaie the necessity for very narrowly watch- 
ing the symptoms of approaching scarcity. Prices are higher now 
than they ever were in Bengal at this time of the year, although the 
rise is not perhaps so marked, compared with normal prices at present, 
as it was on former occasions, while the likelihood of food coiising in 
from provinces other than Burma to supply any deficit there may b« 
in local supplies is greatly diminished by the scarcity that exists 
throughout the greater part of India. It will he noticed also that the 
estimated outturn of the winter rice crop is not in some districts less than 
8 annas, while owing to the want of ram in the latter part of S‘pteinber 
and the whole of October, the prospects of the rabi crops must 
necessarily be poor. According 10 the Famine Commission’i report, 
paragraph 77, Part 1 , relief will not ordinarily be required where the 
outturn of a year's crop is above 8. annas, but where it it less,, as it 
is reported likely to be in some districts, there is cause for vigilance* 

I am, for tl^ese reasons, to request that you will instruct all District 
Officers of your cjivision to institute systematic enquiries at to* lbs 
Stocks in Iraiid, to watch carefully and report on the prospects of tha 
crops,^ to ntake (heiaielvetthoroug;hJy acquainted with,^and coiifoKiu to^ 


the provisions of the Famine Code, and while avoiding, on the one 
hand, unnecessary expenditure and the creation of unfounded alarm, 
on the other to be vigilant, and to endeavour to forecast the possibility 
of the occurreoce and effect of a rise in prices or depletion of food 
supplies, and to have prepared at once estimates of the stocks of food- 
grain in hand, and of the probable yield of the winter rice and coming 
rabi crops. 

Any estimate of the food-supply which does not take into account 
the stocks in hand must necessarily be defective. In order to ascertain 
what these stocks are, all District Officers should have enquiries made 
at once from gram inerchautt, traders, zamindars and rayyets ; they 
should examine the statistics of exports and imports obtainable from 
railway authorities and all other sources, and compare them with 
those of past years ; they should also endeavour to form an accurate 
estim.ite of the aggregate outturn of the lately harvested bhadoi^ the 
standing winter rice, and coming rabi crops (a) in case rain falls soon, 
(b)\n case there is no rain, and should make an estimate for each 
district of ihe requirements for local c<nisuinpti'm up lo the reaping of 
next year's bhaaoi harvest, and of the deficit or surplus, as the case 
may be, of stocks, plus probable oiitturii of crops, under or over the 
requirements for local consumption. 

For the purpose of making these enquiries and estimates, the ser- 
vices of Subdivisional Officers, Deputy and Sub-Depiitv Collectors, 
Kanungns, Survey and Settlement Officers, Officers of the Opium 
Department (where there are any) and of the Police should be utilized to 
the fullest Dossible extent. Assistance should also be sought from such 
non-official sources as may be available, the co-operation of leading 
zemindars, indigo and tea planters and local bodies being invited. 

Mr. (now Sir) A. P. M icDoniiell estimated in 1875 stocks in 
hand at the beginning of the famine of 1873*74, the aggregate yield 
of crops of that year, and the requirements for local consumption, and 
thus worked out the deficit in the food-supply which had to be import- 
ed into districts where scarcity prevailed. You will observe from a 
perusal of Sir Antony MacDonnell's report on ‘The Food-grains and 
Food-supply of Behar and Bengal’ and of the Famine Commission’s 
report that the quantity of grain imported by Government in that 
year was about 480,000 tons, or more than one crore and 30 lakhs of 
maunds. It is no doubt a fact that the importations of that year were 
far in excess of the actual needs of the tinae ; hut though the deficit of 
the present year in these provinces will probably be nothing like 
that quantity, the question becomes one of serious importance where 
and how such amount of grain as may be required is to be procured. 
In order to throw light on this question. District Officers should now, 
by a similar method to that adopted by Sir Antony MacDonnell, 
endeavour to work out the probable amount of the deficit, if any, or 
surplus food-supply, as the case may be, of the present year in their 
several districts, so as to assist the mercantile community in fore- 
casting approximately the. extent to which it may be profitable for 
them to import grains from Burma, California or other foreign coun- 
tries. Sir Antony MacDonnell’s estimates of stocks in hand were 
based on d priori considerations, but the estimates of stocks now 
called for should, so far as possible, be based on the actual facts so far 
as they can be ascertained. 

Government, in accordance with the policy recommended by the 
Famine Commission, does not now intend under any ciroiimsta nces 
to import grain as it did in 1873-74, or otherwise to interfere with pri- 
vate trade, but adheres fully to the policy of saving life by hpening 
relief works and giving a sufficient wage to enable labourers to pur- 
chase food in the local markets, and also by giving gratuitous charit- 
able relief to those who are unable to work. It becomes, therefore, a 
matter of importance that the public should have placed before it, as 
soon as possible, the best available information regarding the probable 
requirements of the country in the matter of food-supply from the 
present, till such time as the wants of the people are again likely to 
be supplied from ordinary sources in August or September next. It 
is believed that the coming rice crop in Burma is likely to be a good 
one. Ill ordinary years about a million and four hundred thousand 
tons of rice are available for export from that province, and it may 
be expected that the same quantity will be available this year, so that 
there ought to be no difficulty in supplying such deficit as there may 
be ill Bengal by the operations of private trade. 

I am therefore to request that you will give your early attention to 
the matter, and that you will furnish Government on the earliest pos- 
sible date with a report, based on the enquiries now to be made, sbowj 
ing for each district or your division, as far as possible — 

isi.— The amount of stocks of food-grains believed to be in band. 

2nd. — The aggregate outtui n of food-supply expected«frf^m the com- 
ing winter rice and rabi crops, fa) in case there should be rain in 
November, and (b) in case there is none. 

3rd.— The total requirements for the consumption of the entire po- 
pulation for the coining year fi,e.^ till August or September next.) 

4tn. — The probable deficit in each district to be imported, or surplus, 
as the case may be, available for export. 

As the Famine Commission remarked in Part III of their ^Report 
(to pages 104 to i6r and to the whole of Part I of which 1 am to in- 
vite your special attention), one of the most serious lesspns learnt from 
the experience of the famine of 1873-74, besides the importance of 
agricultural knowledge, was the danger of erroneous forecasts which, 
if they err, as they did in 1873-74, on the side of exaggerating pro- 
bable distress, may cause the State enormous loss, while, on the other 
hand, they may, if they err by being too sanguine, result in avoidable 
loss of human life. In making the forecast and estimates now coiled 
for, it should be partially remembered that personal impressions or 
beliefs are of little value, and explicit reasons should, « therefore, be 
given for the figures which may be furnished. The statistics publish- 
ed by the Imperial Provincial Departinente of Land Recorde and 
Agriculture, which have been circulated and will be found in all Col- 
lectors* offices, give the areas ondar each crop ; the normal outturn per 
acre is given in Sir Antony MacDonnell’s report. The requirements 
for consumptioa of the total population can ha calculated with toiecabla 
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With these deu end the careful e4tiiiuttt of the storks in 
haiidriitod tK^outturn of the winter rice and crops, though accurate 
estiiiiHies of the food deficit or surplus of each district arc not possible, 
there ought to be no great difficulty in preparing approximate 
estimates of the itqiiireoients of the province if proper care it exercised 
in the preparation of them. 

T«i save time copies of this circular have been sent In all District 
Officers direct, 1 havo the hdiiour i«i be, Sir, your most obedient 
servant, M. Finucaiie, Off^. Secretary to the Govt, of Bengal.'* 

• 

• • 

W£ Rive an abstract of the statements annexed to the Bengal letter : 
Patna.— Normal rainfall 42 86 inches. In 1896-97 3070 from April 
to September. 

Comiiinn rice at 10 seers per rupee. Normal price at 17 seers. 

Gya.— Normal rainfall 43 20 inches. In 1896-97 from April to Sep- 
tember 33*89. 

Common rice at 9 seers. Normal price at 15 seers. Famine in 
1873-74 and scarcity in 1891-92. 

SHAHABAD.— Normal rainfall 41*91 inches. In i 896 -f 7 , 29*56. 
Common rice at 10 seers. Normal price 14 seers. 

Famine in 1873-74 and scarcity in 1888-89 and 1891-92. 

SaRAN.— Normal rainfall 42 56 inches. In 1896-97, 22*32. 

Coibmon rice at 10 seers. Normal price at 15 seers. 

Famine in 1873 - 74 - 

ChampaRAN.— Normal rainfall 49*55 inches. In 1896-97, 2794. 

Rice at II seers. Normal price 17. 

Famine in 1873-74 and scarcity in 1891-92. 

Muzufeerpur.— N ormal rainfall 45 98. In 1896-97, 34.26 inches. 

Rice 9 seers. Normal price 14. 

Famine in 1873-74 and scarcity in 1895-76 and 1891-92. 
Darbhanga.— Normal rainfall 47*37. In 1896-77, 37*91. 

Rice seers. Normal price 155^. 

Famine in 1873-74 and scarcity in 1875-76, 1888-89 t^nd 1892. 
Monghvr.— Normal rainfall 45*31. In 1896 - 97 . 4079 - 
Rice 9X seers. Normal price 14 X seers. 

Famine in 1873-74 and scarcity in 1888-89 and 1892. 

BHAGAI-PUR-— Normal rainfall 48*91. In 1896-97, 34 * 9 ^. 

Rice iiX- Normal price isX- 

Famine in 1S73-74 and scarcity in 1889 and 1892. 

Py RN BA -r-Norinal rainfall 71 ‘ 95 - i 89 ^’ 97 i 4763. 

Rice 10. Normal price 17. 

Famine in 1873-74 and scarcity in 1I92. 

DinajpUR — Normal rainfatl 62.73. 1896-97, 44*02. 

Rice 10^ seers. Normal price 13}^. 

Famine in 1873-74 and scarcity in 1892. 

No rain in October in any of these districts. 

«% 

A PRIVATE letter says : 

“ In East Bengal, everywhere there is a cry of famine. All the crops 
have withered. How we shall preserve our lives, God alone knows 1 " 

The stock office in and arotind Calcutta, in the 1st week of Novem. 
ber was about 12^ lakh m.aunds. In the isi week of November 1895^ 
ii was 17-1/7 lakhs. 

• # 

The Civii anti MlUtary GatitU devotes a leader to Dr. Jogendra- 
nath Bliat^a^baryn's last book “ Hindu C isles and Sects." It is headed 
A Hindu IconocUsi ” and opens with the words— 

''Apart ffotii Its import nice, upon which opinions will vary, as a 
contribntVm M the philosopliy of religion— in which relation the volume 
demands a more derailed review than can be given in this column— a 
vv Ilk wnicli nas jirsi been published in C ilcuiu on * Hindu Castes anil 
S-f.ts* certainly deierves to be ranked as one of the most remarkable 
Hid original books ever penned by a native of India. The author is 
Mr. Jogenrlr,i N »ih Bnaiucliurya. a high caste Brahman, Pretideot 
•f the College of Pandits at Nadiya in Eistern Bengal, and already 
known as an acute and learned commentator on Hindu law. 

In thi course of the article, it remarks 

"But even If his philosophical theories regydmg the nature and 
origin of religion in general be held to be misiaken,hisevideiicere- 

DEAFNESS COMPLETELY CURED I Any person suffering 
(r m Osafiiesi, N uses m the Head, &c., may learn of a new, simple 
treatment, which is proving very successful in comoletely curing cases 
of all kinds. Full p irticul irs, including many unsolicited testimonials 
and newspaper press notices, will be sent post free on application. 
The system is, wlibont doubt, the most successful ever brought bcfora 
the public. Address, Aural Specialist, Albany Buildings, 39, Victoria 
Street, WestmittSier, London, S. W. 


garding the character and practice of Hindu sects must aithtr be 
proved to be false or be given its due weight." 

"The perusal of such a hookas Mr. Jogendra Nath Bhattacharya 
has wriiteii, ought to make Oriental enthusiasts like Professor Msk 
M tilicr and Sir £ Iwin Arnold careful how they express themselves." 

"It may safely be ssid that a more extraordinary revelation of* 
craft, charlatanry, immorality, credulity and superstition than is here 
made 1.1 conneciion with many of the Hindu sects which fiottrisb at^ 
the present day, could scarcely be conceived." 

The concluding sentences are : — 

" III a word, n 1 more scathing exposure of any system masquerading* 
under the nnm<; of religion has ever been given than this work of Mr. 
Jogendra Nath Biiattaclurya affirds. It is no doubt a work of pure 
demolition : but it is none the less welcome as a sign oi a healthy 
reaction against the worst features of Hinduism; and even where we 
may diffirfrom Ins phtlosophy, it is impossible to withhold admiration 
for the moral courage, learning and superiority to mere tradition dis* 
played by the author." 

• 

• • 

At the George Hotel, Crawley, on August 10, an inquest on the body 
ol Annie Brockbank, a domestic servant at Buchan Hill, the residence 
of Mr. Philip M litland brought to light that a number of lervanti 
including her had fallen sick after supper. The illness was attri- 
buted to the rabbit pie taken by them. Dr. Thomas Stevenson, ana- 
lyst to the Home Oifi:e, stated that he had received from the police 
4J|{oz o( cooked rabbit winch *was ill a highly putrid state, and similar 
to that found in the deceased’s stom ich. Tuere was no sign of corrosive 
or irritant poisoning and, in his opinion, death was due to micro-organ* * 
isnas, or bacteria which were present to a very large extent In the 
rabbits used for the pie. He had administered portions of the polion 
found in the stomach of the deceased to several animals, but had 
found that it had not had any injurious effect upon their constitutions. 
The result of his examinations opened up a very important enquiry 
as to how far rabbits were healthy and fit for food. In the course of 
his experience he had found large numbers of live rabbits affected with 
bacteria to such an alarming extent that they frequently died in conse- 
quence. Ttie orguiisiui were generally killed by cooking, but this 
could not always be i.aken as a safeguard. He had not the least 
hesitation in saying th It the death of Brockbank was caused by the 
affected rabbits. 

The foreman : Do you think any importance can be attributed to 
the fact that the crust of a pie was not perforated. 

The coroner : The crust was perforated, The idea that the crust 
of a pie should be perforated is an absurd one, and has long been 
exploded. 

The jury found that death was due to unwholesome food— w/r., rab* 
bit pie affected with bacteria. 


NOTES Sl leaderettes, 

OUR OWN NEWS 
& 

THE WEEK’S TELEGRAMS IN BRIEF, WITH 
OCCASIONAL COMMENTS. 

An officer, formerly in the Austrian service, has been arrested at 
Suakim disguised as a Dervish attempting to make his way to tlia 
Soudan. 


A REVIVAL has taken place in business in America consequent upon 
the presidential election. Tlie revival is remarkably wide-spread. 
Idle mills and fictorics are being re-opened. Many factories tra 
working over-time, and mills employing 100,000 men have re*opened. 
Tnerc is a marked increase in the demand for wool and cotton. 


Following up the Armenian debate in the French Chamber of De- 
puties, the Sultan sent his Secretary to M. Cambon, the French Am- 
bassador, who urged the necessity for measures which would reassure 
Europe. 

The Turkish Ambassador in Paris has now informed M. Hanatoux 
that the Sultan has agreed to eight reforms, including the release 
of innocent prisoners, the protection of peaceable Armenians, the 
prevention of acts of violence, granting relief to the chief sufferers, 
and reparation to the damaged Catholic convents. 
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M. Haiwitnux expressed bis thanks, and said M. Gambon would be 
instructed to watch the application of these reforms. 

t 

4 N his speech at Edinburgh, Lord Selborne said there was no pos- 
sible excuse for Great Britain shirking her engagement to eva- 
luate Egypt, but when the time came and Great Britain’s work was 
done, Europe, and particularly France, would be bound to recognise 
that Great Britain had a superior interest with which no wther 
nation could possibly compete. It was, he continued, preposterous 
to suppose that France could hold the same position towards Egypt 
fts Great Britain that had expended blood and money in regenerating 
Egypt. The object if the Dongola Expedition was to make that pro- 
vince a fresh base for operations and let disintegrating forces among 
Dervishes go on. Then, when the time was ripe, and everything ready, 
to make a final advance on Kiiartoum. Tite British policy in Egypt 
would be neither scuttle nor repudiation, but doing duty in com- 
mon good faith. 


Lord Salisbury, in his speech at the Guildhall banquet, on Nov. 9, said : 

We have had many advisers as to the method whereby we shoi\]d 
induce the great Powers to adopt nur pohcy. The favourite advice, 
vrherein Mr. Courtney and Mr. Morley both join, is that we should 
address ourselves to convince those Powers of our absolute virtue, 
and for that purpose begin by an action of splendid renunciation, and 
abandon the territory we now occupy. They seem to think that when 
we have done that then the Powers and the world will be forced by 
sympathy and influenced by their desire to recognise the merit of such 
a self-denying principle, and will at once adopt the course we desire 
them to follow. Tliat is a pretry, almost an idyllic, conception of the 
conditions of international policy, but I confess I do not believe it. 
At all events, 1 may say we do not see in the present problem in the 
East any cause for abandoning the policy we have hitherto pursued, 
or relinquishing a single acre of the land which we at present occupy. 
Lord Wolseley hat referred in eloquent and sympathetic words to 
the campaign recently conducted In Egypt by Major-General Kitchener. 
In the language of eulogy he has employed we heartily concur. Un- 
doubtedly it was not on a large scale, and the military danger incur- 
red turned nut in the end less than was expected, but for judgment in 
conception, for elaborate, careful and judicious arrangement, for 
tenacious adherence, notwi thstanding every discouragement and every 
obstacle to the plan originail y laid down, and for a brilliant achieve- 
ment of the practical object in view, General Kitchener’s performance 
will challenge comparison with any in our annals. Allow me to say 
one^word on behalf of another great officer. It is no derogation of 
the very great merits of General Kitchener that I claim part of the 
praise for ihis successful camp iigii for Lord Crniner, by whom he was 
ably seconded. 

Coatinuing his speech, Lord S rlisbury said he was glad that the 
nation now understood that isolated action in regard to Turkey was 
impossible. The European concert seems at the present time better 
fitted than ever before to achieve the desired purposes. He con- 
curred in ihe views of M. H inaioux, and booed to continue to co‘ 
operate cordially with the Triple Alliance with which he was alwtiys 
in sympathy. 

Lord Salisbury strongly protested against the idea held by Prince 
Bismarck that there existed a necessary and permanent antagonism 
between Russia and Great B'ltain, as he had good reason to believe 
Ibkt Russia had the same objects in view as ourselves regarding 
the events in Tmkey. Lord Silisbury further said that while he 
foresaw no difficulty in the Powers’ exercising force, it is through the 
Sultanate alone that they can ameliorate the lot of Christians and 
Mussulmans in Turkey. 

Lord Salisbury announced that the Venezuela dispute has been 
settled in conformity with the suggestions made by the United States 
Government, namely, to apply the principle of civil law whereby the 
validity of title is admitted after a certain lapse of time. 

it has been agreed that each country will appoint two delegates to 
aibitrate in the Venezuelan dispute. These four will select a fifth, who 

DEAFNESS. An essay describing a really genuine Cure for Deaf- 
ness, Singing in E»rs, &c., no matter how severe or long-standing, will 
be sent post free.— Artificial Ear-drums and similar appliances entire- 
ly superseded. Address THOMAS KEMPE, VICTORIA CHAMBERS, 
19, SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, HOLBORN, LONDON. 


will probably be the king of Sweden. The treaty defines sixty years’ 
undisputed occupancy as validating ownership. It aUo comprises 
an agreement to arbitrate in future disputes between America and 
Great Biitain. 


Sir Charles Dilke, speaking at Enfield, deprecated a general 
partition of Turkey, but if it became necessary to exercise pressure 
on Titikt, he advocated the ceding to Greece of first Cyprus and then 
one other island in the Levant. Sir Charles insisted that Great Britain 
was pledged to evacuate Egypt, her occupatinn of which would always 
hinder concerted action on the part of Russia, France and Britain. 


The Porte hat officially published a scheme of reforms for the entire 
Turkish Empire, and also orderV the Vali to execute the same imme- 
diately. 


The Novoiii repo rts that during the war China offered Formosa to 
England, but Lord Rosebery declined to accept it. 


It is reported that the Transvaal has decided to claim one millinn 
sterling fmm the Chartered Company as an indemnity for the Jameson 
raid. 


Several Russian papers warmly appeal to public charity on behalf 
of the famine in India. 


Lord George Hamilton, speaking at Actnn, said that he felt confident 
that the Indian Government was able to cope with the famine of what- 
ever magnitude. 


Prince Obolensky, an expert in agriculture, proposes to export cheap 
Russian wheat and rye, abounding in Russia this year with prices 
extremely low, to India. 


The Viceroy left Ulwar on Monday night and arrived at Ajmere 1 m 
the morning of Tuesday. There was a gathering of native chiefs and 
British officials at the railway station to receive Lord Elgin. The 
Municipality presented him an address. After replying to it and in. 
specting the Merwara battalion drawn up outside the station, he drove 
to the Residency overlooking the'Anasagar Lake. During the day he 
received and returned visits from the Chiefs of Bund I, Kisengarh, Took 
and Shahpura. The lake and the surrounding heights were Hltiminat- 
ed at night. It was a brilliant scene. Next morning, Lord Elgin 
walked up to the top ofTaragarh, 1,200 feet above the city, from which 
he took a view of the surrounding country. On his return, he visited 
the place sacred to both Hindus and Mahomedans. On the ilth. 
Lord Elgin was at the Mayo College to distribute prizes to the student** 
From Ajmere to Udaipur. The Mah.arana was ail hospitality. 


Our correspondent in the Balasore district writes under date the iith 
November : 

“ In my last I wrote to you that r<iW crop could not be cul- 
tivated for want of rain. Since then, by order of Mr. B. De, the 

District Magistrate, all temporary constructed bfuNIc neighbour- 

ing Z-mindars across the river Gomai on the north-east of Ancoor;». 
have been removed ; and rayyets have plenty of water for cultivation 
of as well as for preserving Aman crop. But tt is too late. 

Nearly 2/3rd of the crop has already dried up. The crop in Fergana 

Verah, 20 miles south of Ancoora, bat suffered niuch, and the probable 
outturn is not expected to exceed an average of 2 annas. The'' rayyets 
are already forsaking their homes and going to Balasore, Calcutta 
and other places in search of employment. 

Below is an instance of inagistrial vagery 

A gentleman went to Puri to draw Rs. 3,056 and odd which had 
been in deposit in the Coliectorate. The Collector had passed ordeis 
for payment and the cheque had been presented to the Treastuy, 
but up to 6 in the evening no payment was made, and when the 
gentleman asked the Treasurer Inr money he was insulted. A itotict 
under Section 424 of the Civil Procedure Code served on the 
Treasury Officer but without any efect. The matter being re- 
presented to the Collector, he, I hear, admonished Ihe Tfeasury 
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wbo nils now thou)'ht fit to apologize for his rude behaviour. 
1 enclose the letter : 


‘Sir,— 1 am in receipt of your letter complaining of having been 
insulted by me when in September iast you came to the Puri Treasury 
to take payment of some money which was in deposit in the 
Collectoraie, 

111 reply 1 am to tay that I am very sorry that I used the expressions 
of which you complain .ind that I retract them, as you desire. 

1 remain yours truly, 
Nayananjan Bh attach arjia.* 

This Deputy had been at Niiphamari, whence lie was transferred for 
nsuUing the Pleaders." 


A PROPOSAL of the General Committee of the C ilcutta Corporation 
to compel vendors of sweetmeats to keep their goods in glass-cases 
to preserve them from dust and other contamiuatinn, has been nega- 
ted by the Bye-laws Committee to which it was referred. That Com- 
mittee came to the conclusion that there was no provision of the law 
under which a byelaw of the kind could be passed. Are the Committee 
sure that the byelaws in force are all according to the Municipal Act? 


One of the earliest cold weather visitors to Calcutta is the Maharaja 
of Hill Tipperah. He has grown very fond of it. He has been absent 
from his territory since his last visit to this city, passing the hot months 
at Kurseong. Will he go back lo Agartala again ? 


Mr. Henry Luttmau-Johnson, the Commissioner of the Dacca Division! 
goes home on i8 months' leave. It is believed that he will not return to 
I idia. He is veiy popular at Dacca, and his absence will be felt greatly. 
Like Mr. Skrine, he has been more than an energetic official where- 
ever he has been. Like Mr. Skrine too he enters into the feelings of the 
people, sympathises with their sorrows and promotes Hietr happiness by 
piivate good offices. The Dacca Division is grateful to him for his 
miMV kindnesses, and for Ins efiforts, through parties at his house, to 
uiiitethe two races— rhe governing and the governed— into closer bonds 
of fellowship, Babus Ruplal and Raghu N ull Das of the Dacca city 
ought to be specially grateful to him for being saved from ruinous 
litigation. Mr. Luttman-Jolinson interposed in their quarrel and, without 
coming out of it with a bloody nose, rescued them fiom the clutches of 
law and lawyers. 

Mr. Luitman-Johnson joined the Indian Civil Service on the 5th 
August 1867, arriving at India on the following 4th December. Having 
been Assistant Magistrate in Bengal and Behar, in April 1872, he was 
appointed Private Secretary to Sir George Campbell. From October 
187310 Feoriiiry 1874, he pstfinned the duties of Under Secretary to 
the Goveinment of Bengal, Deparimeni of Scarcity and Relief. His ser- 
vices were then transferred to Assam. He was brought bark to B-jogal 
by Sir Charles Elliott and appointed Commissioner of the Dacca 
Division in November 1892. Dissatisfaction, due to disappointment, 
was expressed at that eppuintment and Sir Charles Elliott taken to 
task. But Mr. LuttinHii-Johnson has justified the selection and there 
IS general regtci at his retirement. 


To mark the sympathetic administration of the Division by Mr. Lutl- 
man-Johnson, the liberal Raj.i Ryjendra Naryan Roy, of Bliowal, hut 
suoscribed Rs. 5,000 for a special ward in the Mnford Hall compound 
»'* he called after the Commissioner. The R ija has alto nfifered to 
the Dacca Northbrook Hall Library a portrait 111 uil of Mr. Luttman- 
Johnson. 


The morning papers report that Mr. Skrine, Commissioner of the 
Cliittagong Division, has taken two months’ leave. The fact i% that 
he has rejoined his post after 7 weeks* slay at Simla. In August last, 
after hii return from Fori Lungleh, in Lushal land, he caught 
jungle fever and took leave. He arrived at Chittagong from Simla 
on the morning of the 11th. 


Mr. Skrine has written a pamphlet on the Roman Catholic Mission 
to the degraded Feringis of Chittagong. It is entitled ** The M'*oas- 
tery of $. Scholastica being a brief accoun) of the educational work 
carried oa at Cliittagong by the Sisters of our L tdy ol the Miisioo.” Be- 
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longing to a diflf;rent creed, the pamphlet is another evidence that Mr. 
Skuiie recogniies and admires intellect and goodness of heart wberevetf 
they are found. 


Mr. Cotton, the Chief Commissioner elect of Assam and the 
piobable next Lord of Belvedere, may be said to have opened the 
Calcutta season. A deputation headed and tailed by Maharaja 
Gobindalal Roy, the representative, according to Mr. Cotton, of 
Mofussil Zemindars, waited on him at Simla to bring him down 
and to apprise linn of the preparations making at Calcutta 
at the instance of his admirers for benefits past and prospective, 
and escorted him down to Benares, where the two friends parted 
company to meet again at Calcutta. Invitations have been issued 
for an Evening Party, at the Dalhousie Institute, for'Monday nexti 
to meet Mr. H. J. S. Cotton, c.S.l. There will be a performance by 
Father Lifont on X rays. 

For the pains taken by the R ija, he was rewarded with an interview 
with the Viceroy. 


Mr. Mack worth Young, late ^Secretary lo the Punjab Government, 
at present Resident in Mysore and Chief Commissioner of Coorg, is 
Spoken of as the next Lieutcn.'int Governor of the Punjab. Hi kept ^ 
Sir Lepel Gnffiii out of a post to which he himself is now on the 
way. He, however, goes home lo come out as the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor. He will be no unworthy successor of Sir Denis Fitzpatrick. 

Under the orders of the Government of India, a Committe will, early 
in December, assemble at Lungleh, to consider various matters connect- 
ed with the administration of the Lushai country. The Bengal, Burma 
and Assam Local Governments interested in Lushai affairs will be 
represented on that Committee. 


Mr. A. H. S Reid, B irrisier-at-L iw, has been appointed to succeed the 
late Mr. H. T. Rivaz as Judge cif the Chief Court, Punjab. 


RE/S & RA YYET 

Saturday^ November /</, t8g6, 

THE PLAGUE-IS IT CONTAGIOUS 
Without taking into a'ceount the Simpsonian plague 
in Calcutta, let us examine the report on the bubonic 
plague which occurred at Hongkong in 1894,. A 
report by Surgeon- Major H. K. R. Janies, F.R.C.S., 
is published in the “Calcutta Gazette” of October 
14. It is an authoritative, because official, state- 
ment. Without entering into historical details, we will 
take up the practical solutions arrived at in the docu- 
ment. We read : — 

It (the plague) shows a tendency to recur in places where it hat 
been once rife, and to be carried by trade routes Irom these 
centres. The considerable communication of crusades and pil- 
grimages between Christian Europe and Palestine on the one hand, 
and Mahomedan Asia and Arabia on the other, the former during 
the Middle Ages and the latter later, have probably served to con- 
vey the germs to the homes of pilgrims, as is the case with 
cholera. A careful consideration of the events of the various 
epochs would, I think, trace its carriage in every case to the affect- 
ed disgrict from one or two spots where it is, or has been, endemic, 
the Euphrates Valley and Southern China. It appears to 
be confined to the northern hemisphere and only to flourish be- 
tween 20*’ and 40" north of the equator, and not to have existed 
jn the new world at all hitherto. 

The writer is not exhaustive and is not always 
definite in his conclusions. His assertion about 
plague revisting its old haunts, is not justified by the 
experience of Europe where it has ceased to recur 
since 1841. The crusades being a thing of the past 
Dr. James falls back upon the pilgrimage of Maho- 
medans to Arabia. Trade has also been added lo as a 
means of spreading the disease. It is unfortunate 
that Ofr James follows the footprints of Mr. Ernest 
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Hart in his uncorroborated theory of the march of 
cholera from Asia to Europe. Instances after in- 
stances have happened in England, France and 
Germany, where searching enquires failed to 
trace transmission from infected places. In many 
outbreaks, the cases were believed to be new ones, 
though the theory of spontaneous generation does 
not gain favour and is dying out. The present 
visitation of plague in Bombay, is not traced to 
China or Persi.a. For, the Euphrates Valley and 
Southern China are taken to be the centres for 
spreading contagion of bubonic plague, in the same 
way as India and Egypt are taken to be the home 
of cholera. 

From A.D. 98, the date of bubonic plague in Libya 
and subsequently in China, to 1878, most countries 
of the world had it, but not India. The plague in 
Gour and the devastation of Barendra Bhumi in 
Northern Bengal, were probably due either to 
malaria or cholera and not to the disease whose 
, characteristic symptoms are glandular enlargements. 

Black Death" seems to be the " Kahiazar” of 
Assam. Great difficulty is still found in distinguish- 
ing these two di.seases, because no definite symp- 
toms are available in ancient records. It would not, 
therefore, be safe to describe all plagues as bubonic. 
In Charak-Samhita. the oldest medical literature, of 
about 4,000 years, the chapter on destruction of in- 
habited localities points to scourges other than 
bubonic fever. 

It is impossible to find any explanation why India 
was not so long attacked, when it was connected by 
trade with all Asia and Europe, both by sea and land. 

It is said that in 1876-77, in the mountain villages of 
Kumaon, in northern India, plague occurred among 
people occupying houses in which cattle, grain and 
human beings were packed in as in Kurdistan. But 
no authentic record describing the symptoms can 
be found. Therefore, there is no knowing what 
plague that was. 

Bubonic plague has ceased to be endemic in Europe 
and Egypt. E.xcluding the Euphrates valley and 
Southern China, the disease appe.irs to have been 
local, produced by unknown conditions. Writing 
about the Lower Euphrates epidemic of 1874-77, 
W. H. Colvill says that the affected huts 
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are on ground which is a foot or two lower than the grounds 
than the surface of the water in spring ; and the ground ii so satu- 
rated with water, that the refuse of the village is neither absorbed 
nor can it be evaporated, for it acquires fresh moisture from the 
ground, and this refuse acquires the form of a bluish-black oily 
fluid which surrounds the hurt and covers the paths, and stains 
the walls two feet from the ground, and, in fact, the village is in 
such a state of (ilth that it requires to he seen to be believed. 

According to Castaldi, 

Whatever is most afflicting in poverty, whatever is most revolting 
in filthiness, is accumulated, as if designedly, around these infected 
dens, in the interior of which live, or rather vegetate, from fifty 
to sixty men, women, and children. The cultivation of some plots 
of ground in the neighbourhood furnishes these unfortunates with 
insufficient nourishment. 

In Southern Chinn, principally in Yunan, the 
same filthy habit has been observed. Dr. Janson, 
of Tokio, in a recent number of Anhiv fur Whsensck 
und Thierheilkutide writes about the cause of the 
outbreak. He finds that the disease always breaks 
out among lower animals. Rats, mice and swine 
are especially susceptible to it. The diseased animals 
are often consumed by the Chinese as food, and so 
they are attacked. A decree has been published 
prohibiting the use of swine meat. In the last epi- 
demic in Yunan, it first attacked the rats, then fowls, 
swine and goats, and lastly horses and cattle. 

The Chinese are so filthy that swine can be found 
everywhere in their houses. The lower classes 
seldom wash their clothes. 

Dr. James lays stress on the following facts to 
prove the contagious character of the disease, i. The 
disease is endemic in the province of Yunan, South 
China, where generally ail cases recover. It becqmes 
virulent after a prolonged drought. People residing 
in the same house with the victims very generally con- 
tract the disease. 2. Places having no communica- 
tion but similarly situated as regards atmosphere and 
geological formation, do not suffer. 3, The com- 
municability of the disease was proved by the attack*' 
on Honkong from Canton, and from Hongkong on the 
surrounding dependencies. 4. The communicability 
of the disease by human intercourse Is proof against 
any atmospheric or telluric theory. 5. At the com- 
mencement of on epidemic, the cases were, almost 
without exception, fatal. 6. The bacillus discover- 
ed by Dr. Kilasato has been found in 25 nut of 
30 cases. The inoculation of a pure cultivation of 
the bacillus proved fatal to all animals. The symp- 
toms and pathological appearances were identical in 
all cases. 

There are facts, however, which prove the contrary. 

It has been seen why the disease prevails in an en- 
demic form in the Euphrates valley and in Yunan It 
is the filthy home and surroundings of the inhabit- 
ants which keep up the life of the pHgue. With 
this fact in view, it can also be determined why thr 
disease has been exterminated from Europe and 
Egypt, Plague has causes, and with their discon- 
tinuance it disappears. 

The most important question connected with 
bubonic plague is, whether it is a contagious disease ? 
Most writers, without sufficiently examining the facts, 
follow each other in declaring that it is su. 
Among actual observers there are not wanting 
men who deny its contagiousness, such as Dr. 
M, H, Burrel, Deputy Inspector-General of Hos- 
pitals in Malta, Dr. Murray of the Indian Medical 
Service, Dr. Aubert Roche, a Medical Officer of 
Egypt, Dr, Cloti Bey, W. H. Colvill, Giovanni 
Cabiadis and others. Cabiadis called the dise^ 
tniserie morbus. The.experience of Dr. M. L. Jelovitz, 
a homoeopath, a mau of wide experience, gatnered ii> 
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maiiy couiitri«*s, wl»o has just come to Cilcutta to 
practise, and to whom we given hearty welcome, 
and who resided in M^^sopiitamia. during the epidemic 
of 1876. and was the first to detect the B .mhay 
plague, is to the same effect. The plague of Loudon 
in 1865 was called hy many the Poor maits Plague. 

The word "contagion’’ is derived from the Latin 
ton an<I tag'o to touch. It is d<!fined to be the com- 
munication of a disease by contact with a person la- 
bouring under it, as distinguished from infection, 
which last word is used to signify transmission 
through the medium of air without actual personal 
contact will) a diseased person. Sometimes the word 
contagion is used without this distinctive signification. 
Contagion, again, is of two kinds — hn'iteduite or con- 
tactual contagion, the first being produced by actual 
contact, and the other, mediate or remote, being com- 
municated by the air. Infection is sometimes used 
in a more extensive sense, to include miasmata or 
other causes of diseases not coming from human 
beings, but rising from marshes or from any other 
source. Some use the two words contagirui and in- 
fection as synonymes Crabb thus discriminates 
between them : 

Some things act more properly by conti\^ion^ others by infection : 
the more powerful Jiswases, as the pUguj or yellow fever, are 
communicated by coneagion: they are, therefore, doiominated cont.i- 
gioUs : the less virulent disorders, as fevers, consumptions, and the 
like, are termed infectious^ as they are communicated bv the less 
rapid process of infection ; the air it contagious or infectious according to 
tiie same rule of distinction : when hcavilv overcharged with nox- 
ious vapours and deadlv disease it is justly entitled contagious^ but 
in ordinary cases infectious, 

A di!;tinction is also made between contagious, epi- 
demical and pestilential : 

• The contagious applies to that which is capable of being caught, 
and ought not, therefore, to be touched : the epidemical to that which 
is already caught and circulated, and requires, therefore, to be 
stopped ; the pestilential to that which may breed an evil and is, 
therefore, to be pcmovcd : diseases arc contagious or epidemical ; the 
air or breath is pehftlential. 

In Dr. Qujiin’s Dictionary of Medline, we find 

The word is applied in pathology to the property and 

the process by which, in certain sorts of disease, the aifected body 
or part causes a disease like its own to arise in other bodies or other 
parts ; and the Latin word contagium is conveniently used 
to denote in each such case the specific material, shown or presum- 
ed, in which the infective power ultimately resides. 

According to thi.s authority, 

The rationale of tlie word contagion, as now used, is that the 
property is understood to attach itself essentially to a material 
conthct ; not necessarily that, when infection is spread from in- 
dividual to individual, the contact of the individuals must have 
been immediate ; but that in all cases there must have been such 
passage of material from the one to the other, as was in itself at 
least a mediate contact between them. And similarly, in those 
very instructive illustrations of the process of contagion which arc 
furnished within limits of a single diseased oody by the propaga- 
tion of disease from part to part of it, we can in general easily 
see that infection advances from part to part, either in proportion 
a> pan touches part, or in proportion as the one receives from the 
other the outflow of lymph or blood or secretion. 

But these definitions are untenable in the present ad- 
vanced stage of bacteriology and the phagocytic 
(•» icieria-destroying) power of biood. Since the 
discovi*ry, by Pasteur, of the process of fermentation, 
caused by iorutes, the modem evolution of bacterio- 
logy commenced. It has been strengthened by the. en- 
unciation of the principle of immunity of persons 
from diseases. .Metchnikoff found the white cells of 
the blood capable of devouring the diseased organisms. 
Buchner contends that that power resides more in the 
liquid serum than in the white cells. To this self- 
purification of blood is attributed imniiinity from 
disease. The predisposition to be attacked by any 


malady becomes possible when a person loses this 
purifying property of the blood. Then he is liable 
to be the victim of any disease by contact. 
fore, every disease is contagions, more or less It 
lias not been proved that a person is susceptible to 
any particular disease while inipen^nr ible liv otliers. 
It seems, however, possil)le, that in a particular state 
of health one may be liable to be attacked by a 
disease if placed in a locality where it is prevailing 
or when coming in contact with diseased persons. 

The theory of immunity does not necessarily rest 
on the genesis of bacteria It is believed in 
where there is no such discovery. And it still ap- 
plies to diseases not yet found cine to b icteri.i, as hy- 
drophobia, small-pox, &c. 

Recurrence of a disease proves that one has 
not only lost one.'s immunity but has mule oneself 
liable to it by the bad state f)f .my of the org ms. 
Persons simultaneously exposed to cold will not suff er 
from the same disease. Some will get catarrh, others 
cough, a few bronchitis, pneumonia or pleurisy, the 
rest may suffer from dyse ntery or rheumatism. A« 

particular disease chooses a particular organ. 

The immunity supposed to be st*cured by injection 
of certain virus or bacteria, seems to be of little v.alut!, 
for it cannot be general. Consequently, if there be 
any safety, it must be of short duraiion. 

The theory of mediate or immediate contact of 
poison to differentiate coniagion from infection, is 
losing favour. That of air-l)f)rne germs is also 
losing ground. Cholera was once thought to be an 
air-conveyed disease, but recent observations attri- 
bute the scourge more to drinking water and food 
than to any other mode of communication. So with 
small-pox. The more ventilated a hospital, the 
greater the chance of recovery from any disease*. 
Our lungs are a natural protection against micro- 
organisms. Tile ' lungs supply no direct channels. 
VVheras the stomach and intestines have* mmy. 
I'he air may be full of poisonous prirticles, still 
we do not imbibe them. A', a general rule, thev 
act through the stomach by m ? ms of food an I drink. 
The bactf*ri.i of tuberculosis (consumptio i) may 
act on the lungs directly, as it is a disease piculiir 
to them. 

The coininunicability of plague poison is possible 
through food or drink. Dr. James spe iks of ihr^u 
modes of access : (a) by respiration, (b) inoculation, 
(c) by food or drink. The easiest way to introduce 
a poison is through a cut. He says : 

It hat also been noticed iliar tlic site of tlie bubo scetns ro be 
dcierniiiicd bv the existence of a scratch or cut of th i arcs from 
which the affcct'rd glands ahs")rb. The Chinese coolies uhv.ivs 
go barefoot or with grass shoes, and abrasions or cui» arc verv 
common on their feet. Tlie vast majoriiv of buboes vv.tc in the 
femoral region. It is ponsiblc thiC these or some ot them, got 
their attack by inoculation. 

The, cases that he has cited do not est iblish Ins 
point, viz., access thDiigli the air. The plague <gerin 
rniglu have been introduced through food as weil. He 
took no particular care to ascertain the origin. He laid 
stress on inhalation of germs without mentioning 
how or where the food was cooked, and what was the 
drink. 

It is too early, perhaps, to accept the bicillus of 
Kitasato as the causa catisans of the di.sease. He 
must be confirmed by researches of other bac- 
teriologists in subsequent plagues Already, inform- 
ation reaches us of diplococci other than those 
found by Kitasato and Yersin, disc<)vered by H ilTkiim 
and Hankin in the B«>mbay plague. 
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OUR LONDON LETTER. . 

October i6. 

GreM Britnin, The tragic death of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury when on a visit to Mr. Gladstone at Hawarden ; the great 
speech of Lord Rosebery at Edinburgh ; the refusal of the French 
Government to surrender Tynan, the infamous No. l of the 
Plitxnix Park murder, have rendered the past week one of great 
excitement. The circumstances attending the death of the Primate 
of all England were sufficiently tragical. To-day, in the glorious 
tanc of Canterbury Cathedral, he is to be buried, the first pre- 
late of the Church of England who has found his final resting-place 
in that consecrated spot since the Reformation. As an interest- 
ing historical fact, it may be noted that the last Archbishop of 
Canterbury so buried was the celebrated Cardinal Pole, and now the 
quidnuncs are busy speculating as to who will be the next Primate. 
If appears to be thought that had Dr. Davidson, the Bishop of 
Winchester and son-in-law of the late Archbishop Tait, been in a 
condition of health to accept the heavy responsibility, he would 
have been the (Queen’s favourite in the running. He is pre- 
eminently a favourite with the Queen and the Court, but his state of 
Itcalih is very precarious. After him, Dr. Creighton, the Bishop of 
Peterborough, is the favourite. You will remember he represent- 
ed the Church of England at the recent coronation of the Czar, 
when his dignified bearing and lofty character made him a general 
favourite. Another solution is that Dr. MacLagan, the Archbishop of 
York, may be transferred to Canterbury, but this, I think, is ex- 
tremely doubtful. With many exccllctit qualifications, he is not 
just exactly the man to rule the Church of England in these 
trying times. 

Lord Rosebery’s speech was a very masterly one and has met with 
almost universal commendation on the part of the press, excepting 
the “Chronicle,” whose Editor appears to have lost his head over 
the Armenian question. It is well-known Lord Rosebery as 
Prime Minister never enjoyed the loyal support of Sir William 
Harcourt, but, as he said himself, the last straw that determined 
his resignation of the leadership of the Liberal party was Mr. 
Gladstone^ recent appearance at Liverpool. Speaking of his per- 
sonal relations as those of affectionate and reverential regard for 
Ins old master, duty compelled him to point out that Mr. Gladstone's 
\ lews on this Armenian agitation are opposed to all ideas of high 
Statesmanship. Lord Rosebery made mince meat of all Mr. 
Gladstone's suggestions, and plainly said it was impossible for him 
(L«rd Rosebery) to lead the party, while at any moment Mi. 
Gladstone, without consulting its leaders, should come forward to 
stimulate the rabid fanaticism of the “ Nonconformist conscience.” 

I am glad to see that Sir Edward Clarke, ’ the future Unionist 
Attorney-General, when speaking at York last niglit, had the 
courage and manliness to use these wards; “ But there w is an- 
other matter which was also a matter of amusement. It was really 
amusing to sec that Lord Rosebery, a tried, experienced student 
and administrator of foreign affairs, had had the rctf/ as he 
himself had said, given, to hi.s public career as leader of the Liberal 
party by the man who, of all others, had least claim to the consi- 
deration or regard of Englishmen upon any sort of question con- 
nected with foreign policy There was no politician of our time 
who had been so conspicuous and consistent and disastrous a failure 
in foreign affairs as Mr. Gladstone (‘ Hear, hear,’ and cheers), and 
for Mr. Gladstone, whose blunders we were now endeavouring to 
correct by great effort and great expenditure— for Mr. Gladstone, 
whose name would always be associated in the memories of our 
people with the disgraces of Majuba Hill and Khartum (hear, hear) 
— to be able to dismis.s from the leadership of the Liberal party 
Lord Rosebery upon » question of foreign policy seemed so grotes- 
que that one would have almost thought it an impossibility if it had 
not actually happened.” 

That I have not exaggerated the general feeling as to the im- 
policy of this agitation, could be proved by a mtss of evidence. 
But I restrict myself to a few indications. 

Mr. H. C. Richards, the apostle of peace, has been attending 
the ” inter-Parliamcniary Conference on Arbitration ” recently 
held at Budapest. Fiorn there he writes to the 7 /W/. After i 
icfcrriiig to the “advice of irresponsible public speakers,” he 
goes on: “only those who have journeyed through European 
capitals know the diffi. uliics which environ our Prime Minister, 
aiid tlie criminal folly of endeavouring to force his hand.” 
In the “ Daily Mail,” I read ; “ Protests arc appearing in the 
American papers regarding the proposal to ship Armenian refug- 
ees to the United States. Sever, il thouikand Armenians who arc now 
living in New York have the reputation of being even more 
sordid, greedy, dirty and unscrupulous than Russian Jews. It is 
suggested chat England would give a proof of the sympathy she 
professes by offering Armenians asylum.” There is something 
tlkoroughly practical in the suggestion. Noisy gatherings at St. 
)amei’s Hall, Exeter Hall and the City Temple only give oppor- 
tunity" for ranting syindbags to perorate amidst the applause of 
excited crowds, the great mass of whom do not know the geo- 


graphy and history of Armenia. They form magnificent conduit 
pipes for the garrulity of Canons Macoll, Scott Holland and 
Wilberforce, as also for the claptrap mouthings of such Non- 
conformists as Rogers, Parker, Hughes and Haston, 

But the American suggestion of “settlements” tickles my 
fancy. Let each of these clerics take into his house half a 
dozen of the “sordid, greedy, dirty and unscrupulous” refugees. 
Then the Duke of Westminster, on his magnificent domain of 
Eaton Hall , could run up shanties for a thousand of them. The 
G. O. M. might provide for five hundred at Hawarden. The 
Duke of Argyll for a thousand on the everlasting hills around 
Mocrary Castle. Your Armenian merchant princes might do the 
same in Calcutta. Th ey have always been examples of lavish 
and generous hospitality. The B ar too, through the Advocate- 
General, might assist the movement. There is a capital joke in 
the papers about the Sultan. He is going to bring an 
action for damages aga init Mr. Gladstone for calling him an 
“ assassin.” 

That reminds me by the way that a leading French journal, 
criticising the Hawarden vocabulary, writes : “ The Sultan may re- 
taliate by calling Mr. Gladstone *the great assassin of the Sudan,* 
as it is due to his blundering and cowardice when Prime Minister 
in 1884, the Sudan is now a pandemonium of slavery and cruelty.” 
So you sec there is nothing to be gained by calling names, even 
when the vituperttor is of the advanced age of 86, and one whom 
all would desire to hold in esteem, as a man now retired from the 
field of party politics. 

To show that 1 have no antagnoism to the Nonconformist clergy 
as such, I may mention that 1 read with great amusement the 
following paragraph in an evening paper: 

“The Bishop of London does not often preach at a harvest festi- 
val, but last night he occupied the pulpit at St. Columba's, Hag- 
gerston, and the attendance showed that Haggerston folk 
appreciated the excep tional favour conferred on them by the 
Diocesan.” 

When one reads a p aragrtph like the above, we suppose we are 
living in Spain or Italy, where the people are priest-ridden* But 
the “ Westminster Gazecce” is the organ of the extreme Gladstoni- 
an party, and here we are asked, we laity, to fall down on bendbd 
knees and worship Bishop Temple I A man who, if he still ad- 
heres to the views expressed Tn the first of the Essays “ Septem ad 
Christum,” has no m'>re right to be the Bishop of a Chrihtiait 
Church than 1 have, although I quite allow I would be glad to 
I have his town Palace in St. Jatnes^ square and his Fulham Palace 
on the banks of the Thames. And then these autocrats of the 
Episcopal Bench— and no one is more autocratic than the 
Bishop of London, with all his temperance fads-^ask us laity lo be- 
lieve in the Churcli of E’lktUn l.. It is impossible. A distinguish- 
ed Father of the Roman Church said to me the other day, “There 
is nothing between R<m: and infidelity.” With that opinion, 

I quite sympathize. What arc the Bishops of the Church of Eng- 
land ? Su ccessful schoolmasters. In the Archbishop of York 
you have an exception. He was, I believe, an officer in the Indian 
armv, but cccIcHiancical promotion was more to his taste, and, 
thdugii a born Presbyterian and of an average middle class Edin- 
burgh family, he succeeded in an aristocratic marriage, imd finds 
himself, no doubt to his own wonderment, Archbishop of York. 

Tynan, It is to be regretted that the French Executive refused 
to extradite this abominable villain. French procedure is difTerent 
from ours. Here when the French Government set our law in 
motion as recently in the case of Arton, the prisoner is brought up 
before the Senior Magistrate of London, and with the Magistrate 
rests the decision as to whether the petition for the extradition of 
the criminal is to be granted. In France, it would appear, the 
decision rests with the Government of the day as rep&flented by 
the Minister of Justice. The one point to be said in favour of the 
French Government is that, under the Code Napoldon, Tynan had t 
right to claim “ prescription,” “After the lapse of ten years every 
criminal according to French law can mock at the most conclusive 
proofs of his guilt and seeing that the Phee nix Park assassinations 
were perpetrated in 1882, Tynan is therefore completely covered by 
prescription ” This will doubtless lead to the liberation of the 
accomplice Bell, who was arrested in Glasgow. Now that our 
Government have failed to secure the surrender of Kearney, Htinei 
and Tynan, the charge of conspiracy as against Bell cannot be 
maintained. 

^pain and Cuba, The state of affairs regarding Calba is com- 
licatcd by the approaching Preiidentiil Election in the United 
tates. Should Mr. McKinley be successful in defeating Mr. 
Bryan, it is felt Spain will have to abandon Cuba. The 
Spaniards, it is said, have n ow 200,000 troops in the island, but 
are no nearer the suppress! on of the rebellion. Should Spain have 
to adandon Cuba, it will lead ro a frightful financial catastroph^ 
as the Cuban debt is to said to amount to 500,000,000 dollars wblcn 
would fall wholly on the mother country. Regarding the Pre-^ 
sidentlal Election 1 need say nothing, as in three weeki* time we 
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know the rceulc. In the m*rintimc, we are having daily cable- 
graiii voudhing, from figures, that McKinley is certain of election, 
while the other tide producct figures that prove that Bryan will be 
the next occupant of the White House, and each side flings at 
the other “ the lie circiiiustantial and the lie direct.” 

Bwki. The l>ook of the week is the “Life of John Gibson 
Locknart” by Andrew Lang. From the review I enclose i( you have 
apace for it ill an abridged form, you will see that Mr. Lang has 
made the best of his implements, but he has been severely handi- 
capped by not having had access to the marvellously interesting 
personal papers that arc supposed to be safe-guarded In the archiv- 
es of the famous publishing house of John Murray. Thev must 
have a wonderful piquancy as they would throw light on the most 
interesting part of his career when acting as Editor of the 
“Jiuartcrly Review.” Holding an inflnential position he was 
brought into daily contact with all that was most distinguished in 
political and literary life. Mr. Murray has doubtless good and 
sufficient reasons for declining to let them sec the light. But, 
someday they may be looked for and whoever lives to read them 
will have matter of extraordinary interest. 

Sir Richard Temple’s autobiography is out. Of course, 
I have not yet seen it, but I have read the reviews of it in the 
“Daily News” and “ Daily ChroniLle,” with amused interest. In 
che former paper the wicldcr of the pen beslobbers him with 
fulsome praise, in the Utter, (and from my personal knowledge of 
Sir R. Temple, as an Indian administrator, I should think by far 
che true criticism] he is cold, with almost insolent bluntness, he 
might have buried his autobiography in the archives of his ances- 
tral home, The Nash, Worcestershire. 1 annex the whole 
criticism : — 

“ Sir Richard Temple’s adventures do not make the blood course 
swiftly through our veins. You might tliink tlut a man who had 
spent more than thirty years of his life in India, who had governed 
1 15,000,000 of Asiatics, and whose administrative gifts had raised 
him with almost unprecedented raoidicy *0 che post of Finance Minis- 
ter of che Indian Empire, would write an autobiography full of 
iMCereiting matter. Candour compels us to say char there is not a 
tingle page of these two volumes which communicates an original 
idea or vivid impression. Of literary skill Sir Richard has not a par- 
ticle, Many people of consequence, European and native, Bit 
through his Indian record, but they are like the figures in a sum in 
addition. The writer owed a great deal to Lord Lawrence, but 
gives us no inkling of that striking personality. He was in England 
during the chief events of the Mutiny, but returned in time for the 
cUsing episodes, of which we find not a trace. He had an inter- 
view with the ex-king of Delhi, and informed the captive that judi- 
cial proceedings would be taken against him. The story reads like 
an official telegram. Sir Richard had an iiiceresciiig experience at 
Hyderabad, where he conducted some delicate negotiations with 
the Nizam’s chief adviser, Salar Jung. It was one of those situa- 
tions in which a British official, dealing with a native prince, has 
to employ the greatest tact. The Nizam was mon luspicioui; his 
Minister was in constant personal danger; and Sir Richard had to 
use all the wariness of the official adept, Wc have not the small- 
est doubt that he played his part with dutinguished ability; yet his 
readers have to put up with this bald narration : — 

* The Minister used to send me confidential reports in English — 
through his English secretary - and ray answers, also in English, 
were so guardedly worded that, if by any chance they fell into the 
vvrong hands, little could be made of them. But the locked 
dispatch-boxes passing to and Iro cxeired the jealousy of the Nizam, 
and cauped interpcfllations to be addressed to the Minister. A pro- 
voking procedure on the part of his Highness would be in this 
wise. He would sometimes of an evening hold small and informal 
rTccpiioni in his own apartments. Tncn he would utter sarcastic 
icinarks regarding his Minister. These winged words would fly from 
mouth to mouth all over the city, and would damage Salar Jung’s 
influence. For me, one mode of encouraging Salar |ung would 
have been speaking to him verbally. Knowing this, however, the 
Nizam fi rbade him to call on me, to dine with me, to ride with 
*ne, to meet me in any way without permission previously obtained. 
Sooner or later the Minister did, indeed, all these things with me, 
but the obtaining permission was always troublesome, and some- 
times even the asking for it gave offence.* 

This is positively che only passage in the whole book which 
makes any approach to graphic portraiture, and it reads like a dry 
precis of a formal dispat *h. Sir Richard has no eye for the pic- 
turesque. He notes a torrent in a raouniain pass arif if were 
engaged in gome praiseworthy routine at the bidding of the Inliaii 
Government, When he offers rewards to the natives for the 
slaughter of man-eating tigers, he has ‘a qualm of compunction at 
the inroads made upon the animal kingdom.’ When engaged upon 
a survey, he wishes to make a sketch, and chronicles this exciting 
incident: * 1 found my fingers too benumbed for me to hold rav 
horse’s reins, so I was obliged to halt for a while in order that Sir 
Robert Sandeman might kindly rub ray hands and restore tncir 
power.’ We wonder whether Sir Robert cherished this tremen- 
dous remlniseetice with equal tenacity. The comments on the 


native character are equally brilliant. Sir Richard Temple • thinks 
that Shakespeare would have drawn lago even better if he had 
lived in India. There arc some sensible remarks about education, 
to which Sir Richard rendered practical service in Bengal, the 
vernacular Press, and the extention of administrative duties am >ngsc 
competent natives; but they are brief and perfunctory, and might 
have been made by any decently informed tourist. Of any ori- 
ginal insight into che social condition of India there is not a 
suggestion though an official of Sir Richard Temple’s experience 
must have had the best opportunities ol observ.ition. We can 
only assume chat the knowledge i-^ tlicrc, but cannot grope its 
way through the thick-set hedge of the author’s purely statistical 
mind.” 

For my own part, speaking from an intimate acquaintance with 
the finances of India from the date of the appointment in 1858 ot 
the cver-to-be lamented Mr. James Wflson, down to the present 
occupant of the Chancellorship oi the Indian Excheqiicr, Sir 
Richard Temple was without exception the most incomncicnt man 
chat ever filled the office. But how could it be otherwise ? Train- 
ed as the Secretary of Sir John Lawrence he never had nuv practi- 
cal experience of how to deal with the finances of an cmnirc. At 
the tame time it is difficult to explain how two such distinguiiih ‘d 
men, with the same training, should have proved themselves sucb 
masters of finance, as Sir David Barbour and Sir James Wcstlaiui. 
'Pemple’s dealings with che working of the income-tax proved 
liims not only thoroughly iMCompcceiit, but, like so manyof the old 
Haileybury civilians, offensively arrogant. In the “Chrotiicle’8”review 
the writer remarks, “ of literary skill Sir Richard has not a particle.” 
In Sir William Hunters’s admirable series of “Indian Rulers,” Sir 
Richard Temple compiled the life of the distinguished Mr. Thornton, 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces. It is un- 
fortunate that the task was assigned to Temple. His work stands out 
in flagrant contrast to the bulk of the other volumes, and otic can 
only wonder chat so accomnlished a collaborateur as Sir William 
Hunter should have allowed it to form one of the series. 
The explanation, I fancy, is Sir William had not che courage to 
sit in judgment on his old master. Let us hope the autobiography 
now published is the last literary performance that Temple will 
inflict on che reading public. To no nun has India done more. 

I do not Suppose any member of the civil service ever left Iiiiiia 
with a better filled purse, che savings of high and lucrative offices 
held for nearly zo years. And if you ask me what he has done 
for India since the year 1880, the date of his final retirement, 
truth will compel the answer, absolutely nothing. Without any 
disguise he has thought of no one but himself, and a Baronetcy 
and Privy Councillorship have been his reward. But what a 
contrast to Henry Lawrence, Henry Montgomery, H. M. Durand, 
Donald McLeod and Charles Aitchiion among the dead, and Sir 
William Muir among the living ! 

October 23. 

Grcitt Britain. The event of the past wreck has been the great 
Trafalgar Demonstration on Wednesday, the zist. On that day, 
ninety-one years ago, the immortal Nelson crushed the combined 
fleets of France and Spain, off Trafalgar, which henceforth gave 
its name to the greatest naval victory this country ever achieved. 
There was a strong feeling abroad, that our great naval hero was 
neglected. Government very properly held aloof. It had no 
wish to exacerbate the national feeling of our neighbours across 
the Channel, and Lor<i Salisbury had no desire to emuhte the 
faiiiasiicaliiies of the German Emperor, who makes hiins’ilf the 
scoff and scorn of all Europe Dy the ostentatious way in which, 
year after year, he celebrates Sedan. But the popular feeling 
h-'re was that our national glory. Nelson, was neglected. Sf) the 
Navy League took on itself the duty of focussing the public senti- 
ment by an <*laborate decoration of the Nelson monument, Trafalgar 
Square. A wreath 300 feet in length, weighing about seven tons, 
was worked round the monument, and vast crowds paraded all tlay 
to sec that wonderful show, as well as the magnificent wreaths 
sent bv Canada and other colonies. Bur the main fruit of such a 
revival of homage to the greatest naval heto England ever pro- 
duced, has been to direct attenrion to the man as distinguished 
from the admiral. A brilliant writer has drawn the conrr.t8r be- 
tween Nelson and Wellington. The former all heart, glorying 
in his officers and men, sacrificing himself in every way to farther 
their careers, whether at sea or on land The latter, cold and re- 
pellent, looking on his soldiers as so many nine pins, to b-e shot 
down bv the enemy without one qualm of pity. Neither N Ison 
nor Wellington was a statesman. The former never aspired to 
the character, his golden motto being “ Duty and Country.** 
The latter, bad for his fame, aspired to be a statesrntn. And 
the record is one of dismal failure. But for his singularly 
maladroit speech in the House of Lords, the Reform Bill of 1S32 
would never have appeared in the revolutionary character it did. 
The same writer contrasts Nelson with Napoleon the Great. 
But beyond a hearty sympathy with the mem under their command, 
and the grand quality in a great commander of drawing out the 
devotion, nay, almost the love of subordinates, the parallel docs not 
ago. Napoleon, as Victor Hugo says of him, is the greateat 
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historical name in Europe* To that proud pre-eminence 
Nelson laid no claim. Buc the demonstration oi the 2 1st had 
more in it than any mere idol worship of an illustrious name. 
It typifies spirit of the time. If Mellon gave us at Trafal- 
gar the command of the seas, we are determined to hold it. 
Ill the absence of conscription, we make no pretence to any 
comparison with any of the great Powers of Europe, but the sea 
we claim as our own, and intend to hold it, cost us what it may. 

Armenian agitation, I hope this is the last time I shall have to 
refer to it, as we arc promised the St. Jamcs*s Hall demonstration 
of the 19th is the final outburst of frenzied Gladstonian worship. 
For, in spite of all declaimers, it was really nothing more. The 
chairman. Dr. Talbot, Bishop of Rochester, if not through the 
Lyrtleton connection a relative, is a close personal friend of Mr. 
Gladstone. We were assured the meeting was non-political. In 
the sense that John Burns artd his confrere Price Hughes were 

not in it, it was 10. But Sir ■— ■■■■■ — Phillimorc took the 

^opportunity of making a brutal attack on Lord Beaconsfield, and 
he is one of Mr. Gladstone's most pronounced devotees, not to say 
oDsequious flunkies. Did Dr. Talbot call him to order ? Not at 
all. It was left to some indignant members of the audience to cry 
out no politics," which cowered the pusillanimous Baronet, and 
made him call a halt. Then Dr. Percival, Bishop of Hereford, the 
only Radical on the Episcopal Bench, was very much in evidence. 
He ranted and cantea in a way tint would do credit to a Methodist 
parson. The Gladstonian journals are Uud in their praise of what 
thev call the ** pathos " with which the Bishop brought his son to 
, rhe front. It seems he is in the army, and the Bishop, in true 
melodramatic style, spoke of his willingness to follow the example 
of old Abraham, and sacrifice this son's life, if need be, in 
driving the Sultan out of Europe. As if he alone was in a 
position to sacriflee the son’s life. What countless fathers 
Mini mothers of the middle classes are prepared, as a mere 
m>ttter of duty, to do the same ! But a Radical Bishop's pathetic 
reference to his boy has driven Gladstonian journalists perfectly 
wild. The inevitable Dr. Clifford was there, and we are told he 
weighs well his words. This of the man who denounced the 
Government Education Bill at ** infamous and damnable." The 
cl' max of absurdity was reached when the name of Lord Sdii'* 
hurv was received with cheers, while that of Lord Rosebery was 
hissed. As Lord Rosebery said at Colchester, it was a matter of 
supreme indifFcrcncc to him whether the mob cheered or hissed 
him. But it said little for the intelligence of the audience to differ- 
eutiace between Lord Salisbury and him, seeing they are both 
pursuing the same policy. The explanation is to be found in the 
Ic'tter of Mr. Gladstone read to the meeting. Without any name 
being mentioned, it was a veiled attack on Lord Rosebery. Lord 
Rosebery has committed the unpardonable tin of daring to differ 
with the Lord oi Hawarden. And 10, he, who forty years ago, was 
not ashamed to attack inonymotisly, in the ** Quarterly Review," the 
chief under whom he was serv'iig as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in not ashamed, in his old age, to attack with vehemence the man 
ii(H for wh«iin he would never have been the membjr for Mid- 
lothian. This, however, quite satisfies the “ Nonconformist 
conscience" ! 

Mr. Leonard Courtney has joined in the fray and no one 
suffers from his indiscrcrion but himself. Mr. Courtney’s 
letter appeared in the ** Timet" of the 19th instant in all 
the glory of leaded ty'pe. The gist of it is, Lord Beaconsfield, 
Lord Salisbury, Lord Rosebery, Mr. GUdstone are no statesmen. 
Th: only heaven-born statesman now in England, is Mr. 
Leonard Courtney, and if his arrogant assumption is correct, 
all one can say is, Save us from heaven-born statesmen ! The 
letter is an extremely silly one, worthy of Sir H. Howorth. 
VI r. Courtney's panacea for all our Eastern difliculcies is the 
abandonment of Cyprus and Egypt. In the former case wc arc 
to find a foreign Prince— after the example -of Greece— and 
guarantee him a civil list. As to Egypt, the ** Times" remarks : 

** IC renunciation is to he a preliminary condition of trust, why 
should this country be the only one called upon, in this sanctimoni- 
ous style, to buy coiili Icnce bv surrenders ? The position of France 
in Tunis lias a considerable similarity to that of England in Egypt. 
Moreover, if Mr. Courtney is right, the Austrians must be called 
upon CO give up Bosnia and Herzegovina, the Germans Alsace and 
Lorraine, the French Savoy and Mice, ch; Russians all that they 
have obtained in Europe and Asia during the past twenty yean, 
jiid CO make them over, * as a guarantee of good faith,' to som: 
istensible form of independent government. The demand for 
‘princes,* if this policy w.re to prevail, would become exceedingly 
keen, and the supply of * civil lists' on the generous system coii- 
(empUced by Mr. Courtney would tax the resources of tliC Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and of the Finance Ministers of other 
States. Buc these considerations will hardly trouble Mr. Courtney, 
who looks upon England as 'humiliated' because her icateimen 
admit that she is incapAle of facing all the Powers of Europe in 
war." 

Again : Mr. Courtney’s abilicies are great and hit good in- 
tentions are undeniable, yet he teemi frequently to have a knack 


of putting his case so as to alienate the natural and healthy sym- 
pathies of his countrymen". All which goes to prove a man may 
be a Cambridge second wrangler, and first Smith's prizeman, and 
sit in the House of Commons for twenty years, without having 
been able to master the primary elements of practical statesmanship. 

I have left myself no time to write to-day on the excitement 
produced ill Scotland by the leader of the revolutionary patty in 
the Free Church, throwing over the "shorter catechism.'' Your 
countrymen cannot understand all that is implied in the above 
statement. But to the dead Chalmers, Cunningham, Candlish, 
Duff and Guthrie, if they know in their present hallowed state 
what is going on in our humble planetary system, it roust seem the 
beginning of the end. And now that we have it on high authority 
that Cardinal Manning was at heart an atheist, like his distinguished 
brother in Paris who was murdered under the Commune, the Ques- 
tion will soon come home, what do these marvellously clever fellows 
in the Free Church of Scotland really believe? Marcus Dodds, 
Bruce, Gas Smith, Lindsay and others, do they know themselves 
what their belief really is ? Or, knowing it, will they make it pub- 
lic ? Canny Scots as they are, with a splendid income of £$00 a 
year for four months* work, they will wisely for themselves main- 
tain an attitude of reticence. Looking at the Established Church 
of Scotland,* what sympathy can there be between alphabetical 
Boyd and Professor Charterii ? Or, between Dr. Marshal Lang 
and Dr. Rankine. None whatever. 1 am not a betting man, 
were I, I would lay heavy odds, twenty years hence no intelligent 
lay man will contribute a penny to the support of the clergy, while 
the Churches bylaw established, Li England and Scotland, will be 
made over to c he old women of both sexes. 


STfiONa ENGLISH WORDS. 

When a pers'in says " 1 suffered ext’ructaiiiig pain," be expresses 
a f ici 111 the stMiigest wmkIs afforded by the English language. The 
ward " excriiciHtiiti;" raines fnun crux^ a erase, and signifies an inten- 
sity of agiiiiy coiiip irahle oiity to that endured hy one who undergoes 
tiie biriMrous piiniRhineiit of crucifixion. Theie are some diseases 
whico, for a tiine, cause pain of this acute and formidable nature. To 
find a relief for it, when possible, is at once the impulse of humanity 
and the siudi'iiis desire of science. Two brief examples may indicate 
wh ti success it attending the eff nt to both comfort and cure cases of 
this kind, 

" Meany all niy life," writes an intelligent woman,"! have borne 
the burden of wnat appeared to be incurable illness. 1 always felt 
heavy, w«’irv, .md tired. My appetite was poor, and after eating | 
hikd •% emei piiift :n »\y cheit'and between the shoulders. Frequently 
the pun wa<i so inteiMe that 1 was impelled to loose my clothing %tid 
w ilk aboot the room. My nerves were disordered and impressible, 
and I wis cooseq lendy, e.tsily disquieted and upset. My sleep was 
habitually bad, .tod I $e*tineil none the better for spending a night in 
bed. Eating but littl** my strength waned of nec*‘isity, and 1 came 
to be very weak. For a long time I got about feebly and with 
difflenity. 

" In AuuiKt, 1887, I had an attack of rheumatic gout, which gave 
me the nio.i harr iwuivr exp'*nence of my life. The complaint look its 
usual course and lefined to yield to the ordinary treatment. Through 
(he pirii il fiihire of the livrr aiitl kidneys dropsy set in and my legs 
iiid feet became piiff-d aiui sivfdlen. 1 suffered excruciating pain and 
was coiifloed to my lied for ihirieen weeks. Remedies of every des- 
cription w^re inetl bin to little purpose." 

** Mv broihei, visiting me one day, said he had been cured of an 
attack of bv a •nediciiie called Motlier Seigei’e Syrup. I g<»t a 

bottle from M . H w-ii, the cnemisi, in Seven Sisters* Road, and after 
takinvi it r*l( .1 irifl« ea>iier. I continued taking it, and soon the pain 
and swelling abated. I could eat without pain or inconvenience, and 
by a few weeks' fonher use of the Syrup I was not only free from any 
local ailment, but felt better than I ever did in my life befoie. Smee 
then I have enjoyed connnuntis good health, taking a dose of Mother 
Seigei’s Syrup occasionally for some transient indisposition. You are 
at liberty to publish iiTV letter, (Signed) (Mrs.) Elizabeth Rogers, 42, 
Plevna Road, South Totienham, London, September 13111, 1895.” 

" In January, 1892,” writes another, " 1 had an attack of mflueoza, 
and was confined to my bed tox eighteen weeks thereafter. Subsequently 
I was very weak, and could get up no strength. Whgi^liitie rood I 
forced down (having no appetite) gave me excruciating pain^ so that 
I was afraid to eat. I came to be exceedingly weak and had frequent 
attacks of dizziness. 1 was worn aiinost to a skeleton, and none 
thought I would recover. 

" In June, 189a, Mr. Smith, a friend of ours, recommended me to 
try M uher Seigel’s Svrup, which I at once procured of Mr. George 
Coombs the chemHt in Huckiirill. After taking it for only one week 
I fell greatly benefited. I could eat better, and food agteed with me, 
C mtiniiing with the Syrup 1 grew stronger and stronger, and *onn felt 
even belter than before I was attacked by the influenza. You are fre® 
to print thiifstatement if you wish to do so, (Signed) (Mrs.) Ruth 
Hailidiy, 44, High Street, Hucknall Tnrkard, Nottingham, March 
I9lh, 1895.” 

Ituen'«e pain may or m ly not indicate urgent danger to life, but it 
is hard to bear, and very exhausting just the same. In CAtee of rlieu* 
matic goni (Mrs. Rogers) tiie pain is caused by a poisuhous acid in the 
tissues, originally produced bv the decomposition of food in the stomach 
-^indigestion or dyspepsia. /The same poison acting oil the liver and 
kidneys creates the other symptoms mentioned. In the cas® of 
Halliday the ailment was dyspepsia, which In tbo flrit placa 
influenza, and then remained to torment her. 

It is best and easiest to^rnipff/paiii by using Mother Selgel'i Syvup 
immediaieijf when the slightest illnees appears. 
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CHAIRMAN : 

General Sir Henry W. Norman. 

Members : 

The Marquess of Lansdowne, Field Mar- 
shal Lord Roberts, Mr. George Allen, Colonel 
Sir J. ArdMRh, Sir Sleiiart B.iyley, M». 
William BIckwood, Sir Edward Braddoo, Rrv* 
A. G. Butler, Colonel Sir G S Claike* 
General Sir E. Colleo, Sir Auckland Colvin’ 
Sir Julaiid Danvers, General C. H. Dickens’ 
Sir Mortimer Dnrand, General Sir W. Siii* 
ling Hamilton, Captain Hext, R. N., Mr. A. 
P . Howell, Sir W. W, Hnntf*i, Liein*Genl. 
McLeod limes. General Sir Alien Johnson 
Sir H. S. Kin};, M. P., Mr. A. Lawrence, 
General Sir R. Low, Sir Alfred Lyall, Centra! 
Sir O. Newrnarcli, Sir Andrew Scoble, Field 
Marshal Sir Lintorn Simmons, Field Marshal 
Sir Donald Stewart, General R. Sirachey 
General Sir A. Taylor, Mr. Meredith Town’ 
send, Mr, W. C Unwin, General Sir George 
Willie and General Sir E. Williams. 


Memorial 

TO THE LATE 

SIR GEORGE CHESNEY, k.c.b., r.r., m.p. 

A Meeting was held, on the 24th April, at the 
Royal United Service Institution, of some of 
the friends of the late Sir George Chesney, to 
consider the question of the comniemoratioii 
of his dislinguisJied services as Soldier, 
Administrator, Statesman, and Author. Gen- 
eral Sir Henry Norman presided, and was 
supported by Field Marshals Sir Lmtorn 
Simmons and Sir Donald Stewart, and other 
friends of Sir George Chesney. To carry out 
the object of the Meeting, a General 
Committee was formed, which included the 
gei^itleincn then present, and in addition, the 
^rqtiess of Laiisdownc, Field Marshal Lord 
Roberts, Genersl Sir George White. Sir 
Andrew Scoble, Sir Alfred Lyall, Sir H. S. 
King, Sir W. W. Hunter, Mr. Meredith 
rowniend. General R chard Sirachey, Mr. 
William Blackwood, and others. 

The form the Memorial should take was left 
for the future consideration of the Committee, 
it would depend on the amount subscribed, 
but I he suggestinns tended inwards a bust of 
Sir George for the India Office, and . a medal 
tor valuable contributions to Military Liiera- 
tore. It was resolved to limit each siibscrip- 
tinn to a ma)(immn of three guineas. 

Sub.sci iptions will be rfceived by Lienteoant- 
General McLeod Innes, 9, Lexham Gardens, I 
Cromwell Road, London, W. 


COMMITTEE FOR INDIA: 

His Excy. General Sir Geoige White 

V. C, G. C. I. E., K. C. B., the Hon’ble A..ajor 
General Sir E. Colleo, k C. I.E., Lienteoant 
G-neral Sir W. S. A Lorkhart, K c B , K. C 
S. I., Hts Excy. Lieni^iiant-General Sir C 
Mansfield Clarke, K. C. B., Major-General J 
Duncan, Major-General G. K. L. S. S mford 
C B,, c. S. I., Major-General G. (1e C. Morton, 
C.B , Major-General A. R. Badcock, c. B., c. s. I, 
Brigadier-General W. G. Nicholson, c. B., 
Captain J. Hext. c. I. E., R. N., Colonel 

W. S. S. Bisset, C.I.E., R. E,, Colonel T, Deane. 

♦ ♦ # 

Honorary Secretary : 

Colonel T. Deane, 

Simla. 


Subset iptions will be received, in India, by 
Messrs. King, King & Co., Bombay ; Messrs, 
Hamilton & Co, Calcutta ; and by the 
Alliance Bank, Simla, and its branches at 
Ca cuita, Cawnpore, Agra, Ajmere, Darjeeling, 
n u ** Mussoorie, Rawal Pmdi and 

Wmballn, Snbscripitons are limited to a 
ntaximum of Rs. 32 in India. 

By order of the Committee, 

T. Deane, CW., 

SW.. 18,1. J.IR .8,«. 


the AUTHBNTIO WEBSTER. 

Revised, Eiilaiif.l, a <<l Reset iii New Type— 


WEBSTER’S 

INTERNATIONAL 

dictionary. 


SiUS pages, 3 . 5 °oo IdnsiiatiiHis, cloth, /l-iis- 
M. ; h ilf-calf, £2-25.; half-Russia, ^£2-51.; In 
Two Vola. cloth, I4f. » .7 » 


TneStandaid in the Postal Telegraph De- 
paitmeiit of the Unite.! Kingdom. 

The Standard 10 the P.Ktal and Telegraph 
Dep.irtment 10 New South W.iles. 

U^ed 10 the Offices of npwaids of 1,100 Eng- 
lish Newspapris. 

“ Tlie public «tion of this volume of 2,118 
pages (Miglit to be regarded with gratitude as 
a reni-iik il»le and beneficent achievement.” — 
A/henautn, 

A magnificent Edition of Webster’s immor- 
tal Dirt lon.n y.”— iO.iiVy Telegraph. 

We recoinmeiol the New W»ibstei to every 
man of bu<*iness, every f.ither, every teacher." — 
St. James' Gasette, 

“ Line hy line, word by word, detail by detail, 
this latest revision bears ample testimony to 
the ihoimighness and completeness of the 
labour whicli dining the past ten years has 
heeo spent upon the successful edition of i8q4." 
— Startiiard. 

“‘Websier*s International Dictionary’ is 
coii.si(ieiably cheaper than any other English 
dictionary of the same pietensions, and appears 
to have been conscientiously revised and 
brought down to date in matters of philology.” 
— Saturday Review, 

” A most ample, ti list worthy, and cheap lexi- 
con, not excelled for the purpose of general use 
by any other one-volome dictionary of the Ian- 
RUHge. . . .” DaiJy Chronicle, 

Prospectuses, with Specimen Pages, Press 
Notices, and Literary Opinions, on application. 

GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
London and Bombay, 

And all Booksellers, 


a T INSEED COMPOUND,” Trade Mark 
^ of KAY’S COMPOUND ESSENCE 
OF LINSEED. 

« T INSEED COMPOUND,” a demulcent 
expectorant for Coughs, Colds, and 
Chest C<niipUiiits. 

I INUM CATHARTICUM PILLS, diges- 
live, coiieriive, and .igreeably aperient. 
TRAY’S CUE CEMENT.-Tips Billiard 
Cues firmly. ”Yoiir Cement is the best 
I have ever used.’— JOHN ROBERTS (Cham- 
pion), 1866. 

T^LINX. — New while inorganic Cement, al- 
ino>»t hydniiilic, for Pottery, Porcelain, 

&c. 

^OAGULINE. — Transparent Cement, for 
^ all liioken niticles. M inufactory, Stock- 
port, England. 

C HESHIRE BIRD LIME— For Mosqui- 

toes and iinxmus insects. In tin boxes. 
To spre.id on paper, twigs, twine. KaY BRO- 
THERS, Ltd, Sinrkpori, England. 



S. OASSEX & CO., 

Manufacturers, Importers, Repairers and 
Toners of all sorts of H.irmonitims, Organs and 
Pianos, &c., 30, Colootollah Street, Calcutta, 
import inaienaU direct from England and 
guarantee the best workmanship .ind finish ; 
are the express manufacturers of 

Saraswalt Flute : 

Box Harmoniums 3 octaves 3 stops, i set of 
reed, Rs. 35 ; 3 octaves, best quality, Rs, 40 ; 
3 octaves 4 stops, 2 sets of reed, Rs. 75. 

Organs, Folding Harmoniums, Table Har- 
moniums, &c., always ready for sale ; orders 
executed promptly. 


Drawing, a means ^’'^ducation. 

BV 

E. C. DOZEY, Art Teacher, 
Doveton College, Calcutta. 


350 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Part I— Freehand. 

Royal 8vn. Cloih, Rs. 3. Paper Covers, Rs. 2-8. 

Favourably revieived by the Press 
throurJiout India, 

A Copy of the Reviews obtainable from thev 
Author, 107, Cossipore Road. 

BBBOHAM’S 

MUSIC PORTFOLIO. 

The further supply of the above 
having been sold off much more 
rapidly than was anticipated, we are 
again out of stock, and as the next 
shipment will not arrive till the end* 
of November, we would ask intend- 
ing purchasers to register their names, 
and to hold their .souls in patience : 
that the Music is well worth waiting 
for is proved by the fact that the sales 
to date exceed a thousand complete 
Portfolios. 

APPLY TO 

G. ATHERTON & CO., 

3, New China Bazar-street, 

CALCUTTA. 

Sole Wholesale Agents for 
INDIA, BURMA, A CEYLON. 
FOR 

BEECHAM’S PILLS. 

N,B. — Single volumes are no longer 
obtainable, 

Published on the i6th September^ 

Price ; 

Cnsh Rs. 5. Postage, &r.’ Ans. 4. Per 
Y. P. P. Rs. 5 Annas 6. Credit Rs. 6. 

A-V INDIAN JOURNALIST : 

Life, Ldttirs aal Oorraspmlsnce 

OF 

Dr. SAMBIU 0 

late E a tor of Reis and RayyetV 
BY 

F. H. SKRINE, i.es., 

(Collector of Customs, Cilnilta, now Offg, 
Commissioner, Chittagong Division.; 


The Volume, uniform with Mookerjee’s 
1 ravels and Vovaires in Ben if consists of 
more than 500 pag^s and contains 
PORTRAIT OF THE DOCTOR. 

DRDICAITON (To Sir W. W. Hunter.) 

HIS LIFE STORY. 

CORRESPONDENCE OF DR. S. C. MOOKERJEB. 
Leiters 

to, from Ardagh, Col. Sir j.c., 

to Atkinson the late Mr. E.FT., C.S, 

to Hanerjee, Babn Jyntish Cimnder. 

from Baiierjce, the ate Revd. I>i. K. M. 

to H.inerjee, Babn Sarodapi u'.ad. 

from Bell, the late Major Evans. 

from Bhaddaur, Chief of. 

to Biiiaya Krishna, R.ija. 

to Chrlu, Rai B ihadur Ananda, 

to Cbatterjee, Mr. K. M. 

from Clarke, Mr. S.R.J. 

from, to Colvin, Sir Auckland. 

to, from Dufferin and Ava, the Marquis of.. 

from Evans, the Hon’bic Sir Gnffiili H.P. 

to Gatiguli, Babu Kisari M >haii. 

to Ghose, Babn Nabo Kissen. 

to Ghusii, Babu Kail Prosauiuk 
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la Grith;iin, Mr. W. 
from GiiflSn, Sir L<‘pei. 
from GiiiiA, Sirod.! 
to H ill, Dr. Fitx Edward, 
from Kmne, Mr. AHhii 0 . 
from liuiuer, Sir W. W. 

10 Jenkins, Mr. Edward. 

10 J'lii);, ihe l ue M iw.ib Sir Silar 
to Mr. Pavil. 

from KniKiit, (lie late Mr. Robert, 
from Lansdowiie, the M irqnis of. 

10 Liw, Kttm ir Kristodas. 
lu Lvoii, Mr. Percy C. 
to M'lliomed. Mmiivi Syed. 
to M illik, Mr. H. C. 
to M'irstoii, Miss Ami. 
from Mehta, Mr. R, D, 
to Mitra, the late Raj 1 Dr. Rajendralala. 
to Mookerjee, late Rija Dakhinaranjan. 
from Mookerjee, Mr. J. C. 
from M’Neil, Professor H. (San Fr.'incisco). 
to, from Murshidabad, the Nawab Baha- 
door of. 

from Kayaratna, Mahiimahopadiiya M. C. 

from Osborn, the late Colonel Robert D. 

to Ran, Mr. G. Venkata Appa. 

to Rao, the late Sir T. Madiiava. 

to RattiKan, Sir William H. • 

from Rosebery, Earl of. 

to, from Romled^e, Mr. James. 

'from Rnsseil, Sir W. K. 
to Row, Mr. G Syamala. 
to Sastri, the Hon’ble A. Sashiah. 
to Sinha, B ibii Brahm inaiida. 
from Sircar, Dr. Mahendralal. 
from Stanley, Lord, of Alderley. 
from, to Townsend, Mr. Meredith, 
to Underwood, Captain T. O. 
to, from Vamb^ry, Professor Arminius, 
to Vencataramaaiali, Mr. G. 
to Visiaoat^ram, Maharaja of. 
to, from Wallace, Sir Donald Mackenzie, 
to Wood- Mason, the late Professor J. 
LKTTCRS(& TELEGRAMS) OP CONDOLENCE, from 

Abdui Suhhati, Mouivi A. R. M. 

Ameer Hosseiii, Hmi’ble Nawab Syed. 
Ardagh, Colonel Sir J C. 

. Kanerjee, Bahu M inmathanath. 

Baiierjee, Raj Bahadur, Shib Chuader. 

Barth, M. A. 

Belchaiiibers, Mr. R. 

Deh, Babu Maiiahar, 

Dutt, Mr. 0 . C. 

Dutt, Babu Prosaddoss. 

Elgin, Lord. 

Ghoe, Babu Narendra K. . 

Ghosh, Bahu Kili Prasaiina. 

Giaham, Mr. William. 

Hall, Dr. Filz Edward. 

H indis Viharidis Desai, the late Dewan. 
Iyer, Mr. A. Krisiioaswami. 

L imbert, Sir John. 

Mahomed, Mouivi Syed. 

Mitra, Mr. B. C. 

Ml ter, Babu Sidlieshur. 

Mookerje**, Raja Peary Mohan. 

M »<ik**rjef, BaOn S irendra N ith. 

Mnisbid lb id, the Niwab Bahadoor of. 
Rooiledi*e, Mr. James. 

Roy, Balm E. C. 

Roy, Babu S irat Chnnder. 

■Sanyal, Bioii Diiiabundho, 

Sivitri Library. 

Tippera, the B ira Tlnkur of. 

Vatnli^ry, Professor Anninins. 

Vinanagia n, the Maharaja of. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

After myin^ the eKoenses of the publication, 
the surplus will be pi iced wholly at the dis- 
posal of the family of the deceased man of 
letters. 

Orders to be made to the Bnsioess Manag- 
er, ^'An Indian Journalist/’ at the Bee 
Press, I, Ucknor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington 
Street, Calcutta. 

OPINION ON THE BOOK. 

It is a most iiitcrestiii;^ record of the life of 
a remarkable mao.— Mr. H. Bibingtoo Smith, 
Private Secretary to the Viceroy, 5tii October 
1895. 

Dr. Mookerjee was a famous letter-writer, 
tod there is a breezy freshness and originality 
about his correspondence which make it 
very interesting reading.— Sir Alfred W. Corft, 
ILC l.t, Director nf f ubiic Instuction, Bengal, 
26th September, 1895. 


It is not that amid the pressure of harassing 
official duties an English Civilian can find 
either time or opportunity to pay so graceful 
a tribute to the memory of a native oersonality 
as F. H. Skrine has done in bis biography of 
the late Dr. S iuibhu Chnnder Mookerjee, the 
well-known Bengal journalist (Calcutta : 
Thacker, Spink and Co.) ; nor are there many 
who are more worthy of being thus honoured 
than the late Editor of RtiK and Rayyei, 

We m.ty at any rate cordially agree with Mr. 
Skrine that the story of Mookerjee’s life, witii 
all its lights and shadows, is pregnant with 
lessons for those who desire to know the real 
India. 

No weekly paoer, Mr. Skrine tells us, not 
even the Wndoa Patriot^ in its palmiest days 
under Kristodas Pal, enjoyed a degree of in- 
dnence in any way appro iching that which was 
soon attained by R$it and RayyeL 
A man of large heirt and great qualiti- 
es, his death from pnennioiiia in the early 
spring in the last year was a distinct and 
heavy loss to Indian Jonrualism, and it was 
an admirable idea on Mr. Skrine’s part to put 
liis Life and Letters noon record.— The Times 
of India, (Bombay) September 30, 1895. 

“IMPaOVSD UNDAUNTED ’• 
WATOa. Rs. 7. 

Gaaraatsed throe Tears. 

Strong, accurate, pretty, smalt, open-faced, 
nickel silvern, keyless, short winding, pitent, 
“NEW STYLE IMPROVED UNDAUNT- 
ED ’’watch, with hand setting meciianisin, 
secondhand, for Doctors, nrnameiital bold 
dial, for Rs. 7 V. P. P. with an extra glass, 
spring, pretty box and full three years’ 
guarantee. Warranted to stand the rough- 
est use. Runs more tnan 28 lionrs with 
one winding. Will last a life time. Eisily re- 
pairable. Others sell at double our rates. One 
watch free for the purchase of 8 at a tieiie. 
IMr. Jno. Dickson of Hapntal Riilway, from 
Ceylon says It keeps splendid time and 
never stopped although it sustained hard 
knocks and jerks. X Dr. H. Moore of Royal 
Artillery from Poonam illee says I sold it 
for Rs, 16. X Pie. W. Hopkins of Sussex Regi. 
from Dniiidum says;— I have sold it 0 »r 
Rs. 20. X Mr. T. B. Scott of Patna Opium De- 
partment S'tys Toe watch you sent me some 
seven years ago is still keeping very good time. 

Jewelled Ring Re. 1-8-0. Real 
Silver Watoh Ri. 13. Real 
Solid Geld Watoh Re. 2i 


B. N. MOOKERJEE & CO.. 
Hardware and General Merohante. 

IMPORTERS OP 
Agricultural Implements, 

Engineer’s Carpenter’s Tools, 

Mill Furnishers & Timber Merchanti 
CONTRACTORS, 

GENERAL AGENTS AND ORDER 
SUPPLIERS. 

Timber Yard — Ghusery, 

Office r, Clive Row, 

Calcutta. 


Novelty in Ayurvedic Hedieine. 
ATIJRVEDIO PHARMAOT. 

36, Lower Cnitpore Road, Fouzdari 
Balaknaiia, Calcutta. 

Kaviraj Nagbndra Nath Sen, Physician, 
Surgeon, Accoucheur, practises the Ayurvedic 
system of medicine, after having obtainted a 
diploma at the hnal examination of one of 
the Government medical Institutions of the 
country. 

SPECIFICS 

for all ordinary diseases, like Fever, Cough, As- 
thma, Phthisis, Diabetes, &c., including dis- 
eases brought on by irregularities of kinds. 
Catalogues, containing full accounts of diseas- 
es and remedies, are transmitted on applica- 
tion. Prescriptions, with or without medicines, 
sent to every part of India and Ceylon, 
Cape Colony, and the British Isles, on receipt 
(by post) of full accounts of diseases. 

Thousands of unsolicited Testimonials from 
every quarter. 

CATARRH, 

Hay Fever, Oatarrhal Deafheee. 

A NEW HOMS treatment. 

^Iifferers are not generally aware that these 
diseases are contagious, or that they are 
due to the presence of living parasites in the 
lining- membrane of the nose and eustachiaii 
tubes. Microscopic research, however, has 
proved this to he a fact, and the result is thf^t 
a simple remedy has been formulated whereby 
these distressing diseases are rapidly and per- 
manently cured by a few simple applications 
made at home by the patient once in twe 
weeks. A pamphlet explaining this new treat- 
ment IS sent on receipt of 2 ^d stamp by A 
Hutton' Dixon, 43 & 45 East Bloor St 
TORONTO, Canada. 

Scientific American. 


REIS & RAYYET 


Pretty electro cased gold chain R^. 1-8-0. 
Fashionable electro cased G »ld Rmg set 
with scientific diain >nds, Rnbies, E neralds, 
at Re. 1-8-0. Mr. G. S nitn, SiU Inspector 
from Sanikutia, says : “ A German valued 
the diimind riog at Rs. nod ruby at 
Rs. 30.” K*.y winding. Governnieiit stamp- 
ed, snlid silver hunting ca.se, Royal witch 
with extras and full three years* guarantee, 
for Rs. 13. Pie. G Hawkes of 2nd Yoik Liglii 
Infantry from Pnraivlhar says F<»r the first 
one I got Rs. 25 ; the second one I sold to a 
Sergeant for Rs. 28 X Pie. H. C. Bishop of L. 
F. L. Regt. from K amptee says:— A Corporal 
offered Rs. 30 for the very same watch. Gentle- 
men’s npeii Liced, keyless real solid ^oid wstch 
Rs. 30 ; ladies’ Rs. 24 ; both with extras and 
guaranteed for 3 years. Mind they are guran- 
teed to he of real solid gold. No agents kept, 
all goods sent only by us from Bombay 
per V. P. P. 
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WEEKLY(ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 

AND 

Review of Politics. Literature^ and Society 

RATES OF SUBSORIPTIOH. 

If paid in advance, 

Yearly 
Hair-yearly 
(Quarterly ... 

Moiuidy ... ... 

Single or sample Copy ^ 

If not paid in advance, 

Yearly ... ... R,. it •, 

Half-yearly... ... ... ^ jo-J 



"‘y - , ^ 

Single or sample Copy • ... Ans. 0-12 

No addiciunat charge for postage or peon. 


He. 

Ans. 


7 

4 

1-8 

o-f 


WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 


GENUINE HOMCEOPATHY. 

A CARO. 

Hem Chandra Ray Chaudhuri, L M. S. 

Homoeopathic Practitioner, 

May be consulted by letter or personally 
daily at his residence, 24, Mirsapore Lanei 
near Creek Row, Calcutta. 


BATES OF ADVEBTISEJHEUCT. 

Advertisements (three columns to the page 
and 102 lines or 12 inches to the column) are 
charged by the space taken up, at the rate of 
4 annas a line or Rs. 2-2 an inch each inser- 
tion. The lowest cnarge for any advertisement 
is Rs, 2, except Domestic Occurrences, the 
lowest ciiarge for whicn is Rs. 5. 

Business Communications (post paid), to 
be directed to “ The Manager,’’ and Literary 
Communications and books and pamphletf 
(carriage paid) to The “Editor** of “Reis 
A Rayyet.” 

Office: /, (Ichoor Dutis Lam, WtdHt^m 
Street, Catcutta* 


prtHUd mitrntM h rASKu paii ghosi. at THE BEE PRESS, Afa 


Lam. WMi^StmitCaUiiUu. 
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REVIEW OF POLITICS LITERATURE AND SOCIETY 


VOL. XV. CALCUTTA, SA rURDAY, NOVEMBER 21, 1896. whole no. 250 . 


ROSY'S STORY. 

A DONEGAL BALLAD. 

WlTK the lark up abeve, tire Lent liliei below, 

Young Owen carne connin’ — I could not say “ N<» ! ” 

But became 1 was poor and of humble degree, 

Hi$ proud parents parted niy Owen and me. 

Had he only stood firm I'd have waited for years ; 

But Owen gave way, so 1 forced back my tears, 

And wed Hugh O'Donnell, long hopeless of me, 

For I had a spirit above my degree. 

Yet the songs we so loved, evermore, evermore, 

Owen whistled and sung as he went by our door ; 

But not once 1 looked out my old sweetheart to see, 

For 1 had a spirit above my degree. 

For comfort, for comfort I cried and I prayed, 

E^n when my first babe in my bosom was laid ; 

But when in my face he laughed up from my koee, 

Sweet comfort, sweet comfort it came back to me. 

Then Owen he matched with an heiress at last ; 

But only on folly her thoughts they were cast, 

Till her carryiiigs-oo so disgraced their degree, 

Owen's parents repented their treatment of me. 

Till one day to a knock ns I pushed back the pin, 

All dressed in his best my poor Owen ran in ; 

And “ Rosy, make haste, dear, make haste, dear," cried he, 
“ For the chapel's full up our fine weddin' to see." 

I looked in his eyes, and I saw they were wild— 

With the old sweci cr 00 nfiwns his mood I beguiled, 

Xill his heart-broken father came over the lea 
W^ith the keepers and look him, still crying for me. 

Now my good man is gone, but God has been kind, 

My sons they are steady, my girls to my mind ; 

My prayers for my lost ones ri^e fervent and free, 

And between llieir two graves there's one wailing for me. 

Alfred Perceval Graves, 

'-Thi Aihenaum. 


WEEKLYANA. / 

According to the Turkestan GazeiU, M. Sven Hedio, the Swedish 
traveller, has discovered, to the East of the Yarkand Tarim, at 40?^ deg. 
*>f latitude, a group of lakes. 

• • 

India pays an annual subsidy of j^i,ooo to the Indian Section of the 
Imperial Institute. A request for a supplementary grant of ^800 has 
not been complied with, on the ground that India “has so far 


derived no advantages fimn its coiinectioo with the Imperial Institute 
that are in any way coiinnensiirate with what the Institute has received 
.and is receiving from India." Evidently, tiie Secretary of State for 
India was not for it, or ulse the Government of India could not 
exetcise Its own discretion, and refuse the grant. Tne Government of 
India if not so free a-; this incident may shew. Its independence is ' 
at its lowest ebb. Tne direct management of the English Sovereign 
and the telegraph have played liavnc with that power and the Viceroy 
if reduced to carrying out orders fioin home. He is no better than 
the Agent of an Indian Taluqd.tr, perhaps worse. 

• 

• • 

The Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly Review for October summaries the 
objections of the natives of India to the Anns Act in these words: 
"The National Congress leaders complain of the operation of the Arms 
Act, their argiinieiit being that the population is loyal and law-abiding 
and that it is a hardship on the people who cannot protect themselves 
against wild animals." Is that the whole reason ? It is a wild legisla* 
tionandisno evidence of wise statesmanship and confidence in the 
people. Tots and the Vern.icnlar Press Gagging Act were passed 
s innltaneousiy as a very einergem measure on the eve of Lord Lytton's 
Afghan war, against the Amir not his country. The retitement 
of L'«rd Lytton saw the end of the other law, but the Arms Act still 
I disfigntei the Indian Sratnte honk Lord Ripon, without repealing it 
as was expected, had allowed a liberal woiking of the Act. It is, 
however, being stringently enforced since his return to England. The 
operation of the law, aided by the Courts, has been so absurd that it is 
time that, if not repealed, it slionicl be reconsti ncted. 

''In noticing Dr. Jogender Nith Bliattacharya's "Hindu Castes and 
Sects,” the Home News retnarics : 

“To those who are interested ill the history and philosophy of relU 
giotis, and especially to those who are in.tlcing a study of the reiigiouf 
rustoms ofilie East, this woilc will prove both welcome and useful ; not, 
perhaps, for its own sake alone, but also for its snggesiiveness. It is 
I he flfvelopment of the chapter on me Hindu Caste System in the same 
Miithor’s ‘ Coinmei»t.uics on Hindu Law.’ It is very learned ; and, to 
the E'lglisli re.idei nnconveisant with the Iiteratnie of the subject, will 
prove somewhat involved. Tlic section devoted to caste contains what 
If to ail intents and pin poses a defence of the system, the origin of 
which IS traced to B'ahmamcal legislation. Caste, rightly considered, 
is, we have been mid by Risley, whose verdict is endorsed by Mr. 
Bhattacharya, a matter mainly relating to marriage. There is no ground 
wiiatever, we are assured, for the statement that caste is the outcome of 
the policy embodied in the Machi ivellian maxim, ‘ Divide and Rule.' * 

In the second section of his book Mr. Bliatiacharya says man^ Wrings 
about various Hindu sects which their adherents will scarcely peruse 
with much pleasure. Nothing can, in hit opinion, * be more sinful 
than to speak respectfully of persons who are eiiirnies of mankind, 
and to whitewash rotten institutions by esoteric explanations and fine 
phrases.' Herenur author has especitaily in view the worshippers of Siva, 
the Sakia (or dev«»tees of energy), and the disciples of R.4dha. At the 
same time, he has evidently done his best to render reverence where 
reverence is due. We shall look forward to the publication of Mr. 
Bhaltacharya’s work on the ‘ Philosophy of Religion,’ with great ex- 
pectations. If it fulfils the promise nf the volume now before us— the 
value of which is much enhanced by its admirably arranged index and 
glossary— it shmild command the serious and thoughtful attention of 
scholars and thinkeis in both hemispheres.’ 

The following is fiom the American Sentinel: 

" A new crusade is being preached against the Turk. We have no 


Subteribers in the country are reouested to remit by postal money orders, if possible, as the safest and most conveHient 
medium, particulariy as it ensures ackuowledrment through the Department. ^ No other receipt vnU be 
given, any other being unnecessary and likely to cause confusion. 
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‘JPeter ihe Hermit ’ in these days, but we have men who enme not 
ff\r behind tnat old-time leader in xeal and fiery eloquence against 
Islam. These men have left Innihing undone to move the nations of 
Christendom to invade the Turk’s domain, and either exterminate 
him or drive him * bag and baggage' away from the confines of civi* 
lization. 

As with those anti-Islam crusades of which history speaks, the ani- 
mus of the movement is religious more than secular. It has its strong- 
est advocates among the leaders in religions enterprise. It is niged 
upon religious grounds. It is said that the Turkish Mahomedans 
are slaughtering the Armenian Christians. Th'^refnre let Christendom 
arise and, swnrd in hand, put a sudden and ctfectual stop to Islam's 
red-handed propaganda. 

We referred not long since to the infi immatory speech of Evan- 
gelist B. Fay Mills along this line before a large Christian 
audience at Washington. That meeting and that speech constituted 
one of the most iiotewoitliy features of the convention, ana attracted 
widespread attention. While it evoked some criticism as an arraign- 
ment of the United St ites G ivernmeiit, it was in harmony with the 
general tone of newspaper comuicut, b<uh semlar and religions, upon 
the Armenian situation. The gener.tl sentiment evidently is that the 
* Christian nations,’ our own included, ought to muster their armies 
and navies upon the shores of the Levant and pnt down the Turk with 
a strong hand. The great obstacle that stands in the way of this is 
the (in the language of Ev.-mgeiist Mills) 'unpatriotic, uncivil, unde- 
mocratic, iinrepiibllca'i, iin-i\mencaii, un-Christian, selfish, weak, wick- 
ed, barbaric and criminal’ policy oy which these ' Christian nations' are 
controlled. 

The alleged Turkish massacres in Bulgaria a few years since, which 
led l.*) the last Riisso- Turkish war, drewfoeth the same sentiment from 
‘ Christian ' sources. At that lime the late Bishop A. Cleveland CoMe 
gave utterance to this sentiment in the following lines 

Trump of the Lord ! I hear it blow 1 
Forward, the Cross ; the world shall know 
Jehovah's arm's against the foe ; 

Down shall the cursed Crescent go ! 

To arms I To arms I 
God wills it so. 

God help the Rust I God help the Czar I 
Shame on the swords that trade can mar 1 
Shame on the laggards, faint and far, 

That rise not to the Holy War 1 
To arms I To arms I 
The Cross our star i 

How long, O Lord ! for Thou art just ; 

Vengeance is Thine ; in Thee we trust ; 

Wake I arm of God I and dash to dust 
Those hordes of rapine and of lust. 

To arms 1 To arms 1 

Wake, swords sliall rust I 

Forward, the Cross 1 Break, clouds »if ire I 
Break with the thunder and the fire 1 
To new crusades let faith inspire ; 

Down with the Crescent to the mire I 
To arms I To arms I 
To vengeance dire I 

To high StambonI that Cross restore, 

Glitter its glories as of yore. 

Down with the Turk 1 Fiom Europe’s shore 
Drive back the Paynirn, drunk with gore 
To arms 1 To arms 1 

To arms once more 1” 

The New York journal then asks the qutsiion, “ Where did iht 
Turk first get this fierce and inextinguishable hatred of the 'Chiisti- 
ans’?” and replies : — 

" Was it not very largely the result of those first crusades which, in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, carried fire and sword into the midst 
of the Turkish domain, spreading death and ruin in their track, and 
wresting fiom ihe Turk for a lime an important portion of fiis terri- 
tory ? Certainly the character and result of those undertakings were 
well calculated to kindle an undying hatred of their perpetrators in 
the Moslem breast. Consider the following pen picture of the his- 
torian relative to the Crusaders’ storming of Jerusalem : — 

* The Saracens gave way before them They retreated through the 
streets, fighting at intervals, until they were diiven into the precincts 
of the Mosque of Omar. Blood flowed in the gutters, and horrid 
heaps Of the dead lay piled at every corner. None were spared by 
the frenzied Christians, who saw in the gore of the infidels the white 
way of redemption. Ten thousand dead scattered thiough the city 
gave token of the merciless soirit of the men of the West. Another 
ten thousand were heaped in the reeking courts of the great Mosqtie on 
Mount Moriah. “ God wills it,” said the pilgrims. 

The iiidiscrtminaie butchery of the Saracens was carried out by 
the rank and file, of the Crusading army. In this bloody work they 
needed no incentive— no commander. £ ich sword flamed with hatred 
ttutil it was cooled ^0 the dripping life-blood of tbe eueinies oC Christ. 


“The spirit of the massacre," the historian adds, “is welt illustrated 
in the letter which the Christian princes sent to his Holiness the Pope," 
The devout writers say : “If you wish in know what w» did to the 
enemies we found in the city, learn tiiat in the porilrn of Sohimnn and 
in the temple our horses walked up to their, knees in tne impure bhmd 
of the Saracens.” 

It continues 

“The instructions given by Abu Bekr, the successor of Mahomed, to 
his military commander, and which, says the historian, ’ may well be 
repeated as illustrative of tbe spirit of young Islam going forth to con- 
quest,’ ran thus : — 

'Treat your soldiers with kindness and consideration. Be just in 
all vour de.dings wnh tiiem, and consult their feelings and opinions. 
Fight v.iiianily anil nevf-r torn your back upon a foe. When vicinimii:*, 
harm not the aged and protect w«nneii and childreo. Destroy not the 
palm tree or fniit trees of any kind ; waste not the corn field with fire ; 
nor kill any cattle excepting foi food. Stand faithfully to every cove- 
nant and ‘promise ; respect all religious persons who live in hermit- 
ages ot convents and spare their edifices. But should yon meet with 
a class of uiiDelievers of different kind, who go about with shaven crowns 
and belong to the synagogue of Satan, be sure you cleave their skulls 
unless they embrace the tiue faith or render tribute.’ 

The victorious Moslems overran northern Africa, conquered Spain 
and pushed on tow.ird the interior of Europe, to meet the resistless 
* hammer’ of Charles Martel at Tours. The advancing wave of Maho- 
medanism was tolled back across the Pyrenees and finully out of Spain 
and back into Africa. But a deep-seated resentment against the Mos- 
lems remained thronghont' Christian’ Europe ; and it was a feeling of 
revenge against the Tiiik, more than any other motive, which actuated 
the ' Christians' in their crusades for the recovery of the * holy sepulchre.’ 
These crusades have been the battles of contending rival religions, 
and it wis that fierceness which religions animosity always lends to 
carnal strife tii tt gav* the contest its vindictive character and left in 
the breast of the Tmk that hatred of what he deems Christianity 
which he has manifested in so sanguine a iiianiicr since that time.” 

It concludes 

“ During all this time, and for centuries afterwards, true Christians 
were sufifciing a hundred-fold more at the hands of the 'Christian' 
rulers of Europe, led by the Papacy, than at Ihe hands of the Turks. 
Then was the time when the true church— -the ' woman* — had 'fi^d inio 
the wilderness ’ to escape the persecution of the Papal dragon (Rev. 
xii.. 4 * 6 , 14 ), there to be nourished by God for the space nf twelve hun- 
dred and sixty years, until the P ipal power should be broken. The true 
Christians were persecuted in Europe, bur imt in the domains of Islam. 
There it was that some of them found a refuge from the rage which 
burned against them in ' Ciiristian ' lands. But for the wickedly-false 
conception of Clitistianity which the crusades gave to Islam, there is no 
evidence that tine Christian,s w nild ever have suffered frepn Turkish 
wrath. There is no evidence that true Christianity would be suffering 
ill Armenia to-day but for the wicked work uf those who were CisriS' 
tians only in name. 

What, then, do we want to-day ? A new crusade, which will again 
bear the swoid against the Tuik in the name of Christ ? A new wicked- 
ness to right the consequences of the old ? Verily, no. Christianity 
cannot bear the «wiird. We make no attempt to define duty for ihe 
civil Pnwf-rs. Blit we would record our mo'»t emphatic protest against 
a tep»»iitioii, in the name of the ‘Prince of Peace,' of that most * nn- 
Cbriftian, selfisli, wirked, barbaric and ('riininai’ folly which gave the 
li*>t<t Christianity beinie all the wntid and prepetrated the colossal sin 
of the tges in ih ; sn-ca.Ied ' Clirisiian’ Cinsades.” 

The High Court resumed work, after the Long Vacation, on Thursd:«y. 
The closing of the Court saw the retirement of Sir Comer P^theram. 
With the re-opening, Sir Francis M icleaii is th/ Chief Justice. 

The new Chief Justice, with Justices Maepherson and Trevelyan, is 
engaged in hearing appeals from the Onginal Side. Before the busi- 
ness of the day commenced, the Advocate-General, surrounded by e 
large number of barristers, pleaders and attorneys, addressed the Chief 
Justice regretting the death of Mr. Manomohan Chose, the well- 
known Bengali criminal lawyer. Sir Charles Paul's words were : 

“ I d»* 5 ire merely to mention the fact that lately we have lost one ef 
our most intelligent, most distinguished and lending numbers of the 
Bar, Mr. \i momoh in Guose. and I wish to express (ffft regret at the 
inisfiriune of having lost so public-spirited an individual and so affable 
and courteous a gentle nan, who in taking part in Indian politics, di#l 
BO ill .1 m idified and very gentlemanly way. We desire to express our 
deep regret at tus death, which took place a few days ago.” 

The Chief Justice replied : 

“ Of course, Mr. Advocate-General, 1 have not had the advantage 
of persuiially knowing the distinguished gentleman whom yon men- 
tion, but I m»y say this, that I have heard from my brother Judges of 
the high position ami great esteem in which he was held, not only by 
the members uf the Bar, but I believe by every one whom he came in 
contact witli. 1 f*tet that under the circumstances, having no personal 
knowledge of him inyieif, it would be quite out of place for me per- 
sonally to say more.” 

• 

• • 

Mr. Brojendro Coomir Seal has been confirmed as District and 
Sessions Judge' of Birbhum, and Mr. Umesk Chonder Batavyal as 
Magititrate and Collector, Bogra. ^ 

Mr. A Pcdler has been made permanent Principal of the Prteloencf 
College* He will alto act aa Inspector of Schools, Rajtbahi and 
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Ci.cle, «^hil« Dr. C A. Marti,, officiate.., Director of Public 
IdStru^oii, BIhgal. 


NOres & LEADERETTES, 

OUR OWN NF.WS 
& 

TUB WBBICS TELRf'.KAMS IN BRIEF, WI I H 

OCCASIONAL COMMENTS, 

TH« dynamiter Bell ha. been committed to take his trial. The police 
agent Jone. ha. te.iilied that he wormed liimself into a secret Irish 
Revolutionaiy Society in New York, with which Tynan and Bell were 
connected. 


The Auitrian lately anestednt Snnkim in Dervish disguisfiRnd seeking 
to penetrate the Soudani turns out to be one Inger, who was possessed 
of passports and elaborate Dervish drill*boiik^, and also papers showing 
him to be connected with several Fiench journals. 

Lord LaNSDOWNE, sper'tking at thr* Colston banquet at Bristol, pro- 
tested against the apathy of the public in military matters, and urged 
the need of a thoroughly efficient army. 


It is officially stated in Italy that peace with Abyssinia was signed on 
the 261b October, at also a convention to release the Italian prisoners. 
Italy recognises the absolute independence of Ethiopia. Tlie- de'imita- 
tionoffrontiers is postponed for a year, King Menelik has wired to 
King Humbeit that he hopes henceforth they will always be fi lends. 

The first portion of the Niger Company's expedition sailed from Liver, 
pool on November 15. Captain Arnold comrnands the expedition, which 
will consist of 700 men. Plenty of fighting is expected-^and barbari. 
ly too. 

The mystery attaching to the object of the expedition is irritating 
the French. 


Mr. CurzoW, replying to a deputation of the Society of Friends, re- 
peated his promise for the abolition of the legal status of slavery at 
Z mzibar and Pemba, but said it must not be loo abrupt for fear of 
economic and political troubles. 


Although America has virtually concluded with Great Britain an 
xgieement on behalf «)i Venezuela, the latter has still to conclude a 
treaty with Great Britain on the same lines as the Anglo-American 
figreemeni. 

Ih the Reitrhstag, on iStovember 16, Prince Hohenlohe made a speech 
in which he said he was still bound to secrecy, and could not therefore 
discuss Prince Bismarck’s revelations regarding the secret treaty with 
RiHsia. The assertion, however, that British influences, cither then 
«' now, weie operative was without any fmiiidaiion. Tne distrust at 
fi^st provoked Hinmig the Powers forming the Triple AHinnce by the 
revelations bad been completely dispelled. Germany's relations with 
Russia bad never ceased to be good and friendly. 

Baron M irscbatl Von Bieberstein, Foreign Minister, also spoke, and, 
«l‘ile eulogising Prince Bismarck, strongly defended the policy of the 
Government since 1890. No treaty, he said, was required to maintain 
friendship between Russia and Gcnnany, and no wish of the Govern, 
ment was aimed at the sundering of Russia and France. Germany 
Jidhered to the Triple Alliance, and her relations with other Powers 
were based upon respecting their rights as they respected those of 
Germany, 


A debate took place in the Reichstag on the subject of duelling in the 
German Army. Prince Hohenlohe promised to take measures to res- 
trict the practice to the utmost. The Minister for War, amidst the 
protests of the Deputies, defending it, said the honour of officers 
demanded the right of self-defence, and especially against the in- 
•“lit if civiHatii. 


The Powers are now discussing means of helping Turkey financially 
to enable her to introduce reforms, but Great Britain first desires thg 
powers to agiec to measures to secure good government. 


The Metropolitan of M iscow and the principal Russian papers have 
Opened Indian famine funds. Wheal is rising largely in the south of 
Russia and also freights, his announced that agents from Bombay 
are coming to conclude contracts. 

The limes Singapore Correspondent stales that Li Hung Chang is 
retiring disgusted with the treatment experienced since his return. 


The friendly tribes snntbward of Dnngola are being organized to patrol 
the roads, guard the wells, and signal the movements of the Dervishes. 


The Novoe Vremya urges the settlement of the Eastern question 
through an entente between Tin key and Russia. The latter Power 
must u«e its authoiity in the E rst to secure supremacy and maintain 
peace. Russia adheres resolutely to the treaty clauses of the Black 
Se.a, preventing the egiess of Russian warships but equally pre- 
venting tiie ingress uf foreign warships, thereby protecting the Rusliao 
fleet. 


The BomS.iy Goveroin'ni hive, in reply to the enquiry of the Bombay 
Presidency Associ.atiou, informed the President of the society that “ike 
reasonable expenses of the witness to be nomtn.ated by the Bombay 
Presidency Association for the purpose of giving evidence before the 
Royal Commis'iion on the A Immistration of tne Expenditure in India 
will be paid either by the G iverument of India or by orders of tha 
Royal Commission. The expenses of bis p.isssge to England will be 
advanced to him under the orders of this G iveriiment, and he will ger 
further instructions at the India Office.'' 


The Council of the Bomb.iy Presidency Association hat formed a 
Committee to raise sul>gcriptions in aid of fimiue relief, Thif fund 
will be independent of any others for the s.ame purpose. Among the 
steps taken to relieve distress, is the forniatmn of a company for 
importation of food grain from foreign ports. The capital it 
Rs. 1,500,000 divided inio 15,000 shares of Rs. 100 each. The pros- 
pectus says : “Tne m tin efif »rt must be in the direction of providing a 
sufficient supply <»f food gtain at rates which, though high, may not be 
abnormal. It is expected that by buying in all desirable quarters, and 
importing suitable descriptions of food griius m suffident quantitiety 
the Comp my will be able to m ike the efif^cis of its operations feel in 
the griin oiiriceti i>f the Presideury ao l counieraci the forces now 
at woik, and which lend to put np prices abnorm illy." It goes on ; “ A 
high commercial profit it not the object of this C >mpany which it 
started more from motives of philanthropy than with a view to the 
possession of gain." Orders have already been given for 4,000 tons 
of ninje from A'uerica, 500 Ions of. barley, and 500 tons of wheat. 
The Comp’iiiy is styled the Grain Trading Comp iny of Bombay, and is 
intended to last no more than 2 years. At least, such is the open 
declaration. 

We take the formation of the Company as a practical protest against 
the refusal of Government to enter the market--to interfere, in the 
language of the Lientenani-Guvernor of the Punjib, with the move- 
ments of grain through the country or to fix prices authoritatively. 

The Lieutenant-Governor has, at a meeting held at Delhi to 
discuss measures for relief of the impending distress in or near 
Delhi, explained:—" We take the course we do simply because we 
think it if absolutely clear that if we were 10 attempt to prevent the 
export of grain nr to fix prices, though it might afford passing relief for 
a few weeks, it would in the long run immensely aggravate the diffi- 
culties of the position." This policy was laid down by Lord North- 
brook. Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick gave an instance to prove what he 
said. “The other day a Migisirateof a district in another Province 
prohibited the exportation of grain from a certain large town, and laid 
down certain prices at which he ordered grain dealers to sell, end what 
followed was this. Large stocks of grain that were on their way to 
that town hy railway were at once turned back, and even grain that wae 
at the railway station awaiting delivery to the importer was re-booked 
out of the place to some distance." He bad alio a moA the grata 
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dealers. “ There it one ihinu, however, that has been much dwelt 
on, and which 1 thoroughly agree is in.uicr for very deep regret, and 
that is that grain dealers, by indulging in their propensity for gambling, 
are in some places running up prices of corn to a point beyond that 
which the circumstances ol the case would naturally call for.” But 
grain dealers can be generous. It is reported that the Lahore Relief 
Fund Committee which have collected Rs. '^iii hand over all 

available cash to a local dunnia who has agreed to import gram to the 
value of the advance made without profit to himself. At a meeting 
n the People’s Hall, Secunderabad, a number of grain merchants made 
a solemn pledge to sell grain at cost price to the poor during the famine 
and not to sell large quantities to wholesale merchants. 


Tub latest weather report dated Simla, November 20, is : — 

“ The barometer has fallen almost everywhere. The cyclonic storm 
which has been traced northward up the Arabian Sea and which proves 
to be a very small disturbance, is appartiuly apuroichiog the coast 
near Surat, where pressure Is largely below the normal. Winds exhibit 
cyclonic indraught towards the storm, and gales have been experienced 
in Kathiawar. Light rainfall has occurred at North Bomoay Coast 
stations and heavier rainfall in Bomb ly und the Oeccan, where Simla- 
pur reports five inrhes of rain, and Poona, B japur and Ahmcdnagar 
about one inch. Weather remains, and is likely to coomme unseiticd 
in Madras, where Tmneveily reports i»vt» and three-quarters inches of 
rain, and Nellore, Cnddalme and Wellington over one inch. The 
weather is cloudy except in Burma, Assam, and Bengal, and rain ap- 
pears likely to extena to the central parts of India. The mean tem- 
perature is excessive except in N >rth-E ist India.” 

The weekly report on the state of the seasm and prospects of the 
crops for Bengal, for the week ending i6th November, is as follows - 

There was some rain in Northern Bengal and in parts of Orissa, and 
also in the Brahmanbaria sub-division of Tippera. It is said to have 
been insufficient to benefit the rice crop, and prospects remain generally 
unaltered. In Ringptir and Bogra the rain was accompanied by hail 
which did some damage to the crops, but in these two districts the 
prospects of the winter rice crop are reported to be fair. In Saran 
locusts have done cnnsider ible dama*,*'*. Tue spring crops are reported 
to be germinating well in Northern Bengal and in Patna, Gaya and 
Saran ; elsewhere the prospects of these crops arc unfavourable. 
Prices continue very high, but, except in Paina aud Champarati, there 
has been no material rise since last week. In Patna, Cbamparan and 
the Bhabua sub-divisioii of Shahabad test works have been opened, 
but in Patna they have not been largely attended. In Champaran and 
Shahabad the numbers employed on the 14th were Cbamparan— men 
705, women 444, and children 268 ; SbahaOad— men 387, women 305, 
and children 138.” 

The number of the relieved in the Madras Presidency was 9,740 ; in 
the Bombay, 1,400; m the N -W. Provinces and Oudh, 99,008 ; in the 
Punjab, 7,139 ; Burma, 8,519 ; Central India, 4,116; Rajpmaoa, 8,206. 
These numbers are the aggregate of those on relief works and on 
gratuitous relief. 

Last week, 1,80,974 maunds of rice and 2,07,825 mattnds of other 
food grains were exported from Calcutta to foreign and Indian ports. 


Wb have now in our midst a homoeopathic doctor from the West, a 
recent arrival — Dr. M. L. Jelovitz, with experience of plague. He is 
perhaps the only doctor in Caicnita who can speik from personal 
knowledge of a disease to watcli which a medical board has been 
specially appointed. It is to be hoped that the B tard or the Govern- 
ment will utilize him. His being a homoe ipatb need not stand in the 
way of his recognition, for we have already on the Board a homoeo- 
path. By that app iinimetu the Government uf Sir Alexander Mack- 
enzie has proved itself superior to the narrowness of the professors of 
the orthodox school of medicine. In a matter of this kind, in an 
hour of public danger, it may well be expected that the Bcng.al Gov- 
ernment will forgive the siii of not being an Englishman. 

Ur. Jelovitz took his degree of Doctor uf Medicine at Philadelphia, 
in the University of Pensylvania, where he won the first prue, in 
1885, by his essay on bubonic plague. Previous to the date of the 
essay, in 1876, when he was living in Bagdad, an epidemic of pl.igiie' 
visited some districts uf the Province of Mesopotamia. He studied 
the disease there, examining over 3.000 cases and attending 
300 paiiciiis. His treatment of the disease was ailopathfc. He was 
associated in the work with Dr. A. Jelovitz, of the Medical College in 
Buda Pesth. The result was little or nothing. The mortality among 
the pstients was as great as among those who had had no treat- 
ment. He then tried hydropathy— cold or hot water douches or 
•team baths. The diet allowed was milk, alcohol ahd coffee would be 
given “B stimulants. The results were much better, the deaths 
bein'' reduced front 80 to 70 par cent. It was still a high per 
ceatage. Homceqpathy, tbea practised by Dr. M. L.. Jelovitz under 


great disadvantages, reduced the rate much lower, to 49. 
Hisold associate. Dr. J. A. Jelovitz and other practitioners of the old 
system, were disposed to aitribnie the fall to the diminution of 
the virulence of the disease. Tliis could not be. For the deaths under 
allopathic treaiineiu numbered as high as before. Dr. M. L. Jelovitz 
found homueopatliy as efficacious in other diseases. In inguinal hernia 
of an infant 01 4 montbs, he caused the rupture to disappear in 4 
days. This almost niliaculons cure converted Father Damien, a 
monk of the Carmelite Older and a qualified physician horn the Medical 
College of Mmiipelier, to liomceopathy. Dr. Jeloviiz’s successful 
treatment of diseases at Bombay, where he had established him- 
self in 1879 There he 

won over to Innnoeopaihy Drs. Thakurdas Kikabhai Dahl, 
JamiiHil.is Premcnantl, Viihaldas and others. His experience 
at Colon, where he was Surgeon of the Hospital of the Panama 
Canal Company and city physician of the Prefecture, is again in 
favour of liomceopathy. As servant of the State and of the Com- 
pany, he was not allowed to prescribe other than allopathic medicines, 
but he was not debarred from administering homoeopathic tinctures 
and globules in pi i vale practice. In yellow fever, he found the differ- 
eiice between the two systems of cure. The superiority of the new 
over the old was gre at. While almost every case under allopathic treat- 
ment ended f.itally, all his 19 private patients recovered under the new 
system In malarial intermittent fever, however, the soveieign remedy 
was quinine in large doses. For a lime. Dr. Jelovitz practised at Ja- 
maica, in the West Indies, where he had been for the benefit of his 
health. Just now he comes to us from Bombay, where he was perhaps 
the first to popularize homoeopathy but where he could not find enoiich 
room for his energy and activity. Let ns hope Calcutta will reap the 
full benefit of his varied experience in different countries. 


We have said (/?. y?., November 7) that the case of veritable ” 

plague in Calcniia resulting in death, i» as real as the previous six 
cases in which the patients recnveied, and that the disease of which 
Btpin Behary Dntt died was taken advantage of by the neighbours to 
denounce the factory in Which he resided and worked as a nuisance and 
ici have it removed. In confirmation, we append four siatement%made 
by two medical practitioners who were called to treat Bepiii, by the 
Manager of the factory and by a neighbour. 

Babii Gopal Cbaudra Bose; I am the manager of the factory 
where B^pin Belury Duti, our workman, died on the evening of 
Tuesday, the 3rd NoveniJ>cr. Bepin’s age was 32 years. The 
factory is owned by Joygopal Pal, a nephew of Sristidh.ir 
Conch, a sngir merchant. Bepin used to draw rupees eighteen 
per iiioiiih. Having been a man of inferior position, he cmild 
not tell me of Ins bubo, out of shame. I knew of it afterward*;. 
The woikmun had scalded his right great toe five or six days before 
the fever. Aiientiou was drawn to this circumstance at the very 
tune of the scalding. Some of the workmen had applied ink and af«C‘' 
wards salt wsier. Nothing particularly nnticaeble happened n» 
Bepin before Sunday when he was evidently suffering from fevei. 

1 did not know whether there was any fever before this, or whether 
it was a coniinnatioii of the previous attack. He wished to go home, 
to his native village, in the thaiia Indas, district Baiikura. This 
led me to think that he was suffering from some disease. The 
fever was high on Sunday evening. It was attended by headache. 
He was under the ireaiment of Baku Chundy Chwran Cliatterjee, of 
Nundormn Sen’s Lane, for two days. He was then vninitling bile. 
On Monday evening, his case becoming serious, he was advised 
to place himself under the treatment of Babn Kissery Mohiin 
Mo’*kcr)ee, a homoBopathic practitioner, who usually treats oy\t 
workmen. Btbu Kissory was iimwediately called and gave soni* 
medinne which was taken. Oo the doctoi’s saying that the case was 
of a serioni nature. Dr. Kali Kristo Chatterjee, of Ramkanto Boses 
Street, was sent for. He came after dusk, prescribed some mixture 
andordeied ice on the head and blister on the nape of the neck. 
Death took place on the evening of Tuesday. Dri. Simpson «n 
Cobb came that very even-ing. Bepin had then a little difficulty*’ 
breathing and occasional hiecouglh The doctors ordered the patieni 
to be taken out of (he room, to the open courtyard. They puncture 
the lip of one of the fingers, and Incised an arm near the elbow 
joint. Then a crucial incision was made in the swollen right grein 
a finger inserted into it« Immediately after, Bepin died. D 
poMible that he could have lived another two hours.. 
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B^n nerer regained consciou^ntiss since Monday evening. Blood 
was^'ken film all the incisions. The doctors wanted the body 
for p$it fttorUfft examination, but as Hindus we would not agree. 
A medical inspector went wiih us to the burning ghat. When the 
incisions were made none of the meaical aiiendcinis was present. 

Babu Kissory Mohuo M^okerji, the liooix ipithic practitioner 

I attended the patient on the evening of Monday, the a id Novem- 
ber. There was a plaster on the right groin, winch could be seen for 
the patient’s half naked state. I saw the intn in a state of coma 
with congested eyes. I pronounced the case liopeless. Tne tempera- 
ture was 104. I gave a medicine of which perhaps n dose or two 
were taken. Then Dr. Kali K*isio Chaiierji was called. 1 did not no- 
tice any eruption on the body. He nad fever about a month before 
this attack. I did not know at 6rst that there was a scald in the 
right great toe, but was informed of u afterwaids. Tne bubo was small 
and I did not notice any other swelling. I sent information to the 
Health Officer as I was bnnnd by his circular to repot t every case of 
fever attended with glandular enlargement. 1 do not think it was a 
case of bubonic plague. 

Babu Preonaih Mookerji, a neighbour residing opposite the factory : 

I requested Babu Kissory Mohun Mookerji to write the letter, 
simply because 1 consider the factory a nuisance. I did not think 
that so much fuss would be made. About a year since, the neigh- 
bours had complained of the unclean state of the factory to the 
Municipality. 

Dr. Kali Kristo Chatterji 

1 saw the patient at about 9 p. m. on Monday and found him un- 
conscious with congested eyes. The temperature was 104, pulse 
130, and respiration 48. 1 was infdVtiled that Bepin had syphilis 
about a year since. Monday was the fifth day of his fever. 1 had 

ordered ice on the head and blisters on the nape of the neck and 

calves. A stimulant mixture was also admiiistered. The patient had 
tympanites. The scald was en the right great toe. The enlarged 
femoral gland was on the right side also, but it was a small one. 

Oil the inoriiiiig of Tuesday 1 found him worse. 1 am of opinion 

that it is not a case of bubonic plague. I was not present when 
Drs. Simpson and Cobb came. I did not notice any eruption on 
the Qian’s body. 

We will quote now the letter of the Health Officer addressed to the 
Medical Board 

** 1 have the honour to report a death from plague which took place 
at 6-30 P.M. on November 3rd. The informationlwas given to me ai 
4 P.M. on November 3rd, and the case was visited by Dr. Cobb and 
myself at 5-30 P.M. The patient died in nur presence at 6 30 P. M. and 
as the friends would not give permission for post-mortem examination 
1 ordered the medical Inspector to accompany the body to the Burning 
Ghat and to see personally that it was burnt along with the infected 
clothing. It was impossible to inform the Medical Board in time, in 
order that tkie medical members should see the case, owing to the man’s 
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rapid death. An attack of illness prevented me from reporting the 
case the next day, but I verbally told Dr. Dyson about it in the morn- 
ing and he expressed hit intention of making a local enquiry. 

The details are as follows • 

History.— Bepin Behary Dutt, aged 32 years, a sugarcandy maker, 
residing at No. 1 Ruja R ijbullub’s Street, is stated to have been seized 
with a sudden attack of headache, fever, pain and enlargement of the 
glands of the right groin on November 1st. The pain in the groin 
became so seveie th it he was cnufiiied to bed and conld not straighten 
his leg. The syinotons increased in severity and on November zod 
about 3 PM. the headaciie became intense and abdomen swollen. At 
8 P. M. he became insensible. Dr. K. N Mookerjee states that he was 
called in at 10 P. M. on November 2iid and found the patient in a 
comatose condition picking at the bed clothes, and also in high fever 
with congested eyes. The glands in the right groin were enlarged. He 
informed the ft lends that the case was hopeless and the next morning 
sent a post card to the Health Office, reporting the case. Another 
medical man, Dr. Chatterjee, was called in later and it is stated, found 
the temperature to be 104. The patient is said to have scalded his 
soe moie than a fortnight ago, but we found no marks on the foot. 

Condition on ex iininution by Dr. Cobb, Dr. Mittra and myself. — The 
p.itient w.is lying insensible, ^breathing with a sighing and moaning 
noise. Tne eyes were sunken and the conjunctiva very much congested. 
Tne direction of the eyes was upwards and to the right. Pupils were 
contracted and. insensible to light. The tongue was furred in centre 
and red at tip and edges. The pulse was 160 and respiration 32 per 
minute. The body, especially the head, face and legs was covered 
with a profuse perspiration. Petechifi in large numbers were to be 
seen on the chest and abdomen, and a few on the back, arms and legs. 
They varied in size from i-ioth to a quarter of an inch in diameter and 
did not disappear on pressure. B uh the inguinal and femoral chains 
of lymphatic glands in the right groin were enlarged, two of the former 
and three of the latter were felt to be swollen. In the ingninal region 
the largest was the size of a boy’s m irble and in the femoral that of 
an almond. Blood was taken from the enlarged femoral gUud and 
from the median basilic vein. Microscopic examination shoiwed diplo- 
baciena.” 

Our remarks will be found in the leader. 


REIS & RA WET. 

Satufdays November 9/, i 8 g 6 . 

PLAGUE AND HAFFKINISM. 

The meeting of the Calcutta Corporation on the 12th 
November, was signalized by an acrimonious con- 
troversy over two debatable subjects — the bubonic 
plague at Calcutta and the Hafikine cholera inocula- 
tion. The first arose out of the refusal of the 
Health Officer to answer questions that struck at the 
root of the case reported by him as one of veri- 
table plague. In reply to one of the questions, Dr. 
Simpson said through the Chairman : — 

So long as he holds the appointment of Health Officer to the 
Corporation he will decline to answer any question relating, as this 
question does, purely to medical details of a nature which should 
not, in his opinion, form the subject of questions at a Commissioners* 
meeting. Apart from this, the fact that the prestiit question con- 
tains gross insinuations against Drs. Cobb and Simpson, affords, in 
the Health Officer*! opinion, a complete reason for hit declining 
to notice the question beyond mentioning that the man was in a 
condition of profound insensibility, and could not possibly have felt 
the three trifling punctures made, and stating emphatically, once 
and for all, that for these insinuations there is absolutely no found- 
ation whatsoever. 

The municipality is a miscellaneous body of pro- 
fessionals and lion-professionals. The professions 
are many, though lawyers number the largest. 
Medical and engineering branches are not absent. 
There are about a half dozen medical men. Dr. 
Sanders holds a position which cannot fail to com- 
mand a hearing, if not implicit acquiescence, when 
he speaks. It might be that Babu Nolin Behary 
Sircar, who put the questions, was the mouthpiece 
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of others — medical Commissioners who do not sail 
with Dr. Simpson. The open affront, by no means 
the first of its kind, given to the Commissioners, 
could not be lightly passed over, and the matter 
will be discussed at a future meeting. The medi- 
cal details of the case could not be so abstruse 
as to be utterly beyond the comprehension of 
educated laymen. Dr. Simpson did not explain 
why, in his opinion, the subject should not be dis- 
cussed at a meeting of the Cojnmissioners. He might 
have avoided technical phrases and stated in ordi- 
nary language his views and doings. That would 
not have been inconsistent with the professional dig- 
nity or character of the Health Officer of a town 
threatened with plague However regularly acquir- 
ed, medical knowledge can by no means be a mono- 
poly. Jurors, taken from the sensible part of the 
population, have frequently to decide the most com- 
plicated questions bearing upon the abstrusest 
branches of medical science. In the Gardiner peer- 
age case, lay men laid down' the law, rejecting a vast 
mass of medical testimony coming from experts of 
admitted reputation. The jealousy which medical 
men feel for even persons of liberal culture when 
honestly striving to obtain detailed information, is 
frequently insane. In view of a public calamity, the 
medical man that refuses to lay bare the secrets of his 
science from a conviction that those secrets will be 
unintelligible or that his professional dignity will 
suffer, courts nothing but contempt. Then profes- 
sional dignity degenerates into pure folly. In this 
age of general inquisitiveness, the child of Galen 
that expects his Jutwas unsupported by reasons to 
be accepted as oracles, cannot but be brushed aside 
by society as an intolerable nuisance or a strange 
aiiachronism. 

The questions put to the Health Officer were, 
indeed, searching, and possibly intended to expose 
a conceived wrong. It was believed that Dr 
Simpson had greatly exceeded his authority, to 
the serious injury of others, in pursuit of a policy of 
his own, though in the interest of the town. The 
neighbours of Bepin cried that the municipality had 
killed him ; the workmen of the factory in which he 
was employed were loud in their condemnation 
of the action of the medical officers of the Corpora- 
tion. Under the circumstrmce, an eqniry into the 
conduct of the municipal officers was called for, and 
the questions were framed to elic it the truth. If Dr. 
Simpson’s ipse dixU were to be accepted, it might as 
well be said that a diploma of medical knowledge 
raises the holder al)ove the law ; tliat, iu fact, it 
covers a multitude of sins. May not one fitly de- 
chrt — Vanity thy name is Simpson ? 

'rhe statements published in another part of this 
number shew that incisions were made by Dr. Simp- 
son or his friend in the right median basilic vein (the 
vein in the right arm on the tlexor side of the elbow 
joint) and in the right groin. The man was insensible 
and, therefore, according to the Health Officer, the 
punctures were harmless. The word puncture 
excludes the questions whether they were large open- 
ings by the lancet and whether there was any flow 
of blood from the cut surfiices ? It must be supposed 
that blood was taken in sufficient quantity for bac- 
teriological investigation. There was nothing to res- 
trict the flow of blood to the exact quantity required 
for scientific purposes. The last moments and the un- 
conscious condition of the helpless and unfriended pa- 
tient might not be any protection against the reckless 
plunge ofthe knife by the operating surgeon bent 


upon proving a theory. But is it too much to snp- 
pose that this abstraction lessened thednraiion of life, 
which it should always be the aim of the doctor to 
prolong ? There are doctors and doctors. An Indian 
student studying in England, attacked by in- 
fluenza, was given up by his attending physician. 
On enquiry by the father who happened to be there, 
the medical attendant quietly informed him that there 
was no hope of recovery and that medicines had 
been administered for making the patient die as 
quietly as possil)le. The horror-stricken father ran 
to another physician, who thought and treated 
differently, and the boy recovered. Was it not 
a reckless act of inhumanity to take blood out of a 
man that died immediately after the operation? 
There would be a justification for the bloody deed, 
if it was believed to offer a chance of saving the 
life of the victim himself. Is it open to a medical 
man to work on a patient for hastening his death, 
or inflict on him wounds, for other purposes than 
the benefit of the poor fellow himself, because he 
was supposed to be insensible to pain ? No measure 
of advantage, immediate or remote, to even princes 
and crowned heads, or, for that matter, to the entire 
body of the greatest benefactors of mankind, can pos- 
sibly excuse the extraction of even a drop of blood 
from the meanest wretch lying on a sick-bed, if such 
extraction hastens death by a minute. The 
criminal code of every civilised Slate has clear- 
ly defined the character of such an act. Science 
would be an intolerable nuisance, — a veritable 
crime against laws, both human and divine,— if 
her progress were to be achieved by such means. 
The zeal for extending the bounds of science 
ought to be restricted by considerations of reason. 

Then, again, there was breach of medical etiquette 
and violation of the law. The Municipal doctors 
were not empowered by law to make the punc- 
tures. The attending physicians were not consulted 
and the punctures were made in their absence and 
without their knowledge, and without permission of 
the friends and relatives of the punctured. Hiin- 
self blind to medical decorum, Dr. Simpson hesi- 
tates not to take shelter behind the hncied rights 
of a medical man. If it cannot be denied tli«t 
injury, which hastened the death, was inflicted on 

a dying man, the Corporation cannot avoid a suit 
for damages, and its servants, a criminal prosecution. 
For the rashness of their .servants or agents, the 
Commissioners are liable under the law, and those 
servants cannot escape the criminal consequences of 
their ovyn acts. The refusal of Dr. Simp.son to sub- 
mit CO a fair and open enquiry, is more reprehensible 
than his perpetrated act. For his conduct, his mas- 
ters will suffer. Yet he thinks it -Kis privilege to 
refuse them information to enable them to judge 0 
his act. Brought before a Court of Justice, will he 
be allowed to hold the same language, to speak in the 

same autocratic tone ? . o u 

The enquiry made shows that Bepin Behary 
Dutt had bubo before fever. The headache might 
hi caused by the intense heat of the furnace 
and the sugar pan. The first medical atten 
ant, Babu Chundy Charan Chaiierjee, confident that 
the glandular enlargement was syphilitic, had 
ordered mercury plaster. It is a significant fact i ^ 
inguinal gland appeared on the side of the scaJae^ 
toe. Bepin could not work from Sunday, the is 
November. There is no knowing when the leve 
shewed itself, for no one had taken care to 
the fact. The disease assumed a severe form on tn® 
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H^ijeveiiing 
had biteii 


^ of Moiid.iy, tliti 2ii«l N )v<:inljf^r. Bepiii 
Iteii cotnpLiiiiing of s<^vero Ivi l i icIm from that 
clay. Ill th« imcoiHcioiis, 

when the medic. il ittend uit of the fricttiry. B ihu 
Kissory Mohnii Mo )k rji, was called in. Oi liis 
pronouncing the case hopeless, Dr. K ill Kristo 
Chatterjee was sent for .at 9 r. M, None of them 
believes Bepin luid bnl)onic fever. 

It is possible that the man had fever for five or six 
days before he became unconscious. He died on the 
evening of Tuesday, the 3rd Novemljcr, in the pre- 
sence of Dr. Simpson. The dissolution was r.ipid but 
not sudden. In low remittent fevers, such rapid ter- 
mination is not unknown. P.itients h.ive di^d in 
forty-eight hours. The suddenness of death is not 
a peculiarity ol bubonic fever. It lias b'oui oliserved 
in almost all kinds of virulent fevers. From the 3rd 
to the i8th November, a second case has not occur- 
red in the same houso, i Rajri Rajbullnbs Str<!et. 

This is contrary to the known char.icter of bulionic* 
fever. If Dr. S impsnn could come upon a re.il c.ise o( 
plague, he would liave recovered his lost reputation. 
The hasty steps lie took in spreadins^ a falsn alarm, 
have damaged Ids character as a medical man. H ■; 
acted more like an old hysterical woman than the ob- 
servant Health Officer of a municipal cor()orati'>o, 
and seems yet not convinced of his error, lie 
rather sticks to it and nurses it as a fondling, and 
will go to any length than abandon it and save him- 
self from a very untenable position. 

The passages-at-arins l)<'tween Dr. Sanders and Mr. 
Stevens over the Haffkine business were a fight 
between a medical man and a lay inan.^^ Had Dr. 
Sanders been of the same metal with Dr, Simpson, he 
would have declined to enter the lists. 

Mr. Stevens' reference to Sir Joseph Listers ad- 
dress was unfortunate. If Mr. Stevens had been a 
medical man he would have refr dned from making 
the allusion, for then liis reputation would h.ive been 
at stake. But not being of the profession, he has hardly 
anytliing to lose, tliongh it cannot be said tliat lie 
loses absolutely nothing. We wond-r there was no 
one to point out the mistake. Sir Jos-pli Listers 
antiseptic surgery for incis-d snrtaces has no rela- 
tion witli H dfkine’s method. Bacteriology is the 
fashion of the honr. and there are good and ev.i 
bacteria. If the one species destroy, another kill the 
destroyers. Opeidngs m,»de by the lancet ni.iy give 
free entrance to the evil-doers. Dr. lla(f.^ines w.iy 
is not strictly Pasteur’s. Pasteur’s inocu ation in 
hydrophobia is not of any cultivation of ImcIu 
because there is no specific bacillus to be loan . 
Ill Koch’s comma bacillus we hive not tlie re il cans 
of cholera. Dr. Klein, medical otii ;er of the L )c d 
Government Board of London, is against tliat the iry. 
There are ni-iny German and French bactei lologisis 
who do not recognize Kochs cholera bacillus 
though his tubercle bacillus hijs been accepted 
as the cause of consumption. K'.ch 
his conclusion about the cholera bacillus, rhe other 
theory was the result of patient research for inany 
year-si Having won one laurel, he was ambitious 
of gaining another. That ambition stood in the 
way of diligent and due enquiry m the last instance. 
K accepcin, .he .haory o Ham..u,, «c m.,a 
be sure that the comma bacillus of Koch is the 
real cause of cholera. 

DEAFNESS. An essay Mve^rorio.iR-s^ 

MSS.SiiiKiiiK '" 5i,„,Ur applian”’ eniire- 

19, Southampton Buildings, Holborn, London. 


TiHire hh; competent persons who tlo not believe 
in HrilTKinism uul who ev^^n go so fnr as to 
has been a failure. Officers are not wanting in the Cal- 
cutti Health Officer’s department who privately hold 
a diffe.rent opinion from tlieir chiefs. In the present 
state of scientific advancement, nothing can be taken 
on trust. In the institutions for praciic.il investiga- 
tions, the workers take up .1 possible theory either to 
prove or disprove it. If there be a consensus of 
opinion in favour of one, then only can it l)e accepte . 
Take, for example, photography by^ X rays. A 
practical fact has been discovered. The physicists 
took np the method for research and have in- 
variably ‘ succeeded. Haflkine s cure or security re- 
mains to be proved. 

OUR LONDON LETTER. 

BOOKS. 

Isbifitcr h C >. h'^ve brought out in two volumi* th- life of the 
great P.cl.itc William. Connor Magee, Arclibishon of York. It is 
more an autobiograph v than a life, and it is doubtful whether 
the compiler, Canon Macdonncll, of Percrborotigh Cathedral, has 
ill evirvr instance cxercisid a wise discretion in publishing 
letters of the vvitiv Prelate r:fl-*:tin^ on p i die chtracters re- 
cently passe.i awac, or still aiiiing us. Dr. M igec was, on the 
admission of all c)in>ctciit inU'-'s, “a greit man. a great prelate, 
and a great wit.” H • could nor tolerate “ fooU ” wheclier among 
his brethren on th: Episcopal Bench, the peers ol England, or 
a n»U'^ hi.- own clergv. li- gives a ctpinl dcdcriptiou of an cven- 
iiw arch: Mjtaplu'sical S) icty. A paper was rcid to prove ‘|the 
imp)5!.il>'iifv of d)gni fr »m th • indctimtcncss of words. Fhc 
andior w ih tiie'cclchratc 1 Mirk Pattison, Hector of Lincoln College, 
Oxford, who is thus described : “ Imagine the hntnincry of an 
Dpinm eater restored to life, and dresse 1 in the dinner dress of the 
19th century, that is M. P. free thinker and free writer, but ccr- 
tainlv not free speaker.” Pattison was ccrtaiiilv a curious study in 
hinsclf. He went the whole length with C irdinal Newman m 
ilie Practarian controversy, but drew I'ack when Newman took the 
(iiial plunge into Koin^nisni. Hi» widow, suli^equcntly married 
the saintly Sir Charles Dilkc. To come back to the Archbishop. 
H: writes of Dr. King, the present Bishop ol Lincoln; “ Lincoln 
was, as usual, inopportune and mischievous in the most sanitlv 
vvay.’* Pnose who have lollowc l th: public character of Dr. King 
will anpreciate the wittv sarcasm of this description. Again, 
‘‘Old Idncoln was pressing upon us a preposterous ‘ Encyclical 
as a panacea for all our troubles. A heap ol sweetly solemn 

b-lierrs chij bt of tlic m-! to mi l, woinuil or cllllrt. 

O't Oxford 11 -- 'vrit:i in “ IS.'* I wnli th;re was some 

intellect here to guide anl strci^then tinsc young minds for 
c^ooJ ia.teid ofsiicli m^rclv minds of such monks in pet- 

ucoals as Siddon and- ,” Mi^cc was the first Irishman that 

had ever held an E iglisu sec since the Reformation. 

To show that he wisnoriii alliance with any sectional church 
party, I quote tiic following in couucction with Disraeli’s Public 
Worship Bdl of 11^74: “ Phe d:tcnninei Erasnanism of the 
aiclil)i>hop (Paid, the ex i^pei' ition of the Ifigh Church clergy, 
[l.c dt.n.nestv of the RKuali,:., the fanalical bitirnicss of the 
Rvaii‘"'licali, an I th: snblim: nnprinciple of Di/.zy,’* See. ki, 
C;.aUo>n:. af.-*r ‘.P’-Midin- two days with him at the late Lord 
B ’W-n’s, m iS9n, h: describes as the “ most ama/.iiig old man 

i» Elr)p^” while of Lord Bcacoiisfirld when dying he wrote; 

“li/aconaLld is, I think and f:ar, dving by quarter inches. What 
a striD^gle auvl 'vImi a inin! an-l whr a real loss to English 
statfsin.niiiip ! ” Of m:ii of tlie stamp of John Burns of Battersea, 

he writes: , ... , « 

“Snielv of all g^vernmenti that bv hvsterics is the worst, and iing- 

land is bein? m no and more goircriied br tlie hvstoria of half-educat- 
ed men and'womon. Tno aristocratic oligarcliv of the last century 
was selfuli and sliort-sighte f a, regard, doinctic policy; “ut It 
was coil, far-seeing, and p-ompt a, regards lorcign policy. I he 
boorish voter who sustained that aristocracy and squirearchy was 
dulland impassive, an I ooen to bribery and beer ; but he was 

stolid and bovine, and never got into a turv except against the 

Pooe But your modern, half-tauglit, newspaper-reading, platlarm- 
hauntiiiB, discussion clu >, frequenter, conceited, excitable, nervots 
oroduct of niolern town artisan lite, is a most dangerous ammal. 
He love, rant aud cant and fustian, and loves too the power for 
the masses that all this rant and cant U aiming at, and he s«ms 
to be rapidlv becoming the great ruling power in England. Well; 
von and I are in our 57th years. Let our children look to it. But. 
the England ol JO years hence, if Dr. Cuuitting will l#t the wtjtW 
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last so long, will surely be the nastiest residence conceivable for 
any one, save infidel prigs and unsexed women/* 

On the Bulgarian atrocities agitation he uses the following 
words, equally applicable to the present Armenian agitation : 

“ I doubt if the whole history of democracy, rife as it is with in- 
stances of passionate injustice, supplies a grosser one than the cry 
against the Ministry of the last three weeks. 

Heaven knows the Turk is bad enough, but he is no worse now 
titan he was, and was to be, 24 years ago, when the English 
nation hissed Prince Albert because he doubted the wisdom of our 
fighting for him. 

t detest massacre, but I detest nearly as much the dishonesty of 
making political capital out of it ; and I am disgusted with the 
blatant and mischievous nonsense chat our platform spoucers are 
uttering at every meeting on a question of which they know abso- 
lutely nothing.** 

QUALIFICATIONS AND DUTIES OF MEDICAL 
OFFICERS OF HEALTH. 

[ Extracts from Treathe on Uygeine and Public Healthy edited 
by Thomas Stevenson, m.d., and Shirley F. Murphy, Medical 
Officer of Health of the Administrative County of London. ] 

The qualification is determined by statute. The duties are to 
some extent prescribed by regulations, except, and tosomo extent, 
they have been prescribed by statute in connection with particular 
matters. Section 191 of the Public Hcaltip Act provides that a 
person shall not be appointed medical officer of health under that 
Acj unless he is a legally qualified medical practitioner. Further 
qualifications have been imposed by Sec. 18 of the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1888, which in effect provides that, except where 
the Local Government Board for reasons brought to their notice 
may see fit in particular cases specially to allow, no person shall 
thereafter be appointed medical officer of health of any county or 
sanitary district, or combination of sanitary districts, or the deputy 
of such officer, unless he be legally qualified for the practice of 
medicine, surgery and midwifery. The same section also pro- 
hibits the appointment of any person after January 1,1891, as the 
medical officer of health of any county, or of any district or com- 
bination of districts, which contained according to the last pub- 
lished census for the time being a population of 50,000 or more 
inlubitanis, unless he is qualified as above, and also either is re- 
giatered in the medical regi'icer as the holder of a diploma in 
sanitary sciene, public health or State medicine, under section ii 
of the Medical Act, 1886, or has been during three consecutive 
years preceding the year tSqz, a medical officer of a district or 
combination of districts with a population according to the last pub- 
lished census of not less than 20.000 or has before the passing of 
the Local Government Act been for not less chan three years a 
medical officer or Inspector of the Local Government Board. j 

The regulations of the Local Government Board provide that 
the following shall be the duties of a medical officer of health in 
respect of the district for which he is appointed, viz : — 

1. He must inform himself as far as practicable respecting all in- 
fluences affecting or threatening to affect injuriously the public 
health within the district. 

2. He must inquire into and ascertain by such means as are at 
his disposal the causes, origni, and discributi'jn of diseases within 
the district, and ascertain to what extent the same have depended 
on conditions capable of removal or mitigation. 

3. He must by inspection of the district, both systematically and at 
certain periods as occasion may require, keep himself informed of 
•the conditions injurious to health existing therein. 

4. He must be prepared to advise the sanitary authority on all 
matters affecting the health of the district, and on all sanitary points 
involved in the action of the sanitary authority ; and in cases re- 
quiring it, he must certify, for the guidance of the sanitary author- 
ity or of the justices, as to any matter in respect of which the certi- 
ficate of a medical officer of health or a medical practitioner is 
required as the basis or in aid of sanitary action. 

5. He roust advise the sanitary authority on any question re- 
lating to health involved in framing and subsequent working of 
such bye-laws and regulations as they may have power to make ; 
and as to the adoption of sanitary authority of the Infectious 
Diseases Prevention Act, i8go, or of any sections of such Act, 

6 . On receiving information of the outbreak of any contagious, 
infectious, or epidemic disease of a dangerous character within the 
district, he must visit the spot without delay and inquire into the 
causes and circumstances of such outbreak, and in case he is not 
satisfied that all due precautions are being taken, he must advise 
the persons competent to act as to the measures which may appear 
to him to be required to prevent the extension of the disease, and 
take such measures for the prevention of disease as he is legally 
authorised to take under any statute in force in the district or by 
any resolution of the sanitary authority. 

7. Subject to the instructions of the sanitary authority, he must 
direct or supcrinfei’d the work of the inspector of nuisances in 

^the way and to the extent that the sanitary authority may approve, 
aud vn receiving inforn^aiiou from the iiupector of nuisances chat 


his intervention is required in consequence of the existence of any 
nuisance injurious to health, or of any over-crowding in a house, he 
I must, as early as practicable, take such steps as he is legally auchor- 
I ised to take under any statute in force in the district or by any 
resolution of the sanitary authority as the circumstances of the case 
may justify and require. 

8. In any case in which it may appear to him to be necessary 
or advisable, or in which he shall be so diercted by the sanitary 
authority, he must himself inspect and examine any animal, carcase, 
meat, poultry, game, flesh, fish, fruit, vegetables, corn, bread, flour, 
or milk or any other article to which the provisions of the Public 
Health Act, 1875, in this behalf apply, exposed for sale, or deposit- 
ed for the purpose of sale or of preparation for sale, and intended 
for the food of mao, which is deemed to be diseased, or unsound, 
or unwholesome, or unfit for the food of man, he must give such 
directions as may be necessary for causing the same to be dealt with 
by a justice according to the provisions of the statutes applicable to 
the case. 

9. He must perform all the duties imposed upon him by any 
byc-laws and regulations of the sanitary authority, duly confirmed, 
in respect of any matter affecting the public health, and touching 
which they are authorised to frame bye-laws and regulations. 

10. He must enquire into any offensive process of trade carried 
on within the district, and report on the appropriate means for the 
prevention of any nuisance or injury to health therefrom. 

11. He must attend at the office of the sanitary authority, or at 
some ocher appointed place, at such stated times as they may direct. 

12. He must from time to time report in writing to the sanitary 
authority his proceedings, and the measures which may require 
to be adopted for the improvement or protection of the public 
health in the district. Hi must in like manner report with respect 
to the sickness and mortality within the district, so far as he has 
been enabled to ascertain the same. 

13. He must keep a book or books, to be provided by the sani- 
tary authority, in which he must make an entry of his visits, and 
notes of his observations and instructions thereon, and also the dace 
and nature of applications made to him, the date and result of the 
action taken thereon and of any action taken on previous reports ; 
and must produce such book or books, whenever required, to the 
sanitary authority. 

14. He muse also prepare an annual report to be made to the end 
of December in each year, comprising a summary of the action 
taken, of which he has advised.the sanitary authority to cake during 
the year for preventing the spread of disease, and an account of 
the sanitary state of his district generally at the end of the year. 
The report must contain an account of the inquiries which he has 
made as to the conditions injurious to health existing In his district, 
and of the proceedings in which he has taken part or advised under 
the Public Health Act, 1875, so far as such proceedings relate to 
(hose conditions ; and also an account of the supervision exercised 
by him or on his advice, for sanitary purposes over places and 
houses that the sanitary authority have power to regulate, with the 
nature and results of any proceeding) which may have been so 
required and taken in respect of the same during the year. The re- 
port must also record the action take 1 by him, or on his advice, 
during the year, in regard to offensive triies, to dairies, cowsheds, 
and milkshops, and to factories and workshops, , and must contain 
tabular stacements (on forms to be supplied by the L >cal Govern- 
ment Board, or to the like effect) of the sickness and mortality with- 
in the district, classified according to diseases, ages, and localities. 
If the medical officer of health ceases to hold office before Decem- 
ber 31 in any year, he must make the like report for so much of the 
year as has expired when he ceases to hold office. 

15. He must give immediate information to the Local Govern- 
ment Board of any outbreak of dangerous epidemic disease within 
the district, and transmit to them a copy of each annual report and 
of any special report. He must make a special report to the Board, 
of the grounds of any advice which he may give to the.4anicary 
authority with a view to their requiring the closure of any school 
or schools in pursuance of the code of regulations, approved by the 
Education Department and for the time being in force. 

16. At the same time that he gives information to the Local 
Government Board of an outbreak of infectious disease, or transmits 
CO them a copy of his annual report, or of any special report, he 
must give the like information or transmit a copy of such report to 
the county council of the county in which hit district may be 
situated. 

17. In matters not specifieially provided for in these regulations 
he must observe and execute any instruccioni issued by the Lical 
Governm.mt Board, and the lawful orders and directioui of the 
sanitary authority ap )licable to his office, 

18. Whenever the Local Government Board make regulations 
for all or any of the purposes specified in section 1 34 of the Public 
Health Act, 1875, declare the regulations so made to be in 
force within any area comprising ch: whole or any part of the dis- 
trict, he must observe them to far as the same relate to or concern 
his office. 

{Tq bt mtinued. ) 
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Setter t<r the Cgliitor. 


amelioration. 

BV KHAN BAHADUR D. H. AHMED. 
iS^oncluded frottt pti^t 502.) 

Mr. N«seemul H«kh «ppe«r. to believe that I am advocatinv th» 

repeal of o«r laiva of ...hctaoce. I do „othi„g of the Mod |,clv 
civilited nation except the Mahomedan has its uJ. .f ' 1 
supplemented by the freedom to m. c e t.meT,r5 >nher.t.nce 
What I desire and propose is that the Ml^m™ 1 s^hor’wh';;:; 
continuing to be governed by the Arab law of succession, be grlnt- 
cd the freedom to bcqujiitli t cir prooertv m j •; i i • ^ aii 
N aseemul H.kh say, : “Since it is admitted that it I'.* Lllnigh bn' 
j,o„.ble for any comm.u.tty to advance materially ...d prXr "0 
long as each member of that communitv docs not help the ca 
ofadyancement by ht, personal exertions and independent effons' 
It IS, indeed, diflicult to make out how the retention of wealth by 
a limited circle could prove to be conducive to the general good 
of the community at large.” It is wrong to suppose fhat if a, 
general rule, you give peemiary aid to people you help tl^m to 
rise. Money passes out ol the hands of a man of indolent a id ex 
travagant habits just as water passes through a sieve. The verv 
expectation that he will receive pecuniary aid will help to make 
him indolent and thriftless. It i, not money that a man require. 

m “!j "■*' *■’ J and if the di.c?pline 

which he gets stifle, the desire for activitv and breed, the habit of 

easy contentment, if it doe, not teach him to curb his desires or to 
acquire habits of thrift, the wealth he will inherit will soon be 
squandered. Under a law ol primogeniture in the past and a law 
of wills m recent times England and every other European counirv 
have progressed. Under a law of compulsory division of proper, v. 
the Mahomedans of India, especially of Bengal, have declined The 
discipline given by a law under which no man i, sure of gettinx 
any share of hi. father’, property i, different from the discipline 
given by the law of compulsory division. 

The question has been put me, wlut reason there is to suppose 
that the sole recipient of his father’s property will not diisipHtc 
his inheritance. I have already said that the character of a people 
can only be gradually and slowly changed and a law of wills will take 
^more than a generation to have any effect on our character The 
want of energy and thrift, the habits of inactivity and extravagance 
are the result of the discipline given to us bv the law of compulsory 
division. Every son lives on the expectation ofa share of the family 
property, he feels no necessity or desire for self exertion. Every 
son is bred and reared in the father’s style of living, he is scarcely 
called upon to curb his desires or postpone their gratification, 
and the inevitable consequence is that he acquires the habit of self 
indulgence. When you get the ri«ht of making a will vou will 
feel that you have to preserve a property and a name. You will 
also feel a pleasure in checking your expenditure in order 

to provide for other children. Your sons will never be 
sure of getting a share of the family prooertv ; there wiP ' 
thus be a check to indulgence and an incentive to exertion, 

In 2 or 3 geiieraiioiis the character of the people will have con 
siderably improved ; activity and thrilt will become the general rule 
and the dissipation and debauchery of Zemindars, ol which “a Be 
harl Musalman” complains, will become an exception. 

I have also been, asked why, when the law of sub-division of pro- 
perly prevails amongst Hindus, we do not find them lose habits of 
energy or habits of thrift. This law is amongst them traversed by 
other laws. In the first place, the sub-division of property is not 
ao minute as amongu ourselves, for daughters get no sh-irc and. 
secondly, the Brahmanic religion, by its imposition of duties to be 
performed and of ceremonies to be observed tor the welfare of tli 
deceased, gives an importance to the eldest son, which brings him 
the respect and allegiance of hii brothers. This feeling was 
strengthened in the past by various other causes which it it need- 
less here to specify and the result is the joint family svsiem. The 
order and security of the British Government is gradually breaking 
it up, but the Hindus have now gat a Wills* Act which serves to 
prevent the sons of a father from acquiring thriftless or indolent 
habits. 

“ Khter Khwahi Islam** seems to desire the adoption of the 
joint family system. He says ; “ It is not compulsory that we must 
divide ; on the other hand, if circumstances point the other way, 


DEAFNESS COMPLErELY CURED! Any person suffering 
from Deafness, Nnises in me Head, 5 cc., may learn of a new, simple 
treaiineiu, wriieh is proving very successful in completely curing cases 
of all kinds. Pull particulars, including many unsolicited testimonials 
and newspaper press notices, wilt be sent post free on application. 
The system is, without doubt, the most successful ever brought before 
the public. Address, Aural Specialist, Albany Buildings, 39, Victoria 
Streeti Westminster, London, S. W. 


we ily)uld try to live amicably and united so that there might be no 
occasion ft>r such a division.” It is easy to put down a proposition on 
paper, but “ Khaer Khwahi Islam’* should have shewn how it would 
work or wltcthcr it would work. He does not tell us how he proposes 
that we should take to the joint (amily system which, titough ages of 
coercion and discipline have made it natural to our Hindu neigh- 
bours, is foreign to the course of our dcvcloprn'*nt and the habits of 
our community. He docs not tell us how he proposes to control the 
conflicting desires of the several heirs who arc entitled to a share of 
the property. The fact is, that the j oiiit family lyiicm will not work, 
and the only alternative is that wc must have a law ol‘ Wills. An 
aristocracy will be useful in this wav that a class of our own 
community will have funds which thev might devote to the edu- 
cation of the poorer members. It will he useful in another way, 
that it will give us a standard to which to look up and every 
Mahoinidaii wdl endeavour to rise up to it, there will thus be an in- 
centive to thrift ainl an incentive to activity. A more important 
function which a territorial aristocracy in the present state of our 
society will be able to perforin is tic influence which it will be 
aolc t«j exercise on the deliberations of the G kvermnent and in 
protecting the interests of the Malioincdan commuriity. 

I remarked in a previous letter that “the ultimate overthrow 
of the Mr)gal Empire” as well as the Saracenic and Moorish 
Empires “was due to the abkcncc of a territorial aristocracy, and 
such an aristocracy can never grow up under a law of compulsory 
sub-divisi ,11 of property^” “Khaer Khwahi Islam” observes that I 
“ will perhaps next say- -the Hindus lost Inilia to the Mahomedans, 
for want of a territorial aristocracy.” The Hindus undoubtedly 
had a powerful aristocracy, and it was this aristocracy which inaMc 
Alexander retire Irotn the conquest of India, which held the 
Sassanian Anoosheerwan at bay, which prevented the advance of 
the lieutenants of the Otneiyads of Damascus, and which re- 
peatedly opposed Malimood of Ga/,ni. A ciiolcra patient diet, in 
spire of the medicines administered ; vou must not conclude that 
the medicines arc useless. If the Rajpoot aristocracy failed to 
arrest the onward march of the M.ihonictlaii arms, you must not 
suppose that a a territorial aristocracy is of no use. On the con- 
trary'. history proves that, in a particular state of society, it hti 
rendered splendid services, nay, under certain circumstances, 
it has proved the only institution which is able to prevent the 
disruption of the State and the extinction of the convmuniiy. 

“Khaer Khwahi Islam ” asks, “ l>ocs Mr. Ahmed mean to say 
that there was no territorial aristocracy during the Mahomedan 
rule?” Yes, I do mean to say so. An aristocracy docs not mean 
the individuals who at any particular time hold lauded property ;ic 
means an hereditary aristocracy strong from long and prescriptive 
possession, strong in the affections of its tenantry and retainers, 
strofig from the remembrance of great and honourable traditions. 
Such an aristocracy we never had. Neither the Mahomedan law 
nor the law of primogeniture applied to the /Vi/giV*/ and taluqs 
of which he speaks. They were held at the mere caprice and 
were at the absolute disposal of the sovereign, and each bestowed 
th’‘m upon his own adherents, $0 that thev were never held by a 
f.imilv lor civen z or 3 generations. The Oi Ih T.iluqdars to whom 
“ Khaer Khwahi Islam ” refers, ate th e families wlio w^rc found 
in possession of landed prop-riy when Oudn was annexed or after 
the mutiny <>( 1837-38 had l)Ciii put d >vv 1. The Mahomedan 
raliiqdtirs are not oLl famili.s, a 1 1 thev Inv- corrinued to this day 
not bv the operation of the Malum'edan law of succession but by 
the operation of tlie Oiidh Talnqdirs’ Act pasvid on their behalf 
by an alien Governrn’ent. The proportion of Mthomedans in Oudli 
is very small compared with th-ir rni n >er in Bengal, but the 
Mahomedans of On Ih do not onlv h )M their own against the 
Hindus of the Province, but hold a position of very considerable 
influence. The reason is that the Mahom-'dans of Oudh have a 
territorial aristocracy. 

I nc “ IM isl.in Chronicle ” says that laws and institutions which 
once ma ie us great cannot be at fault, and a “Shamsul Olcma** 
-..ivs rhai i( there were anv inherent defects in the Mahomedan 
laws and in»Luuti.>ns tlie Mthoin:dan race could not have attained 
to the greatness m l prosperity which they enjoyed in the palmy 
days of fslamic ^ ipremacv in Asia, Africa and Europe. He might 
with equal plan d'silitv say that, as the Arabs gained their supremacy 
and greatness under a system of absolute monarchy and that as 
they were never wiihout the law of polygamy or the institutions 
of slavery absolute monarchy, polygamy and slavery must be good 
for all times. 1 might with equal justice retaliate that there are 
inherent defects in our social and political organisation and in 
our laws and instirurions— because, while in possession of them, 
we have come down to our present entidition— “when Turkey is 
unable to govern and is being shorn of province after province, 
when Algeria, Egypt and Bokhara and Samarkand are under the 
rule of Christian foreigners, when Persia is unable to introduce 
the simplest reforms, and when, as Mr. Yakunddin says, “the 
word * Mosalman ’ has become a byeworJ of reproach in the land” 
of Bengal. 

The waters of the Sone increased, at the beginning, the produce 
of the land irrigated therefrom, but it has since been found chat 
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the productive powers have diminished and the foil hai deteriorated. 
Would you lay that the produce of land having once increased from 
the irrigation, there cannot be any defect in the water of the Sone ? 
Nations and communities decline, because at the proper time 
they fail to mtke rh*; 'iec:s3iry chin^es in their social and political 
organization, and the very same laws and institutions, which at the 
outset led them forward in the mnrcii of civilization, impair after 
a time and dctL*riorate their character, paralyze their efforts, and 
make them sleep the sleep ol lethargy. 

The “ Moslem Chronicle” believes that it is the want of leaden 
that prevents our progress. Does he mean to say that there may 
be leaders without any definite purpose to which to lead the com* 
mutiitv ? y^ou cannot expect a leader to arise when the great 
majority of the comm«initv has no notion how to arrest the decline 
in the condition of the Mahomedans of Bengal ; nor can any man 
become a leader nnte^s he has got a clear conception of what ought 
to be done, and no m in in our society has had any such conviction. 
There is a superstition that Government employment is the 
panacea for all our evils. But only an infinitesimal portion of a com- 
munity can ever hope to enter the service of the State, and it will 
be a serious calamity to a community if it comes to look upon Gov- 
ernment employment as the principal aim of life. There is a 
strong notion prevailing at this moment that education is the 
thing which will tend to improve our social and political condi- 
tion. It is a well founded idea, but why cannot we get educated ? 
There are colleges at all large centres, there arc schools in all 
districts and in many sub-divisions there are seminaries for children 
also everywhere. Why then do you not get your education ? Sim- 
ply because you are poor and cannot afford to get it ; and yet 
there arc men who hold that the Mahomedan should never strive 
after the riches of this world ! 

“Khaer Kliwalii Islam” says, “if Mahomedans are indifferent to 
the acQuisiiion of education it is surely no fault of Islam that they 
are so.* I have never maintained any such doctrine. The fact 
is, that he and 1 differ in the use of the word “ Islam.*’ 
I mean by Islam the religious and moral truths which are for all 
times and all climes, while he includes in it the laws and institu- 
tions established for the government of the Arab people. He 
blam'*s “ the people because they do not follow the teachings ol 
Islam ” and asks “ How can then character be perfect when they 
do not observe their religious teachings * ** I should like to ask 
him why they do not observe their religious teachings ? To what 
does he ascribe this defect in the character of the Mahomedans of 
Bengal and of India ? 

It is doubtful whether the Mahomedari community have any 
definite conception of what progress means. The rise of 
religious schism indicates that the community has life and 
vigour but the majority even of educated Moslems desire that the 
Kcrazii of Eastern Bengal or the nonconformists of the North-West 
should be pul down and extinguished ; they have no idea that in- 
tellectual activj^cy must be followed by religious schism. At any 
rate, there can arise no leader without earricitncis of purpose and 
a man cannot be earnest unless he is thoroughly convinced. When 
we form an accurate conception of wliar ought to be done, when 
we arc fully convinced that it must be done, when we have a clear 
and definite aim, tliere will appear a practical leader in the full- 
ness of time to carry ui on to work. 

In a country whe c the democraric form of government pre- 
vails, leaden spring up from all classes and ail lecrions of the people, 
from landholders and fun lliolderi, from merchants and traders, 
and even from artizans an 1 workmen. But amongst a people who 
arc comparatively at an early stage of civilisation, leaders do not 
arise from the ranks of the lower orders or even from amongst the 
educated classes, hut appear in the body of the landed aristocracy. 
L'*a(lers who rise in this body or have the support of this body arc 
flic natural leaders of the people, and we should all urge our in- 
fluence to resuscitate the Moslem aristocracy rather than seek for 
imiiossiblc leaders. The “ Moslem Chronicle *’ bewails the intellec- 
tual torpor of th * Mahomedans of Bengal. Given the conditions 
of our society, intellectual torpor must be the consequence. 
Intellectual activity presupposes the existence of a leisured class; 
and a leisured class .Iocs nor exist amongst us in Bengal, for such a 
class cannot exist in a community which does not possess wealth. 

The government of a counrrv by an alien race is an abnormal 
state of affairs, and the government of India is in the hands of a 
people whose social and political discipline is far in advance of that 
of all the communities comprising India. In such a state of affairs, 
a Surendra Nath, an Omesii Chandra, or an Anandi Mohan may 
wield considerable power, but they possess this power only becifusc 
they have at their back the influence and support of a large and 
powerful body of landholders. It is needless to repeat that wealth 
is power and landed property is the only dnrahlc form of wealth, 
and the Moslem communiry cannot have landed property without 
the right of preventing minute subdivisions or without the right 
of making testamentary dispositions. It is necessary therefore 
chat we should niodiiy oiir laws of inheritance. 

, “ A Bchari Mosahnan ” has quoted, “ This day I have made your 
religton perfect ” and you are more aware of your worldly af- 


fairs.than I am.** I may be permitted to ask if matters of inherit* 
ance and marriage and slavery are not worldly affairs. Imam 
Gazzali says, “Religious knowledge is knowledge which can be 
obtained only through revelation by means of prophets ; it can 
not be acquired like mathematics by means of the intellect ;it cannot 
be acquired like medicine by means of experience and experiment; 
it cannot be acquired like language and idioms by means of hear- 
say and traditions.** If the Hindus, the Parsts, the Greeks and 
the Romans could find their own laws, and if the Russian, the 
German, the English and the French have been able to establish 
their own institutions, there is no ground for supposing that the de- 
velopment of ]4Wi or the evolution of insticutioni are transcendental 
to the reason of man . 

The great mistake in the constitution of Moslem society is that 
we have taken Uw^ to be intended for all ages and all countries 
when they were meant only f >r the crrlv ages of Islam and for 
Arabic-speaking countries. “AShamsul Olema” says, It should 
be borne in mbid that to a true Mabomedan, Islam is a perfect 

religion... ...and that its laws and institutions are immutable.** 

“An Indian Mosalman ** says, “ In all discussions on subjects which 
concern the followers of Islam, the first point to bear in mind is 
that our social and religious laws are not separate ; any attempt to 
separate them is sure to end in failure, and the person who should 
wish to do so would not be a reformer but a destroyer.** 

Let these gentlemen cake heed that unless we succeed in dis- 
tinguishing between the obligation to believe in religious and 
moral truths and the obligation to believe in the propriety of civil 
and political laws, a general, hopeless and irretrievable rum will 
overtake our community in India. 


STRONO ENaLISH WORDS. 

Whrm a person sayn “ 1 suffered excruciating pain,** he expresses 
a fact 111 the strongest words atf >rded >)y liie English language. The 
wnrd “ cxcrnciatin* ” comes from a cross, and signifies an inten- 
sity of agony comp iraole only to that endured i>y one who undergoes 
the barliarous pnmshinent of crucifixion. There are some diseases 
which, for a nme, cause pain of this acute and formidable nature. To 
find a relief for it, when possible, is at once the impulse of humanity 
and the stiuiious desire of science. Two brief examples may indicate 
what success is attending the eff >rt to both comfort and cure cases of 
this kind. 

“ Nearly all my life,” writes an intelligent woman, “ 1 have borne 
the hniden of wiiai appeared tn he incurable illness. I always felt 
heavy, we.iry, .and tired. My appetite was poor, and after eating I 
tind a I'rua/p/itfi m my chest and between the shoulders. Frequently 
the p till WHS so intense that I was impelled to loose my clothing and 
walk about the room. My nerves were disordered and impressible, 1 
and I w.is, conseq ientiy, easily disquieted and upset. My sleep was 
habitually bad, and I seemed none the better for spending a night in 
bed. Eating but link my strength waned of necessity, and 1 came 
to he vety weak. For a long time I got about feebly and with 
difficitlty. 

“ III August, 1887, I had an attack of rheumatic gout, which gave 
me the most hai rowing experience of miy life. The complaint took its 
nsu il course and 1 ©fused to yiehl to tlie ordinary treatment. Through 
the partial fiiinre of the liver Hod kidneys dropsy set in and my legs 
and feet became puff'd and swillen. I suffered /iain and 

was confined to my lied foi thirteen weeks. Remedies of every des- 
cription were tried but tn little purpose,” 

“ My brother, visiting me one day, said he had been cured of an 
attack of dropsy by a medicine called Mother Seigel’s Syrup, 1 got a 
bottle from M'. H-w^tr, the cnemist, in Seven S'siers* Road, and after 
taking it felt a trifle easier. I continued taking it, and soon the pam 
and swelling abated. I could eat witlmui pain or inconvenience, and 
by a few weeks’ fitniier use of the Svmo I was not only free from any 
local ailment, but felt belter th in I ever did in my life before. Since 
then I have enjoyed comimious good health, taking a dose of Mother 
Seigel’s Syriip occasionally for some transient indisposition. You are 
at liberty to publish inv letter. (Signed) (Mrs.) Elizabeth Rogers, 42, 
Pkvoa Road, Sooth Tottenham, London, Septeinner 131k, 1895*" 

“In January, 1892,” writes another. “1 had an attack of influenza, 
and was confined to my bed for eijs^hteen weeks ihereaf'^r. Subsequently 
I was very weak, and could get up no strength. What little^ food I 
forced down (having no appetite) gave me excruciating Pain^ so that 
I was afiHid to eat. I came to be exceedingly we ik and had frequent 
attacks of dizziness. I was worn almost to a skeleton, and none 
th'uight 1 would recover. 

“ In June, 1892, Mr. .Smith, a friend of ours, recommended me to 
try Mother Seigei’s Syrup, which 1 at once procured of Mr. George 
Coombs, the chemist III Hucknall. After taking it for only one week 
I felt greatly benefited. I could eat better, and food agreed with me. 
Continuing with the Syrup I grew stronger and strnnger, and soon felt 
even better than before I was attacked by the influenza. You 
to print ihisjslatement if yoiw wish to do so. (Signed) (Mrs.) 
Halliday, 44, High Street, Hucknall Torkard, Nnltiiighanii March 

I9ih, 189s ” ve u » '¥ 

Inteii'se pain may or may not indicate urgent danger to life, mit rt 
is hard to hear, and very exhausting just the same. In cases of rheu*^ 
malic gout (Mrs. Rogers) the pain is caused by a poisonous acid in the 
tissues, originally produced bv the decomposition of food in the stomach 
—indigestion or dyspepsia. The same poison acting on the 
kidneys cremes the other symptoms mentioned. In the cate of Mr^ 
Halliday the ailment was dyspepsia, which in the first place fwwiww 
iiifloenza, and then remained to torment her. 

Ii is best and easiest to prevtinf onin by using Mother Setgfflt 2>yrop 
immediatify when the slightest illneis appears. 
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George Chesney Memorial 
^ % Committee. 

CHAIRMAN : 

General Sir Henry W. Norman. 


THE AUrHSNPIO WiSBSTER. 

R-vi^eil, Enl.irgrd, and Renet m Ntw Type — 


WEBSTER’S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY. 


Mem BURS : 

Tne M irqness of Loisdowne, Fiel<l M^ir- 
sluil Lord R<»l>erts Mr. Gecir^e Allen, Cohniel 
Sir J. AroaRh, Sir Steiiail Biylry, Mr. 
William Bickwood, So- Edward Braddon, Rev. 
A. G. Biilkr, Colonel Sir G. S. Claike, 
General Sir E. Ct»llen, Sir Auckland Colvm, 
Sir Jniand Drinvers, General C. H. Dickens, 
Sir Mortimer Dorand, General Sir W. Stir- 
liiiR Hamilton, C ipiam Hexi, R N., Mi. A. 
P. Howell, Sir W. W. Hoiii»*i, L'ent-Genl. 
McLeod limes, Geneial Sir Alien Johnson, 
Sir H. S. Kiiitf, M. P., Mr. A Lawrence, 
General So R. Low, Sn Allied Lyall, Geneial 
Sir O. Newmarch, Sn Andrew Scohle, Field 
Marshal Sir Lintorn S'lnmoiis, Field Marshal 
Sir Donald .Siewarl, G»*neral R. Siiarhey, 
General Sir A. Tavl 01, Ml. Meiedith Town- 
send, Mr, W. C. Unvvm, General Sir Georjje 
Wiiue and General Sir E. Williams. 


Memorial 

TO THE LATE 

SIR GEORGE CHESNEY, K.C.B, R.R., M.p. 

A MeetiiiR was held, nn the 24th Apiil, at ilie 
Rny-tl United Service Institnnoii, nf smne of 
the friends of the I »ie Si George Chesney, in 
consider ihe qiiestinn of the cniniii**inoiatinii 
of his disiinijinslied services as Sohlier, 
A Iministrai r, Si itesmaii, and Authnr. Gen- 
eial Sir Henry^ Norm m presided, and was 
supported hy Field Mnshals Sir Lmtnrn 
Simmons and Sir Donald Stewart, and nfiicr 
friends of Sir Gior^e Chesney. To carry out 
the object of the Meeting, a General 
Committee was formed, which iiiv.lnded the 
gentlemen then present, and to addition, the 
M irqness »( Luisdnwne, Field M ushal^ Loid 
I>iherts, General Sir (Jeorge White. S r 
Andrew Scohle, Sir Alfred Lyall, Sir H. S. 
King, Sir W. W. H'intei, Mi. Mered'ih 
'Pownsend, Geneial RchaiO Sirachey, Mi. 
William Riackwooi, .md otheis. 

Toe form tlm M-moti d slnnild take was left 
or tlie fnmrr mo'iidi'iation of ihe CoinMiitt«T, 
as ii would dep*»otl <»ii the amount snh-rnhed. 
hot the siiggemions tencied towards a host of 
So George for llm India Office, and a medal 
for valuable coniiihuiioos to Military L'tera- 
ime. It was icsolved to limit each stihsciip- 
tioii to a niaximmn of tliiee giiinea«. 

Snhsrriptioiis will he rrr^^ived hy Lirorriiant- 
G-^ne-a' Mf'L“od Innes, 9, Lexham Gaidens, 
Cromwell Road, London, W. 


.COMMIT;rEE FOR INDIA: 

Hii Excy. Gen*»ial Sir G»‘oige White, 

V, C./g. C. I. E , K. C. B, the Hmi’hle . .ajor- 
General Sir E. C-dlen, K C. I.E, L’enienanl- 
General Sir W. S. A. Lockhart, K C B , K C 
S. I., His Excy. Lientenaiit-G»‘iiei il Sir C 
Maiisdeld Clarke, K. C. B., Major-General J. 
Diincitn, M tjoi-Geneial G. E. L. S. S»nfoi«i, 
C B., r. S. I., M «jor-Geiieral G. de C. Mort<in, 
C.B , Major.Genetal A. R. Badcock, C. B., r. S I., 
Biigadier-General W. G. N''’hokon, c. B., 
Ciplain J. Hext. C. I. E., R. N., Colonel 

W. S. S. Bisscrt, c I.E., R. E., Colonel T. Deane. 

Honorary Serretaiy: 

Colonel T. Deane, 

Simla. 

Subscriptions will be received, in India, hy 
Messrs. King, Kmg & Co., Bombay; Messis. 
King, Hamilton & Cn , Calcutta ; and by the 
Alliance B mk, Simla, and its branches at 
Calcutta, Cawnpoie, Agra, Ajo»ere, D ojeeling. 
Lahore, Murree, Mussoorie; Rawal Pimli and 
Umballa. Suhscripiions are limned to n 
inaxinium ofRs. 32 in India. 

By order of the Committee, 

• T. Deane, 

Hoiiy. Secy. 

StmU, 18th July, 1896. 


2,118 pag»*s, 3 5000 Illnsitation«i, cloth, 

6 (i. ; half-cod, j^2 -2 j.; half-Riissia, £ 2 -Ss ; In 
Two Vols. cloth, £\ i4f. 

GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
London and Bombav, 
And all Booksellers. 

“An EXAMINATION 
Of many diflf-rent parts of the honk shows that 
It IS entirely re-written from cover to cover. 
Of foinse much td the<dd m.itcrial, leprese it- 
mg the stable pm imii of out wxrd-lme, 1 ^mams; 
but this tdd maitei has been everywhere if*- 
m-mlded, condensed, and blended witli new. 
How skilfully this has been done could cmly 
be shown by parallel qnot iiimrs for which we 
h ive no room. Hui lei any one take, for ex- 
ample, llic word nice, and compare its treat- 
ment ill the «»ld edition aocl in the Moternation- 
al.’ He will find that the eight heads under 
which the meanings were grouped have Ireeii 
rediice<l i(» seven, I hat these he. ills h ive been 
emirely re it laiitjed so rhaf the List s fi»st and 

thefitst last, that the etymology is treated more 
mstiuriiveiy III ii.nf me -p n e, .1110 mat the 
synonyine is reduced, i«i the gieat relief of *he 
reader, fioiit seventeen lines to three. This 
system of condensation has heeii catried rnit 
consistently throughout the work, so that veiy 
much more iiifoiitiatinn is given wiihin the 
same space. Probably ii<i one wlio lias been 
accustomed to use the old dictionary, and has 
not compared it with the new, can imagine h'uv 
large an amount of iii.tttei the older wink con- 
tained which we can di«>peiise with and iievei 
miss ♦ ♦ A scrutiny of the wmk inclines ns to 
believe that cvety P'lge of tiie levised wmk 
cmitsiini incomp irably inoie infoi iiiHtioii than 
the coriesponding page of the e.itlier wuk, and 
that this information is more scientifically ar- 
ranged, more perspicuously worded, and far 
freer from intermixture of irrelevant, erroneous, 
or trivial matter.” 


a T INSEED COVIPOUND,” Tude Mark 
^ of KAY’S COVIPOUND ESSENCE 
OF LINSEFJX 

a r INSEED COMPOUND,” a demulcent 
^ expftctoiaiil for Coughs, Colds, and 
Chest Compl lints. 

r INUM CATHARITCUM PILLS, digcs- 

•*—/ live, c<M • eciive, ami ‘gi »-eably apei lenl. 

K AY’S CUE CEMENT.-Tips Billiard 
Cuf*s firmly. “Yon C»*m'*nt ihe best 
I hive Mv^.r used.’— JOHN ROUhRTS (Cnain- 
pion). 1866. 

K LINX — New white inorganic Cemrni, al- 
iini-.i nydraiihc, f<tr P. liter y, Pmcelain, 

& . 

C OAGULINE. — Ti.'insparenl Cemem, for 
i l in**k*n Hiticles. Manufactory, Siock- 
!*'»' 1, E >i’l Hid . 

C HESHIRE BIRD LIME.—For Mo^qui- 
t'»es and noxious insects. In tin boxes 
To spread on paper, twig*., twine. KaY BkO- 
THERS, Ltd, Siockport, England. 



S. DASSEX & CO., 

Maniifaciuiets, Inipm let", Repaiiers and 
Tiincis of all sorts of H iinionmms, Oigans and 
Pianos, &c., 30, Cnlnoiollah Sneet, Calcutta, 
import m.iieiials direct from England and 
guarairiee the best w •• kmanship und finish; 
;ire the express inamif icturers of 

Saraswait Flute : 

Box H irmoniiims 3 octaves 3 slops, I set of 
reed, R-. 35 ; 3 octaves, best quality, R.. 40; 
3 ociavei 4 stops, 2 sets of reed, 75 - 

Oig.U'S, Folding Hainionmni«, Taole Har- 
inoimims, &c., always reatiy foi sale; orders 

executed promptly. 


Drawing, a means o^Education. 

BY 

E. C. DOZEY, Art Teacher, 
Doveton College^ Calcutta. 

350 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Part I— Frlkhand. 

Royal 8vo. Cloth, Rs. 3 P.iper Covers, Rs. 2-8. 

Favourably reviexved hy the Press 
throughout India. 

A Copy of the R-views obtainable from ibe 
Author, 107, Cossioore Rond. 

BEBOHAM^" 

MUSIC PORTFOLIO. 

Tlie further supply of the above 
having been .sold off much more 
rapidly than wa.s anticipated, we are 
again out of stock, and as the next 
shipment will not arrive till the end 
of November, we would ask intend- 
ing purchasers to register their name%, 
and to hold their .souls in patience : 
that the Music is well worth waiting 
lor is proved by the fact that the sales 
to date exceed a thousand complete 
Portfolios. 

APPLY TO 

G. ATHERTON & CO., 

3, New China Bazar-street. 

CALCUTTA. 

Sole Wholesale Agents for 
INDIA, BURMA, & CEYLON. 
FOR 

BEECHAM’S PILLS. 

N.B. — Single volumes are no longer 
obtainable. 

Published on the i6tk September^ i8gs 

Prick : 

C ish R<. 5 P Mi-igf*, &(*. An<. 4, Per 

Y. P. P. R.. 5 .Aiiimh 6. Ci^dii Ki. 6. 


AY lYDltl JOURMLIST : 

Life, aal OjiTisp^ndeiice 

OK 

Dr. SHymiJ 0 M) 93 :!aiB 3 , 

late Editor of “ Reis and RayyitP 
BY 

F. H SKRINE ICS., 

(Collector of CiutOMK, C »lriiii;i, now Offg. 
Coinmissiuiier, Cnittagoog Division.) 


The Voliime, iioifonii with Monkerjee’s 
Travels and Pom'es in consists of 

iii'up ih ill ^00 o igi'^ ri'i'l r niiHiiis 

PORTRAIT OF THK DOCTOR 
DKDlCAiiON (fiSirW. VV. Hiiiiier.) 

MIS LIFK STORY. 

CORRRSPONDBNCR OF DR. S. C. MOOKKKjER. 

Lrttkrs 

to, from Ardagh, C d. S> J.C., 
to Aikinson the late Mi. E.F.T., C.S. 
to B Hiei )»•?, B itm Jvmisli Cnunder, 
from B iiieijee, ihe aie Kevd. Dr, K. M. 

10 B iiieij-^e, Bibo S iiud-iprasad. 

from Bell, me hue M ijor Ev.ins. 

fiom Bh. tdd. till, Ciiief of. 

to Bnifiy I KmsIhI'I, R ija. 

to Cm III, R II Biii<(diii Anniida. 

to Cnmtei j'*e, Mr. K M. 

fiom Cbiike, M'. S.K J. 

from, to Colvin, Sir Am'kl.ind. 

lo, from D'lfT^Mn Mild Avn, the Murquts <»f. 

from Ev.ios the H oii’blc Sir Griffith H.P. 

to Giogiili, Bobu Kismi MoIimii. 

to Gli'iHc, BaIiii N ioo Kissen. 

to Ghosh, Btibu Kali Prosaiiiift. 
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tn Graham, Mr. \V. 
froMl Griffin, Sir L^pel. 
from Giuiii, Bal>ii » K uit. 

tn Hnll, D«. Fur E iwnrii. 
from Huiiie, Mr. Ailnn O. 
from Hiiiiiei,Sir W. W. 
to Jenkins, Mr. E Ivvnrd. 
to J'ln^, in'? I lie .''f iw.in Sir S ikir. 
to K'lij'llt, Mr. Pnol. 
from K'li^hi, tiie l ite Mr, l<.»l>ert. 
from I., msdowne, the M trq iis of. 
l«) Luv, K'lmir K'latoddi. 
to Lyon, Mr. Peicy C. 
to M ilioiiied, M'liilvi Syed. 

Cl Millik, .M.. H. C. 

1 1 M irstoii, Mi'^s Ann. 
from Mehta, Mr. K. 1). 
to Mura, the I n** K ij » Dr. k ijendralnU. 

to Mookeij'*e, laie R ij i D ikliinnranjiin. 

from Mookerj»*e, Mi. J. C. 
from M’Neil, Piofeisoi li. (S in Finncisco). 
l-i, from Mui'sliidnb.id, ilie Nniv.ib B.iha- 
door of. 

fiom N iynraina, M ili im ihop.idliy.i M. C. 

fioni Osborn, ihe t tie C >lonel Rooert D. 

to R io, Mr. G. Vrnkii i App i. 

to Rio, llieliie S» T. M idhava. 

to RittiKHo, Sir William H. 

from Rosebery, E irl of. 

to, from Roiiiicd‘4e, Mr. James. 

from R'isscll, Sii W. H. 

to R»vv, Ml. G Syamila. 

to* S.istri, the ll m'ble A. .Si^hoih. 

to Smha, Bibii Bi nhm inand i. 

from Sircar, 13r. M ihendr.ilal. 

from Stanley, Lonl, of Ald-tley. 

from, to Townsend, Mr. M-iediili. 

to Underwood, Captain T. O. 

to, from Vainiiery, Professor Arminins. 

to Vencataraiii.iniali, Mr. G. 

to Viziana^^ram, Miliar aj.i of. 

to, from W illace. Sir Donal i M ickenzie. 

to Wood-M ison, the late Professor J. 

LETTERS(& TELEGRAMS) OK CONDOLENCE, from 

Abdus Sabhan, Mouivi A. R. M. 

Ameer Hossein, Hon'ble N .Syed. 
Ardagh, Colonel Sir J C. 

B ineijee, B ibit M inni uhan.uli 
Baneijee, Rai Bahadur, Shib Chunder. 

Harth, M. A. 

Belcliamoers, Mr. R. 

Deb, Babu MHii.ihat. 

Diitt, Ml. O. C. 

Dull, B lou Prosiiddoss. 

Ki^in, Lord. 

(vitoe, Babn Narendra R. 

Gnosii, Babn Rail Prasamia. 
f«rali<im, Mr Wiitiam. 

H ill. Dr. FiU Edward. 

H iiid IS Vili iridas De-* li, ilie I iie Dewaii. 
Iver, Ml. A. Rrishnaswanii. 

L iinijeri, Su John. 

Mahomed, Mnitlvi Syed. 

Mura, Mr. B. C. 

Milter, Babn Sidiiesiiur. 

Mookerjce, R ij i P-.iiy \Toh io. 

Mookerjce, B ibii .S iren ii i Nfarh. 

Mnrsnidab id, the i vab B iliadoor of. 

R nilledi»e, Mr. James. 

R »y, B ton E. C. 

R IV, B ibn S ir it Cbonder. 

Sinyal, B iDn Diii.iiiiUKliio. 

.Sivitii Lior.irv. 

Tipper a, the B ir i T n iknr of. 

V^amb^ry, Profes-^or Aimioios. 

Viziao lifram, the M iiiaraj i of. 

HOSTSCRIPT. 

After piyim' the exueoses of the publication, 
the surplus will be m I' ed wnollv at the dis< 
pos.il of the family »f me 'iece.ised man of 
letters, 


Orders to be made to liie Bi^in-ss V( inac:- 
cr, “An Induin [•innialist,” ai the Bee 
Press, t, Uck ior Diiti’s Line, Wellin^inii 
Street, Calcnita. 


OPINION ON THE BOOR. 

It is a most interestini; record f>f ine life of 
a reoinrkable mail.— \lt K. Babioi;too .Smith, 
Pi ivatc Secretary to tne Viceroy, 5ih Ocioi)ei 

i8i)5. 

Dr. Mookerjce wis a fimons letter-writer, 
and there is .1 bree/y fie*.hiie'*s and oii);iii iliiy 
about his cot respoodenre whicii mike it 
very inieresnni» reidin^— Sir Alftcd W. C'»rfi, 
|C«C I.E., Director of Public Insinctioii, B-ii'^ il, 
2S1I1 September. 1895. 


It is not that amid the pressure of harassing 
official duties an EnjCbsli Civilian can find 
eiiner tune or opputnnity to p ly so j^raccfnl 
a tribute to the nieniory of .4 11 iiive personality 
as F. H. Ski me 11 is tone in iiis bioijr.iphy of 
the late Dt. S miohn Conoder Mookeijee, the 
well-known Bengal journalist (C ilcntia : 
Thacker, Soink and Co ) ; nor are tnere many 
wlio arc more vvorthy of oeing iIhh honoured 
than the late Editor of anti Rayyet. 

We may at .my rate cordi illy agree with Mr. 
Skrme mat ilic si«»i y of Mo»k^ijee’s life, wiili 
all us lights an I siiadow-», is pregnant with 
lessons for those who desire to know the real 
India. 

No weekly pioer, Mr. Skrioe tells ns, not 
even the Hifuioa in us p ilmiesi days 

under Rristodas P »l, eoj lyed a degree of in- 
finence in any w iy appr‘»achmg that which was j 
soon attained hy Ren and Rayyet. 

K man of large lieart and great qualiti- 
es, his death from poenmonia in the early 
spring in tlie last year was a distinct and 
Heavy loss to Indian jo'irnalism, and it was 
an admirable idea on Mr. Skrine’s part to put 
his Life and Letters noon reci»rd. — The Times 
of India, (Bombay) September 30, 1895. 

“IMPROVED U.'JDAaNrJSD’' 
WATOH. Rs. 7. 
fluarantead three Tears. 

Strong, accurate, pre ty, small, open-faced, 
nirk**! silvern, kevless. soorr win ling, piieot, 

“NEW STYLE IMPROVED UNDAUNT- 
ED”witcn, with Hand setting niecn.inism, 
secondhand, f«»r D iciors, oni.ioienial bold 
dial, for Rs. 7 V. P. P. wiib an extra gl i^s, 
spring, preitv b<»x and full tliiee years' 
guarantee. W irranted to stand the rough- 
est use. Runs more in 10 28 hoois with 
one winding. Will last a life time. Eisily »e- 
pairable. Olliers seil at double our 1 lies. Ooe 
w iicll free for the piir-Mi i>»e of 8 U a tioie, 
Mr. Joo. Difkson ofHipital R id way, from 
Ceylon says : — It k-eps spleii<iid time aod 
never stoppetl ilihougH u sustained h ird 
knocks and jerks, x Dr. H. Moore of Royal 
A'lilleiy fr<ioi Poooam dice says: — I sold it 
for Rs, 16. X Pte. W. Hopkins of Sussex Regt. 
from Dnm iiini says : — I hive sold it for 
Rs. 20. X Mr, T. R. Sc«*it of Puna Opium De- 
partment siyv : — Toe waicii yon sent oie -looie 
seven ye irs ago u still keeping very good nme. 

Jewelled Ria? Re. 1-3-0. Real 
Silver Watch Re. 13. Real 
Solid Geld Watch Re. 24. 

Pretty electro cased gold rham R*. l-S-o. 
Fashion ible electro cased (j dd Rmg set 
with scientific di un mils, Robies, Eoieralds, 
at Re. 1-8-0 Mr. Cj, Smnn, Silt losperior 
frooi .Sioikoiia, says : “A G*rman valued 
the diamond ring at R- >0 and ruby at 
Rs, 30." Rey wnidm^. (vov^i iimeiu stamp- 
ed, solid silver hooting case. Royal watch 
with extras and full three ye irs’ giiaraniee, 
for Ri. 13. Pl»*. G Hawkes of 2od Y<»ik Light 
Infantry fi'»m Porandh ir says : — For the first 
one I got R-*. 25 ; the sec«»od one I Sfild 10 a 
Sergeant for Rs. 28. X Pic. H. C. Bishop of L. 
F. L. R^gi. from Raniptee says: — A C'»rporal 
offered Rs. 30 for the very same w itrh. GetUle- 
men's open faced, keyless real solid y'old watch 
Rs. 30 ; ladicv’ Rs. 24 ; b<iin with extras and 
gnaraoieeil for 3 year-.. Mmd they are giiraii- 
teed to be «if real solid gold. No agents kept, 
all goods sent only by us from Bombay 
per V. P. P. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 

GE.NUINE HOMCEOPATHY. 
A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Ray Chaudhuri, L M. S. 

Homteapathic Practitioner, 

May be consulied by letter or personally 
daily at his residence, 34, Mirzapore Lane, 
neir Cref*k Row, Calcutta. 


R. N. MOOKBRJEE & GO. 
Hardware and General Merchants, 

IMPORTERS OF 
Agricultural ImplemeniK, 

Engineer’s & Carpenter's Tools, 

Mill Furnishers & Timber Merchants 
CONTRACTORS, 

GENERAL ACCENTS AND ORDER 
SUPPLIERS. 


Timber Yard — Ghusery, 
Office I, Clive Row, 

Calcutta. 


Novelty in Ayurvedic Medicine, 

ATGfiVEDIO PHARMACY. . 

36, Ltwer Cnitpore Roau, FouzUari 
Biilaknana, Calcutta. 

Kaviraj Nagendra Nath Skm, Physician, 

Snrgeoo, Accoucneiir, practises the Ayurvedic 
system of medicine, after having nbtainted a 
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I. 

TO OCTOBKR. 

Of all the months which varie(;eie the fear 
I love this tnntith the best ; for as aware 
Tliat Winter soon will come to strip her bare, 

N iture with pensive gait approaches near 
Tiie confines of her taskmaster severe, 

No longer panting; in the Sommer air, 

Wreathing; her face with smiles ; but not le^-s f air, 

Tho’ deeper shades are darkening round her sphere — 

Ah t would that this sweet month with lon(;er stride 
Wtuild take a wider range of fleeting time, 

Or that the star which o’er it doth preside 
Were fixed forever in ascendance prime, 

Tneii would no meaner cares our hearts divide, 

Nor poets sigh fur a more genial clime. 

n. « 

England ! thou still art strong ; where'er 1 look 
Watching the aspect of thy lowering sky ; 

An earnest speaks in many a kindling eye, 

Of hope mid power that will not tamely brook 
To see thy harvest fall before the hook 
Of traitors that unseen in ambush lie 
With wolf-like hunger and with j ickal rry, 

G«ihr*ring for innrderoiis ends in shades forsook. 

Who fears for England while that heart still beats 
Winch quailed not at N ipoleon I while a head 

Still sways mir councils, called from f.ictiou's heats 
To noble triumphs ; while Truth’s light is shed 

From her pure altars ; and while Heaven takes part 
With her who reigns in every Briton's heart. 

rii. 

The voice of that eternal ditty slogs 
Hninmiiig of future things.— CLARE. 

A voice came to me from the fields of sleep, 

A inmirnfiil voice, as of a troubled wind 
Seeking for something which it could not find. 

And always restless. Thus it spoke— “I sweep 
On, on foiever ; but no purpose reap ; 

I coast the skirts of heaveii, but still Am blind 
I see no goal before me or behind, 

No barrier meets me in that unknown deep— 

Yet am 1 baffled.” Words like these mcihought 
Were uttered to my soul, and it replied— 

‘’Oh, wandering echo of all hearts | be taught 
An humbling lesson. Here with me abide, 

Till I, like thee, can wander, and the while 
We may with song the weary hmui beguile." 

B. B. Felters. 


I The Viceroy returns to Calcutta on Thursday, the loth December. 
The aiMval will be public. In niir advertisement columiil will bt 

found the Military Secretary's notification on (he subject. • 

• 

• • 

The largest medical library is to be found in Paris. The Surgeon* 
Genet al’s Library of Washington is the second in number. The next 
j is the Libiaty of the College of Physicians and Surgeons in Philadel* 

I pliia. There is no public libraiy— medical or other— properly speak* 

I iog, in Caicnita. The Public L'brary, established to signalise the 
! fteeiiig of (he Piess ftom despittic regulations, in honour of the deli- 
verer, Metcalfe, instead of developing, is dwindling into decay and 
nothingness. 

• • 

Puck will put a girdle roand about the earth in forty minutes. The 
piesent iogemiity of man cannot accomplish the feat, (hat is, he cannot 
travel round the world in less than 66 days. Thus ; New York to 
' Southampton by steamer, 6 days ; Southampton tn Brindisi, vt'a Paris, 

I 3^ days ; Brindisi tn Yokohama, via Suez, Red Sen, d:c., 42 days ; 

' Yokoli.'ima to Sm Fmneisco, sen, 10 days ; and Sin Francisco to New 
I Yoik, rail, 4}^. Piincc HeilkoflT, Minister of Ways and Transportation of 
' Hossia, IS, however, prepared to do the same rniiiid in much less time» 

; III 33 d.iys, if not in as many minutes. After ihe completion of the 
I Trans-Siberian R lilroad, at the present rales of fast ships and trains, 

; the Prince ralcnlales that the time and course of the travel will be; New 
' Yoik to Biemeo, 7 days by steamer ; Bremen to St. Petersburg, l^day 
• by rail ; Si. Petersburg to Vladivostock (30 miles ao hour) by rail, lo 
^ day*.; VI idivrrslock to San Franci-^co, viVi Hokodate Straits (JapanX 
i by steamer, 10 days; San Francisco lo New York, by rail, 4/^ dnye, 

i 

I The collection by the Lord M lyor of London in aid of the distrest 
' occasioned by the tidal wave m Japan, amounted lo 

• • 

The nge in the Cf'urt of Lisbon is — .igainst the corset. After a special 
' • udy of meiiiciiie in cnnseqnence of the obesity of the king, thn 
bcatinfiil Qiieeii Mane Amelie of Portugal denounces (he corset as tha 
cause of half the ailments of woiiieo. She not only pi caches but nlso 
I piactifcs the dnciMiie—*' Down with the corset.” Her words ihniigh 
> livteoed to ill silence have not been followed by Portuguese belles. 

I W^iat her words have filled to accomplish, Kouigeii's rays have done— • 
by exposing the extriuidiiiaiy deformities caused by tight lacing. 

0 

• • 

A CORRK.SPONDENT of the Lancet who assisted at a large b.'ixaar by 
hoiditig a small R6 aigeii Riy Gallery, gives his expetiencef thus : 

** Nn. I. An elderly gentleman of prosperous appearance, after 
examinir.g the unique collection and absorbing a brief f^su/n/ui x-ray- 
I itiii, objecteii that the show was not * up to date,' as he had ’ read some* 

{ whete III a newspaper that now you cun see (he liver palpitating and 
; the heart circulaling.' 

DE.\FNE.SS. An essay describing a really genuine Cure for Deaf* 
I ne$>, Singing ID Ens, &c., no matter how severe or loug-standing, will 
i be sent po^i free.— Artificial Eir-dnim^ and sinidar appliances entire- 
1 ly superseded. Address THO.VIAS KEMPF., VicroRIA CHAMBERS, 
i 19, SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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No. 3. Two elilerly ladies entered the iiooll room and, loleinidy 
teetiiig ihem8elve% reqnested me to clofte and fasten the do<tr. Upon 
my complying they said they wished* to see each other's hones/ hut 
1 WHS * nut In expute them helow the waistline/ each wishing to view 
the apparently dismantled osseous structure of her friend first I 

No. 3. (k young and anxious mother asked me to see if her tittle 
boy had really swallowed a threepenny-hit, as he was uncertain himself. 
She had rend in the papers that a great doctor, Sir Soniething Blister 
(fact), in a speech in a large meeting in Liveipool a little while ago, 
laid that a halfpenny had been seen in a boy's * sarcophagus' I 

No. 4. A young girl, of the domestic servant class, taking advantage 
of her opportunity, as she thought, and my sex, asked me in confiience 
if 1 would 'look through her young man nnheknown to him, while he 
looked at the pictures, to see if he was quite healthy in his iiiiernais.' 

No. 5. Wlieii showing a pliotograpn of the invisible spectrinn and 
mentiniiing the fact that the mystic x rays, owing to ilieir enormous 
Vibration frequency, should take their positiuo far above the uina- 
violett, whereas in reality they h ive a place in ilie prismatic spectrum 
ns if iufra-infra red, one dignified dame remaiked, *1 don’t wonder 
they caff them infra (Uf. rays when they penetrate even one's most 
intimately protective apparel/" 

A REPORT by Sir Ernest Satow from Tokio gives the following itifoi* 
luativ.ii on the foreign trade of Japan during the first half of the current 

year 

** Since the war with China, Japan has been pursuing the twofold 
object of becoming a strong military Power andagieit commercial 
Country. With that intent she is making a farge, if not a lavish, outlay 
pppn national defence, the development of home mannf.tcturiiig iiidiis- 
fries, and the pin chase abroad of raw material for their consiimption, 
%s well as upon the extension of ihe railway system and ihe eiiriinrage- 
ment of navigation. The foieign trade for the first half of 1S96, says 
^if ^rneMi hat been maiked by an aboormaliy large iiitpoiiaiion of 
raw and semi-raw miterial, and japan has actually paid the miier world 
for her half>yeat's purchase no less a sum than 10 190.868/. G-eit 
Britain and her dependencies— Biiiish India, H<mg K »iig, Australia, 
nq pinada— now enjoy ihe lion's sliaie of the tride of J.ipan. Tne 
rowtli of imports and the shiiiikage of exoons, Sir £• nest tells us, 
eve had the rff-rt of teveisnig the leiative positions hitherto of Gieat 
lintaiu And the United States. The share taken hy the letter in Japan's 
foreign trade for the half-year is only une-seveniii, while that of Great 
Britain amounts to neatly one-qiiarter, and that of the Uriitsli Empire 
to over forty-six per cent, of the wiiirle. The iitnit remaik ihle develop- 
ment is the advance of Bntish Indian imports, which have risen from 
18,000,000 dols. for the wlmle of 189510 mo e than 13 00 1,000 dots, 
for the fit st half only of 1896. Sir Ernest Satow stiticipaieH a large 
demand for railway materia*, and iitentioos that one Riiiish firm now 
biiildf an order for the supply of as many as seveiiiy-two locomotives. 
Qrgat Ifritaiii has a laigeiy piedoniiiiatiiig share in the supply of steel 
rails to the Japanese, hut Geimaiiy holds fiist place as tegaids iioo 
raHs and wile. But the Japanese are going 10 develop their own iron 
lefourres, and an appropiiation of more than 4,000,000 dois. has been 
passed for the put pose. They have one mine aiitaily which ptoduccs 
16,000 tons of iron aiiiitiaily. The servfces of two foieign experts are 
to be engaged, And twelve foreigners aie also to he aitaciied as foremen 
^p the iiaiiooal f«iundiy. Japinese experts are now travelling abroad 
to study methods and purchase pUiii." 


At Bow Street, before Mr. Lnsliingtoo, two firemen of the Metropolitan 
Street station were convicted of behaving in an idle and disorderly 
manner in Trafalgar Square and hound over in tlieir own rerogms.’inces 
in 5I. to he Ilf good behaviour for one month. Their off-snce was climb- 
iiig up Nelson's column. They were walking throiiv^h Trafalgar Square 
and finding the Udders in position and the steeph j.Acks at woik, 

*** Shall we go up?' said one. ' Ves, let's/ said the other. And 
op they went. 

Tne sieeplej.icks had j«ist descended, and the p ith le.iding to cloud- 
land was clear. 0 le took the ladder on the easi, the other that on ilie 
lyrest, and coiifidenily, with the sure step of the expert, they began 
mpiiiiting. By the time they h id gained the haie tli^ir action had 
Alliacted a great many peopir, and a crowd gailieied fister aita faster 
in the «.qnHre as they coniinenceil the petpeiidicniar dimn. 

* Didn't yon get giddy ?' asked a reporter, who met them soon after 
they had left the police court. 

‘L'lr' bless yon, no. Tneie was nothing to nnke yon giddy. It was 
ro more ditficnli Ilian going np a ladder on the side of a house. Ait 
you want is confi ieore, eh, Fiank?’ 

‘ Thai'* all. Confidence.' 

They cliuihed no to the parapet, and stood hy the side of the 
lierp of Tr.«f<lgAi. Tmt did iioi sall^fy them, for there was a 
ladder reaching some twelve or foniieeo feet fiom the gieat man's 
hoots to his rocked hat, and they could not resist the temptation 
it ofleied. They acceoded, and M »ysey proceeded to sit on the 
Admiral's head. His ftieod, siandiiig on the laddf^r, ghou]^ haiid« 
with him, and with one accord they ex: laiiiied, * WVre up!* Toe 
question in ihe mind of the ciowd helow was how weie they going to 
gel down. Somebody piopoted th.it the steeple] tcks should he sent 
to fetch them. There was no need, however, f<ir tins annaole pn posi- 
tion tn he carried mn, fur as skilfully and leisurely as they had gone up, 
90 leisuiely and skilfully they came down." 

Up in heaven, the two friends inspected the Admiral's quarters and 
fooinl only ** a luiqpof cement in his bat, and a lump of cement on his 
sword," They wort punished perhaps for their foolhardiness, but for 
Jilt foofidciici bad cpurage they exhibited weit they not woriby of 


praise? Or, was it the indigniiy offered by them to the great hero 
that brought on theni disgrace? 

« • 

The Home Department of the QoyerpinfiU pf lodim have published 
the information 

** It has been reported to the Bojard of H^'ilth, Conslaiiiinople, that 
the distilling apparatus for trie provision of water for the laxaret at 
Camaran is in op«*r:itioii, and that the quality of its waters is excellent 
after fiiiratiMii. The appiratns it capable of affording fifty tons ef 
water in tweiiiy-four Imuit." 

• 

• • 

The Dtsrrict Board of D icca lisving appointed Bahii Kimini Koniar 
Som, a passed B. A. and plucked M. A., at Snh-Inspector of 
Schools 10 place of Ills deceased fither, an enquiry was made whether 
a M'lhoniedaii could not he found for the post, as there is no Mnsai- 
man Suh-lnspectnr in the Mnsalman district. It was found litat 
there were 20 memherg of the B lard pregent, four of them being 
Musalnians. Nu M'lsalmso w.is proposed and a Mnsalman seconded 
the Hindu, who was appointed by an overwhelming mnjoriiy. Not 
only there was no M iliom^dan candidate but no efforts were made 
to secure one. The matter has been made the subject of a specie 1 
report and the Commissioner of the Division concludes it with the 
words : "The remaik made hy His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor 
in his speech at D icca to the Mahomedan cominnniiy on 31st July 
1896, ' if they want Government to help them, they must help ihfin- 
selves’, is well illustrated hy the proceedings above described." 

• 

• # 

At the last half-yearly meeting of the Bengal Bonded Warehonst 
Association, only one-iliird dogen proprietors were present and one of 
them represented another d'>i^n. There were 6 resolniioni proposed 
and seconded. The Chairman himself proposed two of them. The 
proxy of the 13, fur himself and fur one of his principals, took part tn 
four of the resulniions. VVe believe, it would be within thy Uw, if one 
proprietor, representing ail others, held the meeting, presided at it, 
proposed, seconded and carried all the resolutions and declared a 
dividend. 

. e% 

The subjects fixed by ihe Reception Committee for disctisstpA 
at Ihe next Congress to be held in this city, are 

(1) Cuogratoiaiimis to Her Majesty 00 having cofitpleled ibe 
SIX leiii year 01 her reign. 

(2) C'lnsiiiniiun of die Congress. 

(3) Scarcity ili»ou«liont India, and the necessity of restoring Ihe 
Famine Ini^nraiice Fond to its original pnittinn, 

(4) Re- idjuitmeiii nf provincial contracts and better terms 10 the 
vaM'*u-j Pinvinces. 

(5) P .veriy. 

(6) S-p uanou of Judicial and Executive functions. 

(7) .Smiuuanenus Exaniinatinns, 

(8) University tefnrm. 

(9) R^nigaiiisaiion >f E'lncaiion seivice which virtually exclmleg 
iianves nf India from the higher grades of ihe Education .Seivice. 

(10) Legislative Councils, cmislilniion, and rules. Interpellaiinn and 
the light of dividing the Council on any question arising nut nf the 
Budget. 

(11) The Jury question. 

(12) Tlie Medical Service. 

(13) Indians in South Africa. 

(14) Omnibus. 

Tne formal resolutions at the close. 

The Cnogress p is being erected In Beadon Square. Whatever 
the reasniis that might have driven the Cummittee to the quesiionahle 
quarter, ih* ronstriirtioii is a vandalism which shnnldosff^ have been 
allowed. W** wonder how the Calcutta Corporation could agree to the 
sDoliation of (he Square. The rebuke administered hy Sir Alexander 
M'ickentie to the Municipal Commissioners at the laying of the foun- 
daiimi stone of the new drainage woiks at Palmer's Bridge, Enially, 
seems not to have been unmerited. 

• • 

KAViRtj N. N Sen's present, the Ayurvedic Pharmacy sheet Almanac 
f ir 1897, is welcome. With the pictorial representations of youth and 
age, it vividly reminds us that we are about to close one year and to 
begin a new. 

DE\FNES3 COMPLETELVr CURED ! Auy person suflrerin7 
from Ds uiie^^, N uses m tne H?ad, may learn ot a new, simple 
treumtor. Will *h is pr tying very sucressfui in completely curing cases 
of all kinds. Full particulars, including many unsolicited testimonials 
lu 1 iiewspipsr press notices, will be sent post free on Application. 
The system is, without doubt, the most successfnt ever brought before 
the ptihrr. A Idress, Aorat Specialist, Albauy BaHdingf, 39, Victurii 
Siieei, WeitiAittturi XfPudoiit S, W. 
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, NOTES & LEADERETTES, 

OUli OWN NEWS 
& 

THE WEEK’S TELEGRAMS IN BRIEF, WITH 
OCCASIONAL COMMENTS. 

A SRMI'OFFICIAL Ndic issued iti P.iris suites ilrit M. C iiiiHouj jniiitly 
wi(h ihe oihet' Aiuiiiissitdors hi G'nistHiitiiiMpie, continues to press 
viKOrously for the fiilfilment of the Snltan’s pinmises. A Eniopean 
Ouniiiissinn is about i«» start for Crete to leorKann- the getidarinery. 
The Porte has instnicted the Commander in Ciete to co-operate 
loyally with the Governor. 

DURING the debate in the French Cu inibei on the Foreign Estimates, 
M. Haiiotaux was a^ked to dedne the relations existing with Russia. 
Ill reply, he declared that it was not expedient to suppieitfiiit the 
precise statements that had been m ide by the Tsar and President 
F lure, regarding the entente, the existence of which was undeniable. 
Referring to Egypt, he said France had abandoned none of her claims 
in that quarter. France was not now alone, but was supported by a 
friendly nation. 

Russia has 1 ejected the proposal made by France to establish an 
international control over the Turkish hoance similar to the Egyptian 
tysteni. An inspired article in the VUdomosti says that Russia’s 
policy is to reduce Turkey to a complete dependence. The 
Neui Frtu Press states that Russia is opposed to an international 
control over the Turkish finances because she does not wish Great 
Uritain to co-operate at a moment when the reopening of the Egyptian 
question is perhaps imminent. 

The limi^ Vienna correspondent says that the Powers forming the 
Tuple Alliance were never less disposed than at present to raise the 
Egyptian question. 


Fifteen Mahomedans belonging to the Nival College at Conslanli- 
iio(\)e have been arrested for being implicated in the Young Turkey 
agitation. 


The Uismarckian orgaiii Hamburjfer N mcktichUn^ still continues its 
Angloptinbe campaign, and says that England wishes to England (sic) 
iihivertal war, and does everything to cause an open conflict between 
the Mahoinedan and Christian Woilds through the Armenian confl i* 
gration at Constantinople^ 


Thf. Egyptian Budget for 1897 shows a surplus of only ^5.000, as it lias 
been decided henceforth to exclode sums going to the general reserve 
fund and the conversion economies fund, since G ivernineiit is nut free 
10 dispose of these funds. 

Goveinment believes that it will be able to meet the annual expenses 
of Doitgola province? without disturbing the financial equilibrium. The 
Army is to be increased by four b.ittalions of Inf.intry, two Squadrons 
of Cavalry, and a battery of Artillery, DongoU Province bearing the 

lost. 

The Times' R one correspondent states that Italy has decided not to 
pivserve E'ythiia as a military colony, but the form of government will 
not be settled until the couiitiy has expressed an opinion thereon, and 
I'o plan will be adopted before consulting England. Massowah and 
KtssaU, if evacuated, will be restored to Egypt. An agitation has 
commenced tnroughout Italy in favour of a total and speedy evacuation 
of Erythiia. 

The West Indian Colonies have made urgent representations to Gnv- 
eniineiit regarding the critical position of the sugar industry. Govern- 
nieiit is considering the appointment of a Commission of Enquiiy into 
<he mailer. Mauritius has joined the representations. 


Eight thousand Hamburg dock labourers have struck work. This 
*i evidently an attempt to eflect an ioterualional strike, for which an 
agitation has been carried on for some lime. The strike has extended 
Bremen. The Seamen's Union of London has resolved not to dis* 
charge Hamburg vetielt. 


The Lord Mayor of London intimates that he will open a Natioafll 
Relief Fund for the Indian famine the moment the Indian aulhoritlei 
apprise him of the necessity for such a step. 


Captain Morjan, an officer in the German Army, is going tO the 
Siiudau in a private rap.icity to study the Dongola campaign. He 
had an audience on Nov. 23 of the Emperor, who sent his greetings 
to Sir Herbert Kitchener. 


It is expected that there will be an extra Session of Congress after 
Mr. McKuiley is installed to consider tne question of increase in the 
Aiiieiican tanff. 


A NUMHER of Corean officers have been arretted for plotting to seise 
the King and force him to return to the Palace. Three Russian 
officers and eighty seruneo with a field gun have entered Seoul. 

Japan is sending a warship to the Phillipinei owing to disturbing news 
from that quarter. It is reported that the rebels have won a battle, 
and an attack on M inita is feared. The British Consul at Manila and 
the Government of Hongk'oig are constantly exchanging telegrams 
respecting the state of affiirs at the Phillipines. Her Majesty's ship 
Pique has been ordered to join the Daphne at Manila. 


The Pall Mall Gasette %\ 7 i\t% that Government intends to increase the 
war estimates by several millions, to complete the re-arming of 
Artillety, to form several new battalions, and reorganize transport. 

Dr. Jameson is unable to sleep without narcotics and is sufTering ftvert 
pain. 

- -^ 0*0 I- " 

Great activity prevailed in Arctic exploration during the first half 
of the centniy. In t8t8 Sir John Ross explored Baffin Bay, and Biickan 
endeavoured to penetrate to the north of Spitsbergen. In 1819-1$ 
Pirry exolnred Lmcaster S mod and the islands to which it giviw 
access, including M dville P^ninsul 1, and also tried to pass through 
Hudson’s Biy. In 1823 Clavering reached the east coast of Gretfi- 
laiid in 76* N. latitude. In 1827 P'»»’ry reached 82*43’ N. latitude to thg 
north nf Spitsbergen. In 1829-32 Janies Ross was on the Boothia 
Peninsula, and discovered the Magnetic Pole. On the main land la 
1819 23, Franklin, Richardson and B ick were exploring the coast from 
the Copuerinine River. In 1833 B ick was similarly engaged. In l837'|f 
Dease and Smipson and, ten years later, Rie, contributed to the know- 
ledge of this Coast and nf the opposite islands. To Rae is atfo 
due the geography of the legion round Repulse Bay. In 1845 
Fiaiikiiii’s ill-fated expedition in the Erebus and Terror sailed to 
find out the North-W'^st Passage, and was lost on the Sntilh Of 
King William’s Island. For ten years, many expeditious wert 
sent out to discover traces of Franklin, they found not ontg 
the fate of Franklin and his men, but many new coasts and new 
islands to the north of America. 0 le of these expeditions under 
M’Cbirc aciiially completed the North-W-st Passage. In l 8 S 3*55 
186061, Kine and H lyes pushed northward in the Smith Sound 
dirertiou, and in 1871 Hill succeeded in reaching 82*16’. In 1857, 
the Swedes began to send scientific expeditions to Spitsbergen ; these 
were continued for years, latterly uoder the direction of Biron Nor- 
deiiskjdid, and have added greatly to oitr knowledge of Spitzbergeii 
and of the seas and ismiids around. In 187576 the baron penetrated 
through the Kara Sea to the Yensie, and in 187879 lie succeeded in 
sailing along the north coast of Asia and Europe and so accornplfth- 
ing the North-East Passage. In 1869-70 Kuldewey wintered on the 
east coast of Greenland, and reached 77" N. lal. In 187274 P«yw 
and Weyprecht, tailing to the north-east of Novaia Zemlia, discovered 
Fianz Josef Land, since further explored by Leigh Smith. Under Nares, 
the and the Piscovtty were tent out by Smith Sound by the 
British Guvernment in 1875- He wintered in Lady Franklin Bef 
82*27’ N., explored the north coasts of Greenland and Grinnell Lind, 
while Captain M nkbam succeeded in pushing as far north at 83*2o’26*. 
Since then Greciy (1881-85). tn command of a United Stetei ex- 
peditioii, wintered in Lady Franklin's Bay, explored the interler 
of Grinnell Land and the north coast of Greenland, one pertf 
reaching i mile nr two beyond Markham’s. In Greenland itl^ffi Nor- 
dentkjflld, in 1883, succeeded in penetrating about 150 miles acrnii lliw 
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^IKMlce to lhe Suutli of Diicn, A ytar »r two Inter, Pc*.iiy went . 

fir about too tnilet, wliile, in i 838 , N inreo cniitetl from the 
•Rtf to the west const in the S'Hithero p?irt of Greenl.ind. E oly in the 
century Liiike explored Novain Zeoilia, aod in more recent years , 
JBnglish and Russian expeditions have added to our )€oowledt;e of these ! 
•illaode. In 1805 Sannikof discovered the New Siberian and other 
islands. In rSeo-Rj Wrangell explored the north coast of Asia and 
Kamchatka. In 1877 Finsch and Rr^hm led an expe<lition from the 
Chinese border across Siberia to the K ira Sea. A recent expedition 
^nilder Bnnge and Toll, stationed at the mouth of the Lena for several 
•years, made valuable contributions loilie geography fif the coast, and | 
especially the New Siberian Islands. In his second venture, Nansen, ' 
an April 7, 1895, found himself in the highest latitude yet reached — 
north, distant 261-5/6 miles from the Pole. 


No rain having fallen during what are known as the Hatiyi and 
Siwati asterisms, that is, from the 25th September to th^ to h Oftoher 
and from the 22nd October to the 5'^' November, the B-ngal Govern- 
menl made, on November l8, its repfirt, in confoimity with section 9 
of the Famine Code, giving the earliest »iiitimation of possible distress 
In Bengal generally and in Bihar in particular. From the papers 
• circulated by the Bengal Government, we make the fdlnwing analysis 
of rainfall and price of food grains in the Bengal districts : 

«BURDWAN. — Normal Rainfall 54*36 inches, in 1896, 4390 inches 
common rice 15 seers per rupee, prospect of winter rice 9 annas ; in 
famine of 1874 relief was given. 

BiRBHUM.--R. 56 50, 1896, 40*73 ; rice 15, prospect 9^^ ; famine 
in 1874, relief opened. 

BaNKURA.— R. s6*r4, £896*45 02 ; rice £4'^, p. 9 ; famine 1874. relief. 
MiDNAPORB— R 60-33, SS'32 ; * 4| P- 8 ; fimine 1874. 

Hooohly.— R. 57*25, £896 49*86 ; rice 13, p. 8 ; famine 1874, relief. 
24-PARGANAS.--R. 6202, £896*54*48 ; rice 14. p. 93^ ; famine £874. 
KaDIA.— R. 5683, 1896.40.66 ; rice i6, p. j famine 1874, relief. 
’Mursh£Dab\o — R. 53*97, 1896-23*50; rice £4, p. 7 ; f. 1874, relief. 
"JltSSORK.— R 59 20, 1896 55-3£ ; rice 20, p. 

Khulna.*— R. 74 85, £896.48*65 ; rice £7, p, £o. 

I^AJSHAHI.— *R. 56*02, i896'3i*07 ; rice 18, p. 6 ; famine 1874, relief. 
DINAJPUR.— R. 62 73, i 896-44'I7 ; rice £43^. p. lo ; f. 1873 74» relief. 
*JaLPAIGURI.— R, £22*06, £896 54*74 ; lice £6, p. y}i ; f 1874, relief- 
'DaRJKEL£NG ~R. 137**9. 1896*103*19 ; rice 9. p. 8 ; f. £873 74. relief. 
%AN0PUR — R. 82*56, 1896-7466 ; ric** 12, p. £0 ; famine £874, relief. 
^OORA.—R. 64*55, *896'53’I7 ; rice 15, p. 12; famine 1874, relief* 
scarcity 1888. 

Pabna.— R. 6£*30, r896*42'8£ ; rice 15, p. 5 ; famine £874, relief. 
Dacca.— R. 72*23. *896-57*08 ; rice 15, p. yyi 
'MYMBNS£NG.— R. 8608, 1896-50*29 ; rice £7, p. 7. 

'PaRIDPUR.— R. 65 45, £896-45*42 ; rice 20, p. 8. 

BacERROUNOB.— R. 82*36, i 896-6 o- 8£ ; rice 15, p to. 

TiBPera.—R. 76*91, i896 £o* 65 ; rice 20, p. la 
NoaKHALI.— R. I£ 5*£3, £896*87 23 ; rice 18, p. 8. 

Chittagong.— R. £ii 50, £896-73 19 ; rice 22, p. 11. 

Patna. — R. 52*86, £896 30*70 ; rice £3, p, 10. 

Gaya.— R. 43 20, £896-3389, rice 12, p. 8; fnniiie 1873-74, 1888 89, 
relief ; scat city £89 £ -92. 

ShaHabad.— R. 41 9r, 1896 29*47 ; rice £2, p. 4 ; f imine 187374, relief ; 
scarcity 1888-89, 1891-92. 

SaRAN.— R. 40’56, 1896 22*32 ; rice £2, p. i ; famine 1873 74, relief ; 
scarcity, £889 and 1892. 

ChaMPARAN.— R. 49 55, 1896-27*94; rice 15, p. 3 ; famine 1873-74, 
1888-89, relief ; scarcity l89£-92, 

MU2AFFAKPUR.— R. 4615, 1896-34*26 ; ri:e i6, p. 3 ; famine 1873-74, 
1875-76, 1888 89, 1891-92, relief. | 

Darbhanga.—R. 47*37, £896-3794; rice £2, p. 5; famine 1873-74, 

' 1875 76, 1888 89, relief. 

Monohyr.— R. 45*30, £ 896-4! 73 ; rice I3;<, p. 8; famine I873 74, 
1892, relief ; scarcity 1888 89. 

BhagaLPUR.— R. 48*91, 1896-37*53 ; rice 13, p. 8>^ ; famine 1873-74, 
1889, 1892, lelief. 

'PURNBA.— R. 69*95. *896-3712; rice II, p.8 ; famine 187374, 1892. 
relief ; scarcity 1889. 

‘‘llALOA.-rK. 53'42, 1S96-43 88 ; rice 10, p. 4 ; famine 1873 74, relief, 
j^titHAL Paro.anas.— R. 52*35, 1896*16*70; rice 12, p. 8 ; famioe 
>874, relief ; scaMCity 1889, | 


CUTTUCK.— R. 59*77, 1896.58*16 ; rice 36, p. 7. 

BaLasork.— R. 6002, 1896 61*66 ; rice 24, p. 6 ; scaicity 1889. 

Puri.— R. 58*91, 1896-4802 ; nee 33, p. 9 ; scarcity 1888 89. 
HaZ.ARIBAGH.— R. 52*91, 1896-50*35 ; rice 13, p. 7 ; famine 1874, relief. 
Lohard.ag.a.— R. 6241, £896-4398 ; rice 15, p. 8 : scaicity 187374. 
Palamau.— R 49‘3*» 1896-3271 ; rice, 7, p. 6 ; famine 1874, lelief; 

scarciiy 1889. 

Manbhum.-R 5337 1896-3871 ; rice ii,p. 6; famine 1874, relief. 
SlNGHBHUM. — R. 53*98, 1896 63*32 ; rice 12 ; famine *874, relief. 

From these figures, it will be seen that great distress prevails, and 
pel haps will grow in r*‘rtain districts of Bchar, in Shah.ibad, Saran, 
Chamoaran, Moziffitonr and Dnrbhanga. 

The pro-peci of winter rice is bad in Nadia, Jessore, Rajshahi, 
Pabna and Malda. 

In Orissa, the winter rice is hopeful, though Balasore is suffering 
fiom the efT-cls of the late inundation and extra normal rainfall. 

The districts of heavy rainfall are Jalpaigiiri, Darjeeling, Noakhali 
and Chittagong ; of medium rainfall are Biirdwan, Birbhiim, Bankura, 
Midniipur, Hooghly, the 24-Parganas, N>idia, Murshidahad, Jessore, 
Kholfin, R.ijshahi, Dinajpnr, Rangpur, Bogra, Pabna, Dacca, Mymen. 

I sing, F.indpur, Backergunge, Tippera, Patna, Pnrnea, Malda, the 
I Soriihai P.irgatias, Cnttiick, Balasore, Pori, Hazaribagh, Lohardaga, 

I M inbhum and Singhbhiim ; of least rainfall are Gaya, Shahabad, 
Saran, Champ irati, Muzalfarpitr, Darbhanga, Monghyr, Bhagalptir 
and Palamau. 

Monsoon generally prevails over the whole of Bengal and Orissa 
excepting portions of Bdtar where the sea breeze cannot reach. 

It is to be remarked that the auf rice crop is of greater consump- 
tion than the amun crop in Nadia, and this, perhaps, rs a isin- 
giilar instance. The outturn of the former has been calculated at 
8 annas, and of the latter at 2)^ annas. Believing it to be an in- 
correct estimate, a special report has been called for. 

The famine of 1874 iv.as felt in almost all the districts of 
Bengal and Behar, excepting Jessore, Khulna, Dacca, Mymensing, 
D.icca, Faridpur, Backerganj, Tippera and Patna. In Behar, fliers 
were famines and scarcities in 1889 and 1892 and, excepting Patna, 
none of ih* districts escaped. In Oiissa, the Balasore and 
Puri districts siiflf*red from scarcity, but Cnttiirk escaped. Tliere'hai 
been no famine in that division after 1866, when the Governor 
danced when people died of hunger. 

SiNCK then, a better system to meet faniioe has been adopted, and we 
have now a legnlar famine Code The first indication of failure of 
harvest nr scarciiy is being regularly published and circulated. Pre- 
parations are making for relief measures. 

Mr. J. A. Boufdilloii, Commissioner nf the Patna Division, wniev : 
**Afierfull consideration I have decided that the time has come fm 
declaring scarcity to be prevalent and for lubmittiiig this report, 
because although there are so far no signs of distress among the 
mats of the population, yet grain is already at famine prices almost 
everywhere, and it follows that all those who have to purchase gra'a 
for their daily consumption must already be greatly straitened.” 

Mr. R. C. Duit, Commissiener of the Orissa Division, says 
“The Collector believes there are still considerable ffCcks of rice in 
the district (Cuttack) though the exportation since the last cold ten- 
son has been cootimious and almost phenomenal. Rut the mahitjans 
and big zeiniiidars are now chary in parting with it, and. hence theie 
is difficulty sometimes in getting rice in the inarket and the prices 
are high.” 

Ml*. Dntt complaint nf the high rates of irrigation in comparison 
with that levied for the Eden Canal nf Biirdwnn. 

Mr. M. Fiiiucaoe, Secretary to the Government of Bengal, instructs 
the Commissioner of the Patna Division thus “You will observe 
that a sum of Rs. 34,000 is now available in the hands of the Ben- 
gal Distress Relief Committee which was formed in CalcnttaKi 1888, 
and His Honour proposes after consulting you at Soiiepore, m 
ask the committee to place at your disposal so much of the amount 
as may be required at present aud in the immediate future fur dis- 
tribution in cbaritable relief." 
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Th* following letter dated the I9»li N >vein»>er from oiir correipondent 
ill the Balasore district, was received too late for the last number ; 

“Therayyetf ere reaping their winter harvests, but the price of 
rice is still stationary. Tnere is no tendency to any fall. Owing to a 
rumour, origlnaiing with iiaclers in the article, that the impart of salt 
has been prohibited, its price has gone up 104 annas a seer. Salt 
would formerly be prep ired nn the coasts of Orissa and people would 
get it at I anna per icei. V'»u may conceive the inconvenience they 
are put to now for snch an exorbitant price at this lime of diffi ulty. 

In order to find wmlc, ■slaivmg people are setiini! fi»'e to the dwellings 
of their rich neighbours to find ihems^lves einoloye<l in the rec mstruc- 
tioii of the burnt lioutes. Botli the District M igistrate and the Sub- 
Divisional Officer of Bhiiddruck arc on tour. At present they are 
inspecting the places siiffriring most from want of rain and are expected 
to come to Basdebpur in a week. 

On the 22n<l November, he writes 

“On Friday last, Mr. Tiiompson, the Assistant Settlement Officer, 
was at Anconra and inspected the local office at Eroin. Tnemtoager 
of the Mnllicks* estate representing to him the sad condition of the 
rayyets, Mr. Thomoson promised to report the matter to the higher 
authority. It is expected the settlement '«perations will be abandoned 
for the present. The conditioo or the rayyets is becoming worse daily. 
Reports frnm Verah are distressing. Cholera has appeared, though 
not in a virulent form. 

In your editorial of the yih N ivember, yon wrote ' According 
to the evidence of one of the experts recently examined in a sensa- 
tional defamation case, the elephant-headed son of Siva and Ditrga 

nowhere worshipped by the people of this country.’ I am sorry for 
the expert. If he will visit the Orissa Division from Balasore 
to Puri, on the fourth day of the light half of the month of Sravan 
(July-August) he will sorely alter his opinion. The ffujit of Ganesha 
is celebrated more pompously than the Durga Puja in Bengal.’* 

Our Mnnghyr correspondent, writing from Jamalpore on the 25th 
November, reports that ordinary rice is selling there at 8 seers a rupee 
and superior quality at ; wheat 8 ; bhuta (local crop) 10 to 12 
tears ; castor nil at and mustard oil at 1 % seers. 

A knowing correspondent in Behar writes under date the 27th Novem- 
ber: “The recent rain has done much good to the ru^f crop hut it is 
doubtful whether it can avert the scarcity. This scarcity may prove 
serious and it is difficult to form any correct idea about its extent.** 

A letter from the Burdwan district says : — 

“The paddy crop will be here average. The cultivators are compara- 
tively better off than the middle classes who want money to buy fond- 
f rains at famine rates. By the end of the cold weather the water 
difficulty wilt begin to he felt. The tanks will, I am afraid, dry up soon.** 

From Allahabad the report is 

“ Up to this time (Nov. 26) Government are doubtful whether 
the famine has actually begun, so they have not yet started exten- 
sive relief works, though prepared to do so at any moment. The 
N.-W, P, Government have suspended % of the land revenue for kharif 
and postponed the introduction of the new settlement assessment, and 
are giving advances to Talooqdars to open minor relief works in their 
Talonqs, without Intcresi and hall of the amount only being payable. 
The Government have also raised the pay of servants drawing Rs. 10 
and less by one rupee and are helping organized associations for aid 
of Pardannshin ladies with grants, and have publicly declared they 
will not allow a single soul to die of starvation. 

The associations and public bodies in the N.-W, P. were very 
p^’essing in their prayer that Government should open grain shops and 
sell grain at cheaper rates than the market, but it has not been accepted, 
for that will, it is said, hamper free trade. 

I hear from persons lately arrived here th-it there has been 
tain in different parts, but as the price of grain has not yet gooe 
down to any extent, the rain seems to have been nominal. In 
Guzeiat however I see there has been 3 4 inches of rain in some 

plwM, At recardt AlUliabad, there were heavy cloudt for tereral 
days, but aa«e a little diixtling there wat no rain." 

Thkeb «ai to have been a meeting of the .Medical Board at ii in the 
fnrenonn of Tlxirtday. The tame morning, at 8, Snrgeon-Cnptaiii 
S. C. RobtoifScoti, the Deputy Sanitary Committioner of Bengal 
and Secretary to the Medical Board, wat found lying dead in a ooni 
»f blood in hit bath-room at the United Strvice Club, with apnncinred 
wound on the right tide of the neck and a lancet lying alongtidv. 
It not dteuisd iitctsinry to hold »ny post moritm •xaininnlion. 


Oil the assurance of Surgeon-Colonel Ross that the deceased had 
committed suicide by severing the right carotid artery and pro* 
ductioti of a letter of the deceased statingthat he was very much wor* 
ried and going mvid, and on the evidence of Surgeon*Captaiw 
H. J. Dyson who deposed that he saw the deceased on Thursday 

morning and was told by him that he was very much worried, 

the Coroner made no further enquiry as to the cause of suicide. The 
verdict of the jury was of course temporary insanity. The deceased wat 
a bachelor and had lecently returned from home. It was remarked 
that he was morose and absent-minded for about a week before self- 
destruction. Tne mystery is further mystified by the complete 
igiinriiig by the Anglo-Indian morning papers of the bloody business. 
They do not publish it even as a piece of news. It is rarely that a 

medical m hi takes his own life. That a high-class club should be 

the scene of the act is perhaps another cause of this significant silence. 
Or, are we to suppose that the deceased had no near friends who could 
take care of him ur distant friends and dear ones to be informed of hit 
sad end ? 

Dr. Mahendratat Sircar, who fell ill while investigating the case of 
“veritable" bubonic plague jn R ij i Rijbiilliib’s Street, is still confined 
to bed. B^foie he could complete bis thorough report, he was struck 
dfiwii and has not been .able to arqinint his colleagues on the Medical^ 
B lard with the results of his independent investigations. It is to be 
hoped that the Board will not come to any hasty conclusion, and Dr. 
Sircar will be able to send in his report by Monday when the Board 
meets again. 

At out time it was believed that Mr. H. J. S. Cotton would have to 
retire from the Beng.il Secretariat without further advancement. The 
tide has, however, turned in his favour. He was promoted to the Home 
Secretaryship and is now G izetted Chief Commissioner of Assam. Hie 
brethren of the service gave him a dinner at which the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal presided, and his native friends and admirers feted 
him as no Ciiief Coinmistioner elect was honoured before him. The 
Iiulians who organised the Evening Party at the Dalhouiie Institute 
on Monday week in the name of the public, given, as \\\^ PiotUir't 
Cilcntta correspondent says, by Mah ttaja G ivind Lall R>y, of 
Riingpore, wlio owes his high position in the new Indian peerage to 
Mr. Cotton, and by Rija Binayakrishii i, late ofRij i Nabokisten*S 
Street now of Grey Street, who is always for worshipping the rising 
sun, was enjoyed by not only the guest of the evening but also bf 
the invited native gentlemen and the public generally. The chief 
atii actions were the X-ray show, the fireworks and the wines. Mr« 
Cotton IS, ledeed, very fortunate, and the home-players have played 
their part capitally. They honoured him in the belief that he will bt 
the next Lieutenant Governor of Bengal. 

TtIR sens'ition of the week is the coinmencemeut of the Dr.ainage Ex* 
tension W irks of this city, or rather the reply of the Lieutenant Cover* 
nor to the address asking him to lay the foundation ston#. Sir 
A'ex iiider M tck*nzie took the opportunity to read the Commiisiontrt 
a Wesson wiiich was far from p datable to them and which may lead 
to grave results. During fhe -delivery of the diatribe, and it wat 
notliing else, a Commissioner was seen collecting opinions of such of his 
brother C ommissioners as chose to attend regarding the action to bo 
taken on the G ivcrnor’s rebuke. We reproduce his speech in full 

“ Mr. Cbairorio and Gentlemen, — I had pleasure in complying with 
your leqnest to l.iy this stone not only because of the imoortanco of 
the work of wiiicb it is tlie commencement, but in recognition of tht 
position wbicli the Commissioners occupy as the local repiesentatives 
of the Piovincial aod Impenal capital. You have in the address 
that has been presented given a brief history of the inception, objects 
and dovelopment of this project, and of its connection with iht 
general scheme of Calcutta <lrain.ige. That subject was at one timu 
very familiar to me, and there are in the Bengal Office, if I mistake 
not, lengthy notes of mine, written years ago, dealing, as Secretary 
to Government, with not a few ph.ises of the question. It has always 
been surrounded with difficiiltie«, and the complexity of the problems 
involved has f-<*riainly not diminished with time. 1 hope, however, 
you are now fairly on the way to a solution of the most piessing of 
these. I have elsewhere song hi to vindicate the Commissioners from 
the charge «'f having dealt inadequately and peifuuctorily with thit 
drainage question. Tnere has been delay, no doubt, in prosecuting 
these extensions of the system, but the delays have not, as was thought, 
been inotdinate, and the wisdom of cantioii in undertaking such cos.t- 
ly and gigantic operations is vindicated by a comparison between the 
original estimates and those of the tcn|Me as now sanctioned. Tht 
Municipality has, 1 am afinid, many shor%»mmgs to answer for. But 
I must say this, mat 1 have never oeeii able to agree that it has shown 
niggardliness or been backward in sanctioning money for either wattr* 
supply nr drainage. 4 

You have, geiuiemen no doubt been hawpered io the ttik of ioi* 
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ppovfnft Okutfa hf maiif Uitni^t, and perhapi by nothing tn mtirh af 
byyournwn cnntiitiitjon. The marvel is that with such hii imprarti- 
Cable orgamiation so much good work should have been done. Y iu 
have a constiiution borrowed in bloc from the most adv meed models 
in England, and without any reference to the nlicrly difftrent cirenm- 
ttances <»f ai^ Oriental city, and a very m'xed coinonioity. It seems 
to have been smposed that because Birmioghain f‘ir instance (winch I 
know well) is adiiiirabiy maii tged by ao elected Council <»f 72, Cticuita 
c»mld be equally well managed by a Council of 75, of whom 60 are 
elected. But in Birmingham, tn begin with, the population is homo- 
geneous, and accustomed for generations to manage us own afTtirs on 
lines as to which all parties are agreed. The Council there is compos* 
td entirely of shrewd, caoabie men of hiisiiiess-^tiianiirictitrers, mer- 
chants, tradesmen and the like— whoNe one object is to treat every 
question before them, not as an opportunity for speech-making, hut as 
« matter to be settled as promptly as may he in the most practical way. 
They woik, no doubt, as you do, through Committees, hut the endea- 
vour is to place on each Committee only the men who know most of 
the particular subject entrusted to it, and to have in the Chair of each 
Committee a man who has for years been administering that special 
branch. This done, the Town Council does not waste its time in do- 
ing over again the work of us Committees. It criticises when neces- 
sary, ahd can on occasions condemn, hut its general object is to 
Strengthen and support the executive and to have the work of the Tttwn 
dnnei and not merely talked tbotit. There is (according to the Novem- 
ber number of the Crw/11/7 only one lawyer and one news- 

paper man on the whole Coiincil. Now I tlpnk everybody in Calcutta 
Caitside the Corporation, and a good many people inside it, will admit 
that there is here far too much speaking for the sake of speech, that 
5'iur executive is not nearly strong enough for action, and is far too 
ftadily upset and interfered with ; that work is often done twice or 
thrice over, and it often spoilt by the mnltitiide of counsellors or cooks, 
and that far too much deference is paid at timet to the wishes and ob- 
jections of special interests. This it inevitahle, I fear, in a C<»rporation 
constituted as yours is having many members whose individual stake 
ill the town it small, who are not all practical men of business, and who 
represent themselves in the first place and a variety of heterogeneous 
interests in the second. But if you are wise, yon will seriously set 
yourselves to reduce the evil of desultory discussion to a miinmnin. I 
know that much of this is due to the laudable feeling that ea^-h Com- 
missioner is itidividitaily responsible for the good woiking of the whole 
but this interest can often he a« well shown by a silent, sensible vote 
gs by a long sp-ech or an acrimomnns debate. Yon cannot ail be ex- 
perts even in such simple subjects as bacteriology and qnantnaiive 
giiiUysis. It is tube regretted that Cilcuiia was too proud to hot row 
its constitution from Bombay, which to my mind has an admirable 
system combining all that is required of popular representaiion with 
a stvong executive. But do tiy to make the best of the system you 
kave, sud trust the actual woik of the town more fully to your ex^^cmive 
ofBeen and to those members uf your body who have most experience 
df its needs. 

You must indeed understand, gentlemen, that the Municipality 
gitndi St present, or will certainly very shortly stand, at the bar of 
public opinion in the matter of its general conservancy* Many of yon 
liavt, I see, made up yonr minds that, nowever B ombay may suffer, no 
plague shall come nigh your dwellings. You want now tn crucify those 
wbo origiiially'startied you, and as for yonr Health Officer, cructdxion 
itself Is not good enough for him. He is to he immolated by a Special 
wodimittee. Now gentlemen, it is an old saying ttiat it is best not to 
fhnut till you are out of the wood and safe from all the dangers 
of the jungle. I hope with you that the plague m ly not invade us, 
gtid the town is certainly at present as regards its hnmao p<mnlation 
quite remarkably healthy, even though dead rats have been found in 
some of the drains; but I must tell yon frankly that the iniivel is 
that we are ever wiihoui plague and every other aise.ase th it comes 
from ncgiecied filth, I hold in my hand the report of the five Sioitnry 
Commissioners deputed by the Special Medical Board to exaninie 
end roport upon the state of C ilcuiia coosetvaocy, and a more apall- 
ing document it was never my mi'«fortune to peruse. I positively dare 
.•ot read nut to this assembly its revelations of the abominations in 
which this city abounds. It will be fir the Medical Board to say, in 
the first instance, where the responsibility lies for this, and to indicate 
What form, in their opinion, the remedies should take. B it it is clear 
to me that the excessive tenderness which the Commissioners have 
hiiheno shown in dealing with the so-called rights of private owner- 
ship will have to be given np. Private owners cannot be peimitted 
to ftiaintaio death-traps, cholera and plague nurseries for the debtruc- 
tioii of their fellow citisens. The city must have Building Regulations 
6\ (he most stringent description for preventing tlie creation of sncii 
dreadful places as the Sinitary Officers have discovered. 1 be'iev-*, 
ifs a matter of fact, yon could do neatly all that is w mted for the future 
under your existing law, but that taw is not put into operation. Paivaie 
interests, as 1 have hinted, are too strongly defended to the detriment 
uf the public weal. The operation of the law must henceforth be prac- 
tically aiitnmaiic and beyond the iiiAnence of party or personal votes, 
jfiht the chief problem IS how to clear out the pestilential qo.'irters that 
direndy exist. Something maybe done, as I have said, oy insisting 
Uii private improvements, hut many of ihes^ places are too bad for any 
ihiprnvement. They cannot be mended and must be ended. Tne only 
ifemedy is to drive broad roads through these quarters, and to repi tee 
fhete horrid pigsties (where, indeed, iin normally constituted pig could 
live) by respectable, well-saniiated dwellings. This operation pro- 
Iperiy conducted ought not to involve the town in much permanent 
cx)ienS6 ; but Whatever it cimti it must be done if Calcutta is to cease 
id be it disjgratie to the Empire and the niueteentb century. Tiie 
GoSernmeitji must, for its own credit and lor the sake of the commerce 
of Bengal, see that these reforms are carried out. I have already 
invited the Commissioners to concur in the appointment of a Com- 
mtssimi to consider this question of Building Regulations. I trust 
shortly to hear that they arc prepared to work with me in the matter. 
iTbluill^iiQttkitilinvoia ciNUidiK tho dlsa((r«ublb idtsriutivo of i^o* 


ceeding without them and in supersession of their anthorjiy.. Yon must 
also, to ruse the npcsss.iry funds, moke the most of your existing 
sources of iiico ne. Y nir SY irrani Dvp artment, in spite of nil special 
pleading, is a standing scandal. I believe that youi Loon Dvparinient 
would be all the better for a thorough overhauling. And when all this 
is done if more money is required you must consider (he question of 
special cesses on specially bad areas and specially neglectful owners^ 
and such other measures of raising revenue as may suggest themselves 
to you. Yon will receive all the support and assistance that I end the 
Bengal Conocil can afford yon. 

Gentlemen, I mi wed aw ire that you have spent niiicli on the 
con<«'-ivaocy of Cilcntta, and 1 believe that the state of those streets 
and lanes winch can h*> easily reached by yonr sweepers and carft 
is hy no m<*aos bad. But these sanitary reports show that there is 
behind these stieets and lanes a festeiing area ihat it it at present 
almost tmoossible for ymir agency to scavenge effectually, and thit 
most be opened up. 1 bi*lieve the description given of this area will 
take mioy of ym i>y snrpri'ie. Whether it ought not to have been 
discovered and attacked before is a question for discussion. That 
it must be effectively dealt with now is what 1 am irying to imprest 
upon you. Toeo the linsii question must in future be disposed of 
and not played with. The condition of the cow-sheds and licca- 
giri stables is another grave blot on the town and a standing peril 
to the popniatioo. I Uelie.ve you could not do better than remove 
all the cow-di^ds omside the urban area, as the Sanitary Com- 
iniasioners suggest. With most nf the evils depicted by the Sanitary 
Commissioners your existing Act gives ample power to deal. I irosl 
that when once the requireiiieuis of the case are laid before you, you 
will, with a minimiim of discussion and controversy, set yourselves 
to remedy those evils and e irn for younelves a reputation for business- 
Ilk* courage and capacity iii dealing wiili what is undoubtedly n very 
difficult situation. TUat the Cuiumissinners can rise to the height of 
great enterprise has been shown by their treatment of the waier- 
snpply and drainage questions. I am not without hope that, when 
they find what is before them in this matter uf coniervancy, (hey 
will sink all differences nf opinion and unite to initiate and carry 
(hrough a scheme of gene-'al reform worthy of the first city in Indiii 
and of their own responsibilities. 

Some one has said ihat Councils are on ordinary occasions mote 
courageous than most individiiils because they can bear ooium better. 

I trust that the Calcutta Cotporation will show its courage in accept- 
ing any liurden of unmerited odium that may come from doing its 
duty, and defeat the odiii'n that some seek to attach to it as e sample 
of the failure of Local Sslf-Governmrnt in India. You would (I 
repeat again as a friend what I have already suggested as Lieiiieneat- 
Governor) do well to improve your meihodsof working. ^ There be,* 
says Bacon, * three parts of biisiness*— the preparation ; the debate or 
examination ; and the perfection ; whereof, if you look for despatch, 
let the middle only be the work of many, and the first and hist lho 
woik of few.’ Give your executive full powers in ^preparation’ and 
* perfertioo* f. in the preparation of projects and the carrying 
of them out. And, * the surest way to make agents do their duty’ 
(says Phelps) * is to show them lhat their efforts are appreciated witk 
nicety. lo your daily dealings with them, you should beware of 
01 ikmg siigtit nr haphasard ciiticisms oo miy of their proceedings. 
Your ioclinutioo should be to treat them with hearty coondence.’ tn 
ih.it way only will you gel tatisfaciory woik done: and the state uf 
C ilcutia is such that unless the Governmeni, the Corpi>ration and the 
Executive of the town all woik together heartily and with a single 
mind, (here nxist come a general cataclysm in yonr municipal affairs, 
.ind t.idic ilchaoges such as 1, last of all men, desire to bring about. 

I thaok y<Mi, gentlemen, for the patience with which you have 
lirfteoed tom-*, for your address, and the handsome mementoes of the 
occasion which I shall carry away with me.” 


REIS & RA VrE7\ 

StUutday, November iS0. 

FA RE WELL ENTERTAINMENTS TO 
OFFICIALS AND TITLE-BROKERS. 

The desire for giviiij;; farewell parties to officials has 
fairly developed into a mania that is sprejiding fast 
like an epidemic disease. Particulars or*such fiUs 
are reported almost every week from one station or 
another. European officials— high or low— are not 
the only recipients of such honours. Native offi- 
cials too have a fair share. The occasions are 
either a transfer from a district or a province or re- 
tirement from the service for good. The plea urged 
is that the people should express appreciation of in- 
dividual officers that have merited it by successful 
administration. On principle, such recognition of 
the value of a public servant by the public or any 
section of it, may not be objectionable, if the value 
le real instead of being purely imaginary. But such 
demonstrations indiscriminately made lose their effect 
and de(noralize the officials generally. Our pepple, 
always prepared to overdo a thing, have reduced 
their public appreciation of public men to .absurdity. 
Thece are Government orders on the subject wh|ch 
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are repeated from time to time to prevent 
Ejtplaaatioiis are occasionally called for from the 
officers honoured. There is a lull for a time, but 
It is like the calm before a storm. The party-mana- 
gers. among whom the principal offenders are some 
native officials who hope to advance their own 
interests and extend their influence by snch acti- 
vity. always find means to evade the standing orders 
Government. Recently, it was explained that 
the farewell parties taken exception to were not the 
outcome of public subscription but of private friend- 
ship. To keep clear of the rules, one man, generally 
a subordinate official or a private individual basking 
in the sunlight of favour, opens the defnonstraiion as 
a friendly movement and others follow from a fear 
that their inaction would be resented. In this way, 
pressure is brought upon tlie rich who are eventually 
compelled to submit to a demand on their purse 
which has all the force of a Tudor benevolence. 

Such is the degeneracy of the day that it is not 
possible for even a Sub-Judge, an Assistant-Sur- 
geon, a Police Superintendent, or a Deputy Magis- 
trate to leave a district without being entertained 
with some sort of publicity. The practice of honour- 
ing has become so disreputabie that, even when a 
movement is spontaneous, suspicions arise of low and 
selfish motives or of undue influences being at the 
bottom. Entertainments by acknowledged leaders 
of a community stand on quite a different footing, 
because they may have a representative character and 
may not have an official origin. There have been 
occasions when the expenses paid by one rich zemin- 
dar under obligation to the retiring magnate, were 
unblushingly represented as contributed by the 
public in general in aid of a public movement* It is 
not a safe and pleasant task for Government officers 
to collect subscriptions from reises for such purposes. 
If they wish to do a thing let them do it independ- 
ently and openly. Native officers in charge of such 
entertainments have been known to put off pay- 
ment of bills and not to settle them till a long time 
after, on tlie intercession of friends, to avoid a scandal. 
It in sometimes openly hinted that such entertain- 
ments have opened up a new business or source 
of income, if not of living. 

Under these circumstances, we think European 
officials should always discourage the business when 
it relates to themselves as well as to their native su- 
bordinates. Many of the latter appear to be very 
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! anxious to see their names in the columns of news- 
papers in such connection. 

Olficers that deserve such honour are welcome to 
it. It is the best testimony of the people’s love and 
respect. Nothing should be done to impair the value 
of such testimony. It should always be genuine. 

We have several times criticised rather sharply the 
action of Government for the indiscriminate bestowal 
of titles on native gentlemen. Some of our con- 
temporaries also have dealt with the matter in their 
own way. There cannot be two opinions that the 
manner in which title.s are being showered every 
half year, that is, on New Year’s D.iy and the 
Q leen’s Birthday, and the means usually adopted 
lor obtaining them, are greatly demoralizing our rich 
people and a certain class of native officials. 
We have unfortunately a troop of titlediutiters 
of all classes and grades, in each district, who leave 
no stone unturned, to achieve success. They are 
pretty well acquainted with the tactics by which 
to crown their wishes with fruition. They devotij 
themselves to the work with an assiduity and zeal 
worthy of a better cause. Some of them are, no 
doubt, clever in their own way, but many of 
them seem to be credulous fools and allow them- 
selves to be playthings in the hands of design- 
ing men who have constituted themselves title- 
brokers. The brokerage business is a lucrative one 
and flourishes most in Behar, where the reises are 
not as knowing as the Calcutta Babus. We are sorry 
to find native gentlemen in rather high positions 
and holding public offices partners in the trade and 
doing everything to further the end. It is pot 
easy to detect malpractices under the cloak of friend- 
ship and patronage, but the astute can scent them. 
So lost are the members of the fraternity to shame 
that they often prostitute their position and degrade 
themselves winning the unholy race. The offensive 
business is carried on so extensive a scale that we 
have been compelled to take notice of it. 

We must first explain the method or means gener- 
ally adopted by these men. They talk, in and out 
of season, a good deal of their influence with the 
Lieutenant-Governor and other high officials. To 
their visitors, they do not fail to exhibit a list of 
persons for whom they have procured the favour of 
the sovereign or her viceroy. They converse wilh^the 
local or the higher officials in favour of their clients. 
There is a selection of candidates. That is regu- 
lated by the length of the victim’s purse. Usually, 
the best persons are those who have some claim for 
Government recognition or who happen to be in the 
good book of the district authorities. In this way, by 
false reports and information picked up in con- 
versation with officials, the brokers make an im- 
pression upon the candidates who are led to be- 
lieve in the patrons’ power and influence. An actual 
conferment of a title in any talked of case con- 
firms the belief. It is trumpeted forth throughout the 
province to draw more victims. The word flies from 
mouth to mouth that such a one has obtained for so 
and so bis title. It is not difficult to feel the pulse 
of district officers or to obtain information from 
other sources for purposes of the trade. On numer- 
ous pretexts, moiiey and other valuable presents 
are taken for work to be done. On completion, the 
recipient of honour is again reminded of his obliga- 
tion. He is then made an umedwar for higher dis- 
tinctions so that the exaction may continue. 

Where information is accidentally received from a., 
high circle or guessed oat» a telegram of congratuU-^ 
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tioii is sent, followed by conbdential letters telling how 
the whole thing has been managed and what the costs 
incurred have been. In two instances, the congra- 
tulatory fnessages brought brick not only a thousand 
thanks but substantial currency notes of two thousand 
rupees each, from a Nawab and a Raja. The repu- 
tations of high officials have sometimes been com- 
promised, as presents have been taken in the name of 
their favourite amla, if not in their own. 

Beware then of title-brokers! Officers of Govern- 
ment, from the district Magistrates upwards, ought to 
guard themselves against the approach of wolves in 
sheep’s skin. E'lropeati officials will miss nothing if 
tliey refuse to talk upo 1 the subject with such men. 
Sometime the approach is made in the shape of 
giving advice or information. Another danger is 
that the good aiul the true are mercilessly denounced 
in these visits, th.it they might not stand in the way. 

The best course is to keep thdse interviewers at a 
distance. Wlien any information is wanted, the res- 
pionsible official must select honest men for such a 
delicate enquiry. The brokers are but few and they 
are, we believe, by this time sufficiently known, 
and it is not difficult to mark them out. Arrange- 
ments should also be made so that no information 
rnav ooze out before the Gazette is actually out. 

Credit is sometimes taken for the bestowal of 
honour on even Civilians. There are fools who 
would not hesitate to lielieve it. The fact is, that 
because our people are credulous they are successfully 
bamboozled in this way. It is a hopeless task to 
improve their intellect or give them sense, but at the 
s inie time, it is our duty to protect them from harm, 
if possible. We have, therefore, in view of the 
shower of honours of the next New Year’s day, repeat- 
ed our protest against a degradation of hociours. 

GEMEKAL PROGR\ (ME FOR THE Nf.ATIO>tAL 
CELEBRATION 

IN 1897 OF THE FOURTH CENTENARY OF THE DEPAR- 
TURE OF VASCO DA GA.MA FOR THE DISCOVERY 
OF INDIA 

Dr 4 «ii up III pursuiulce of the decree of the 5 ^^ 1894 

approved By G<iverniTieiii. 

I. The iieceisiry authorisatioiii and agreement* having been 
previomly given rhere shall be celebrated in the year 1897, througli- 
oui the whole of the Portuguese territory, a national jubilee, com- 
memorating the expedition, which discovered the maritime road to 
Lidia^and consecrated 10 the memory of the Portuguese navigators, 
who first discovered the lands and seas of Africa, Asia, America 
and Oceania. 

i. Especially desiincd to commemorate, universally and per- 
petually this celebration, there shall be created : 

a) A monetary scries, in silver coins of I.OOO reis, 500 and 
200 rcis of lawful ring, diaracier and circulation, within the limits 
and proportions, that may he competently established. 

A scries of postage stamps, with the types, limits and pro- 
portions that may be competently established. 

§ I. The Central Executive Committee for the celebration can 
grant and authorise, bv or without competition, on the conditions 
tiiat it may think convenient, the malting and selling on private 
accoutit, of a medal in gold, silver and any other metal, and of 
a medallion in bronze or iron, for the same commemorating purpose 
and character. 

i 2. An edifice in a cotivenient locality to be built or temporarily 
adapted, when it cannot at once be done so definitively, shall be 
specially destined for solemn, national and international recep- 
tions and meetings, connected with the celebration, and for in- 
siallaiion and cxhil>ition of the Colonial and Ethnographic Museum, 
in the terms of the decrees of the izth of August 1880 and the loih 
of March 1892. 

3. Ill the same year 1897 the following exhibitions shall be held 
in Lisbon vvitlrin the terms of the respective plans, as much as poi.- 
siblc atongaide the Tagus, between Prat'a di D» Luiz^ and the 
Jeronymou including the edifice of the Cordo^ria (Rope-Yard) : 

A National Agricultural and Cattle Show, with live samples 
of the rural ethnography, to include competition for floricitltural, 
agricultural aud Uctcal products ; 


b) A National Industrial Exhibition ; 
e) A National Ethnographical Exhibition ; 
d\ A National Exhibition for Fisheries, including the hydros 
graphy and orography of the Portuguese waters, their inhabitants 
and flora, fishing material and industries derived therefrom and 
aquariums ; 

e) A National Exhibition of Chase, including the qualities and 
flora relating thereto, chase material and industries derived there- 
from ; 

/) A National Exhibition of Fine Arts, including works of 
the 13th and 16th centuries; 
g) A Colonial Exhibition Vasco da Gama. 

4. Exhibitions on a smaller scale shall also be organized in the 
National Public Library and Archives, in the Army Arsenal, at the 
geological Committee, in the National Museum, in the Pine Arts 
Museum, and in other public institutions. 

5. The Governments of the maritime nations shall be invited 
to send their naval forces to represent them at the centenary cele- 
bration in a great gathering of War Vciscli, which ought to be 
held in the Tagus in the month of July 1897. 

6. The large transoceanic Navigation Companies, the Chambers 
of Commerce and Commercial Associations of the principal mari- 
time cities shall be asked to send repreicntativei to the Centenary 
celebration. 

7. On the same occasion, there shall be promoted the reaHiation 
in Lisbon of : 

a) An international Regatta from the Tagus (Belem Tower) to 
Sines (the birthplace of Vasco da Gama), and one or more Regattas 
for coasters and river boats ; 

b) An International Rifle Competition, 

r) An International Competition for Bicycling. 

8. Means shall be taken for holding in Lisbon :.i the same year 
divers Scientific Congresses and Conferences, both international 
and national, after previous agreement with the public authorities. 

Sole proviso.— Likewise there shall be held a conference on pub- 
lic charity and beneficence, to which shall be invited all the chari- 
table and such like institutions of the kingdom. 

9. The Central Executive Committee shall promote the draw- 
ing up of Memoirs, Monographs and other literary and icienciflc 
works for the purpose of making better and more known : 

a) The Lusiadai ; 

b) The Monument Jeronymos ; 

() The Custtdia oi Belem ; ^ • 

d) History, Arts, Industries and Ethnography of the nation : 

i) The Progress of Science and the History and State of Public 

Education ; . j 

y) Portuguese Navigations, Explorations and Conquests ; 
g) The Lives and Deeds of the different Navigators ; 
b) Formation, development 4nd individuality, both historical 
and political of the Portuguese nation » . . . 

/) The Portuguese scientific and industrial discoveries and in- 
ventions ; , , « 

j) The History of Portuguese Naval Art and the Study of the 
most important problems and questions of nautical sciences. 

f I. The Committee shall establish the mode of appreciation 
of the Memoirs or works presented to it and the assistance, compen- 
sations or premiums to be granted, it being understood, that it will 
keep possess! in of the editions made in the Printing offices and 

on account of the Government cither for the latter or in order that 
the respective proceeds revert in benefit of the funds for the cele- 
bration, without prejudice of the said assistance, compensations or 
premiums. 

S ^ great phnisphere shall likewise be executed, showing 
the discoveries and principal journeys by land and tea, made by the 
Portuguese and this shall be conveniently abridged for djstribufing 
among all the official schools and furnishing to private persons, who 
may apply for it. » . . 

s 3. By agreement with the Government Printing Office of 
Lisbon a monumental edition of the Ludadai shall be initiated, the 
whole of the material for which and for the work relating to the 

same shall be exclusively national. . • • 

10. The same Committee shall promote among national artists, 
to be chosen by them, the composition and execution : 

d) Of a National Triumphal Hymn and March i , ^ 

b) Of a Historic Drama, the subject of which » to be Portu- 

guese ; , . 

() Of a Portuguese Opera or Lyric Drama ; ^ ^ 

d) Of Divers Pictorial and Sculptural Compositions, which are 
to contribute to the celebration or to affirm in the same the national 
art ; 

0) Of Concerts and Musical Contests. 

Sole proviso.— The Committee shall also promote the organisa- 
tion of concerts for ancient Portuguese music, and the representa- 
tion of some of the ancient national compositions for the theatre. 

11. In order that the National Celebration may as far as possible 

be extended over all Portuguese territory, and may asi^iate and 
embrace tU of society, the Central Executive Commitue 
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cont^cuie in the kingdom, adjacent islands and in the colonics, 
ajid iRiotigsc all the P')ri(igiicse wlio reside in foreign countries^ 
fpccial Coniniitceei for the purpose of assisting that Committee 
mild promoting and organizing die celebration in their respective 

^rcas. 

, 12. All Cooperations or Associations of whatever nature, legal- 
iy constituted can likewise cooperate or organize special celebra- 
tions in harmony with this general programme. 

13. Any Committees or Asbociations tiiat may resolve to coo- 
perate and take part in the national eclebr.uion, shall communicate 
to the Central Rxecutivc Committee as early as possible their pro- 
grammes and resolutions, in order to avoid confusion or contradic- 
tions ill the works which may afFcct the harmotiy and signiBcation 
of the grand national solemnity. 

Sole proviso.— Any programmes or resolutions that have not been 
communicated to the Central Connnittce and agreed lo by it, will 
not be taken into consideration for the effect of the mission with 
’which it is intrusted, and will not be allowed when they go against 
or disturb the execuiion of the g*ncral plan and of the iii.truc- 
cions that regard it 

14. The 8ih, 9th, and lothofjulv 1897 shall be for all effects 
considered as Holidays and national Feast days in all of the Portu- 
guese territory, in the Embassies, Consulates ana amongst Poriu- 
gqcsc resident in foreign countries, and on board of all Portuguese 
vessels that at the time may be outside the waters of Portuguese 
territory. 

15. At the dawn of day of the 8tli ofjnly 1897 all Portuguese 

forcressei and vessels of war shall lioi^t tli .* Portuguese flag and 
salute the same with one hundred guns ; die b -lls of all the church- 
es shall be rung and in front of the Town Halls of all the districts, 
4MI which likewise tlie national flag shall be hoisted, large 

numbers of rockets shall be fired off; regimental hands or any 

other bands of music shall march dirough the towns and villages 
and play the Cciicenary Triumphal Hymn. 

16. On the same occasion the places of public worship shall be 
thrown open, and thanks given to the Almighty for the Glory 
(and liidepetidence of die nation, and also prayers will be offered up 
for the souls of all chose, who have served and honoured their 
country. 

17. Likewise all the public buildings and establishments, de- 
pending on the State, the Town CouiiciU and Parishes, shall hoist 

the national flag and shall decorate and illuminate the respective 

fronts on the 8th, 9th and lotli of July. 

18. All citizens shall be invited to decorate and illuminate the 
Tronts of their houses on the same days and to promote demonstra- 
tions of iniblic rejoicing, appropriated to the object ot the centenary. 

19. Ill all the Par sh churches a thanksgiving Mass shall be read 
jor sung. 

20 The authorities, administrative Cooperations and local 
Committees shall promote all kinds of festive demonstrations in 
their respective localities, and more especially general and popular 
4)nes, such as illuminations, fairs, processions, dances, popular games 
and songs on the 8(li, 9rh and lorh of July. 

21. All the Town Councils shall be invited to take their com- 
petent places ill all the solemn acts of the celebration, with their res- 
tpective insignia and standards. 

22. For the like purpose invitations shall be issued to ; 

0) All Agricultural, Commercial and Industrial Societies ; 

h) All Class, Aid, Mutual and Benevuletic Associations and 
Sporting Clubs ; 

4 All Schools and Learned Societies and the Press. 

25. At the hours and in the terms of the respective special pro- 
grammes, the following dcinonsirations of festivity and of great 
public^ joy shall be realised in Lisbon : 

' 0) On the 8rh : 

I . A Te^Diumt composed by a Portuguese author to be sung in 
•fhe church of St. Maria dc Belem. 

IL A civic procession to the church of Sr. Maria dc Belem 
(the first mohiimciit raised for coinm'*'noratiiig the discovery of 
India), and to the tombs of Vasco da Gama and Camoes in the 
.tame church ; 

t) On the 9th : 

A naval procession on the river to visit Alhandra and the ^inta 
idf P0r0iZ0 (where AfFonto de Albuquerque was born), and the in- 
auguration of the Commemoration Monument. 

r) On the loih : 

L Review of the land and naval forces and of the military 
schools : 

II. At night a grand march 0ux flamhenux from Belem to the 
Town Hall ot Lisbon. 

24. To meet the general expenses of the celcbratijn, in charge 1 
of the Central Committee, a special fund shall be created with the 
denomination of “The Centenary Fund’* and an agreement shall 
be made with a Bank, to be chosen by the Government, for dc- 
.^sttiog chesame in account current. 

ts. The Executive Committee is aatborited to resolve in all 
^«Mest>r omission or in unforeseen events. 

t6. In hirfflony with the Decree of the I5ih of May 1894, 


all public auihoriiies and departments shall afford all the assistance 
and cooperation they can, to the Executive Committee of die 
Grand Cuinmittee appointed by this Decree, which for all effects 
and to the end shall be the Central Executive Committee fqr the 
Celebration. 

Committee Rooms, the lorh of June 1896,— For the Central 
Executive Committee : Fmncisco Joaqttim Ferreira do Amaral^ pre* 
sideiit — Luciano Cordeiro — Ernesto de l^asconceilos secretaries. 


QUALIFICATIO>JS AND DUTIES OF MEDICAL 
OFFICERS OF HEALTH. 

[ Extracts from A Treatue on Hyj^eine and Public Healthy edited 
bv Thomas Srevenson, m.o., and Stiirlcy F. Murphv, Medical 
O.ficer of Health of the Administrative County of London. ] 

( Concluded from page 536. ) 

Beyond the legal qualifications there are otliers of a personal nature 
winch are esseuiial in the successful mt lical oflicer of health. 

I Since he is not so tniicli an executive officer as lie is the adviser of 
I the local authority appointing him, on ail matters pertaining to his 
office, he nuist be prcp.ired from lim; to time ro accent with eqiuni- 
j inity the rcicction of any advice he miv have tendered to them, how- 
ever so iiid it miv have been. He must not be too sensitive in the 
event of his advice or actions being misunderstood or even mis- 
construed, if he is constioui of having been actuated by proper 
motives. 

He must not advise lightly, hastily, or inconsiderately on anj^ 
matter, but only after due deliberation, and must put himself in a 
position to be able to stand by and, if necessary, to defend his 
advice, since it may be initiative of legal proceedings. Hasty or 
I ill considered advice, thougliile8t*ly given would disparage him and 
diminish his influence with the public, as well as with the local 
authority. 

Having advised conscientiously and to the best of his abilities, 
he has discharged his duty, and if his advice is not followed he 
must bear in mind that the decision of the authority may have 
been subject to considerations and influences which had no weight 
with him. If, on the other hand, he finds that his advice is sys- 
tematically and persistently ignored by the authority, and that the 
public ill his district is likely to be preju Jicially affecred in con^ 
sequence, be must repeat it, again and again if need be, firmly but 
dispassionately. His advice on all matters of importance should 
be tendered to the local authority in writing, with a view to future 
reference. 

He should, under many circumitancei, endeavour to induce the 
.authority themselves to propose any works which may be needful 
for the benefit of his district, rather than urge the proposals too 
much as emanating from himself. He will often find some members 
of the authority willing to take a matter up as a scheme of hii own, 
and what may be legitimate pertinacity in a member of the authori- 
ty might be considered unbecoming obstinacy in the medical officer 
of health. By paying attention to this point he will not infrequent- 
ly gain his end more surely than if lie had paraded the proposal 
as his own. It is not conducive to success for him to be con- 
tifiuallv thrusting himself prominently forward in his oflicial capaci- 
ty. His power for good will not be lessened if he sometimes 

judiciously obscures his individuality. 

He should regard all questions he has to deal with from the 
view-point of the local authority, the owners and occupiers pf 
(iTcmiscs, and the public, as well as from that of the medical 
ofliccr of health intent upon the health improvement of his 
district. 

He must be possessed of good judgment, discretion, and tact, for 
he will Imvc various and varied persons and mitters to grapple with ; 
from this it follows that the larger, wider, and more v.iricd his ex- 
perience in his special branch of the profession may be, the 

better able will he be to perform with efficiency the duties per- 

taining to it. 

While careful to avoid encroaching in any way upon the pro- 
vince of the clerk, the surveyor, or the engineer of the authority, 
he should, nevertheless, have an intimate acquaintance with all the 
statutes and bye laws relating in any degree to his office, and 
should be conversant with the principles of modern sewage,, 
drainage, disposal of sewage, water-supply, warming and ventila- 
tion of buildings, and house construction ; and while not taking 
upon himself the duties of the inspector of nuisances, he should 
be intimately and practically acquainted with them. 

He should have a knowledge of any trades, articles of trade or 
manufacturing processes that are liable to be controlled by the 
local authority. 

He must be well acquainted with the etiology, so far as it may 
be known and tlie charactcrsiics of those diseases, at any ratc^ 
which are capable of influencing the public health, the most 
numerous of which will be found amongst the zymotic diteatea^ 
and must know the principles of hospital construction, especially 
in relation to hospitals for the isolation of infectious diseases. 

He should possess a general knowledge of baetenology» tad 
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he will probably find chat his multifarious duties wilt not allow 
him sufKcieiic leisure to become proficient in the practice of it, and 
chat lie had better leave that to those who have (he time and the 
opportunity to become expert in it ; such specialism and division 
of labour is a necessary outcome of the vast multiplication ol the 
teieiitific knowledge of the age. 

He must be trained in fhc methods of observation requisite for 
(racing rlic origin and course of epidemic and other diseases. 

He must be capable of expressing himself in his reports with 
terseness and perspecuity. 

He must know how to compile statistics, how to deduce sound 
conclusions therefrom, and how to avoid fallacies in dealing with 
them. 

He should, at any rate, know how to properly interpret the re- 
sults of analyses of water, air an! articles of human consumption, 
and should unders(<4iid in.'tcorology, climatology, and cognate sub- 
jects. He should b? acquainted with the general facts relating 
to the geology of his district. 

He should possess an even temper, as he will find it frequent- 
ly tried. If of an irrirabl: or excitable temperament, he must 
train himself to control it, it is of the utmost importance that not 
one of his official actions or expressions should savour in the 
remotest degree of resentment or vindictiveness. 

He must be patient and persevering since his cfTirts should be 
directed to the accomplishment of his objects by persuasion rather 
chan by compulsion. He must endeavou/ to educate rather than 
to force public opinion, seeing little good is to be done by attempt- 
ing to go much in advance of that in regard of matters pertaining 
A public health. 

He must not be imoulsive, but must be methodical, exact, and 
punctual in all his dealings, «nd must conduct the business of his 
department in a manner that will not cause friction with any 
other department connected with the local government of his 
district. He must show courtesy and respect to any member of 
the local authority. 

Whatever his political bent may be, he must strictly avoid 
making any public parade of it ; it is absolutely essential that he 
should banish anv suspicion of political bias from all his official 
proceedings ; even if the authority is so unwise as to allow the 
local government of their district to be swayed by political con- 
siderations, as too frequently happens, he must not permit himself 
to be influenced by them, since he is the oiHcer of the whole pub- 
lic and not alone of any section of it. 

He roust not allow himself to be drawn into any local newspaper 
controversy in regard of any of his official action. Such a proceeding 
marks a very raw and inexperienced office-bearer. If he hat acted 
wrongly he will not thus clear himself, but if rightly, hit sense of 
the dignity of his office should preclude him from taking such a 
cb^irte, as tending to bring it into contempt, and himself into 
ridksile. 

He mult not go beyond his special province ; he will seldom 
gam any credit, but often very much the reverse, if he sett himself 
CO doaiiyrhing beyond that which comet strictly within his statutory 
duties. If, however, he observes anything amits which does not 
come within their scope, he will do well to give an intimation of 
his observation in the appropriate quarter. 

Above all, he must practise the strictest honesty, integrity, straight- 
forwardness, and impartiality in all his actions, and must rigorously 
r'!sist the slightest attempt on the part of any one to do anything 
towards him which could by any possibility be construed as an 
effort to influence his conduct as a public officer. He must regard 
himself as the custodian of the fair fame of public offices in general 
and of his own in panicular. 

It is desirable that he should occupy such a social position as 
will fully command the confidence and respect of all classes through- 
out his district. 

He must cultivate cordial relations with the whole of the medi 
cal profession in ’.is district, as without their confidence, respect, 
and cp-opciation, his work will become much more arduous and 
be far less successful, his power fur good will be greatlv crippled. 
Hu behaviour towards them should be regulated by what his con- 
science tells him would be the treatment he should expect from a 
medical officer of health if he were himself in practice. He must 
be careful not to woun I their legitimate susceptibilities and seiisi- 
ttvcncss : especially must he be on his guard in these respects if 
he is also a private me»lical practitioner. The passing of the 
Infectious Disease (Notification) Act, 1889, accentuates if possible 
the importance of* mutual confidence and esteem being upheld 
between the profession and the medical officer of health. Unfor- 
tunately his obligation is nor always comprehended, and in con- 
sequence, there have been instances in which the medical officer 
of health has erred grievously in that behalf, at sometimes through 
ignorance of his powers and duties, but at others through personal 
. .unfitness for tl»e ofiice. 

He must nor regard himself as in any way the censor of bis 
medical brethren, b.ut must endeavour to win their trust and con- 
* fidenre, so that they may freely seek his advice and assistance in 
regard of any matters within his province occurring in their prac- 


tice. If in the discharge of his duties he is brought into contact 
with any irregula r practitioner, his dealings with him must not be 
regulated by ordinary professional ruleo, but must be guided by 
regard for the public weal, which must be the paramount const* 
deration. 

• • • • 

III his relations with the public, the medical officer of health 
must be considerate and unobtrusive. He must endeavour to 
carry out hi s, occasionally unwelcome, duties in such an equitable 
manner as shall not provoke resentment, and must so exercise 
his powers that his visits may be welcomed rather than shunned; 
he must have regard for the rights and interests of the owners ai 
well as of the occupiers of premises, so that his advice and assistance 

may be readily sought by both alike. 

• • • • 

The removal of house refuse at reg ular and frequent intervals 
has an intimate relation with the prevention of disease and health. 
It is incumbent upon the medical officer to see that refuse is not 
allowed to remain and decay in the vicinity of inhibited dwellings. 
In thickly populated parts he will probably find it necessary to ad- 
vise the local authority, if they have not already done so, either 
themselves to undertake or to contract for the removal of house 
refuse from premises, and the cleaning of earth-closets, privies, 
ashpits and cesspools. The adoption of these measures has been 
many times clearly proved to immensely improve the public health 
of places where prcvcntibl e disease had previously been rife; dimi- 
nished mortality and a ge nerally bettered state of health having 
rapidly ensued. 


NEEDLESS ALABM. 

Whether the iiifT^ring ivhicii peooie nntlergn from disease is more 
phyiicii thnn meni.tl is a point not easy to dccidi*. It depends largely 
on thf* natme of the disease, and the make-up of the individual. Ex- 
oerience seeoi-« to show, however, that in one prevailing disease — indi- 
gestion or dyspepsia, the iwokmai of siifT^ring are v^^ry evenly divided, 
and both very great, the mental disties< i>eiiig ciiirfiy due lu the illu- 
sioiH and dec^Diions which aneiid it. For example, though dytpepsih 
IS solely an affectinn of the digestive organs, it has power to set up 
disorders in others whicn always alarm the sofiT-rer, and often perplex 
his medical advisers. These symptoms or sequences may relate to the 
head, the heart, the sight, the hearing, the lungs, or to other organs 
or fiinctioiiH. Tike an illtislration or two. 

in th** spring of 1891,” siys Mr. E Iward Tatliam, “I fell into a 
low. W’*ak state of lieaiin. I had afoul taste in the mouthy and was 
constantly spitting np a thick piilegni. My appetite was pnoi and after 
eating 1 had fu n*ss and pain at the chest— the latter seemed to hg 
piifT-d or swollen. Wnat made me most anxious was my bnathinf^^ 
winch came to be so diffi*iilt and short that at times I could only catch 
my breath by an effort. I was led to fancy that snmeihtng must ail my 
lungs, especially as so great a quantity of mucus gathered in my Ihront 
and month. It was usually worse at nighr, and 1 got very lidie sleep 
on account of it ; sometimes none at ail. In a morning 1 would be 
quit^ worn out. ^ 

** As nme went nn 1 became very weak, and was much put to it to 
get about. 1 look a i koid- of m'dinoe* and got no proper relief from 
Hoyihing. In February, 1893, M*. W»'liam Beardsley, grocer, Lotman- 
h ly, told m«* li'ivy he had been cured of a lik'* trouble by Mother Seigel't 
CnriMve Syup. Acting nn his advice I got a bottle of this medicine 
fiom Mr. Pl.iifs Drug .Stores, Awswnrtli Road, and after taking it 
felt qiine another man. My ^/'eo/A/'/r^ was easier, and iny fond agreed 
witn me. 1 contiiiiKd using the Syiup, and got stronger and better 
eveiy div. When I had taken fmn bottles 1 w is as well as ever, being 
free from all p no O) discomfort. My wife, who has suffeied fur years 
from h is taken the Syrup with the same good results 
as in my own case. You aie at liberty to make any use you like of 
this statement. (Signed) Elwud T iih.im, Tailiam^s Lane, Cotman- 
hay Road, Ilkest«»'i, D-ibyshire, Match 2lst, 1895.’* 

In October, 1888,” writes another, “ I begmi to feel weak, heavy, 
and tired. My appetite wis poor, and after eaimg I had distress at the 
stomach, together with shortness of breathy and a good deal of pain 
across the chest. Sometimes I wou’d be taken with sudden dixziiieis, 
as though 1 must fall to the groiiu I. C'dd, clammy sweats used to 
breakout all over me and I trembled from head to foot. FuiSflly, 1 got 
so weak I could scarcely walk to my work. Indeed, I had occiisiotial- 
iy to leave my work ; I have been away as long as a month at n time. 
In this way I snfr«rcd fir about two years. 

'*ln August, 1890, Mr. Thompson, the grocer in Church Street, urged 
me to try Mother Seigei’s Syrup. After takiiif only one bottle 1 felt better. 
My food agreed with me and I was sirniiger. Copiinuing with this 
medicine, gradually all pain left me, and 1 completely recovered my 
health. Since then I have kept the Symp in the house for use in time 
of need. Yon are free to publish this siaiement. (Signed) William 
Mallender, 71, Robinson's BuildingS) Newbill, Wath, near Sheffield, 
October nth, 1895." 

Cases of supposed disease of the heart, of the nervous system, of tbe 
kidneys, &c., constantly prove to be, not organic affections of those 
parts at all, but merely local or functional disturbances caused by the 
toxic or poisonous principles thrown into the blood by the dtconipoti- 
lion or fermentation of food in the itomach ; otherwise, by dyspep«|a 
or indigestion. But until they are discovered lobe so they are mif- 
takenly treated ; and serious, often fatal, results, follow. Viiiil pro- 
notinced and undeniable symptoms of organic mischief show themselves 
(wnich is not the case once in a hundred times) you may take it hr 
granted that your ailment is some form of dyspepsia, easily curabiu. by 
; Mother Seigei’s Syiup, as deiiioiittraied by tlif IWO instaocts dltd 
above. 
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MgErm SE3REriBT3 OFPIOE. 

NOTIFICATIOM. 


Sir George Chesney Memorial 
Committee. 


TH3 AurHs^rn w^bstes. 

Revised, Rtiiarj^ed, and Reset iii N;:tv Type — 


Simla, the 161I1 S’*pieiitd*r, 1896. 

9444M.— Hie Exr*t|»inry tit# V rer'ty 
•lid (tttveriior Geiieral w ll re irli Calnnn on 
TWiiradHy, the lotli decenther 1896, aniviii); at 
Hnwrali bytpecinl train at 9 15 A.M. Calcutta 
4ime. 

Oa arrival at th» Howrah Riilwav S'atino 
Hil Exrellenry will he received hy ilie C'».hi- 
fiian of the C<npo»atioti of Cairtiltn, the C nt- 
liiittioner of Police for the Town nf C-ilni ia, 
•fid the Mamis'rate of H 'wiah ; and at Ci-iven - 
pient Hoiiie hv Hi< HonMur the T.ieiii#niif. 
Governor of Beit«:al >iii<| Staff; the Honnnralile 
Memlicre of Hie Excellency’s C-ntncti, the 
General Officer ConinmndioK the Pietidenrv 
Oifttict and Staff; the piiiinpal Civil and Mili- 
tary Officers, and other KCtitlemeii who aie de- 
firpuf ot aticfidinK. 

A G»iard of Honour of the g ist Indiao R lil. 
way Volunteers will he drawn up 011 the plat- 
form of the Howrah Rnlw.iy Station, and n 
Guard of H'oionr of Native Tioop< with B ind, 
outside the Station. 

The route talcen will he hy the Hoogh'y 
Biid(te, Strand Ro ot, Faolie Pi ice, Dilhonsie 
Square Noith, ami Oid Comt Honie S'leei. 

TIte Body Guird and the Cdcntia L'giht 
Hnise will form His Excp||#t«ry’s Escort. 

A Royal Salute will he fiied from the R im- 
parts of Fort Wiiliaiii as His Excellency 
slights from the tram. 

AGn irdof Honour of Rmixli Infantry and 
of the Presidency V 'Inmeers will !»*• diawn up 
iti front of the Grand Staircase of Govet imifint 
H ouse. 

Full Dress will he worn hy those entitled tn 
wear uniform, Review oider hy Military Offi- 
cers. Geinlem*‘n not eonilerl to weai uiiiloioi 
will appear tn Morning Diess. 

By Command, 

A. DURAND, Cd/ofte/, 
Military S**cieiaty to the V'ceioy, 


[Don’t 

Be Blind. 

Dott’t refute to belteve in a thing, all I 
im*vt tried tU lltottiandi of people i 
/suffer the liwleeoribehU torture# oft 
t UKKUMiTItM heeauM they have never i 
IlMatdef 

Little's 

Oriental Balm 

ier beeauee they are blind to thidr^iif 
finteraet and refuse U) try It. Jt Is a 
k moat raarrelone pain killer and relieve C 
^rbeimatle aches aimoet ^untly. It j 
h eoaihee the Berves, allayi laflammailou C 
^of the flash and qulcm peueirates 
h the bones themeslvsw ^ere Is no r^-t 
f sou why any one should auffer with ^ 
h ftheumatlsss If they bare Re. 1 to ^y ^ 

; SMITH STANISTBEET & 
00 ., OALOUTTA. 


CHAIRMAN : , 

Oaaeral Sir Henry W. Hormao. 

Mhmbkrs : 

Tiie M:iiqnes.s of Linsdowne, Field Mar- 
ihal Lord Rooerls, Mi. George Alien, Coloiirl 
Sir J. AMi.igli, Sir Steiiait Biyiey, Mi. 
William ISk'Ic wood, S't* £ Iward llr.iddoii, Rfv. 
A. G. BiiiIm*, Coinnel Sir G. S. Ciailc'*, 
Oneial So E Colleo. Sir Ancklaml Colvin, 
Sir Jnlaiid D.inveic, General C. H. Oit lc#»im, 
Sir Mortimer Dorand, G-neral St W. Snr- 
Img Hamilton, C «pt.iio Hex', R N., .Mi, A. 
P. Howell, So W. W. Hnotn, Lirin-G^oi. 
McLeod limes, Geneiul S " Alien J ihoson, 
Sir H. .S. Kniif, M. P., M*. A Liwieoce, 
(,eiier.il So R, L *w, S r A'fieil Lyall, General 
Sir O. Nf'wiimrrh, Sir Amiiew .Sc<»nie, Field 
Marshal Sir Liniorii Soitmons, Field M ii'^lial 
Sir Donald .S'ewari, (t»*oeral R. Sirarhey, 
Geneiai Sir A. r.ivlor, M*. M*i‘*»liih rowo- 
send, Ml. W. C. Uowio, (»•o♦•l.ll Sir George 
Willie and General Sir E. Williams. 


Memorial 

TO THE LATE 

SIR GEORGE CHESNEY, K.CB., r e., m.p. 

A Meeting was held, on the 34th April, at the 
Rnysl United Service Institutinn, of same of 
the friends of ilte late Sir George Chesney, to 
consider the qiiettion of the commemoration 
of his distinguished services as Soldier, 
Administrator, Statesman, and Author. Gen- 
eral Sir Henry Norman presided, and was 
supported by Fiehl Marshals Sir Lmtorn 
Sinunnns and Sir Donald Stewart, and other 
friends of Sir George Chesney. To carry not 
the object of the Meeting, a General 
Committee was fanned, which included the 
gentlemen then present, and in addition, the 
Marquess of Lansdowne, Field Marshal Lord 
Roberts, General St G'^orge White, 5t 
Andrew Scoble, Sir Alfred Ly alt, Sir H. S. 
King, Sir W. W. Hmitei, Mr, Mered'ih 
Townsend, General R chard Stracliey, Mi. 
William Blackwood, and others. 

The form the Memorial should lake was left 
or the future consideration of the Committee, 
as it would depend on the amonot subscribed, 
but the suggestions tended towards a bust of 
Sir George for the India. Office, and a medal 
for valuable contrihnitoos to Military Litera- 
ture. It was resolved to limit each subscrip- 
tion to a maximum of three guineas. 

Siibsrrintioos will be received by Lieutenant- 
Gene* al M'Leod In lies, 9, Lexliain Gardens, 
Cromwell Road, Loudon, W. 


COMMITTEE FOR INDIA; 

His Excy. General Sir G^mge While, 

V, C, O. C. I. E., IC. C. B, the Hoii’bie t- 
General Sir E. C«*llcn, K C. I.E, L'eoieoaot- 
General Sir W. S. A Lockliait, K c D, K c 
S. I., His Excy. Lientei»an*'G“'i^i:il So C. 
M iiisficid Clatke, k. C. B , M tj n-G»*neral J. 
Duncan, M ijor-Geneial G. E. L. S. Smford, 
C. B», C. S. I., M ijor-Geiieral G. de C. M'»rton, 
C.B , Maj »r-General A. R. Radcock, C. B , r. s I., 
Btigadicr-General W. G. NirlioUon, c. B., 
Caplain J. Hext, C. I. E,, R. N., Colonel 

W. S. S. Bisset, C I.E., R. £., Colonel T. Deane. 

Honorary Secretary ; 

Culonet T. Deane, 

Simla. 


Subscriptmnt will be received, in India, by 
Messrs. Knig, Knig & Co., Bombay; Messis. 
King, Hamilton & Co , Calcutta ; and by the 
Alliance Bank, Simla, end in branches at 
Calcutta, Cawtipore, Agra, Ajmere, Darjeeling, 
Lahore, Murree, Mussoorie, Rawal Pindi and 
Umballa. Snhscriptions are limited to a 
iiiAxiiiiuiii of Rs. $2 ill India. 

By order of the Committee, 

T. Deane, Cy/., 

Uuuy. Secy. 

Slmlfl, 18U1 July, 1898(1 


WEBSTER’S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY. 

2,1 18 pag^s, 3 500D Ill(istraiioii«, clolh, " 

6f. ; b ilf-caif, j^2-2r.; Iialf-Rii«<iia, £2 $f ; i 
Two Voli. cloth, j^i 141. 

CEORf'-E BELL & SONS, 

London and Bombay, 

Anff at I ft (t ok setters, 

“WEBS TER S IN rERNA^IONAL 
DICrlON\RY 

is truly a magoifi^f m V'diini#. It con aios 
2,118 page--, 01 200 niMie lit in the l ist ievii«‘<l 
ediiioii of 1880 and nearly 4000 illusir iiioiis, 
of which alioiit iwo-fhird« Iihv# been done ew- 
P»cimI'v fAr this •'lition. Ev»»ii a snperffc'al 
Cooipariskiiii wiib me la<t edition %vill show h<>w 
thorough has iie -n the ievi*>ion. It is not niete- 
ly tiis coirectiou of a few ei I ni < mid the addi- 
lion of a few liuudred new wmds. Eveiy page 
has been treated as if ibe bonk was now pnb*, 1 
lislied for the first time. If we turn to ibe 
letter L we find that, on tbe ffrsi two pages, 
no fewer than foriy-iliree words are fotuid which 
have been recorded in no pieviout emtinn. At 
this rate the htternmihnnt would contain up* 
wards of 36000 more words than the last edi- 
tion. To mike room for the large accettiois 
of new wfirds and meanings niucli condense 
timi has neen made, and a comparison between 
the editions will show how carefully end coe- 
sisiently this has been carried otit, and how 
iiinch more iiiftirmation is ntiw given within the 
same space. Take, for example, the word *d is- 
bar,' here is the old deffinrioii : * To exnel froin ' 
the bar ; said of harrisiers who, in England, 
may be excluded from the bar in accordance 
with power vested in the benchers of the four 
inns of court, subject to an appeal to the fifteen 
judges,’ And tiiu it the revised definition : *To 
expel from the bar or the legal profeiiion ; te 
deprive (an attomey, banister, or couiiitler) 
of his status and privileges as such.' It will be 
noticed that the Utter it not only the thorier 
but the fuller of the twn. Similar exaniplee 
might be multiplied mdefiniteiy, all showing the 
ihormigbness with which the definiliotis have 
been rewritten and condeiiied without sacrifice 
of clearness. Of the new words for which Ihia • 
revision makes room, lliey are too tuimerout 
and vari'm^ even for classification. They have 
been coming into use ever since the great ver- 
bal census of the language was taken in 1864, . 
and include the now lamiliar terms of electri- 
city, such as volt, ohm, ampere, and dynamo ; 
new slang phrases, or the slangy meaning at- 
tached to old words, such as boodle, chestnut, 
and a whole catalogue of tlieairical and sport- 
ing phrases ; words recemly mined to meet 1 
a soerial c ise, such as Prof. Huxley’s 'agiiot- 
lie,’ Prof. V ntghaii’s ’ tyrotoxicon,’ and count- 
less Olliers of wliicli 'even a purist in laogiisga 
cannot well affoul tn be igtiorant, as they, 
a'lnnod in every newspaper of the day and 
n*aily every new book that issues fiuiii tbe 
pi css.’’ 


c< T INSEED COMPOUND,” TrmU Mark 
-L' **f KAY’S COMPOUND ESSENCE 
OF LINSEED. 

ii T INSEED COMPOUND,” a demulcent 
exp^rtoraiii for Coughs, Colds, and 
Chest Compl lints. 

L INUM CATHARTICUM pills, diges- 
tive, coneriive, and agieeably apeiient. 

K AY’S CUE CEMENT.-Tips Billiard 
Cues firmly. ”Yotir Cement is the best 
I have ever used.'— JOHN ROBERTS (Cham 

plot*). 1866. 

K LINX — New white inorganic Cement, al> 
nio'it hydraulic, fur Pottery, Purceluifl, 

& *• 

C OAGULINE.— Tianspnrent Cemflpr,v ttu 
all biokeii articles. Manufacturyj^tock- 

port, England. ‘ 

C HESHIRE BIRD LIME.— For Mosqni- 
toes and noxious insects. In tin boxes. 
Tn spiead on paper, twigs, twine. KaY IIRO- < 
TURKS, Ltd., Siuckpun, EogUad* 


% 
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Drawing, a means ©‘■'Education. 

BY 

E. C. DOZEY, Art Teacher, 
Doveton College, Calcutta, 


350 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Part I— Freehand. 

R y.'JSi * Ci"iu, Rs. 3 «. Re. 2 8. 

Favourably revieived by the Press 
throHt[hoiit India, 

A Copy itf thr R-vit'vv-* from the 

Author, 107, Co-.sip<ue Ro.ul. 

BEEOHAM’3 

MUSIC PORTFOLIO. 

I he further supply of the above 
having been sold ofT much more 
rapidly than was anticipated, we are 
a^ain out of stock, and as the next 
shipment will not arrive , till the end 
of November, we would ask intend- 
injj purchasers to regi.ster their names, 
and to hold their souls in patience*: 
that the Music i.s well worth waiting 
is proved by the fact that the sales 
to date exceed a thousand complete 
F(3rtfolios. 

> APPLY TO 

fi. HTHERTOM 4 CO., 

3, New China Bazar-street, 

C.ALCUTTA. 

Sole Wholesale Agents for 
INDIA, BURMA, A CEYLON. 
FOR 

BEECHAM’S PILLS. 

N,B, — Single volumes are no longer 
obtainable. 


11 mmi 


S. DASSEX & CO., 

M luip'*- it*i R'^p.i urrs and 

T' nets ill xoris <if H It lll'•|||||llls, Oi ijans and 
pt Ar., 30, C"lnn|n|l.ni ColcuMa, 

iimuni I ik oif^cr from K'ljrknd ;in(^ 

|>n if.'iiitee thr* lipst w kn msiiin ind finish; 
ari* the expiess m innf.r. tni - <if 
Stifniwnft Ftuie : 

B x H'trmoniii.ij, j ocnv'fs 3 stop*;, i set of 
refit, K*; 35; 3 -»rt iv^^, q 1 iiny, R-.. 40 ; 
3 ■■(•i.'ues 4 iioiii. 2 s-i- of reed, R*. 75, 

Oinms, Fn|f(iM*» H irnionitiiii^, P rhie H «r- 
ill • .iniiK, ;i‘w;iy^ le.Kiy f.»r <..tle ; ordeiS 
ex'^rnifd proinpily. 

TEXr BOOKS IN ENGLISic’' 

liT SVKAO.V PKVSAIJ lil<| EK. 

ENGLISH PREPARATORY 
COURSE 

E'ok 3 ' i.x.s. 

INDIA READERS NO. 3 

For 4111 Cla.ss. 

■ptie abnvf aie ipproyr.i tjy the CciUral 
Tex«-B‘»f>lc C'nnmift— . 

INDIA READERS NO. 2 

Fok jtii Class. 

INDIA READERS NO. 1 

F0R6111 Class. 

1‘tiese nooks are of rent ti kwoly simple style 
and quiie suited to Indi.in students. 

’* ' Or, Piir-f 14 .inline. 

SPECIMEN PAPERS AND ANSWERS 

On (he £ igiiaii tL ni.uiccr Coni»e for i8s;7. 
To be had nf 

S. K. LAIHRI & Co., 

* C'Mtcge .Squ.ir»», Ctlcuita. 


if 111 MMlaoe frooB two 
poandi per week i aete on tlita 
foiid In the etonwoh, pro* 
vnntlTiir Ifa ernivcrnlnn into 
F t. buMbrClifimUU. Sane 
ttanp for pumphlot 

Botanic Medieiaa Co^ 
8 , ITf’w Ozfbrd^tiroa^ 

London, W.C* 





Published on the t 6 th September, iSgs 
Price : 

C tsh Rs. 5. P»si.»v*f, Ane. 4. Per 

V. P. P. R^. 5 Ann.it 6. Ciedii R>. 6. 


AN INDl.VS JOURNALIST : 

Life, XidUifi aal J^rrasp^niiacd 

OF 

Dr. S.i«3I'J 0 

UUi Editor of ** fie:s and ItiyyetV 
BY 

F. H. .SKRU'^E. i.C-s., 

(Collector of Cii'.toiiis, C ilciitta, now Olfg. 
Coiiiniissioiier, Cmttai'oiig Division.) 


Tlie Volnmp, unifinn with Mookerjee’s 
1 ravels and Itovai'es in Pencil, consists of 
iiioift thin 503 piv'^saod coiu.iiiis 
PORTRAIT OK THE DOCTOR. 

DEDIC.\riON (To Sir W. W. Hunter.) 

HIS LIFE SrORY. 

CORRESPONDENCE OK DR. S. C. MOOKERJEE. 

Orders to he ni.ide to the B tsiii’^ss M m i*;- 
rr, “An Indian Jonni.ilist,” at the Bee 
Press, I, Uckonr Dntt’s Line, Wellington 
Street, C ilcntta. 

“IMPflOVZD DNDAU.>iraD*» 
W.\T3a. Rs. 7. 

Daarantesd three Years. 

Sironjr, Hccnraie, pretty, sm ill, open-faced, 
nickel silvern, kevless, nnort wm oitenr, 

“MEW STYLE I.MPROYED UMDAUNT- 
ED” watcii, with nan I seiiio}; mecuaoiMn, 
secondli.iud, for Oiccois, ornamental hold 
dial, for R>. 7 V. P, P. with an extra glass, 
spring, pretty hox and foil three yeai.s’ 
gnaraiitee. Warranted to stand the rough- 
est use. Runs more man 28 hours with 
one winiling. Will last a life time. Eisily le- 
pairahle. Others sed at donme oni rates. One 
watch free for me purchase of 8 at a time. 
Mr. Jno, Dickson of Hapnt.d Rulway, from 
Ceylon says (t keeps soieiuiid tune and 
never stopped although it sustained hard 
knocks and jerks, x Dr. H. Moore »»f Royal 
Artillery from Poonaot diee says: — [ sold it 
for Rs. 16. X Pie. W. H »pkms of Sussex Regi. 
from D'lmdn-m siys: — i n ive sf»ld it for 
Rs. 20. X Ml. T. B. .Scott of P itna Opium De- 
partment says Toe witch yon sent me some 
seven years ago is still keeping very good lime. 

Jewelled Riag Re. 1-3-0. Real 
Silver Watah Re. 13. Real 
Selid GjW Watoh Re. 21. 

Pretty electro cased gold ciiaui R •. i-8-o. 
Fashionable electro case*! G >ld Ring -.et 
with scientific diamonds, Rnhies, Emeralds, 
at Re. 1-8-0. Mr. G. Smith, SiU Inspector 
from Saoiicniia, says ; “ A German vnined 
the di imond ring at R-». ;o nut ruby at 
Rs. 30.” Key winding, Govciiim*nt stamp- 
ed, solid silver lumtiog case, Royal watch 
with extras and full three years’ gnaraiitee, 
for Rs. 13. Prc. G H iwkes of 2iid Yoik Light 
[iifiniry from Pnrandh ir says : -For the first 
one [ gut Rs. 25 ; the second one I sold to a 
Sergeant for Rs. 28. X Pte. H. C. Bishop of L. 
F. L. R«gt. from Kiniptee says:— A Corpoi al 
o.T.Ted R^. 30 for the very .same watch. Gentle- 
men’s r»pcn faced, keyless reai solid oold watch 
Rs. 30 ; ladies’ Rs. 24 ; bom with extra'* and 
gnaraiiieed for 3 year>. Mind they are gnran- 
leed to lie of real solid gold. No agents kept, 
all goods sent only bv us from Bombay 
per V. P. P. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BO.MBAY. 

GENUINE HOMCEOPATHY. 

A CARO. 

Hem Chandra Ray Chaudhuri, L M. S. 

Hornceopatkic Practitioner, 

May oe coiMuued ay letter or personally 
daily at his residence, 34, Mirxapore Lane, 
near Creek Row, Calcutta. 


R. N. MOOKERJEE & 00.. 
Hardware and General Herohanti, 

IMPORTERS OF 
Agricultural Implements, 

Engineer’s & Cmpenter’s Tools, 

Mill Furnishers Timber Merchants 
CONTRACTORS, 

GENERAL AC'.KNTS AND ORDER 
SUPPLIERS. 


Timber Yard — Ghusery, 

OtBce 1, Clive Row, 

Calcutta. 

Novelty in Ayurvedic Medicine. 

AYJftYEDIO PHARMAOY. 

36, Liwer Cnitpore Roaii, Fouzdari 
B ilaknana, Calcutta. 

K.wiraj Nagendra Nath Sen, Physician, 
Surgeon, Acconciienr, practises the Ayurvedic 
system of nie<iiciiie, after having nbtainted a 
diploma at the fin.il examination of one of 
the G iveriiiiieiit medical lastituiiuns oi the 
country, 

SPECIFICS 

for all ordinary diseases, like Fever, Cough, As- 
thma, Phthisis, Diabetes, Sir., including dis- 
eases ivninghi on by iriegnlarities of kinds. 
C italogiies, containing full accounts of diseas- 
es and remedies, are transmitted on applica- 
tion. Prescriptions, with or without medicines, 
sent to every part of India and Ceylon, 
CiP- Colony, and the British Isles, on receipt 
(by p'»si) of full accounts of diseases. 

Tnonsaods of unsolicited Testimonials from 
every quarter. 


CATARRH, 

Hay Ferer, Catarrhal Dsafhess. 

A NEW HOME TREATMENT. 

^iifTerers are not generally aware that these 

diseases are coniagioiLS, or that they are 
due to tile presence of living parasites in the 
lining meinorane of the nose and eustachian 
tunes. * . Microscopic research, however, has 
Droved this to be a fact, and the result is that 
a simple remedy has been formulated whereBy 
these distressing diseases are rapidly and per- 
manentiy cured by a few simple applications 
made at borne by the patient once in twe 
weeks. A pamphlet explaining this new treat- 
ment IS sent on receipt of 3 ^d stamp by A 
Hutton Dixon, 43 & 45 East Bloor St. 
TORONTO. Canada. 

Scientific Amencan. 
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Advertisements (three columns to the page 
and 102 lines or 12 inches to the coiumn) art 
charged by the ^pace taken up, at me rate of 
4 annas a line or Rs. 2-2 an inch each iiiser- 
tioi). The lowest cnarge for any advertisement 
is Rs. 2, except Domestic Occurrences, me 
loivest cnarge for which is Ra. 5. 

Business Cnmmitnications (pose paid) to 
be directed to “ The Manager,” and Literary 
Communications and oooks and pamphlets 
(carriage paid) to Tnc “Editor" of “ Ktis 
& Rayyet.” 

OrriCB: /, Uckoor Deetfs lame, Wellington 
Street, CaieuUa, 
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A DAY-DREAM. 

TflERB are bright and hnppy hours 
In this dwelling-place of tears. 

Sunny gleams between the showers. 
Merry birds and smiling flowers. 

Hopes that conquer feats. 

There are many sweets that mingle 
In the cup of mortal sadness. 

Fairy bells that softly tingle, 

By woodland way and forest dingle. 
Moving hearts to gladness. 

There are fairer, brighter things 
Starlike gem the path of life : 

Sympathy that ever brings 
Friendship on its dove-like wings ; 
Faithful love till death that clings ; 
Peace, the sleep of strife. 

Thus I mused one soft spring morn, 
While, her clear soprano ringing. 

A sweet nightingale was singing 
From her seat in the old thorn. 

Then, methought that at my side. 
Harshly thus a voice replied— 

** Dreamer, as you name each blessing. 
With your gaze upon the sky 
Wrapped in a fool’s fantasy. 

Tell me which art thou possessing.” 

And at these strange words I wondered, 
But the bird was singing still. 

And an echo from the hill 
Seemed to ask me why I pondered. 
Then I answered musingly, 

“ Love, the urchin, ever roving 
To and fro, still passes by, 

Glancing with a roguish eye. 

Leaving me unloved, unloving. 

Better so, for love,” I said, 

Flashes like a meteor gleam ; 

And realities but seem 
Harsher by the light it shed. 

I have many a loving friend ; 

With their pleasant voices near me. 
And their sympathy to cheer me, 

1 will wear life to its end. 

And when death has had his will. 
Sparkling eyes for me will weep, 

Loyal hearts a corner keep. 

For our friendship’s memory still.” 

[Magazine, 


WEEKLYANA. 


The Levde has been fixed for Thursday, the tyth December, at the 
usual hour of 9-30 p.M. and the Drawing Room at the same hour on 
Saturday the 19th December. 

Today is the last day for sending in cards for the Levde, and Wed- 
nesday next for the other reception. The Government House noti- 
fications regarding the two ceremonies will be found elsewhere. 

The fifth or the last Criminal Sessions of the High Court for the 
current year, will commence on Monday, the 71U December, under 
the presidency of Mr. Justice Jenkins. 

• • 

The holiday notifications of the Bengal Government for the next year 
run in these words : — 

“ Under section 25 of Act XXVI of i88r, entitled ‘The Negotiable 
Insiruiueiits Act, 1881, ‘ the Lieuienant-Governor hereby declares the 
following days to be public holidays during the year 1897 
All Sundays. 

Jannaiy 1st 

Febriiaiy 6th and 7th (Sunday) 

Match l8(h 
April I2th 
April i6'h 
Apiil I7ih 

June loth ... ... 

August 20th ... ... ... 

September 26lh (Sunday) ... 

October 2nd, 3rd (Sunday), 4th, 5th 
loth (Sunday) and ilth ... 

Octobei 251!) and 26th 
November 3rd and 4th ... 

December 24th ... 

December 25ih and 26lh (Sunday) 


New Year’s Day. 
Sri Panchami. 

Dol Jatra. 

Chaitra Sankranti, 
Good Friday. 
Easter Saturday. 
Dasahara. 
Janmashtami. 
Mahaiaya. 


Durga-Lakshmi Puja. 
Kali Puja. 

Jagadhatri Puja, 
Christmas Eve. 
Christmas Day and the 
day following. 

The day which may be fixed by the Government of India for the 
nbseivanceof the Birthday of Her Majesty the Queen-Empress of 
India siiail also be a public holiday. 

“ With lefcreiice to the above notification, the Lienreuant-Governor 
hereby notifies that on the following days during 1897, which are not 
declaicd to be ‘public holiday's,’ the offices under the Government of 
Bengal and all Revenue and Magisteiial Courts in Bengnt, with the 
exception of the offices of Collector of Customs, Slupping M ister, the 
Rrgistrai of Assurances, Calcutta, the Collector of Stamp Revenue, 
Calcutta, the Stamping Department of the office of the Superintendent 
of Stamps, C'dciiita, and the Salt Rawaiia and Opium Departments 
of the Board of Revenue, shall be closed : 

/. —if / uluimmadan Holidays, 

... On the 6(h March, but if the moon be visible 
on the 41 li, then on the 5ih March. 

... On the 13th Mav, but if the moon be not vi- 
sible on the 3'd May, then on the 14th 
May. 

... On the iith and 12th June, but if the moon 
be visible on the 1st, then on the 10th and 
nth. 

On the t2th August, but if the moon be visi- 
ble on the 30th July, then on the nth 
August. 

IL— Hindu Holidays, 

Durga-Lakshmi Puja 3otli September, ist, 6th, 7th, 8th and 9th 
October, 

111,-^Otker Holidays, 


Id-uLfitr 

Id-uz-zuha 


Mubarram 


Fatiha Dawazdaham 


Two days preceding 
Christmas Eve. ... 


22nd and 23rd December. 

H. H. Rislsy, 
Secy, to the Govt, of Bengal.’* 


Subseribtrs in the country art rtqutsUd to remit by postal money orders, ij possible, as the safest and most convenient 
medium, particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department. No other receipt wilt be 
given, airy other being unnecessary and likely to cause confusion. 
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The head-quarters of the Burdwan Commissionership has, from the 
xst December, itj96, been removed from Burdwan to Chinsurah. 
What the father was not permitted to do, the son has accomplished. 
Mr. C T. Buckland was peremptorily ordered to go back to Burdwan 
when he had removed his office to Howrah. The present Commis- 
sioner Mr. C. E. Buckland will now preside in the Chinsurah barracks 
as Commissioner of the Burdwan Division. 

20,773 persons visited the Indian Museum during the month of Nov- 
ember, the total being made up of 275 male and 130 female Euro- 
peans, and of 16,057 male and 4,311 female natives of India. The 
daily average during the II days on which the Institution was open 
to the general public was 1,888. 

• • 

A Japanese soldier is allowed seven ounces of meat, an Austrian 
or Spanish private eight, a French, Turkish, German, or Belgian nine, 
an Italian eleven, an Englishinan twelve, a Russian sixteen, and an 
American twenty. The ration of bread is highest in the Austrian 
Army, thirty-two ounces, and lowest in the English, sixteen ounces. 
In the German army it is twenty-eight ounces, in the French and 
Italian, twenty-two, the same in the United States, and in the Russian 
army seventeen ouucei. All modern armies, save the Russian, have 
a daily allowance of rice. 

• 

• * 

Prof. W. Oswald of Germany, in a letter to Prof. W. Ramsay of Eng- 
land, points out the superiority of scieuiiAc education in Germany 
to that in England, thus : — 

** In our frequent discussion on scientiftc education we have both 
often been struck with some points of very great difference between 
the English and the German way of dealing with it. As it may be 
asserted without national arrogance that university education is in Ger- 
many in a more satisfactory condition than in your country. You are, 
of course, anxious to know which of the German customs I consider 
most effective 111 bringing about this better state of things ; and I will, 
therefore, try to point them out. Of course, 1 shall coii 5 tie myself 
to the subject of natural science, and especially chemistry and physics, 
feeling myself unable to deal with sciences beyond my knowledge. 
The main point of our system may be expressed in one word, freedom 
— freedom of teaching and freedom of learning. The first involves 
for the teacher the necessity of forming in his mind a dear conception 
f of the scope of his science, for as he is free to choose any possible 
method of view, he feels himself answerable for the particular one 
he has chosen. And in the same way the student feels himself respon- 
sible for the method and the subjects of his studies, iiiasinuch as be 
is free to choose any teacher and any subject. One who has not seen 
this system in action may be inclined to think that such a systeuv must 
lead to arbitrary and irresponsible methods on the side of the teacher, 
and confusion on the part of the student. But the former is avoided, 
because at the beginning of his career the teacher is dependent for 
his ailvancemeiit on tiie results of his scientiBc views, and is naturally 
anxious to improve his position in the educational worhl. As for the 
students, they themselves impose certain restiictioos on their own 
fieedoiii. Most of them feel tiiac they require some advice and guid- 
ance, and tliey theiefore follow the usual and approved order in coii- 
duciiug their own studies. As to the inventive man of original 
iaeas, it has often been proved that for him any way is almost as good 
as any other, for lie IS sure to do lushest anywhere. Moreover, such 
a man soon excites the interest of one of liis le.iciiers, aiul Is per- 
sonally led by him, generally to the great advantage of both.’* 

• 

• • 

The Berlin “Yossische Zeitung” published the recent terrific baloon- 
iug experience of some aeronauts. One of them, M. Hoiteux, says:— 

“ When we had risen 6ck> yards or more, we found ourselves in such 
thick clouds that we could distinguish nothing. Suddenly the Jupiter 
lay on one side and the car leaped terribly. At the same time we 
were lashed by large hailstones and heavy rain. We were driven 
forward with bewildering speed. In our fright we threw out everything 
that our hands came across. Tlie baloon spr.ang upward like an arrow 
and soon passed through the clouds. We were under a clear sky, in 
the light of the setting sun. Graduilly it grew colder and colder, and 
our ouiclothes were fmzon stiflf. Crepillon fell f iiuiing to the bottom 
of the boat, and we others were not iiiucli better of!. As I looked 
out I saw a large black cloud moving from south-west to north-east. 
But we still rose. Tuen 1 saw nothing morp. The blood streamed 
from rny nose and ears. My hands were frozen hard as a hoard. 

Ill a few minutes we luul risen to a height of nearly 5,000 yards. 
Then we began to sink, first slowly, then rapidly. AH at once wc 
were again in complete daikuess. We were in the midst of thunder 
clouds. Again, amid hail and rain, the wind drove the Jupiter 
on at a speed of ninety miles an hour. We were blinded by the 
hail and could scarcely breathe. But I did not lose hope of reach- 
ing the earth safely. The h iil and lain now began to be mixed 
with leaves and particles of earth. The car was violently shaken, 
and we fell against each other, and had to hold on to the ropes. 
Then we began to driig along the ground. The baloon suddenly 
lose again. 1 let iny rope go, and was dashed to the ground. 
Legrand believed (hat 1 had voiuntaiily jumped out. He jumped 
after me, and fdl near me with a broken leg. Thus lightened of 
weight the balouu* rose more rapidly. Rushing liirough the tiee tops, 


it went on about six miles in the direction of Gretz. As it hung oir 
the top of a tree Foucard tried to land, caught a rope, bm was^ 
thrown violently to the earth. A woman saw the baloon hanvin^ 
in the trees and sent the penplt at her inn to nwr assistance. F«u. 
card was found covered with mud and ice, his face all torn. 
still breathed. When hrt head was raised with the intention of 
giving him stimulants, he was seized with a convulsion and soon 
expired. 

As he was carried away a weak voice was heard calling from> 
the car for help. Two ladders were brought and lied together, and 
a gendarme climbed up to assist Crepiilnn. Ft took an hour to get 
him down. On reaching the ground he fainted away. He was cold 
as ice, and only regained his senses after continued friction. In a 
few hours he was out of danger.'' 

• • 

The electric tramway, constructed in Egypt, was opened at Cairo 
on August I. 

• • 

The British Parliament has made ho less than 20,000 statutes^ of 
which 5,000 are in force. 3.300 have been passed in our Empress’s 
reign. 151 date from Henry III, the first three Edwards and Rich- 
ard II, 25 from the House of Lancaster, 3 from that of York, 170 
from ihe Tudors, 69 from the Stuarts, 92 from William III and^ 
Anne, and 1,132 from the four Georges and William' IV. 

• • 

Bicycle is now utilized for army-march, producing no noise, the fold- 
ing pattern being in use. In the Russian army it is the order of 
the day. 

• • 

The year 1896 will be memorable for many commemorations. Apart 
from the celebration of the sixtieth year of reign of our beloved so- 
vereign, the longest of any English monarch's, we have others of 
scientific and general interest. The centenary .if tire discovery of 
vaccination by Jenner was celebrated with pomp in Germany, 
Russia and in the United States but not in England, the dbeoveret's 
birthplace. 

It is also the jubilee year of the introduction of noicsthetics in sur- 
gical practice. The terrible snflfering of an operation is now avoided. The 
letter of a doctor patient who had undergone amputation, to Dr. Simp- 
son describes the horror, in t,hc following few words, of tlie datk period : 

“ Of the agony it caused I ‘will say nothing. Suffering so great as 
I underwent can not He expressed in words, and thus, fortunatrJy, 
cannot be recalled. The particular pangs are now forgotten, hut 
(he black whirlwind of emotion, the h orror of great darkness and 
the sense of desertion by God and man, bordering on despair,, 
whieh swept through my mind and overwhelmed my hearj I can- 
never forget, however gladly I would do so,** 

It is again the hundredth year of the declaration of faith by Hah- 
nemann for stmiiia swiilibus curtniur^ (let likes be treated by likes), 
since formulated iu the law iimilia simtUbus cuftmtur (likes can 
be treated by likes). To America we owe its propagation, though 
the birth-place of the hero, Germany, has been apathetic to him. 

Last in the list is the potato tercentenary. In 1596 the first potato 
was planted in England, in Holhorn, about the tifue that Sir Walter 
Raleigh w;i5 platiLiiig the fiist Irish potato at Yonghal near Cork. 
The Spaniards introduced the tuber into Virginia, North America, 
from either Peru or Chille, w here it grows wild. They also carried 
it to Spain long befin'e the Raleigh culture. From Spain it was 
taken to Italy and thence to Flanders in 1598. The Spaniards call 
it batata. 

The introduction of potato into England was directly due to Ra<» 
leigh, whose Virginia expedition ships brought back some specimens 
in July 1586. Calculated from that date the celebration years later. 

The value of this article of human food was not appreciated till the 
famine of 1771-72 in Germany. Before this critical period^ it was a 
botanical curiosity, gradually turned into a fond of delicacy. When 
Parmeniier develooed the plant in France, Louis XVI and Marie 
Antoinette wore its flowers as ornaments. Frederick the Great also 
stimulated its cultivation. In Scotland the tubers were not cultivated 
before 1732. 

The potato (Solaniim Tuberosum) is not a root. It is an under* 
ground stem, swollen by accumulated starch stored up for future use. 
Tobacco (Nicotiana Tnbacum) was also introduced into Europe about 
the same time. It is now one of the highly taxed articles of commerce 
ill England. 

DEAFNESS. Au essay describing a really geuuiue Cure for Deaf> 
ness, Smgmg in Eirs, &c., no matter how severe or Long-standing, will 
be sent post free . — Artificial* Ear-drums and similar appliances entire- 
ly superseded. Address THOMAS KEM PE, VICTORIA CHAtiBERS^ 
19, Southampton Buildings, Holborn, London, 
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Thf time of the introduction of potato into India is not known. 
Roxburgh who caine here at the end of the eighteenth century found 
it widely cultivated. It Is possible that this tuber was brought to 
India by the Spanish merchants, in the sixteenth century, when most 
of the edible fruits were trausphuited. 

From earth to heaven, 1896 is aUo the Jubilee year of tlie discovery, 
by Herschelt, of the planet Neptune. 


NOTES & LEADERETTES, 

OUR OWN NEWS 
& 

THB WEEK'S TELEGRAMS IN BRIEF, WITH 
OCCASIONAL COMMENTS. 

The Btitiih Government have given a written pledge to France that 
the Niger expedition wilt not touch any point at pretem in dispute 
with France. 

Several large Russian landowners are offering supplies of corn for 
the victims of the Indian famine. The newspapers are urging the 
Government to assist by land and sea the transport of these gifts. 
The Moscow Bourse GaneiU strongly protests against the Gov- 
ernment organising relief for the Indian famine, and declares that 
private efforts have produced but little response. Government, it adds, 
has plenty to do at home without troubling about India. But, is not 
India its cynosure ? 

The Shah has announced that henceforth he will dispense with a 
Premier, and will himself preside over a Cabinet of twelve responsible 
Ministers. Will he have the time and ptitience for the work? 


Parliament wilt meet on 19th January. 


An informal report from E.trl Grey to the Chartered Company states 
that the war is now ended. The only remaining enemy is Nunger. 
He eulogises the immense services rendered to the Company by Mr. 
Rhodes. 


President Kruger, in a speech at Pretoria, condemned the damaging 
reports which have been made that the Transvaal would forcibly break 
the London Convention, which guatantees the independence of 
the Republic, and winch, if modided, would be by constitutional means. 
He was contident that when the claims for the Jameson raid were 
presented. Great Britain would faiily meet just demands. It was, he 
said, to the interest of the Tiaiisvaal to foster the mining industry. 

Numerous arrests have been made at Constantinople of Turks im- 
plicated iu the Young Turkish movement. 

Election disturbances took place at Snda. The police and cavalry 
twice charged the crowds. Bloodshed is also reported from other 
towns in Bulgaf?a. 

THk Hambuig strike has ended. 


The Powers have presented a note to the Porte declaring that they 
will organise the gendarmery and judiciary in Crete without the Porte’s 
concurrence, unless the reforms promised in the Sultan’s trade in August 
last is executed. 


The StandanVs Paris correspondent reports that Mr. Pasteur’s pupil. 
Doctor Yersin, who has been working at Saigon for the last bve years, 
has discovered an anti-plague serum which has effected numerous cures* 


The states that the Russian Mission to Abyssinia has secured 
great influence with the Negus, and will remain there as tong as the 
British remain in Egypt. 

DEAFNESS COMPLETELY CURED I Any pc*-son sufferring 
from Deafiiesi, Noises in me Head, dec., may learn of a new, simple 
treatineuL wnioh is proving very successful iu completely curing cases 
of all kinds. Full oirtieulars, including many unsolicited testimonials 
and newsoaper prei* notices, will oe sent post free on application. 
The system is, without doubt, the most successful ever brought before 
the pni>I«'*. Address, Aural Specialist, Albany Buildings, 39, Victoria 
3 uftet, Wesiininiter, London, S. W. 


In the Italian Chamber of Deputies the Marquis di Rudini stated tbit i| 
was not yei time to come to a final decision with regard to Rrythreii 
which he regarded as a permanent danger. Parliament, he saidf 
must decide the future policy to be followed in that quarter according 
to the true interest of the country, which could never attain greatness 
while engaged in colonial enterprises which were disproportionate to 
its resources. The Chamber, by a large majority, has rejected the 
motion of the Opposition for an early discussion of the abandonment 
of Erythrea. 


Mr. Curzon, speaking at Manchester, said that the brilliant issue of 
the Soudan campaign was the happy augury of future triumphs. Ha 
believed the irritation in England ixgainit Germany had entirely sub- 
sided. With regard to the Transvaal, he said that the solution of the 
prublem depended more upon the wisdom displayed at Pretoria than 
in London. 


The St Petersburg Bourse GaseiCe demands a free passage of the 
Dardanelles for Russian ships alone, and also the abrogation of the 
Treaty of 1840. 


The Blackburn Chamber of Commerce has offered to raise a famine 
fund for India. Lord Gensge Hamilton has tendered his best thanks, 
and says he awaits advices from India before appealing to the public. 


The Italian Consul, Signor Ceechi, and the captains of the Italian 
warships Volterno and Staffetta, besides six other officers, have all been 
killed by Somalis at Magadoxo, and a hundred men wounded. A tele- 
gram from Z-inzibar regarding the disaster to the Italians states that 
they went for an excursion outside Magadoxo escorted by seventy 
Askaris, and that all the whites of the party were massacred by the 
natives. 


The Alexandria Court of Appeal has condemned the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment to refund the half million used for the Dongola campaign and 
pay all costs. The newspapers in discussing the decision concur in 
the opinion that it will strengthen the British position in Egypt and 
prolong the occupation, and that if England pays the amount in dispute 
she has a right to Dongola rather than Egypt. The French Press say 
that the decision of the Alexandria Appeal Court Is a rebuff to Eng- 
land and a triumph for France, and declare that financial helps to 
Egypt will give Britain no mortgage rights. An agreement has been 
concluded between France and Russia during the last few days for 
the representation of Russia in the Council of the Ottoman debt. 

» 

The Viceroy still holds out. He is not yet prepared to say that there 
is famine in the laud. At Baroda, be thus spoke on the 28th 
November : — 

“ The e is one circumstance to which I should like to direct attention. 
I have had before me ihe figures of the rainfall during this last dis- 
turbance. It is somewhat remarkable that that storm has visited the 
parts nf the country where it was most wanted. It has visited the 
Deccan. It has passed through the Central Provinces; it has been 
fell in the Norin-Wesierii Provinces ; it has penetrated to the Patna 
Division in Bengiil ; nod I hope and believe also that rain has 
extended far enough north, in the Madras Presidency to reach the 
most affected districts in that province. Even in the Punjab which I 
would willingly have included in my list, 1 know that ram has fallen 
in the division »*f Delhi where 1 saw with my own eyes the necessity 
for it (applause). Now the circuuiitances to which I would direct your 
attention is this, that though the rainfall has not been uniform, and 
though 1 daresay there are few if any districts which would not be able 
to say ilMMhey would he glad to have more and others in which the 
fall has been sli|;ht, still the reports winch have reached me are uni- 
form in onerespen, and that is, that they all say that the prospects of 
the ciop are maieiiahy improved, and that the area which will 
be sown will almost certainly be increased (applause). Now I have 
spoken with sobriety nf Judgment in the circumstances of the moment, 
and I should be the last man to wish to appear oversangiiine and 1 
will admit that the lain which has fallen, timely and beneficial though 
it has been, has not swept away all our anxieties or removed the ne- 
cessity for measures of relief. The Government is ready as riegarda 
measures of relief, and I know that ymir Highness and the Chefs of 
Rfijpuiana are ready also (applause.) But 1 am bound to say that this 
has strengthened my belief in the sufficiency of the supplies of 
food available to meet the necessity. I was always myself sceptical 
as to the deficiency, but now that the rabi crop with normal conditions 
during the next two months is fairly assured, 1 venture to say that any 
doubts 'may vanish, and it is perhaps not inopportune tha* I should 
mention this hete in the great city of Baroda, because I am well aware 
that it is the inhabitants of the great cities that have most felt the pinch 
of high prices, and 1 hope and beiieve that they will soou sh^it ta tbe 
opinion which I have just expressed. (Applause)." 
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Thb following is the official comparative statements of food grains, in 
Bengal : 

Common rice on the isth November, 


Burdwan 

1896 

9 

Seers : 

189s 

15 Seers. 

Birbhum 

fi 

9 

II 

II 

17 

II 

Bankura 

11 

12 

II 

II 

18 

II 

Midnapur 

0 

10 

II 

II 

16 

tl 

Hooghly 

11 

8 

11 

It 

12 

II 

Howrah 

It 

9 

If 

II 

15 

It 

24Parganas 

11 

9 

II 

11 

13 

It 

Calcutta 

It 

8 

II 

V 

1 ! 

tt 

Nadia 

II 

8 

II 

II 

14 

II 

Murshidabad 

II 

10 

ti 

II 

15 

tt 

Jessore 

II 

9 

II 

II 

16 

It 

Khulna 

ti 

8 

11 

It 

18 

tl 

Rajshahi 

II 

9 

II 

It 

16 

tt 

Dinajpur 

It 

9 

11 

II 

15 

It 

Jalpaiguri 

II 

9 

II 

II 

16 

tt 

Darjeeling 

II 

8 

II 

II 

13 

It 

Kangpur 

II 

8 

II 

II 

14 

It 

Bogra 

tt 

9 

tt 

11 

15 

It 

Pabna 

11 

9 

0 

11 

16 

II 

Dacca 

II 

9 

II 

It 

15 

tt 

Mymensing 

II 

8 

II 

ft 

12 

tt 

Faridpur 

II 

8 

II 

It 

16 

It 

Backergunj 

11 

8 

11 

tt 

15 

It 

Tippera 

It 

7 

11 

II 

14 

tt 

Noakhali 

II 

9 

II 

It 

17 

tl 

Chittagong 

11 

9 

11 

11 

14 

tl 

Patna 

II 

10 

ti 

ft 

18 

It 

Gya 

II 

8 

II 

11 

15 

tt 

Shahabad 

It 

8 

tt 

II 

18 

tt 

Saran 

It 

9 

II 

II 

18 

It 

Champarati 

ti 

9 

It 

If 

18 

*t 

Mazuffiirpur 

II 

7 

ti 

II 

IS 

tt 

Darbhanga 

II 

10 

ti 

11 

16 

tt 

Monghyr 

It 

8 

11 

II 

IS 

II 

Bhagalpur 

II 

10 

11 

11 

17 

tt 

Purnea 

It 

10 

II 

II 

20 

•1 

Malda 

II 

11 

H 

tt 

17 

tt 

Sonthal Parganas „ 

10 

11 

It 

18 

It 

Cuttack 

II 

II 

0 

11 

23 

tt 

Balasore 

II 

11 

II 

tl 

24 

It 

Puri 

II 

13 

II 

It 

24 

tt 

Hazaribagh 

It 

9 

II 

tt 

16 

tl 

Lohardaga 

II 

9 

11 

11 

18 

It 

Palamau 

II 

8 

It 

It 

13 

tt 

Manbhum 

It 

10 

It 

It 

18 

»» 

Singhbhum 

t on the 15th 

It 12 

November, 

II 

tt 

18 

11 

Patna 

00 

9 Seers ; 

1895 

15 Seers. 

Gya 

It 

8 

tt 

It 

11 

tt 

Shahabad 

It 

8 

It 

tt 

11 

tt 

Saran 

It 

8 

II 

It 

IS 

It 

Champaran 

ft 

9 

11 

It 

x6 

tt 

Muzafferpur 

II 

8 

II 

It 

IS 

It 

Darbhanga 

II 

8 

>1 

II 

13 

tl 

Monghyr 

It 

8 

tt 

II 

IS 

tt 

Bhagalpur 

II 

9 

It 

II 

16 

tt 

Purnea 

It 

10 


It 

16 

tt 


North-Western Provinces. 
Common rice on the 15th November, 


Jaunpur 

1896 

Gorakpur 

tl 

Mirzapur 

It 

Benares 

It 

Ghazipur 

II 

Ballia 

II 

Wheat on the i5ih November, 

Jaunpore 

1896 

Gorakpur 

II 

Mirsapuc 

II 


6 seers ; 1895 ii seers. 

® »» II * 5 II 

6 II II 12 „ 

9 II „ 12 „ 

7 11 II M II 

9 II II ^5 II 


7 seers ; 1895 13 seers. 

7 II II 11 II 

7 It II 12 n 


Benares 1896 7 seers ; 1895 *2 seers. 

Ghasipur 11 7 u 11 *2 „ 

Ballia n S „ „ 13 n 


The information supplied by the Director of Land Records and pub- 
lished in our last number, differs materially from the statement suo- 
ptied by Mr. Finucane. The price of common rice in most of the 
distiicts is not lower than 8 or 9 seers per rupee. In Baulcura, Mid- 
napore, Murshidabad, Patna, Darhhanga, Bhagulpore, Purnen, Malda, 
the Sonthal Parganas, Cuttuck, Balasore, Puri, Manhhum and Singh- 
bhum it is above xo seers. In Orissa generally the supply is of such 
a kind as not to raise apprehensions of famine. In Rehnr great 
difference is found in the comparative prices of 1895 2nd 1896. It is 
half as regards rice and nearly as much regarding wheat. 

Iff Bengal, the famine price is prevailing in most of the districts. The 
only hopeful sign is the average outturn of rice is Ctalciilated at half, 
though in the districts of Jessore and Nadia it is different. 


The total stock of rice in and around Calcutta at the end of November 
last, was twelve lakhs maunds, from which two lakhs have to be 
deducted for probable exportation. 


The total quantity of rice and paddy imported into Calcutta from 
foreign and Indian ports in 1895 was 9 lakhs maunds. In 1896 it is 24 
lakhs. 


Our correspondent in the Balasore district reports that cattle disease 
has broken out in Verah, and the people are living on one scanty 
meal a day. He remarks—'* This in November and December ! No 
body can say what is in store for them in July and August next." 


Ten days' experience of Dr. C. Banks, in temporary (3 months) charge 
of the conservancy branch of the Health Department of the Calcutta 
Corporation, gained in " what are reputed to be the dirtiest, most over* 
crowded and unhealthy wards," writes he, " justifiei me in pronounciifg 
these wards abnormally filthy." " It would require," he continues, 
"ftroiiger language than is to be found in the Encyclopoedia Britaniiica 
to convey anything like a correct idea of the appalling state of matters." 
He is so appalled by the fiiiliiness of the town that " if my services were 
placed at their (die Commissioners'} ditpotal for the next 20 years I 
should not be able In that time, with a mint of money at my back, to 
bring the chaotic condition of affairs into anything like order." We 
hope, if permanently appointed he will commit no suicide. He is 
specially tempted to make the remark by "the terrible overcrowding 
of human dwellings and the resulting evils thereof." According to 
him, to improve the sanitary condition of Calcutta and the amalga- 
mated aiea, special attention should be directed to pulling down in- 
sanitary and building sanitary houses, constructing drains, widening 
streets and lanes and introducing a plentiful supply of water. He also 
finds that the supervision of the conservancy establishment " has been 
seriously neglected." The suggestions, which if acted upon, will, in 
his opinion, do a great deal of good, are 

1. The hours for depositing house refuse or rubbish in streets and 
lanes should be restricted. 

2. Pucka pavements* should be constructed around all (uHi'ents. 

3. Hackney carriage stands should be made pucka, provided with 
suiface drains, and flushed at least twice daily. 

4. Every gully-pit in the town should be at once thoroughly cleaned 
(and disinfected as far as possible), special carts and an adequate t%- 
tablishment being employed for the purpose. 

5. Better platform arrangements for the removal of street sweepings 
are absolutely necessary. The present system results in a most serious 
waste of time and money, and accounts for the dirty state of the streets 
late in the forenoon. At present these platforms are a public nuisance. 

6. Building regulations are urgently required. Advice may be mean- 
while given to the owners and occupiers, or both, of gram gndowus and 
such like places in which food stuffs are stored, not to allow human 
beings to occupy such buiidings. This is a most important point which 
was suggested to me by Mr. N. N. Ghose, a Municipal Commissioner. 

7. A general notice should he issued to the owners of stables and 
gowkhanas to provide pucka floors and drains connecting the main 
drains, and insisting upon the washing of their carriages in their own 
premises and not in the streets. The condition of these places is dis- 
graceful. 

8. Body spouts should be prohibited^unless connected with the drains. 
Such nuisances should not be tolerated. In visiting narrow lanes, one 
never knows wh^n ntie may be direnched with the foul discharges froMi 
these priinuive Uumestic coaveuieucei. 
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•'•'ich ihoiild be certified aninhabil* 
able until ihVnughly cleaned outeide and inside, diiinfected and ven- 
tii'ittu, as fnr as it is pussiiile tti dn so. Tins certainly would facilitate 
the aitempii that are heiiie made to nuke them habitable. 

10. A Lodging. hou<e Act should be introduced. I understand no 
such Act IS in force. 

11. Night-soil depots siiu.ited in thickly populated pans of the city 

should be removed. i' f 

12. Weans should be provided whereby narrow lanes might be flush- 
ed with the aid of a hose ; that is to say, there should be abundant 
supply of water. 

13. Drop privies should be abolished. 

14. Drainage extension, open squares in crowded localities, and the 
widening of streets and lanes. 

Wk give a prominent place to the letter of Dr. Jelovitz on the Bombay 
plague. As the disease is proving obstinate, it is time to have recourse 
to other than ordinary methods to meet it successfully. Already, there 
IS aery in Bombay for the distant Dr. Yersin and the auti-plague serum 
which he is telegraphed In have discovered. Dr. Jelovitz suggests a 
remedy ready at hand and the c«Ht of which Bombay will not probably 
grudge, teeing how freely it has been expending money not only in 
its own interests but the interests of other cities, finding itself 
shunned by the rest of the world. We do not see any absurdity in 
Dr. Jelovitz’s suggestion. There are diseases in which an even tem- 
perature is prescribed for sick rooms. There are, again, hot bouses. 
Why not then hot buildings ? If the raising of the temperature may 
lead to the raising of the siege by plague, why not take to it ? 

“ Sir,— T he morning papers inform us by telegrams from Bombay of 
the increase in the number of daily cases of bubonic plague. 1 am 
not at all surprised at the increase which will perliapi continue as 
the teraperaiure of the atmosphere falls. This remark, among 
others, 1 made at the last adjourned rneeting of the Bombay Medical 
Union. I remember having given a hint to that effect, knowing 
from my personal experience, afliimed by miny known writers, 
that an epidemic of booooic plague reacli*^ its maximum when the 
temperature of the atmosphere is 55 to 60* F, and diminishes part 
passH with the rise of the temper uure and ultimitely disappears at 
a temperature of from 100 to iio*F., re-appearing, when precautions 
are not taken, as the thermometer falls. The present state of the 
Bombay epidemic verifiei itiy observation in other parts of the 
world. With a shower of rain a few days ago, necessarily reducing 
the temperature, the nuinber of attacks increased and it went down 
with reiction in the air, namely, with wanner atmosphere. This 
theory may be opposed to popular notion, lu^leed, one of the speakers 
at Uie first meeting of the Bombay Medical Union freely gave out 
his' belief that a shower of rain would cause the disease to disappear 
from Botnbay. During the epidem c 111 Turkish Arabia, where f was 
then residing, plague shewed itself at the latter end of February, 
when the thermometer rises from nearly the freesing point, gradually 
increased in virulence and reached its intensity in March and April. 
It began to abate in the latter half of April and disappeared in the 
middle of May, when the thermometer indicates a temperature 
of no to 115T. 

Now the question arises how shall this disease be stamped out from 
Bombay, where the temperature does not exceed 95 to 98* F ? Will i( 
never disappear ? I am afraid not, nnless extraordinary measures are 
resorted tn. The measures taken by the h*alth department of the 
Municipality of the city of Bombay are in themselves not sufficient, and 
the class of people who are usually attacked do not, becante they know 
not how to, help theVxeciitive in their attemptsto drive out the disease, 

1 would suggest artificial heat to be introduced into the infected houses 
and quartets. In the former this can be done by laying down 
and carrying through every room, iron pioes through which hot 
air can be passed,^ thereby increasing the temperature ad libitum. 
This if'to be continued for at least one month or six weeks ; at 
the same time, once every three days the floors of each room are to 
be washed with hot water. It would be better perhaps if the hot water 
were mixed with perchloridt of mercury (x in 5,000) as suggested 
by the Menical Board, for tins city, appointed by the Bengal Gov- 
ernment, My suggestion may appear startling, but to the know- 
ing it is not ridiculous. A trial at any rate cannot do any harm 
until more effective means can be found for stamping out this dire 
disease .whicii has already claimed victims by hundreds. 

Hotel Continental, M. L. JBLOVXTZ, M.D. 

Calcutta, Dec. 5.” 

Today’s telegraphic report from Bombay seems to confirm Dr. Jelo- 
vitz. There is a large increase in the number of attacks and deaths. 
Plague has also spread to other quarters. The Health Department, 
v'e are told, want to try the experiment of r'*moving a portion 
of the tiles from the roofs of houses to let in the sun. 

The Lieutenant Governor will hold a Durbar at Belvedere, at 4-30 P.il., 
on Tuesday, the 8ih December, 1896, ’’for the investiture of certain 
8antlemen on whom Titles have been conferredSby His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Guveriior-Geiieral of India.” “Full Dreis for gentlemen 
antiiledto wear uniform and Morning Dress for others.” Morning 
^raas for Durbars is a recent innovation and is not calculated to pre- 
serve the grandeur and solemnity of the occasion. It is, however, in 
beeping with the indiscriminate bestowal of Indian titles. In the cards 
of •iiivitaMnii issued, wa observe another omission. They give the block 
the seal number but no plan (on the back) of the Durbar HalL 


The gentlemen to be invested are : — 

Mahariija Gobind Lsl Ray, of Rangpur. 

Raja Shashi Shakbareswar Roy Rnhadur, of Tahirpur in Rajshahi, 
Sh (ms-iil-UUma Mauiavi Zulfiqar Ali, of Calcutta. 

KhHiidkh.ir F.izal-I'R.'ibbi Kbaii B ihadur. of Murshidabad. 

Rii R'lm Oklioy Chatteijea Bahadur, of Calcutta. 

R II Sarai Cbimder Das Bahadur, C.I.E., Tibetan Translator to Govt# 
M.iiiUvi Badriiddiii H iidar Khan Bahadur, of Calcutta. 

Rii Hari Bailabb Bose Bahadur, Government Pleader, Cuttack. 

R.ii Anand Chander Sen Bahadur, of Dacca. 

Within a fortnight of Mr. Manomuhan Ghost’s death, his favourite 
niece, Pramild, who had been ailing for months, died. Although not more 
than 24 years of age, yet she had made herself a name as the writer of 
Pramild and Tatini, Her verses wrung admiration from all classes of 
readers. Commencing her literary career at the early age of 13, she had 
early enough, before she was 20, won her fame. A constant contributor 
to the vernacular press, especially to the well-known m igazmes, she 
has left a number of minuscripts which she could not complete on 
account of her continued illness. She was a good specimen of 
a Hindu lady, with an amiable disposition and pleasing address. 
She had the advantage of seeing £ M'lish life in India in the 
house of her late uncle, Mr. Ghose. Mr. Ghose was very anxious for 
her life. He saw her before his last visit to Krishnaghur and when 
himself dying enquired how she was and wanted to see her. In 
his last visit to her, by way of consolation, he impressed on her that^ 
man is mortal, that sooner or later all must die, and that he 
himself was prepared to meet death at any moment. 

Thb gaities at Baroda during the viceregal visit were marred by t 
very painful accident. In the rush of the crowd that had gathered to 
witness the fireworks, 29 persons lost their lives. The subsequent ea- 
lertainments were abandoned and Lord Elgin, while opening the new 
court buildings oil the 30. h November, alluded in feeling terms to 
the catastrophe, thus : — 

“Your Highness,— Before I proceed to carry out your wishes and to 
declare this building open, I desire, with your permission, to take thil 
the la«t public opportunity which I «hall have in thil city to express my 
sympathy with your Highness and with the citisens of Baroda at tho 
sad and untoward accident which was the only blot upon the successful 
proceedings of Siturday. It so happened that I did not pass through 
the gardens in the late evening, and therefore I was unaware of what 
had happened till yesterday morning, but I had passed through tho 
gardens several times earlier in the day, and I had mentioned to your 
Highness and tn others tny wonder not only at the size of the crowd, 
but at the happy and orderly manner in which they were evidently 
enjoying the various entertainments which your Highness’ kindness bad 
provided for them. I am sure it must be a deep grief that one of those 
sudden movements to which large crowds of this kind are notoriously 
liable should have brought about so sad a result, but it is not for me 
now to examine into the causes. I have only to express what I am sure 
must have been the first feeling of everyone when they heard the newi, 
the deep concern and grief which we all feel for the victims tbemselvce 
and for their families and dependants. (Hear, hear.) I know that was 
the feeling which was present to your Highness yourself, because you 
were good enough to pay me a visit niinnst immediately after you re- 
ceived the news ; and I knuw that your first thought was to visit the 
suffereis in the hospital and to make such enquiries as would enable you 
to m ike proper provision for the families of those who, alas, are them- 
selves beyond buoiiu aid. I should have wished to have shared in that 
good work, but as your H>ghness desires to take it upon yourself I have 
only to express my deep sympathy with you and my sense of the kind 
and charitable feelings which have aniinited your heart. (Hear, hear.)” 

The Evening Party, on Monday, at Maharaja Jotendra Mohua 
Tagore’s was the occasion for the second appearance of Mr. Ronald 
Sinediey before a native audience in a native private residence. Mr. 
Smedley is not only a reciter but a bit of au actor as well, but uothinf 
like Birch or Locke R*cliardsou. Tiie first excelled them all. He would, 
in the twinkling of an eye, change his dress to suit the part he recited. 
Locke Richardson, without change of dress, would act many parts in quick 
succession suiting his voice and m inner tn the character assumed. Mr. 
Smedley did the comic parts capitally. In the serious portion of his pro- 
gramme he was not so successful. The recitation of Freedom from 
Nesbit’s Story of a Hungarian Hero was not sufficiently stirring. We 
bad;had better reading of Mark Antony’s speech in Shakespeare’s Juliuf 
Caesar. The B ittle of Waterloo from Byron did not impress us much. 
Hamlet’s soliloquies fell flu. In his anecdotes Mr. Smedley shewed 
his cleverness especially to the disparagement of foreigners, not except- 
ing his own German professor. Dickens' Sergeant Buz Fuz’s addreta 
to the Jury was splendid. Whether he could successfully present to 
his bearers the nameless advocate whom he wanted to caricature 
we cannot say, but he took them, among whom were many lawyerg, 
with him. He concluded with the Trial Scene from the Merchant 
of Venice, which was indeed a treat. He was perhaps more tbea 
ordioarily harsh oa the old Jew. 
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THE CRISIS IN THE CALCUTTA 
CORPORATION. 

Plague on the Municipal Commissioners ! Such is the 
verdict of the head of the Bengal Government on a 
body of men who are preparing to meet the threatened 
danger from Bombay. Hitherto Sir Alexander Mac- 
kenzie had received all representations on the subject 
of plague with caution. He had refused to precipitate 
himself into any ill-considered action in coi^sequence 
of the hysterical shrieks of the Health Officer. No 
sooner he was in Calcutta than he smelt a dead rat 
and grew loudly delirious from the stench of the 
new sewers to be constructed and of which he laid 
the foundation stone on the 26th of November. He 
utilised the occasion by denouncing the Commission- 
ers in no measured terms, for supportii^g of the exe- 
cutive, specially the Heath Officer who has lost the 
confidence of his masters and whom they would like 
to get rid of. He found fault with the constitution 
'of the Municipality, with the members, and with the 
method of their working, and threatened them with 
extinction unless they prove themselves better, that 
is, amenable to the whims of their executive and un- 
fess, above all, they let their Health Officer alone. 

Dr. Simpson has been found to be an alarmist by 
the Medical Board, as he has been found wanting 
by his masters. All the cases reported by him 
have been pronounced to be not of plague. Regarding 
the earlier ones, the Medical Board say 

“Six ctaci oF fever accompanied wrirli iwelling of lymphatic 
glandi have been reported to the Board up to date, and they are 
of opinion that there are at present no grounds for believing any 
of these CO be cases of true bubonic plague'* 

Later on, while making their final deliverance on 
the 1 1 cases reported, they say : — 

“In the cases marked with an asterisk, (numbering 5) the plague 
bacillus is said to have been found in the blooi of the persons attack- 
ed. Three others were found to be cases of simple enlarged glands, 
fever and bronchitis, and intestinal obstruction, respectively. The re- 
sult of the examination of the blood of the two cases in th« Presi- 
dency General Hospital is not known to us. As a full history of all 
these eleven cases is contained in the appendix to this report, it is 
not necessary to recapitulate them here, and a summary of the con- 
clusions drawn from these will, therefore, be sufficient in this place. 

The bacillus is also said to have been idenciheit in the case in 
Raja Raj Bullub Street which terminated fatally. This case was 
first reported by a homoeopathic practitioner to the Health Oflicer of 
Calcutta by post card on the evening of the and November ; it 
was seen by Drs. Cobb and Simpson on the 3rd at 5-30 p.m., 
•nd the man died in their presence at 6-30 th' same evening. They 
reported it ‘as a fatal case of true plague.’ The Board of He.'ilth 
dtd not hear of this case till the following day, after the body had 
been disposed of, and then onlv from private information. An 
interval of nearly 20 hours occurred between the time the case was 
first seen by the homoeopathic practitioner and the time it was 
inspected by Drs. Cobb and Simpson. It is to be regretted that 
Drs. Cobb and Simpson did not call in one of the medical members 

The Indian Association for the Onltivation of Science. 

Lecture oy Bahu R.»un Cuaudra D.itt i, F.C.S., M »ntUy, tb« 7U1 Dec., 
Ill 4-15 P.M. Subject: Cnrbjmic anhydride and Carbonates. 

Lecture by Baou Kam Chandra D itia, F.CS., Tuesday the 8th Dec. 
At 4-15 PM. Subject: Sulphur and Snlpnureupil Hydrogen. 

Lecture by Babu R.ijcndra Nath Chatter jee, M.A., Wednesday, the 
9\h Dec., at 6 P.M. subject: Foice and M-iiion (concluded.) Laws of 
falling bodies — Atwood's Machine. 

Lecture by Bibii R un Chandra D ttta, P.C.S., Tiuirsday, the lOlb 
Dec., at 4-15 P.M. Subject: Oxides and Oxv-ands of Sulphur.. 

Lecture by Dr. D. N. Charterje^, B A., M.B., C.M., Thursday, the loth 
Dec., At 5- 1 5 P M. Subject \ Circulation. 

Lecture by Babu Ram Chandra Oatta, F.C.S., Friday, the llth Dec., 
a* 41$ P.M. Subject \ Oxy-acidi uf Sulphur (concluded.) Bi-sulphide 
cifCrhoii. 

, Lecture by Babu Ram Chandra Oatta, F.C.S., Saturday, the I3th Dec., 
A3 5 P.M. Subject : Phosphorus and us compounds with Hydrogen and 
Oxygen. 

Lecture by Babu Girish Chandra Bose, M.A , F C S., M.R.A,S.,&C.Satur* 
dAFi the lith Dec., ai 4-30P.M. Subject : Histology of Plaiits-*A Cell. 

Lecture by Dr. Nilratan Snkar, M.A., M.D., Saturday, the K 2 th Dec., 
P.M. Subjict ; lliitology— Nerve. 


of the Board, who would have been only too willing to go and see 
‘a true case of plague.’ The omission is the more unfortunate, 
because dnubt had arisen in the public mind regarding the diagnosis 
of the previous cases. Drs. Dys on and Robson-Scott, however, at 
soon as they heard of the case, proceeded to the spot and made 
minute enquiries concerning it, with the result that it was clear 
that other reasons existed for the enlargement of the glands in the 
groin, which was reported to be one of the prominent featurct of 
the case. 

The most noticeable point in the suspicious cases that have 
occurred is the fact that all the patients in whose blood the plague 
germ is said to have been found recovered, with the single exception 
of the case in Raja Raj Bullub Street, and in this case, as already 
stated, the svmptoms noticed can reasonably be ascribed to other 
causes. Another remarkable fact is that none of these six sporadic 
suspicious cases produced any infection either in the neighbourhood 
or even among the people who attended the sick. 

Looking only to the clinical symptoms set forth in the appendix 
to this report, we have no hesitation in expressing our emphatic opi- 
nion that none of these cases including the fatal case of Bipin Behari 
Dutt, can properly be described as a case of bubonic plague. It 
may be inferred, liowevcr, from the reports wiiich have come before 
us, that the diagnosis made by the Health Officer and Dr. Cobb is 
based not so much upon the symptoms of the patients, as upon the 
supposed presence in their blood of a microscopic organism stated 
to be ‘the plague bacillus.’ ” 

They conclude : — 

“ Looking to the evidence as a whole, we have no hesitation in 
expressing our opinion that there is no evidence that any case of 
true bubonic plague has yet occurred in Calcutta ; and that the 
cases which have been reported to ui as plague were so described on 
the strength of an opinion as to the origin andl character of certain 
microscopic organisms which has not been confirmed by the results 
of an independent inquiry conducted by an expert of long experi- 
ence in bacteriological research.” 

This is complete distrust of the Health Officer and 
his ways, as plainly expressed as sober official lan- 
guage can do. But Dr. Simpson sees not the con- 
demnation. He does not feel the sting. He is evi- 
dently more? thick-skinned than people generally are. 
The Board consist of* men that are gentlemen. They 
could not perforin a surgical operation for rousjiig 
Dr. Simpson’s sensibilities. The fact of his sticking 
to his place notwithstanding the displcarorc of his 
masters and his condemnation by the Medical Board, 
carries with it its own tale. He prides himself as an 
expert in the manipulation of the microscope. He is 
now declared to be no bacteriologist and, according 
to the statement of his new as.sistant, he has grossly 
neglected the supervision of an important work of 
his own department. It is a wonder, therefore, how 
he cau sti|l retain his position and a greater wonder 
how he Ms found a supporter in the Lieutenant- 
Governf>f' who falls foul of the Commissioners for 
his lapses. This is only a proof of the utter helpless- 
ness of the Commissioners whom a breath can un- 
make as a breath has made. In fact, they have been 
seriou‘<ly hampered in dealing with their Health Offi- 
jeer. He may very well defy them in the security 
of gubernatorial favour. The Governor, while chas- 
tising the Commissioners for the filthiin^Ss of the 
town, hesitates not to hold out an inducement to 
insubordination in a servant. Mr. James Kimber, 
the late Engineer to the Corporation, had, in the 
same way, been the means of bringing the Commis- 
sioners to grief. I he Cunningham-Commission, pre- 
sided over by Mr. Justice Beverley, has been repeat- 
ed,' in the interest of the Health Officer, in a form 
that will not end as that Commission had ended. 
The present moyement is more systematic and 
thorough and has the ring of an Alexandenne, need- 
less or needful, we do not enquire in the present 

article. j u . 

The pre.sent rdgime in Bengal, as regafds the 

Calcutta Corporation, is that of Sir Ashley Eden and 
Sir Rivers Thompson and not of Sir Richard Templa 
who gave the present constitution. Sir Alexander 
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^ackenzieaccepts Sir Ashley Eden, n-uler whom he 
had acted, as his model in the art of j^oveniment, and. 
fallowing him. has commenced his attack on local 
self-government in Calcutta. Sir Ashliey E leii was of 
opiiiton that local self-government is a sickly plant 


supreme 
servant, and now Dr. 


Its native soil. Then Dr. Payne was 
in the Corporation, though he was only a 
low Dr. Simpson rides over his legiti 
mate masters. Sir Richard Temple was a fool to 
giant the present elective municipality. He was no 
better in other departments of the Bengal Secret iri.it 
His favourites there have, therefore, heeii sent 
away. The Thompson’s raid saved the then Engineer 
of the Corporation, who, afterwards in conjunction 
with the Chairman, turned on his deliverers and 
accomplished strange feats to cover past neglect of 
the drains and sewers. I he Cliairman did not 
throw the Commissioners overhoard hut carrie'l on 
a mighty contest, aided by his friend, the presfiHt 
Cliief Commissioner of Assacn, with the Lieutenant- 
Governor and vindicated the Municipality with a 
vigour of reasoning of which he alone was capable. 

Twelve years after, the Municipality has been 
taken up again for a sharp handling. The town is not 
what it was. Improvements, on a large scale, have 
been made in every direction. It is difficult to identify 
many neighbourhoods. Progress has been steady. The 
municipal income has gone up by leaps and bounds. 
The largest part of that income h is been every year 
devoted to the cause of improvements. Hundreds of 
open drains have been filled up. Dozens of bustees 
have been cleared. Many new roads and streets 
have been opened. The conservancy has been vastly 
improved. Water connections have been extended. 
The value of landed property in the town has iii- 
»creased. Instead of thanking the Commissioners for 
what they have done, they are censured for what 
they have not done. Sir Alexander Mackenzie is an 
experienced administrator. And yet he has shown a 
regrettable lack of experience in thus indulging in a 
diatribe against those who are entitled to his best 
thanks, rime is a factor in every question of im- 
provement. They who ignore this, tnust be regarded 
as ignorant, indeed, of the ways of humanity. Hys- 
terical shrieks inspired by alarm are unmanly and 
unstatesinanlike. Rulers should not act like old 
women. They must take note of what is impossible. 
Sir Alexander M ickenzie, with the cleverest Secre- 
tary at his ellww, and with ten times the present in- 
couie of the* Corporation, will not succeed in miking 
Calcutta a perfect town witiiin even twenty years to 
comp. 

[t is a consolation to think that Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie does not m :<in what h * says — .uch, at 
least, is the interpretation put on his speedi at 
Eiitally by a native daily edited by one of the loudest 
of Commissioners who had loudly complained 
of it. Mr. Risley, Secretary to the Bengal G)v- 
ernment' and President of the Medical Board, 
who is not usually courteous and commurdcative, 
who. while receiving presents from a stranger, 
always forgets to acknowledge them, soecially if the 
stranger happens to be a native, who ignor'.s the 
native without thinking it beneath his dignity to 
apply to the native press for literary commissions, 
been prompt in m iking the bitter pill less 
bitter, if not sweet. Here is his balm. As Secre- 
tary to the Bengal G )vernment he writes to the 
Medical Board of which he is the President : 

** I tm directed to acknowledge the receipt of the letter of the 
Mfidictl Boaid, of jenerday's dice, lubmitting the report of the five 


Siiaitary O.ficcra and the Civil Surgeon of the 24-Pargana8 upon the 
results of the sanitary survey of Calcutta and the added area, made 
under the directions of the Board. The Licuicnant-Goveriivjr 
entirely agrees with the Board, and lias already publicly declared, 
that the state of things disclosea constitutes a standing menace to 
the health of the city, and indicates a lamentable failure on the part 
of those responsible for the town conservancy. The Lieutenant- 
Governor w)nld be glad il the Medical Bo.ird would make a full 
and searching enquiry into the* causes of this failure, and report 
tne result to Gjvcrmnent. His Honour fecli sure that the propriety 
and, indeed, the necessity of such an impartial enquiry will be 
gcnerallv almitred. 'fhe Lieutenant-Governor has complete confi- 
dence that the Corporation, both through its executive and collect- 
ively, will give every assistance to the Board in arriving at a cor- 
rect conclusion, and will face the task of cleansing the town with a 
firm determination to allow nothing to come in the way of this. 

2. The Lieutenant-Governor has himself an entirely open mind on 
the question of responsibility. It is a mistake to suppose that in hii 
Sf^cech at the iniciaiion of the drainage w irks, he intended Co de- 
clare that the executive of the Corporation was blameless in the 
nutter of the sanitary and other shortcomings of the city, and rliat the 
general body of C )in ni-si i iers wis alone to blame. For the state 
of some ilepartments, such as the Wirrant Department, there can be 
little djubt that the executive is largily responsible. It was His 
H'>aoar’s intention to stir up the C nn nissioners to cake vigorous 
action to remedy the ^ross evils brougiit to light by the saniiary 
reports, and to point out various matters which in his judgment 
called for scrutiny and reform, but he carefully refrained from d^id- 
ingtowhom or to what feature in the municipal arrangements the 
blame is to beimouced for particular shortcomings. The Lieutenant- 
Givernor considers ( and said )thar the constitution of the Muni- 
cipality is not in itself calculated to promote the rapid disposal of 
work or to fix responsibility; that there has been at times undue in- 
terference with the executive, which ought, in a city like Calcutta, 
to be strong and well organised ; and that there has been great re* 
missness in working the existing building regulations. Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie believes that his views on these points have been held by 
every Lieutenant-Governor since the Corporation came into exist- 
ence. But the questions before it and the Government at the pre- 
sent time are eminently practical, viz., what itepi ire necessary to 
remedy the existing foul state of the city and to prevent its recur- 
rence. Oi these points the Lieutenant-Governor desires to have 
the advice of the Medical Board before he addrcsiet the 
Corporation. 

3. He understands that the Medical Board have themselves address- 
ed the Corporation regarding the measures detailed in their letter, 
which onglu, in their opinion, to be taken in hand at once. The 
Lieurenant-Governor trusts that the Corporation will respond 
promptly and heartily to the Board’s suggestions, and insist on 
effect being given to them. 

4. The Board should apply to the Corporation direct for copies of 
the regulations on house-connections, and for any other information 
which they may require.** 

Thus Mr. Risley raises his magic wand to calm the 
temp^'.st raised by his chief. His interference seems 
CO have softened to a degree the outraged suscepti- 
bilities of the Commissioners. At any rate, they are 
in no flurry to make their protest. The above is as 
complete a retractation as possible of the censures 
hurled forth on the 26th of November. “ A full and 
searching enquiry into the causes of the failure," it is 
I frankly admitted, has not yet been made. Till such 
i .111 enquiry is completed, there, can be no apportion- 
ment of praise or blame. Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
did not intend to castigate the Commissioners. Poor 
souls ! if they tliouglu so, they were mistaken. He 
w IS only “stirring” them up. It was only a crack 
of the whip and nothing more. If anybody was hurt 
and blood was drawn, he should take it as an unfor- 
tunate accident, for the intention to strike was totally 
absent. 

OUR LONDON TeTTER. 

October 26. 

Wiica the mill ebsed 011 Friday evening, the 23rd iutitnc, I pur- 
posely refrained from even mentioning the extraordinary cisc 
of the Chinese Doctor, S in Yat Sen. That such a case was pos- 
sible in the capit4l of tnc w^rld seemed to be incredible. 1 itn 
ifrnid we will not know the full details until Parliament meeis. 
Oiic thing see n? clear. T ie do':rop belonged to a secret society, 
very much apparently on the lines of the Nihilists in Rtiiiti. 
These Chinime.i wished to overthrow the present dynasty. The 
plot was revealed, no doubt by one of themselves, as almost invarii- 
bly happens, and tixiecii of the comrades of Sun Yat Beu 
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lost their heeds. He mtneged to escepe to Americe, and eventually 
found his way over here. He may be a born conspirator and an 
emiaenc physician, but he must be singularly wanting in that most 
uncommon of all attributes — common sense. The very last place 
he should have gone to was the Chinese Embassy in Portland 
Place. But he appears to have courted persecution, by going 
ostentatiously to the Embassy. When his friend Dr. Canilic ap- 
plied to the Vacation Judge in Chambers for a writ of “habeas 
corpus *’ (what the immortal Sam Wclfer called “ have his carcase ”) 
the judge properly refused to issue the writ, remarking that the 
High Court had no power to interfere with the doings of an Am 
bassador. There was only one resource left, to appeal to 
the Executive Government in the person of Lord Salisbury. 
As soon as he heard of it, he put his foot down and negotiations 
were carried on with Sir Halliday Macartney. This last is a dis- 
tinguished member of our diplomatic service. But in this instance 
ht seems to have lost his head. The matter was no doubt com- 
oUcated by the unfortunate condition of the Chinese Ambassador. 
He went down to Southampton to say adieu to Li-Hung Chang, 
was seized with paralysis, and since then has been lying between life 
and death. Lord Salisbury apparently insisted on the immediate and 
unconditional surrender of Sun Vat Sen, and so he was made free. 

The Royal Academy, as the cable will have informed you, has 
elected Mr. E. J. Poyncer to succeed Sir j. Millais, as President. 
The “ Times” has nothing to say against Mr. Poynter, beyond the 
fact of his being Director of the National Gallc'^y, and asks “ whether 
those duties are not too exacting to be properly performed in con- 
juncAion with the duties of President of the Royal Academy ?** It 
points out only once, more than forty years ago, were both officer 
conjoined in the person of Sir Charles Eastlake. But in 1850 our 
National Gallery was only of second rank. Now “it is comparable 
with the Louvre and with Dresden, and far superior in all 
round*excellence to the Galleries of Vienna, Munich and Berlin.” 

Nov, 6. 

Cri 4 t Britain, We are in all the throes and agonies of the in- 
terminable education question. You will remember it was on this 
question the Government came to such a melancholy fiasco in the 
last session of Parliament. Voluntary Schools versus Board 
Schools, the former representing the Churches of Rome and Eng- 
land, the latter, the Non-conformists, Secularists and all who hold 
aloof from churches in general. Day after day, the “ Times” has 
several columns devoted to the lusty combatants, one whole column 
yesterday being given up to Sir H. Howarth. It is impossible to 
read the trash, even if one had time, and then English Churchmen 
are divided on the question as to State aid or Rate aid. That is, 
shall the assistance be from the State under the supervision of the 
Education Department or shall it be from the local races without 
any supervision at all i The position has been farther complicated 
by the prominent position taken in the controversy by Lord Salis- 
bury's two sons, Viscount Cranborne and Lord Hugh Cecil, who are 
violent opponents of State aid. It is assumed they would not cake 
upon themselves the prominence they have, unless with at least 
the tacit assent of their dlstingnished father. But the “ Times” 
in a leading article yesterday, rebuts this conclusion. The “ Times ” 
wrircs ; 

“It is reasonable to suppose that the opposing schools of thought 
are represented within the Cabinet, which, however, is under a 
necessity to decide upon some course of action, which docs not 
seem to be imperatively felt by outside disputants. Sir. Michael 
Hicks Beach and Lord George Hamilton have indicated very 
clearly the enormous difficultiei which, in their opinion, beset any 
scheme for assisting voluntary schools out of the rates, but they are 
not, of course, to be understood as having in any way fettered the 
discretion of the Cabin;:tasa whole, however certain it may be 
chat they are the spokesmen of a large and influential section. On 
the other hand, the public, always keen to note indications of the 
opinions held by responsible Ministers, must be warned against 
what would be the very natural mistake of supposing chat they have 
gained from communications chat have appeared in our co- 
lumns authentic information concerning the opinions of the 
Prime Minister. Statesmen differ widely in their methods, and 
it must not be inferred from a recent and conspicuous prece- 
dent that the son of a Prime Minister is necessarily his alter 
eg^ or even an authentic exponent of the general drift of his 
policy. It would be particularly unfortunate were the Convocation 
of tl.c two Provinces, who hold their joint meeting to-day, to assume 
that the opinions expressed by Lord Cranborne and Lord Hugh 
Cecil are those of their distinguished father. Both have a marked 
individuality of their own, which would probably have sufficed to 
put all men on their guard against such a mistake, were it not (or 
the precedent just refeired to. But as things stand it may be 
useful to issue a warning which is of general application and by 
DO means confined in its scope to the question now under 
discussion.” 

But yesterday afternoon a conference was held, at the Church 
*House, Westminster, .of members of the Convocation and of the 
Houses of Lavmen when a resolution in favour of Rate aid was 
carfifcd enthusiastically; 


Earl Cranbrook (the famous Gathorne Hardy of the Irish Church 
debate) and Lord Cross earnestly protested in favour of State aid. 
Whereupon the Heir of Hatfield had the bad taste to sneer ac 
“ the old fashioned conservatism of the two previous speakers." 
This young lord appears to be as great a master of “jibes and 
flaunts and sneers” as Mr. Disraeli alleged in the House of Commons 
his father was. But the best joke of the meeting was the Bishop of 
Manchester. His friends had been touting to secure for him the 
See of London. He is evidently terribly chagrined at having been 
passed over, and is determined to give the Government as much 
trouble as possible. It is a pretty seemly quarrel as it stands for 
these Right Reverned Fathers in God ! Personally 1 hope most of 
the Prelates will follow Dr. Moorhoute. The separation of 
Church from the State will then be within “ measurable 
distance.” 

Lord Rosebery's memorable pronouncement at Edinburgh hat 
apparently given a deathblow to the fanatical agitation abouc 
Armenia. But the inevitable H. P. Hughes was determined to 
have the list word. So in his paper the “ Methodist Times” he 
declares Lord Rosebery’s resignation was due neither to Mr. 
Gladstone nor to Sir W. Harcourt, but to the uprising of the 
“Nonconformist conscience,” because of his Lordship having 
refused to abandon the turf! Hughes writes: “Lord Rosebery 
ignored the * non-conformist conscience’ for the sake of a race 
horse, and the whole world sees the result.” The “ Scotsman'* 
replies vigorously : 

“*Lord Rosebery ignored the nonconformist conscience for 
the sake of a race horse, and the whole world sees the result.* 
Was ever more arrant cant and humbug uttered by a minis* 
ter of the Gosgel f Does any sane man believe that ac the time 
of Lord Rosebery’s accession to the Premiership, the noncon- 
formists were not just as well aware of his conection with the turf 
as, say, Mr. Gladstone, who recommended him, and as the majority 
of intelligent people in the country ? Does any one believe that 
if Lord Rosebery had never won a Derby, but had only taken ■ 
secondary place with his horses, a word would have been heard 
from the nonconformist conscience, and those who profess them* 
selves its keepers f But even if we waive these points it is surely 
ridiculous to connect Lord Rosebery's present position with hia 
countenance of horse-racing. The nonconformists would have 
gone on supporting him and voting for him if he had chosen to 
remain Premier. It pleases Mr. Price Hughes to represent Lord 
Rosebery as having * fallen from the great position he occupied 
in the country.' He has not fallen. He has stepped out of bad 
company in which may be included the spokesman of that hypocri- ^ 
tical figment, the nonconformist conscience. As for position, no- 
thing is more certain than that Lord Rosebery has, by his manlike 
stand upon the Armenian question and his refusal to sacrifice na- 
tional issues to party exigencies, gained for himself in all classes, 
favourable or hostile, a reputation for statesmanship, which he 
never ciijoycd.” 

Professor Johnston has, 1 am glad to see, determined to appeal 
to the Privy Council. That a man may be a very learned scholar, 
and yet a most inefficient teacher I know by my own experience, 

[ was a pupil of one of the greatest Greek scholars of his day 
but the most inefficient of Professors, save only to his senior 
class. The dilference between him and Professor Johnston 
lay in this. No rowdy student, Divinity or otherwise, would 
have dared to take any liberty with him. 

To show the difficulty of any earnest mind knowing what to be- 
lieve in these days, [ quote two criticisms on the much vaunted 
“Ian Maclareii ” the Presbyterian Dr. Watson of Liverpool. 

First from the London “ Presbyterian ” “ The Rev, Dr. 
Watson's American Critics.— Dr. Watson's recent book, ‘The 
Mind of the Master,’ is running the gauntlet of tome severe 
comments from Presbyterian critics in America. There is 
quite a scathing review of it in the ‘ Presbyterian and Reformed 
Review’; and the ‘South-Western Presbyterian' conufTents as 
follows: — * Although, in common with his host of readers in tw<s 
hemispheres, we alternately laughed and cried over “ Bonnie Brier 
Bush,” we were quick to discern a subtle poison diffused through 
it, only as a faint cincture, but coming to a stronger solution in 
later tales. In this book there is no concealment, but boldest avowal 
ofbeliefs, which, if he is an honest man, dictste his withdrawal from 
the Presbyterian Church, if in England it still holds to a genuine 
subscription to the Westminster Confession of Faith. It is a pity 
for the permanency of his own reputation, to say the least, that he 
should have been tempted to seize the occasion of a world-wide 
audience to publish his heretical crudities. If he had simply con- 
sulted Cruden he would hot have committed some of the most 
patent blunde rs about the teachings of Christ and His apostles, 
pointed out by his critics. Suffice it to say, he denies the doc- 
trine of the Atonement at understood by the true Church of God 
in the days o( Paul, Augustine, Calvin, the Westminster Assembly, 
the Hodges and Alexanders, and the great body of Christians now 
in the world.” 

Now from the “ British Weekly ” : 

“ No America n paper has published a happier criticism of laa 
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clartn tiiiii the Neto York THbunt» Of his first lecture in thiit city 
writc|i«vs, ‘ It took the form ot a familiar commentary upon his 
stories, and in the course of chat commentary the speaker manil^'sted 
at once a profound knowledge of human nature, a lovely spirit of 
tender human sympathy, a thoroughly noble ideal of conduct, a 
broad mind, a most engaging whimsicality of temperamenr, and a 
complete command of absolute simplicity in his style of expression. 
His humour is playful. He knows the value of the’ right word, and 
he can make that value deeply felt by his way of saying it. His 
innocence of manner is almost demure, and it is irresistibly charm* 
iiig. He spoke extemporaneously, and occasionally with the ca- 
dence which is peculiar to orators of the pulpit ; but since he is a 
clergyman, that peculiarity was to be expected. He read a few 
passages from his writings, and his Scottish prononnciacton was 
perfect music. His voice is remarkably copious, and upon occasion, 
when deeply moved, he would be capable of impressive oratorical 
display ; but in this lecture he consistently preserved, and with 
much dexterity and fine effect, that colloquial manner which always 
seems so easy and which is always so difficult. He had the art to 
begin with mirth and to close with pathos. His success was unequi- 
vocal. The welcome accorded to him by a most intellectual and 
refined audience was scarcely less delightful than his charming 
discourse. If such a speaker can traverse this country and every- 
where meet with success, that fact will be tlie happiest of auguries 
for all that is best in American civilization.' " 

Primacy, Few people believed Lord Salisbury would appoint 
Dr. Temple to the primatial See of Canterbury. All admit his 
intellectual superiority, barring his crazy fad on the liquor question. 
But he is a man more suo. In these days one expects to see in the 
head of the Church of England a man like his two predecessors on 
the episcopal throne. It matters little that he be an Brasttan like 
Archibald Campbell Tait, or a wise opportunist like Dr. Benson. 
But, knowing Lord Salisbury's weakness as belonging to the same 
achool of extreme High Church principles as the illustrious Lord 
of Hawarden, the very last nominee to the chair of St Augustine 
aliould have been Temple. An old friend of the late Cardinal Man- 
ning has come to the front, telling us that the late Cardinal was an 
atheist, like his distingiiislihd brother of Paris, Darbois. Had Lord 
Beaconsfield nominated Dr. Temple to the See of Canterbury, one 
would only have laughed at the droit tracasserie which allowed 

him they call Dizzy "to place at the head of the Church of 
England one who, so far as the public can judge worships more 
the almighty sovereign than an honest belief in the resurrection 
of a risen Lord and Saviour ! We of this generation will not know 
thft wheels within wheels which have led to this nomination. Pos- 
sibly, as Dr Temple is seventy-six years of age, it was felt that look- 
ing forward to the great rejoicings of the zoih of June 1897, it was 
wise and politic to place the Bishop of London on the throne of 
St. Augustine. An income of 15,000 a year with palaces at Lam- 
beth and Croydon, is not to be sneezed at, and had Lord Salisbury 
named Archbishop Magee's old wife of a Bishop, he of Lincoln, 
Dr. King, no one would have been surprised. Lord Salisbury 
might have gone to the lowest level of the other Church party, 
and appointed Dr. Ryle, the Bishop of Liverpool, Either Lincoln 
or Liverpool would have been an anachronism, but not so fatal to 
the Church of England, as nominating a man like Dr. Temple. I 
speak with the greatest respect of the working men of London. 
They know their power. They have seventy votes in the 
House of Commons and what will chose working men 
say oyer their Sunday pipe on this great scandal ? Fifteen 
thousand pounds a year with two palaces, at Lambeth and 
Croydop, appeals'* to their sense of injustice. They say and 
say with perfect truth, Dr. Temple was known thirty years ago as 
one of the seven against the Lord Jesus Christ ! No one condemns 
him for that. He boldly cook sides with the laic illustrious Head 
of Balliol College, Oxford, Dr. jowett, with Baden Powell and 
Rowland Williams. All honour to Dr. Temple for having the 
courage to take such a position. But, as Head of the Church 
of England he Is in a false position. The late illustrious Huxley 
or Tyndall would not have done so much harm as the advance- 
ment of this great intellectual power to a commanding position, 
which, if it means anything at all, implies an avowed belief in 
the resurrection of what, to Christians, is a term of very dear 
devotion, “ our risen Lord." The late Dean Stanley whitllcd 
away all dogmatic truths, save that only. He maintained Christ 
was the risen Lord and he held out the hand of friendship to all 
who were willing to make the same acknowledgment. I may 
be a false prophet, but it docs seem to me, the elevation of Dr. 
Temple is a terrible blow to all our old fashioned (if you like to 
call them so) ideas, pourtrayed in the “ divine song Milton 
of a world lost by sin, the inheritance of paradise to be recovered 
by all who can believe that Jesus Christ was the “risen Lord. 

Here you and I part company. I admire and respect your 
devotion to duty to your countrymen, while 1 mourn for the sake 
of all that is good and true in English society, the primatial ele- 
vation of « man who has no belief beyond his own aggrandisement . 
It is a sad day for the Church of England. And to have had the 
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•tab inflicted by one of its most illustrious sons, Lord Silishiiry, must 
be, to all trutlidoving children, a very terrible judgm.’nt of the 

0 le whom, all alike Hindus, M ihoniedans and Christians worshi|} 
as the coinmon and beneficent Father of us all. 

Great iiicelleccs like Carlyle refused to believe in a risen Saviour 
and Lord. Ocher intellects quite as illiistrions as Carlyle believed 
it at divine truth. In chat marvellous chapter in **Sirtor Resar- 
Carlvle, die son of covenanting parent, tells ut how on the 
higliwav between G itli and E linburgii, he renounced his ancestral 
faith. Allhon>iirto theminwiio h 1 1 diecuiraje to pu dish his 
convietioiis, but no less honour is due to those who accepted 
the Gospel siorv as believed in by St. Paul, one or other but not 
both. David Hume as Archbisliop of Canterbury would not be 

1 greater anachronism as Lvrd Salisbury’s nomination of Dr. 

Temple. 

To place on the throne of St. Augustine a man wlio has deli- 
berately denied hisL>rd and master, would have been worthy of 
Benjamin Disraeli, but utterly un worth v of the great Lord of 
Hatfi:Ll. Your illustrious proconsul Lord Dilhousic once said 
ill the General Assembly of the old Scorch Church before 1843 
split it up into two parts — “ the death knell of the Cnurch ol 
Scotland has been wrung," and had that illustrioni Scotclrnan been 
alive to-day, he would have told Lord Salisbury the **death knell 
of the Church of England had been wrung." 

Will any man of ordinary intelligence believe in a Church 
whose representative head may be placed on a level (possiolv 
lower) with David Hume, John Stuart Mill, and John Morley ? 
But, I must say no more. • 

Grea/ Britain, Tlic Guildhall Banquet. This w-as a very bril- 
liant function, and took place, as usual, on Lord Mayor's Day, the 
9th of November. The Prime Miniiccr made a great speech 
which has satisfied all moderate men. Of course the fanatics will 
be wild. He showed how cordially he is working with France, by 
giving special praise to M. Hanotaux's great speech to which I have 
referred under the head of France. He also gave the MacKinley 
party « ptt on the back, and he referred in terms of studied modera- 
tion to your friend Abdool Hamid. But, every one can read be- 
tween the Unci his days are numbered. The European concert 
seems to imply that M. VambeSry's friend will be asked to quit, 
Turkey still being governed through the Sultanate under the su- 
pervision of the Great Powers. The V’enczucla question coo is 
settled, but of much more importance is the agreement between 
the Governments of Great Britain and the United States to form a 
permanent Board of arbitration for the adjustment of all disputes 
between the two Powers. 

I need not trouble you with Mr. Motley's wordy dissertations 
at Glasgow and at the principal centres of the Montrose burghs 
for w ich he sits in the Eiouie of Commons. The one good thing 
he laid stress on was, that the question for the Radical party ac 
present was not one ol leadership but how to organize the party, and 
bring it into line, to that when a leader is selected he will have 
a band of loyal followers to lead. Lord Kimberly will no doubt 
take Lord Rosebery's place in the Home of L >rds, while Sir William 
Harcoiirt, supported by Mr. Labouchcrc, Sir Charles Dilke and 
the arch obstructive Dalziell, will lead in the C)inmons. In the 
sordid gam: of politics as now played, dirty work is inevirablc 
and no better instrument for such work could Sir William employ 
than the last named. 

The “ British Weekly " gives us this prayer in this week’s issue: 

“O Lord, Thou fillest all things with light and all the creatures 
that Thou hast made will rejoice in the noonday of 'fhy smile. 
Say to those who arc overweighted, overborne with sorrow, trial, 
diffi ulty and pcrplexirv, that there is a day coming when there 
•hall be no more sighing or groa ling or burden-nc.iring, neither 
shall there beany more pain. Whisper to their hearts, ‘Sorrow 
and sighing shall flee away.’ Thou dost all things on a grand 
scale. Thou dost loid the lily and the daisy with dew. Thun 
dost not spare any of Thy love, the prodigality, the abundance, ihj 
overflowing, the overmuchn ess of Thy love. The sunsiiine that 
falls off the little globe w: inhabit fills wi^h morning light worlds 
that lie away. Thou dost give without irapoverislunent, and i( 
thou didst withhold, it w lul d not enrich tliee. The river of G>d 
is full of water, and abundance stands at Thy rightharid like an 
tngcl, representing the fullness and the tenderness of Thy 
compassion.” 

O i perusing it one feels himself on a higher level than that of an 
ordinary secular paper and is disposed to say let m see wliac this de- 
vout Clandius Clear has to sav on general politics, after having 
lifted our soul into the realms of evangelical uth rion. I com * up m 
« fierce Radical attack on Ljrd Salisbury’s Guildhall speech, simplv 
because the Unionist Prime Minister, and all sense of fair play, 
of courtesy, of impartiality is thrown to the winds, .^nd to iho 
winds go the hypocritical prayer and a feeling of nausea and in- 
dignation is generated. And yet this is the stuff the Non-con fnrmisc 
conscience is fed on week by week ! From the same paper I 
gather a Glasgow Professor in the Free Church College i.sarhis. 
favourite work of sneering at old evangelical truth. If there is 
one verse more than another in the Bible chat through the agea 
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htt brought comfort to weary souis, it ii that containing the worcI| 
** come with me all ye that are weary and heavyladen/* The ra* 
tionalist Professor has discovered by a ** scientific study of the 
Gospel of Matthew that the ordinary interpretation put upon the 
words is altogether false and erroneous. It was not meant for a 
general invitation to all the ** weary and heavyladen.** It was 
a soliloquy by Christ to himself, which by arrangement Matthew 
the Publican overheard, and simoly indicated not the ** yearning of 
Jesus to give rest to weary multitudes, but His longing for apt 
disciples.*’ 

And that is the present teaching in the Church of Chalmers, 
Candlish, Cunningham, Duff and Guthrie ! Teaching, no doubt 
highly appreciated by Marcus Dodo in Edinburgh, and George 
Adam Smith in Glasgow, to say nothing of William Miller of 
Madras. 1 beg his pardon, now that he has returned to Madras, 

I must give him his full title of which he is so proud, the Hon. and 
Rev. Dr. Miller. Won’t he astonish the Madrasis when he 
turns up at th:* Governor’s levee in hii moderator’s dress, shoe 
buckles and all I 

The Indian Famine* All who take an interest in Fiidit arc watch- 
ing the development of events. Is it to be a severe famine or only 
scarcity ? 'I'h: best news in connection with it, is the efforts being 
made in Russia to raise subscriptions for the famine stricken. 
What better proof could w: have than this, that as between our- 
selves and Russia ** old things have passed away, alt things have 
become new,” more than justifying Ltfrd Salisbury’s remarkable 
words in his speech at the Guildhall. 

• France* Two important events have to be noted. The masterly 
speech of M. Hklt'otaux on Armenia, and the death of the ex- 
President of the Senate, M. Challemcl Lacour. The latter wait 
very remarkable man to whom Mr. Blowicz in the “Times” has 
endeavoured to do justice. He was one of the “ Immortals,” a life 
Senator and had been Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Am^ttador 
here. 

Mr. Hanotaux’s speech in the Chamber on the Armenian ques- 
tion was worthy of him, calm, clear and statesmanlike, no attempt 
to rival Mr. Gladstone’s vocabulary of abuse. 1 have never seen 
any answer to the question What did Mr. Gladstone do during his 
l ist two tetiurei of the premiership to give effect to his extraordi- 
nary views of how CO seicle the Turkish question. When his zeal 
carried him away in the Bulgarian agitation, he was in opposition 
' as now in dealing with the question of Armenia. It is like his 
famous bribe, when he suddenly dissolved Parliament in 1874 to 
zbolish the Income-Tax. When he got back to ofHce, nothing 
more was heard of the abolition of the Income Tax. M. Htno- 
tHux is a statesman, one of the first in Europe. The Lord of 
Hawarden is merely a domestic politician. The marriage of 
TbeDukeefOrieam must be noted, on account of a foolish inci- 
dent. A few ultra royalist ladies travelled from Paris to Vienna to 
present the bride wicli a crown of diamon ls faced with a fleur de 
itty which she wore at the wedding. A foolish story got abroad 
chat when thanking the ladies for their gift, she made the 
statement that she prayc«l Providence tiiat the crown might 
descend on the head of the Duke, and that in such an event 
she would be ready to second him with all her strength. The 
story bore its own contradiction, as the strict etiquette of the 
Austrian Court would have prevented such a tracasserie^ unless 
in lecd the speech had been made with the Emperor’s sanction. 
That would have meant a rupture between France and Austria. 

H iwcvcr, an olfi -ial denial was at once forthcorai tg, and so 
the incident ended. 

On the day of the wedding at Vienna, a service was held at 
the Madeleime in Paris attended by all the Bourbon aristocraev, 
an l an. effort was made to rouse public feeling by disseminating 
B )urboii literature. Remarking on these incidents, the “Times” 
writes: “ Monarchy in France is hopelessly handicapped by the 
long break in its tra<iitions. The Republic alone has governed France 
for more than a quarter of a century, a period long enough to 
eradicate the sentiments and principles towliich monarchy makes its 
appeal... Proha dy it is not too mucli to say that the old monarchy is 
about the last rival that the Republic has to fear...Tf Republican 
institutions arc ever overturned it will be by a dictator born of 
the Republic, a man of modern type, wielding modern forces, 
appealing to modern instincts and possessed in a high degree of 
the qiiilitiei that dazzle the modern democrat. Should society 
want a .naviour it will find him in some demagogue of larger brain 
and mure virile force than his fellows. He will be modern of the 
moderns, and will employ the men, the materials, and the organisa- 
tion of the Republic to construct his new system.” 

Cyprus* On the 6th instant some gobemouches spread a rumour 
that Lord Salisbury had determined to abandon Cyprus. The fol 
lowing morning an official contradiction appeared. It is a favourite 
weapon with the fanatics to urge that the convention ol 1878 must 
b'e abroj^accd. But at Lord Rosebery pertinently asked in his 
famous speech, To whom arc we to surrender it ? 

I am not going to discuss the question of the modus eperandi hy 
which we obtained possession of the island. Mr. Morley promises 
' ui tome daiiffy debates on it when Parliament mceti. 1 taw a 


singular statement in a paper the other day which I have been 
unable to verify, that the idea was present to the fertile brairs 
of the youug Disraeli, when he wrote Tancred. Be chat as it 
may, [ have never been able to follow the line of those who 
assert that hii diplomatic action in 1878 was unworthy of an 
EngUsli statesman. On the contrary, it seems to me to be only 
another proof of hit extraordinary genius. He was combating 
Russia. The agreement with Turkey, was, Great Britain was to 
hold Cyprus until such time as Russia restored Batoum, Kars and 
Erzeroum, to Turkey, England paying to Turkey ^^9^,440, as quit 
rent. Now who benefits most by the financial arrangement ? 
Why, England pays one half of it to the French bondholders of 
the 1 8^4 Turkish loan. Obviously then the first to lose by tearing up 
the convention would be the French bondholders. And then cornea 
the question what has England done for Cyprus ? Why, as, wher- 
ever she goes, she has been a civilizing Power, and the Cypriotes 
are thoroughly happy and contented under the benign rule of our 
gracious and beloved Queen. Before parting for the present with 
the subject, I may give you a squib written years ago when the late 
W. H. Smith, at First Lord of the Admiralty, and the present Lord 
Derby, then Lord Stanley, as Secretary for War, paid the island an 
official visit in a man-of-war. It will have all the more interest to 
you that it was written, I believe, by an eminent officer of the 
Indian Treasury, long since dead. The lines are 

The Cypriotes received them with wildest huzzas: 

The one they thought Neptune, t’other Mars, 

They raised a brass statue to Stanley forthwith 
And ran up a bookstall for W. H. Smith. 


NEEDLESS ALARM. 

Whether the suffering which people undergo from disease is more 
physical than meiiiai is a point not easy to decide. It depends largely 
on the natuieofthe disease, and the make-up of the individual. Ex- 
perience seems to show, however, that in one prevailing disease— indi- 
gestion or dyspepsia, the two kinds of suffering are very evenly divided, 
and both very great, the mental disti ess being chiefly due to the illu- 
sions and deceptions which attend it. For example, though dyspepsia 
is solely an affection of the digestive organs, it fiAB power to set up 
disorders in others which always alarm the sufferer, and often perplex 
his medical advisers. These symptoms or sequences may relate to the 
head, the heart, the sight, the hearing, the lungs, or to other organs 
or fiiiictiQin. T ike an illustration or two, 

“ In the spring of 1891,” says Mr. Edward Tatham, ** 1 fell into a 
low, weak state of heaitii. I had a foul taste in the inomb, an^ was 
constantly spitting up .i thicic phlegm. My appetite was poor and after 
eating 1 had fulness and pain at the chest-— the latter seemed to he 
pnffed or swollen. Wnat made me most anxious was my breaef^n/yf 
wiiicn came to he so difficult and short that at tunes I could only eaten 
my breath by an effort. 1 was led to fancy that something must ail my 
lungs, especially as so great a quantity of mucus gathered in my throat 
and mouth. It was usually worse at night, and I got very little sleep 
on account of it ; sometimes none at all. In a morning I would be 
quite worn out. 

“As time went on 1 became very weak, and was much pul to it to 
getnoout. 1 took ail kinds of medicines and got no proper relief from 
anything. In February, 1893, Mr. William Beardsley, grocer, Cntman- 
hay, told me how he h id been cured of a like trouble by Mother SeigeFs 
Cuiative Syup. Acting on his advice 1 got a bottle of this medicine 
from Mr. Platt’s Drug Stores, Awsworth Road, and after tailing it 
felt quite another man. My was easier, and my food agreed 

witii me. 1 cntittnued using the Syrup, and got stronger and better 
every d ly. When 1 h id taken four bottles I was as well as ever^ being 
free from all pain 01 discomfort. My wife, who has suffered for years 
from liver cosnplaint^ has taken the Syrup with the same good results 
as 111 my own case. You a>e at liberty to make any use you^like of 
this statement. (Sign-td) £i.vard Tatham, Taibam’s Laut, Cotman- 
hay Riad, llkesto 1, Derbyshire, March Zl^t, 1895.” 

“Ill October, 1888,” wiites another, “ 1 beg«n to feel weak, heavy, 
and tired. My appetite wis poor, and after eating I bad distress at the 
stomach, together m\K\\ shortness of breathy nod a good deal of pain 
across the chest. Sometimes 1 would be taken with sudden ditsinest* 
as thoiign 1 must fall to the ground. Cold, clammy sweats used to 
break out all over me and 1 trembled from head to foot. ^Finally, 1 got 
so weak 1 could scarcely walk to my work. Indeed, I^ilad occasional- 
ly to leave my work ; 1 have been away as long as a month at a time. 
In this way I suffered for about two years. 

“Ill August, 1890, Mr. Thompson, the grocer in Church Street, . urged' 
me to try Moiuei Seigei'i Syrup. After taking only one bottle I felt fawtter. 
My food agreed with me and I was iirunger. Continuing with this 
medicine, giadu.illy all pain left me, and 1 completely recovered my 
health. Since then I have kept the Syrup in the house for use in time 
of need. You are free to publish this statement. (Signed) William 
Miilender, 71, Robinson’s Buildings, Newhill, WaUi, near Sheffield, 
October nth, 1895.” 

Cases of supposed disease of the heart, of the nervous system, of the 
kidneys, Jbc., constantly prove to be, not organic afibctioui of those 
parts at .ill, but merely local or functional disturbances caused by the 
toxic or poisonous principles thrown into the blood by the decumpoei- 
tinn or fermentation of food in the stomach ; otherwise, by dyspepsia 
or indigestion. But until they are discovered to be so they ,arh mis- 
takenly treated ; and serions, < often fatal, results, follow,. (Ttdil pro- 
nounced and iiodeniahic symptoms of urgauic mis^ltf show thamselves 
(ivnich is nut the case once in a hundred times) you may lake it for 
graiifed that your aiiineiit is some form of dyspepsia, easily curable by 
Mother Seigei’s Syrup, as demonstrated by the two instancil cited 
above 
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ART SECRETARY’S OFFICE. 

NOTIFICATION. 


Simla, the 22iid S**pieinljer, 1896. 

No. 95 10- M.— Hit Exrelleiiryr the Vici^rny 
^iid Governor General will hold a Le\de at 
Government Home, Calcutta, on TliursUny, 
the lytli December 1896, at 9-30 P.M. 

All Civil, Naval, and Military Officers, 
Members of the Consular body, gentlemen 
whose names are borne on the Government 
House List, or who have already been pre- 
sented at the Court of St. James, and Native 
Officers nf the Native Regiments of the Garri- 
son are invited to attend. 

Gentlemen who propose to attend the Levde 
are requested 10 send their cards to the Aioe- 
de-Camp in Waiting not later than Saturday, 
the 5th December afUr which dutt no 

cards will b 6 received^ and to bring with them 
to the Levde two cards with their names clear- 
ly written on them—oiie to be given on enter- 
ing Government House, and the other to the 
Aide-de-Camp in Waiting at the lime of pre- 
sentation. 

Gentlemen who propose lo piesent others 
must send in in Wfi/inK hrr approval the names 
of such gentlemen to the Aide-de-Camp in 
Waiiiiuf, not later than Saturday, the 5111 
December, when, if they are approved, ptesen- 
lation cards will be forwarded. 

Gentlemen who present others must them- 
selves attend the Levde. 

Gentlemen wearing uniform will appear in 
full dress. 

Gentlemen not entitled to wear uniform will 
appear in evening dre^s. 

Clergymen being University Graduates and 
other gentlemen entitled to wear rones or 
gowns on account of judicial or academical 
office 01 status should appear in such robes or 
gowns. 

The carriages of Gentlemen (except ^nch as 
have the Private E'Uide) attending the Levee 
will enter by the North-East Gate, set down 
under the Grand Staitcase, and pass out by 
the North-West Gate. 


By Command, 

^ A. DURAND, Colonel, 

Military Secretary to the Viceroy. 

MILITARY SEORETARTS OFFICE. 

NOTIFICATION. 

Simla, the 23rd September, 1896. 

No. 9532-M. — Their Excellencies the Vice- 
roy and the Countess of Elgin will hold a 
Drawing Room .at Government House, Cal- 
ciifta, on Saturday, the 191I1 December 1896, 
at 9.30 P.M. 

Ladies whose n.'imes are borne on the Gov- 
ernment House Li.st, or who have already 
been presented at the Court 0/ S?. James pro- 
posing to attend the Drawing Room are re- 
oiiested to send their cards to the Aide-de- 
Camp in Wailing not later than Wednesday, 
the Decembel' 1896, after which date no 
catiiswillbe received, and to bring with them 
10 the Drawing Room two caids with their 
names clearly written on them — one to he 
given on entering Government House, and the 
other to the Aide-de-Camp in Waiting at the 
time of presentation. 

Ladies who propose to present others must 
send in in writing for approval the names of 
such ladies to the Aide-de-Camp in Waiting, 
not later than Wednesday, the 9ih December, 
when, if they are approved, presentation cards 
will be forwarded. 

Ladies who present others must themselves 
attend the Drawing Room. 

Ladies ' attending the Drawing Room will 
appear in full dress, but peed not wear trams 
or feathers. 

Only Gentlemen having the Private Enitde 
themselves, mid accompanying Ladies to the 
Private Eutrde will be admitted to the Throne 
Room. 

Gentlemen accompanying Lariies by the 
Public Entide will leave them at the Entrance 
to the kastern Gallery and rejoin them in the 
Ball Room. 

The carriages of those who have the Private 
Eniide will enter by the S 'lUh-VVest G-ne, and 
set down at the South Eiitraoce of Govern- 
ment House. 


AH otner carriages will enter bv the Norlh- 
E ist Giie, set down under ibe G»'ancl Stairs, 
and pass out by the North-West Gate. 


By Command, 

A. DURAND, Colonel, 
Military Secretary to the Viceroy. 



NOTICE. 


List of unclaimed Packap^es lying in 
the Custom House Wharf, 


Vessels. 

Marks 8 c 

Nos. 

Description of 
Packages. 

S. S. 



“ Bcng.^!” 

C. Thomson 

1 Chair 

11 

S. C. F. 
Oflenham 

f n 

n 

Nil 

5 0 

“ Nevnsa” 

M A 

2 Casks Cocoa- 
mu Oil 

“ Niidii” 

M R 

t B a g R a p e 
Seeds 

“ Lindula” 

C A 

i Bag Dammar 

“ Bhatidara” 

K P A M 

I Cask Cocoanut 
Oil 

“ Nubia” 

E. Leslie 

I Chair 

ti 

Venn 

^ H 

0 

A. Hill 

I Broken Case 

“ Chelydra” 

Green Maik 

2 Bdls. Rattans 

“ Nubia" 

L. Taylor 

Z Chairs 

“ Obra” 

White Maik 

2 Bdls Rattans 

“ Sciudia” 

L. Rue 

2 Chairs 

0 

.Nil 

I Chair 

»> 

G M D 

2 Cliairs 

“ Kuisaiig" 

K L B 

I Bag Betelmits 

" Chelyflra" 

B V 

r Parcel Flour 

» .Simla" 

Colonel 

Baker 

2 Chairs 

0 

Nil 

L 

“ Purnea” 

S B in L) i a 



Mood 417 46 

30 Cases Whisky 

“ Chybnssa” 

G&Cf».. ami 


5 ? 559 - 6 i, 
55563 - 70 , 
55573 78. 
55581-86, 
55588-89. 
55592 95, 
55597 606, 

ami 

55608 

40 „ „ 

n 

0 0 & 6-7. 

10, t6, 20, 27 

6 Casks „ 

“ Eridan” 

G 0 & I • 4 ’ 5 • 
8 9,12-15, 17- 
18,21-26, 28 
30, and t w 0 
•iiiinbers de- 
faced 

22 Casks Claret 

0 

G C & 1-56 

56 Cases „ 

“ Kutsang” 

P Nil 

1 Basket Earthen 
ware 

“ Chusan” 

A. S. Thom- 
son 

I Chair 

n 

Nil 

I .» 

0 

0 

3 Chairs 

‘ Sni Sang” 

M M 

I Bag Betelmits 

“ Purnea" 

C C 

4 ty 0 

“ Goorkha* 

Nil 

1 Revolver 

“ Pentakuta” 

«• 

I Pkt. Cartridges 


Tiie abuve will be sold if not cleared on or 
before the 31st December 1896. 


E. N. Baker, 
Offg. Collector of Customs. 
Calcutta Custom House, 

The 28ih November 1896. 


I THE AUTHENTIC WEBSTER. 

Revised, Enlarged, and Reset in New Pype — 

WEBSTER’S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY. 

2,1 iS pages, 3,5000 Illnstraiions, cloth, 

td. ; half-calf, ^2-2.r.; half-Russia, ; In 

Two Vols. cloth, fi 14?. 

GEORGE BELL & SONS. 
London and Bombay, 

j 4 nd all Booksellers. 
“THE NEW WEBSTER. 

In these days of hurried and snpvrfirial work 
it is pleasant to he ir of a bonk on which 00^ 
hundred workers have been steadily and qniei- 
ly at work for a period of ten years, and whirli 
they have been able to bring lo so sansfacioty 
a riMicliisioii as IVebster's International Dic- 
tionary, * In naming the new ediiinn thus,’ 
the publishers say, ‘ we recognise that the lan- 
gyage of the nioiher-coiiiitty now encircles ili^i 
globe ; that the literature of each of its branch- 
es is the common possession of all ; that not 
only through the literary, but also tlnotigh tlfb 
popular, speech of all these peoples there runs 
a unity of structure, a conunnii vocabulary, ami 
a substantial identity of the entire language, 
compared with which local variations are but 
trifling. Any complete dictionary of this lan- 
guagemust be so comprebensive in its scope, 
and lit the same lime so true to those canons 
of the best -usage which are everywhere ac- 
knowledged, that it shall be serviceable to the 
inhabitants of Great Britain, of the Uniierl 
Stares, of Canada, of Australia, and to the 
English-speaking population of India and of 
Africa, The Londoner, reading a sioiy of 
Bret Harle, will tiirn to such a dictionary for 
the slang of a Californian tniiinig-camp, and 
the Melbourne merchant will consult it for the 
usage of the New York Stock Exchange. Be- 
yond any other modern or ancient tongue, 
the English it corning to be a world-speech. 
The extension over the earth of the race-ele- 
ments that use it as their rnoiiier-tongue, and 
the strengthening bond of unity among alt 
English-speaking p#*oples, are among the most 
significant and beneficent facts of the age. It 

is ill recognition of this, and of the wide use 
of Webster's Dictionary ns an authority in 
Great Biiiain and its clepemlen: ie«, as well as 
in the United Slates, that the present ediiioii 
IS distiociivcly called * Tlie International.’ 
The change of title thus explained and jnsiifi- 
e<l, it remains to ascertain what changes amt 
improvements have been made in the diction- 
ary. It is evident at a first glance that its 
bmk has been materially increased. The 
pages are longer, and there are many more of 
them llun III the earlier editions. F'nrther in- 
spection shows that the defiiiitioiif have been 
made much fuller wherever the importance or 
many-sidedness of a word dem.inds such ex- 
pansion. The old principle nf compacioesH 
has not been abamlcmrd. The dictionary is 
not an encyclopaedia. It is still what it always 
was specially ad.ipied to the use of busy people, 
and people whose time is valuable.” 


a T INSEKI) COMPOUND," Trade Mark 
^ nf KAY’S COMPOUND ESSENCE 
OF LINSEED. 

T INSKED COMF*OUND,”n deninicent 
^ expectorant for Coughs, Colds, and 
Chesr Complaints, 


. k t illgCS- 

^ live, coneciive, and agteeably aperient 

TRAY'S CUE CEMENT.-Tip/ Billiard 

Cues firmly. “Your Cement is the best 
I have ever used.'— JOHN Robkuts rChaiii- 

pioo), 1 866 . 

LI NX.— New white inorganic Cement, al- 
must hydraulic, for Pottery, Porcelain. 
5 cc, 


^OAGULINE.— Tiansparent Cernenr, for 
^ all broken articles. Mami'actory, Stock- 
port, England. 

/-CHESHIRE BIRD LIME.-For Mosq„i. 
^ toes and noxmns insects. In (in boxes. 
To spread on paper, twigs, twine. KaY BkO- 
XHLBi), Ltd., Siuckport, England, 
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Published on the i6th September ^ i8gj 


BBEOHAM’S 


Cisli Rs. 
\ P. P. R. 


Price : 

5. Pi)Siaj»e, &c. Ans. 4. 
5 Aiiiihs 6. Ciedit Rs. 6. 


Per 


A?f INDIAN JODRNAI-IST : 

Life, LjttJFA aal Oarraspandeace 

OF 

Or. SilMBIIJ C ItDOKSRJEe:, 

late E iitor of “ Reis and Rayyet,' 

BY 

F. H. SRRINE, I.C.S., 

(Cfill^ctor of Ciislo'ns, Caicutta, now Offg. 
Cuininissioiier, Chittagong Division.) 

Orders to he made to the R'lsiiiess M.iiiag- 
e», “An Indian Journalist/’ at the Bee 
P -ss, I, Uckoor Duit’s Lane, Wellington 
St eel, C ilcuUa. 


[Don’t 

Be Blind. 

/ Don’t reftuo to believe In • tblnf, lUl 1 
i you’ve tried It. Tboueendt of people, 
Suffer the Indeicrlheble tortures ofl 
\ RHKVIiTUH b«5auM they have never, 
7 beard of 

Little’s 

Oriental Balm 

tor became they are blind to thdrownj 
Mntereet and refme to try It 
t meet marvelom pain killer and relie vm( 
’rheumatic achee almoet Initantly. It] 
\ Boothee the nervee, alla^ Inflammation i 
*of the fleeh and quickly penetratee to 
\ the bonee ihemeelvee. Ijere le no rea- ^ 
’eon why any one ibnuld euirer witi 
I Flbenmatlsm if they have Re. I to ( 
' for a bottle of thle unfaillnic remedy. 

iHoId b- ’ tst. ( 

, SMITH STANISTEEET 
00., CALCUTTA. 


Sir George Chesney Memorial 
Committee. 

CHAIRMAN : 

General Sir Henry W. Norman. 

Siih>( ninions aviII i»e ircnved, in by 

M-ssrs. King, King & C'v, Bombay; Messrs. 
K'og, H HuilioM & Co, C-ilcftta ; .'tnd by the 
A'liance B ink, Sonia, and its branches at 
Cdrntta, Cawnptirn, Agra, Ajmere, D njeeiing, 
Lahore, Morrcf, Miissoorie. Rawal Hindi and 
Uinballa. Snhsrnunons are limited to a 
inixitnuni of R^. 32 m India. 

By order of the Committee, 

T. Deane, Col.^ 
Huny. Secy. 

Simla, i8th July, 1896. 

GENUINE IIOMIEOPATHY. 
A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Ray Chaudhuri, L M. S. 

Homoeofiitlhic Practitioner^ 

May be consulted by letter or personally 
daily at his residence, 24, Mirzapore Lane, 
near Creek Row, Calcutta. 



The further supply of the above 
having been sold off much more 
rapidly than was anticipated, we are 
again out of stock, and as the next 
.shipment will not arrive till the end 
of November, we would ask intend- 
ing purchasers to register their names, 
and to hold their souls in patience : 
that the Music is well worth waiting 
for is proved by the fact that the sales 
to date exceed a thousand complete 
Portfolios. 

APPLY TO 

0, ATHERTON & CO., 

3 , New China Bazar-street, 

CALCUTTA. 

Sa/e Wholesale Agents for 

INDIA, BURMA, & CEYLON. 

FOR 

BEECHAM’S PILLS. 

N.B. — Single volumes are no longer 
obtainable. 


“IMPROVED UNDAUNTED" 
WATOH. Rs. 7. 

Gaaraateed three Years. 

Strong, accurHie, pretty, siiiaII, open-f;iced, 
nickel silvern, keyless, short winding, p iienr, 

“NEW STYLE IMPROVED UNDAUNT- 

ED ” wHich, with hand setting mechanism, 
secondhand, for Doctors, ornamental bold 
dial, for Rs. 7 V. P. P. with an extra glass, 
spring, pretty box and full three years’ 
guarantee. Warranted to stand the rough- 
est use. Runs more than 28 hours with 
one winding. Will last a life time. Easily re- 
pairable. Others sell at double our rates. One 
watch free for the pin chase of 8 at a time. 
Mr. Jno. Dickson of Haputal Rulway, from 
Ceylon says It keeps solendid time and 
never stopped although it sustained hard 
knocks and jerks, x Dr. H. Moore of Royal 
Artillery from Poonamallee says I sold it 
for Rs. 16. X Pte. W. Hopkins of Sussex Regt. 
from Dumdum says : — 1 have sold it for 
Rs. 20. X Mr. T. B. Scott of Patna Opium De- 
partment says The watch you sent me some 
seven years ago is still keeping very good time. 

Jewelled Bing Re. 1-8-0. Real 
Silver Watch Rs. 13. Real 
Solid Gold Watoh Rs. 24. 

Pretty electro cased gold ciiam Re. i-8*o. 
Fashionable electro cased Gold Ring set 
with scientific diamonds, Rubies, Emeralds, 
at Re. 1-8-0. Mr. G. Smith, Sill Inspector 
from Sanikulia, says : “ A German valued 
the diamond ring at Rs. «;o and ruby at 
Rs. 30.” Key winding, Government stamp- 
ed, solid silver hunting case, Royal watch 
with extras and full three years’ guarantee, 
for RS. 13 . Pte. G. Hawkes of 2nd Yoik Light 
Infantry from Pnrandhar says ; — For the first 
one 1 got Rs. 25 ; the second one I sold to a 
Sergeant for Rs. 28. x Pic. H. C. Bishop of L. 
F. L. Regt. from Kamptee says:— A Corporal 
offered Rs. 30 for the very same watch. Gentle- 
men's open faced, keyless real solid f^old watch 
Rs. 30 ; ladies’ Rs. 24 ; both with extras and 
guaranteed for 3 years. Mmd ihey are gnran- 
tced to be of real solid gold. No agents kept, 
all goods sent only by us from Bombay 
per V, P. P. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 


S. DASSEX & CO.. 

Manufacturers, Importers, Repairers and 
Tuners of ail sorts of Harmoniums, Organs and 
Pianos, &c., 30,' Colootollah Street, Calcutta, 
import iiiatcnaU direct from England and 
guarantee the best woiknianship and finish; 
are the express inanufaciurers of 
Saraswati Flute : 

Box Harmoniums 3 octaves 3 slops, i set of 
reed, Rs. 35 ; 3 octaves, best qualiiy, Rs. 40; 
3 octaves 4 stops, 2 sets of reed, Rs. 75. 

Organs, Folding Harmoniums, Table Har- 
moniums, &c., always ready for sale; orders 
executed promptly. 


Drawing, a means or Education 

BY 

E. C. DOZEY, Art Teacher, 
Doveton Collepfe^ Calcutta. 


350 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Part I— Freehand. 

Royal 8vo. Cloth, Rs. 3. ^oer Covers, Rs. 2 E. 
Favourably reviei^ by the Press 
throughout India. 

A Copy of the Reviews obtainable from the 
Author, 107, Cossipore Road. 

Novelty in Ayurvedic Medicine. 
AYURVHDIO PHARMAOI. 

36, Lovver Ciiitpore Road, Fouzdari 
Balaknana, Calcutta. 

Kaviraj Nagendra Nath Sen, Physician. 

Surgeon, Accouclieur, practises the Ayurvedic 
system of medicine, after having obtainted a 
diploma at the final examination of one of 
the Government medical Institutions of the 
country. 

SPECIFICS 

for all ordinary diseases, like Fever, Cough, As- 
thma, Pntliisis, Diabetes, dec., including dis- 
eases brought on by irregularities of kinds. 
Catalogues, containing full accounts of diseas- 
es and remedies, are transmitted on applica- 
tion. Presciiptions, with or without medicines, 
sent to every part of India and Ceylon, 
Cape Colony, and the British Isles, on receipt 
(by post) of full accounts of diseases. 

Thousands of unsolicited Testimonials from 
every quarter. 


CATARRH, 

Hay Ferer, Catarrhal Deafhess. 

A NEW HOME TREATMENT. 

Cuflferers are not generally aware that these 

diseases are contagious, or that they are 
due to the presence of living parasites in the 
lining membrane of the nose and eustachran 
tubes. Microscopic research, however, has 
proved this to be a fact, and the result is that 
a simple remedy has been formulated whereby 
these distressing diseases are rapidly and p8V« 
manently cured by a few simple applications 
made at home by the patient once in two 
weeks. A pamphlet explaining this new treat- 
ment IS sent on receipt of 2jid stamp by A 
Hutton Dixon, 43 A 45 East Bloor St. 
TORON rO, Canada. 

Scientific American. 


REIS & RAYYET 


(PRINCE AND PEASANT) 

WEEKLY(ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 

AND 


Review of Politics, Literature^ and Society 

RATES OF BUB30RIPTI0N. 

If paid in advance, 

Yearly ... ... ... Ks. 12 

Half-yearly ... ... •» 7 

(Quarterly ... ... ... ;i 4 

Montniy ... ... ... Re. i-8 

Single or samole Copy ... Ans. o-l 

If not paid in advance, 

Yearly ... ... rC' Rs. 18 

Half-yearly... ... ... ti 

Quarterly ... ••• II b.Q 

Monthly ... ... ... «» 

Single or sample Copy ... Ans. o-i2 

No additional charge for postage or peon. 

BATES OF ADVERTISEMENT. 


Advertisements (three columns to the page 
and 102 lines or 12 inches to the column) are 
charged by the space taken up, at the rate of 
4 annas a line or Rs. 2*2 an inch each inser- 
tion. The lowest cnarge for any advertisement 
is Rs. 2, except Domestic Occurrences, the 
lowest charge for which is Rs. 5, 

Business Communications (post paid) to 
be directed to “ Tne Manager,” and Literary 
Communications and books and pamphlets 
(carriage paid) to The “Editor” of Reis 
& Rayyct.” 

Office: /, Uckoor Duffs Lam^ Wtllingtcn 
Street Calcutta. 


Printed nnd fublishtd bj PaSHU Pati Ghosb, at THE BEE PRESS, No. t, 


Uekotr Dutfs Lane, WtlliHgtoH Street, CaUeetta. 


DROIT ET AVANT 
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PEASANT) 

VVEEKLV NEWSPAPER 



REVIEW 


OF POLITICS 


AND 

LITERATURE AND SOCIETY 


VOL. XV. CALCUTTA, SATURDAY. DECEMBER 12, 1896. whole no. 253 . 


THE DUKKERIPEN OF THE STARS. 

[The Tnrnn Rye, on the night of his return to the encampment of 
Boswells in Gypsy Dell, lingers before calling for the ferry-boat upon 
the tongue of land called Porto Bello, and looks down the river, where 
the stars are brilliantly reflected. Rhona, who has secretly come to 
meet him, appears on the opposite bank, but does not perceive him 
owing to the shadowing trees under which he stands.] 

TH8 TARNO RYE. 

I. 

What sees she in the river as it flows ? 

Does she recall that summer night when we 
Rowed here beneath the stars— the night when she. 
Unconscious, then, of that within my breast 
Which held me mute, murmured in loving jest, 

“ Our Tarno Rye, he’s dreamin’ while he rows ” ? 

Or is she gazing at the stars that shine 
Mirror’d within the stream to read their sign— 

The dukkeripen^ of good or evil made 
By their reflections mingled with the shade 

* Yon pollard willow throws? 

II. 

That night I murmur’d, “ Life's one joy is this, 

To love, to taste the soul’s divine delight 
Of loving some most lovely soul or sight— 

To worship still, though never an answering sign 
Should come from Love asleep within the shrine,” 

That night I said, “ I ask no more of bliii 
Than— while beneath the boat the wavelets heavc^ 

To touch the gauds upon a Gypsy’s sleeve, 

To see her bright nails glisten on her fingers. 

To see her throat on which the starlight lingers. 

Her mouth 1 dare not kiss.” 

^ III. 

"But that same night Love wrote around the prow 
" In stars I Her trembling body turned to me 
111 joyful fear of joy, and I could see, 

Pictured in frigliiened eyes, the blissful things 
A girl** pur® ioul can see when Love’s young wings, 

Fragrant o^ heaven and earth, fan first the brow, 

# ♦ * 

[Rhona gives a sudden start and looks round.] 

What means that start ? Why stands she there 10 listen ? 

I see her eyes that in the starlight glisten— 

Her.eyes^but not the thing of dread they see : 

She’s feeling where her knife was wont to b«j— 

Ah, would she wave it now ! 

[ ” The Scollard’s ” figure appears from behind the pollard willow.] 

IV. 

Tis he, my Gipsy rival, by her side 1 

He lifts a knife. She spring s the dauntless girl, 

♦ Nature’s prophetic symbol. The dukk$ripin of the stars reflected 
on a river is believed to be very powerful. 


Lithe as a leopardess I But can she hurl 
The giant down the bank? He falls below— 

Falls where the river’s darkest waters flow I 
Twice, thrice he ris*es— sinks beneath the tide I 
. Only the stars and I have seen him fail. ^ 

Death is her doom who slays a Romany cka/ 

And weds a Gorgio : death ! But only we. 

The stars and one who loves the slayer, could see 
How he the murderer, died. 

[ He looks in the river, where the reflected stars make myiterioui 
figures as the ripples twist round the bulrushes.] 

V. 

*T was only we who saw, ye starry throng ! 

And one white lie of mine will hide the deed 
Of her who gave me love against her creed— 

The Romany woman's creed of tribal duty — 

Gave Rhona’s wealth of love and faith and beauty. 

T»E DUKKERIPEN OF STARS IN THE RIVER. 

Falsehood can never shield her : Truth is strong, 

THE TARNO RYE. 

1 read your rune ; is there no pity, then. 

In Heaven that wove this net of life for men ? 

Have only Hell and Falsehood heart for ruth ? 

Show me, ye mirror’d stars, this tyrant Truth 
King can do no wrong I 

VI. 

Ah I Night seems opening I There, above the skies, 

Who sits upon that central sun for throne 
Round which n golden sand of worlds is strown. 

Stretching right onward to an endless ocean, 

Far, far away, of living, dazzling motion ? 

Hearken, King Truth, with pictures in thine eyes 
Mirror’d from gates beyond the furthest portal 
Of infinite light, ’tis Love that stands immortal, 

The king of kings. And there on yonder bank 
Stands she, and, where the accursed carrion sank, 

The merry bubbles rise ! 

VII. 

At last she sees me on this tongue of land, 

She plunges through the fringe of reed and moss, 

She takes the boat ; she’s pulling straight across, 

Startling the moorhens as the dark prow brushes 
Through reeds and weeds and water-flags and rushes. 

# # ♦ 

Yes, yes, I saw I Is the little hand 
That slew him ? How the slender fingers quiver 
Against my lips 1 Those stars within the river 
May write of how he died, but Love, my darling. 

Looks straight at Doom, though wolves of Dedth are soariinf, 
And smiles : Behold, 1 stand I ” 

Theodore Watts-Dunton. 

^The Athenaum, 


in. tkn toumn are reouested to remit by postal money orders, ifpossthU, as the safest and most wnvtniewt 
^ M&Z!iTensnresaehnozoi^ntthrm^^^ No other rtceipt wiU be 

’ ^ gipgn, any other beins unneetuary and likely to tanst eonfutwn. 
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WEEKLYANA. 


For the first time, Madras has been given a Mahomedan shenfiT and 
Calcutta a Marwari. The dignity is now more honorary than remu- 
nerative, yet it is an honour covolted by many commercial men. 

• « 

We see a company in the land of the Five Rivers offering to make 
tlie poor rich, the unlucky fortunate, and the rich more prosperous, 
and all to roll in wealth— for only one rupee. As the question involved 
in the offer interests states as well as individuals, the Governinenl of 
this coiiiitry will do well to pay paiticular attention to the advertisers. 

Government officers lent to Municipalities, Port Trusts, and Local 
Boards, unlike those lent to Native States and Railway Companies, 
ate not allowed [promotion on the Government list until they return 
to Government service. They will, however, henceforth he placed in 
(he same position as other Government servants in foreign employ, 
in respect of pari pasm priimotion through the grades of the Depart- 
ment, including eligibility for the special pension of Rs. i,ooo and 
Rs. 2,000 after promotion to the Superintending Engineer and Chief 
Engineer classes, provided that the app^Miitments they hold are of 
equal rank and responsibility with those of a Superintending or Chief 
' Engineer in Government service, and that their qualifications are siico 

as would have entitled them to promotion under the Guvernment rules. 

• 

• • 

nature says of Dabu Rambramho Sanyal’s book “ Hours with Nature:” 

As the book is essentially a medley, to give an account of its contents 
is difficult.” * * * If the book reaches a secood edition, we would, 
however, advise him to study Mr. Boulanget’s works, when he would 
probably amend his classification of reptiles, and point out some means 
of distinguishing between snakes and limbless lizards.” 

♦ • 

We have received letters from respectable Mahomedan gentlemen 
taking exception to Khan Bahadar D. H. Ahmed’s letter^ the. con- 
cluding portion of wiiich was published in our number of the 2ist 
November Iasi. One of them says : 

“ I see Mr. D. H. Ahmed has an itching for writing. Write ho 
must, whether sense or nonsense. None of his coreligionists cares | 
to read his opinion on Mahomedan religion and law which he ought 
to know are not susceptible of change. It is .a pity that he does not 
study the fund imentai priocipies of Islam. Die who attempts to intro- 
duce a diauge in the religion or law of the Ar.thian Prophet is regarded 
M a reueg ide by the Faithful. I do not know what his object is in dis- 
enssiog a subject with which he is not q iite conversant. If it be to 
attain the position of a leader of M ilioiuedans in C ilcntta, the less he 
talks about religious sut)jects the better. U the old Syed of Aligarh 
had refrained from miking adverse comments up m the K ir.ui, he 
would h.ive to-day enjoyed the fiieudship of his coreligionists with* 
out excepiioii.” 

Another writes 

“ .Mr. D. H. Ahmed has recently been studiously keeping him- 
self before the public in print and discussing with much authority 

such qnestioii-* as the downf.ill of Mnsalmaos in li-ogal and the re. 
loimaiion of their law of inheritance. He seems to be more 
pliilosophical lli.iii practical. It is not astonishing that liiese revolu- 
tnm.iiy reformers cannot discern the causes of the ruin of the 
oM and opulent families and llie general backwardness of the M iho- 

tnedans of liie day iir these provinces. They lack the power of 

ol)sei vation. 

Mr. D. H. Ahmed has lately been ^converted to Shiais^i. I 
believe this is Ins fourth change of faith and belief since he left 
school. He has written an Urdu pamohlet on some p<iiiin of differ- 
ence between the Shias and Sunni*!. Not to say anything of the argn- 
iin^iits, its Urdu is not even correct, but oiir friend cannot suppress 
his desire of appearing in print in some form or other.” 

DE.\FNESS CO.MPLETELY CURED ! Any person sufficing 
from Deafness, Noises in the Head, &c., may learn of a new, simple 
treatment, which is proving very successful in completely curing cases 
of all kinds. Full p irticulars, including many unsolicited testimonials 
and newsptper press notices, will be sent post free on application. 
The system is, without doubt, the most successful ever brought before 
the public. Address, Anral Specialist, Albany Buildings, 39, VitCoria 
Street) Westminiter) Ljudon, S. W. 


The is “ assured oil excellent authority that the Govern- 

ment of India has definitely decided to stand aloof fiom any scheme for 
imporliiig grain into this country, and merchants may rest assured that 
whatever steps they may take m this direction, no competition will 
be experienced so fir as Government is conccined." 

Our information is that, on cnquiiy, Government was informed by 
European merchants tliat they could not impmt grain unle^ Govern- 
ment were piepared to take it up. 

The Morning Dress Durbar as announced last week was held at 
Belvedere on Tuesday. Sir Alexander Mackenzie first invested Maha- 
raja Goviiidlal Roy and then addressed him in these words ; 

“Miliaraja, — F»>r the past ten years you have been distinguishing 
yourself and earning the apiiroval of Government by acts of muni- 
ficence designed to benefit your poorer fellow-cmintrymcn. To you 
the Native S niilai mm m Dai jiling mainly owes us existence, and the 
town of Ringpnr its drainage. It would be ipdions to detail the list 
of your minor l)'*nefaciions. Suffice ii to say that Sir Charles Ellmit, 
in recognuiou of the fici that he had always found you foremost in 
gofid works, recommended yon for the title which I have lo-day had 
much pleasure in conveying to you.” 

It would be tedious indeed to enumerate the acts of the Maharaja. 
Kiji Sashishekhareswar Rivy was the next in the list. To him, the 
Governor's words were : 

n Rij'i— .You are an ex- ward of Government, and the Court of Wards 
has reason to be proud of its pupil. Oo taking person.il charge of 
your estates, you devoted yourself to the enliglueued proninrion 
of agriculiuri*, and especially to the revival of the silk industry. If all 
landed proprieiors followed your example, Bengal would as a pro- 
vince be greatly benefited. In recogoiiion of yoor services to the 
country at large, and of voiir intelligent discharge of your duties as a 
landlord, yon were in 1889 created Rija. To-d ly’s advancement in 
dignity recognizes yonr contumed good work, and especially the services 
rendered by you to Government as a member of ili« Hemp Drugs 
Commission.” 

Then were brought up Shams-ul-Ulama Maulvi Zutfiquar All,. 
Khaiulkhar F izl-i-Rabbi, Khan Bahadur, Rai Ram Okhey Cliaitcrjea 
Bahadur, Rai Sarai Chandra Das, Baiiaduf, CI.E., Maulavl Badruddm 
Haidar, Khan Bahadur, Rai Hari Ballabh Bose, Bahadur, a^d Rai 
Anaiid Chundcr Sen, Bahadur, of Dacca. Them he addressed, 
collectively ; 

Of the seven gentlemen to whom I have just handed sanuds of 
their titles, three are, I am hapoy to say, Mahomedans. The fiist, 
Shams-nl-lJl imi Minlvi Zilfiqir A'i, is noted for his Arabic scholar- 
ship and rff'rts in tiie cause of M ihom-d.in edncalion, tlie second 
K'landkhar F »zJd-R ibbi, Dewan of my old friend the N iwab Bahadur 
of Miirshidabad, is «listmgnisli»*d not only by his social position, but 
also by his histoiical woik * On the O'igin of the Mnssalmans m 
Bengal.* The third, M inlvt Badruddm Hanlar, has earned the good 
wonl of all the Presidency Magistrates with whom he has served 
and aUf) of the High C-mri Judges for liis z-al, ability ami inlegritv, 
.iiid lias also done good seivne as a Municipal Commissioner. Of 
the rem lining four, two— Ratn Okliny Ciiaitcijea and Ananda Chimdn 
Sen, rendered long and faillifiil seiv'ce In Government as Deputy 
.M igiiirate*, and are now enjoying tbeir well-e.»roed pensions. II m 
Biilabb Bose is a memli'T of the O'iss.i B u, who I1.1-. been fnr m.mv 
yeirs the (i iv^rnm mi P.eader at Cnttack, and is universally lespected 

there for bis high clrirn:ier and abilili^-s. f/isr, but Iw no means least, 
we hive lb It dislingnislied rxplmei, Sir.n Cbmider D i«, C.I.E., who is 
officially Tibetan T'aiislalor to Governmetil, lint is belter known 
to the le lined woiid as the enter pi ising tiaveller wbn opened up 
•nice more ilie mysterious land of the I*amas, who lived in their 
iu-)ii-.tcnes, acqniing ineir laiignige. ;ind iheir confidence, bccnied 
from their libranes m my of their most important mannsnipts, and is 
now engaged m compiling a dictionary of their speech which will 
toE irope in scliol irs a mich- wished fnr key to me hitherto orciiU 
wisaoiii of High Alia. Ti one and all of these gentlemen, I have 
h i<l pleasiiie in conveying these maiks of the^^ippioval of the 
Governmeni.” 

Then Sir .Alexander remembered the wonld-he recipients of honour . 
*• I se** among this andiencc many who have achieved similar distinc- 
lioiw. Tnere are m my m >ie to wli »m th- ceremnmes of i«i-flay imiv 
well serve as an incentive. Tne G)V'‘Mim‘!nt is never belter pleayd 
th in wimn n sees the wealthier members of the communiiy employ- 
ing the siiperfl-my with which Providence has blessed them in reliev- 
ing tlie miseries or improving the lot of tlieir poorer iellow-siibject*i. 
It takes Hole, as f ir as it can, of every landlord who is considerate m 
his rayyels. It delights to rew ird long and filtlifnl service to tn<* 
State, and to crown I'lerary and artistic merit. It endeavours indeed m 
find out and recognize merit of every type and in every class of the 
community.” 

And concluded with an appeal to all the rich and the charitable in 
his dominions io view of the threatened famine : 

“And now I would only sav to you, and through you to the whole 
Htistocr iry and olutocracy-nf Bengal, lliat if you omy have the will to ‘ ” 
good none of you need at the pieseiit moment lack the opportui*it>- 
We ftie face to face in some districts with veiy real famine. In 
there is actual dearth of food now, and in many there i» not only 
posiibdity of similar death hereafter, but also the risk of an eve 
mmo lenible wnui famine, Qjvemmeut will) I ne«U Iwtdly wyr 
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^dtily t^lhe b«»t of iti obility, and inea<urei are already fat advanc- 
ed for .neeting d.«re.a .n those district, nhsre the need .s .,”st press- 
tug. But this tea year when every leramdar and owner of land ought 
to bestir h.inself lor his own sake to keep his rayyets on their 

“"‘I "nproving the water-supply ought also 
to be sedulously set in motion. If there is any doubt about the 
sufficiency of local stocks, supplies of gram ought to be brought in 
from outside. Foi works of a»riciiltural improvenieiii the Government 
IS ready to give advances, but there are hundreds of proprietors who 
need no advances, hoi are fully able to do all that then ^nants need in 
the way of tank-digging, weil-tmking, and other local works. I hope 
^lortly to hear from all sides that work of this kind i, being stalled. 
But I specially commend to your alleniion the small people of respect- 
able standing who cannot dig and are ashamed to beg— he poorer 
ih^a-log. For them let the tact and good-will of their weatihier 
fellow countrymen find suitable mean, of succour. Tbe Government 
does not repudiate its own obligation to keep all classes of its subjects 
alivey bill its inetliods are necessarily rnngli and indiscriminatin^, and 
iQtotoine Classes of cases it is hardly seemly for it to pry. The price-lists 
•vtn in Eastern Bea{;al are weighing an me like a nightmare just now. 
Tnc whole staff of the Province is, I believe, on the alert, but unless 
we have the support and active help nf the leading men in each loca- 
lily, we shall fail to grapple adequately with the situation. 

I shall keep myitlf infarnied as far as possible of all those who 
come forward at this crisis to do what is after all only their duty, and 1 
have every confidence that Bengal will turn out to be inferior to no 
Province in the liberality of its rich men and the providence of its 
landholders.*' 


NOTES & LEADERETTES, 

OUR OWN NEWS 
& 

THE WEEK'S TELEGRAMS IN BRIEF, WITH 
OCCASIONAL COMMENTS 


Turks are being arrested nightly at Constantinople. The prisonert 
are conveyed to the Palace, where the Minister of Police and thf 
Prefect have a permanent residence. Those lately arrested have been 
exiled without trial to Anatolia. It is believed that they are connected 
with the liberal pirty, which is growing in strength, and has sent a 
manifesto to the Embassies demanding political liberties, and con- 
cluding" Down ivUb tbe Tyrant I" 


President Cleveland in a message to Congress strongly urges tbe 
granting of geiinine autonomy to Cuba which would end the ruinous 
war now going on there. America, he adds, is always ready to act as 
mediator, and he hints that she might eventually intervene in Cuba if 
Spain proved powerless to restore order. Mr. Cleveland says be 
can not believe that the present sombre prospect of affairs in 
Turkey will be long permitted to offend the sight of Chrislendoni« 
With regard to tariffs he merely defends the existing ones. 
The Republicans are about to frame a tariflf bill to submit to a special 
session of Congress after March 4. Reciprocity will be its chief 
feature, and it is understood that average rates will be lower than tht 
Mackinley tariff, but will be considerably above the present rates. 


The Porte has received a despatch from the Ottoman Ambassador 
at St. Petersburg stating that complete accord exists between Russii 
and Great Britain regarding Turkish reforms. 


Venezuela has accepted the agreement ^arrived at by the United 
States and Great Britain to settle tbe frontier question in dispute by 
arbitration. 


Lord George Hamilton, replying to a letter, stated that it was not at 
present the intention of the Guvernment to andertake the supply and 
tale of grain, they believing that private enterprise was adequate. The 
possible formation of local corn rings would not be overlooked. Go. 
vernment was well able to deal with such illegal combinations. 

The Russian newspapers have collected over one thousand pounds 
far the Indian famine relief fund, and they complain of Great Britain's 
failure to appreciate Russian sympathy. 


The St. Petersburg Bourse Gasetie says that as the international situ- 
ation is not favourable to Russia and France in demanding the evacu- 
ation of Egypt, it is best to postpone the Egyptian settlement, and 
ooncentrate their activity in Europe on the more urgent question of 
the settlement of Turkish affairs. 


All the dock labourers in Himborg have now struck, owing to 
the refusal of the employers to accept the offer of the authorities to 
arbitrate, though the men have accepted arbitration. A great Railway 
strike IS threatened 111 England, owing, it is stated, to the London and 
North Western Railway Company dismissing some brakesmen. 


It was reported on the 5th December that the Egyptian Government 
had accepted the British offer of pecuniary aid, and conveyed its 
grateful thanks to Lord SHlisbury. Next day, we were told that Egypt 
had expressed her warm gratitude to Great Britain for her offer of 
pecuniary aid towards the cost of the Dongola expedition, but had not 
accepted it, and that the Khedive’s Government the same day refund- 
ed half a million to the Caisse Dette. The next day’s telegram was that 
the p;iymeiit was effected from the cash balance in (he Egyptian 
treasury and that E'lgtand would advance two hundred thousand pounds 
this month, and further amounts as required. The Times be'ieves the 
loan will be chargeable to surplus revenues which will not be affected 
by the demands of the Caisse Dette. 

The report that a French Syndicate has offered to advance the Egyp- 
tian Government half a million sterling, but the British have made a 
prior offer which renders the acceptance of the French offer un- 
necessary, is officially denied at Cairo. 

DEAFNESS. An essay describing a really genuine Cure for Deaf- 
nemi, Singing in E irs, &c., no matter how severe or long-standing, will 
be sent post free.— Artificial Ear-drums and similar appliances entire- 
ly superseded. Address THOMAS KEM PE, VICTORIA ChaVBBRS, 
» 9 » Southampton Buildings, Holborn, London, 


Thi French Ministry intend proposing an immediate reform in and 
increase of the N ivy involving expenses of two hundred million francs. 
The German Government has proposed to increase the subsidies 
paid to steamship lines running to the Far East to one million and • 
half marks in order to meet foreign competition. 


Tm Colof^ne Ganette %\%\t% that King Menelik has ceded to Russia 
a coast strip for a coaling station near Obok. 


Advices received at Berlin state that the Dutch Consul at Lorenzo 
Marquez has been assaulted aud wounded, that the German consulatt 
has been attacked, and also that the British flig has been torn to pieces. 
No details of these outrages are yet to hand, Germany has demanded 
reparation of the Portuguese Government. 


Advices from Madagascar state that the rebels in the middle of Novem- 
ber looted a town ten miles from Antananarivo, and took some cattle 
and forty prisoners. The English residents bad a narrow escape from 
being massacred. 


The Times, in discussing the Russo*Chia'esc treaty published by th6 
Norih’China Daily Neivs, thtrt \% room 10 the Far East for 

both Russia and Great Britain, and that the latier must simply stenglh* 
en her own positions and extend her markets, and if ever her interesti 
are directly assailed, she must resist, if necessary, by arms. 


The North German Liner Sailer, bound from Bremen to Buenot 
Ayres, was totally wrecked near Corunna, and all on board, number- 
lug 275, were drowned. There were no Englishineii among them. 


It has transpired that two cases of plague were landed in London from 
Bombay in October, and treated in the Seaman's Hospital, without 
spreading elsewhere. 


Reuter's correspondent at Blantyre sends news, d.ited 25th October, 
stating that, owing to the Maiabele rising, the Aogoiii Zulus under 
Chikusi attacked the south-west portion of Nyassa, burned tbe British 
Mission and many native villages, and killed many natives. Five 
hundred tioops, including Sikhs, have been despatched againil the 
invaders. 
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Thb Viceroy reiurned to Celcutu on Tluirsdny. There wai a large 
gathering headed by the Lieutenant-Governor on the grand staircnfe 
of Government Home to welcome him. Neal Thursday, Lord Elgin 
holds his Levde. The Drawing Room follows on Saturday! the I9*h 
December. 

The Municipal Commissioners in meeting have accepted without a dis- 
sentient vote the sanction of the General Committee for spoliation of 
Bendon Square by the Congress PandU, Not that there was no verbal 
oppositinn. Only one Commissioner, Native, had the courage to 
oppose the desecration. And a European Commissioner raised his 
voice against the inroad into Calcutta on the occasion of people from 
Bombay where plague is raging. We doubt not the Medical Board 
will lake up the subject. By the bye, can the Commissioners close 
the Square or any portion of it to the public? The Congress is sup- 
posed to represent the people and to press their rights on Government, 
How Jo the Calcutta managers of this yeai*8 Assembly encroach upon 
a valuable privilege of the residents of Native Calcutta ? 

Thb office of Superintendent of Stamps and Stationery has always 
been considered a sinecure and been the resort of special fa 
votiritts or the burial ground of indepei^dence. Mr. Roberts, the 
Police Magistrate, for quarreling with Sir Stewart Hogg, the Police 
Commissioner, over the murdered body of Mr. Justice Norman and for 
other impertinence, was sent there as to Coventry, lit later years, Mr. 
Kyland had to make rnnm for Mr. Barnes, the relative and Private Se- 
cretary of Sir Rivers Thompson. The present incumbent, who was out 
Beaming Beames in the Registration Department, was selected by 
Sir Charles Elliott, let us hope, for curbing his mischievous activity. 
He, it seems, is not for mending his ways, and the office having run 
into chaos, has to be set right again. It is said the incoming man 
is the Burma importation of Sir Alexander Mackenzie for his Private 
Secretariat. 

The post of Assistant Superintendent has just been given to a Euro< 
pean who has seen service for only a year. Another ugly rumour it 
that the office of Income Tax Collector is to be filled by another Euro- 
pean ministerial officer on a pty of Ri. i,ooo, who is only of 
the grade of Rs. 250. The question arises. Has it not been ruled 
tbat natives of India as defined in the statute are eligible for these 
appointments and why should there he such a hig jump in favour of 
Europeans to the exclusion of deserving ** Natives nf India?” There 
is, besides, the order of the S«*crei iiy of State that no European it to 
be appointed to posts of Rs. 250 and upwards without special 
sanction. 


Khan Bahadur Abdul Juhhar Saheh who would not he allowed to 
retire as Inspector-General of Rsgistration, Bengal, and who left the 
service in dissatisfaction, hat been partially compensated by the Se- 
cretary of State with a special pension of Rs, 5,400 a year. The 
Khan Hahaditr would have been allowed, we are sure, the full 
R«. 6,000, if he could act, while in service, independent of 
his conscience. His retirement, while still capabl* of hard work, 
has been a distinct loss to the public service. He ro»nes from a 
district which supplied most of the Principal Sidar A-ueenv, his 
father Moiilvi Galam Ashgar Khiii being one. Then was the 
period when only the respectable and the respectably behaved were 
taken into the public service, and the low and the iH-hred had to find 
their sphere of activity in other directions. As the first M thoniedan 
who had attained the first place in the Matriculation examination of 
the Calcutta University^ and as the son of his father, Sir Frederick 
J. Halliday, the first Lieiitenant-Guvernnr of Bengal, had appointed, in 
1859, Mouivi Abdul Jnhhar to the Subordinate Executive Service 
as a Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector. After 36 years and 3 
nioniht, on the attainment of the age of 57, during which period he 
ROC only served Government with zeal and loyally but also did credit to 
himself, always doing his duty uninfiiienced by threats and frowns or 
only with an eye to promotion and favour, he retired. But for that strict 
adherence to his sovereign and his conscience, he would have been 
much greater man than only a good neighbour and a faithful friend. 
Like most-Natives in the public service, he did not cling to it till 
death or till he was forced out of it tin account of infirmity, and would 
‘ ***'* take any private service though oflTered from high quarters. As a 
^ood Musulman^ that he is, he has made his pilgrimage to Mecca 
^ and passes his days chiefly as a retired country gentleman and in tbt 
lervice of hig God. 


Dr. Jelovitz has followed up his letter of the 5th instant (published in 
R. d- R, of the 5th December) on the Bmnbay plague by another dated 
the 7th December which we pubilsh below.* 

Sir,— Soon after sending in my letter, dated the 5ih iiistanr, for 
publication in y«»ur joiiruHl, I picked up another journal to look over 
the telegraiiM from B<*mhiy, and lo I there I read in large letters the 
number of patients attacked by the bubonic plague, veiifying iny re- 
maik about the influence of the lemperaiure of the atmosphtre on 
the disease. Lower down, in a paragraph in the lame issue, I read : 

As it is, the plague if considered irremediable, and must be allowed 
to run its* course.” Further up : “The HealUi Uepanment want to try 
the experiment of removing a poiiion of the dies from the roofs of 
houses 10 which plague cases have taken place, and see what health- 
giving effects can be had by letiing in the snn from the hou*e-iops.” 

I shall not dispute the rationale of that iheory— ihe benefit that m*y 
be deiivcd from the rays nf tne sun ; but what does the Health Depart- 
ment intend to dn with the rooms on the ground-floor and the other 
floors immediately below the rooms where part of the tiles from the 
roof are to be removed ? Are they going to remove parts of tlic ceiling 
from the lower rooms? How about the portions where the tiles are not 
to be removed ? Is it p ossible that only a few hoins’ snn ( eight to nine 
hours at the iimst ) our of the iweniy-fonr hours will have the desired 
effect? Are not the streets and lanes in the infected quarters equally 
responsible for the spread of the disease ? These are open to the sky 
and have the beoefii of the tnn; and though its rays are beneficial to 
patients, it is doubtful whether their healing power It sufficient te 
counteract the inrreasing course of the disease. If we could utilise thf 
sun to such ail txient as to increase the temperature of the affected 
houses, streets, l ines, etc., contioii illy, for about one month or more, 
it would, as I said in my previous letter, successfully combat the epi- 
demic. P.triial or even entire uncovering of roofs, while rn.aking the 
rooms of the uppermost flats iniitihahitahle, will be useless in raising 
the temnerature of the entire building, as I presume must be Ihe fbject 
of the Health Department. 

It is now admiited that the vitality of all microbes (pathogenic) whe- 
ther bacilli or cocci, is destroyed by heat ; hut different degrees of heal 
are necessary for diflerent species; whilst some succtirnh to a tempera- 
ture of 45 to 50*C., others require much greater heal for their destruction. 
As the hacilint theory has been so plausibly established in connection 
with hiibooic plague, why not take 10 artificial heal lo destroy the germ ? 

I do not know of any other means than the one suggested in my lettec 
of the 5ili instant for this purpose. If no effective measures are taken 
and the malady he allowed to run its course, I fear it will make its per- 
manent home in Bombay. In certain districts of China, Riiisia, and 
Tmkiih Arabia, plague has made its home. Though not always detec- 
table, it is always present, tnmetimes tbowing itself In sporadic caitl 
even as tn escape the observation of medical men ; and after a certain 
lime, say, three, five, ten, or even thirty years, breaking out in an epi- 
demic form, when it is — errnneniisly, I should think — believed to be of 
foreign importation. It canimi be expected to spare Bombay. Thtf 
Continent of Europe has been free from this scourge for nearly two 
centuries, awd the city of Loiidnii for over two hundred and 
thirty years, and why? Because sanitary laws are strictly attended to 
and enfnrred, , . « . # j. • 

This brings me to the measures lo be adopted in Bombay for radical 
reni«»va| of bubonic plague, and, I may say, of other kindred fevers* 
The immediate measures at presciil'to be resorted to, have already been 
sugg'*«ted ill niy letter of the 5th instant, and I need not repeat theni. 
here. The permanent measures are imirh mnie costly and laborious. 
The cost, whaiever It be, need not stand in the way, considering thf 
human lives to be saved and the perm meni benefit to be derived. I am 
not an alarmist, and do not pretend tn know all about plague and ttf 
ultimate consequences when allowed to die a natural de:ith. I only 
give my humble opinion from what I know by long experience. Flif 
measures to be resarted to, then, to perm taeutly remove this dire 
disease from the midst of a popul«*us city like Bombay are, to my think- 
ing, first, free public baths in different localities of the city in the native 
quarters, where the poor can have the benefit of a daily wash of the 
whole body ; these establishments to be provided with hot and cold 
water, to be supervised by a staff f»f competent men acting as health 
inspectors, In order to keep them clean and in a sanitary cnndiliou ^ 
secondly, removal of all garbage twice a day from every bouse, lane, and 
bye-lane ; no sweepings and milage allowed to be thrown into the 
streets from windows or doors (ibi« prohibition is eaforced in the 
majority of cities in ike C'miiiicni of Europe) ; thirdly, the election af 
dwelling-houses for the poorer classes, charging them .a mo^mate rent ; 
ih^-ie buildings lobe according to approved saniiaiy principles, with 
sufficient space for veniibaiion. Tliey must not be higher than two 
storeys, exclusive of the ground-floor, four feel above the level of the 
ground, and not less than twelve feel bigli from floor to ceiling. These 
quarters to he periodically msp^cic l, and the h iihiiig-sinks never al- 
lowed to be polluted. Fourthly, revision of the Building Act, with R« 
eye to sufficient light and ventilation of houses. 


The Health Department of the Bombay Municipality seems prepared* 
tn adopt the policy of the Russian Government in 1812 to keep out the 
French Army from taking their winier qnartera at Moscow, for driving 
away Bombay's most unwelcome visitor. Dr, Jclovlti's method is cer- 
tainly niiich less costly than partial or wholesale demolition or burning 
of infected houses and quarters. 

The doctor has also some words for a correspondent of the 
StatismaHy who, hiding himself under “ Light,” doubts bit method at 
not supported by known specialists. Dr. Jelovitz replies 

Sir,— '* L ight” remarks as a matter of fact that beat for the. 
purpose of extinguishing epidemics has never been proposed bf 
specialists in Europe or America, but does not say whether^ bib 
ipeciaUlU kuew anything about bubonic plague aii4 bow it diiap* 
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PIC*: '"V fiftt letter (S'H December) I the malady haa 

hm ICMOWII 10 abate and mtnn iiely to disapp-ar fro.n a plare when th* 
teoipeiature rues. Indeed, I know of no other disease in an epidel 
iiiic fni m, to yield to heat as bubonic plague. “ Liglii/ I fear, either 
misinterprets or d'»es not understand me. He says that * inm is 
the foremost agent and recipient of infection.'’ Exactly so, and n is 
that infectious atmospnere that must be cleared, and, from experience, 
1 do not know of any other ageiii but heat (I h-re speak of infected 
atmosphere in cnnnecunn with hubon.c plague.) H-^iiing the atmos- 
phere does not increise the temperature in niin, as it is well known 
that the perspiratory glands, besides doing other dunes, p-rfonn the 
function of keeping down the leinperainre '»f tne body during 
exposure to heat. He also tells us that “drinking water is anniher 
svell known agency for conveying infection.” Tins I adnnt, but he 
forgets that in bubonic plague the digestive and assimiiaiive tracts 
are rarely affected and when they are, that is only a complication. 
In cholera and typhoid the gastro-intestinal disorders are the pro- 
iiiineiit symptoms. He remarks that “men could not easily qnencn 
their thirst in an atmosphere of I20*F (?) by drinking water of the 
same degree of heat.” The heating of the atmosphere in a room, 
say 120*P., is surely not capable of raising to the same degree 
tne temperature of the water, still less that in iiodergroond pipes. 
In a Turkish or Russian bath, both cold and hot water are found, 
in Russian baths, you always see the barrels of cold water in a 
loom heated from 70 to 75*C. 

The Maharaja of Tippera, Bisam Samarvijyai Mahamahodayi Pan- 
cha Sri Siijut M iharaja Bir Chandra Deb Barman Manikya Bahadoor, 
has not survived his banishment long. Yesterday, at his Calcutta 
residence in Little Russell Street, he drew his last breath. When on 
Che 1st of August last we wiote of Tippera and him, there was no 
public intimation that he was ailing, away from home and his kingdom. 
Yet he was dying a slow death and it was the interest of no party to 
let him know that his days were nu mbered. He had once shaken 
off a gradual decay. From Calcutta, he went to Kurseong and came 
back to Calcutta to die. His has emphat ically been the crowned 
head that lay uneasy from start to finish. And who could have 
thought that the home-Ioving Bir Cha ndra who got the kingdom 
because he was not permitted to leave home, would, tiiwards the close 
of his career grow so fond of Calcutta and die thete ? He began in 
troubles, lived in troubles and dies in no peace of mind. For all that, he 
was an accomplished prince, had a kind heait and a loving soul 
and patronized the arts. Unless there is any aiiibiiious design in any 
quarter to divert the usu il course of succession, the heii-elect SnU 
Sr^'ut Jubaraj Goswaiiii R idha Kisor Deb Bntm in Bahadur .issnntes 
full authority in the Slate of Tippera, Tne selection of the neat Burra 
Thakur will, we hope, introduce no fresh trouble into the principality, 
and that the new Mah ir tj i will reign in peace. 


The Secretary, Medical Board has, under date Calcutta, the qih Decem- 
ber, 1896, addressed the following letter to the Chairntan of the 
Calcutta Corporation 

“Sir,— III coiiiiiiuation of my letter No. 43, dated 30th November, 
1896, suggesting the early ad«»piion of ceitain moasuies of conservancy, 
1 am directed to address yon further on the subject of the inquiry which 
the Board are now conducting into the samtaiy condition of the town 
of Calcutta. TheBiaid commenced that inquiry under the anihonty 
confei led Upon them by the Govermuent Resolution No, 937 f. — M., 
dated D njiling the loiii OciobC', 1896, when it w.is believcu that an 
outbreak of bubonic piagne w.is imminent. In order t» determine 
wlial steps should he taken to guard against such a disaster, the Boaid 
depute!^ a luiinber'srf medical officers to examine the acm.il condition 
oftheiowii and repoit on its sanitary requirements. The report of 

these officers has disclosed the existence of very srinnis evils, into the 

causes of which the Board have been dnected by (jriivcrnmeiii to make 
a full and searching inquiiy, the lesulis of which will complete their 
general inquiry into the liability of C dcutia to an invasion of the plague 
which is now rapidly gai nng strength in Bombay. 

The facts may be sinnmaiised as follows : — 

1.— Overcrowded and badly built h .uses. — In many parts of the 
town both pneka lionses and busti lints are dmigeioudy overcrowded, 
and are built in a manner winch renders proper ventilation and efficient 
coniervancy almost impossible. , . 

n.— Defects of piiUMC laiimes.— The public latrines arc deficient m 
numbei, faiiliy in (•onstrncti<in and imperf'-nly cleaned. 

III. — Defects of piivaie latrines.— The private latrines are in many 
cates so constiiicted that they chuiioi be propeily cleaned, no.’ can the 
Conservancy officers get access to them ; and cooscqnciiily many of 
them arc choked with accumulations of filth. 

IV. — .State of house-drains and down-pipes.— The house-drains and 
dowii-pipei are in many cases broken, clw.ked, and out of rep.iii. 

V. — State of sin face drains.— The sinf ice drains are blocked with 
foul matter, latrines are allowed to discharge into them, and the drams 
themselves are often used as latrines. 

VI. — Neglect of road scavenging.— The scavenging of the roads is 
imperfectly cariied out ; the staff is inadequate for the work ; and the 
suri.<k<iil has become dangerously polluted. 

VII. — State of compounds and courtyards.— The condition ofthe 
Como modn mid couit-yaids of houses i< in many cases extremely n tii]^ 

VIII. — Pollution of wells.— Wells in coiut-yards are contammaied 
bv 'he p**rcolatioii of sewage impurities from the soil, 

IX. — Slate of cowsheds and ara»»*e.s. -Cowsheds and stables are Situ- 
ftiid to thickly populated places ; their cuusiiuciiou is faulty ; they are 


greatly over-crowded, and their flooring is soaked with sewage which 
pollutes the wells on the premises. 

X,— State of hackney carriage stands.— Hackney carriage stands art 
bad y constructed and not properly cleaned. 

XL — Condiiioii of bustis. — Bustis are badly drained and imperfectly 
ventilated ; the huts are too close together ; the latrine arrangements 
lead to the pollution of the soil, the roads and lanes are too narrow, and 
conservancy is imperfectly carried oul. 

In view of these facts, 1 am to ntk that, with the permission of the 
Commissioners, you will furnish any information that may be forthcom- 
ing in explanation of the apparent failure of the Health Department to 
de il effectively Willi ihe state of things described above; and will for- 
ward 111.11 iiirorin itioii 10 tile Medical B lard, with an expression of the 
opinion of the Cm p.iralion, and with such remarks by yourself as may 
apuear to be called for. C »piei of all papers referred to should be an- 
nexed. Tne Doiiits to which the Board desire especially to invite at- 
tention are indicated in tlie following questions 

(1) A“e the facts correctly stated in the reports of the Sanitary Officori 
and the C'vil Sng^on ofthe 24*Parganas? 

( 2 ) Have those facts been reported to the Commissioners by the 
H'mIiii Officer, and with what results? 

(3) I - me I iw as it st.inds oifficient to enable the Commissioners to 
deal with the facts reported ? 

(4) I< the law enforced, and if not, why nof ? 

(5) Wo.it duties have been assigned to the Health Officer under 
section 41 Ilf Bengal Act II of 1888? Have these duties been duly 
Cai ried out ? 

Fio lily, 1 am to express the hope that the Commissioners, who have 
already shown a laudable desiie to co-operate with the Medical Board 
in respect bfilh of special hieasiires of conservancy and of the regu- 
lations recently passed undet section 334 of the Act, will furnish the 
B lard at as early a date as possible with all the information necessary 
ti enable them 10 complete the present inquiry.” 

We liope the Coininissionei.s, like their Hralth Officer, will not resent 
the enquiry, with a view to avoid it. If the constitution of the Board 
is bad, It should be rectified. 


The late Dc. Ribson Scott, the fitst Secretary to the Medical Boardf 
who was deputed to Bombay to study the plague there and the arrange- 
ments made to combat it, in October 1896, reports 

“ It is believed ih it it (olagne) begin insiduoiisly in the end of July 
or the begintitng of A igost, and as the nature of the malady was not 
lietecied until the iiegmoing of September, it was found impossible to 
oil! tiitt origin of ilie infection.” 

R • ;ardiiig preventive meaMnCs, lie says 

“The large godowns ill the ground fionrs of the buildings in which 
the disease li IS app* ired have been closed, the goods stored in them 
ate not allowed to I)- sol i. Disiofectioo is earned t>iU by washing 
the wills, etc, with chloride of Inn*, phenyle, and a mixture of 
sulphur and tai is allowed to sin inkier day and night for six consecutive 
d lys inside. 

A native policeman is placed in charge of each afifdcted block of 
buildings to see th it these measures are carried out. 

2. Isolation. — P.itients whose consent can b* obt iined are sent to 
the isoliitioii hospital. A resolution was p issed by the B imbay Go- 
vernment prriiiitting enforced removal to hospital for those cases which 
cooM not be pioperly segregate i io their houses. It was found ini- 
possilde to carry fhis plan into effect owing to the strong objections 
of the relatives. O i several occasions riots were nearly caused by 
the medical attendants ptessing their patients to go to hospital. 

3. Segregation of cases in ilieir own houses. This may be said to 
have appeared only upon p.iper. The relations and friends of tht 
patient are allowed to pass and into the infected rooms as often as they 
please. Tnere are no me. ms taken to prevent any one from passing 
into the quarters where casei are, no sheets soaked in antiseptics are 
hung over me doorways, and in fact nolliiiig seemed to have been 
done to pievent the diseai* spreading with the exception of burning 
sulphur in the passages. In some siogle-rooined shops on the ground 
fi Mir III wmcii Cases bad ocenried, the patients weie left lying, and no 
piecantions weie t ik*n at all 10 prevent the spread ofthe disease. 

When a case dies, ilie room in which the d»*ath takes place is shut up, 
all ap^innes aie dosed, and the apartment is fimiig.iied days and night 
for SIX consecutive days. Tne occiip ints at the end of six days are 
allowed to return and live tli^ie again. All infected tenements are 
washed down inside and outside with phenyle and water (5 to 2 per 
ceiii) Tins is applied by means ofafiieh'>$e. This is more applied 
to the outside f»f the hou'je than to the inside; wi other words, it is 
not done iliorouglily. Wooden staircases are scraped down, and so 
are tiie fiooi s. 

Pom ph^-iiyle is poured into all the seathiiig places in each story, and 
aUo imo the honsp, pipe«» and drams. The privies in each story are 
treated in tlie same way. Bichloride of mercury was used in some of 
the dirtiest houses, T*»'- Mooicipal lospectors make a house to house 
visitaiioii daily io the affected aieafor the purpose of detecting con- 
cealed cases. Piivaie praciitioiiers have been warned to notify all 
cases of plague. Tlie inhabitants in the affected districts have been 
asked to report all cases of fever to the Mnoicipal aotlionlies. All re- 
potted cases are seen by a medical in min M ioicipal employment. In 
cases of death all the do hing and bedding is burned. The sweepings 
and refuse from the affected houses ore removed by the municipal 
carts, and the only piecaution taken 1$ to disinfect the carts.” 


His remarks about Caicntta are 

“ During last M.iy I was engaged in making enquiries into tbereittltl 
of the preventive method of dealing with cholera by inoculation^ and 
when carrying out my investigations, I visited all the wards in Cat, 
cuttiii and I could not help noticing the most disgraceful state of mL 
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which the town has been elloweil to drift ; rnsunly, f ehonld 
sey, from the deplorehle went of strict supervision. I wns brnin»ht into 
cuntnct with the ward Medical l4ispectnrs : most of them looked es if 
they did not nvcr'-work themselves, and when they made inspections, 
they must have done so with their eyes shut. I very nearly reported two 
or three of them to the Health Officer, and I wish I had done so now. 

Medical Inspectors should not be allowed to keep private dispen- 
saries or to carry on private practice, as private prnfesiinnat work is 
SO apt to interfere with official duties.’* 


Dr. J. Obrien writes on the 15th November to the S-cretary, Medical 
Board : — 

** Comparing the infected localities in B'onbay with our Bnrmbatar 
would be a serious injustice to the former. The p irtof Calcutta most 
nearly resnothlioff the infected quart -rs in the Mandvi dirlrict it the 
Harrisoo RnAd. The houses infected are nearly all palatial edifices 
of from three to six storeys. TH* chief sanitary defects in them 
when tlie p)ai;ue broke out were(l) over-crowding, (2) defective re- 
moval of f.iaecal matter.” 

While thus condemnin];, he gives a certificate of health to Calcutta : 

“With regard to our prospects in Cticulla, we may, I think, feel 
confident that anything in the shape of a serious outbreak of this 
dread disease will be rendered impossible under the system of quaran- 
tine and strict sanitary supervision which has been recently intro'luced 
by Government and the Municipality. We may also obtain comfort from 
the thought that Calcutta does not .appear to have been subject to in- 
vasions of the plague for long years past. From my own knowledge 
of the history of the town dnriug the present century, and from en- 
quiries that f have made among the senior medical practitioners, I 
cr«niiot discover that there has been any epidemic within the past 
hundied years, though it Ins prevailed in many other parts closely 
connected hy trade, dtc., with the metropolis.” 


Mr. F. H. B. Skrine, in his Memorandum on the Material 
Condition of the Lower O' ders in B“ugal during the ten years i83t‘82 
to 1891-92, writes of the Bhagalpiir D vision which includes the districts 
of M ilda, Pnrnea, Rliagalpur, Monghyr and the .Sonthal Pirganas : — 

** The necessity of feeder roads linking the railway with the centres 
ofcomroerce is even more felt here than in o»her Divisions, and the 
paucity of the resources at the disposal of the District Boards is a great i 
drawback to the development of trade. The latter is indeed at a | 
very low ebb at present. In ordinary years a large export of wheat, 
pulses, and oil seeds, tak*f pi ice in ail the districts : while Malda 
and Purnea export silk, indigo, jute, guuny, and hides. 0<ving to a 
^sccetiton of inferior harvests, the outward movement of food-grain 
and oilseeds declined as a whole, though high prices and depressed 
exchange tempted holders of old stocks of wheat in Bbagalpur and 
Mnida to unload for the benefits of the English market. The shrinkage 
of the export trade has made itself felt on the imports. Mnnghyr, 
which ordinarily imports rice, took less than iisinl ; and what is more 
•ignilkant of a reduced pm chasing power, the iniporis of salt, declined. 

* * * The trade with Nepal has been stimulated by this addi- 
tion of our railway system. We take grain, fowls, ghee, orange, cattle, 
timber, blankets, and wnllens from the Nep.ilese, and send them 
metals, salt, piece-goods, kerosine oil, and sugar. * * * Prices 
rose in response to f.iilnres of supply and a large demand for exporta- 
tion } but the upward movement was not so marked as in some other 
districts. Wheat sold for 32 Ibi. per rupee io 1889-90, and for 25 lbs. 
during the current year. Rice rose from 36 to 24, .md pulse from 37 
to 33. It is worthy of note that the prices of wheat and rice are the 
tame in both Divisions of Bihar, and that ihe average price is identical 
in Divisions so remote as Bihar, Chittagong and Rajshahi. The 
Chota Nagpur rayyei alone is precluded by its miserable roads and 
vast and thinly-peopled country from participating in the gain from high 
prices,” 

The Patna Division includes the districts of Champaran, Musiffirpur, 
Dai bhanga, S irau, Patna, Gya and Suahahad, and is more thickly 
peopled than the Bhagiiipur Division. Of this Division, Mr. Skrine 
says With a large roadeess income, cheap labour, and a plenti- 
ful supply of nodulous limestone, one of the best of materials, the 
Patna Division is better supplied with roads than any other portion 
of the province, Trade has thus greater facilities in this Division 
then in any part of Bengal, the eastern districts alone excepted, 
end the advantage to the cultivators of cheap communication and 
e choice' oI markets, cannot be overrated. ♦ * e The imports 
toto the Division are pulses and food grains, salt, spices, piece- 
goods, kerosine oil, oilseeds, coal, iron and hides. A considerable 
increase is noticeable as regards the first, and a decrease in 
tb#t of 8alt. • • Tbe rise in imports of food grains, and the 
^ drop in sg(i, piecegoodi and ktrosine oil, iadicaie a dimiau- 


tion in the purchasing power of the masses. Exports include rieef, 
wiieat, pulses, oilseeds, indigo, sugar, hides, and clarified butter. 

* * * Tiie year 1891-92 was one of deficient and badly dis- 
tributed rainfall, the divisional average having been 28 55 at compared 
with a normal of 45 13 inches. As in 1873, t*'* to the Bihar 

famine, the rains cetsed prematurely in August, and during the two 
succeeding months, the fall was less than half the average, the result 
was ruin to the bhadoi harvest of inferior grains, most valuable in 
south Bdmr, and to the great rice crop in areas unprotected by canals ; 
drought succcedeicl which lasted from Ocioher to February, and did 
immense damage to the cold-weather crops, opium, sugarcane, tiiieeds, 
potatoes, and pulses.” 


We have selected these districts, bee iiiso they are to be the greatest 
sufTerers iu the present famine. Tne Bhagilpnr division has an 
area of 20,511 squire miles and a population of 8.063,160 or 418 to the 
square mile. The Pitna division comprises an area of 23,675 square 
miles, with a population of 15,811,014 or 667 to the square mile. The 
rainfall during this year hat been as sc aniy as in 1891-92, other things 
remaining almost the tame. But the suflerings this year threaten 
to be greater because of (he general scarcity in the surrounding 
districts. The price of common rice and wheat is almost the 
same, averaging 8 «eerf per rupee. In 1891-92 rice sold at 12 
seers per rupee and wheat at 16 seers. The bordering districts of 
the North-West Provinces are as bad as regards prices of food-grains. 
West Bengal fares a little better, where scarcity bordering on famine 
may be said to have taken place. We do not yet know what 
would bo the supply from Nepal. Perhaps the recent renewed friendship 
between the two Governments will facilitate exports from Nepal and 
«hit there will be no occasion for that Durbar to prohibit export of 
tice. Tne present distress is distinguishable from previous famines in 
that them is not only want of food-grains but of money too to buy 
them. Russia has already begun collecting it, but our own Govern- 
ment it still hesitating. 


AFTER no end of reports and consultations, preparation of statistics 
and expenditure of stamps and stationery and employment of 
extra clerks, the Bengal Government have come to the conelusiwn 
that there is a total failure of crops throughout the nnn-irrigated 
parts of Dm bhaiiga, Muzaffarpur and Champaran. It has also been 
decided to form, at once, in these affected areas, relief charges. Relief 
will come by and by. 


The total of stocks of rice in and around Calcutta in the first week of 
December 1896, according to the report issiied by the Statistical Depart- 
ment of the Goveriimeot of B**ngal, was 11.70,499 maunds. In the same 
period of 1895. it was 16,06.373. Deducting i)( lakhs maunds for 
probable exportation by te i, ihcre remains to lakhs maunds for home 
consumption. There is thus no diminution iii the stock reported for the 
last week of November. 


During the week ending the 21st November 1896, 60,055 maunds of 
fond grains were imported nun Calcutta, from the Indian ports, while 
the exports to Indian ports amounted to 33i268 maunds. The foreign 
ports took away from Calcutta 1,08,691 maunds, and gave it only ll 
maun ds. 

■■■. jrvT!... . 

REfS & RA YYEr. 

Satufdayy^ Diumbir /^, //pA 

SANITATION OF CALCUTTA, 

OR, 

A GLIMPSE INTO THE PAST. 

According to Captain Hamilton, it was Job Charnock 
who selected the site that has developed into the capi- 
tal of the British Empire in the East. The attrac- 
tion the place possessed was “ a large shady tree," 
although, iu other respects, as Captain Hamilton adds, 
" he could not have chosen a more unhealthy place 
on all the river." In Pinkerton’s Voyagei and Tra- 
vels (here is an account of tbe city givsh by Captain 
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Ad^xart^r Hamilton who visited India between the 
years 1688 and 1733. The Captain says : 

“One year [ wai ciiere, aad there were reckoned in August about 
twelve hundred English, some military, some servants of the Com- 
pany, lome private merchants residing in the town, and some sea- 
men belonging to the shipping lying at the town, and before the 
beginning of January there were four hundred and sixty burials 
registered in the clerk’s book of Mortality ” 

To this, Mr. Janv^s R;inald Martin, subsequently, 
after a summary, added : — 

“ In more recent times it was the custom of the European in- 
habitants of Calcutta to meet on the I5tli of December of each year 
to congratulate each other on their escape from the period so em- 
phatically marked by Captain Hamilton ; but though this is no 
longer considered necessary on account of the insalubrity of the 
place, still I think it will not beditficuli to shew that wc arc far 
indeed from having cfFected for our ‘emporium* all tnat might, 
or ought to have been done for it.*’ 

Again : — 

“ In Calcutta we have no longer such;tcrriblc cpidcmicks as those 
of 1757 with its cold stage of 12 hours, and that of 1761 which 
carried off 50,000 Blacks and 800 Europeans. * * * Scavorinus speak- 
ing of the sort of sickness and fever which prevailed among the 
inhabitants of Calcutta during his visits (1768-71) says that it 
generally sweeps away those who arc attacked by it in the space 
of three days. * * * Of Major Kilpatrick’s force of 240 men stationed 
at Fultah, not 30 of the whole detachment, according to Mr. Ives, 
wcie left alive between August and December, 1756, by one of these 
cpidcmicks. The same authority adds that the number of men 
buried in Bengal amounted to more than half of all who died in 
the several hospitals in India during the whole term of General 
Watson’s command, a period of three years and one month. • • • Dr. 
Bogue, who also served in Watson’s Fleet, says that out of three 
ships of the line and a twenty gun ship, and those not fully manned, 
they lost in six months upwards of 200 men, most of whom died 
of these fevers ; so much worse was the climate ot Bengal in those 
times than that of any other port in our Eastern possessions.” 

The first step taken to sanitate Calcutta was made 
by the Marquis of Wellesley. By a minute, dated the 
16th June 1803, he appointed a Committee with 
syecial instruction.s, viz., 

(l) To take the level of the town. (2) To examine the relative 
level of the river during the rainy season. (3) To prevent the 
stagnation of rain water in Calcutta and to cleanse the town. (4) 
To consider the establislimenc necessary for cleansing the drains 
and water courses. (5) To take into consideration all places of 
interment. (6) To examine the condition of bazars, markets of 
meat and slaughter houses in Calcutta. (7) To enquire into all 
existing nuisances in the town and vicinity of Calcutta. (8) To 
examine the situations for opening new itroecs and roads. (9) To 
suggest ocher plans and regulations to promote health, convenience 
■lid comfort of the inhabitants of Calcutta. (10) To lubnait an 
estimate of the expense required to complete all such improvements. 

It does not appear how the enquiries were made 
and how they ended. It wis not, however, till 1835 
that ^ regular movement was started in that behalf. 
In April of that year Mr. (afterwards Sir) James 
Rinald Martin addressed a letter to the Governors of 
the Native Hospital for establishing a Fever Hospital. 
He sent his “ Note on the Medical Topography of 
Cilcutta and its suburbs, chielly with reference to 
the condition of the native health” on the 24th Febru- 
ary 1834, pointing out what he called the worse than 
Batavian condition of the city. The Governors took 
up the subject and met to consider it on the 20th May 
1835. At this meeting Mr. Martin submitted a fur- 
ther explanatory note. Other corroborative statements 
were forwarded by Dr. Vos, the Police Surgeon, and 
Mr. Bramley. A joint note, the production of Dr. 
ickson and Babii Ramcomul Sen, was also sent, 
he Governors accepted the suggestions and formed a 
sub-coinniittee, consisting of Sir Edward Ryan, the 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta, Sir J. P. Grant, C. W. 
Smith, Esq., Cjiairnian, Babu Ramcomul Sen, Babu 
Raj Chunder Dass, Babu Radhakanio Deb. S. Nicol- 
son, Esq., J. R. Martin, Esq., and Dr. A. R. Jackson. 

Oil 1st June 1835, agreeably to their resolution, the 
CotiimUtee seat Mr. Martin’s paper to Sir C. T. 


Metcalfe. Mr. Martin's paper was printed and cir- 
culated among the Magistrates of the town and suburbs, 
with directions to report thereon. On the i8th June 
the sub-cominittce convened a public meeting iu the 
Town Hall, presided over by C W. Smith, Esq., to 
consider the formation of a Fever Hospital. 

At this meeting Ridhamadhub Bannerjee, Rnsso- 
moy Dutt, Rustomjee Cowasjee, Agaknrboli Maho- 
med, Mothooranath Mullick, Raja Rajnarain Roy, 
Mahomed Mahedy-Muskey, Muttylal Seal, Bissonath 
I Muttylall, afid Dwarkanath Tagore were made 
members of the committee. On the 12th August a 
second public meeting was held. 

We refer to the details of the Fever Hospital 
Committee, because this was the first occasion 
when Europeans and Natives combined to collect 
subscriptions for a public cause and the first time 
when a regular investigation was made into the 
sanitary condition of the town and its suburbs. 
On the 30th April Mr. Martin addressed a letter to 
Lord Auckland, eilclosing the proceedings of the 
committee. On the 24th May his lordship acknowledg- 
ed the communication, approving of the suggestion t 5 
establish a hospital with dispensaries attached and the 
extension of medical education. 

In a further communication on the 21st June he 
recommended the formation of a more general com-* 
mittee not only to consider the question of the 
Fever Hospital but also the general question of the 
sanitation of the town. The enlarged committee con- 
sisted of Sir E. Ryan, Sir J. P. Grant, C. W. 
Smith, Esq., Chairman, Babu Ramcomul Sen, S. 
Nicolson, Esq , J, R. Martin. Esq., Dr A. R. Jackson, 
Rustomjee Cowasjee, Esq., Dwarkanath Tagore, Ew., 
Russomoy Dutt, Esq., H. H. Cockerell, Esq., aM 
A. Rogers, Esq. 

There were also on the committee Babu Raj Chun- 
der Dass who died in 1836. the Lord Bishop and Babti 
Radhakaunt Deb. On Mr. Roger's going home, 
Mr. R. S. Thomson was appointed in his place, 
while Babu Prossonnocoornar Tagore succeeded Babu. 
Ramcomul Sen resigned. The name of Mr. J, 
Young was added to the list. Dr. Jackson went 
to Eiirope on the 3rd February 1838, and on the 7th 
August 1839 Mr. Cockerell died. On Mr. Smith’s 


The Indian Association for the Onltivation of Science. 

210, B)w-B^ZHr Street, Cnlcutta. 

(Session 1896-97.) 

Lecture by Bibu Rim Ch^indra KCS, Monday, the I4ih Dec., 

at 4-15 P.M. Subject: Oxy-acidpW Phospnorus (concluded.) Silicon 
and B irbon. ^ 

Le<-t»ire by B ibn Ram Chandra Ditt.!, P.C 3., Tiie^lay the 1 5th Dec,, 
1:4-15 P.M. Subject : Ciassibcntion of the Metals and their Metallurgy.. 

Lerture by B ibu Rhjeiidra Nath Ciiatterjp**, M.A., Wednesday, the 
i6ih Dec., at 6 P.M. Subject: Atwood’s M icliine.— Balance and Laws 
of Pendulum. 

Lct'tuie by B»bu Ram Chandra Daila, F.C.S., Thursday, the 17th 
Dec., at 4-15 P.M. Subject : Lead atrd Silver. 

Lecture by Dr. D. N. Chatierjee, B. A., M.B., C.M«, Thursday, the 17th 
Dec., 9t 5-15 P.M. Subject'- Circulation. 

Lecture by Babu Ram Chandra Datta, P.C.S., Friday, the 18th Dec., 
ai 4 15 P.M. Subject : Mercury. 

Lecture by Babu Ram Chandra Datta, P.C.S., Saturday, the 19! h Dec., 
at 3 P.M. Subject : Copper. 

Lecture by Babu Girish Chandra Bose, M.A , F.C.S., l|,R.A.S.,&c.Satiir. 
day, the I9ih Dec., at 4-30P.M. Subject: Histology of plants— Tissues. 

Lecture by Dr. Nilratan Sirkar, M.A., m.d, Saturday, the 19111 Dec- 
at 6 P.M. Subject: Histology— Nerve- Endings. 

Ma hsndra Lal Sircar, 11. a, 

Dac* 12, 1896. /tonorury Suntaby ^ ' 
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proceeding to the Cnpe, Sir J. P. Grant was appoint- 
ed Chairman. The Secretaries were successively G. J. 
Gordon, Esqrc.,W. C. Hurry Esqre., and B ibu Russo- 
moy Dntt. After five years, 1835 to 1839, the commit- 
tee submitted their final report to Government. Con- 
taining a mass of testimony from medical and lay men, 
that report is an evidence of ardous labour. 

On the 19th Noveniber 1836. two members, Sir 
John Grant and Mr Rustomjee Cowasjee, sent in their 
ijjspection report, from which we make the following 
extract : — 

“ Wc luve passed through the greater part of the Roads and 
Lanes in the Native parts of the rown, bounded by Lall Bazar, Clive 
Street, Matchooa Bazir, and College Street. Setting out froni Tank 
Square, vve passed through Old China Bazar, passed the Armenian 
Ctiurch UD CO Burra Bazar, through all the windings of which wc 
passed as far as the Mint ; from thence to the Portugese Church, Moor- 
glw:chatah, along the Chirpore Road to Mutchooa Bazar, and back 
through ColootolUh Road. Through several of the Lanes and 
Alievs wc could not pass, the same not being wide enough for the 
admission ofany wheeled carriage or cart. The whole of this space 
with the exception of some places near College Street, is most thickly, 
inhabited ; the houses and shops adjoin ; and though not lofty, arc 
surtijicntly high to exclude sun and air ; the free circulation of the 
latter of which is effectually prevented bv the extreme narrowness, 
Sharp angles, and perpetual tortuosities of the Streets ; few Streets 
being more than a quarter of a mile in length in the same direc- 
tion, and many not so much ; none of the Streets, except those 
to be presently mentioned, much exceeding twelve feet between 
the front walls of the opposite houses, many being much narrower ; 
and of this space from one foot, to one and a half foot in width, 
being occupied by a kennel on cacti side. These kennels are 
apparcntlv two or two and a half feet deep, with brick sides, the 
bottoms filled with perfectly stagnant water and filth ; and the tops 
C‘»vered, at distances of from one foot to two feet and two and a half a- 
part, with buildings from six to ten feet in length, which in a few places 
arc the entrances to houses ; but which in all other instances are 
the supports of the platforms used as shops ; which platforms arc 
crepted immediately over the kennel, from one foot to three feet 
above it, the space between the bridge and the platform being 
closed to the front ; so that no part of the kennel is accessible for 
the purpose of cleansing it but the above mentioned intervals of 
one, two, or two and a half feet in length, at various distances, of 
not less than six, or more than ten feet from each other ; while 
the whole stench freely escapes into the streets and houses.” 

rijc mortr'ility of th« limr can be guessed from the 
evideiiceof Pundit Madoosoodtm Goopto Kobeeruttan 
We retain tlie spelling of the reports to sliow what 
improvement has been effected in this direction under 
tile impulse given by Sir W. W. Hunter. Pandit 
Goopto stated that the “ fevers are the most pre- 
valent diseases ; bilious, remittent and intermittent ; 
th It enlargement of the spleen is the general ter- 
mination of tlie two last descriptions of fevers ; that 
diarrhoea, dy.sentery, dyspepsia, rlieuinatism and 
venereal disease are the most prevalent diseases in 
the town, among the Native population.” The com- 
mittee, alter full consideratiqyi of the various matters of 
cleansing, drainage, water-supply, ventilation and the 
fever hospital, sent in their report, dated Tuesday, the 
7th January 1840. signed by J. P. Grant (Chairman), 
C. W. Smith, J. Young, J. R. Martin, Prossonno- 
coomar f igjire, R. Scott Thomson, Dwarka Nath 
Tagore, Rustomjee Cowasjee and Russomoy Dutt. 
It is a volume of 245 pages, quarto, the concluding 
paragraph of which runstlms; — 

“ It is no small satisfaction to your Committee, that the main ob- 
jects coutcmplatcd for th-j improvement of the Town by this 
accomplished statesman (Marquis of VVclleslcy), six and thirty 
years ago, as then demanding the immediate aticiuioti of the 
Government of this countrv, have been brought to your Honour’s 
notice as forming part of the various subjects of this their Report, 
and they entertain no doubt that )onr Honour will agree with 
him in hi« opinion, that the state of the Capital of the British 
empire in India claims that the Govertiment should bestow upon it 
its ‘prompt and serious attention as constituting one of its primary 
duties, and that among these duties is included chat of contributing, 
.n a just proportion, to the expense, which may be requisite to render 
It a healthy, and convenient residence for those in health— to pro- 


vide it with ample, well-endowed, and well-regulated Hospital** 
for the sick, and the poor — and to bestow upon it generally that 
Megree of order, symmetry, and magnificence in its Streets, Ghats, 
Wharfs, and Publick Buildings,’ which may not only ‘ tend to meli- 
orate the climate, a id to secure and pronrote the objects of a just 
and salutary system of Police,* but may give to it, in all respects, 
the character befitting the station, which it ought to hold amon^ 
the Cities of the world." 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 

November 20. 

Great Britain. On the evening of the 13th ftistant when the last 
mail closed, three remarkable speeches were delivered, one bf 
Mr. Chamberlain at a complimentary banquet given him by ther 
Chamber of Commerce at Birmingham, the other two by Lord 
Lansdowne and Sir M. Hicks Beach at the annual Colston 
dinner at Bristol. Mr. Chamberlain’s theme was Commerce 
and his remarks proved again, if it were necessary, that he is a 
far-sighted, clear headed Imperial statesman. He pointed out 
with amazing vigour how when Great Britain expands itself* 
it does so for the benefit of mankind. His words were, refer-^ 
ring to the jealousy of foreign nations, ** we, in our colonial 
policy, as fast as we acquire new territory and develop it, 
develop it as trustees of civilization for the commerce of the world. 
Wc offer in all these markets over which our flag floats the same 
opportunities, the same open field to foreigners that we offer to 
our own subjects, and upon the same terms. And in that policy 
we stand alone, because every other nation, as fast as it acquires 
new territory, seeks at once to secure the monopoly for its own 
products by preferential and artificial methods. * • It is in- 

teresting to notice that we alone have been successful, astonishingly 
successful, in making these acquisitions profitable. Every addition 
to the colonial possessions of France or of Germany adds imme- 
diately and continues to add, to the latest dace, a heavy burden 
upon the taxpayers of the mother country." He was exceedingly 
severe upon the fanatics, the possessors of the nonconformist con- 
science more especially, who agitate for the relief of the Armenians, 
while condemning the D)ngola and Ashantee expeditions. And he 
added these expeditions have “ I believe, diminished the sum of hu- 
man misery by a greater amount than even if we had secured 
the destruction of the Turkish Empire,’’ He went on to offer an 
energetic protest against tHnse pessimists who are continually fore- 
telling the decadence of English trade, with special reference 
to those who cry out that Germany is distancing us in the ratfe. 

From actual figures taken over a period of ten years from the 
Board of Trade returns and Consular reports, he proved to demon- 
stration we arc still far in the van, and are so far ahead of Germany* 
that practically she can never overtake us. He admitted however 
that ** ill certain branches of our trade, in particular industries, par- 
ticular classes of goods, wc havd been outstripped by our competi- 
tors, and luve lost trade which we ought to have maintained.** 

Then he found the cause for tliis in the ** too great independence 
of our manufacturing population," including in that term "all classes, 
the maiiufaciurers themselves, and their workpeople** and he pointed 
out with much force, that if wc were to maintain nur supremacy, our 
manufacturers must consult the taste of their customers, and not 
endeavour to thrust upon them goods they do not want. I am 
sorry to say this remarkably able speech has roused the wrath of 
the Radicals because of the reference to the Dongola and Ashanti 
expeditions, and even the " Westminster Gazette,*’ usually so fair 
and temperate, attempts to cast ridicule on Mr. Chamberlain’s Gos- 
pel of Commerce. The editor makes the common blunder of 
attributing the historic phrase "a nation of shop-keepers ** to Napo- 
leon the Great, whereas N,;polcon borrowed it from Adam Smith 
who made use of it in his great work on the “Wealth of Nations." 

Your late Viceroy at the Colston banquet made a very able speech. 
He dealt in a thorough and comprehensive faihion«i4^ith the too 
much neglected subject of the “ needs of our army.” The only regret 
is he thought it necessary to contrast the money spent on the navy 
with the much smaller estimates allowed for the army. That arch- 
blunderer Lord Wolseley agai 1 put his foot in it, at the Guildhall 
banquet, by his reference to the navy. So the " Times ** writes, 
“ Nothing, indeed, that Lord Lansdowne said was calculated to 
offend naval opinion in the same degree as Lord Wolsclcy^s un- 
fortunate observation at the Guildhall banquet." 

I enclose another most interciiing speech of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
tithe Jubilee dinner of the Edgbastoii Debating Society. Not 
that I ask you to incorporate it in this letter, but some week 
you might find room for it. It is a most interesting speech, 
and might be the means of stimulating the senior students 
of the Government and Missionary colleges to start one or 
more debating societies. Edinburgh University has long beea fa- 
mous for such societies. The oldest, founded In 1764* the “’Specu- 
lative,” has been the nursing ground of our Barristers and clergy. 
On its roll it bears the illustrious names of Walter Scott, Jeffrey, 
Cockburn, Lockhart, Wilson and many others. Besides it, there 
are the “ Dialectic ” and “ Diagnostic." All these have had aa 
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Ml^int b^«rmgon the ecluc.tion of ElinburgI, Univer.ity .fideot.. 
li ii .0 long .mce { left Caleutt. that it' ii pos.ible .ou may ha»- 
more than one already eiiabliihed. ff nor, now ii the time to beain'. 
I leel ture tome of your native friend, of the long robe wonld be 
willing to lend a baiui. Care would have to be taken to .ecure 
die help ol a few ten tor., 10 that order might be maintained in 
thecourae of the debatei. I ihail be glad to hear your views on 
thil subject. ^ 

. Mr. Labouchere has the follow- 

ing 111 “ Trttib : ’* 


“ Bishop •reinple’i translation to Canterbury wonld seem to have 
been prompted by the rule of contraries. The late Archibishop 
was before all things courteous, inildmaiinered, anti conciliatory ; 
hi* auceessor is conspicuously brusque, high-handed, and overbear- 
ing, If Lord Salisbury’s selection was not prompted by the desire 

to have an Archbishop as dilferent as possible from the last, the 
appointment must then be taken as a recognition of Bishop Temple’s 
right-about-fare on the Education Question, and his activitv in 
support of the Athelstan Riiey movement, and of the abortive E In 
cation Bill of last session. Doubtless, the most potent motive w.is 
chat of putting the Church’s most prominent lighting man in the 
position where he can best render support to the Government in 
their next legislative effort on behalf of Church Schools. 

Whatever qualifications Bishop iTempIe might have had for the 
Prinitcy twelve years ago are now more than coutiterbaUnceci by 
his age. To appoint any man, however hale aiul vigorous, to an 
•dministrative post of such weight and difficulty within a few weeks 
of hit seventy-filth birthday is undesirable on every ground, and 
more especially for tlie bad example thus set to the innumerable 
prelates and incumbents who arc to be seen sticking to their posts 
for years after their powers have failed. Dr. Temple’s abilities as a 
ruler and organiser are denied by no one, but his work both at 
tiXetet and ill London has been marked by conspicuous blunders, 
and his jobbery has been a scandal. Ft is to be hoped that he will 
at any rate not carry with him to Canterbury his free-and-easy ideas 
as to the use of parochial endowments for lightening the burdens 
of Bishops withou' reducing their emoluments.” 

The Archbishop with his cranks and fads about temperance, 
his ever since his nomination got liiniself into hot water with one 
fully as capable as himself to engage in controversy, Dr. Mortimer 
Oranville, The latter writes : “ [ was honoured with a good deal of 
indiicriminating abuse in 1891; why am I now resurrected for 
the purpose of being misrepresented ? • • Each 

year’s experience deepens the conviction that Dr. Temple and those 
whtfsce with him are doing well iiitentioned work in a wrong and 
iQTschievoiis way. The hypothesis chat total abstainers live longer 
than rational drinkers is wholly groundless” The fact is Dr 
Temple has been able to throw off the overbearing swagger he 
learned when headmaster of Rugby. In Archbishop Tail’s life 
you can read a painful account of how in the grounds of Addington 
he attempted to ride roughshod over the then head of the 
Church of England. His treatment of the humbler laity in the 
Diocese of Loiuioii was a scandal. A sycophant of any layman of 
title, he was never so happy as when snubbing and insulting 
chiirctiwardeiis of humbler social status. Of course, as Archbishop he 
is withdrawn from the opportunity of displaying his harsh and 
overbearing temper. But I hope his episcopal brethren will know 
how CO look after themselves. One at least wilt not tolerate any 
exiiibiiion of impertinent arrogance, the Bishop of Hereford, Dr. 
Percival. 


BOOKS. 


“Thtf Empire of Blood” by the Rev. E. M. Bliss (an American 
Missionary to Turkey) seems to give in moderate compass and 
with judicial impartiality, a skcicli from his own experience both 
of Turks and Armenians. He does full justice to the good side 
of the Turkish character, and he endeavours to enlighten the 
fanacici as to some evil qualities of the Armenian. The (act is 
much of the ill-feeling existing between the Turk and Armenian 
is due to the latter being, as evcrywiicre where he has the opportu- 
nity, the blood-sucker and usurer. Indeed, it is jiiilan exaggeration of 
the anti-Semitic feeling in Germany. Were you to believe Lady 
Somerset, or Dr. Dykes of the Presbyterian College here, the 
massacred Armenians were ail holy men martyred for their alle- 
giance to the Founder of Chrisrianitv. Anvthing more absolutely 
contrary to the fact could not be maintained. Such fiction from 
Lady Henry Somerset, one is prepared lor, because like Mrs. Cliant, 
her fad Is notoriety. To be before the public as the almoner of 
Claudius Clear and Hodder and Stoughton, is as the very “breath of 
her noatrils.” “ To do good by stealth” is not her role. How 
much more useful she would be to her Armenian refugee friends at 
Marseilles if, instead of spluttering about with weekly letters in the 
“ British Weekly,” she would only bring hundreds of them to settle 
on her beautiful property at Rcigatc ! But, while allowance must 
be made for her ignorance, the same cannot be said for Dr. Dykes. 
He is the Principal of the Presbyterian College here, which counts 
•tudenti all told, fourteen ! He has two, if not three .Assistant 
Prefessori. Let ui say two. That gives an average of 4-2/3 of a 
atudent to each Profciior. So they must have ample time at their 


disposal to keep theniseives abr’.;ast of current events. And yet 
Principal Dykes at the famous Conventicle at the City Temple, 
spoke the most arrant nonsense ami 1 the dcarening pl.iudits of the 
old women (many of them men) present. 

“New Glosses on G>rJon” by Mr. Boulgcr is making a sensation. 
Kinglake wrote of G >rdon as a “really phcuomMiil man, whose ro- 
mantic elevation above all that is base and cninnion has made him a 
sort of warlike and heroic Redeem?r.” Mr. Biulger does not spare 
Lord Cromer or Lord W ilsdey. Ol Lord Cromer he writes: “ Who- 
ever was to blame afterwirds, tlie first agai.ist whom a verdict of 
guilty must be entered, without any hope of reprieve at the bar of 
history was Sir Evelyn Baring,” vvhoin he accuses of “ having from 
motives of personal spite and jealousy, retarded G )rtlon*8 depar- 
ture by seven weeks, and that delay, I r^'peat it solemnly, cost 
Gordon his life.” Then turning on Lor i WoUel-v he shews to his 
own satisfaction, that Girdou was sacrificed to W ilseley’s timi-lity 
and love of a “ s^’icntifi:” advance. Such men as Oatram or 
Havelock wonl I have rescued Gordon, but Wolsel ey, thinking only 
of himself, as he has throughout his sellisli career, cruelly sacrificed 
the immortal G)rdon. Mr. Boulgcr’s contention is, that if on 
January 3rd when Sir Herbert Stemre reacned jtkdul, Wolscley had 
insisted on forced marches, the Nil.* w>iill hive been reached by 
the 71I1 or 8tli and (lord >11 8.ived. B it Wolseley has “ no bowels 
of mercy ” and althougli he has on his conscience (if he has one) 
his abominable treatment Sir Binlc Frerc at Natal, and the 
responsibility of leaving Gordon to die a martyr’s death, he turned 
up at the Lord Mayor’s banquet on the 9th covered with orders 
and his brutally cynical smile, and seemed to say “Look at me. I • 
am the greatest soldier of all time, Marlborough, Napol;on and 
Wellington rolled into one, to make a Wolscley.” 

Napolfonic Literature. I do not know if your educated country- 
men of Bengal take a lively interest in all that relates to the 
history of the most marvellous man of all time. He placed himself 
on a level with Caesar, .Alexander and Cfiarlcmangc, One of the 
most remarkable of his sayings at St. Helena was “ C. A C. and I 
founded our kingdoms upon force. Jesus Christ founded his on 
love.” Two remarkable books illustrative of his career have re- 
cently appeared, one in France the other in America. The 
former is the mcmoiri of riiiebaulr, published in five volumes irv 
the original French but reduced to two in the English edition. 

It abounds in side lights not only on the character of Napoleon . 
but also on the history of the Revolution, as Thiebaulc was a par- 
ticipator in the whole game from the date of Louis the t6ilTs Bight 
until he and Marie Antoinette were brought back prisoners to Paris, 

It is a book ol wonderful interest. The American issue is published 
by Macmillan and is called “The New Life of Napoleon.” 
The “ Times ” in its review opens with the remarkable sentence, 
“It is curious that the most magnificent of modern lives of 
Napoleon should come from .America, and that the costliest homage 
ever paid by literature to ciespocism should be the work of a Re- 
publican professor in a New England CJuivcrsity.” The book is 
magnificently illustrated, Professor Sloanc and his publishers having 
put under contribution the Museum at Versailles, the Louvre 
and various private collections. The first volum! .low issued 
brings us down to the tenni nation of the first Italian campaign, 
till I4tli July 1797. “ We can call to mind no popular history 
that gives so consistent and so clear an account of those early years, 
between Brienne and Lodi wnicli are such a key to the character of 
the man.” The only drawback to th-: In ilan reader is the .American 
spelling, “ theater,” “ endeavor,” “ mold” tor “ mould,” “ briisk” for 
“ brusque,” etc. 

Two works will be found of interest by the students of Philoso- 
phy, the “ Literary Remains of Professor Groom Robertson,” and 
th= “ Life of Professor Vcitch.” 

The great event of the week has been the completion by 
Mr. Herbert Spencer of ihc moruiinental work of his life— a System 
of Synthetic Pinlosophy. It is an event of such historic interest 
that I give for rlie bencfic of your University stu lenis the “ Times” 
leading article (not a review) in full : 

“ We heartily congratulate Mr. Herbert Spencer on having at 
length completetl the great work of his lifc--a svstem of Synthetic • 
Philosophy. The third volume of ‘ The Principles of Sociology,* 
published to-day, brings the series to a close. It has been a task of 
no common difficulty which Mr. Herbert Spencer has accomplished. 

It has been nothing less than an attempt to exhibit in detail the 
unity of all knowledge, to show how the separate sciences all come 
under the same general laws, and can be rightly understood only 
'when they are regarded as forming the constituent parts of one har- 
monious whole. This has carried him necessarily over a very wide 
range of work. A volume of First Prificipies, two volumes of Biology, 
two of Psychology, three of Sociology, and two of Ethics make up 
the ten volumes planned six-and-thirty years ago, coritinuouily la- 
boured apon since, and now at last finished. Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
in his preface to the conclu ling volume, confesses liiniself surprised 
at his own audacity in undertaking so vast a work, and still more 
surprised at having completed it. He has done it under grave 
difficulties, and with frequent interruptions from chronic ill-health« . 
But the mind has triumphed over the body. Mr. Herbert Speu<* 
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cei’t energy and pcricverance, and resolve to finish what he under- 
took have enabled him to carry to completion a task which would 
well have taxed the powers of the strongest ; and, often as he has 
despaired of reaching the end, the end has at length been reached, 
and he has fulfilled the purpose of his life. 

Very few English writers have attempted to go as fully as Mr. 
Herbert Spencer has done over the field of speculative thought. 
The unity of knowledge is pretty generally accepted as a point 
of faith, but it is suffered largely to remain as a point of implicit 
faith. It was comparatively easy for early writers to have a fairly 
adequate grasp of the science of their own time. What Aristotle 
did, and what Bacon and Hobbes essayed to do, was of more easy 
accomplishment in their day than in our own. The rapid and i 
continuous growth of the separarc science has made the work of | 
co-ordination less impossible, perhaps, but it has brought with it 
enormous and ever increasing demands on the intellectual equip- 
ment of those who would seek to grapple with it. How far Mr. i 
Herbert Spencer's latest volume fulfils the promise of i860, what 
it does and what, by the author’s own confession, it has left undone, 
and on what points it calls especially for remark, we shall endea- 
vour hereafter in due course to show. Our present concern is with 
the fact that the system of synthetic philosophy has at length re- 
ceived its last touch and that this stupendous undertaking has, in 
spite of all difficulties, been finished and launched on the world. 
It is with no empty form of words chat we congratulate the author 
on hit success, and on the pleasure he can now feel in hit well- 
earned emancipation. 

** Mr. Herbert Spencer has for many years taken high rank as a 
systematic and philosophic thinker. It was in 1842 that he pub- 
lished his first work, and, many and multiform as have been his 
literary labours since, all that he has written has been consistent 
in every way with the views which he then held and expressed. 
As a writer he has attained a reputation not only in his own country 
and has exercised an influence not only on English thought. In 
Gernliany and in Russia he stands even higher than he does here, 
and has been more thoroughly studied in the most abstruse and 
least popularly attractive parts of his books. To, Englishmen he if 
belt known as an ardent and uncompromising advocate of indivi- 
dualism as opposed both to State Socialism and to what he considers 
an undue extension of the ordinary functions of government. He 
will be thought by many to have pressed his views too far and to 
have sought to confine the functions of government within too 
narrow limits. But he has stopped far shore of the extreme opinions 
of some of his professed followers ; and just as WiUei declared that 
he had never been a Wilkesite, he has a full right to disclaim many 
of the inferences which have been drawn from what he has written, 
and have been put forward with the assumed sanction of an authori- 
ty which he has never given. In the present day, when Socialistic 
schemes arc floating everywhere in the air, it is an excellent thing 
that the world should be compelled to see that there are two tides 
to the question, and that, in the judgment of one of our most emi- 
nent thinkers. Socialism in all its forms will do more mischief chan 
it so much as attempts to cure. It is largely the spread of Social- 
ism which clouds over Mr. Herbert Spencer's views of what the 
future is to bring. His confidence in the social progress of the 
race is not shaken. Hii doubt is whether any peoples who have 
suffered themselves to be socialistically organised will be found 
worthy to enter into the promised land.” 

Captain A. T. Mahan has completed hit “Life of Nelson.' 

It is expected to be ready for publication in March. It will be 
in two octavo volumes uniform with the author's works on the 
'influence of Sea Power,” and will contain about 18 photo- 
gravure portraits and several battle plans* 

Dr. Conan Doyle' new novel “Rodney Stone ” is out. I believe 
it has been running through one of the magazines in serial form, 
but it is* now published is a book. It is very highly reviewed. 
•* Rodney Stone,” says the “ Times,” “ is distinctly the best 
of Conan Doyle’s novels.” It is a story of the days of 
(he Regency, and the few extracts given only make one keenly 
anxious to secure the book itself. 

A few notanda hy the way of chit-chat : Mr. Lecky has finish- 
ed his introduction for the new edition of Swift’s Works. Admi- 
ral Fitzgerald's memoir of Sir George Tryon, is lobe out before 
Christmas and we are promised a very full and picturesque des- 
cription of the disaster. Messrs. Hutchinson are about to 

bring out a novel the scene of which is laid in Venezuela. The title 
is a curious one, “The Devil tree of EIDorado." Messrs. Sampson 
Low promise a study of Pliilip, Duke of Wharton, by Mr. J K.Robin- 
ton, whom Pope immortalized as (he “scorn and wonder of his age.” 
In France, Ronsset has completed his history of the Franco- 
German war, and is preparing, in one volume, a popular account 
of rhe most oucsranding features of that extraordinary campaign. 
General Trochu has left behind him two volumes which should 
possess no ordinary interest, dealing as they do with the siege of 
Paris, and with the circumstances attending the foundation of the 
Third Reoublic in *which he took so active and leading apart. 


The first volume of Victor Hugo's Letters has been published. 
Their interest consists in the singular light they throw on this extra* 
ordinary man known to the present generation principally as the 
arch satirist of the Second Empire and Napoleon the Little. One 
had always looked upon him not only as a staunch Republican, but 
what is more to his discredit he gave the imprimatur of his illus- 
trious name to Socialists and Communists. And this too after having 
drawn a pension for many years from the Bourbons and was drawing 
inspiration from Chateaubriand. 

The “Times" reviewer writes: 

“ There is scarcely a grander passage in his poetry than the follow- 
ing, taken from a letter written from Boulogne to his favourite 
daughter : — 

*A 11 day I was looking it churches and pictures, and then at night 
I gazed at the sky, and thought once more of you, my Didine, as i 
watched that beautiful constellation, the chariot of God, which 1 
have taught you to distinguish among the stars. Sec, my child, 
how great God is, and how small we arc. Where wc put dots of 
ink. He puts suns. These arc the letters with which He writes. 
The sky is His book. I shall bless God, my Didine, if you are al- 
ways able to read it, and I hope you may.' ” 

It would appear that at one time he coquetted with the Buona- 
partes, as shewn in a letter to Joseph Buonaparte, in which avovring 
himself a staunch Buoniparcist he refers to the Duke of Rcich- 
stadt as the “coming man." He was in sober truth “the very 
weathercock of contemporary politics.” 


NEEDLESS ALABM. 

Whether the suffering which people undergo from disease is more 
physical than mental is a point not easy to decide. It depends largely 
on the nature of the disease, and the make-up of the individual. Ex- 
perience seems to show, however, that in one prevailing discase^indi* 
gestioii or dyspepsia, the two kinds of suffering are very evenly divided, 
and both very great, toe mental distress being chiefly due to the illu- 
sions and decnotions which attend it. For example, though dyspepsia 
is solely an affection of the digestive organs, it has power to set up 
disorders in others which always alarm the sufferer, and often perplex 
his medical advisers. These symptoms or sequences may relate to ilio 
head, the heart, the sight, the hearing, the lungs, or to other organs 
or functions. Take an illustration or two. 

“ In the spring of 1891," says Nfr. Edward Tatham, “I fell into a 
low, weak state of heaita. 1 had a foul taste in the month, and was 
constitiitly spitting up a thick phlegm. My appetite was poor and after 
eating 1 had fulness and paiii at the chest — the latter seemed to bo 
puffed or swollen. Wnat made mo most anxious was my bnathii^^ 
wh'ch came to be so difficult and short that at times 1 could only caffrb 
my breath by an effort, I was led to fancy that something must ail niy 
lungs, especially as »o great a quantity of mucus gathered in my throat 
and mouth. It was usually worse at night, and 1 got very little sleep 
on account of it ; sometimes noue at all. In a morning I would bp, 
quite worn out. 

“As time went on I became very weak, and was much put to it to 
get about. I look all kinds of medicines and got no proper relief from 
anything. In February, 18931 Mr. William Beardsley, grocer, Cotman- 
hay, told me bow he had been cured of a like trouble by Mother SeigeJ’f 
Curative Syi up. Acting on his advice I got a bottle of this medicine 
from Ml. Platt’s Drug S'oies, \wsworth Road, and after taking it 
felt quite another man. My was easier, and my food agreed 

wiih me. I continued using the Syrup, and got sttonger and better 
every day. When 1 had taken foiK bottles 1 was as well as ever, being 
free from all pain or discomfort. Mv wife, who has suffered for years 
from liver complaint^ has taken the Syrup with the same good results 
as in iny own case. You are at liberty to make any use you like of 
this statement. (Signed) Edward Tatham, Tatham’s Lane, Coiman- 
hay Road, Ilkesioo, Derbyshire, March 2ist, 1895." 

“ In October, 1888," writes another, “ 1 began to feel weak, heavy^ 
and tired. My appetite was poor, and after eating I had distress at the 
•lomach, together with shortness of breath, and a good deal of pain 
across the chest. Sometimes I would b# taken with sudden dizziness^ 
as though I must fall to ihe ground. Cold, clammy sweats used to 
breakout all over me and I trembled from head to foot, finally, I got 
so weak I could scarcely walk to my work. Indeed, I Wd occasional- 
ly to leave my w«»rk ; I have been away as long as a month at a time. 
In this way I suffered for about two years. 

“lo August, 1890, Mr. Thompson, the grocer in Church Street, urgod 
me to try Mother S-igel*s Syrup. After taking only one bottle 1 fell better. 
My food agreed with me and I was stronger. ^ Continuing with ihif 
medicine, gradually ail pain left m*, and I completely recovered niy 
health. Since then 1 have kept the Syrup in the house for use in time 
of need. Yon are free to publish this statement. (Signed) WiUiam 
Mallender, 71, Robiiison’i Buildings, Newhill, Watlii ocar Sbenield, 
October nth, 1895." 

Cases of supposed disease of the heart, of the nervous system, of the 
kidneys, &€., constantly prove to be, not organic affections of those 
parts at all, but merely local or functional disiurbancesf caused by the 
toxic or poisonous principles thrown into the blood by the decomposi- 
tion or fermentation of food in the stomach ; otherwise, by dyspepsia 
nr indigestion. But until they are discovered lo be so they are mis- 
takenly treated ; and serious, often fatal, results, follow. Until pro- 
nounced and undeniable symptoms of organic mischief show tliemseives 
(wnicb is not the case once in a hundred times) yon may take it for 
granted that your ailmaiii is some form of dyspepsia, eksily corable by 
Mother Seigel's Syrup, as dsnooslrated by ibe two instances cited 
* above 
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Sir George Chesney Memorial 


Committee. 


CHAIRMAN : 

General Sir Henry W. Norman. 

M UMBERS : 

The M^rqiie^s of Liinsdowne, Field Mar- 
sli.il L«.rd R.iheris, Mr. Allen, Colonel 

Sir J. Aioai;h, Sir Sienait li.iyley, Mi. 
William iJiackwood, Sir Edward lir;uld()n,Uev. 
A. 0. Biitlei, Colonel Sir O. S. Ciaike, 
General Sir E Collen, Sir Anckiaiul Cnlvm, 
Sir Jiiland Danver«, General C. H. Dicken*;, 
Sir Mortimer Dnrand, G'*neral Sir W. Siii- 
JiiiK Hamilton, Caoiain Hexr, R. N., Mr. A. 
P. H.iwcll, Sir W. W. Hunter, Lieui-Geul. 
McLeod Innes, General Sir Allen Johnson, 
Sir H. S. Kmj/, M. P., Mr. A. Liwmice, 
Greneral Sii R. Low, Sir Alfied Lyall, Genei.tl 
Sir O. Newniarch, Sir Andrew Scnlile, Field 
Marshal Sir Lintoni Sminions, Field Maishal 
Sir Donald Siewart, General R. Str.irhey, 
General Sir A. T ivlor, Mr. Mrrediili 'Powr- 
send, Mr. W. C. Unwin, (General Sir Get)rj;e 
White and General Sir E, Williams. 


Memorial 

TO THE I. ATE 

SIR GEORGE CHESNEY, k.c a, r.e., m p. 

A Meeiiiij; was held, on the 24lh April, at the 
Royil United Service Instiiiiiioii, of some of 
the friends of tlie late Sir Geoi^e Cliesoey, to 
consider the question of the coninienior.itinn 
his dislin^iiished services as Soldier, 
Adminislraini, Sintcsmaii, and Author. Gen- 
eral Sir Henry Norm in presided, and was 
siippnrted by Field Marshals Sir Lmtoin 
Simmons and Sir Donald Stewart, and other 
fiieuds of Sir Gior^c Chesney. To cairy out 
the object <»f tiie Meetiiiij, a General 
Committee was formed, which included the 
Kentiemeii then present, and in addition, the 
Marquess of Liiisdowiie, Field Marshal Lord 
Roberts, General Sir (iroiar* White. Sir 
"•Andrew Scoble, Sir Alfred Lyall, Sir H. S. 
Kinjf, Sir W. W. Hunter, Mr. Meredith 
'rownseiid, General Rcliaio Slrachey, Mr. 
William Hl/ickwood, and niliers. 

The form the Memorial should take was left 
for the fniiire consideration of the Comnintef, 
as it would depend on ihe amount siibsn ibed, 
but the i.Ui(ifesiious tended towards a bust of 
Sir Georye for llie India Office, and a medal 
for v.iln. title coiitribuiioiis to Militaiy Liieia- 
Mire. It w.is lesolved to limit eacli snUsciip- 
lion to ,i niaxminoi of thiee yiiine.i'*, 

Snbscrintions will be receiverl by Lienfen;nit- 
f^»»ne'al Mf f.eod Inoes, g, Lexhaiii Gardens, 
Crum well Road, London, W. 


COMMITTEE FOR INDIA: 

Til*' Exey. Genera! Sir Geoiue White, 
Y. C , G. C. I. K., K. C. B. the Hnu’ole JM.ijni- 
<^f»iieral Sir E. C"ilen, K C. I.E , L't'otHo.int- 
<r«ueral .Sir W. S. A L'lckliai f, K c B, K C. 

S 1., His Exey. T.ientfnan'-GeiiPial Sir C. 
M (Usfield Claik*-, K. C. 11 , M • joi -(ieiiei 1 1 J. 
Duncan, M.iJor.Geneial G. K. L. S. Smfoid, 
C. B., c. S. I., M ijor-G'*ueral G. de C. »M''rtnii, 

C b , Maj »i. General A. K. Badrork, c. B , c. • r , 
lb iya<lier-Gei)eral W. G. Nn’lml^on, r' , 
Crptain J. Hext. C. I. R., R. N.. C' 1 ' d I 
W. S, S. Bissci, C.I.E., R. E., Colonel T. Dcaoe. 

♦ * * 

Honorary Serrefary : 

• Colonel T. De.me, 

Simla. 


T INSEKD COMPOUND,” Trad.- M.ik 
^ -f R.\YS COMPOUND ESSENCE 
OF LINSEED. 




^ e.xpp'ciorani for Cmiyh';, Colils, and 

Chest C«oii|)|.iii)t«. 

r INU.M CATHARriCUM PILLS, diyrs- 

live, cmiertive, .tiwi ayrt-r.iijl y apeiif*nr. 

TRAY’S CUE CEMEN Tips Ibliiud 
Cues lirmiy. “ Your Cemrm ir» thr l>e>»l 
I liave ever Ubcd.’— JOHN ROBEKIS (CUam- 
ptr'ii), 1S66. 

T^LINX — New while inoryanic Cement, al- 
mti>i liydr.iuiic, for Pottery, Porcelain, 


Y^OAGULINE.— Transparent Cemeot, for 
all itroken aitnies. .Mamractoiy, Siock- 

P'o t, E iol in«| . 

pHESHIRE BIRD LIME.— For Mosqui- 
toes .md noxious inhect-». In tin boxes. 
1 o spie:i(| on popei, twiy»;, twine. RaY Bko* 
TilERS, Ltd., Stockport, Eiiylaiid. 


1 Don’t 

Be Blind. 

Don't refnaa to b«lteT« In » thing, till I 
, fou’v* tried It. ThouMndi of peopiv, 
Ituffer th« IndeacrlhnbU tortur«» of< 

, KHKClIiTlbM bocnuie thefhnve never. 

> heard or ' 

Little’s 

Oriental Balm 

I or booanie they are blind to their own 
'intereet and refute to try it. it It a 
I moet marvolonn palu killer and relievc-e 
rht^uniHtie acitee alriMeir inetantiy. It 
I noutbei Lbe uerveii, aUave Inliummatlou 
of tb« Moah and nuirklr pmrtrat w* to 
I tbo bones themselves. There is ao rea- 
son why any oor should suffer with 
I ’thenniatiHm if they liavo Ftr. 1 to pay 
fur a of thU i.itfaillux rciiiedy. , 

l-'vM • 'I 

, SMITH STANISTREET & >- 
00., CALCUTTA. 




r^T'Riri,T Vr r. «TA lO.S. Prrfrcljy llamloia 
FV ill iTiliicc freun two to t)vD 
P«ruhN iiiT w«'e'k ; uclR un t!io4 
fo(Ml «i ih«» fctoiunol), prn- 

tfUtluj? It'i enmrrHioii {mo 

r.»t. biilil hyC||i>niihlB. Snul 
Htnmp fur 

Botanic Medicine Co., 

3, Kew Oxford -street, 

London, W.C. 



R. N. MOOKERJEE & OO., 


Subscriptions will be received, in Indi.'i, by 
Messrs. Kiny, King & Co, Uonil>ay ; Me‘»!»rs. 
King, H <niiltnn& Co, Cilcmtu ; and by the 
Allifinre Bunk, Sunlu, and its branches at 
Cdcnttii, Cawnpme, Ayra, Ajmere, D irj^eliny, 
Lahore, Mutree, Mtissoorie, Ruwal Pindi and 
U*nl>a)bi. Subscriptions are limited to a 
iu>ixiiiiuiii of Rs. 32 in India. 

By order of the Committee, 

T. Deane, G>/., 
Houy. Secy. 

Simla, 1 8th July, 1S96. 


Hardware and G-eueral Merchants, 

IMPORTKRS OR 
AgricuHui.al Implements, 

Eti'-Jinecr’s & C.iipenier’s Tools, 

Mill Furnishers & Timber Meicliants 
CON rRACTORS, 

GENERAL AGENTS AND ORDER] 
SUPPLIERS. 


Timber Yirtl — Ghiisery, 
Office I, Ciive R >w, 

Calcutta. 


THE AU PH SN no WABSTEE. 

Revised, Enl.nyed, and Reset iii New Type — 

WEBSTER’S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY. 

3 , 1 18 payes, 3,5000 liinsir, limns, clotli, ;Cf'lH'- 
0 4 ; li.ilf-c.iif, £ 2 -zs\\ h ilf-Kiissi.i, I 

Two Ynls. clnl b, ^ i 14V. 

GEORGE BELL SONS, 
London and lioMn.vv, 
yl/iti all liOokselUf s, 

'Tlie Lord Chief Jusiu e i>f EnyLind, in de- 
rismn nf ihe frinmns ,*\le\ mdi » r.isr, said ; 

“ I have Inok^d, sm ib it | miylil in)l y » 
wrnny, at w»*b«lri\ Dk iiuii.ii y, .» wntknf llto 
yieatesl leainiiiy, lefcf.inji, .ind ability.” 

The Chief J list ice (if 1 he U. S. A. Slid ; 

“ 1 have nseil and telied on Wetjsiei’s Un- 
ahiulycd Dictionary fur many yeaix, and eo- 
titely concur in the yeiieial coinntendation it 
•has received.” 

Sir S. Arthur Blackwood, K. C. B., Secretaiy 
to the Post Office, says ; , 

“The ivoik has been in yeneral use throiiyh- 
out the Deparimeat as a standard Dictmiiaiy 
for m.'iny ye.irs past.” 

The Untied States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion said : 

“ Wfl)stei’s Dictmuaiy is in constant use in 
this office, and is leyaided as the iiiyhest nutho- 
iiiy in matters of oithoyiaphy, pionuiicialion, 
and defiiiiiion.” 

Prof. Max Miiller, Professor of Comparative 
Philoloyy at Oxford, says : 

“Theieare few books I know so well ;\s 
Websici’s Dictum. iry, I h.ive used n for moio 
than foity years, and I m.iy say I have learnt 
Enylish from it. it was recommended to nm 
l>y Buoseii. I remember well when 1 asked 
him winch he consideied the oesi Enylish Dii.- 
lionai y, he laiiyhtd and said, ‘The best Eny- 
I lisa Diciionai y IS lbe Amenc.m Dictionaiy by 
Wcbsiei.’ ... I see tlie new editinn is ii<)t 
only enlaiyed, but impioved, mure pirticulai- 
ly in what was its we.ik point, the etymuloyies. ” 

Prof. Dowden, Professor of English Liter- 
aiure, Dublin UmveiMly, says : 

“ I have bmlced mko it widi care, and coni- 
p.-oed some pait> with the c^i lesooiiding paits 
iif.Jtli^t lecentiv imblKlied l^ichtui.iiies. What 
tbr ‘ R-ivirw ’ s.iid f»f ihe lust ediiimi 

m.'ty, 111 my (qmimM, lx* s.iid wnb fiesh cinpli.i- 
sis of tlx.* p.iiuon '-lb a it is the best 

fnartic.il Ln-^lmb Dicimii.n y p.x':int. In sayinij 
tins I havt* m vx-w i i>f via abnlaiy, ,acfu- 

laty of Xtliixtxm and deiiv.iimiij ,ii<js j^iven by 
pictmial iilii'»ii aiion, and, con^xleted in con* 
neriion with thesr, the puce. ” 


S. DASSEX & CO., 

Mannfarim**i s, ImfnxtPi*;, Rpp.xiers and 
I nneis '»f <ill mx t ^ >ir I i ir mmuntn^, Oi ){an^ ami 
l’ian(»>>, vYf 3'.), C'>1 <mx ihl.Mj C ilcuita 

iiiipon m.»|i-M.iU dir-ct fimn E i^jiand .and 
'4n.1i.mtef (be best VV )| l:nMxsbii> ,ind iiniili ; 
arc the e.xpress m.iimfa'nni pr-. nf 

.S\f/ (firva// V\ute : 

Box Hurmmiimns 3 octaves 3 slop«^ t set nf 
reed, Rs. 35 ; 3 oci.ivps, l»p.,c qn.ilxy, Rs. 40 ; 
3 nr tavHS 4 slops, 3 sets of iffd, Re. 75 . 

Foldm^ Haimmximi'-, 'Table liar- 
monxims, iVcn , .lUv.iys leady fm g.de ; oiden 
executed promptly. 

GENUINE ^iO^RE(;l>ATHV. 

A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Ray Chauclhiiri, L M. S. 

Homxopi it ill c Practitioner^ 

M.iy be consulted by letter or persfmailv 
• i.idy at nis rti^ximx:*-, 24, .\Iiiz.»pof« Luue^ 
near Creek R'»w, Calcutta. 
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Price : 
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AX [XDl AN JOURNALIST : 

Life, Lattars and Oorrespondence 

OF 

Dr. SA.MBHn 0 M30KBRJES, 

Lite Editor of “ Reis and Rayyet.^^ 

11 Y 

F. H. SKRINE, I.C.S., 

(Collector of CostoiiK, C-ilriitta, now Offg. 
Cotnmissiuiier, Caittagoiig Division.) 

Tlie Volume, noifonn with Mookerjee's 
lr,ivels and Vova^es in Benif if consists of 
tii'ir'e than 500 pages and contains 

PORTRAIT OK the DOCTOR. 

DEDICATION (To Sir VV. VV. Hunter.) 

HIS LIFE STORY. 

CORRESPONDENCE OF DR. S. C. MOOKERJKE. 


Orders to be made to the Business Man.ag 
er, “An Indian Journalist," at the Bee 
Press, I, Uckoor Dull’s L.ine, Wellington 
Street, Calcutta. 

OPINIOM ON THE BOOK. 

It is a most interesting record of the life of 
a remarkaole man. — Mr. H. Babington Smith 
Private Secretary to the Viceroy, 5th October 

1895. 

Dr. Mookerjee was a famous letter-writer, 
and there is a breezy freshness and originality 
aixiut his correspondence which make it 
very interesting reading.— .Sir Alfred W. Corft, 
K.CI.F.., Director of Public Instuctioii, Bengal, 
26ih September, 1895. 

It i.s not that amid the pressure of harassing 
offiicial duties an English CiviltHii can hnd 
either time nr opportunity to pay so graceful 
a tribute to the memory of a native oersonality 
as F. H. Skriiie has done in Ins biography of 
the late Dr, S nnbhn Clinnder Mookerjee, the 
well. known Bengal journalist (Calcutta : 
Thacker, Spink and Co.) ; nor are there many 
who are more Atorthy of being thus honoured 
I Inin the late Editor of Rei^ and Ray yet. 

VVe may at any r.tte cordially agree with Mr, 
Skrine that the story of Mo okeijee’s life, with 
all Its lights and shadows, is pregnant with 
lessons lor those wiio desire to know the real 
India. 

.N'l week'y O'loer, Mr. .Skrine tells us, not 
even the H nioo Patriot^ in us palmiest days 
under Knsioii IS P4I, eo) lyed a degree of in- 
fluence in any way aopr nrhing that which was 
soon attainerl by Reis and Rayyti. 

K min of large heart and great qualiti- 
es, his death from pneumonia in the early 
spring in tlie last year was a distinct and 
heavy loss to Indi.in jniirnalism, and it was 
an .admirable idea on Mr. .SkiMic’-i otri to put 
his Life and Letters noon reconl.— The Times 
of Jndia^ (Bombiy) .September 30, 1895, 


TEXT BOOKS IN ENGLISH, 

By SAR.^U.A PRASAD BANERJEE. 

ENGLISH PREPARATORY 
COURSE 

For V‘l Cl, ASS. 

INDIA READERS NO. 3 

For 4111 Class. 

The above arc approved by the Central 
Texi-Book Commiit^f*. 

INDIA READERS NO. 2 

For 5111 Class. 

INDIA READERS NO. 1 

F0R6111 Class. 

These books are of reoiark ibly- simple style 
and qniie smU'd t<» Indi.io sindenis. 

On% ig nnnas. 

•SPSOIW'ilN PAPERS AND ANSWERS 

. 0 I tue E igiisu Entrance Course for 1897. 
To be had of 

S. K. LAHIRI & Co., 

College Squ.ire, Calcutta. 

I J * ! — ^ 


BEEOHAM’S 

MDSIC PORTFOLIO. 

The further supply of the above 
having been sold off much more 
rapidly than was anticipated, we are 
again out of stock, and as the next 
shipment will not arrive till the end 
of November, we would ask intend- 
ing purchasers to register their names, 
and to hold their souls in patience : 
that the Music is well worth waiting 
for is proved by the fact that the sales 
to date exceed a thousand complete 
Portfolios. 

APPLY TO 

G. ATHERTON & CO., 

3, New China Bazar-street, 

CALCUTTA. 

Sale Vr/tolesale Agents for 

INDIA, BURMA, & CEYLON. 

FOR 

BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


Drawing, a means oF^jjyQg^iQ^ 

BY 

E. C. DOZEY, Art Teacher, 
Doveton College, Calcutta. 

3 SO illustrations. 

Part I— Fre|;haRd. 

RoyRl 8vo. Cloth, R^. 3. Pup^r Covert. R§. 2 81, 
Favourably reviewed by the Press 
throughout India. 

A Copy of the Reviews obtainable from the 
Author, 107, Cossipore Road. 


Novelt 


N.B. — Single 


volumes are 
obtainable. 


no 


longer 


•velty in Ayuryedic Medicine. 
AYDRVEDIO PHARMACY. 

30, Lower Clntpore Koho, Fouzdari 
BaUknana, Calcutta. 

Kaviraj Nagendra Nath Sen, Physician, 
Surgeon, Accoucheur, practises the Ayurvedic 
system of medicine, after having obtainied a 
diploma at the final examination of one of 
the Government medical Institutions of the 
country. 

SPECIFICS 

for all ordinary diseases, like Fever, Cough, As- 
thma, Phthisis, Diabetes, &c., including dis- 
eases brought on by irregularities of kinds. 
Catalogues, containing full accounts of diseas- 
es and remedies, are transmitted on applica- 
tion. Prescriptions, with or without medicines, 
sent to every part of India and Ceylon, 
Cape Colony, and the British Isles, on receipt 
(by post) of full accounts of diseases. 

Thousands of unsolicited Testimonials from 
every quarter. 


« IMPROVED UNDAUNTED” 
WATOH. Rs. 7 . 

Guaranteed three Years. 

Strong, accurate, pretty, sm ill, open-faced, 
nickel silvern, kevless. sii irt win iing, patent, 

NEW STYLE IMPROVED UNDAUNT 
ED " watch, with hand setting mechanism, 
secondhand, for D iciors, ornamental bold 
dial, for Ks. 7 V. P. P. with an extra glass, 
spring, pretty box and full three years’ 
guarantee. Warranted to stand the rougii- 
est use. Runs more man 28 hours with' 
one winding. Will last a life lime. Easily re- 
pairable. Others sell at double onr rates. One 
watch free for ihe purchase of 8 at a time. 
Mr. Jno. Dickson of llaputal Rulway, from 
Ceylon says : — It keeps splendid time and 
never stopoed althongli it sustained hard 
knocks and jerks, x Dr. H. Moore of Royal 
Artillery from Poonamillce says :--I sold it 
for Rs. 16. X Pte. W. Hopkins of Sussex Regt. 
from Dooi'lnm says; — I liave sold it for 
Rs. 20. X Mr. T. B. Scott of Patna Opium De- 
artinent says Tiie watch you sent me some 
seven years ago is still keeping very good lime. 

Jewelled Eing Be. 1-8-0. Beal 
Silver Watch Be. 13. Beal 
Solid Hold Watoh Be. 2i 

Pretty electro cased gold chain Re. i-S-o, 
Fashionable electro cased G lid Ring set 
with scientific diamonds, Rubies, Emeralds, 
at Re. i-8-o Mr. G. Smith, Silt Inspector 
from S inikutia, says : “ A German valued 
the diamond ring at Rs. t;o and ruby at 
Rs. 30." Key winding. Government stamp- 
ed, solid silver hunting case, Royal watch 
with extras and full three years’ guarantee, 
forks. 13. Pte. G. Hawkes of 2nd York Light 
Infantry from Piirandhar says For the first 
one 1 got Rs. 25,; the second one I sold to a 
.Sergeant for Rs. 28. X Pte. H. C. Bishop of L. 
F. L. R-gi. from Kampiee says:— A Corporal 
offered Rs. 30 for the very same. watch. Gentle- 
men’s open faced, keyless real solid gold watch 
Rs. 30 ; ladies’ Rs. 24 ; both with extras and 
guaranteed for 3 years. Mmd they are guran- 
teed to be of real solid gold. No agents kept, 
all goods sent only by us from Bombay 
per V. P. P. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMB.AY. 


CATARRH, 

Hay Fever, Catarrhal Deafheas. 

A MEW HOME TREATMENT. 

gufferers are not generally aware that iheia 

diseases are contagious, or that thev are 
due to the presence of living parasites in the 
lining membrane of the nose and eustachlan 
tubes. Microscopic research, however, has 
Droved this to be a fact, and the result is that 
a simple remedy has been formulated whereby 
these distressing diseases are rapidly and pei^ 
manently cured by a few simple applications 
made at home by the patient once in twe 
weeks. A pamphlet explaining this new treat- 
ment IS sent on receipt of 2^d stamp by A 
Huttom Dixon, 43 & 45 East Bloor St. 
TORONTO, Canada. 

Scientific American. 


REIS & RAYYET 

(PRINCE AND PEASANT) 

WEEKLY(ENQUSH) NEWSPAPER 

AND 

Review of Politics, Literature, and Society 

RATES OP SUBSORIPTION. 

If paid in advance, 

Yearly 
Half-yearly 
Quart jrly ... 

Montuiy ... 

Single or sample Copy 

If not paid in advanc^ 

, 18 

6.0 

Single or sample Copy Ans. o-ia 

No addmonai charge for postage or peon. 

RATES or ADVERTISEMENT. 

Advertisements (three columns to the page 
and 103 lines or 12 inches to tiie column) a% 
cnarged by the space taken up, a^ the rate of 
4 annas a line or Rs. 2-2 an inch each inser- 
tion. Tnc lowest cnarge for any advenisemenc 
is Rs. 3, except Domestic Occurrences, the 
lowest cnarge nor which is Rs. 3. 

Business Commniiications (post paid) to 
be directed to ** Tne Manager," and Literart 
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THE PROMISE OF THE SUNRISE.* 

[The Tarno Ryt, on the anniversary of the nfiysterious disappear- 
ance of Rhona Boswell, who had caused the drowning of Herne “the 
Scoliard,” stands in the mouth of his solitary tent in Gypsy Dell. 
He looks towards the spire of R txton Church in the distance, over 
which the dawn is gradually brightening into a gorgeous sunrise.] 

I. 


Death's year hath passed : again the new-mown hay, 

As on that night, perfumes the Dell — that night 
Whose darkness seemed more dear than Eden-light — 
Fragrant of Love’s warm wings and Love’s warm breath — 
Where here I left her doomed to treacherous death 
By Romany guile that lured me far away ; 

'Twas here — where petals of the morn are cast 
'Mid night's wild phantoms from the spectral past— 

'Twas here she made the vow 1 smiled at then 
To show her face some morn when hill and glen 
Took the first kiss of Day. 

IL 

But fi 0 W not all the starry Virtues Seven 
Seem strong as she, nor Time, nor Death, nor Night. 
What saith the morn? “Love hath such godlike might 
That if the lun, the moon, and all the stars, 

Nay, all the spheral spirits who guide their cars, 

Were quelled by Doom, Love’s high-creative leavea 
Could light new worlds.” If then this Lord of Fate 
When Death calls in the stars, can re-create. 

Is it a madman’s dream that Love can show 
Those eyes I seek within yon ruby glow, 

And build again my heaven ? 

in. 

“ The birds,” she said, “they knows us Romany ckies\--- 
Xeaseways^he ' Gypsy*magpie* \ an’ the jay— 

They knows the Romany tongue — yis, all wc say ; 

So, if the Heroes should do aw^iy wi’ me 
'Cause o’ the Scollard’s death, the birds will see 
An’ tell the flowers wheie Rhona’s b«»dy lies. 

The Scollard’s strong to strive wi' now he’s dead : 

Outside the lent o’ nights I bear his tread. 

You mind them stars reflected in the river 
That seemed a snake o’ fire ? I sce’d you shiver : 

It had the Scollard’s eyes 1 

IV. 


But when I’m dead, the Golden Hand o’ love 
Will shine sumeday where mists o’ inoinin’ swim ; 


* Among the Gypsies of nil conniries the h;ippiest possible “ Duk- 
keripeu” (r. e.. prophetic symbol of a natmal pheimmenon) is a hand- 
“ . ' ♦ t S ^ -1,.. It ic email :ir I the same 


use," was caiicu ih« •■•■k - 

his Golden Hand was more powerful than all the army uf Death. 

t Gyp^^y girls. 

I Water- Wagiaii. 


You’ll see me too, dear, when the sun’s red rim 
Peeps through the Rookery boughs by Raxton spire, 
And makes the wet leaves wink like stars o’ fire ; 
Then, when the skylark wakes the thrush and dove, 
An’ squirrels jump, an’ rabbits scrabble roun’, 

All’ hares cock up their ears a-shinin’ brown, 

An’ gr.’iss an’ blossoms mix their mornin’ smells 
Wi’ dingle songs from all the 
You’ll seeme there above.” 

# # a 


V. 

1 think ’twas here— though now I know not whether 
Dead joy or living sorrow be the dream— 

In this s.'ime tent— round which the branches seem 
To stir their whispering leaves as if to tell 
The Morn the dreadful secret of the Deli— 

I think ’twas here we lived that life together. 

[A shape that at one moment seems like a hand, and then a feather 
of gold, app^.'iri in the eastern clouds near the brighttning wings of the 
Spirit of the Sunrise.] 

My senses mock me r these wan eyes behold 
What seems a hand, a mystic band of gold. 

Traced on the steaming canvas of the mist 
Gilding the woof of pearl .and amethyst — 

A hand or golden feather. 

[ Beside the Golden Hand Rhone’s face appears.] 

VI. 

If that a picture in a mad man’s eye? 

Or is it Memory, like a mocking elf, 

Weaving Hope's lapestiy to cheat herself ? 

Or doth great Nature, she who garners all 
The fleeting pictures Time can limn, recall 
The face of her the Romanies doomed to die ? 

Or is there glowing a face from brow to chin 
Where yonder wings of Morn are widening thio, 

Her very face, her throat, her dimpling cheek, 

Her mouth — the mouth that love first taught to speak — 

Smiling “*ris I, ’lisi”? 

VII. 

THK LARK RISING FROM TMK HAY-FIBLD. 

Birds of the Dell, the veils of morn are shaking ! 

And see the face of her, ye loving birds, 

Who knew yotir songs — who gave them human words 
In those sweet mornings when her breath would luiugla 
With breath of fl iwers, and all the dewy dingle 
Greeted the Spirit of the Sunrise waking ; 

Ye birds who saw her buried— ye who know 
Where, consemus of the fl iwers, she lies below, 

But cannot tell yon moiirner, for the spell 
Tne montiroiif deed h.tth cast about the Dell| 

The man whose heart is breaking ! 

* Birds. 


^uattrtbtrs in the amntrr nre requested to remit by postal nuney orders^/ posnbU, as the safest and most eonvenient 
oartdtlariy as ti ensures ackaowiedgment through tne Department. No other reeetpi wtft te 
' pvtn, any other bemg unneoessary and likely to cause confusion. 
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vm. 

THE BIRDS OF THE DINGLE. 

She keeps her promise, she who m.ide the vow 
No Romitny law, no Romany guile, should ever 
Divide their lives, nor Dsiath’s fell malice sever 
The chain the Sunrise forged ’twixt her and him ; 

She keeps her promise ; through the mists which swim 
Love’s light is shed from her sweet eyes and brow 
Who vowed to show the lover’s dukkenpen* 

Of hope, the Golden Hand of promise, when 
Fate should fulfil the prophet-river’s warning. 

And gaze from ruby-pillared domes of morning ; 

She keeps her promise now. 

IX. 

THE SPIRIT OF THE SUNRISE. 

Though love be mocked by Death’s obscene derision, 

• Love still is Nature’s truth and Death her lie ; 

Yet hard it is to see the dear flesh die, 

To taste the fell destroyer’s crowning spite 
That blasts the soul with life’s most cruel sight, 

Corruption’s hand at work in life’s transition. 

This sight was spared thee : thou shalt still retain 
Her body’s image pictured in thy brain ; 

The flowers above her weave the only shroud 
Thine eye shall see : no stain of Death shall cloud 
Rhona I Behold the vision ! 

X. 

THE TARNO RYE. 

As on that morn when round our bridal pillow 
The sunrise came and you cried : “ Smell the whin I ” 

And rose and oped the tent “to let it in,” 

Yon clouds — like molten metal, boiling brass. 

Brightening to gold— arc crested as they pass 

With Love’s own fire !— yes I while each gleaming billow 

Rolls o’er the Dell, ’tis Love’s own hand that launches 

The self-same Promise through the self-same branches t 

The Promise of the Sunrise !— Oak and ash 

And birch and elm and thorn pass on the flash 

Down to the river-willow I 

♦ ♦ # 

Theodore Watts-Dunton. 

-^The Athenetum, 


WEEKLYANA. 

Dr. John Hopkinson is evidently an advanced pessimist, and ofTers 
a make-weight to the roseate views of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Cham- 
berlain. 

“Dr. John Hopklnson, Piesident of the Insiilutinu of Electrical 
Kngineers, speaking at ihe annual dinner of his society last night, said 
England owed her promiivent posiiinn to the ficl that she w.is ihe first 
lo use coal on alatgesc.de. If the eniployment of that niatenal as a 
basis of power were to cease, British supremacy would go with it. The 
Falls of Niagaia wasted more power every day than Cf»nld he <lerived 
from all live coal raised in the whole woilcl, and in the fnime it wonhl 
be the woik of electrical engineers to utilise it, and other waleifalls, for 
the transmission of power for imrposes of traction ami indnsttial 
imdertakiiigs. When tliat work was folly tealised, there would only he 
twn courses open to Englislimen : they would either have to live on 
their accnmulaicd savings, or flit to countries having greater water 
power than their own. In either event, the supremacy of Britain 
would go.” 

• 

• • 

Who is the “Indian Contortionist” that is now the .admiiaiion of 
England ? 

“An Indian contortionist gave a remaikihle exhibition before a 
commiuec of medical men at .St. George’s Hospital yesterd-ay. The 
performer, pHiiciit, victim, or whatever name he may be called, is 
Yoga, of the Westminister Aquarium, and his fame has become so 
noised abroad that from a passing sliow he has become an object- 
lesson lb young doctors. Yoga was introduced in the theatre as a 
Brahmin of the high caste, who has forfeited his religious rights by 
coming to England. He is said lo have spent forty years in u cave 
living upon goats’ milk and dried fruits. He appears to be able to 
reverse the ordinary functions and uses of hn joints and ligatures, and 
to twist and double his arms and legs about in any way he chooses, 

* Syoibuh 


and all of the medical men present yesterday confessed themselves 
amazed at his marvellous performances.” 

Our London correspondent who sends the paragraph says the “ In- 
dian Contortionist must surely be a fraud, for no hijjh caste Brahman 
would so demean himself. Not necessarily. The Indian is capable 
of the feat described and with Europeans, even the most knowing, 
every Brahman is a high caste one. 

• • 

The British Museum have acquired the Wellington letters. We read 

“ Yesterday the autograph letters and documents belonging to the 
late Viscount Hill were sold by auction at Shrewsbury by order of 
the Offlcial Receiver. The documents comprised autograph letters of 
the Duke of Wellington to his most trust^'d G'lieral, Lord Hill, the 
Utter’s own letters, those of Sir Richard Hm, M.i , .,nd the Rev. 
Rowland Hill, as also letters from Royal personages and historical 
documents, the whole covering a period varying from 1792 to 1842. 
The letters and despatches of the Duke of Wellington, addressed to 
General Lord Hill, dealt chiefly with brilliant military operations, in 
which Wellington .always found 10 able a coadjutor in Hill. Some of 
the letters were of a private character, and were written in a most free 
and friendly manner. They covered the whole of his official life, and 
were bought on behalf of the British Museum for ^600.” 

I • 

Lord Armstrong justifies his name : — 

“ Lord Armstrong enters upon his eighty-seventh year to-day. His 
lordship’s physical and mental activity is remarkahlf in a man of such 
advanced age. Though hydraulics, engineering, and gunnery have 
been so prominent in his lord>>hip’s studies and attainments, it will be 
agreeable news to many to learn that for a considerable period now 
(the announces) Lord Armstrong has been engaged 

upon electrical research, the result of which will be made known to 
the world in a publication that is likely to make a sensation in scienti- 
fic circles. Not the least interesting and important feature of the new 
work will be the illustrations. These arc from photographs made 
under Lord Armstrong’s supervision at Cr.agside ” 

• 

• • 

The rrext extmet is interesting in another sense 

“ The children of a Birmingham suburb came in for an unexpicted 
treat the oilier day, and made such good use of the golden opportunity 
that the doctors of the district are likely to have a busy time of it. A 
confectionet’s van, full of Christmas slock, capsized, owing to the horse 
bolting, .and there was , a glorious smash. The boxes, says the 
Itle^raphy fell out of the van, and the sweets fell out of the boxes. 
Chocolates strewed the roadway. Father Christmases lay cheek by 
jowl with sugar pigs. Tne driver was thrown from his seat, and so 
badly hurt that he could do nothing to mitigate the ruin. The horse 
managed to get clear of the shafts, and fled. In a moment the st^jpet 
was alive with children, who with shouts of glee threw themselves 
upon the wreckage, and carried off all they could lay hands on.” 

• 

• • 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Daily Graphic writes 

“An amusing echo of the Tell legend has just come before the 
civil triounal at Aiigern, in Southern Aiistri.-i. It appears that 
one of the employes at a large sugar refinery in that town had 
an ainhition to repeat the exploit of the Swiss hero, and chose 
for his living target a schoolboy of the name of Meliyba. In 
order to make things quite safe, he requested the young Meliyba 
to wear two hats for the occasion, a tall hat which he borrowed 
fioiu .a bystander, and the lad’s own chapeau dt or Sunday hat. 

fhe whole edifice was surmoiioied by the iradiiioiiHl apple. The Tell 
legend was not quite realised cither in costume or results, for the 
maiksmcan missed ilie apple, hut pierced the Suud.ay hat through and 
thiough, wiih the ignomimous result that he was sued before the Civil 
Court to lecovcr dam iges for the hat, and also had to satisfy a claim 
of ten guhleii from llie father ‘for anguish and distress caused lo him 
III h«s feelings as parent.’ The boy who personified the young Tell 
received a severe reprimiud and a caution to mind what he was about 
for the futine.” 

• • 

Another correspondent writes ; — 

“The abolition of the Buckhonnds is imi a Ministerial miestion ; but 
ii is a matter which the Queen herself can and must dewnie, The po- 
pular idea that tlicre is an annual vole for the Royal Hunt is a mis- 
take, for the exoenses .are defrayed out of the Civil List. About eight 
year s ago the Queen appointed a secret committee to investigate and 
report upon the expenses of the Household, and the members sent 
itp a private report to her M ijesiy, iii which they strongly recom- 
meuded the al)olitinn of the Buckhonnds ; but- nothing Wras done, 
Ml cons**qiieuce of ihe resolute opposition by certain members of the 
Royal F.iiiiily. This comminee consisted of the following thoroughly 
comppieiH persons ; Lord Cross, Lord Welhy, the late Earl Sydney, 
and the Ute Sir H-eniy Ponsonhy. The Queen certainly has no love 
for the hnnt, hut her M qesty is snrronruled by persons who are satu- 
rated with a most obstructive indisposition to any changes of this 
description. A motion in both Houses of P.irliament would probably 
strengthen the Queen’s hands. It is inconceivable that Lord Salisbury, 
Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain, Sir William Harcourt, or Mr. Murley 
can regard the Royal Hunt with approval.” 

DEAFNESS. An essay describing a really genuine Cure for Deaf- 
ness, Singing in Ears, &c., no matter how severe nr long-standing, will 
be sent post free.— Artificial Ear-drums and similar appliances entire- 
ly superseded. Address THOMAS KEMPE, VICTORIA CHAMBERS^ 
ig Southampton Buildings, Holborn, London^ 
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TAltComniwtioneriofCalcatUwill .pedally meei on Monday next 
•‘iocon.iderthepoint.r.i.edinHit Honour the Lieoienant-Govern-’ 
or’* »peech, delivered at Emally, on the 26th N ivemher, 1896." 


• • 


IT U declared in the that a piece of Und mea.u.ing 

about 4 bigha.i. required for a public purpose, that is, for fi, ling up 
the tank called Alankar Dighi of the Katwa Court compound and will 
be acquired under the Act. The purpose for which the L utd Acquisi- 
tion law it to be enforced is not very clear. I, u th .i the tank will be 
acquired to be filled up or that a new tank will be dug to fill up the 
old with the earth so ubtained. ^ 

The market rate of exchHO}^e f«)r the fourth quarter of 1896 97 has 
been fixed at u. 2-25/33^., the percentage of salary admissible on ac- 
count of Exchange Compensation Allowance in that quarter being 
Rs. 10-14-2 approximately. 

• 

• • 

From the ist day of Janaary 1897, the institution fees payable under 
section 71 (a) of the Presidency Small Cause Cmris Act, when the 
amount or value of the siil^ject-niaiter does not exceed five hundred 
rupees, will be annas in the rupee on such amount or value 
instead Of annas two. Another concession to befrin with the new year 
is the increase tf double the weight for the same postage of privileged 
newspapers. 

For selling adulterated barley powder, N iwab Syed Ameer Hossein 
has fined a shop-keeper in Harrison Road R . 5, and for selling adul- 
terated arrowroot two other shop-keepers have also been similarly 
punished by the tame Northern Division Magistrate. 

• 

# ♦ 

The ferry train carrying dAoosa carts, while crossing Sutlej Bridge, 
caught fire from aspatk from the engine and in a few minmes was ablaze. 
Apprehending danger to the bridge, the train was run over it with full 
speed to Piiillour. The wind was blowing high. Before the train 
could be brought to a stand the d unes had extended to five carts. 
Oiiecartman, in tiying to scale the sides of the truck, was considerably 
burnt and is not likely to survive. 


existed half a^ century ago)» and covered with a network of about 46,000 
!I1I Vi? ®*[*P** . Speaking of its natural features and products, 

lie said that the mountainous tracts of the Him ilayai produced all the 
•P®C'e® of European grain, fruUs, and dowers, and the vcgc- 
**Vv“?* tropical coun- 

‘hat the dne arts, which should 
“**^‘** '^®*’® R^o«rally condned to 

architecture, did not take a leading 
place in the present occupations of. modern India. It was to architec- 

o'nl. *“ India, and this was said 

to owe Its development to Buddhist rather than to Hindu impnlses. 
Ncveriheies^, Hindu art powerfully asserted itself in the Imperial woik 
01 the Moguli, and had left behind memorials which excited the admi- 
ration and astonishment of our age. But the great characteristic of 
all art in Indi i was the obvious absence from it of intelleclual power, 
bpe ikiiig of the maiuii.iciures of India, he mentioned, after dealing with 
the native art industries, ihat there were now 144 cotton mills (contain- 
ing 34,000 loom* and 3 700,000 spindles) in India, of which 100 were in 
the Bombay Presidency alone. These employed 140,000 hands. There 
were alto 29 mills, with 10, ooo> looms and 200,000 spindles, employ- 
ing 75,0 >0 hands, and 2,500 rice, paper, tobacco, and other mills and 
factorie*, which employed some 300,000 more of the industrial popula- 
tion. Bieweries also, of which there were 22 in India, were in a flour- 
ishing condition. The commerce of India was of an interesting character 
and of increasing importance. Before the English became the ruling 
power in India the country did noi possess ;£ 1, 000^000 a year of staples 
for exportation. She now sold to the world about ^£70, 000, 000 of such 
staples ; and, taking merchandise alone, the average value of India’s 
trade with England was some 22, 000, 00a sterling, or about one-third 
of her total exports. She deceived imports from the mother country 
amounting to about j£28,oc)o,ooo annually. The internal trade of India 
greatly exceeded her iureign commerce.” 


NOTES & LEADERETTES, 

OUR OlVN NEJVS 
& 

THE WEEK’S TELEGRAMS IN BRIEF, WITH 
OCCASIONAL COMMENTS. 

President Kruger, in closing the Volksraad, said he desired only to 
act on the defensive and never aggressively, and to preserve friendly 
relations with Great Britain in love and peace. In his address to the 
five thousand Boers at Krugersdorf on the occasion of the anniversary 
of Daiigaan Day, there was no trace of any Anglopbobe feeling. 


Mr. J. Holt Schooling, in the Pa/l Afaii enknhut that 

ill England and Wales people die at the rate of more than 1,500 per 
day, or 65 in each hour of the day and night— or more than one 
per minute. As regards the age at which death occurs, the age- 
group under five years includes by far the largest number ; and 
ts regards deaths of adults, the age-group 65-74 contains more than 


any of these other groups. Here are the figures : 


Age. 

Under 5 years.. 

37’4 

Age. 

25—34 years... 5*8 

Age. 

75—84 years... 8 5 

5- 9 .» •• 

29 

35-44 

„ ... 70 

85 years & upwards 2.1 

10—14 n •• 

16 

45-54 

„ ... 81 


15-19 n •• 

2-3 

55-64 

„ ... 9*5 j 

Total ...loo'o 

20—24 „ .. 

27 

65-74 

,1 .**ii8 1 



In a series of diagrams Mr. Schooling shows the respective killing 
powei) of ten of tlie English poptil.iiion’s most deadly enemies. The most 
fiequently fatal diseases are ; Diseases of the Respiratory System^ which 
thrust so deep into our thirty iniliioiis, and aie laigely ni id<* up of 
bronchitis, powerfully aided by pneumonia ; Diseases of the Nervous 
System^ which have about one-half the killing power of their mighty 
leade/ ; and Diseases of the Chculatory System [nearly all diseases of 
the heart] and Phthisis [commonly called consuinpiionl which are each 
of th^m nearly equal m killing power to the group of Nervous diseases 
just referred to. Old A^e comes next, and claims every year about 
1 per I 000 of the population. In England and Wales 5 per 1,000 of the 
population arerfiged eighty and upwards ; so that if we consider these 
five as aged peisons liable to die of old age, we see that at present only 
one person * wears out ’ in eveiy five who should end lu this natural 
and peaceful way. 


The first meeting of the I43<d session of the Society of Arts was 
presided over by Major-General Sir Owen Tudor Biirne, chairman of 
the cohncil. The opening address was devoted to India: Its Ant, 
Manufactures, and Commerce.” 

“The Chairman alluded at the commencement of his address to the 
diversified character of the natural features of India, and pointed out 
that its vast population was as varied in character and thought as the 
Norwegian and the Italian, while, similarly, the climate had its extremes 
of heat and cold and of drought and rain. This great empire, he re- 
minded his hearers, was protected by a military force which numbered 
»bout 73,000 European and 146,000 native troops, besides 30,000 Volun- 
teers ; ii w$i* ii ligated by nearly 41,000 miles of canals, traversed by 
itChily 20,000 miles of railways (none of which might be said to have 


Owing to the mediation of the Board of Trade, the threatened Railway 
strike has been averted. The dismissed brakesmen have been rein- 
stated, and the London and North Western Railway Company will 
consider their grievances. The Hamburg strikers, getting discouraged 
are resuming work. At a meeting of the delegates of the Dockers 
and Seamen’s Union, it has been decided to declare a general strikt 
in London failing an advance in wages of ten shillings per week. 


There is strong popular opposition in Venezuela against the agreement 
ariived at with Great Britain, but the President and Government ap- 
piove. 


1 m Daily News' O lessa correspondent states that several Russian 
papers now strongly deprecate the Indian famine fund, and argue that 
charity begins at home. Theie are signs that the fund is becoming n 
fiasco. There is also the report that an ukase has been issued to the 
Directors of Russian Railways to convey corn collected for India free, 
and also orders its fiee storing until shipped in ^volunteer fleet. The 
TViwrx regrets the impression formed at St. Petersburg that the object 
of the Russian famine fund for India has not been appreciated by 
Great Biitain, and says that it is regarded as a genuine and spon- 
taneous offering springing from the impulse of the Russian heart, but 
that caution is necessary in considering the bearing of such offers 
whether emanating from British nr Russian sympathy. It praises the 
efforts of native charity whereon Government must mainly rely on such 
occasions, and is not for any foreign aid until all available Indian 
sources of charity are exhausted. 


The treaty published by the North^China Daily News at Shanghai 
between Russia and China, is denied at St. Petersburg. The railway 
scheme is confined to the construction of a short Chinese Railway in 
Manchuria connecting the West Siberian and Vladivostock linei. 
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The St. Petersburg Vted»m$sti^ tii an article on the Armenian question 
which ha* been much commented upon, says that Russia will adhere to 
common European action and exhaust all means of conciliation before 
A resort to arms^ but that if ihe Powers decide upon an active policy 
Russia must obtain the sole mission of executing the work of protect* 
ing the Cftristians in Turkey. The Timet states that any intervention 
or coercion in the affiirs of Turkey must be of an international 
character, cooferritfg no exclusive advantages upon any one Power, 
Lord George Hamilton, speaking at Ealing, said ih.!! there was strong 
probability of a satisfactory settlement being shortly reached, which 
would pm a stop to the Turkish misrule. The Daily NiVft correspond- 
ent at Constantinople says it is understood that the Powers intend to 
coerce the Sultan in the matter of granting the promised reforms. 
The Daily News publishes a telegram from Vienna which states that, 
in the event of the Sultan refusing to grant reforms the ambassadors of 
the Powers will demand their passports. 


It is expected that the negotiations between Great Britain and the 
United States relative to the arbitration treaty will be concluded within 
three weeks. It is believed that the treaty will be for a term of live 
years, and will provide for the formation of an arbitration court com- 
prising three judges for each country to sevtie all differences except 
the Verieznela and Behring Sea questions, but to include the Alaska 
boundary dispute. 


The preamble submitting the naval estimates to the Italian Parlta* 
ment deplores the condition of the Italian navy which, it declares, has 
fallen below the level of efficiency when compared with the navies of 
other Powers. It demands seven millions lire as an additional vote 
for the purpose of building new ships. The French Chamber of 
Deputies has rejected the proposal to expend two hundred million 
francs on the navy. Ministers admitted that there were various defects 
and abuses in the navy, and undertook to introduce remedial measures. 


The Timet^ correspondent at Athens telegraphs that an extensive re- 
vnlutinn.ary movement is being projected in Macedonia to take place 
in spring. The leaders propose to create a diversion by fomenting 
A revolt in Crete. Quantities of munitions have already been sent to 
Crete, 


Student disorders have taken place at Moscow, St. Petersburg and 
KiefT. Political documents have been seized, and several arrests made. 


Saad-ED-DIN, Governor of Crete, has been recalled in accordance 
with the wishes of the Powers. Under pressure from Italy and France 
the Porte has promised an amnesty to the Armenians. 


The Italian Government has form.ally clenifd in the Chamber of De- 
puties that Russia has occupied a strip of coast near Obok. 

A SHARP shock of earthquake has takeo place throughout the central, 
southern, and western counties of England and also in the suburbs 
of London. The shocks were most serious at Hereford, where the 
Cathedral and Railway station, besides many houses, were damaged. 



The Levde on Thursday night was largely attended. We give an 
anniysis below with that of two previous years. The number of un- 
avoidably absent is increasing and it is, we fear, due to the hour at 
which the ceremony takes place. Levde is a morning reception and 
is so in every court except in Calcutta. When will the anomaly cease 
and the old regular order re-established ? 

1896. private Entrde ... 125— Asiatics... 15. ..Europeans.. .no 
Public Entrde 873— Asiatics. ..262. ..Europeans.. ,6ii 

New Presentations ... 217— Asiatics... 58. ..Europeans,..! 59 
Actually present ...1,215— Asiatics. ..335... Europeans...88o 
Unavoidably absent ... 435— Asiatics.. .i64...Ctiropeans...27i 
2895. Private Entrde ... 103— Asiatics... i6...European8. ..87 
Public Entrde ... 698— Asiatics.. .226... Europeans...472 

New Presentations ... 208— Asiatics... 63...EuropeBns...r45 
Actually Present ...1,009— Asiatics.. .305 i.. Europeans. ..704 

Uuavoidably^ absent ... 401— AslatiC8...i39*M£uropeaD8..«263 


1894. Private Entrde ... 1 13— Asiatics... 24... Europeans... 89 
Public Entrde ... 951— Asiatics.. .227.. .Europeans.. .724 

New Presentations ..w .205-^Aiiiatics... 32.. .Europeans... 173 
Actually Present ...1,269— Asiatics.. .283.. .Europeans.. .986 

Unavoidably absent ... 369— Asiatics. ..148.. .Europeans. ..221 


Our private information from England by the last mail is that Sir W, 
C. Petheram, our retired Chief Justice, will be put nn the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. 


The increase of plague in Bombay, which Dr. Jelovilz attributes to 
fall in the temperature, has been the occasion of a frenh notification 
by the Health Department. It is in these word* : 

** A disease of a peculiar nature characterised by fever and swelling 
nf the glands, is prevalent in Bombay. This fever is propagated and 
increased by living in an insanitary way, especially in overcrowded and 
dark buildings, by taking an insufficiency of proper food and hence 
lowering the vital power, and by neglecting wounds or abrasions on 
the surface of the skin. In order to put a stop to this fever, it is 
necessary that the people should co-operate with the Municipal anthn- 
rities by reporting at once to the Health Officer or the Ward Medical 
Officer every case of fever and swelling of the glands. This is neces- 
sary in order that the sufferer may be promptly treated and that precau* 
tions may he taken to prevent the disease spreading and infecting 
others. It is observed that the people who are most often attacked 
are those who live in dirty, overcrowded buildings, insufficiently lighted 
and ventilated, and who do not eat good food. The Municipal autho- 
rities are prepared to clean and disinfect alt houses in which this dis- 
ease has appeared, and people will best help by not putting any ob- 
struction in the way of Municipal officers. Further, all people are warnr 
ed that the best way of avoiding this fever is to clean and keep clean 
and admit light to every part of their habitations, keep all doors and 
windows open, burn all old rags and rubbish that may have accumu- 
lated, eat a sufficiency of good food including fruit, and carefully clean 
and cover all wounds or abrasions nf the skin from dirt and the air.” 

In October last, the manicipality made a grant of Rs. 1,00,000 for 
special sanitary measures. That sum being exhausted, the Standing 
Committee have made a fresh recommendation for another Rs. i,so,ood 
The proposition to engage, if possible, the services of Dr. Yersin for a 
limited period, fell through, and the Committee decided that the Com- 
missioners be asked to asce;tain by telegram on what terms the doctor 
would come to Bombay and' for what period in connection with the 
enquiries which were being made into the bubonic plague. • 

The panic due to plague has much increased. '*The exodus,’' it ie 
said, ** during the Diwali was great, both by sea and land, but it wao 
nothing compared to the migration from the city during last week to 
the suburbs and to Gujrat and distant parts of the country.” Some of 
the streets in the affected Incalisies are reported to present a deserted 
appearance. The number of people who have left are estimated 
.at a hundred thousand. These are mostly of the lower classes, such 
as artizans, workmen and domestic servants. This exodus is not de- 
sirable, for it is said there have been several cases of plague in Cnich 
among arrivals from Bombay, A Borah lad has died from the same 
cause at Broach. Other towns in Gujrat have likewise siiftered. The 
attacks so far are confiued to the Bambay runaways. If they cannot 
escape by ftighi why then imperil the safety of others by going to them? 


Mr. R. D. Mehta writes to the Ertf^lishman 

0 Sir, — Yon will have noticed the enormous rise in the number of 
fresh cases nf bubonic plague at Bombay reported in your columns, as 
wed as in the mortality incidental to the plague. The figures are 
sufficiently alarming. But they do by no means give the public an 
accurate idea of the gravity of the situation. They ar^ni exhaustive. 
I have been on a visit to Bouibay recently and I had^fie opportunity 
of being present at the meeting of the Miiniripal Commissioners ; and 
in that meeting 1 heard one of the Commissioners, who is aU« an 
eminent medical man, complain that all the cases of the plague were 
not reported to the Press, and it was impossible for the public to get 
nernrate information on the point. Thus yon wilT see the informatinti 
is far from being complete and the figures nie -low. Add to this the 
fact that the plague is steadily, albeit slowly, expanding, and is victinv 
ising c'asses of people who are remarkable for the cleanliness of their 
habits and might consequently be expected to enjoy an immunity from 
all sorts of filthy diseases. Only a few weeks ago when I was at Bdm- 

DEAFNESS COMPLETELY CURED I Any person suffcrfng 
from Deafness, Noises in the Head, &c., may learn of a new, sirhple 
treatment, which is proving very successful In completely coring eases 
of all kinds. Full particulars, including many unsolicited testimoniilt 
and newspaper press notices, will be sent post free on application. 
The system is, without doubt, the most successful ever brought befi»re 
the public. Address, Aural Specialiat, Albany Buildingr, 39, Victoria 
Street, Weitmipiter, Londooi S. W. 
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^"®'**<* •«»ong the loirer cla«*ei of people, people who 
niiglu be frolh llieir dirty habit of living suspected to ))e predisposed to 
lU But now EurasianSi Parsisi and European s-^m fact, the very best 
nieii of the place, who habitually take every sauiiary viecauiion, are 
falling victims to It." ' ^ • 

He then asks the question 

“ 1 am not aa alaniiist, and do not wish to create any unnecessary 
f l**^r'*^ *^***'^f being had to the awfully insanitary conditions of 

life III Calcutta and the intimate relations between it and Bombay, is it 
too much to predict that, sooner or later, Calcutta will be visited by 
the plague f" ’ 

We hope oor good friend brings no plague with him. 


Thirb were apprehensions of plague overtaking Bombay in 1833. 
Tne precaution taken to save the city was swift and effective. We 
read iu an old journii 01 the ijtli March of that year 

** The plague in Bombay. Tuere is now no douot that the Sophia 
which recently came into Bombay from the Persian Gulf had the plague 
on board, and had carried offa large number of her crew. In the log- 
book of Uiis vessel, the Captain who has also been carried off by plague, 
has stated, that in going from the beach at Biishire to a house to the 
vicinity, he discovered two hundred dead bodies lying 111 the streets. 
The reader will easily judge fruiit this fact to what state that unfortunate 
city must have been reduced by the plague. In order to prevent infec- 
tion, it has been determined to scuttle and sink the Sophia at Bombay ; 
a measure iwudercd tbe more necessary as she had on board the clothes 
of those who bad died of the plague. 


Bombay, in public mtetlng under the presidency of the Governor, 
has declared that there is famine in the land, and that it is time 
when measures must be adopted for invitiog subscriptions to alle- 
viate the sufferings caused by the scarcity which prevails in many 
parts of the Presidency. The Governor-Chairman announced the 
receipt of tubtcriptions amounting to Rs. 40,000 and said do not 
let any one be abashed because hts subscription could only be the 
tuodest one of one rupee, eight annas, or even less; in this matter 
the poor might help the poor. True charity kutw no race or caste." 


, The PioHur writes : 

** But the general drought extended to Orissa and all over tbe Divi- 
sion'^he Coinmissiouer reported a little time ago that outside tbe irri- 
gated area the outturn would be very poor." 

There are two canals in the Orissa Division. One from Bbudruck 
to Cuttuck, a distance of 65 miles ; the other from Cuttuck to the river 
Suburoarekha, the northern boundary of the Division. The latter is 
called the coast canal, but as its water is saltish, it could not be used 
for irrigation purposes and crops on both sides of this canal dried up 
for want of rain. Tbe only beoefited area in the Division is that 
lying nn the two sides of the Bhudruck canal. 


Wi would draw the attention of our readers to the letter of Mr. Skrine. 
Commissioner of the Chittagong Division, on the cry of prohibition 
of the export of rice as a famine relief measure. We too had been 
asked tiMwell the cry, but we knew that tbe prohibition was impossible. 
Lord Northbrook had decided the qnestioo during the famine of 1874. 
Mr. Skrine explains why tbe step is uot necessary now. We are much 
obliged to him. If other high officials followed the Commissioner of 
tbe Chittagong Division, the ruled would better understand their rulers 
and cease to grumble uiiiiecessarily. lu very few but pregnant words, 
Mr. Skrine points out generally the duties of citizens, their proper 
aspirations and tbe way to the desired goal, and in particular those to 

Thfi lAdijaxi Aiiociation for the Ottltivation of Scienee. 

/ 3 to, Bow-Bazar Street, Calcutta. 

(Session 1896-97*) 

Lectnre by Babu Ram Chandra Datta, r.c.s., Monday, the aiit Dec, 
at 4-15 p.ii. Subjict: Bismuth, Cadmium and Tin. 

Lecture by Baba Ram Chandra Dana, r.C.S., Tuesday the 22nd Dec. 
at 4-1 5 p.M. Subject : Arsanlc. 

Admission Fee, Rs. 4 for Physics, and Ri. 4 Chemistry ; Rs. 6 for 
beih Physics and Chemistry ; Rs. 4 for Physiology ; Rs. 4 General 
Biology ; Rs. 6 for complete course of Physiology and Biology. The 
charge for a single lecture if 4 annas. 

MaUBNDEA LAL SlECAE, M. D., 
Heuereuj Secreturj, 


be performed at tbe present moment when there is famine in the lend. 
His words may seem harsh but they are the outcome of a sympathetic 
heart. And there are few governing officials io the country who trolp 
fuel for the people like him and try to elevate their condition. 


REIS 6 * RAYYET. 

Saturday, December ig, iSgS. 

THT RIGHT OF AN UNCHASTE WIDOW 

UNDER THE HINDU LAW, 

Among the ancient Hindu legislators, there 1 » a 
deal of cunrtict as to the capacity of even a chaste 
widow to inherit tbe estate of her deceased husband. 
There is the same conflict in the modern digests. 
According to Vijnaneshwara, who lived in the nth 
century of the Christian era, and whose commentary 
on the code of Yajnavalkya is accepted as an author* 
ity in almost every part of India excepting some of 
the districts of Bengal, succession to the undivided * 
share of a deceased member of a joint family takes 
place by survivorship, and not by inheritance ; and 
it is only upon the death of a person who was not a 
member of a joint family that his estate, in the absence 
of nearer heirs, can be taken by his widow. Jimu* 
tavahana, the author of the digest called the Daya* 
bhaga, which is accepted as an authority in most of 
the Bengali-speaking districts of Bengal, tried hard 
to upset all the doctrines of the Mitakshara, and, 
among other matters, sought to establish that the 
chaste widow of a sonless person inherited his estate 
in all cases, and not merely where the deceased had 
no one associated with him as a member of a joint 
family. The Dayabhaga was accepted as an author* 
ity by the Pandits of Bengal in the 15th century of 
the Christian era. But tbe people of the country evinc* 
ed great reluctance to recognise in practice the berit* 
able capacity of widows, and even long after the acqui* 
sition of sovereignty by the English, cases very often 
came before the courts in which Hindu widows 
sought to establish their rights as against the undi* 
vided coparceners of their deceased husbands. In 
fact, it is the administration of tbe Hindu law of the 
Dayabhaga by the English Law Courts of Bengal tha) 
has led to the complete recognition of the heritable 
capacity of Hindu widows in the Province. 

According to the plain meaning of the ancient texts 
favouring the claim of the widow . and the commen* 
taries of Jimutavahana, it is only the chaste 
widow that can inherit and enjoy the estate of 
her deceased husband. The kind of casuistry by 
which their sense has been distorted will be found 
in tbe judgments in Srimati Matangini v Jai Kali, 

5, Bengal Law Reports, 466 ; Keri Kolitani v 
Muni Ram Kolita, 13. Bengal Law Reports, p. i; 
Indian Law Reports, 5 Calcutta, p. 776. The 
method of interpretation followed therein may be 
regarded by the expounders of our laws in these 
days as unexceptionable. But it has given a far 
greater shock to Hindu feelings and sentiments 
than perhaps anything else ever done by our present 
rulers executively or judicially. Hindu law gives a very 
inferior status to remarried widows, and, tn practice, 
the remarriage of widows is quite unknown among 
the higher classes of Hindus, while even among the 
lowest classes of Bengal it is very rare. Ordinarily, a 
Hindu widow will live either under tbe protection of 
her husband's relatives or under that of her parents. 
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Rarely a widow brings disgrace on her relatives 
by eloping with some young man, and after- 
wards openly living a life of shame in a town. 
In such cases her kinsmen try their best to ignore 
their^ connection with her altogether, and her own 
sense of shame generally leads her to keep away 
from her relatives and friends. To avoid having to 
see her or to be known to be connected with her, the re- 
latives would willingly give her anything excepting 
a share in the family dwelling house and the ancestral 
lands. But by recognising the right of an unchaste 
widow to enjoy the estate of her deceased lord, our 
courts have made it impossible for herkiusmen to oust 
her from the family dwelling house or from her hus- 
bands share of undivided lands. The disgrace that 
she might now inflict upon her coparceners by 
insisting upon the right given to her by our judge- 
made law, and misconducting herself while living 
under the same roof with them, can be better 
imagined than described, and this result is due to a 
view of our ancient laws for vrhich there is hardly 
any justification whatever. 

n The most important of the holy texts cited in the 
Dayabhaga as favouring the right of a chaste widow 
to succeed to the estate of her deceased husband, 
are those of Vrihaspati and Vriddha Manu. The 
ordinances of the former are not correctly translated 
in Colebrooke*s Dayabhaga, and the following pas- 
sages containing a more correct version are cited 
from the Sacred Books : — 

“ In the revealed text! (of the Vedas), in the traditional law (of 
the Smritis), and in popular usag;e, the wife is declared to be half 
the body (of her husband), equally sharing the outcome of good and 
evil acts. 

Of him whose wife is not dead, half his body survives. How 
should any one else take the property, while half (his) body lives ? 

Although kinsmen (Sakulyas), although his father and mother, 
although uterine brothers be living, the wife of him who dies with- 
out leaving male issue shall succeed to his share. 

A wife deceased before (her husband) takes away his consecrated 
hre (Agnihotra), but if the husband dies before the wife, she takes 
his property, if she has been faithful to him. This is an eternal 
law.” Sacred Books of the £ast, vol, XXXllI, chapter XXV, vs. 46- 
49, cited in the Dayabhaga. 

The law on the subject is similarly laid down by 
Vriddha Manu in the following text cited in the 
Dayabhaga : — 

“The widow of a childless man, keeping unsullied her husband’s 
bed, and persevering in religious observances, shall present funeral 
oblations and obtain his entire share.” 

On the authority of these and other texts, it is 
admitted 011 all hands that it is only the chaste widow 
who can succeed to the estate of her childless 
husband. In the cases cited above the question was 
not as to the right of an unchaste widow, but the 
effect of unchastity after the death of the husband, 
and the vesting of the estate in the widow. The 
shastric law is contained in the following text of the 
sage Katyana : — 

** Let the childless widow, preserving unsullied the bed of her 
lord, and abiding with her venerable protector, enjoy vViih mo- 
deration the property until her death.” Dayabhaga, chapter XI, I. 56. 

With reference to this text, the late Mr. Justice 
Mitter, in his order of reference in Keri Kolitani 
V. Moniram Kolita, said : — 

** This passage shows clearly not only that the widow’s right is 
a mere right of enjoyment, the word * enjoyment’ being understood 
in the slense explained above, but that the exercise of that right is ab- 
solutely dependant on her ‘preserving unsullied the bed of her lord.* 
The participial form of the word ‘ preserving,’ i, e., continually 
preserving, which is also the form used in the original (palayanti) 
proves conclusively that the injunction is one in the nature of a 
permanently abiding condition, which the widow is bound at all 
times, and under all circumstances, to satisfy ; and the right of 


enjoyment conferred upon her being expressly declared to be 
subject to such a condition. Every violation of the right muse 
necessarily involve a forfeiture of that right. It has been already 
shown that the widow's right of succession is dependant solely and 
exclusively on the authority of special texts, and it would not 
certainly lie in her mouth to say that she is entitled to enjoy that 
right without being bound by the conditions which these very 
texts have imposed upon her. It has been said that the same 
reasoning would apply with equal force to the other portion of the 
text which requires her to abide with her venerable protector. Buc 
this is not a separate condition by itself. It is, in fact, merely 
that of preserving unsullied the bed of her lord, and U simply 
as a means to an end. Indeed, it was at one time a matter of 
grave doubt whether a widow, who has voluntarily left the protec- 
tion of her husband’s kinsmen, is entitled to retain his estate. The 
question was ultimately settled in the affirmative by the Privy Coun- 
cil. But the decision in the case of Cossinaut Bysack r. Hurrosoondery 
was expressly put upon the ground that the widow, in that par- 
ticular case, had not changed her residence for unchaste purposes.” 

Considering the wording of the text of Katyana, 
these observations appear to be quite unexceptionable. 
In fact, one of the Judges, who favoured the claim of 
the unchaste widow, observed that the text at first sight 
appeared to require chastity as a condition of enjoy- 
ment. The main ground of the decision under con- 
sideration was that there was no text expressly 
laying down that unchastity on the part of a widow 
could make her forfeit the estate inherited. But 
there are in Hindu jurisprudence, as administered 
at the present day, a very lar^e number of well 
accepted propositions for which it would be simply 
impossible to find any direct authority in any original 
text or in any digest, and which are founded either 
on inferences, or on sheer ignorance of our Judges. 
There was certainly in the text of Katyana a very 
broad basis for the view taken by the dissentient 
Judges, and, as their view was favoured by the senti- 
ments of the Hindu community, there is very little 
justification for the decision by which the majority 
of the Judges overruled them and outraged the 
feelings of the Hindus as a nation. 

As an instance of the other fallacies on which the 
decision of the majority of the Full Bench in Keri 
Kalitani v, Moniram Kolita was based, the following 
passage from the judgment of the Chief Justice 
Couch may be cited : — 

“ The widow, chaste at her husband’s death, takei at ‘ half her 
husband’s body,’ and for perfurining works efficacious for hit soul. 
The daughter, unmarried at her father's death, takes because she 
is ‘as it were himself” (Dayabhaga, chapter XL, S. 2, V. i), and be- 
cause she is, equally with the son, ‘ a cause of perpetuating the 
race,' and (V. 7) confers benefit on her father by means of her son.’ 
It is clear from V. 30 that the issucicss widowed daughter, ii» 
whom as a spinister the estate had vested, would retain it until her 
death, although after her husband’s death she would be wholly in- 
efHcacious to confer the benefits, for which she had been selected 
to take.” 13 B. L. R. 79. 

The part of the reasoning of Mitter J. that is 
commented upon in the above passage is clearly erro- 
neous. His reading of the Dayabhaga had led 
him in Guru Gobindo Shaba v. Ananda Lai to 
lay down that the law of inheritance as propound- 
ed in the Dayabhaga was based solely on the prin- 
ciple of spiritual benefit and that heritable right had 
its origin in every case in the capacity of the heir 
to confer some benefit on the soul of the deceased. 
This view is rendered very plausible by a very con- 
siderable part of the observations made by the author 
of the Dayabhaga in the different parts of his great 
work. But in one of the concluding passages of the 
chapter on collateral succession, Jimutavahana has 
himself admitted that his theory is untenable, and 
that heritable capacity is founded upon special texts, 
and not on any principle of reason. This being the 
true principle of the Dayabhaga, it is not correct to 
say that, according to it, the widow or the daughter 
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Succeeds because of her capacity to confer spiritual 
benefit» or that, if after inheriting she forfeits the ca- 
pacity to confer such benefits she loses also the estate. 
Under the circumstance, the criticism of Couch C. J. 
touches only the reasoning by which Mitter J. sought 
to establish his view of the law, but not the point 
at issue. 

If the text of Katyana be sufficient to support the 
view that the widow incurs forfeiture by unchastity, 
then it cannot be said that such forfeiture is pro- 
tected by Act XXI of 1850. The only provisions 
of Hindu Law that the Act abrogates are those 
that inflict the penalty of forfeiture 

(1) On account of voluntary renunciation of the 
Hindu religion. 

(2) On account of exclusion from the communion 
of the Hindu religion. 

(3) On account of loss of caste. 

There is nothing in the Act to support the doc- 
trine that it can save forfeiture brought about by any 
other cause, as, for instance, unchastity in a widow. 
The Judges who favoured the claim of the unchaste 
widow Keri Kolitani, were apparently led to 
do so not so much by an earnest desire to 
administer Hindu law according to the Hindu 
codes of law, as by a mistaken view of pub- 
lic policy. Jackson J., who was one of the major- 
ity, said : — 

“From unascertttned ciuses, immoveable properly is notoriously, 
in some parts of Bengal, to a very great extent in the hands of Hindu 
widows whose relation with the families of their deceased husbands 
tre not always amicable ; whose personal liberty is now, it may be 
said, unlimited and whose enjoyment of the estate not merely de- 
fers, but often seriously impairs the prospects of reversioners. If 
cherefore it be recognised as a rule of law by this tribunal that t 
Hindu widow forfeits, by unchastity, the estate which she had taken 
as the heir of her husband, then I apprehend, not only will a 
Yruitful cause of domestic discord be largely extended, but a motive 
will be afforded, to say the least of it, for publishing and bringing 
into court the most deplorable scandals.’* 

This apprehension may appear reasonable enough 
ill a foreigner. But it must appear to be quite un- 
reasonable to every one knowing anything about the 
stringency of the Indian law as to libels in these days, 
afid the social ignominy caused to every member 
of a Hindu family by the misconduct of any one 
connected with it. A Hindu cannot easily change his 
residence, and whenever there is a scandal in a Hindu 
family it becomes the usual topic of conversation 
among his castemen and fellovv-vill.igers. If the mis- 
conduct is qf a serious nature, th^e whole family may be 
put out of caste. In any case, they are made very 
miserable indeed. 

The judgment delivered in the case of Keri Koli- 
lani V. Monirain Kolita by the late Mr. Justice 
Mitter was not, as shown already, such as can be 
supported in all points. But it was evidently based 
upon the opinions of some of the most learned Pan- 
dits of the country, and a very considerable part of 
the reasoning by which it was sought to be estab- 
lished was quite unassailable. The overriding of 
such a decision by foreign lawyers, unacquainted with 
our sentiments and ignorant even of the language 
in which our legal codes are written, is however not 
the only instance in which the self-sufficiency of our 
Judges has got the better of their common sense and 
sense of justice. The appointment of the works of 
Messrs, Mayne, Macnaghten and Cowell as text 
books for Hindu boys, are acts which are still less 
justifiable, and the climax was reached when Dr. 
Jolly was brought from Germany to teach the de- 
scendants of the Rishis the laws given to their nation 
by their ancestors. 


THE PROHIBITION OF THE EXPORT OF RICE. 

TO THE EDITOR, Reis and Rayyet* 

Sir, — I have been indiindated with petitions and letters sug- 
gesting that Government should forbid the export of rich 
from this Division : and the general feeling that some sues 
measure should be adopted has found a vent in some placee 
in a most unwarrantable interference with the course of trade* 
by subordinate officials and the police. Your paper cir- 
culates widely in Eastern Bengal, and is largely copied by 
your native contemporaries. 1 venture, therefore, to ask 
permission to explain in your columns the reasons 
which evidently prompt Government to maintain an 
attitude of vigilant neutrality as between the producer and 
consumer. 

The nineteenth century will go down to posterity as the 
era of developed communications. Old men can remember 
the time when India had no railways, steamers, or tele- 
graphs ; no roads, except a few trunk lines maintained for mi- 
litary purposes ; and no post offices save those which existed 
for the benefit of official correspondents. Twenty years 
ago there were not half as many carts in the whole district 
of Tipera. Now th^ familiar dad gitari may be counted 
by thousands there. 

The result of the amazing improvements introduce^ in 
the means of locomotion and intercourse is that the whole 
empire, nay the entire civilized world, shows a solidarity as 
regards supply and demand. In Moghal times and, indeed, 
in the earlier days of the British raj\ one district might 
starve while the cultivators of a neighbouring one were 
groaning under a glut of grain : and as to supplying de- 
ficiencies by importations from foreign countries, why, half 
the population of Bengal might— and indeed did on one 
occasion — perish before Europe could learn or relieve the 
wants. In our times the range of prices over tracts of 
immense area is very small indeed : and India lays the utter- 
most ends of the earth under contribution. This dead level 
in market values of food grains is, perhaps, the most salient 
economic feature of the day. It is due to the fact that the 
Post Office, Telegraph and Press are speedy to proclaim 
deficiencies : and roads, railways and steamers enable those 
who have a surplus stock to come to the rescue. 

Thus a universal sympathy has grown up, making the whole 
world kin and war daily more and more of an anachronism. 
But there is nothing so sensitive as the complicated and 
automatic mechanism of commerce which thus annihi- 
lates time and space. To interfere rashly with its workings 
in any detail is to wreak far-reaching and perhaps irreparable 
mischief. So complete is the consensus of opinion amongst 
educated men on this point that Governments are con- 
stantly endeavouring to narrow the sphere of their action in 
economics. 

In well-ordered States the central power now concerns 
itself only with the preservation of peace, the conservation 
of health and with organisations for promoting convenience 
which arc on too vast a scale for private cntcrprizc. There 
is in India far too little recognition of the great principle of 
laissez faire. The constant clamour for the intervention 
of an overtasked Government in social and commercial 
affViirs is degrading to those who raise it, and is a standing 
obstacle to the building up of a national spirit — a consumma- 
tion which I desire as ardently as any one. “ Only by blood 
and tears are nations saved.” 1 would rather see a people 
toiling slowly upwards towards their redemption at the cost 
of many mistakes and much individual suffering than one 
dragooned and policed into a semblance of civilization. 

So much for the general principles which animate a good 
Government in its dealings with the commercial classes. 
Now a few words as regards that which should be taken 
up by the people themselves. I have pointed out the amaz- 
ing solidarity of modern social life. This implies a sym- 
pathy which should be more than skin-deep. If, for instance, 
rice is in demand for export hence, the fact shows that others 
need it more than we do : and we should cheerfully give of 
our surplus to relieve their necessities. This we can do 
with a light heart where means of communication are well 
organized. In the Chittagong Division, for instance, the 
Assam-Bengal Railway and the B. T. S, N. Company are 
about to quote through rates for rice to any station on the 
former*s line from Lower Burma, which will have a surplus 
of nearly one and half million tons for export. In February 
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next, rice may be placed in every part of this Division at 
prices lower than those now ruling. 

There is another weighty consideration, based on the 
working of the laws of supply and demand — that it is a poli- 
cy fraught •with disaster to depress prices artificially. For 
instance, suppose rice is selling at Chittagong in December 
at g seers per rupee. Exportation is prohibited. The price 
falls to 12 seers per rupee. Result, increased consumption, 
a depletion of stocks with no cash return enabling dealers to 
replenish them, and probable starvation for the masses in 
March. There is no greater incentive to economy than dear 
food. 

The only course open to a civilized Government at such 
times is one of vigilance and preparation for relieving local 
suffering. All that is possible in these directions is being 
done : and to ask for more is equally foolish and futile. 

1 have been on special duty in two famines and could 
say much from personal knowledge of the culpable extra- 
vagance which characterized our dealings in Behar in 1874 
and the equally culpable want of foresight shown in Madras 
two years later. Let us learn by our predecessors’ blunders 
and keep our heads cool. 

And the educated and wealthy sectiop of the community 
have duties not less pressing than those which devolve on 
Government. The first should inculcate, by precept and 
example, moderation, economy and sound principles : the 
second must remember that riches, like power, are a trust 
for the public good. There is an infinite sphere for true 
philanthropy in this Division and a greater one in other 
parts of Bengal which have not its advantages of soil, rain- 
fall and communications. I have, &c., 

F. H. Skrine. 


Chittagong, 
iSth Dec., 1896. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 

November 27. 

Great Britain. Mr. Balfour did a good day’s work on Thuriday 
llie 19th at Chancellor of the Univeriity of Edinburgh. Early in the 
tforenopn he opened a bazaar to aiiiit the scheme for providing a 
new ground for the itudentt’ athletic inciety. Principal Sir William 
Muir presided over a large attendance of the public. 

** Mr. Balfour, after explaining briefly that they had already col- 
lected and expended j^io,oooon an athletic field, and that they now 
wished to raise another ^^2,000 to equip the ground, said that they 
might ask him why this great efifort should be made for what to 
tome might appear little better than a luxury. But he wai there 
to plead, not for a University luxury, but for a University necessity. 
To hear some people talk, they would almost suppose that athletics 
were a kind of parasitic growth upon modern educational institu- 
tions. He did not take that view, and he never had taken that 
view. If that were the place or the time, above all, if that were the 
audience, he thought that he could demonstrate that there were 
some subjects of academic study of great repute, of historical stand- 
ing, which would not claim to be equal in educational efficiency to 
tome of the athletic pursuits now so ardently followed both in 
Scotland and in England. (Cheers.) While patience, sobriety, courage, 
temper, discipline, subordination, were virtues necessary for the 
highest excellence either at cricket or football, there was a higher 
point of need. No doubt a University existed largely to foster that 
disinterested love of knowledge which was one of the highest of all 
gifts, and to give that professional training which was an absolute 
necessity in any modern civilized community. But he did not think 
the duties of a modern University ended there. A University gave 
a man all through his life the sense that he belonged to a great 
community in which he spent his youth, which, indeed, he had left, 
but to which he still belonged, whose members were not merely 
the students congregated for the time being within the walls where 
they were pursuing their intellectual training, but who, though 
scattered, never lost the sense that they still belonged to the great 
society which gave them their education.* (Cheers.) That feeling 
was not the least valuable possession which a man carried away with 
him from a University life. That feeling might be fostered— was 
fostered, no doubt— by a community of education, by attending the 
same lectures, by passing the same examinations, but no influence 
fostered it more surely and more effectually than that feeling of 
common life which the modern athletic sports, as they had been 
developed in modern places of learning, gave to all those who took 
an interest in such matters, whether as performers or as spectators.” 

He then took a special train to Sheffield which he reached about 
$ v.M. Later he was present at the Annual Cutlers’ Dinner, and 
'delivered a long non-political speech, vigorous and racy. He chaffi- 
ad Mr. Mundella on Free Trade, and Sir Howard Vincent (both 
lacscs at the feast) on Fair trade. He pointed out there were only 


two Powers in Europe that went in for Free Trade, Great Britaiit 
and Turkey. He scouted the pessimistic views, so prevalent, at 
CO the future of British commerce, and maintained It could hold 
its own, not only igainsc Germany, but against the world. The 
” Times” in a leader had a siy hit at his silly boast of never read- 
ing newspapers, and pointed out that many things that now appeared 
as striking novelties to Mr. Balfour, were months ago within the 
grasp of those who took the trouble to keep themselves abreast 
of current events from reading the daily journals. 

The ArehbUhep-iiiignate. Some of your readers will be interested 
CO read the quaint old English in which the ” letter recommenda- 
tory ” to the Chapter of Canterbury is couched : 

**The cengt A e/ire Mi forth that * supplication having been humbly 
made to us on your part, that whereas the aforesaid Church Is now 
void and destitute of the solace of a pastor, wc would be graciously 
pleased to grant you our fundatorial leave and licence to elect 
another Archbishop and pastor, permission is hereby given, we re- 
quiring and commanding you by the faith and allegiance by which 
you stand bound to us that you elect such a person for your Arch- 
bishop and pastor as may be devoted to God and useful and faith- 
ful to us and our kingdom.’ This document bears the Great Seal 
of the United Kingdom. The letter recommendatory is a much 
more interesting and quaintly-worded document — • Victoria Regina. 
Trusty and well-beloved. We greet you well; Whereas the 
Archbishopric of Canterbury it at this present void by the death of 
Dr. Edward White Benson, Iste Archbishop thereof, we let you weet 
that for certain considerations us at this present moving, we of oar 
princely disposition and zeal, being desirous to prefer unto the same 
Archbishopric a person meet thereunto, and considering the virtue, 
learning, wisdom, gravity, and other good gifts wherewith the Right 
Rev. Father in God our right trusty and well-beloved counsellor 
Frederic Temple, Doctor in Divinity, now Bishop of Loudon, it 
endued, we have been pleased to name and recommend him unco 
you to be elected and chosen unto the said Archbishopric of Can- 
terbury.* The execution of the writ being accepted, the meeting 
decided to proceed to the election on Wednesday, the a5th inst., 

{ and directed the issue of the customary mandate. In pursuance 
of this decision, citations have been posted in the stalls occupied 
by the Dean and other prebendaries, requiring their attendance at 
the Chapter-house, between 9 and 10 o’clock on November 25, to 
proceed with the election. The enthronement will probably take 
place in the first week of January next.” 

Sir Gerald Fitzgerald. The following refers to Sir G. Fitzgerald 
who was the pet of Calcutta society in the far back days of Lady^ 
Mayo, His career has been a singularly fortunate one. He was a 
junior clerk in the War Office, when he was selected by the late 
Sir Charles Trevelyan (then your Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
as one of the four Government clerks to |o out to Calcutta, and 
assist the Financial Department, in inaugurating the system of book- 
keeping that held good in the Government offices in London. 
Without in any way derogating from Sir Gerald’s financial ability, 
1 am within the mark when I say he owed much of his advance- 
ment to his supremacy in the ball room. He was in chose days 
irreverently cillcd ” Frizzle,” and a capital story is told of him. 
He was boasting to a well-known and very popular lady of the 
Government House set, chat during the London season his button- 
holes cost him ■ year. The answer was very pert, *• Priy 
then, Mr. Fitzgerald, on what did you live f ” seeing his salary as a 
junior clerk at the War Office was only In course of time. 

Lord Cromer (who, as the Hon. Evelyn Baring had known Fitz- 
gerald in. Calcutta) had him promoted to Cairo. One winter the 
late Lord Houghton (better known as the Menekten MUnes of 
Carlyle and other literary celebrities) spent at Cairo with his two 
daughters, one of whom Fitzgerald married. This high connection 
no doubt paved the way for his removal to London to hold the high 
and well paid post of Accountant-General of the Navy. 

“We learn with regret that Sir Gerald Fitzgerald, ^ic.c«ki.o., 
Accountant-General of the Navy, will retire from the AAniralcy at 
the end of the present month after completing more than 41 years 
in the public service. His duties daring that oeriod have been 
remarkably varied, since he has worked at the War Office and in 
India and Egypt, as well as in the Admiralty. He began his career 
in 1856 as a junior clerk In the War Office, and- was sent to India 
in 1863 to assist in organizing the Finance Department. He held 
various important posts, receiving on several occasions the thanks of 
the Indian Government, and in 1876 he went to Egypt to take in 
band a similar task there. The system of accounts which he es- 
tablished has been proved thoroughly sound and efficient, and has 
won high praise from such authorities as Lord Cromer and Sir 
Alfred Milner. Sir Gerald received the appointment from which he 
is now retiring in 1885, i^ which year also he was made a K.C.M.G. 
During his tenure of the post many Important ohangei have been 
carried out in the department, the Navy Estimates have been re- 
modelled, and the financial difficulties presented by the Naval 
Defence Act have been sormoanted with entire suceeii.” 

Lenden County Ceuncit. After all Mr. Barns’ boasting of thli 
immaculate Council, it has just been discovered that in the 
“ Works Department” (Burns’ special pec) there hei been a lyicema* 
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iWookii^g of the iccouau. There is no charge of personal dis- 
lioiibscy any of the oificialsy but a systematic cooking of 

the uccounts, sous to blind the members and lead to the supposi- 
tion that all work was being done within the estimates as approved 
by the Council. The modus oferandi appears to have been this. 
One contract has been worked out, let us say at >^1,000 under the 
estimate. Another has shown an ovcroutlay of jfi.ooo. So the 
book-keepers transferred the saving on the one contract, to 
balance the excess on the other. The matter is still under in- 
vestigation, but last Friday a preliminary discussion took place 
in which Burns displayed his usual vulgar truculence. The 
♦‘Times” writes : “ Figures are awkward things and cannot 
be got over by Mr. John Burns* facile vituperation ” It ac- 
cuses him of “ using the most obvious fustian.** It is high 
time this redoubled plumber were relegated to private life, to earn 
his living by the sweat of his brow, and his colossal arm. His 
latest exploit has been knocking a man down in broad daylight on 
the embankment, because he said “I know you John Burns, a preci- 
ous man you are to be a member of Parliament. I could tell a 
lot about you.” I think the honest workingmen of Battersea are 
getting very sick of him. The substance of all his speeches is 
vulgar abuse of every man better born and better bred than him- 
self. If he is turned out in favour of another Radical candidate, it 
will only be paying him back in his own coin. A dirtier trick than 
the one he played to secure the seat will not be found in elec- 
tioneering annals. Battersea was represented by a thorough Glad- 
stonian, the late Mr. Vaughan Morgan, whose large works lie in 
Battersea. There was no ostensible reason for superseding him, 
only the innate conceit of Burns had to be gratified, and poor 
Mr. Morgan was sacrificed. The better class of the workingmen 
of Battersea now see it was a bad day for them when they exchang- 
ed a worthy gentleman like Mr. Morgan, tor a brazen-faced vul- 
garian like John Burns. 

The above was written before the Council’s weekly meeting on 
Tuesday. Sheltering himsclt under the protection of “ privilege,** 
Bnrn^ made one of his foul-mouthed attacks on a fellow Councillor, 
Mr. Gurden, and grossly libelled the “ Globe** newspaper. Under 
the heading “A Challenge to John Bnrns,” the “ Globe ** of Wed- 
nesday evening has the following : 

In the course of yesterday’s debate Mr. John Burns, m.p., sa 
fit to prefer certain serious charges against those responsible for the 
conduct of this journal. Having regard to the part which ‘The 
Globe* has played in unveiling the scandalous malpractices in the 
Works Department, we are not surprised that Mr. Burns, who takes 
s^swarm an interest in that Department, should make us the target 
of his invective. Mr. Burns is a past-master in the arts of the 
demagogue, and he is not unmindful of the ancient maxim which 
urges those who have a bad case to * abuse the plaintiffs attorney.* 
We do not, as a rule, attach any undue importance to the words 
of Mr. Burns. ‘The fittest answer unto such Is silence when 
they brawl.* At the same time, there are limits even to our for- 
bearance, and when a member of the London County Council secs 
it to charge us with assailing the Works Department because we arc 
deprived through its agency of certain mysrerious adVcriisemcius, 
we have no hesitation in informing Mr. Burns, in the homely 
Saxon which he loves, that he is telling a downright lie. There 
arc other statements made by him in reference to this journal to 
which we give an equally categorical denial. His allegation as to 
the source ot the information which we have published was 
sufficiently refuted by Mr, Walter Rmden. Mr. Burns has 
cHoscft to make certain calumnious charges against^ us under the 
sheltifr of his privilege as a member of the Loudon County Coun- 
cil. If he will leave his cntrcnclimcnts and come out into the 
open, wc guarantee him the opportunity of justifying his statements 
on a charge of criminal libel. If, on the other hand, he declines to 
repeal outside the Council the charges which he has publicly and 
deliberately made within its walls, we brand him as the coward and 
the liar that he is, and leave him to the contempt ot all honest 

. Pretty well for a member of Parliament to be denounced as a 
“coward and a liar !** But Burns is both, and it remains to be 
seen whether the respectable members of the Society of Amalgamated 
Engineers will continue to pay this vulgar skunk £* 5 ^ * 
merely to pose as a “coward and a liar.” Better far, as I have said, 
to send him back to the sphere from which he should never have 
been withdrawn. As an unknown entity, w )rking for h»s daily 
breadasanartizan, he would be left to the contempt of all his 

brother workmen, who must be thoroughly disgusted to have such 

c man repretentjng their interem in the f.mi 

the‘Muca»« non locendo” principle, he has hitherto : 

liarly known to hit palt at “ Honett John, but the 
BOW convey such a world of contrary meaning that it will either be 
dropped or oted only in the way of bitter irony. _ 

tM. The Radical party j 

Not latiified with their endleatdifferencet over Lord 

Armenia, the drink qneition hat to be added at rL buJ 

tieiforthe fotuVe. The qtiettion has long been J"“™®""|* 
wKetkMglren ita peculUr vitality it the action of Mr. Johnson 


Ferguson, the member of Parliament for the Loughborough divi- 
sion. He is a man of independent character, and presided not 
long ago at a dinner of the local “ Licensed Victuallers.” His 
speech on that occasion has been gall and wormwood to the cau- 
cus. The “ Westminster Gazette, ** by far the ablest of Gladstoni* 
an papers, says “ the correspondence that has arisen has an interest 
far beyond the particular matter at issue, for it raises the entire 
question of the limits of tolerance in the Liberal party.” That no- 
torious temperance faddist and whilom Indian globe-trotter, Mr. 
Caine comes in for comment. He has issued his shibboleth, and 
announced or^i et urbi thut “every Liberal who'did not approve of 
the prohibition clause of the Local Veto Bill must be clg|ied 
among the beerhouse vote.” Writes the “ Westminster:** 

“ In all electioneering wc really know no more disagreeable 
spectacle than that of a candidate who habitually drinks the best 
claret at dinner, denouncing liquor as the cause of all evil to an 
audience of workingmen who as habitually take beer or strong 
waters, when both arc aware that it is a piece of * business * for 
the conciliation of teetotalers. It is the insincerity which lies be- 
neath performances of this kind which is largely responsible for 
the evil plight into wliich Temperance legislation has fallen. 
The excessive lip-servicc which the extreme Temperance Party 
have exacted from Liberal politicians has created a wholly wrong 
conception of public opinion on this matter. It has led to the 
introduction of a Local Veto Bill, which, it is discovered at the 
last moment, has no real enthusiasm or conviction behind it, and 
it has wasted the force which might have been expended upon a 
more moderate measure. 

But the Liberal moderate drinker who dares to speak his mind cffi 
this matter has to meet Mr. Caine’s charge that he contributes to 
the ‘ beer-house vote.* He must put up with that as best he can. 
Mr. Caine, after all, supplies only another instance of that pecu- 
liarity of political colour-vision which wc discovered the other day 
in Mr. Tom Mann. The law of that, if we may repeat it, is that 
to every being of very pronounced colour in politics all other 
beings of less pronounced colour seem indistinguishable. To Mr. 
Mann as a Socialist, there is no distinction between Liberals and 
Tories ; to somebody else as an Anarchist, there is no distinction 
between Mr. Mann and Liberals ; to Mr. Caine as a Local Veto 
advocate, everyone who docs not support chat particular method 
of reform belongs to the Beer-house Party. To Mr. Caine as to 
Mr. Mann it can only be said chat we must each act according to 
our vision, and that if he will insist that the Temperance reform 
which falls short of Local Veto is indistinguishable from beer- 
house legislation, then there will be no Temperance reform at all. 
The whole question will be irrevocably shunted into that limbo of 
tabooed questions which neither party will touch because a few 
extremists insist upon an all-or-nothing policy.” 

Indian Sanitary Stathtics. The report on sanitary measures in 
India for 1894-95 forms painful reading. Apart from diseases inci- 
dental to young recruits suddenly transported from a temperate 
climate to one subject to the conditions of India (such as cholera 
and enteric fever) the two great factors in paralysing our European 
army in India are “ contagious disease and ague.” These two alone 
are answerable for 6i% of the total sickness in the three Presiden- 
cies. Admissions into hospitals were at the enormous rate of 15*8 
per 1,000. Looking at the conditions favourable to the growth 
of ague, the “ Times” pointedly remarks “ it is diflicult to resist the 
conclusion that large bodies of our troops have not been quartered 
on the most healthy spots that could be fotind for them.** As to 
contagious diacasc, “ it is permitted to rage w:llnigh unchecked, 
with grave injury both to the effective strength of the Furopcaa 
garrison, and to the permanent health of the majority of those 
whom it attacks.” There is an instructive tabular statement em- 
bodied in the report “showing the number of soldiers who on 15th 
July 1 894 had suffered, at one rime or other, from some form of 
the disease.’* It would appear that on that day out of 70,642 
British soldiers present in India not fewer than 44,395 had con- 
tracted the disease in one form or another. The figures arc truly 
appalling. It is to be hoped the present Government will Insist 
on India being differently treated from England and Scotland. Here 
let the fanatics, the Butters and Stansficlds, the Steads and Stuarts, 
have their full fling, but forbid their intermeddling with the 
Indian Government, and let us have no more female spies, with 
their ferret eyes and unsavoury predilections, acting the part of 
detectives. I have always strongly felt that our poor soldiers, 
when dragooned to celibacy, have a right to demand of the 
fanatics that they at least will set an honest example. But 
what are the facts? The principal offender. Sir James 
Stansficld, has been twice married. Stead and Stuart are both 
married men. I can understand a pure-minded cclcbate like the 
late Cardinal Newman making the appeal to our soldiers yvith some 
effect, but what of our Archbishops and Bishops, all' married men, 
while the venerable Bishop of Liverpool, Dr. Ryle, so well known 
for his unctuous tracts, has been privileged to have three wives. 
The late Bishop Tcrroi of Edinburgh beat him however, for he 
had four ! No doubt when the House of Commons legislate! on 
this matter leaving the Government of India a free hand, the 
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fanatics and the nonconformists will start an agitation, under the 
guidance of Stansfield and Stuart. As they are both violent Glad* 
stonians, they may win a few votes at the new general election, but 
the intelligent workingman of London will have none of it. The 
Hughes and Cliffords, the Rogers and Hortons may scream and 
roar to their haeris* content, but the sound sense of the working 
classes will keep them on the side of their poor comrades, who in a 
most trying climate are ever ready to shed their blood in defence of 
their country’s honour. 

An obituary notice in the overland ** Englishman ” of the 4th 
instant reminded hie of old days, wiien there subsisted between 
the British merchants and their employees, a bond of mutual respect 
and sympathy. ( refer to the death of Babu Kristo Chunder Dhur 
on the 28th bctc^er ** for 20 years the faithful and much esteemed 
cashier of Messrs. Frinlay and Co,” 

The United States^ Spain^ and Cuba, There is a growing feeling 
of uneasiness in the United States as to the intentions of Spain. 
There is a noisy Jingo parry in the States eager to help the Cuban 
revolutionaries, and nothing would please them better than were 
Spain to declare war against the Government at Washington. But 
so far there is no tangible evidence of such an intention on the part 
of Spain. No doubt were President Cleveland to recognize the 
rebels, Spain would not hesitate for a moment. But, as Presidetic 
Cleveland resigns ofHce in March, ic is very unlikely he will stir 
the embers of such a conflict. Nevertheless, his hand may be 
forced when Congress meets next motuh^ The “Times” points 
out that there are difKcuicics in the way of the United States hardly 
less critical than those with which Spain is now confronted. It 
\^)uld appear tiicre is a black population in Cuba of some 7,00,000 
“just about the very worst possible sort of population to govern 
upon Anglo-Saxon principles. The Cuban population has been 
thoroughly demoralized by a long spell of what can only be des- 
cribed as anarchy. It has found rebellion much more interesting 
than work. There is no burning desire to increase the Negro ele- 
ment in the Federation. On the other hand were Cuba treated 
as a territory it is extremely probable that the difHculties which now 
perplex and baffle Spain wuuld survive to tax the far smaller mili- 
tary resources of the United States.” 

Germany, The draft Budget for 1897-98 was laid before the 
Imperial Diet yerterday. It has roused the wrath of the Radicals, 
as all the profits accruing from posts, telegraphs and railways are 
absorbed by the expenditure on the army, navy, and military pen- 
sions. And after all ic shows a deficit of 57,000,000 marks which 
will have to be met by the issue of a loan to that amount. The 
Imperial debt of Germany now represents two milliard marks. 
The total military estimates amount to 486, 460, 645 marks. 

The separate Prussian Budget shows a large credit balance, which 
Is to be devoted to increasing the pay of the judges, as also of the 
clerks in the Government offices. 

The debate in the Imperial Diet on the question of duelling 
appears to have been of great interest. By far the ablest speech 
s,cms to have come from Herr Lenzmann, a member of the 
Extreme Radical party. Appealing to documents which he pro- 
duced, he proved the new War Minister (General von Gosslerj was 
entirely in the wrong, when, in his speech the previous day, he 
endeavoured to make out chat the character of Lieutenant von 
Bruseevitz had been comparatively faultless. He proved the 
Lieutenant had killed the workingman Siepmann deliberately, and 
exclaimed amid the ringing cheers of the Radicals, and some of 
the Centre party, “such an act is not open to so moderate a con- 
struction as manslaughter, it is murder”. Nevertheless, the Lieute- 
nant gets ofF with only six years’ imprisonment. 

BOOKS. 

A most interesting volumeofthe late Lord Blackford’s (formerly Sir 
Fred. Rogers, permanent Undersecretary of State for the Colonies) 
letters has been iniblished. He was a first class Oxford man and 
subsequently Fellow ol Oriel. His intimate friends were the late 
Cardiital Newman, the late Dean Church and Mr. Gladstone. 
One only regrets so few letters have been given to the public. A 
second volume would be welcome. He was a remarkable man 
and one of the finest specimens of our permanent civil servants. 

“Professor Nichol’s Life,” by Professor Knight of St. Andrews, 
is a book well worth reading. He enjoyed through life the 
affectionate intimacy of Dr. Jowcit, many of whose letters arc 
given. 

“ The Abbe de Lamennais and the Liberal Catholic Movement 
in France,” by il»e Hon. W. Gibson, is a good book. The 
Abbe was a “ man of extraordinary genius, whose life by reason 
of his genius, was one long tragedy.” ffis celebrated work “Paroles 
d’un Crozant ” was a strange medley of “ Anarchism and ideal Catho- 
licism” wittily described by Rogcrs-Collard as “*93 going to its 
Easter communion.” Another epigram on it was “ the Cross sur- 
mounted by the Red Cap.” Mr. Gibson’s work throws side-lights 
on Lamennais’ two celebrated colleagues Lacordaire and Mon- 
talembert. 

“A Cycle of Cathay,” by an American Missionary to China, 
Dr. Martin, appears to be a book of the deepest interest to all 
who follow the wonderful upheaval going on in China. 


“ It is perhaps the most valuable contribution that has been< 
made to our knowledge of China in recent years. The length of 
a Chinese cycle is, roughly speaking, about 60 years, and it is with 
the last 60 years of the history of China that Dr. Marsin deals.” 

Dr. Martin’s great gifts as a Irngaist soon enabled him to con- 
quer the Chinese language, and so exceptional were his acquire- 
ments that Mr. Reed, the United States Minister, employed him in 
conducting the negotiations that led to the opening of Pekin to 
foreigners. Dr. Martin writes “ Truth is not a point of honour 
with the Chinese and adroit lying is, with them, admitted to be one 
of the prime qualifications of a mandarin.” It is a book full of 
instruction and should be read by all who take an inlelllgent in- 
terest in the future of the Chinese Empire. Here, I may say,^ we 
are puzzled to know the truth about our late visitor Li Hung Chang. 
The latest report is that he has determined to retire into private life, 
because of the unworthy treatment to which he has been* subjected, 
since his return, by the court party. 

“A New History of Philosophy,” by Prosessor Wcbcp of Stras- 
burg demands a passing notice. It is said to “exhibit the best 
features of French and German scholarship,” and gives a a clearer 
exposition of Hegel than any of his predecessors. The one 
fault appears to be the undue space he devotes to Spinoza, Kant, 
and Schopenhauer, while others about whom we would wish to 
be better informed are hurriedly passed over, such as Lotze, 
Wundt, Steinchal, Fiske, James and Bain. As the “Times ” truly 
remarks students wish to have a history of speculation during the 
last half of this century. A true friend of India, Professor Duessen 
of Kiel, one of the greatest Sanskritists of the day and author 
of the “Elements of Metaphysics” might undertake the task. 
It could not be entrusted to abler or more worthy handir 


LOOmO FROM TfiE LONELY BOOS. 

The island of St. Paul is merely a great rock in the Southern Ocean. 
It is the top of a volcanic mountain. There are no means of sustaining 
life to be found on it. The nearest inhabited land is Australia or Africa. 
To that ugly and desolate refuge came a boat containing nine persona 
—•two of them women. They had food-— on short allowance, for per- 
haps a week. In iess than three days they were half insane from an- 
xiety. Water, water, water everywhere, but no help. On the fifth day, 
at dawn, a brig hove to off the island. They saw her. Shouting, pray- 
ing, weeping, they stumbled to the beach, and were rescued. It was 
one chance in a hundred. I’ll tell you why some other lime. 

But, alas I isn’t it as bad or even worse on land ? Look at the phy- 
sical wrecks in homes, in hn&pitals, and answer me. One perishes ol 
privation fiom shipwreck. A thousand perish of privation in the midft 
of plenty. It ibii’t fond they long for, but power to use rV— worst ajid 
deadliest of all wants. 

“ My food seemed to give me no strength,” says one of this army ol 
unfortunates, ” and at the hopeless, starving days passed slowly by I 
grew weaker and weaker. By-and-by my legs trembled and bent under 
me, and 1 could no lunger get about. 

The ailment which reduced me to this fearful condition began in 
the spring of 1892. At first I bardjy recognised it for what we com- 
motily call a disease. 1 feit tired, heavy, and languid, as one often 
does on the approach of warm weather. I fancied it would pass away, 
but it did not. I lost my appetite, and only ale from habit and to keep 
me going. I bad no pleasure in it, and no warmth or glow followed 
it, as happens always when one is well. No matter how light and 
simple the repast was, or how careful 1 had been to select things that 
would not be apt to hurt me, the result was the same. No sooner had 
I swallowed it than my stomach was distressed, and my chest and 
sides full of pain. If you will allow me so to put \\^my food appeared to 
strike back at me, as though 1 had no right to use it. 

“Tiiere was a nasty bitter flavour in my mouth, more or less head- 
ache, and a kind of nervousness, which was new in my experience, as 
it was depressing and cheerless. 

“ Home remedies failing to help me, 1 consulted a doctor, but his 
prescriptions benefited me no more than our domestic medicines had 
done. My flesh and strength grew less, and 1 felt like one who has 
missed his way and looxs in vain for a guide to point the road home. 

“Finally 1 commenced attending the Leamington Hospital, and 
continued to do so for twelve mouths, but the treatment they gave me 
had no better effect than all the rest. Ymi can hardly uiidi^fstand how 
weary I got of taking drugs. I turned almost with loathing from every 
new dose— not because of the taste, but because they deceived iny 
hopes ; they were of no use to me. 

“In this state I was, when in March, 1894, a friend urged me to try 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup. On account of the very reasons I have men- 
tioned, 1 hated tn experiment with any more medicines. But 1 over- 
came this aversion (most fmtunately for me) and got a bottle of Mother 
Seigel’s Syrup from Mr. Judd, the chemist, in Leamington, and after 
taking it 1 felt a marked and great improvement. I bad no pain after 
eating and my food felt right, digested, and gave me strength. And 
as 1 grew stronger iny nerves ceased to trouble me. 1 can only say 
that by the continued use of the Syrup 1 got better daily and was soon 
as vigorous and well as ever. 1 have bad no relapse, and have every 
reason to think my cure a permanent one. You are welcome to pub- 
lish my letter. (Signed) (Mii(s) Lucy Eden, Tachbrook, near Learning- 
ton, September 26th, 1895.” 

We hope Miss Eden’s recovery may indeed prove permanent, and 
if it does she will find no words too strong when she speaks of ibe 
remedy which wrought it. But oh, the vast multitude who still stand, 
like the shipwrecked people on the island, looking for rescue!— vic- 
tims of that most obdurate, common and baneful of diseases, chronic 
dyspepsia. It is for their lakes Miss Eden kindly i^tesber statentnti 
and for their sakei we print it. May n reach man^ them 1 
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Sir George Chesniey Memorial 
^ I Committee. 


CHAIRMAN : 

General Sir Henry W. Norman. 

Mhmhbk.s : 

The M (»f Lmsdowne, Field Mar* 

shal LokI R titeri'i, Mr. GeMrt»e Allen, Colonel 
Sir J. Aio.ii»li, Sir Stenart Bayley, Mi. 
William Blackwood, Sir Edwaid Bi addon, Rev. 
A. G. Biitl»*r, Colonel Sir G. S. Clarke, 
General Sir E Collen, S'r Ancklamt Cidvin, 
Sir Jnland Danvers, General C. H. Dickens, 
Sir Mortimer Durand, G»^neral Sir VV. Stir- 
ling Hamilion, C mtam Hext, R. N., Mr. A. 
F. Howell, Sir W. W. Hontei, Lieiit -(ienl. 
McLeod lones, General So* Allen Jolmsnn, 
Sir H. S. K'ol', M. F., Mr. A. Liwience, 
fieneral Sir R. Low, Sir Alfied Lvall, Geneial 
Sir O. Newinatch, Sir Andrew Src»l)le, Field 
Marshal Sir Lmiorn Simmons, Field Maishal 
Sir Donald Stewart, (ieneral R. Sliachey, 
General Sir A. Taylor, Mr. Mcre«lith Town- 
send, Ml. W. C. Unwin, Oneral Sir George 
Willie and General Sir E. Williams, 


Memorial 

TO TUP. r.ATR 

SIR GEORGE CHESNEY, k.c.r., R.E., M P. 

A Meeting was held, on the 24th April, at the 
Royal United Service Insliinlion, of some of 
the friends of the late Sir Geoige Chcsney, to 
consider the question of the commemoration 
of his distmgnisiied services as Soldier, 
Administrator, Siaiesman, and Author. Gen- 
eral Sir Henry Norman presided, and was 
snppoited hy Fiehl Marshals .Sir Lintorn 
Simmons and Sir Donald Stewart, and other 
friends of Sir George Chesncy, To carry out 
the object of the Meeting, a General 
Committee was formed, which inclnded the 
gentlemen then present, and in addition, the 
Marquess of Linsdowne, Field Marshal Lord 
Robeiis, General Sir George White. Sir 
A'idiew Scoble, Sir Alfred Lyall, Sir H. S. 
Ring, St W. W. Hunter, Mr. Meredith 
Townsend, General Richaid Strachey, Mr. 
Wdliain Bla« kwoovi, and others. 

The form the Memorial slmuld take was left 
for the fntiue consideration of the Committee, 
as it woiibl depend on the amonnt .snijscribed, 
but tlie suggestions lemied mwaids a Imsl <’f 
So G“oige for the India Office, and a iiTdal 
for v;iliial)le cnniiibiitions to Mditaiy Lneia- 
tore. It was lesolved 10 limit each subsenj)- 
tion to a maximum of tliiee gnine.is. 

Snbsciintions will be leceived liy Lientcnant- 
Gfiietal McLeod limes, 9, Lexham Gardens, 
Cromwell Road, London, W. 


COMMITTEE FOR INDIA: 

His Exey. '‘General Sir Cieoigp White, 

V. d, G. C, I. K., K. C. It., tbe Maj.o- 

Gener.il Sir E C"llen, K C. I.E., Lient^oimt- 
G-neial Sii W. .S. A. Lockliail, K C n , K. C. 
S I., His Exey. Liemenani-Gf-nei.il Sii C. 
Mansfield Claike, K. C. It , Major-Gener il J. 
r)nncan, M ijot -Genpi .il (i. E. L. .S. Sanfoid, 
C R., c. S, I., Majoi -General (t. cle. C. Moiton, 
C.R , Maj<»i-Genei al A. R. Badcock, C, R, c. S. I , 
Ri igadier-General W. (r. NichoU()n, C. R., 
Captain J. Hext, C. I. E., R. N., Colonel 

W. S. S. Bisset, C.I.K., R. E., Colonel T. Deane. 

Honorary Secietary: 

Colonel T. Deane, 

Simla. 


Snbsciiptions will be received, in India, by 
Messrs. King, Kmg & Co., Bombay; Me.hst.s. 
King, Hamilton & Co , Calciiila ; ami by the 
Alliance Bank, Simla, and its blanches at 
Calcutta, Cawnpme, Agra, Ajinere, D Tjeeling, 
Lahore, Mnrree, Mussoorie, Raw.il Fmdi and 
Uinbnila. Subscriptions ate limited to ii 
maximum of Rs. 32 in India. 

By order of the Committee, 

T. Deane, Col.^ 

Hony. Secy. 

Simla, 18th July, 1896. 


Maik 
ESSENCE 


it T INSEED COMPOUNDV’ Trade 
^ -.f KAY’S COMPOUND ESSh 
OF LINSEED. 

ti T INSEED COMPOUND,” a demulcent 
^ exp'*rtorant for Coughs, Colds, anti 
Chest Coiiipl.iintc. 

r INU.M CATHARTICUM PILLS, diges- 

live, coM»*» tive, ami agreeably .'ipeiieni. 
TRAY’S CUE CEMEN'r.— Tips Billiard 
Cues fitmly. “Y'oii Cemem is the best 
1 have ever used.’— JOHN Roherts (Cham- 
pion), 1866 . 

LI NX —New white inorganic. Cement, al- 
ino -,1 hydraulic, for Pottery, Ptoceiain, 

&'■. 

/^OAGULI NE.— -Ti aiisp.areiit (!eineni, for 
all hidken aiticles. Maiiiif.'Ct try, Si(»ck- 
port, Engl Hid. 

/CHESHIRE BIRD LIME.— For Mnsqiii- 

toes .Hid noxi'ius Hl^ec^s. In tin imxes. 
T‘o spre,i«l oil p.ipri, twig*-, twine. KaY BkO- 
THKRS, Ltd., Sitickpori, England. 



Don’t 

Be Blind. 


Don't rufnne to beMove In •> thtiut, \ 

>o’t« trietLU. TbmiMind* of 

lff^r ttio TOdwri'vAblc Toroir*!* oftt 
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•Mxiof 

Little^ 

Oriental Balm 


r >b«y so** hliml to their wn ( iA 

^ ind rrfM- u. try It. ir iH h 

. ‘Ai’io*'; K^(vrvojou« killer Kii'l 

^ ■ ih«'u»JOnTlc in»t«TiUy 

tho iinrvem, lunxnr.rnllnn ra 

' of tn-iaWi nriil q<o<'kU i>ericM hihih ro 
'^k^llii* 1>' \h<*r® le (jf'7 


-1 ■ I 


Uf 
'nu.it1’"?i 


♦h®jr k R* t f'"* 


n ^ 

^tsMITH STANISTKEET & J) 
CO., CALCUTTA. 




THE AUTHENTIC WEBSTER. 

Revised, Eiilatged, and Reset in New Type— 

WEBSTER’S 

INTERNATIONAL 

dictionary: 

2,tl8 pages, 3,5000 Illustrations, cloth, 

(ui. ; half-calf, ^*2-2.r. ; half-Russia, ;f2-5J. ; In 
Two V'ols. cloth, ^’l 14?. 

GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
London and Bom hay, 

Anti all Booksellers. 

The Rev. Dr. Abbot, fotmeily Fellow of St. 
Jolin’s College, Cambridge, l.itc He.id Master 
nf the City of Loiubm School, s.iys : 

“ I have examined it from the uomi of view 
of a #clim)lma'»ter accustomed to teacli English 
htetaintr, ami not nnf.imiliat with the needs 
of leatneis ; ami I have l)een, on the whole, 

' agreeably suiprised to find bow far a work in- 
[ lendetl ptincipally for the general readers 
meets the diiflficuliies that preser.t themselves 
in the study of those great English classics 
which .are read, or should be read, in our public 
schools. . . . Taken altogether, the Internatwnal 
Dictionary appears to me, considering its ma- 
nifest value, almost as cheap as it is valuable. 
It should be possessed by every school library 
and by every English boy who, after leaving 
school, finds himself in the fortunate position 
of being able to buy it. ” 

Prof. J. W. Hales, Professor nf English Litir- 
gtnrc of King's College, London, says : 

“ I feel quite certain that any student of our 
language and literature, or ony general reader, 
will search m vam for any oiie-volumed Eng- 
lish Dictionary to be compared in value with 
the new edition of Webster. ... Undoubtedly 
the praise given to the edition of 1864, of being 
‘certainly the best practical (English ) Dictio- 
nary extant,’ is not less due to this new issue 
of 1890. Immense pains have been taken to 
bring It to date. Some nf tbe most distingui- 
shed living scholars have lent their services, 
and the resnh is that, as a whole, in respect of 
comprehensiveness, in etymological value, in 
definitional fulness and accuracy, it takes the 
foiemost place amongst woiks of the same 
charactei.” 

The Chief Inspector of Schools, Sidney, N 
S. W , said : 

“ Its completeness and its accur.ary render 
It, in my npmioii, the best existing Dictionary. 

S. DASSEX & CO., 

Mamifactnreis, Impoiiers, Repairers and 
Tmieis of .ill sorts of llarmoninms, Organs and 
pi.aiios, (Src., 30, C«)looioll,ali Street, Calcutta, 
import materials direct from England and 
guarantee tlie best woikmanship and finish ; 
aie tlie express m.mofai iiiters of 
■ Sat (Inwall B'iute : 



Pr nnr.T Vkobtahis. ri'rfmUy Harmlou. 
Will n iltico from two to flvj 
rinnnil h |m.t wcck ; net® on UieT 
loiul In Iho utomurli, pnv 
yfiilui'' itH rmi\rri«ion into 
K-\t. H.iM r.yrii. iMiHta. SfUd 

iitiurip for panu’lih't. 

Botanic Mi licino Co., j 
3 , New OxfoH-etroet, 

London, W.C. 



GENUINE HOMCEOPATIIY. 

A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Ray Chaudhuri, L M. S. 

Honueapatkic Practitioner, 


Box Harrnftniiims 3 octaves 3 stops, I set of 
reefl, R*?. 35 ; 3 onaves, best quality, Rs. 40 ; 
3 octaves 4 stops, 2 sfts of rcrtl, R«. 75. 

Organs, Fobling Ilarrmmimns, 'Fable Har- 
moniums, (Jszc., always ready for sale ; orders 
executed piompily. 

R. N. MOOKERJEE & CO., 
Hardware and General Merchants, 

IMI’ORI KRS OF 

Agricultural 1 in piemen is, 

Engineer’s & Carpenter’s Tools, 

Mill Furnishers it 'I’lmber Merchfints 

CONTR.ACTORS, 

GENERAL AGENTS AND ORDER 
SUJ’PLIERS. ■ 


May be consulted by letter or personally 
daily at his residence, 24, Mirzapore Lane* 
near Creek Row, Calcutta. 


Timber Yard— Ghiisery, 
Office I, Clive Row, 

Calcutta. 
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Price : 

Cash Rs. 5, Postage, &c. Ans. 4. Per 
V. P. P. Rj. 5 Annas 6. Credit Rs. 6. 


n INDIAN JOURNALIST ; 

Life, L3tt9r4 aal Oorraspondence 

OF 

Or. SAVBHIJ 0 MDOEBRJES, 

late Editor of “ Reis and Rayyet,^* 

BY 

r. H. SKKINE, I.C.S., 

(Collector of Cnstoms, C ilf'iitta, now OfFg. 
Commissioner, Chittagong Division.) 

The Volume, uniform with Mookcrjee’s 
7 ravels and fiom^es in Ben^il^ consists of 
more ih.!!! 500 pages and contains 

PORTRAIT or THE DOCTOR. 

DEDICATION (To Sir W. VV. Hunter.) 

HIS LIFE STORY. 

CORRESPONDENCE OF DR. S. C. MOOKERJBB 


Orders to he made to me Business Manag- 
er, “An Indian Journalist/' at the Bee 
Preft, I, Ucicoor Outi’s Lane, Wellington 
Street, Calcutta. 

OPINION ON THE BOOK. 

It is a most interesting record of the life of 
a remaricahle man.— Mr. H. Bahingion Smith, 
Private Secretary to tiie Viceroy, 5th October 

1895. 

Dr. Moolcerjee was a famous letter-writer, 
and there ii a breezy freshness and originality 
about his correspondence which make it 
very interesting reading. — Sir Alfred W. Corft, ^ 
K.Cl.B., Director of Public Instuction, Bengal, 
a6th September, 1895, 

It is not amid the pressure of harassing 
•IHcial lines an English Civilian can find 
aitiier time or opportunity to pay so graceful 
a tribute m die m-m i,y of a native personality 
as F, H. Skrioe has done in Ins biography of 
the late Dr. S loibhn Chtioder Mookerjee, the 
well-kn<»wn Bengal journalist (Calcutta : 
Thacker, Sumk and Co.) ; not are there many 
who are more woiiliy of being thus honoured 
than the late E litor of Rei^ and Rayyet, 

We may at any rate cordially agree with Mr. 
Sarnie that the story of Mookei j'*f*’.s life, wiili 
.ill its liglits and shadows, is pregnant with 
lessons for those who desire to know the real 
India. 

No weekly pioer, Mr. Skrine tells us, not 
even tlie H'nioo in its pAlmiesi days 

iimler Krist'id is Pal, eojoyed a degree of in- 
fluence in any way aoproaclnng that which was 
soon attained by Reis and Rayyet. 

\ man of large heart and great qualiti- 
es, his death from pneumonia in the early 
spring in the last year was a distinct and 
heavy loss to Indian journ ilisoi, and it was 
an admirable idea on Mr. .Sknne’s natl to put 
his Life and Letters noon recjir*!. — Tlie Tifnes 
of India^ (Boiiibay) .September 30, 1895. 

text books" in ENGLISHr 

Br SAItAO'A PRASAD fJANERJEE. 

ENGLISH PREPARATORY 
COURSE 

For 3ra Ct.^ss. 

INDIA READERS NO. 3 

For 4th Class. 

The above are approved by the Central 
Text-Bv'k Committ«»e. 

INDIA READERS NO. 2 

For 5tii Class. 

INDIA READERS NO. 1 

For 6fli Class. 

These books are of rein irkably simple style 
and quite smt/'d tp Indi m students. 

Out, Prire 14 aoo.as. 

SPEOIMRN PAPERS AND ANSWERS 

0 ^\ English Eniiance Course for 1897, 

To be hhd of 


B&ECHAM’S 

MUSIC PORTFOLIO. 

The further supply of the above 
having been sold off much more 
rapidly than was anticipated, we are 
again out of stock, and as the next 
shipment will not arrive till the end 
of November, we would ask intend- 
ing purchasers to register their names, 
and to hold their souls in patience : 
that the Music is well worth waiting 
for is proved by the fact that the sales 
to date exceed a thousand complete 
Portfolios. 

APPLY TO 

G. ATHERTON & CO., 

3, New China Bazar-street, 

CALCUTTA. 

So/e Wholesale Agents for 

INDIA, BURMA, A CEYLON. 

FOR 

I BEECHAM’S PILLS. 

Af.5. — Single volumes are no longer 
obtainable, 

“IMPROVED UNDAUNTED” 
WATOH. Rs. 7. 

Guaranteed three Years. 

Strong, accurate, pretty, small, open-faced, 
nickel silvern, keyless, short winding, patent, 
“NEW STYLE IMPROVED UNDAUNT- 
ED '’watch, with hand setting mechanism, 
secondhand, for Doctors, ornamental bold 
dial, for Rs. 7 V. P. P. with an extra glass, 
spring, pretty box and full three years' 
guarantee. Warranted to stand the rough- 
est use. Runs more than 28 hours with 
one winding. Will last a life lime. Easily re- 
pairable. Others sell at double our rates. One 
watcli free fur the purchase of 8 at a time. 
Mr. Jiio. Dickson of Haputai Railway, from 
Ceylon says It keeps solendid time and 
never stopped althongb it sustained bard 
knocks and jerks, x Dr. H. Moore of Royal 
Artillery from Poonamillee says I sold it 
for Rs. 16. X Pte, W. Hopkins of Sussex Regt. 
from Dumdum says: — I have sold it for 
Rs. 20. X Mr. T. B. Scott of Patna Opium De- 
pariinciu says Tne watch you sent me some 
seven years ago is still keeping very good time. 

Jewelled Ring Re. 1-8-0. Real 
Silrer Watoh Rs, 13. Real 
Solid Gold Watoh Rs. 21 

Pretty electro cased gold chain Re. i-8-o. 
Fashionable electro cased Gold Ring set 
with scientific diamonds, Rubies, Emeralds, 
at Re. 1-8-0. Mr. G. Smith, Salt Inspector 
from Sanikiiiia, says : “ A German valued 
the diamond ring at Rs. and ruby at 
Rs. 30.“ Key winding, Government stamp- 
ed, solid silver hunting case, Royal watch 
with extras and full three years' guarantee, 
for RS. 13. Pte. G. Hawkes of 2nd York Light 
Infantry from Pnrandhar says : — For the first 
one I got Rs. 25 ; the second one I sold to a 
Sergeant for Rs. 28: X Pte. H. C. Bishop of L. 

F. L. Regt. from Kamptee says;— A Corporal 
offered Rs. 30 for the very same watch. Gentle- 
men’s open faced, keyless real solid gold watch 
Rs. 30 ; ladies’ Rs. 24 ; both with extras and 
guaranteed for 3 years. Mmd they are gtiran- 
teed to be of real solid g-old. No agents kept, 
all goods sent only by us from Bombay 
per V. P. P. 

WE.STERN INDIA TRADING CO., 

BO. M BAY. * 


Drawing, a means 

BY 

E. C. DOZEY, Art Teacher, 
Doveton College^ Calcutta, 

350 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Part I— Freehand. 

Royal 8vo. Cloth, Rs. 3. Paper Covers, Rs. 2 S. 
Favourably reviewed by the Press 
throughout India, 

A Copy of the Reviews obtainable from the 
Author, 107, Cossipore Road. 

Norelty in Ayonredic Nedioine, 
AIIJR7EDI0 PHARMACY. 

36, Lower Ciiitpore Road, Foazdari 
Balaknana, Calciiiia. 

Kaviraj Nagendra Nath Sen, Physician, 
Surgeon, Accnucheiir, practises the Ayurvedic 
system of medicine, after having obtainted a 
diploma at the final examination of one of 
the Government medical Institutions of the 
country. 

SPECIFICS 

for all ordinary diseases, like Fever, Cough, As- 
thma, Phthisis, Diabetes, &c., including dis- 
eases brought on by irregularities of kinds. 
Catalogues, containing full accounts of diseas- 
es and remedies, are transmitted on applica- 
tion. Prescriptions, with or without medicines, 
sent to every part of India and Ceylon, 
Cape Colony, and the British Isles, on receipt 
(by post) of full accounts of diseases. 

Thousands of unsolicited Testimonials from 
every quarter. 


CATARRH, 

Hay Fever, Catarrhal Deafhees. 

A NEW HOME TREATMENT, 
gufferers are not generally aware that these 

diseases are contagious, or that they are 
due to the presence of living parasites in the 
lining membrane of the nose and eustachiaa 
tubes. Microscopic research, however, has 
proved this to be a fact, and the result is that 
a simple remedy has been formulated whereby 
these distressing diseases are rapidly and pfr- 
maneinly cured by a few simple applications 
made at home by the patient once in two 
weeks. A pamphlet explaining this new treat- 
ment is sent on receipt of 2>id stamp by A 
Hutton Dixon, 43 & 45 East Bloor St. 
TORONTO, Canada. 

Scientific American, 


REIS & RAYYET 

(PRINCE AMD PEASANT) 
WEEKLY(ENQLISH) NEWSPAPER 

AND 

Review of Politics^ Literature^ and Soeietf 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


If paid in advance, 



Yearly 

Ki, 

12 

Half-yearly 

ft 

7 

(^uart:rly ... 

,1 

4 

.VIontiiiy ... .„ 

Re. 

1-8 

Single or sample Copy 

Ans. 

0-8 

If not paid in advance. 

✓ 


Yearly 

Rs. 

18 

Half-yearly... 

n' 

10-8 

Quarterly ... ... ... 


6-0 

Monthly ... ... ... 

«» 

2-4 

Single or sample Copy 

Ans. 

O-f, 


No additional charge for postage or peon. 

RATES OF ADVERTISEMENT. 


Advertisements (three columns to tne page 
and 102 lines or 12 inches to the column) are 
charged by the space taken up, at the rate of 
4 annas a line or Rs. 2-2 an inch each inser- 
tion.' The lowest charge for any advertisement 
is Rs. 2, except Domestic Occurrences, the 
lowest charge for which is Rs. 5. 

Business Communications (post paid) to 
be directed tp “ The Manager,*' and Literarp 
Communications and books and pamphlets 
(carriage paid) to The “Editor** Of “ Reis 
& Rayyet.*’ 

OrriCB : /, Uckoor Outts Lam^ Wellington 
Street^ Caieutta, 


S. K. LAHIRI & Co., 

College Square, Calcutta. 
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WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 

AND 

REVIEW O F POLITICS LITERATURE AND SOCIETY 


VOL. XV. 


CALCUTTA, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 26, 1S96. 


WHOLE NO. 266, 


NEW YEAR’S EVE. 

A TRANSLATION, OR RATHER ADAPTATION, FROM A SWEDISH TALE 
IlY ANDERSEN. 

Little Gretchen, little Gretchen, 

Wanders up and down the street ; 

The snow is on her yellow hair. 

The frost is at her feet. 

The rows of long dark houses 
Without look cold and damp. 

By the struggling of the moonbeam. 

By the flicker of the lamp. 

The clouds ride fast as horses. 

The wind is from the north, 

But no one cares for Gretchen, 

And no one hoketh forth. 

Within those dark, damp houses 
Are merry faces bright, 

And happy hearts are watching out 
The old year’s latest night. 

The board is spread with plenty, 

Whcie the smiling kindred meet. 

But the frost is on the pavement, 

And the beggars in tbe stieet. 

'With the little box of matches 


No little arms are round her ; 

Ah me I that there should be. 

With so much ^lappiness on earth, 
So much of misery. 

’ Sure tliey of many blessings 
Should scatter blessings round, 

As laden boughs in autumn fling 
Their ripe fruits to the ground. 

And the best love man can offer 
To the God of love, be sure. 

Is kindness to his little ones, 

And bounty to his poor. 

Little Gretchen, little Gretchen 
Goes coldly on her way ; 

There’s no one looketh out at her, 
There’s no one bids her slay. 

Her home is cold and desolate, 

No smile, no food, no fire, 

But children clamorous for bread, 
And an impatient sire. 

So she sits down in an angle, 

Where two great houses meet. 

And she curleih up beneath her. 

For warmth, her little feet. 


She could not sell all day, 

And the thin, thin tattered mantle. 

The wind blows every way, 

She clingeth to the railing. 

She shivers in the gloom — 

There are parents sitting snugly 
By firelight in the room ; 

And groups of busy children 
Withdrawing just the tips 

Of rosy fingers pressed in vain 
Against their burning lips, 

With grave and earnest faces 
Are whispering each other 

Of presents for the new year, made 
For father or for mother. 

But no one talks to Gretchen, 

And no one hears her speak ; 

No breath of little whisperers 
Comes warmly to her cheek ; 

DEAFNESS. An essay describing a really genuine Cure for Deaf> 
ness. Singing in Ears, &c., no matter how severe or long-standing, wilt 
sent post free. -^Artificial Ear*drums and similar appliances entire- 
ly superseded. Address THOMAS KEMPE, Victoria Chambers, 
19 Southampton Buildings, Holborn, London. 


And shs looketh on the cold wall, 
And on the colder sky. 

And wonders if the little stars 
Arc bright fires up on high. 

She heard a clock strike slowly. 

Up in a far church lower. 

With such a sad and solemn lone. 
Telling the midnight hour. 

Then all the bells together 
Their merry music poured ; 

They were ringing in the feast. 

The circumcision of the Lord. 

And she thought as she sat lonely* 

And listened to the chime. 

Of wondrous ihing.s that she had loved 
To hear in the olden time. 

And she remembered her of tales 
Her mother used to leH, 

And of the cradle songs she sang 
When summer’s twilight fell. 

Of good men and of angels, 

And of the Holy Child, 


Subseribers in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders^ if possible, as tke safest and most oonvenieni 
medium^ particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department, No oihtr receipt will be 
gipen, any other being unnoeessary and likely to cause confusion. 
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Who was cradled in a manger, 

Wfien winter was most wild ; 

Who was poor, and cold, and hungry, 
And desolate and lone ; 

* And she thought the song had told 
He was ever with his own. 

And all the poor and hungry. 

And forsaken ones, are his ; 

“ How good of him to look on me. 

In such a place as this I ” 

Colder it grows and colder, 

But she does not feel it now, 

For the pressure at her heart. 

And the weight upon her brow. 

^But she struck one little match 
On the wall so cold and bare. 

That she might look around her, 

And see if He were there. 

• 

The single match has kindled. 

And, by the light it threw. 

It seemed to little Gretchen 
The wall was rent in two. 

And she could see the room within, 

The room all warm and bright. 

With the fire-glow red and dusky, 

And the tapers all alight. 

And there were kindred gathered 
Round the table richly spread. 

With heaps of goodly viands. 

Red wine, and pleasant bread. 

She could smell the fragrant savour, 

She could hear what they did say. 
Then all was darkness once again, 

The match had burned away. 

She struck another hastily, 

And now she seemed to see, 

Within the same warm chamber, 

A glorious Christmas tree. 

The branches were all laden 

With such things as children prize, 
Bright gift for boy and maiden, 

She saw them with her eyes. 

And she almost seemed to touch them, 
And to join the welcome shout ; 

When darkness fell around her, 

For the little match was out. 

Another, yet another, she 
* Has tried, they will not light, 

Till all her little store she took, 

And struck with all her might. 

And the whole miserable place 
Was lighted with the glare, 

And lo, there hung a little child 
Before her in the air. 

There were blood-drops on his forehead, 
And a spear-wound in his side, 

And cruel nail-prints in his feet, 

And in his bands spread wide. 

And he looked upon her gently, 

And she felt that he had known 
PaiK, hanger, cold, and sorrow, 

Ay, equal to her owo. 


And he pointed to the laden board, 

And to the Christmas tree, 

Then up to the cold sky, and said, 

“ Will Gretchen come with me ?” 

The poor child felt her pulses fail, 

She felt her eyeballs swim, 

And a ringing sound was in her ears, 

Like her dead inothei’s hymn. 

And she folded both her thin white hands, 
And turned from that bright board, 

And from the golden gifts, and said, 
“With thee, with thee, O Lord.” 

The chilly winter morning 
Breaks up in the dull skies, 

On the city wrapt in vapour. 

Oil the spot where Gretchen lies. 

The night was wild and stormy. 

The morn is cold and gray, 

And good church bells are ringing, 

Christ’s circumcision day. 

And holy men were praying 
In many a holy place ; 

And little children’s angels 
Sing songs before his face. 

In her scant and tattered garment. 

With her back against the wall ; 

She sittetli cold and rigid, 

She answers not their call. 

They have lifted her up fearfully, 

They shuddered as they said, 

“ It was a bitter, bitter night. 

The child is frozen dead,” 

The angels sang their greeting. 

For one more redeemed from sin ; 

Men said, “ It was a bitter night, 

Would no one let her in ? ” 

And they shuddered as they spoke of her, 
And sighed : they could not see, 

How much of happiness there was, 

With so much misery. 


WEEKLYANA. 

■ ■ — 

We cannot make a belter Christmas present lo onr readers than the 
piece of poetry with which we open this number. Old readers of 
this journal are familiar with it, and may like to renew their ac- 
quaintance. It is good reading and an instructive story. In the pre- 
sent season of joy and want from scarcity throughout the Indian 
world and an unusually cold weather, the sufferings of liiste^ Gretchen 
ought to open the purse-strings of the rich. For, 

Sure they of many blessings 
Should scatter blessings round, 

As laden boughs in autumn fling 
Their ripe fruits to the ground. 

And the best love man can offer 
To the God of love, be sure, 

Is kindness to his little ones, 

And bounty to the poor. 

There is no enjoyment like true charity. It, like mercy, is twice 
bless’d. It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes. 

• • 

We are glad, therefore, to read in the Calcutta Gazette of this week, 
that the following subscriptions have been made and works undertaken 
in the district of Pabna, in the Rajshahi Division : . - 

I.— Rai Bonomali Roy Bahadur, Rs. 1,000 to the, 

Fund, and Rs. 4,000 for the excavation of four ^ 
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II. —Babu Sarai Chandra Chowdhuri, of Parsadanga, Rs. i5»cxx), 
for a tank in Pabna haznr. Rupees 5,000 have alieady been depusited 
fur land acquisition proceedings, which ate ui hand. 

III. '—Sniiiati Kiislina Kunt.in Chowdhurani) of Taras, Rs. 6,000, 
for founding a scholarship. 

IV. — Sriinaii Sast Mukhi Chowdburani, of Poyda, Rh. 4,000, for the 
re-excavation of a large tank at Poyda. This work will soon oe com- 
menced. 

V. — Chowdhuri Fasi Uddin and brothers, of Pabna, Rs. 2,000, for j 
the construction of a Muhammadan boarding-house in connection | 
with the Pabna zilla school. This sum has already been deposited. 

VI. — Raphikonoessa and Fakareonessa Chowdhuranis, of Pabna, j 
Rs. 3,000, for a new tank in norih-wesi of Pabna town. Land acquisi- 
tion pioceediiigs are in progress for this. 

VII. — Babu Tar.'tk Nath Prainamk, Rs. 2,000, for the re-excavation 
of a Urge tank in the Pabna hazar, known as Amir Khan’s lank. 

VIII. — Babu Hara Sundar M.tznmdar, of Pengua, Rs. 2,000, for ex- 
cavation of a tank at Pengua. Land acquisition proceedings have 
Coinnieiiced. 

IX. — Babu Jogesh Prasanna Bhaduri, of Porjana, Rs. 1,000, for the 
excavation of a tank and the opening of a dispensary at Porjana. The 
site of the tank has been fixed. 

X. — Babu Durga Sundar Roy, of Haturia, Rs. 1,500, for the excava- 
tion of a tank in his village. 

XL— Babu Rubindra Nath Tagore, of Shazadpur, Rs. 1,000, for the 
excavation of iiiasoiiry wells in his zamiiidan. 

XII. — Babu Sri Gobinda Chnwdhnri. Rs. 1,000, for completion of a 
Natinandir of the Pabna Kalibari, and Rs. 300 to the Public Library. 

XIII. — Babu Bhobaiii Charm Chuwdhun, of Haripur, Rs. 1,000 for 
the re-excavatinn of a tank. 

XIV. — A. Chowdhuii, Esq., of Haripur, Rs. 800, for a Sanskrit toU 
house. 

\V.— Babu Durga Kanta Chakrabarti, of Saidabad, Rs. 500, foi the 
re-e,*('.avation of a tank in his village. 

XVL— Babu Jiiauoda Gobiuda Chowdhuri, Rs. 200, to the Public 
Library. 

XVII.— Babu Bijoy Chandra Bmerjee, of Shazadpur. Rs. 500, for 
masonry wells. 


Notice has been published under sec. 6 of Act V (B.C.) of 1S64 that 
the concessions in respect of tollage granted to Steamer Companies 
for their transport services on the canals in Bengal are to be abolished 
from the 1st April 1898. 

#*# 

Mr. £. V. Westniacott, Commissioner, Presidency Division, notifies 
fer general information that I appoint Niiu Biswas, son of Natdi 
Mondal, of Ghoiieswampore, in thana Shamshergnnge, to be a member 
of the DUulyan Union Committee, in the Jaiigipur sub-division of 
the district of Murshidabad.” Mr, VVesimacott takes particular care 
about the identificaii:)n of Ins nominee. What strikes us is how does 
the son of a Mondal become a Biswas? Either the father is not proper- 
y described or the son is given a higher social status by the 
appoiniinent. 


NOTES 8l leaderettes, 

0(/R OWN NEW:S 
& 

THE^WEEK’S TELEGRAMS IN BRIEF, WITH 
^ OCCASIONAL COMMENTS. 

Notwithstanding the opposition of Mr. OIney, Secretary of Slate, 
Ibc Conimitiee of the Senate uu Foreign Relatious has adopted a joint 
^*880)011011 requiring President Cleveland to recognize the autonomy 
of Cuba. The adoption has caused a semi-panic on the New York 
Bourse. Mr, OUiey has announced that the resolution docs not 
affect the policy of the Government. He denies the power of Con- 
gress to recognise the autonomy of Cuba. This futcbhadows a grave 
dispme between the Legislature and the Executive if the Cungress 
persists. Governors of several American States declare th.it they are 
ready to raise volunteers to fight Spain if neccssaiy, Piesidcni 
Cleveland approves of the position taken up by Mr. OIney. Senor Jose 
Maria Beranger, Spanish Minister of Marine, has been ordered to 
hasten the completion of the warships now building. Don Antonio 
Canovas Del Castillo, the Spanish Prime Minister, in an interview 
with Reuter’s representative, said he relied on the staiesmtiuship of 
President Cleveland and Secretary OIney and the good sense 
ef the more sober Americans to prevent a war between the two 
countries, but Spain was determined to uphold her dignity, and 
was making preparatiou against all eventualities. Senor Canovas 
states that Spain would rather succumb than grant Cuba her inde- 


pendence, but is sincerely disposed to grant a satisfactory autonomous 
administration providing the rebels submit. w* 

General Kitchener has arrived at Dongola. Part of the Kordofan army 
has arrived at Oindurinan, where many camels have been collected, it 
is believed, for the purpose of raiding cattle. The telegraph between 
Snakin and Tokar has been cut. It is believed that the Khalifa will 
continue to act on the deieiisive, except in the matter of raiding. 

Reuter’s correspondent at Si. Petersburg says that the question of 
the passage of the Dardanelles will only be raised in the event of 
the Turkish crisis cuinpelling the Powers to resort to coercive measures, 
M. Nehdoffwill submit to the other Ambassadors at the Porte certain 
ptoposals comprising those made iii Lord Salisbury’s programme re- 
cently submitted to the Powers. The limes^ Cuusiaiitmuple correspond- 
ent states that before considering their plan of action the Ambassa- 
dors there will collect information which will probably occupy several 
weeks. Lord Salisbury has not prepared any project regarding tht 
Turkish reforms, but has simply proposed to the Ambassadors of the 
Powers at Constantinople to draft a report dealing with the situation, 
and to submit tlie same to tbe Powers. This proposal has been accept- 
ed, and is now being dune. Reuter’s special correspondent at Con- 
stantinople states that the Atiibassadors of the Powers are empowered 
to concert fresh propoi.als to ameliorate the Turkish situation, and 
will refer the same to their Governments before submitting thetn to tift 
Sultan. All the Powers inclndiog Riissi<i are agreed in principle as to 
the necessity for coercive measures if the Sultan is unyielding. Tho 
Sultan has issued an irade granting an amnesty to the Armenian prison- 
ers except those condemned to death fur murder, and they will be im- 
prisoned in provincial fortresses. 

The cargo of the German steamer loading at New York, with maizo 
for India, under Government otders, is intended both for food and seed 
purposes. The Time^ Odessa correspondent states that the appeal of 
the Russian press in aid of the sufferers by the Indian famine has had 
little or ue response in the south of Russia. 

It is estimated that there is a deficiency of seven million bushels in 
the Australian wheat ciop. 

A COURT-MARTIAL held HI Baicelona has sentenced to death eight 
Auaichists concerned in the bomb eutrage in June. 

Forty men have been killed by a fire damp explosion in a colliq^y 
belutigiug to the Austro-Hnugarian State Railway. Tweiity-ievt 
otheis ate luissiiig and access to those entombed rs impossible. 

Lord George Hamiiten has wiiitee to the Lord Mayor stating that he 
has just teceived a telegram from Lord Elgin advising that until the 
situation is more fully developed nothing should be done in Englun 
to raise funds. No definite upniioii can be formed until the results of 
the winier rains are known. Lord George Hamilton has given a 
similar icpiy to the offer from the Lancashire Cotton Duties Committee 
to raise an Indian Famine Fund. 


Sir Heniy Norman, Sir Edward Giey and Sir David Barbour have 
been appointed Commissioners to enquire into the West Indies sugar 
indusiiy. 

It is officially stated in Paiis that General Gallieni, commanding the 
forces at Madagascar, has completely subdued the rebels at Imerioa, 
and is now hunting down the scattered remnants. 


Dr. Granier, convert to Moliamedanism, has been elected Radical 
member of the French Chamber. The Doctor wears a turban. This 
toleration is unknown to the English, who are given to tradition and 
piecedent. 


Mr. Rhodes and Sir Frederic Carrington, with a number of Imperial 
troops, have arrived in Durban. Mr. Rhodes in an interview, on his 
return, said the war was now over, and only a few petty Mashonas 
were now giving trouble. All imperial troops will now be withdrawn, 
except two hundred Hussars. 

A Russian ukase has been issued sanctioning the formation of a company 
tocousuuct and wotk a railway ftoma point on tbe Wesiern Frontlet of 
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Keilungchiftng to a paint on tht EAStern Frontier of Kirm end con* 
nect with the Trei^s-Siberien line* The capital is five million roubles. 
The shateholders must be Russians or Chinese, the work to be com- 
pleted in six years. The Russn-Chinese Bank is promoting the company. 

Thb Tsar has sent a band of Russian musicians, and also a quantity 
of instruments including an organ and piano to King Menelik. 

France has resolved to reorganise her artillery and introduce a new 
field gun. Germany, therefore, also proposes a similar measure. 

It is officially announced at Lisbon that the Portuguese Governor of 
Lorenzo Marques will visit the German Consul who will return the 
call, and that the Portuguese warships will salute the German ships 
which will return the salute, thus settling the difficulty in that quarter. 


The Mint having ceased to coin rupees (the Calcutta Mint would turn 
out one crore annually) and thus there being no bullion reserve, the 
Government of India, for these and other reasons, at the sitting of the 
Supreme Legislative Council on Thursday, the lyih December, took 
power, by amendment of the Indian Paper Currency Act, 1882, to in- 
crease the Government Currency reserve from 8 to 10 crores. For one 
thing, the new investment in Government securities, makes an addi- 
tion to the Public Treasury in the shape of interest. 


“i HE Drawing Room, as was expected, was a brillant one. The at- 
tendance was under 300. Thus • 


Private Entire 

Public Eiiirde ... ... 

New Presentations 
Actually Present 
Unavoidably Absent 

The numbers for 1894 (we have no record for 1895) are 


S2 

142 

9 S 

289 

98 


Private Entire ... ... ... 40 

Public Entree ... ... ... 166 

New Presentations ... ... ... 104 

Actually Present ... ... ... 310 

Unavoidably Absent ... ... ... 127 

The publication of the Supplementary Lev^e List, necessarily alters 
some of the figures given by us last week. The corrected figures arc:— 


Private Entrde ... 125 — Asiatics... 15. ..Europeans. ..no 
Public Entrde ... 874— Asiatics. ..262. ..Europeans. ..612 
New Presentations ... 226— Asiatics... 59. ..Europeans. ..167 
Actually Piesent ...1,225 — Asiatics. ..336.. .Europeans. ..889 

Unavoidably Absent ... 476 — Asiatics. ..174. ..Europeans. ..302 


The Bengal Legislative Council opened its session on Saturday last, 
the Lieuteiiant-Goveriior preiiidiiig. In opening the proceedingv, the 
President remai Iced that 

“he desired to say a few words regarding the position of the Legisla 
live business which would engage their aiteiiiion during the present 
session. First on their list was a ‘Bill to amend the Bengal Loca^ 
Seif-Government Act of 1885.' Hon, members would remember ilia^ 
the Hon. Mr, Ridley had mentioned at the last session that it wa* 
not intended to pioceed with the smaller measuie then before th** 
Council as it had been suggested that a larger measure should b* 
niiroduced. This latter had been in circulation and many opinions 
had l^en received regarding it and certain oiher opinions wer* 
awaited. The Local Government were in correspondence with lh» 
Government of India, and he was not in a position yet to say when 
it would be possible to lay the measure before the Council. It would 
have to be carefully cnnudered, especially as it might be found neces- 
sary to add to it clauses dealing with the better sanitation of Bengal 
and the matter of water-supply. He hoped, however, that the Bill would 
be introduced and taken up in the course of this session. Then there 
WHS a Bill to amend the law relating to the Partition of Estates.* The 
Government had received valuable opinions in regard to this measure, 
and he thought that it would be found necessary to introduce very 
material changes in the Bill which had already been introduced. The 
Bill had been referred to a Select Committee, and he could not say 
what chance there was for its early iiitroductinn. The only other 
Bill before the Council was the ^Biil to amend the Public Demands 
Recovery Act of 1895.* This Bill too had been referred to a Select 
Committee. A ntass of evidence had be^n received in regard to it 
which demanded very careful attention. The above were the measures 
acinaily before the Council. Regarding projects of law the first measure 
wouki be a ‘ Bill for amending the Bengal Tenancy Act.* He assured 
the non. members that this measure would not have been undertaken 
but for actual pressure. The Governments of India and Bengal, he 
was happy to say, were at one regarding the provisions of the amend- 
ing Bill which was now before the Secretary of State. He was not 
prepared at this stage to state the nsnire of the measure, but he was 
conndent’ that when It was introduced it would command the support 
and assent of not only officers of Government ' engaged in Settlement 
work, hut also of those interested in land and those interested in the 
welfare of the rayyets of Bengnl, The Government proposed shortly 
to introduce a * BdJ to cnnyiiidate and amend the law in force in 
Bengal relating to the. Excise Revenue.’ Tnat measure had yet to 
bq submitted to the Government of India for approval, but he had no 
•oubt that before the close of the session it would be placed before 


the Council and the public. There was also a small Bill to amend th« 
Calcutta Municipal Consolidation Act of 1888. The Government had 
sanctioned the introduction of the Bill, a draft of which was referred 
back to the members of the Municipal Corporation for opinion so far 
back as July last, but that body had not yet pronounced on the 
measure. The mam object of the Bill was to amend some of the 
licensing schedules and to correct some slight ambiguities in the build- 
regulations. It was perhaps not a matter for regret that the Com* 
missioners had not yet taken any notice of the Government’s request 
for opinion, for it was possible that it would be found necessary to 
make very considerable and important amendments in the Bill. 
Further, a revised draft * Bill to anieiid the Salt Law in Bengal* had 
been submitted to the Government of India. He hoped shortly to 
receive the assent nf that Government to the introduction of the 
measure. The Secretary of the Council also proposed to draft a *Bill 
for further shortening the language used in Acts of the Lieutenant- 
Governor nf Bengal in Council and for other purposes.’ Hon. members 
would remember that this was an ancieat measure, dating so far back 
as 1887, nnd tht me.iture was a meagre one. Its object was to enact 
once for all certain definitions and clauses likely to be used frequently 
in Acts of the Bengal Council. It would superiede the Act of 1887. 
The Government of India had a similar Bill under consideration, and 
it was intended thiit members of this Council should see that Bill 
before introducing their own. Then there was a small * Bill to enlarge 
the scope of the Charitable Trust created by the Will of the late Mrs. 
Sally Murray,* the object of which would shortly be explained to them 
by the hon. member in charge of it. The Government had also ready, 
or nearly ready, for introduction a ’ Bill to regulate the enhancement 
nf rents, the commutation of predial conditions or services, and the 
registration and resumption of dependent tainks and tenures in parts 
of Chota Nagpur.* For years past there had been constant disputes 
between landlords and tenants in the parts referred to in consequence 
of the excessive demands of the former for labour and the refusal of 
the rayyets to render any set vice at all. The chief object of the Bill 
was to remove the subject of the most frequent disputes. It also pro- 
vided for the registration nf small tenures and other matters, in accord- 
ance with local customs. When the Bill was passed it was proposed 
to extend the Bengal Tenancy Act with certain modifications to Chota 
Nagpur. The Council was fortunate in having the Hc.i. Mr. Grimley 
as a member. He had been Commissioner of Chota Nagpur for many 
years and was thoroughly acquainted with local conditions and was 
able to take charge of the Bill in a manner none other of them could 
pretend to. Lastly, there might be a * Bill for the suppression of rain 
gambling.* Opinions differed as to the expediency or possibility of 
legislation in this matter. Nevertheless a draft Bill which the local 
Government had drawn up had been submitted to the Government of 
India. There was a strong body of opinion in Calcutta, as in Bombay^ 
in favour of such legislation on the lines of that adopted in Bombay. 
When the draft received the Government of India’s sanction it would 
be submitted to tht public for opinion.” 


The brilliant success of the Bengali at the last competitive examination 
for the India Civil Service has attracted the attention of the Now 
World. We read in the Nation of New York 

“The latest development of Lord Macaulay’s scheme of competitive 
examination, as applied for recruitjng the high-salaried and muck 
coveted India Civil Service, is of interest, in a general way, not only 
to Englishmen. At present the subjects recognised for the examination 
in question, with the maximnm of marks assigned for each, are as fol- 
lows : French, German, English, Sanskrit, Arabic, English Com- 
position, 500 each ; Greek, Latin, 750 each ; Mathematics, Advanc- 
ed Maibamelics, 900 each ; Elementary Chemistry and Physics, 
Higher Chemistry, Higher Physics, Geology, Botany, Zoology, 
Animal Physiology, 600 each; English Histoiy, 500; Greek 
History, Roman History, 400 each ; General Modern History, Po- 
litical Economy, and Economic History, 500 each ; Logic and Men- 
tal Philosophy, Moral Philosophy. 400 each ; Roman Law, English 
Law, Political Science, 500 each. None of these subjects are obliga- 
tory. For the Open Coinpeiiiion of August, 1896, the Report on which 
has recently been issued, there were 193 candidates for 62 vacancies. 
The Age of a candidate was fixed at above 21 years, and under 23, on 
the first of last January. Of the 62 successful competitors, as was 
likewise the case with the unsuccessful competitors, a large proportion 
also competed for less eligible appointments, namely, 8 for Eastern 
Cadetships, 10 for the Home Civil Service, and 32 for both. Out of 
the 62, at least 38 are said to have qualified themselves at Onf^rd, and 
there are no more than three natives of Indi.a. Only two of the candi- 
dates who passed, and five of those who failed to pass, brought up 
Sanskrit as one of their subjects ; and, with the exception of a single 
unfortiin.'ite (presumably a Miihaminadaii) who was Rejected, No. 94, 
no one brought up Arabic. The selected candidates will now, enjoying 
a stipend from the Government, devote themselves to certain prescribed 
studies till next October, when, on testifying to the Civil Service Com- 
missioners a sufficient acquaintance with them, and satisfying the 
Medical Board of their physical fitness, they will enter on the perform- 
ance of their duties as servants of the State. By no means, however, 
should the fact remain unnoticed that the list nf successful candidates 
mentioned above is headed by a Bengalee. This remarkable Oriental 
who was not a twelvemonth past his majority at the beginning of the 
year, bears the name of Chatterjee, as it is the fashion to write Chatnji, 
which IS snbitituied, by corriiptinii and otherwise, for the scholastic 
Chattopadliyaya. His ten subjects and the marks he scored for them 
are given as : English, 324 ; Sanskrit, 279 ; English Composition, 405 ; 
Mathematics, I7f ; Advanced Mathematics, 27 ; English History, 365 ; 
General Modern History, 423 ; Political Economy and Economic 
History, 249 ; English Law, 211 ; Political Science, 389, While his 
marks reach the total of 2,851, those of the sixty-second candidate 
amount, for eight subjects, to only a trifle mure tUaa four-sevenths e' 
that number, viz., 1,648. ” 
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Fan had not even the show of reason for hii protest against the meet- 
ing. The Governor’s speech was spoken direct to^hc Commissionari 
and who was to supply a correct vcrsi<m of ii? Mr. Risley’s explanation 
might well be taken exception to as not being addressed to tbn 
Cuinmissiouers. U transpired in the course of the meeting that i^ 
at one time thought, by way of protest, to resign the office of Com 
sitiiers, but better couusel prevailed, and the mistake of 1884 w{^ 
tepeattd. 


The Municipal Commissioners nhet specially on Monday to consider 
the Governor’s rebuke for negligence and tardiness and the threat to 

f proved better boys. U commenced 


meeting should be adjourned, as 
allowed for them to consider the 
ted. He had only received a copy 

t e meeting, and that according to 
ot ill order. The amendment was 


abolish the mutiicipality unless th< 
with opposition. 

“ Mr. Simmons moved that th 
there had not been sufficient timej 
resolutions which were to be submil 
of them some forty hours before t 
provision 53 of their charter was 1 
sernnded. 1 

Babu P. Mullick opposed the mention and said there had been ample 
time for the consideration of the wlicyle question coitiidering that three 
weeks had elapsed since the deliver y or tlie speech. Those who had 
not had time to digest it would tiev|er find time and would never be 
ready to discuss it. \ 

Babu Kally Nath Mitter said that if the members were not prepared 
to discuss resolutions four and five, ne was willing fur the other three 
to be considered. Mr. Simmons coiild not accept the last speakei’s 
suggestion. The whole of the reioluhions must stand or fall together. 

Mr. Bruunfetd said to adjourn the ^discussion would be but to keep 
alive feelings which could not cooduC|e to harmonious woiking. 

Mr. Farr had had no authentic account of the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
speech beyond what had appeared in Ithe daily press, and he thought 
the discussion should be adjourned uiitil they had al 


«iic ' all been placed in 

possession of an authentic account of khe speech. 

Babu N. N. Ghose said delay would serve no purpose, but to enable 
Mr Simmons and his friends to prepai d a reply to the resolutions. He 
(the speaker) and his friends had com 4 | prepared to speak to and vote 
upon the rcsolutidns (hear, hear and abplause).” 

UUimniely the motion was put and lost by 16 votes to 30. 

At this point Sir John Liipibert, tlije Hon. Mr. C. C. Stevens, Mr. 
Baker, Mr. Farr, Mr. Rustomjee, Mr. JP. McGuire, Mr. Siiiimeus and 
Moulvi Ahmed rose and quitted the meeting.” 

The obstructionists having left, the imionists had had their own way 
lUid they recorded, without any opposition, two resolutions, namely, 
«That the Commissioners in meeting; hereby record their respectful 
but emphatic protest against the condebinaiiou passed upon them by 
His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, on the occasion of his 
laving the fouiidaiion-stoiie of the New Drainage Works as being un 
merited and* inappropriate to the occaimn, as involving a grave mis 
aDprehcnsionofthcfacisof the case, knd as amounting to a severe 

censure of the municipal adminisiration of ihe town without the com- 
missioners being allowed the opportunity^ of explaiiaiion or defence. 

** That the introduction of the elective, system into the municipal ad 
ininistratioii, apart from the stimulus which it has given to the public 
sDirit of the cUicens of Calcutta and thi wider public interest it has 
created in the municipal affairs of the iciiy, has been attended with 
great sanitary reforms, and that the imprbvemenis effected since the in- 
troduction of the sysiem would bear favourable conipHnion wuh iimilar 
improvements made during any corresponding period ui the past history 
of the municipality when it was under Government control or under the 
control of the Justices entirely appointed by the Govcrnineiu. ’ 

The proposer of the second resolution, Baboo Kally Nath Mitter, 
the fifst being iiuived by Babu Surendra Nath Banerjee, 

“anfined himself priodpally to reading lengthy extracts {torn past 
heakh records showing that the sanitary condition of Calcutta had 

widely improved since its government had been lu the hands oi 

** M*r.^PheTp*s*Vu^^^^^ the resolution observing that his 
had led him to the conclusion that the elected commissioners 4 id their 
workfihfinltely better and took more real interest in the welfare of the 
city than did the^nominaled commissioners, 

Mr, Br,uiifeld MaM with feeUng, of ' M^ckeniit 

Miiiimeiiit M thoM gi»«n expr««oii to by Sir A'***."®*' h.« 

about ro,tri<;ii#g ‘he eHictive poerer* of the 
come from one who took Birmiogh«in 7 -one tI?. .Urtir. 
in Englend~<« voice ‘ Unloniil’) e» hi* model. ®’***'7/>'*'*™ 
we* one of the grandett iiwtitotioo* of Eng iihinem (APR'*"’*;) . . 

The ehnitmao ,aid he though, i wmog tord. He 

bvimneofthe members on Sir Alexander Mackeniies worcis. no 

(the speaker) did not believo the latter had for a 
convey ihet there had been no progrei*. ThW all hnew there had 
been (applauie) ellhougb he wet epeakmg «»•'» » '‘‘"i ‘‘Xn ft wl* 
•omeoMWbOieid that Calcutta wa* m a worw «»'• ‘“'Xy 
iwai«y yean ago. That, howivar, wae not tho general opinion. 

The dltcotiion of the romalniog roaolutione wae adjourned to 

Tth January. , . / 

Thara might ba' loma jmtificatlon for Mr. Simmon* motion for 
odjonmmont. But •uilclMt time having alap»ad *inca tho coo- 
doffloation, tba CommUiiooan wara in no mood to (orthtr pMi- 
POM it, cMtidtn'tloo, uotau th*y cboio to pocket it coolly. Mr. 


Regarding the letter of Mr. Skrine, Commissioner, Chiuagong 
Sion, on the Prohibition of the Export of Rice, published in 01 
number, we have received the following 

” 1 entertain no doubt that the high level of price is to a large w 
due 10 a coiiibuiatioii amongst the bunniahsy who use our pusil 
telegraphs wiili effect and have formed a vast ^riug’ exte| 
over the three Presidencies. But how are we to fight them, andj 
within the power of Governm;:ut to berak down this organixatiol 
think not, and farther that an attempt to do so would convert a tel 
into a real famine. Precisely the same thing has happened in Eo| 
itself, where the bakers have formed a ring, and keep up the pr^ 
bread to a level nearly uniform, not varying it when the price of jP 
falls, and. only raising it when the latter rises. ‘ If siirh things ar^M 
in the green tree what shall be done in the dry ?* GovernmlM 
powerless in such matters, which show a decay of the spirit ol^ 
help and the aggressive ‘^olin Bulliness* which used to be so po^ 
an engine making for happiness and liberty.” 

The Scotch Professor of Divinity, Glasgow, has expressed the foM 
opinion on Dr. Jogender Nath Bliattacharya’s ” Hindu CasU 

Sects” I 

” 1 have now looked more carefully over Dr. BhattacharyaVj^ 
on Caste. It is very useful and valuable as a clear and reliable,^? 
to the castes and sects, but my estimate of its value as a contrM 
to the philosophy of religion is not high. Its standpoint is to^ 
row ; its attitude too negative. 

But the author promises a fuller exposition, and we must 
it ill justice, It is intelligible enough that educated and emaiig, 
Hindus should turn upon the priestly and hierarchic system wlihj 
thing like scorn and indignation, but a longer historical traiiiiff 
deeper insight into wlial is good even in the traditional systed 
modify that.” 


The new Additional Member of the Governor-General*! Leg 
Council is Babu Joy Gobind Law. He is a practical man of k 
with experience in the mercantile world, and we hope he w| 
general satisLiction. 

Sir Alfred Croft having resigned his office of Vice-Chancellor 
Calcutta University, Mr. Justice E. J. Trevelyan has been ^ 
in his place. The Convocation has been fixed for Saturday, iljj 
February, 1897, at 3 P.M. 


REfS & RA YVET. 

Saturday, Dtctmbtr j6,^ 

SANITATION OF CALCUTTA, i 

THE FIRST STEI’— 'THE LOTTERY COMMITTEE. 

The memorable minute of the Marquis of Wellesley, 
as we pointed out in our issue of the 12th December, 
laid the foundation of the sanitary improvement of' 
Calcutta. On the i6th June 1803, he wrote 

" The inerwing extent ,nd population of C> 1 cutt*f the ctpittl 
of the Britiih Empire in India, ,nd the ,e«tof the lupreme ■uthority 
require the »erioo* attention of Government. It ii now becone 
*b*olutely necewary to provide permanent mean* of promoting the 
health, the comfort, and the convenience of the numerou* inhiMt* 
ant, of thi, great Town." 

The Committee appointed for consideration of the 
ten recommendations on that behalf consisted of Major- 
General Fraser, Major-General Camejon, Mr. P. 
Speke. Mr. T. Graham, Mr. W. A. Brooke, Mr. J. 
Taylor, Mr. R. C. Birch, Colonel Pringle, Mr. Davis, 

DEAFiTeSS C0.\IPLETELY cured I Any pehaon anOaring 
from Deafnei*, Noise* in the Head, &c., may learn of a iww, titnpla 
treatment, which i* proving very »iiece»»ful in completely coring ct^ 
of all kind,. Full particular*, including many uniolicilad t**llmMialt 
and n*w»pap«t pres* notice*, will be sent poit free on appliMtiott.' 
The *y*tem i», without doubt, the roost succeeaful ever brought hefort' 
the public. Address, Aural Speaalisi, Albany Buildiag*, 39, Vietariai 
Street, WeJiminiter, Loudon, S. W, 
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Mr. G. Dowdeswell, Lieutent Colonel Harcou 
Captain Sliau^e, Lieutenant Colonel Garstin, 

T. Dashwoocl, Mr. H. Tucker, Mr. W. Fairlie, NJ 
A. Colvin, Mr. D. Ross, Mr. J. Alexander, Majj 
R. Colebrooke, Captain Wyatt, Captain Anbu 
^aptaiirPreston, Captain Blunt, Captain Sydenh 
"^r. C. F. Martin, Mr. W. C. Blaquiere, Mr. 
ornton, Mr. A. Macklew and Mr. R. BlechyndeJ 
These gentlemen were informed of their appo 
nt by the Chief Secretary, Mr. J, Lumsden, on 
y in which the resolution was drafted. Cap 
mes Blunt, of the Engineers, was ordered to offi 
Secretary and Mr. Tiretta as clerk. This 
ation was issued from the Council Chamber, 
nlliam. 

Before this another committee had been fori 
tut why they were superseded cannot be traced, 

“The Governor-General in Council is pleased to appoi 
' following gentlemen to be a committee to consider and repo 
flOeans of improving the Town of Calentta 
} Major General Cameron, P. Speke, Elsq., T. Graham, 
5 t*aylor, Esq., R. C. Birch, Esq., S Davis^ Esq., G. Do 
ftsq., Captain Janies Armstrong, Major Shawe, Lt-Col. 

Thomas Dash wood. Esq., (Jenry St, George Tucker, Esj|i, 
kJatHic, Esq., A. Colvin Esq., James Alexander, Esq., Lc.-Cok C 
krooke, Captain Thomas Anbury, Lt. B. Sydenham, C. F. 
fesq., W. C. Blaquiere, Esq., E. Thornton, Esq., Alexander 
ffcq,, John Shoolbred, Esq., the Rev. Mr. Brown, the RiV* 
^uchanan, Lt. Col. Mercer, R. P. Smith, Esq., H. T. Col 
|Esq., Col. Green, M. G, Prendergast, Esq., and R. 

Hen, Esq. i 

Ordered, that the Committee be informed that the 
cts to which their attention is to be directed will be n 
^em forthwith, as well as their place where Meetings ai 
cld, and chat His Excellency in Council in the meantim^- 
^ley will immediately obtain such information as can be 
vith respect to the causes of the laic destructive fires in 
nd suggest, for the consideration and orders of Governml^^ 
easures as shall appear to them to be best calculated to gjbi 
'own from the recurrence of this calamity at any future peri 
Ordered that the Committee be also in(f)rmed that Mr. f 
;a8C is appointed to ofliciate as their Secretary. — Criml! 
une 1804,” 

Ou 4th July 1804, a few gentlemen of 
^ittee submitted a brief report. In it they stal 

“That the houses be constructed in straight lines, or 
traighe as may be practicalile, leading from East to 
treecs or passages running North and South, at the disc 
J^or 200 feet from each other. 

That tanks or wells, as shall appear most convenic 
xamination, be dug in the different wards of ihc To 
re engine be cstablisijcd in the princip-il wards, or at 
places as shall appear to be most convenient for affordii 

I 'in cases of fire. 

In consequence of the present singular and ill-judgi 
lion of most ofihc houses and buildings of the Nativi 
extremely diriicnii of access at any lime, and on the 
fires the narrow passages become destroyed either b 
some of the buildings, or by the populace themselves, 
vidiials frequently find it impractit able to escape from 
The question above stated of digging tanks and 
venient places in or near the different wards, is obviou 
to facilitate and expedite th: extinction of the flame 
wlicn aided by the Fire Engine, whicli we have 
should be established at convenient places. The ca 
be excavated from the tanks would likewise be of 
filling up the inequalities of the ground. The Nati 
by these means, be furnished with pure and wholcsoi 
In the progress of our enquiry, it has been sugge 
it would be expedient to encourage the erection 
tiled instead of straw roofs, by a remission on the for 
on the houses, or of the ground rent, or of both. W* 
of the advantages which tiled roofs possess 01 
and should be happy to suggest any means calcula 
the most general use of the form'-r, consistent with 
circumstances of the lower order of the Natives. 

Wc do uor, however, conceive that the end pn 
any degree be attained by the remission of the Lai 
Assessment on Houses, On a reference to the Colic 
it appeals that the aggregate amount of the Tax 
occupied by all the tiled and straw houses tlirougf 
only Sicca Rupees 7,346-i 3-4‘pcr annum. 

Immediately coiiijccicd with the improvcmci 


til 



December 26, 1891 


docs not appear to us that any Jl” J 
from the citablUhmcnt of a m'V** 

fined me.n. of the lower order.^V'''' N*"''*?- 
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/*) For the lottery they M'l,.:-,. , . ? *'*'.* 7 * “•’jec- 

Hto* which are uiually urged if o*. “ ” ?“PP*'«» "> 'hat way, 

but whatever force tho»e object!. .. J *''* *" countries, it 

'I'll consequences are likely to result 

The habits and con- 

.a.«...iw ’ effectually exclude 

them from any participation '"i * **''8* 

Even in England the evil does, "? */"' *® '““ch ^rom the purchase 
of tickets as from the Offices . opened for ensuring them 

which would of course be enti ../.i’ 

people, the evil at present exper, ” of as great a de- 
gree as it could be if the plan nc 'T'r* 

ed, as Lottery tickets are regular Madras.” 

(j) As for other supplies, the; without much incon- 

vcnicncc to the Government. i j,. • ^ 

(+) The Committee could ha * *‘*‘'">00 to taxes, for 

the improvements in contcmplat • • arc una le to do them 

for reswiction, existing bylaw 0 

additional report, which pointed ’ oonstructing 

new roads, widening old" roads rh ‘lr*n 

order in Garden Reach, Allypor ’ C^aHyGhaut, Russapugla, Baloo- 

gunge, Boitacaunah, Bally Ghau ' ^ , 

It will be seen from th* reports that advantage 
was taken of the fire to Oj in the town 

south of Dhurmtolla. T 1 = pl;'gue of London 

in 1665 was checked by t ^ 1666 and the con- 
flagration led to the sanita| >niprovements of the city. 
It was so with Chicago. 

The two offices for imp; ^ f 

the Lottery Committee's ^ ^he Chief Magistrate s. 

They evolved order ont iil 
proved the sanitation. Tl*P' 
foremost in the constructic'j^ 
and the improvement of 
started with the object ;l7| 
passed by them on the iSt^* 

object to which the attention o ,. 

ed. and that with this view he r Lll or deepening Zl cleansing 
first place to the filling up «' *">8«lch exist at present in the 
iniryTanksandJheels, several ^ 

most populous parts of the /"wn.) fl Drains, common 

venting the accumulation of lilt , ,, t . to promote Venti- 
Sewers, and Kennels. And tn the.^ f 

lation, ai far as can be effected, byq^]jjif ® ° ^ 

ing trees, and by increasing as miJjJ 
size of Streets or Roads running 
North. f-jr 

Secondly. That next to the hcali^ni 
mittcc should direct their alien ticij.^j^if 


chaos and greatly im- 
.ottery Committee were 
l)f new roads and tanks 
btees. The Committee 
riven in the resolution 
J|ecember 1817 : — 

ants be considered as the firs- 


possiblc the number and 
|raighc line from South to 

he inhabitants, the Com- 
hci’r improvements to the 
ts, with a view to which 

... . . II , iidcn ilie narrow pan 

•bjcct It would be highly desirable,!, hf commodious Roads m a 
the most frequented Streets whery^jet ^ psrticularly to round 
parallel direction cannot be oP/li..^„g„, be 

off sharp angles. J he safety of 


sidcred, and ^Footpaths formed It;, 


he Committee be appro- 
only objects proposed, 
*1 accomplished, as f.»r as 


fiigcrs 

tlic Wall and Kennel, 

V. . • ... r I ij c J/ill admit of this, and in 

wherever the width of the old Sti,,.!,^^ 

.11 the new Road, that may be opc>ly:.|„,„t be also considered 
Thirdly. That convenience an , yf 
desirable. But that none of the fu**' fj 
priated to purposes where these t||| 
until all the foregoing objects liave^ 

may be in the power of the Coramitft>iL^^^ jn,provc- 

FDurthly. That a preference be gi^hsL the greatcat number 
ment laid before the Committee as .^. -T 
of the important objects, at the smaff ol . 

ik/r tf T 01 I tnk J! mimite on tnt? 

Mr. H. J. Shakespear rec^J L 

I3ih January iS2oand W”‘’wjdl 
Secretary to the Lottery 

the construction of roads in i Drf . riVnilor 

noohofBurra B».ar, b«wea£.rr'h, tril:: 
Roads, containing a dense 

memorandum dated 7.th Feb wi of money 
the appropriadon of a .cons 
without which substantial ti„,o 

hopeless. But with all the ^..,5 „„er 

he had “ reason to believe th-^ ; 


John 
recomtnending 
of the town 
IK 

In another 


kept more free from an accu#« 
Drains less uncleanly than thn,, 


[own was 

of dirt or the 
been during the 


‘n 

Id. 


last six months.’* He also submitted a statement ^ 
the number of Hindus . taken to KcTshee Mitttc, 
Ghat for cremation. Here it is : 


i8r5 

1816 

1817 

i8r8 



1819 

— It 

»y 

d 

Fever 

.. 645 

442 

493 

668 

i. 839 

r 

Dysentery, 
Diarrhoe i, &c. 

j- 1081 

00 

1269 

951 

4o8o 

I 

Caughs and Pulmo- 
nary Complaints 

[ 223 

*53 

147 

149 

ijo 


Various diseases .. 

. 46s 

23s 

326 

227 

142 


Cholera morbus .. 

. 182 

I 4 t 

1323 

2776 

889 


Total 

2596 1 

1823 

3558 

4771 ! 

3 f )90 



Babu Rupnarain Ghosaul, Sheristadar of the Lot- 
tery Committee, in his deposition before the Fevc^c 
Hospital Committee, stated that the Lottery Commi of 
tee were always gainers by sale of lands after 
provemeius. The dearest portion of their acquisitjj/^ ^ 
was in the Strand and Clive Road and the cheapest |,e 
Loudon Street and Short’s Bazar. In Amherst a( w, 
Cornwallis Streets they made also many improve- ^ 
meiUs. Chitpore Road, Wellington Sqtiare, places near ' 
the new mint also shewed progress as other portions. ' 
During the course of their acquisition the Lottery 
Committee were involved in a long and heavy litiga- 
tion with Gopee Mohun Deb, the father of Raja Sir 
Radhakant Deb, who, in April 1824, proceeded 
against the Committee for forcibly and against the 
will of the complainant, breaking and entering upon 
divers lands partly in the possession of the com- 
plainant and partly in possession of tenants, and com- 
mencing to make public roads, and blocking up ghautf 
and destroying them. He, therefore, prayed that the 
defendants miglit be restrained by injunction from 
making the roads and from committing trespasses, and 
that a decree be given against the Committee for the 
damages done. The Hon’ble Sir Edward Ryan, • 
Chief Justice, Mr. Justice Grant and Mr. Justice 
Seton delivered judgment on the 5tk June 1840 by 
dismissing the case. Though the Committee triumph- 
ed, the triumph may be said to have exhausted their 
efforts and resources. At any rate, the body had 
ceased to be useful. For, in a letter addressed to the 
owners and occupiers of premises in Calcutta by Mr. 

D. M’Farlan, dated tlie ist December 1833, we find 
that “ The Lottery Funds may now be said to be 
extinct for all purposes of improvement in Calcutta.” 

On thG»2nd March 1837, Mr. Joseph de Hezeta, 
Secretary to the Lottery Committee, gave a 
statement for the twelve years from 1825 to 1836, 
from which we find that the profits were Rs. 12,72,193 
and the expenses Rs. 2.43,709. On December 15, 
1836, the inhabitants of Boitackhana petitioned C. 
Trower, C. R. Barwell, J. Master, D. MacFarlan 
and G. J. Gordon, Esqs., Members of the Lottery 
Committee, for a public tank in that quarter. The 
application w.is refused on the ground that they had 
no power to entertain it. 

THE CONGRESS. 

The next may be said to be the Congress week in Calcutta. The 
President-elect, the Flonourable Rahimtula Muhammad Sayani, m. a., 
LL.B,, who had declined the honour Use year, has arrived, and the pre- 
parations by the Reception Committee, bn us hope^ arc complete. 
The working committee, for the nonce, have made up their diBcrencei 
and special arrangemenis have been made to avoid the repetition, if 
possible, of past vears* scandals. We give a cordial welcome to 
the delegates and wish every success to the izih sittjng of the 
National Assembly. The Congicss, though as old as twelve 
years, has not yet a regular constitution of its own. That 
question will be discussed in the present sitting. In the mean- 
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Captat, we publish a ichcme prepared by a Master of Arcs who has 
T, subject and is an adivc worker in this year's pre- 

A Ct*”®”** * 

n* begin with the Central Committee consisting of to members 
* '^ejed annually from Bengal, Bombay, Madras, the N.-W. Provinces 
waptaf Oudli, the Panjab, the Central Provinces, Behar, Assam, Ajmir 
“r, i Coor<j, or two members from each. This Committee to have 
fior*. control over the affairs of the Congress in 

'«p,.dia. It must have a paid Secretary so that he may dc- 
utc the whole of his time to the national movement. The 
CiUusiness of this committee to be conducted in the English language, 
y The local committees for the above ten centres will be designated 
Provincial Committees. To confine myself to Bengal. Bengal 
k ®lght divisions, namely, the Presidency, Rajshahi 

^ with Cooch Behar, Dacca, Chittagong, Patna, Bhagalpnr, Orissa, and 
-atChota Nagpur. The Bengal Provincial Committee should watch 
V^'I^he affairs of these eight Divisions. It will have 24. mcm- 
goers, 5 from each division, elected annually. Each of these eight 
Lit ^*'^***®*** have committees of their own, which will go by the 
^^,name of Divisional Committees. Each Divisional Committee must 
II ^VP®**/**® ^bc districts in the division. For example, the Presidency 
^owhjvigioijgi Committee will have the power to look over the 
■' ew connected with the five districts of the 24-Pargana8, 
Nadia and Moorshidabad in which the Presidency Division 
Each District Committee will have under it towns 
^ * ^'^bich the district is divided. Each town to have a committee 
n will go by the name of the Town Committee. 

The Constitution of Committees. 

|., Ehe Town Committee The business of this committee will be 
|. conducted in the vernacular of the district. It will have a Secrc- 
j' tary (paid) and two itenerant officers (paid) who will preach the 
I congrcss-cause to the villagers in their own language. The 
Town-Committee will consist of 15 educated gentlemen includ- 
ing officers of the Town Committee, who are bona-fide residents 
of the town. These fifteen gentlemen will elect two educated 
gentlemen from among the inhabitants of the village to form the 
District Committee. The office of this Committee will remain 
open from 6 a.m. to 1 1 a.m. and from I p.m. to 7 p.m. for the 
Secretary to receive any communications from the peasants. The 
members of this Committee will meet in the last week of every 
month to supervise the work of the Secretary and the itenerant 
officers. The salaries of the officers will not exceed Rs. 30 per 
month. The members of this Committee will have to pay the 
50th part of their income for the expenses of the Committee. 

Duties of the itenerant officers and the Secretary Every even- 
ing the itenerant^ officers will preach to the villagers this cause of 
the Congress which will be their cause as well, who will be invited 
^ to bring their grievances to the Committee with a view to 
their amelioration. It will be the duty of the Congress officers to 
try all legitimate means to procure the relief sought. The Town 
Committee will have one pleader at least for its member, to ad- 
vise on legal points and otherwise to assist generally. Occasionally 
the Committee must be prepared to take up at its cost cases 
of hardship, after the manner of defence Committees. Failing to 
secure justice itself, the Towa-Committee will go up to the District 
Committee which will take up the cause. And so on 

from Town Committee to District Committee, then to the Divi- 
sional Committee, then to the Provincial Committee, the Crntral 
Committee and finally to the British Committee. The Sec- 
retary will also ullcct donations however small. The 
Secretary of the Town Committee will report all cases of 
magisterial vagaries or miscarriage of justice to the Secretary 
of the District committee. 

The District Committee : — It will have at many members 
as will be sent by the Town Committees. It will have a 
'paid secretary and one paid itenerant officer who will supervise 
the Town Committees. This committee will be located in the 
town in which Courts arc held. In addition to the members sent 
by the Town Committees it will contain ai many pleaders, 
zemindars and barristers of the town as the secretary will think 
fit. The members of this committee will have to pay every 
month the fiftieth part of their income. The Secretary will 
also collect donations and subscriptions. The business of this 
committee will also be conducted in the vernacular. The Rajas 
and Maharajas arc to be invited to become the members of the 
committee. The Secrctaty will report all cases of magisteri- 
al vagaries or miscarriage of justice < to the Secretary 
of the Divisional Committee. The town in which the 
District Committee will be located, will thus have two offices. 
The District Committee will elect two representatives for the 
Divisional Committee. The members of this committee will meet 
in the last week of every month to supervise the work of the 
secretaries and the itenerant officers. The pay of the secretaries 
and <he itenerant officers of this committee not to exceed Rs. 40. 

The Divisional Committee It must have ft paid Secretary 
whose duties will be the same as those of the seerecaries of the Dis- 
trict Committees. In addition he will have to do the duties 
a sub-editor of the daily newspaper to be conducted by tb.e 
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Provincial Committee. The DivF 

located ill the Mme city with|*ionil Committee, win k. 
and together form different grou the Prorincial Commit... 
mittcc. Ill the same building *ps of the Provincial Com* 
and the Divisional Committee v the Provincial 
Each Divisional committee will e*^ill occupy different room ^ 
Provincial Committee. The office iect 3 reprewntatirei fw ,he 
will remain open from 10 a.m., to f the Diviiional Committee. 
Committee will meet quarterly. I r.».. The member, of thi. 
the»e committee, mu.t not exceeihe pay of the .ecretarie. .r 
thi. committee will have to pay thI Ri. 60. The rnemk., r 
The Provincial Committee :-It t 50th part of their income 
Will be the editor of a daily newspi’iH have a paid Secretary who 
ed by all his subordinate secretaries <pcr of this committee aisiir 
This committee will publish aiin the subordinate committees" 
cases of magisterial vagaries and ra’ally a report containing all 
m Its juriidiction. It will alio puKirriage of justice occorrin® 
discussed in the annual provincial i*h a pamphlet on question? 
representatives for the Central Confufcrcnce, It will elect two 
Committee will have to pay the sotiittee. The members of thU 
have a printing press. The meir part of their income. Xt will 
live Councils and such other persons®t> of the Provincial Eegisla- 
ihe Provincial Government will are closely coiinccced with" 
these Committees. The printing >rm the part and parcel of 
the British Committee should all the committees except 
presses of the Provincial Committett® done by the princinff 
be conducted by the secretaries of . All financial matters are to 
The pay of the secretaries of t ten Provincial Committee^* 
not exceed Rs. loo. The membe Provincial Committees will 
at ^ast twice in every year. of this Committee will meet 
The Central Committee It wi 
members of the Imperial Legislativhave a paid Secretary. The 
sons as have a close conriection^ouncil and such other pcr- 
will form the committee. It will pith the India Government 
each of the questions or rcs(jhi^li*b annually a pamphlet on 
cussed at the Annual Congress.!^®* of Imperial character dis- 
Committee will be purely of a I® duties of the secretary of this 
the account ol the ten ProvinTi’y character. He will supervise 
correspond with the SccrctarJ Committees. He will have to 
office of the Central Comraitt J the British Committee. The 
the Government of India. Tli^i be migratory, travelling with 
mittce will meet yearly. Thiil»®n;bcrs of the Central Com- 
which all the blue-books and tjpuroittce will have a library in 
cases should, among others, b<f»oi«tioni on the famous criminal 
tary must not exceed Rs. 2or®®tcd. The pay oi the Secrc- 
will have to pay th^ 5otli partfhe membcri of this Committee 
Jhcir income." ^ 
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November 29. 
hts arc, today, turned to Hollo- 
somewhat erratic, Jameson rs 
ecu mb, there will be a terrible 
ch may prove fatal to the poli- 
Ridley, Secretary of State for 
b'd not like taking upon him- 
[uestion of telease and as the 
companions were so harshly 
e, involved "political” ques- 
row the responsibility on^ the 
ijth instant. But his collea- 
it was a departmental question 

1 he alone, could deal. Yes- 
In, for a special consultation 
ily for the judgment of this 
mth the Prison Doctor, and 
ation. 

December 4. 
released and moved to com- 
11 cared for and under skilled 
te will soon recover bis old 
Ihief Justice had his way he 
:®d ftf a common prisoner, 
^hen the Government gave 
iuty of reviling the sentence, 
iw prisoners first s^last mis’ 
love, and so he had to sub- 
iis sentence ovcr-riilcd, and our 
or the Home Secretary, mitigated 
refused to revise. And so our 
illowen received • .nub which 
amenable to reason* If he will 
fy bring his high office into sore 


demeananti. Lord Russel 
mit CO the discredit of 
gracious sovereign, on t 
the sentence the Chi 
picquet-loving Lord Ru^ 
it is hoped will make hi 
not learn the lesson h 


contempt. 

London County Coune/L 
arrived at as to the del”®} conclusion has, at yet, been 
far there has been nia*® >0 the Works Department. So 
the labour members. 1®’^ personal corruption against 
» tllcgcd is, that in their desire 
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»ere.M*of trid«’ unioniim, the '**|unfonunate rate-p.veri have 
been robbed of from *o% to *5% on i fhe work, underw^ 

Council. No one supposes for a moi 
Mr. Holloway, were guilty of tampcjr; 
gained nothing by it. 

You will have noticed the motor card, 
show the state of public opinion. 1 1 
underneath a car to effect some repai 
the pipe containing the motivre powci^. with the result that having 
a lighted candle in his hand, he was n®''early burned to death ' * 

“ Mr. H. W. Lucy hat no belief in j the future, or at least' in the 
immediate future, of motorcars. He;,; siyt that the recent perform 
ance wai a melancholy y£ur». On th:oe motor car people have 

to speak, to ride on the engine, while ci ill must take its chance with 

rough road, and smooth. That, as J passenger, to Brighton found 
it a terrible experience which will hif-iv^ to be averted before motor 
car. can compete with existing .tree’'' t cab. and ’buses. There 
a. yet no sign of such a triumph. I l'“iake not seen a .ingle moi 
car at work in London, and nobody -.„whom I have asked hat seen 
one, but certainly the public i. very a ynxiou. to assist in the 
departure, and will be very glad to usif ! the motor cab. if 

cheaper and better than our hansoms icjind growlers.** 

Jn Editor' i Retroipect by Mr. Cooperojr of the “Scotsman** is a book 
of abounding interest, but, po8tponing«< for the present a fuller refer- 
ence to it, I take some notes of the “ Scotsman ’* itself from 
“Famous Newspapers.’* The first number appeared on acth 
January 1817. It was described , ' * • 

“ first Scottish paper that combince 
gence, and moderation with zeal. It 
though in these ante-reform days it wi 

vernment and aristocracy.** The two^ first years of its existence 
yielded the proprietors dividends of 2c.i >%. The circulation rose to 
1,700 copies after 1813. The first prmcc was 10^ of which the Go- 
vernment annexed as stamp duty, tjl n 1836 this duty was reduced 
from 4<fto li/and that of the paper t«‘i| ^d, the result being a rise 
in the circulation to 2,400 copies. In® 1855 it appeared as a penny 
daily. During the Crimean war it rosr } to 6,000 a day, but fell back 
CO i.000 on the conclusion of peace. I,j n 1859 *tood at 10,000, in 
1802, at 15,000, and in 1868 at I7,oo<(|3. 


jligh rate of wages in the 


by the 

nent the clerical staff, under 
«g with the accounts. They 

boom. Here is a cutting to 
*ee an unfortunate man, going 
i^fs, knocked his back against 


new 
they are 


In 1865 a bold experiment was mad 


py Lord Cockburn as the 
independence with intclli- 
was a success from the first, 
)s frowned upon by the Go- 
it 


of having agents in all the 


centres of population— large and sraallti-througliout Scotland. In a 


lew months the country agents rose fre 
In 1870 the circulation rose to 30,000 
fto 40,000 and in 1877 to 50,000. It is “I 
bold experiment was made in 1872 


80 to upwards of 1,000. 
copies daily, three years later 
now close on 60,000. Another 
py an arrangement with the 


North British Railway, a special en^gine with a packing carriage 
attached runs d^ily (bar Sundays) from, Edinburgh to Glasgow with- 
out stoppage, thereby enabling the pa ^er to be delivered in Glasgow 
at 5 in the morning, so as to catch the early trains from Glasgow to 
the western centres. The publicai ion is therefore practically 
•iraultancous in Edinburgh and Glasgo w. Again, in February 1866 
the proprietors of the “Scotsman** arranged with the Electric 
Telegraph Company to have a wire f/om London exclusively at 
their disposal from 6 p. m. to 3 a.m. ; 

The success of this arrangement wa I >3o great that the “Times ’* 
followed the example, and now has a “special wire ** of its own 
connecting its office in London with P iris and Vienna. The “ Scoii- 
xnan ’* again rendered a signal service to the Provinci.'il Press, by 
leading the way in obtaining admissior for its reporting staff to the 
gallery of the House of Commons. 1 'he growth of its advertise- 
ments has been most striking. In 18 tj there were only six in 
each issue. In 1820, 16. InI8^5,4c^ In 1854, after ^be repeal 

of the paper duty, 150. Recently a s ingle issue contained 3,913, 
and the number printed in 1884 was 4,34,000. These arc mar- 
vellous figures. The “ Scotsman ’* fro n it* fir*t start down to 1886 
was I splendid force on the Liberal sic e. In that fatal year Mr. 
Gladstone drove it, as well as the Gh •gow “ Herald,” out of the 
Radical fold, and both papers have situ c 1 886 done yeoman's service 
in fighting the Unionist cause against he Separatists. The “Scots- 
man *’ in Edinburgh has no rival. T ic Ffcc Kiricers have more 
than once started a paper of their o\a but the issue has ever | 

been a dismal failure. I rather think your cx-collcaguc of Seram- 
porc, the Rev. Dr. George Smith, at <>nc ti»c acted as Editor of! 
one of these papers, but, with his wide expcf>cncc as Editor of the 
“Friend of India,’* he fretted undei ti e intolerable control of the 
Edinburgh Ecclesiastics. When Dr. Smith would endeavour to 
instruct them in imperial questions, ihcy flouted him, caring far 
more for trumpery local news about church squabbles and old 
women’s fables. But, it is said. Lord Twccdmouih is going to face 
the breach once more, and next year! we arc promised a Radical 
journal to oppose the influence of the “Scotsman** In Edinburgh, 
and Scotland generally. Whether thjs resignation of Lord Rose- 
bery may have interfered with the 8|icculaiion, I do not know. 
The party can always depend on the nioncy-bags of Lord Tweed- 
mouch and of Lord Overtoun who has still to contribute to the 
party funds in recognition of his peerage. Writing of him reminds 
me you have just narrowly escaped the infliction of a visit from the 


American windbag. Dr. Pentecost. This excellent arrangemen 
for escaping our London winter and enjoying your grand cold- 
weather season has been frustrated by the inability of Dr. Pen- 
^cost to secure competent men to fill his pulpit during his absence. 
He has the ridiculous idea— without knowing anything of India 
beyond a short residence and a cold weather scamper— that 
India is, to use Bible language, “to be born in^ a d-iy.*’ 
He wishes to have a hand in the harvest, and pious, heavy Lord 
Overtoun guaranteed his expenses to the tunc of ;fi,ooo. Good 
wages, indeed, seeing it would keep three if not four missionaries for 
a twelvemonth ! Dr, Pentecost, although not a Presbyterian, is in 
charge of the Marylcbonc Presbyterian Church, said to be the richest 
in London, but that Church must be weak indeed that has to fall 
back on an Amciican congregationalist to fill the pulpit, in spite of 
Dr. Dykes* eleven students. 

However, Dr. Pentecost knows how to make good terms, for while 
the bulk of the clergy of the Presbyterian Church of England have 
to content themselves with an income of ^200, he would not under- 
take to save souls unless an income of 1,500 a year was guaranteed, 
in addition to Iz^o for house rent. At least, such is the story. But 
I have drifted far avvay from the “ Scotsman.** It is an illustration of 
the “association of ideas.” Lord Rosebery suggests Lord Overtoud, 
he again suggests Dr. Pentecost, and now your readers have before 
them a brief history of one of the most remarkable developments of 
the Presbyterian Church of England for which it is indebted to the 
lay Archbishop of the CJhurch, Mr. H. M. Matheson, the great 
China merchant. 

Coventry Patmore. This singular man has gone over to the 
majority. He began life as a humble clerk in the British Museum, 
afid he added to his financial difficulties by marrying a daughter of 
Dr. Andrews, a Congregational minister at Walworth. She brought 
him no dowry beyond her personal beauty and a sweet disposi- 
tion. Patmore immortalized her in his “Angel in the House.** 
But she was a victim to consumption, and met with an early death. 

He joined the Roman Church and soon after wedded a rich wife, 
which enabled him to abandon the British Museum, and assume the 
role of the country gentleman. On the death of this second wife, 
he encountered matrimony for a third time. He was evidently 
determined to face the wrath of St. Peter. You remember the 
tory ofihc man who knocked at the gates of Paradise, when the 
gate was unlocked by Peter, To Pctcr*s question as to whether 
the visitant had been married, the glib answer came, “ I have been 
married twice. Thereupon the apostolic answer came in a stern 
refusal. “Once we forgive,** quoth St. Peter, “but never twice,** 

Let us hope Coventry Patmore met with no such repulse ! 

The Dockers Strike at Hamburg, This has been brought about 
by the restless intrigues oi two notorious “ birds of evil omen’* 

J. H. Wilson and Tom Maun. The number of men who have 
struck woik is put down at 12,000. It is anticipated the strike will 
extend to Bremen and Kiel as well as to the most important con- 
Mncmal and Knglisli ports. Maun has been quietly deported to 
^ German law could not have kept Maun 

and Wilson in prison for five or six years! It w.*!! the Dock strike 
here some seven or eight years ago which inflicted a blow on the 
rhaincs shipping interests from which it has never rallied. 

I hat strike was engineered and fomcnicd by John Burns. In 
fact. It was by it he fought his way into public life. But now that 
he IS an M. P and LL. C., you will not see him facing danger 
as do Maun and Wilson, thereby proving himself worthy of one of 
the epithets the “ Globe ** has attached to his name. When one 
thinks o( the poor workmen (and their wives) of Battersea denying 
themselves of actual necessaries to support this demagogue in 
luxury, (il it is luxury compared to his former artizan life) one 
marvels at their forbearance. 

Spain and Cuba, I have kept you fuiiy informed from time to 
tunc of the state of things in Cuba. So far i.'ierc has been no im- 
provement. indeed things are going from bad to worse for the 
mother country. General Weyler is evidently not competent for 
the guerrilla warfare in which he is enmeshed. He has 60,000 
troops to the rebels* 10,000, and were it a pitched battle on open 
country, no doubt his task would be comparatively easy. But 
the rebel leaders arc far too sagacious to risk a pitched battle. 
Better informed by the coiintrv people of what the Spanish troops 
arc doing than is General Wcyl-r of the tactics of the rebels, the 
latter draw him on and on into difficult ground, and when he reach- 
es the rebel camp with his half-starving soldiers, it is 
the place deserted, and nothing to welcome him but 
the camp fires. Tl he result of those marches 


only to find 
the ashes of 

. , - countermarches, 

with a badly worked commissariat, and disease hovering about, is 
that the Spanish General has had to send 6,000, sick and wounded 
into hospital at Havana, where his sick list, by the last advi.cs to 
hand, now exceeds i6,ooo, or let us say 6,000 more iha i the 
effective fighting force of the rebels ! 

West Indian Sugar Trade, Cuba naturally suggests our own West 
Indian possessions, and the deplorable slate into which their staple 
industty— sugar— has fallen. The matter has become one of such 
clamant urgency, that Mr. Chamberlain is about to send tn 
Imperial Commission to enquire, on the spot, what is the present 
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I of the industry, and what remedies, it any, of a prac- 

tical character can be suggested for the adoption of the Honic 
Government. We arc apt to overlook what our West India 
possessions are. So high an authority as Mr. D. Morris writes : 

We have in British Guiana alone an area of country equal to 
two Ceylons quite untouched ; in British Honduras we have more 
than the area of the Fiji Islands ; to Trinidad we could add the 
wealth of the Straits Settlements, and with the resoiifccs of the 
unwotked soil of Jamaica we might emulate the prosperity of 
least four colonics of the size of Mauritius.** These arc striking 
words and deserve to be laid to heart by every one who prides 
himself on being a loyal subject of the great 

the exports of British Guiana, sugar and its accompanying pro- 
ducts may be calculated roughly to yield 92% of the total exports, 
Barbados 94%. In Jamaica itself 60%. In 1880 the total produc- 
tion of sugar tor the world was 3,830 000 tons. Last year it had 
risen to 7,879,000. But then sugar is of two kinds, cane and 
beet. In the year 1880 of cane sugar 2,200,000 tons were 
produced, while of beet only 1,630,000. Last year all this 
was changed, cane showing 2,904,000 tons, against 4,975,000 of beet. 
The West India planter is sadly handicapped by the bounty 
system of foreign Governments, and not only 10, but the severe 
protective duties on the continent of Europe handicap him still 
more. It is one of the btroiigesc points in favour of Free Trade, f<»r 
whereas in Great Britain the consumption per head of the popula- 
tion comes to 73^*5, in France, where there is a duty of ^(^24 a ton, 
it falls to 2 81 bs per head. In Germany it is 26tbs and in Austria 
l^s. The one hope is that the bounty system will be modified. 
“Last ycar*scrop involved a cose in round numbers of nearly 
^'5,00,000” (five millioni) to the bounty-giving Govetnraents and 
the poor tax payers in France, Germany, and Austria are begin- 
ning to make their voices heard. They complain bitterly of being 
taxed for one set of the community only, and there are signs of an 
uprising such as the most autocratic Government on the Continent 
will be unable to withstand. 

The appointment of an Imperial Commission will so far prove 
acceptable to the West India planter, but can he hold on in the 
meantime, until the Commission reports ? If it takes as long as some 
recent ones any time between three and seven years may elapse, the 
longer term certainly if Sir W. Wedderburn and Mr. Dadabhai 
Naorojee are among the members. But fortunately for the West 
India planter, these wordy cranks arc reserved for Commissions on 
India, where lime being of no object to them, they squander it 
as only cranks and fanatics can. 

Rbodaia, Lord Grey, the Administrator of Rhodesia, has address- 
ed a long letter to the Board of the British South African Company. 
In it he sketches the new policy recommended by himself and Mr. 
Rhodes, to be adopted in administering that vast tract of country, 
it is an acknowledgment that on the defeat and death of Robcngula, 
it was most erroneously “supposed that tiic native power ol re- 
sistance had been dclinitely destroyed.’* It was assumed the 
Matabcle, after tiie complete conquest to which they had succumb- 
ed, would, like the Sikhs, loyally accept the result. Among oth^ 
measures, a force of native police was formed, consisting principally 
of the members of two of Loben’s crack regiments. Th princi- 
pal recommendation of such a force was its economy. The cost 
of a native policeman waa £^0 a year, while that of a white aver- 
aged j^200. Ill the future it is proposed to govern mainly 
through the native rulers. 'Fhe more important chiefs are to re- 
ceive a monihly salary and the tribal divisions of the country arc 
to be restored. 

These startling innovations are not unaccompanied by serious 
misgivings. As the “Times’* well says, “ the partial restoration i 
of the old state of things may suggest to the Indumas how desirable 
a more complete revolution would be, and the rc-cstablishiuciu of i 
tribal limits, tribal organization, and tribal authority can hardly 
tail to make such a step seem easier than when the only govern- | 
inent was the government of the white man. * * The native i 

police were foremost in the rebellion themselves, and the complaint 
is general that the oppression practised by them upon others was 
one ot the main causes of the outbreak. • * The compiny have 

had a bitter experience, and, as those who control it arc men ot 
marked ability, we may trust with some confidence that they have 
not failed to understand and to take to heart the lesson of die past.*’ 

Turktj, By a strange fatality the first disagreemeut between 
Russia and France, on the Turkish question, has come to ahead, 
just after the marvellous reception given in Paris to the Czar and 
Czarina. The French Bondholders, I believe, have the largcbi 
interest in the terribly depreciated public debt of Turkey. So 
M. Hanotaux drafted a sclicmc for ameliorating Turkish finance, 
which wo>iy eventually benefit the French monetary classes. 

The minister in charge of the Russian finances, what we would 
call Chancellor of the Exchequer, M. dc Witte, has the reputation 
of being one of the ablest and keenest masters of finance to be 
found in all Europe. So when the scheme of M. Hanotaux came 
before him,, he mercilessly dissected it, and carried the Emperor 
' entirely with Wim, in declining to have anything to do with the 
arrangement proposed by France. But in order to soothe French 
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susceptibilities, the declinariird^ j ground of the 

unwillingness of Russia to allowp , British intcr»v.ltion in the settle- 
ment of Turkish finance. ThC' 8 through his minister, insisting 

that the settlement of the Ea5t<”j5r,j question concerned, of the Great 
Powers, Russia and Austria onr.iy. But although M. dc Witte’s iron 
hand has been shielded by th^^g Emperor’s velvet glove, nonethe- 
less, has it been a slap in the fa|*'‘gg France. 

The three taikn of Tooly ^fjreet have resurrected in the 
person of Messrs. G. Russell, y and Tara. This ridiculou* 

triumvirate has put itself forwar.l'C^ form a Radical association for 
working the Armenian agitacitf strictly party lines, and for 

saperseding Lord Salisbury ai^ Prime Minister, to make way pre- 
sumably lor Mr. G. Russell, v -Jis name is the only one of the three 
I remember to have heard of. is a cadet of the noble house of 

Bedford, with every member which — always excepting that pre- 

cious crank, Earl Russell,— h^ ‘ quarrelled. He is a most bump- 
tious man, a sort of Chrisiiaii 'Socialist, who, while boasting of hi* 
loyal adherence to the Ch'ur*L|^ of England, docs not scruple to 
appear on nonconformist abuse it, and get intoxicated 

by the easily won plaudits ol Snjgmbcrs of the Liberation Society. 
He is a man that would never ®^iave been heard of but for his slavish 
sycophautish flunkeyism of Mr?.. Gladstone, who rewarded him with 
;£l,500a year, in his last M as Under Secretary for India. 
Like Mr. Caine, Mr. Shaw I^gfgyjg and others, he lost his scat at 
the general election last year ail°,j relieved the House of Commons 
of the prcsctice of the “ of Prigs” as he is called. The 

whole scheme is so fragrant f Hanley and Colncy Hatch, one 
wonders if the three arc not q’^ualifying for an investigation by the 
Commissioners in lunacy! 

LOOKING FRON^;: THE LONELY ROOK. 

The island of St. Paul is inere^iiy great rock in the Southern Ocean, 
t IS the top of a volcanic mount Tnere are no Mteans of sustHiiiing 
ife to be found on it. The neHij|g^( inbabited laud is Australia ur Africa, 
‘o that ugly and desidate refugUg (^ame a boat containing nine persons 
-two of them women. They ljm(i food — on short allowance, for per- 
ap* a w^ek. In less than threlg i^^gy ^^re half insane from an- 
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:ieiy. Water, water, water ev 
It dawn, H brig hove to off the 
ng, weeping, they siuiiililed to] 
me chance in a luindred. I’ll 
But, alas I isn’t it as bad or 
lical wrecks in homes, in liQsp 


^ _ays they 
Ty where, but no help. On the fifth day, 
island. They saw her. Bhouting, pray- 
, the beach, and were rescued. It was 
[ell you why some other time, 
even worse on laud ? Look at the phy- 
lals, and answer me. One perishes of 


CHI wreca* in iiomc'», lu "v^kimhis, ana answer uie. v/ub pbububb vb 
rivation fiom snipwreck. A perish of privation in the midst 
(plenty. It isn’t food they Pm pimer io use //—worst au 4 

eadliesl of ail wants. ■ r 

“ My food seemed to give m<L „„ sircngih,” says one of this army of 
iif«»rtunaies, “ and a* the hopcjjgj.g^ starving days passed slowly by 1 
rew weaker aiui weaker. By- ^nd.by my legs trembled and bent under 
le, and I could no longer gel j^pout, 

*• The ailment which rcdncei I ,„g jQ tpig fearful condition began in 
1C spiing of 1893. At first 1 1 ,,,rdly recognised it for what wo com^ 
mnly call a disease. I fell li heavy, and languid, as one often 
oes on the approach of warm weather. I fancied it would pass away, 
III It did not. I lost my appe 5,,,^^ „nly ate from habit and to keep 
ic going. 1 had no pleasure no warmth or glow followed 

, as Happens always when o jjg well. No matter how jighi and 
iinple me repast was, or how < ;ai%ful 1 had been to select things that 
onld not be apt to hurl me, th ^ was the same. No sooner had 

swallowed it than my stonn was distressed, and my chest and 
id^^s full of pain. If you wdl , ^low me so to put it, my food appeared 
\r ike buck aS me, as though I ' ,5^^ no right to use it. 

‘• Tiiere was a nasty bitter <1 , your in my mouth, more or less head- 
che, and a kmd of iiervouaiies which was new ui my experience, us 
w.as depiessing and clieerle® i i • 

“Home remedies failing tolpg|p J consulted ft doctor, but uts 
resciipiions benefited me no than our domestic medicines had 

.M,e. My flesh and strength L^^.w Uss, ftud I felt like one who has 
jis^-d Ins way and ItioKS ill vj„„ a guide to point the road home, 
“finally I commenced at (ending the Leamington Hospital, and 
i.miiKied 10 do si> for twelve ,„oHih«, hm the treatment they gave me 
.id I><» belter effect titan all tl ,, You can hardly giiderstaiid how 

reary 1 got of taking drugs, j turned almost with loHUiiug from every 
ew dose— not because of il but because they deceived my 

opes ; they were of no use l< , me, ^ 

“Ill this slate I was, when p, March, l894i » 

Imiicr S'^igcl’s Syrup. On i^ccouiit of the very reasons I have men- 
oned, I hated tn experiment „,ii, ,„y more, f “I'''"**- . ““/wX; 
ante this aversion (most font n^miy for m') and got a bottle of Mot 
^igel’ti Syrup from Mr. Judei , chemist, in Leamington, and an t 
iikinir It I fell a m irked and ^ improvement. I had no pain * 
Himg and my food feu right, digested, and gave V 

„ I grew stronger my nerves ceased to trouble me. I can omy *-7 

iiHt by the continued use of i Syrup I got better daily and J*® 

, vigni ous and well ever, j p^ye had no relftpse. and have eve y 
to think my cure a pet manenl one. Y<i« ar# 
islt my letter. (Signed) (^^ it ,) Lucy Eden, Tachbrook, near Le» S 
on, September 26th, l895-" . 

We bV Mim E teo’* reci v„y may indeed prove P*'"’*"*"*'/ “u, 
f it doe. she will find no wr mo strong when *he »pwM ‘ 
emtdy which wrought it. 1 o, og, the vast molW'xl* ‘ 
ike the ihipwrecked people the ieland, looknig r®.' '*“*' chronic 
ims of that moit obdurate, 1 .oinmba and baneful ®r <1**®**®^ 
lyspepaia. It i» for then »al (g, Mi. a Eden kindly writei her itatemen , 
tud for lUeit takei w# print 1 j. May U teach many of them J 
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^Bir George Chesney Memorial 
■* Committee. 




CHAIRMAN : 

ineral Sir Henry W. Norman. 

Members : 


Marquess of Lansdowne, Field Mar- 
rd R(] 


a T INSEED COMPOUND, » Trade Mark 
-Lr of KAY’S COMPOUND ESSENCE 


OF LINSEED. 
a T INSEED COMPOUND,” 
^ f»yorrtor:.iir for iiiahc 


a demulcent 
Coughs, Colds, and 


T_ . 

Ird Roberts, Mr. George Allen, Colonel 
Sir] J Ardagh, Sir Steiinrt Bayley, Mr. 
VVij , m Blackwood, Sir Edward Braddon,Rev. 
A. f Butler, Colonel Sir G. S. Clarke, 
•e| si Sir E. Collen, Sir Auckland Colvin, 
Sii|.-«fand O.invers, General C. H. Dickens, 
SiJ ]f>rtiiner Durand, General Sir W. Siir- 
liif l.imilion, Captain Hext, R. N., Mr. A. 
-{well, Sir W. W. Hunter, Lieut-Genl. 
Sod limes. General Sir Allen Johnson, 
H. S. King, M. P., Mr. A. Lawrence, 
irai Sir R. Low, Sir Allied Lyall, General 
Newinarch, Sir Andrew Scoble, Field 

( h.il Sir Lintorn Simmons, Field Marshal 
) »o:ild Stewart, General R. Slrachey, 
Cj [er.il Sir A. Taylor, M^. Meredith Town- 
s^.id, Mr. W. C. Unwin, (leneral Sir George 
Willie and General Sir £. Williams. 


Memorial 

TO THE LATE 

SIR GEORGE CHESNEY, K.c.n., R.E., m.p. 

A Meeting was held, on the 24th April, at the 
Royal United Service Institution, of some of 
Sir George Chesney, to 
commemoration 
oces as Soldier, 
and Author. Gen- 
'Jal^i^y Norman presided, and was 
siipportedi Qif Field Marshals Sir Lintorn 
Simmon^ I Sir Donald Stewart, and other 
friends ojfc^ George Chesney. To carry out 
the Vf Meeting, a General 

Commita .•^ks formed, which included the 
gentlema'^ twn present, and in addition, the 
Marqiiea^MjLansdowiie, Field Marshal Lord 
l^ibertsJd^^neral Sir George White, Sir 
Andrew |i^ »le. Sir Alfred Lyall, Sir H. S. 
Eiog, ^ (Tw. W. Hunter, Mr, Meredith 
Towosf '^’General Richard Strachey, Mt. 
Willy>4 others, 

111 the Memorial should take was left 
ture consideration of the Committee, 
lid depend on the amount subsetibed, 
bu| suggestions tended towards a bust of 
Sir!^^4|{orge for the India Office, and n medal 
forij^ coniribiuions to Military Liteia- 

>iwas resolved to limit each subscrip, 
lion li1|,( 'Maximum of three guineas, 


expectorant 
Chest Coinpiaiots. 

T INUM CATHARTICUM PILLS, diges- 
live, corrective, and agreeably aperient. 
TRAY’S CUE CEMENT.— Tips Hilliard 
Cues firmly. “Your Cement is the best 
I have ever used.’— John ROBERTS (Cham- 
pion), 1866. 

J^LINX. — New while inorganic Cement, al- 
&c. 


mu<it hydraulic, for Pottery, Porcelain, 


^OAGULINE. — Transparent Cement, for 
all broken articles. Manufactory, Stock- 
port, England. 

pilESHIRE BIRD LIME.— For Mosqui- 
^ toes and noxious insects. In tin boxes. 
To spread on paper, twigs twine. Kay BRO- 
THERS, Ltd., Siockpori, England. 



Sob 


Geneia Wd Innes, 9, Lexham Gardens, 
Cromw London, W. 



ins will be received by Lientenant- 


FOR INDIA: 

fiL* *^^Tieral Sir George White, 

• c. IJ., the Hon’hle Majoi 
General Sif ® » Lieutenant 

General Sir tV® V Lockhart, K. c H , K. C 
S; I., Mis ^ Lieutenant-General Sir C 

Mansfield C C. 11., Major-General J 

Duncan, M«j -aX Viral G. E. L. S. Sanford, 
C. B., C. S. I., \t Morton, 

c.H ,Major-Ge ^^1 < o<. Badcock, C. B., c. S. I., 
Biigadier-GenA vVv® ^ Nicholson, c. B., 
Captain J. HL E., R. N., Colonel 

W. S. S. Bisset-V E., Colonel T. Deane. 
* ViVve.®^ * 

Ho# -A V''’eretary: 

r ^ ' SiinJa. 

Subscriptions wi\f tved, 

King, Kio -"o< 


in India, by 
Bombay ; Messrs. 


Messrs. Ring, KuWV''' ^ tJomoay ; ivir-,sr^. 

King, Hamill(>lii*f. f tla ; and by the 

Alliance Bank,^nr^\\\ ‘s branches at 

r- r* \ “ MftrA Darii^iklini?. 


C ilcntta, Cawnpore, 
Lahore, Murree, Mui 
Uinballa. Subscripti 
maximum of Rs. 32 i 
By order 


Simla, i8th July, 189 


«re, Darjeeling, 
•^O ^wal Pindi and 
, limited to '4 

'mittee, 
me, Col., 
i|ny. Secy. 



Be Blind. 

Don’t rtifnsd to ux k l.bhnr, ^ 

k you T« tnod It- oT 

hulTrr tbn forwiriw t)fr 

UUi I lilTIRM ip^y h^v© nevw / 

‘ hotutl ot / ^ 

Littles 

Oriental Balia 

rbeui35itic tK'hee- nlmoju irj»t&ntly. It 
scKitb»is th*!> oerwN tlUiyn inflaounatlon ( 
of th^ rttvjh nnd irrackly to 

non u ly 's.bonW ^uirt-r >mii v 

Ul,V..toVt:.ui If l».«y b'V"- 

f„r a Ix.ttU- of Uu» 

MoM ' » rl»<» ^ '%J 

SMITH STANISTKEET &l 
. 00., OALCUTTA. 






rrnntr Vfo*taih». rrrfooUjr IlmnnlOM. 

Will n-rtupit from Iwo to nvjj 

nr.unds |N<r wock ; ftrt« ou th©# 
itHHl In llio Btumneh, pro 
Tfntinx Its eKuivprEUtn into 
Fit. holil hy rhrminlit. SvtUl 
■tiiUil* for iiamplUot. 

Botanic Mudidne Co., 

8, Kew Oxford-etreet, 

London, W.C. 



MORE MELODY. 

BEEOHAM’S 

MUSIC PORTFOLIO. ‘ 

After an unCaXpected delay, the fur- 
ther supply of volumes No. i to S has 
arrived, and orders which have been 
duly registered are being executed in 
rotation. As previously intimated, the 
Portfolio consists of 8 volumes contain- 
ing 2^0 oj the most popular Songs and 
Airs of the day. 

Price Rc. 1-12-0, postage free, V.P.P., , 
charges extra. I 

Owing to the success with which thl 
Portfolio met in h'ngland and elsewhere 
our Principal has issued two furthe 
volumes, viz : — No.s. 9 and 10, contaiii 
ing 60 Songs and Airs, and we are pro 
:)arcd to supply these at rt; 

'ach. Cash with order only. 

. G. ATHERTON & CO., ; 

3, New China Bazar-street,) 

CALCUTTA. ' 

Sole Wholesale Agents for 
INDIA, BURMA, & CEYLON. 

FOR 

BEIiCIIAM’S PILLS. 


S. DASSEX & CO., 

Manufactureis, Importers, Repaiiers 
Tuneis of all sorts of Hai moniiims, Organs \ 
Pianos, «S:c., 30, Colootollali Street, CalciJ 
import materials diiect from England 
guarantee the best woikmanship and fin| 
aic the expicss manufacturers of 
Saraswati Flute : 

Box Harmoniums 3 octaves 3 stops, 
reed, Rs. 35 ; 3 ocuves, best qualiiy, Rsi 
3 octaves 4 stops, 2 sets of reed, Rs. 75. 

Organs, Folding Harmoniums, Table 
inoniums, .See., always ready fur sale; oP 
executed promptly. 


B. N. MOOKERJEE & Ot 

f 

Hardware and General Merohiants, 

i.muorters of 

Agriruliural Implements, 

Eugmeei’s & Carpenter’s Tools, 

Mill Furnishers & Timber Meichanis 
CONTRACTORS, 

general agents and ORDERl 

SUIM'LIERS. 


Timber 
Office I 


Vfird — Ghnsery, 
, Clrve Row, 

Calcutta. 


GENUINE HOMtEOl’ATHY 

A CARD. 

Hem Chaiiclm Ray Chaudhuri, L 

Hommopatkic Practitioner^ 

May be consulted by letter or personally 
daily at his residence, 24, 
near Creek Row, Cjilcuua. 


M. S. 


Mirzapore Lane, 


“text books in ENGLISH.] 

By S.VRADA PR.XSAD BANERJEE. 

ENGLISH PREPARATOR1 
COURSE 

For 3i'<l Ci.ASS, 

INDIA RjBADCRS NO. 8 

For 41 h Class. 

The above are approved by the Cc 
Texi-B‘»<^k Committee. 

INDIA READERS NO. 2 

Fou 5th Class. 

INDIA READERS NO. i 

For 6ih Class. ^ 

These books are of re mark.wy 'simple 
' and quite litcd to Indian siudcnis. 

‘ Out, Price 14 aonm. . 

SPECIMEN PAPERS ATO ANSW 

On the English Entrance Course for ic 

To be had of ^ 

S. K. LAHIRI dc Co., v 
College Square, C^*v 
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' 

[ INDIAN JOURNALIST : 

L^ttari anl ODrrdspondence 


SAMBHIJ 0 MDOKERJES, 

Editor of “ Reis and Rayyet." 

KRINE. i.e.s., 
lOfiis,^Cil('nHa^ now 
Division.) 

with Mnolcerjee’s 
consists of 

gel }iiH\ contains 
DOC to R. 

f W; VV. Hunter.) 


-r' ' 

..’I, ' ■ 


S. C. MOOKERJEE. 

jHie Business Man ifr. 

at the Bee 
Si- Line, Wellington I 


w 



The career of “An Indian Journalist ” as 
de^ciibed by F. H Skniie of the Indian Civil 
S-rvu:e is exi:eedingly interesting. 

Mookeijee’s letters are iiiirvelsof pure dic- 
tion whicn is heightened by his nervous style. 

The life lias been told by Mr, Skrine in a 
very pleasant manner and which should make 
it popular not only with Bengalis but with all 
those who are able to appreciate iiieiit iinniar- 
I red by ostentation and earnestness unspoiled 
by harshn»*ss. — The Mtihammadan, (Madras) 
Oci. 5 1895. 

The woik leaves nothing to be desired either 
in the way of completeness, impartiality, or 
lif«*like poitrayal of character. 

Mr. Sknne deals with his interesting subject 
with the unfailing instinct nf the biographer. 
Eveiysideof Dr. Mookeijee’s complex cha- 
r.icter is treated with sympathy tempered by 
■ discniiiination. 

Mr. Skiinc’s narrative certainly impresses 
one with the individuality of a remarkable man. 

Mookeijee’s own letters show that he had 
not only o-cqnired a command of clear and 
flexible Euglisii but that he had also assiini* 
laicd that sturdy independence of thought and 
character which is snppos«^d to be a peculiar 
possession of natives of Great Britain. His 
reading and the stores of his general informa- 
tion appear to h ive been, considering lug op- 
portunities, little less than marvellous. 

One of the first to express hit condolence 
I with the family of the deceased writer was the 
present Viceroy, Lord Elgin. Moukeijee ap- 
pears to have won the affection not only «f the 
dignitaries with whom he came in contact, but 
but also of those in low estate. 

The impression left upon the mind upon 
laying down the book is that of a good and 
alile man whose career has been graphically 
portrayed.— The (C ilcniia) Oc- 

tober 1895. 


Drawing, a means of Education 

BY 

E. C. DOZEY, Art Teacher, 

Doveton College, Calcutta, 

350 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

_ , „ Part I— Frkehand. 

Royaj 8vo. Cloth, Rs. 3. Paper Covers, Rs. 2 8, 

favourably reviewed by the Press 
throughout India. 

A Copy of the Reviews obtainable from the 
Author, 107, Cossipore Road. 

Medicine. 

AYfrEVjEDlQ PHABMAOr. 

30, Lower Chiipore Road, Fouzdari 
Balaknana, Calcutta. 

Raviraj Nagendra Nath Sen, Physician, 
burgeon. Accoucheur, practises the Ayurvedic 
system of medicine, after having obtainted a 
diploma at the final examination of one of 
the Government medical Institutions of the 
country. 

^ SPECIFICS 

for all <>rdinary diseases, like Fever, Cough, As- 
thrna, Phthisis, Diabetes, &c., including disH 
eases brought on by irregularities of kinds. 
Catalogiies, containing full accounts of diseas- 
es and remedies, are transmitted on applica- 
tion. Prescriptions, with or without medicines 
«.il ti. every part of India and Ceylon, 
Cape Co ony and the British Isles, nn receipt' 
(by post) of full accounts of diseases. 

Thousands of unsolicited Testimonials from 
every quarter. 
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“IMPjaOVfSD UNOAUNriSD’’ 
WATOH. Rs. 7. 

Q-uaranteed three Years. 

Sttong, accurate, pretty, smtil, open-f.iced. 
nickel silver", keyless, short wm.liiig, purtit, 
SrVLE I.VIPKOVED UNUAUNF- 
LIJ ’ w.iicu, with hand setting mechanism, 
secoiidh.ind, for Doctors, ornamental bold 
di.il, for Rs. 7 V. p. p. with an extra glass, 
spring, pretty box and full tlirea— years' 
guai.tnlee. VV.irr.tnted to stand the rough- 
est use. Runs re luan 28 hours wait 

one winding. Will l.ust aNife lime. Easily re- 
pairable. Others sell at double our rates. One 
w,ita. free for the ourciiase of 8 at a lime, 
ili.j'io. urci<„,„ „f I RiiKviiy, from 

(-eyion siys;-lt keeps spleiid..! 
never stopped aithougii it sustained hard 
knocks and jerks, x Dr. H. Moore of Royal 
Artillery from Pomiao, ,llee says I sold it 
or R.. ,6. X Pte. W. Hopkins n/ Sussex Regt! 
rom Duui luu, says :-I have sold it for 
Rs. .0. X .VIr. r. B. Scott of Patna Opium De- 
paiimeiit says : — fne watch you sent me some 
seven years ago is still keeping very good time. 


CATARRH. 

Hay Fever, Catarrhal Deafiiesg. * 

.A NEW HOaME TREATMENT. » 

gufferers are not generally aware that thesc-^^ 

diseases are contagious, or that they are 1 
one to the presence of living parasites in the* 
lining membrane of the nose and enstachian 
I tubes Microscopic research, however, has . 
proved this to be a fact, and the result is that : 
a simple remedy has been formulated wherebf 
these distressing diseases are rapidly and pei- 
manently cured by a few simple applicaiious i 
made at home by the patient once in two' 
weeks. A pamphlet explaining this new treat-i 
ment IS sent on receipt of zX** stamp by tJ 

TOROnI-o' cTnadV * ^ 

Scientihe A men’ can. f < 
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Jewelled Ring Ra. 1-8-0. Real 
Silver Watch Rs. 13. Real 
Solid Gold Watch Rs. 24, 

F.ishiouable electro cased Gold Ring set 

fnip. "c i'**’ S tit Inspector 

from Suiiikmia, says ; •* A German valued 
he ‘I'aoiomI ring „ Rs. ,o and ruby at 

ed^ winding, Government sistinp- 

eU, solid bilver hiintitig case, Royal watch 
with extras and full ih?ee years' gnanmtee 
Hawkes of 2iid York Light 
Infantry from Pnraitdliar says :-For the (frst 
one I got Rs. 2j ; the second one I sold Ta 
Sergeant for R,. 28.x Pte. H. C. Bishop oI l 

rfferedVf'-'' Corporal 
otfered R,. 30 for the very same watch. Gentle- 
mens open faced, keyless real solid gold M 
Rs. 30 ladies' RS. 24; both with Mtras and 
gturanteed for 3 years. Mind they are guran- 
teed to be of real solid gold. No agents kept. 

per v.’'?.'’?.**"' “* 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO. 
BOMBAY. 
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